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FINANCIAL  YEAR  FEBRUARY  1,  1923,  TO 
JANUARY  31,  1924 


July,  1923 


CITY  OF  BOSTON 
PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 
1923 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


The  financial  year,  beginning  on  February  1  and  end- 
ing on  January  31  following,  was  originally  defined  in 
the  Revised  City  Ordinances  of  1890  and  such  defini- 
tion was  subsequently  confirmed  by  amendments  to 
the  city  charter. 

For  some  thirty  years  all  accounts  becoming  due  and 
payable  within  any  financial  year  have  been  paid  out 
of  the  income  actually  received  during  the  same  year. 

Financial  reports  of  the  Business  Agent  of  the  School 
Committee  and  of  the  City  Auditor  have  set  forth  the 
actual  receipts  and  expenditures  which  have  occurred 
and  been  recorded  within  each  financial  year. 

Under  this  practice  the  salaries  for  the  month  of 
January  in  each  year,  not  being  due  and  payable  until 
February  1,  have  been  charged  as  of  February  1,  and  in 
consequence  have  been  charged  against  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  financial  year  following  that  in  which  the 
service  was  rendered. 

Bills  rendered  on  or  about  the  first  of  any  month  for 
supplies  or  equipment  furnished  during  the  preceding 
month,  as  a  regular  matter  of  routine,  unless  paid  on 
special  drafts  for  particular  reasons,  have  been  paid  on 
the  first  of  the  following  month. 

As  a  consequence,  the  bills  for  materials  delivered 
during  the  months  of  December  and  January  having 
been  paid  on  February  1  and  March  1,  respectively, 
have  been  charged  against  the  appropriation  for  the 
financial  year  following  that  in  which  the  goods  were 
actually  delivered. 

Under  a  recent  decision  of  the  Corporation  Counsel, 
however,  all  liabilities  contracted  within  the  financial 
year  must  be  provided  for  out  of  the  revenue  for  the 
year. 

This  decision  obviously  involved  a  serious  change  in 
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accounting  methods,  and  one  which  in  the  first  year  of 
its  application  would  necessitate  either  the  payment  of 
the  salaries  for  thirteen  months  and  the  bills  for  four- 
teen months  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the  year,  or 
the  provision  of  some  special  fund  for  the  payment  of 
the  salaries  for  the  month  of  January  and  the  bills  for 
the  months  of  December,  and  January  preceding  the 
financial  year  in  which  the  change  was  made. 

The  City  Auditor,  with  the  approval  of  the  Mayor, 
set  aside  such  a  fund  called  the  "  Special  Account, 
1921-22"  which  was  used  during  the  past  financial 
year  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  for  the  month  of 
January,  1922,  and  the  bills  for  December,  1921,  and 
January,  1922,  and  any  other  unpaid  accounts  for  the 
financial  year  1921-22,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  School  Committee  should  contribute  thereto  all  of 
its  unexpended  balances  for  the  preceding  financial 
year. 

The  fund  so  established  was  used  for  the  foregoing 
purpose,  and  charges  against  it  were  made  as  follows: 


Siecial  Account,  1921-22. 

Salaries  of  instructors   $686,613  20 

Salaries  of  officers                                          .      .      .  12,002  44 

Salaries  of  janitors   13,050  96 

Supplies  and  incidentals   92,220  45 

Fuel  and  light    ..........  46,303  85 

Physical  education   11,272  10 

School  physicians  and  school  nurses   11,156  74 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools   7,724  93 

Pensions  to  teachers   12,185  00 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  janitors       .      .      .  445  43 

Repairs,  alterations,  etc  ........  30,598  37 


Total  $923,573  47 


To  the  above  fund  the  School  Committee  contributed 
the  following: 

Unexpended  balance  general  appropriation  1921-22  .      .      $168,962  02 
Unexpended  balance,  appropriation  for  repairs  and  altera- 
tions (Schoolhouse  Department)   23,161  50 

Excess  of  income,  1921-22,  over  that  estimated  .      .      .         67,772  67 


Total  $259,896  19 
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The  foregoing  sum  of  $923,573.47  having  been 
charged  to  the  above  account  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  change  in  accounting  methods  described  cannot 
fairly  be  included  in  the  accounts  of  either  of  the  finan- 
cial years  1921-22  or  1922-23,  each  of  which  includes 
the  cost  of  salaries  and  bills  for  twelve  months. 

The  following  report  shows  the  cost  of  the  school 
system  in  detail  and  includes  all  liabilities  contracted 
for  within  the  period  covered  by  the  report  and  all 
future  reports  will  be  made  on  such  basis  until  such 
time  as  some  change  is  made  in  the  existing  law  or  its 
interpretation. 

On  April  24,  1922,  the  School  Committee  made  the 
following  appropriations : 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization 


and  vocational  guidance : 

Salaries  of  instructors   $8,319,366  97 

Salaries  of  officers   234,716  44 

Salaries  of  custodians   586,778  32 

Fuel  and  light   466,536  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   649,161  18 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  custodians       .      .  6,956  64 

Physical  education   174,312  72 

School  physicians  and  nurses   140,164  96 

Pensions  to  teachers   109,017  18 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools   54,221  65 


$10,741,232  06 


On  April  24,  1922,  the  School  Committee  made  the 
following  appropriations  for  the  alteration  and  repair 
of  school  buildings,  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for  existing 
buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school  yards: 


(a)    Repairs,  English  High  School   $50,000  00 

(6)  Machinery,  East  Boston  High  School  ....  10,000  00 

(c)  Gunracks   10,000  00 

(d)  Boston  Trade  School,  linotype  repairs  ...  700  00 

(e)  Approved  productive  work  by  pupils  .  .  .  .  15,000  00 
(/)    Unassigned   914,300  00 


$1,000,000  00 
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On  May  1,  1922,  the  School  Committee  made  the 
following  appropriation  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of 
school  buildings,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the  amount  ap- 
propriated in  Item  /  (unassigned)  on  April  24,  1922, 
$100,000. 

The  following  amounts  received  during  the  year  were 
credited  to  the  sub-division  item  "  Salaries  of 
Instructors": 


For  Conservation  of  Eyesight,  under  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 229,  General  Acts  of  1919     ......         $3,900  00 

From  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  as  reim- 
bursement for  Rehabilitation  Course  conducted  at 
Boston  Trade  School  during  the  summer  of  1922   .      .  6,825  35 


To  the  item  " Pensions  to  Teachers"  was  credited  the 
sum  of  $55,723.44,  made  available  by  chapter  289  of 
the  Special  Acts  of  1916. 

To  the  item  "Physical  Education"  was  credited  the 
sum  of  $1,300  of  the  excess  of  income  received  during 
the  year. 

The  sums  of  the  foregoing  appropriations  and  credits 
were  as  follows: 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization 


and  vocational  guidance : 

Salaries  of  instructors   $8,330  092  32 

Salaries  of  officers   234.716  44 

Salaries  of  custodians   586,778  32 

Fuel  and  light   466,536  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   649,161  18 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  custodians      .      .  6,956  64 

Physical  education   175,612  72 

School  physicians  and  nurses   140,164  96 

Pensions  to  teachers   164,740  62 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools   54,221  65 

Repairs  and  alterations,  protection  against  fire  and  fire 
hazard,  and  new  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  build- 
ings, including  new  lighting  fixtures   1,100,000  00 


Total  amount  appropriated  $11,908,980  85 
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The  expenditures  were  as  follows: 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization  and 
vocational  guidance : 

Salaries  of  instructors  $8,297,755  32 

Salaries  of  officers   234,167  98 

Salaries  of  custodians   583,896  70 

Fuel  and  light   382,789  94 

Supplies  and  incidentals   640,606  31 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  custodians     .      .  6,847  33 

Physical  education   175,080  69 

School  physicians  and  nurses  .      .      .      .'            .      .  140,049  32 

Pensions  to  teachers   143,035  79 

Payments  to  permanent  pension  fund   21,704  83 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools   52,536  95 

Repairs  and  alterations,  protection  against  fire  and  fire 
hazard,  and  new  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  build- 
ings, including  new  lighting  fixtures   1,099,999  84 


Total  expenditures  $11,778,471  00 


Total  credits  brought  down  $11,908,980  85 

Total  expenditures  brought  down   11,778,471  00 


Balance  $130,509  85 


The  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  made  up  as 
follows : 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization  and 


vocational  guidance: 

Salaries  of  instructors   $32,337  00 

Salaries  of  officers   548  46 

Salaries  of  custodians   2,881  62 

Fuel  and  light   83,746  06 

Supplies  and  incidentals   8,554  87 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  custodians      .      .  109  31 

Physical  education   532  03 

School  physicians  and  nurses   115  64 

Pensions  to  teachers   — 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools   1 ,684  70 

Repairs  and  alterations,  protection  against  fire  and  fire 
hazard,  and  new  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  build- 
ings, including  new  lighting  fixtures   16 


Balance  $130,509  85 
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APPROPRIATION    FOR    NEW    SCHOOL    BUILDINGS,  LANDS, 

YARDS,  ETC. 

Appropriation  orders  for  lands  and  buildings  from 
the  tax  levy  for  the  financial  year  were  passed  by  the 
School  Committee  as  follows: 

On  April  17,  1922,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  the 
following  appropriations  are  hereby  made  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
administration  expenses  of  the  Schoolhonse  Department  for  the  additional 
cost  of  accommodations  previously  authorized  and  for  the  rent  of  hired 
school  accommodations: 

Administration  Expenses,  Schoolhouse  Commission. 
Item  1 . —  Administration  expenses,  Schoolhouse  Department,    $45,000  00 


Additional  Provision  to  Meet  Cost  of  Accommodations  Previously 


Authorized. 

Item  2. —  Charles  Sumner  District,  West  Roxbury :  Comple- 
tion of  intermediate  school  (Item  20,  1920;  Item  13, 
1921)     .....   $67,000  00 

Item  3. —  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester:  Completion 
of  four-room  building  to  connect  with  Bailey  Street 
Building  (Item  14,  1921)   8,000  00 

Item  4- —  Julia  Ward  Howe  District,  Roxbury :  Completion 
of  addition  on  Julia  Ward  Howe  lot,  four  rooms  and  hall 
(Item  35,  1920;  Item  21,  1921)   17,000  00 

Item  5. —  Robert  G.  Shaw  District,  West  Roxbury:  Comple- 
tion of  four-room  building,  Grades  I.  to  VI.,  near  Wash- 
ington street  and  High  View  avenue  (Item  22,  1921)  .         8,000  00 

Item  6. —  Dearborn  District,  Roxbury,  High  School  of 

Practical  Arts:  Completion  of  addition  (Item  4,  1916),  378  20 

Item  7. —  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dorchester:  Com- 
pletion of  four-room  building,  Grades  I.  to  III.  and 
kindergarten  (Item  31,  1920;  Item  15,  1921)        .      .         8,000  00 


Hired  Accommodations. 
Item  8. —  Rent  of  hired  accommodations       ....        60,000  00 


Total  $213,378  20 


On  May  8,  1922,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 
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Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  the 
following  appropriations  are  hereby  made  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
additional  cost  of  accommodations  previously  authorized,  and  for  addi- 
tional permanent  and  portable  school  accommodations  by  items  as  follows : 

Additional  Provision  to  Meet  Cost  of  Accommodations  Previously 


Authorized. 

Item  9. —  Mather  District,  Dorchester:  Land  and  construc- 
tion of  twenty-class-room  intermediate  school  building 
(Item  36,  1920)  $436,000  00 

Additional  School  Accommodations. 

Item  10. —  Phillips  Brooks  District,  Dorchester:  Construc- 
tion of  intermediate  school  building,  twenty  class  rooms, 
hall  and  shops  (Item  32,  1920)   147,831  14 

Item  11, —  Lewis  District,  Roxbury:  Roxbury  High  and 
Boston  Clerical  Schools  —  Construction  of  eighteen- 
room  annex  without  laboratories,  with  lunchroom  and 
gymnasium  (Item  25,  1920)  .      372,800  00 

Item  12. —  William  E.  Endicott  District,  Dorchester:  Addi- 
tional land  and  construction  of  sixteen-room  unit  of 
intermediate  school  building,  without  hall  or  special 
rooms   316,340  00 

Item  13. —  Thomas  Gardner  District,  Brighton:  Disposal  of 
annex,  and  construction  of  eight-room  addition  — 
Grades  I.  to  VI.  and  kindergarten  .....      160,000  00 

Item  14- —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Land  and  construc- 
tion of  eight-room  unit  of  sixteen-room  school  build- 
ing—Grades I.  to  VI.  and  kindergarten      .      .      .      172,000  00 

Item  15. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Land  and  construc- 
tion of  four-room  unit  of  sixteen-room  building  — 
Grades  I.  to  III.  and  kindergarten   102,000  00 

Item  16. —  Emerson  District,  East  Boston:  Land  and  con- 
struction of  intermediate  school  building,  twenty 
class  rooms   486,000  00 

Item  17. —  Martin  District,  Roxbury:  Land  and  construc- 
tion of  sixteen  or  eighteen-room  unit  of  a  new  central 
girls'  high  school,  without  laboratories,  with  gym- 
nasium and  lunchroom   135,000  00 

Item  18. —  Samuel  Adams  District,  East  Boston:  Land  and 
construction  of  intermediate  school  building,  twenty 
class  rooms  and  shops   49,000  00 

Item  19. —  Francis  Parkman  District,  Jamaica  Plain:  Land 
and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of  eight-room 
building  —  Grades  I.  to  III.  and  kindergarten     .      .        18,200  00 

Item  20. —  Hugh  O'Brien  District,  Roxbury:  Land  and 
construction  of  eight-room  unit  of  twelve-room  annex 
—  Grades  I.  to  VI.,  kindergarten,  cookery  and  manual 
training  rooms   26,800  00 

Carried  forward  $2,421,971  14 
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Brought  forward  $2,421,971  14 

Item  21 . —  Bennett  District,  Brighton :  Construction  of 
additional  story  on  Winship  School  building,  and  re- 
modelling of  present  building  for  intermediate  school 
purposes,  with  additional  shops   10,000  00 

Additional  Portable  Buildings. 
Item  22. —  Twelve  additional  portable  buildings   .      .      .        42,000  00 

Total  $2,473,971  14 


On  July  31,  1922,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920, 
appropriations  are  hereby  made  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  additional 
cost  of  accommodations  previously  authorized;  for  extension,  paving  and 
grading  of  school  yards;  and  for  rent  of  hired  school  accommodations,  as 
follows : 

Additional  Provision  to  Meet  Cost  of  Accommodations  Previously 


Authorized. 

Item  23. —  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester :  Comple- 
tion of  four-room  building  (Item  14,  1921;  Item  3,  1922),       $4,500  00 

Item  24. —  Robert  G.  Shaw  District,  West  Roxbury :  Con- 
struction of  four-room  building  for  kindergarten  and 
Grades  t  and  III.  (Item  30,  1920;  Item  29,  1921)      .  1,000  00 

Item  25. —  Charles  Sumner  District,  West  Roxbury :  Com- 
pletion of  intermediate  school  (Item  20,  1920;  Item  13, 
1921;  Item  2,  1922)   15,300  00 

Item  26. — •  Comins-Sherwin  Districts,  Roxbury:  Boston 
Industrial  School  for  Boys;  for  land  taken  under  emin- 
ent domain  (Item  3,  1916)   874  00 

Extension,  Paving  and  Grading  of  School  Yards. 

Item  27. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Extension  of  yard 

of  Oak  Square  School   4,500  00 

Item  28. —  Dearborn  District,  Roxbury :  Land  and  prepara- 
tion of  same  for  school  yard  (Item  22,  1920)       .      .  8,600  00 

Item  29. —  Blackinton-John  Cheverus  District,  East  Boston: 

Preparation  of  yard  of  Curtis  Guild  School  .      .      .  3,500  00 

Item  30. —  Land,  grading  and  leasing   14,126  03 

Hired  Accommodations. 
Item  31. —  Rent  of  Hired  Accommodations,  additional 

(Item  8,  1922)   7,000  00 


$59,400  03 
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TRANSFERS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  above  orders  making  appropria- 
tions for  lands  and  buildings  from  the  tax  levy  for  the 
financial  year,  orders  making  transfers  from  appropria- 
tions made  during  former  financial  years  were  passed 
by  the  School  Committee  as  follows: 

On  May  8,  1922,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  sums  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee  on 
March  8,  1917  (pages  41-43),  June  3,  1918  (pages  79-80),  June  16,  1919 
page  89),  September  8,  1919  (pages  137-138),  June  21,  1920  (pages  104- 
105),  May  16,  1921  (pages  60-61),  respectively,  the  following  sums  are 
hereby  transferred  from  the  1917,  1918,  1919,  1920,  and  1921  items  indi- 
cated to  the  1922  item  of  permanent  school  accommodations,  as  set  forth 
below : 

From  Item  6,  1917. —  Roger  Wolcott  District,  Dorchester: 
Elementary  school,  upper  grades,  completion  of  build- 


ing at  the  corner  of  Norfolk  and  Morton  streets  .      .        $2,144  93 

From  Item  4,  1918. — •  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester : 
Elementary  school,  upper  grades,  completion  of  build- 
ing on  Dunbar  avenue,  near  Moody  street  (Item  3, 
1917),   491  28 

From  Item  9,  1918. — ■  Agassiz-Bowditch  Districts,  Jamaica 

Plain:  West  Roxbury  High  School,  ten-room  addition,  32  37 

From  Item  11,  1918. — -Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Land 
and  plans  for  six-room  building,  upper  grades,  in 
vicinity  of  Mary  Lyon  School   3,000  00 

From  Item  2,  1919. —  Henry  Grew  District,  Hyde  Park: 
Hyde  Park  High  School,  completion  of  addition  author- 
ized in  1915  (Item  5,  1916;  Item  5,  1917)     ...  167  21 

From  Item  3,  1919. —  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  District,  Dor- 
chester: Elementary  school,  upper  and  lower  grades, 
completion  of  enlargement  of  building  on  Glenway  and 
Harvard  streets  (Item  10,  1915;  Item  8,  1916;  Item  8, 
1917)   481  57 

From  Item  5,  1919. —  Eliot-Hancock  District,  North  End: 
Charter  street,  elementary  school,  completion  of 
Michael  Angelo  School,  first  unit  (Item  3,  1914,  Bond 
Issue;  Item  9,  1915;  Item  8,  1916;  Item  15,  1917; 
Item  5,  1918)   102  84 

From  Item  8,  1919. —  Roger  Wolcott  District,  Dorchester : 
Intermediate  school,  plans  and  twenty-room  building 
with  four  shops   41,875  00 


Carried  forward 


$48,295  20 
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Brought  forward  $48,295  20 

From  Item  13,  1919. —  Twenty-one  additional  portable 

schoolhouses   653  78 

From  Item  14,  1919. —  Roger  Wolcott  District,  Dorchester: 
Completion  of  second  unit,  Pauline  Agassiz  Shaw 
School   1,438  92 

From  Item  11, 1920. —  Samuel  Adams  District,  East  Boston: 

Completion  of  elementary  school  (Item  9,  1919)  .      .        90,000  00 

From  Item  12,  1920  —  Eliot-Hancock  District,  North  End: 
Charter  Street  Elementary  School,  completion  of 
Michael  Angelo  School,  second  unit  (Item  3,  1920)     .        13,000  00 

From  Item  13,  1920. —  Lewis  District,  Roxbury:  Comple- 
tion of  Lewis  Elementary  School  (Item  5,  1920)  .      .        10,500  00 

From  Item  16,  1920. —  Additional  portable  schoolhouses    .  931  80 

From  Item  21, 1920. —  Emerson  District,  East  Boston:  Plans 
for  extension  to  Emerson  building:  six  intermediate 
class  rooms,  four  rooms  for  manual  training  and  domes- 
tic science,  and  one  principal's  office      ....        16,000  00 

From  Item  27, 1920. —  Edward  Everett  District,  Dorchester: 

Grading  of  addition  to  school  yard   602  00 

From  Item  2,  1921. —  Bowdoin  District,  West  End:  Grading 

of  extension  of  yard  of  Bowdoin  School  (Item  7,  1920),         2,747  16 

From  Item  10,  1921. —  Emerson  District,  East  Boston:  Con- 
struction of  extension  to  Emerson  building:  six  inter- 
mediate class  rooms,  four  rooms  for  manual  training  and 
domestic  science,  and  one  principal's  office  (Item  21, 
1920)   118,000  00 


To  Item  10  in  the  schedule  of  additional  permanent  school 
accommodations  for  which  appropriation  has  been  made 
on  this  date. —  Phillips  Brooks  District,  Dorchester: 
Construction  of  intermediate  school  building,  twenty 
class  rooms,  hall  and  shop  (Item  32,  1920)    .      .      .      302,168  86 

Total   $604,337  72 

On  January  8,  1923,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  order: 

Ordered,  That  from  the  appropriation  made  on  April  26,  1920  (see  page 
53)  under  Item  4  —  Blackinton-John  Cheverus  District,  East  Boston; 
Completion  of  elementary  school  (Item  7,  1919),  there  is  hereby  trans- 
ferred the  sum  of  $2,303.18  to  the  appropriation  made  on  July  31,  1922 
(see  page  110)  under  Item  29  —  Blackinton-John  Cheverus  District,  East 
Boston;  Preparation  of  yard  of  Curtis  Guild  School,  $3,500  —  making  said 
appropriation,  $5,803.18. 

On  April  3,  1922,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  orders: 

Ordered,  That  the  orders  passed  by  this  Board  at  its  meetings  of  Decem- 
ber 19,  1921  (see  page  184)  and  January  30,  1922  (see  page  199),  trans- 
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ferring  certain  sums  from  the  1920  items  to  the  1921  items  of  permanent 
school  accommodations  are  hereby  rescinded. 

Ordered,  That  from  the  appropriation  made  on  June  21,  1920,  and 
June  30,  1920  (see  pages  104  and  133)  under  Item  10,  1920,  Roger  Wolcott 
District,  Dorchester:  Completion  of  Intermediate  School  (Item  8,  1919), 
there  is  hereby  transferred  the  sum  of  $55,500  to  the  1921  items  of  per- 
manent school  accommodations  as  follows : 

Item  29,  1921—  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Rox- 
bury:  Construction  of  four  room  building  for  kinder- 
garten and  grades  I.  to  III.  (see  Item  30,  1920)    .      .      $55,500  00 


On  December  4,  1922,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  order: 

Ordered,  That  from  the  appropriation  made  on  July  31,  1922  (see  page 
110),  under  "Item  30  —  Land,  grading  and  leasing,"  there  is  hereby 
transferred  the  sum  of  $8,000  to  the  appropriation  made  on  May  2,  1921 
(see  page  47)  under  Item  16  —  John  Marshall  District,  Dorchester: 
Special  Class  Center;  land,  building  and  alterations,  $8,000;  making  said 
appropriation  $58,000. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  APPROPRIATION  ORDERS. 

Orders  making  amendments  to  appropriation  orders 
previously  made  were  passed  by  the  School  Committee 
as  follows: 

On  July  31,  1922,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  order : 

Ordered,  That  Item  14,  1921,  and  Item  3,  1922,  in  the  list  of  additional 
school  accommodations  for  those  years  (see  page  60,  1921;  page  37,  1922) 
are  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "to  connect  with  Bailey 
street  building"  so  that  the  items  will  read  as  follows: 

Item  14,  1921. —  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester: 

Construction  of  four-room  building        ....      $47,500  00 

Item  3,  1922  —  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester:  Com- 
pletion of  four-room  building  (Item  14,  1921)      .      .         8,000  00 

On  December  18,  1922,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  order : 

Ordered,  That  Item  11  of  the  order  passed  at  the  meeting  of  May  8,  1922, 
making  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  additional  cost  of 
accommodations  previously  authorized  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

Item  11. —  Lewis  District,  Roxbury:  Land  and  construction 
of  a  36-class  room  girls'  high  school  and  a  36-class- 
room  boys'  high  school  $372,800  00 
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The  sums  appropriated  for  new  buildings,  lands,  yards, 
etc.,  totaling  $2,746,749.37,  form  a  part  of  the  tax  levy 
for  the  year. 

In  addition  the  sum  of  $606,640.90  has  been  pro- 
vided by  transfer  of  unexpended  balances  of  previous 
years  as  referred  to  in  the  foregoing. 

This  money  is  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Schoolhouse  Commission  and  is  accounted  for  by  them 
in  detail  in  their  report.  It  has  not  been  considered 
wise  to  introduce  such  matter  into  this  report,  not  only 
for  the  reason  that  it  would  be  a  duplication  of  infor- 
mation in  the  report  of  the  commission,  but  because  for 
purposes  of  comparison  with  expenditures  of  other 
years  or  of  other  cities  it  appears  better  to  separate 
statements  of  maintenance  and  operating  expenses  from 
construction  accounts. 

Summary. 

appropriations,  credits  to  appropriations  and  transfers. 


For  general  school  purposes,  including 
Americanization  and  vocational  guid- 
ance: 


Salaries  of  instructors  . 

$8,330,092 

32 

Salaries  of  officers  .... 

.  234,716 

44 

Salaries  of  custodians  .... 

586,778 

32 

Fuel  and  light  

466,536 

00 

Supplies  and  incidentals 

.  649,161 

18 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and 

cus- 

6,956 

64 

175,612 

72 

School  physicians  and  nurses  . 

.  140,164 

96 

Pensions  to  teachers  .... 

164,740 

62 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools 

54,221 

65 

  $10,808,980  85 

Alterations  and  repairs  of  school  buildings  ....  1,100,000  00 
New  school  buildings,  lands,  yards,  etc.  (from  the  tax 

levy)   2,746,749  37 

New  school  buildings,  lands,  yards,  etc.  (by  transfer  of 

unexpended  balances  of  previous  years)       .      .      .        606,640  90 

$15,262,371  12 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  amount  of  money  available  for  physical  educa- 
tion under  chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919  and 
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chapter  249  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919  was  $171,312.72. 
To  this  sum  was  added  the  estimated  income  for  the 
year  amounting  to  $3,000,  and  during  the  year  $1,300 
of  the  excess  of  income  was  also  added. 

The  total  amount  appropriated  for  this  purpose  was, 
therefore,  as  follows: 


Appropriation  from  tax  levy  for  1922-23      ....     $171,312  72 

Estimated  income   3,000  00 

Excess  of  income  appropriated   1,300  00 


Total  amount  appropriated  $175,612  72 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows: 

Salaries  charged  to  office  of  Department  of 

Physical  Training   $8,754  99 

Salaries,  schools   81,454  82 

Salaries  of  teachers,  playgrounds  *  .      .      .  40,667  85 

Salaries  of  custodians,  playgrounds        .      .  5,202  03 
Supplies,    equipment    and    incidentals  for 

schools  and  playgrounds,  etc.       .      .      .  39,001  00 


Total  expenditures   175,080  69 


Balance                                                                .  $532  03 

Trial  Balance  —  Physical  Education  Appropriation.! 
Dr. 

Appropriation,  physical  education   $175,612  72 

Supplies  overcharged  to  schools   — 

Stock  inventory,  January  31,  1922    3,624  28 

Stock  items  charged  to  special  account  1921-22    .      .      .  258  04 


$179,495  04 

Cr. 

Salaries  charged  to  office  of  Department  of  Physical  Train- 
ing  $8,754  99 

Salaries,  schools   81,454  82 

Salaries,  playgrounds   40,667  85 

Salaries,  playground  custodians   5,202  03 

Supplies,  schools  and  other  activities   24,649  55 

Supplies,  playgrounds   10,309  53 

Supplies,  office  of  Department  of  Physical  Training    .      .  3,903  59 

Carried  forward   $174,942  36 


*  This  cost  of  playgrounds  is  exclusive  of  the  salaries  of  any  part  of  the  supervising  staff 
who  were  in  any  way  connected  with  the  playgrounds.  The  complete  cost  of  playgrounds 
is  shown  later  on  in  this  report  under  "Cost  of  Playgrounds." 

t  Exclusive  of  items  not  charged  to  physical  education  appropriation. 
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Brought  forward   $174,942  36 

Supplies,  undercharged  to  schools   216  60 

Stock  inventory,  January  31,  1923    3,804  05 

Balance  unexpended   532  03 


$179,495  04 

SCHOOL  PHYSICIANS  AND  NUKSES. 

The  amount  of  money  available  for  school  physicians 
and  nurses  under  chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919 
and  chapter  249  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919  was 
$140,164.96. 


Appropriation  from  the  tax  levy  for  1922-23  ...     $140,164  96 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows: 

Salaries: 

Office  of  Department  of  Medical  Inspection,  $12,408  77 

School  physicians,  schools     ....  45,193  98 

Nurses,  schools   77,723  79 

Supplies  for  school  physicians  and  nurses      .  4,722  78 


Total  expenditures   140,049  32 


Balance   >   $115  64 

Trial  Balance  —  Appropriation,  School  Physicians  and  Nurses.* 

Dr. 

Appropriation   $140,164  96 

Supplies  overcharged  to  schools   185  87 

Stock  inventory,  January  31,  1922    2,210  53 

Stock  items  charged  to  special  account  1921-22  ...  40  60 


$142,601  96 

Cr. 

Salaries  charged  to  office  of  Department  of  Medical  Inspec- 
tion   $12,408  77 

Salaries,  school  physicians,  schools   45,193  98 

Salaries,  school  nurses,  schools   77,723  79 

Supplies,  schools  and  other  activities   3,161  49 

Supplies,  office  of  Department  of  Medical  Inspection  .      .  2,036  58 

Supplies  undercharged  to  schools   — 

Stock  inventory,  January  31,  1923    1,961  71 

Balance  unexpended   115  64 


$142,601  96 


*  Exclusive  of  items  not  charged  to  appropriation  for  school  physicians  and  nurses. 
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EXTENDED  USE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  amount  of  money  available  for  extended  use  of 
the  public  schools  under  chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts 
of  1919  and  chapter  641  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  was 
$46,721.65.  To  this  sum  was  added  the  estimated 
income  for  the  year  amounting  to  $7,500. 

The  total  amount  available  for  this  purpose  was, 
therefore,  as  follows : 


Appropriation  from  tax  levy  1922-23   $46,721  65 

Estimated  ncome  added   7,500  00 

Total  $54,221  65 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows : 

Salaries,  office  of  Director   $4,679  28 

Salaries,  school  centers   25,030  50 

Salaries,  use  of  school  accommodations  .      .  512  00 
Salaries,  custodians,  school  centers  .      .      .  7,438  26 
Salaries,  custodians,  use  of  school  accommo- 
dations   4,332  68 

Supplies,    equipment    and    incidentals  for 

centers,  etc   10,544  23 


Total  expenditures   52,536  95 

Balance  $1,684  70 


Trial  Balance  —  Appropriation,  Extended  Use  of  the  Public 


Schools.* 
Dr. 

Appropriation  $54,221  65 

Supplies  overcharged   — 

Stock  inventory,  January  31,  1922    262  90 


$54,484  55 

Cr. 

Salaries,  office  of  Director   $4,679  28 

Salaries,  school  centers   25,030  50 

Salaries,  use  of  school  accommodations   512  00 

Salaries,  custodians,  school  centers   7,438  26 

Salaries,  custodians,  use  of  school  accommodations     .      .  4,332  68 

Supplies  and  incidentals,  office   272  23 


Carried  forward  $42,264  95 


*  Exclusive  of  items  not  charged  to  appropriation,  extended  use  of  the  public  schools. 
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Brought  forward   $42,264  95 

Supplies  and  incidentals,  school  centers   9,291  19 

Supplies  and  incidentals,  use  of  school  accommodations     .  1,091  81 

Supplies,  undercharged  to  schools   — 

Stock  inventory,  January  31,  1923    151  90 

Balance  unexpended   1,684  70 


$54,484  55 


EXPENDITURES  BY  SCHOOLHOUSE  COMMISSION. 

The  appropriation  made  for  "  Repairs  and  Altera- 
tions, protection  against  fire  and  fire  hazards,  and  new 
furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  buildings,  including 
new  lighting  fixtures "  ($1,099,999.84),  was  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Schoolhouse  Commission  as 
follows : 

Repairs  and  Alterations. 


Carpentry : 

Repairs   $106,287  02 

Alterations        .   81,033  76 

New  floors   3,261  50 

Hardware   — 

Furniture  and  Equipment : 

New  furniture   135,194  88 

Repairs  to  furniture   35,665  97 

New  curtains   13,972  76 

Curtain  repairs   16,437  30 

New  clocks   415  00 

Clock  repairs   1,675  75 

Electric  clock  maintenance     .      .      .      .  1,091  65 

Electric  clock  installation       ....  723  00 

Industrial  apparatus  installation    .      .      .  3,905  68 

Industrial  apparatus  maintenance     .      .      .  938  76 
Manual  training  and  prevocational  installa- 
tion   6,518  27 

Manual  training  and  prevocational  main- 
tenance   451  45 

Reflectoscope  maintenance     ....  563  54 

Reflectoscope  installation       ....  647  00 

Vacuum  cleaning  maintenance      .      .      .  181  45 

Vacuum  cleaning  installation  ....  — 

Rubber  treads  and  matting    ....  4,254  91 

Gymnasium  apparatus   — 

Blackboards : 

New   2,378  80 

Repairs   14,151  86 


Carried  forward  $429,750  31 
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Brought  forward   $429,750  31 

Plumbing   104,411  67 

Roofing   56,867  51 

Painting   75,609  56 

Glazing   13,507  22 

Heating: 

Repairs   77,629  85 

Ventilation   422  65 

Care  of  Grounds: 

Gypsy  moths     ........  — 

Planting   5,721  99 

Masonry: 

Repairs   67,668  78 

Plastering   8,506  55 

Paving       .   14,901  26 

Catch-basins   8,746  19 

Asphalt  and  concrete       .            .      .      .  4,870  55 

Waterproofing   — 

Grading   5,567  00 

Locks  and  Bells: 

Bells  and  telephone  installation     .      .      .  4,925  25 

Bells  and  telephone  maintenance   .      .      .  4,690  77 

Locksmithing   10,822  28 

Electric  and  Gas  Work: 

Electric  light  installation       ....  74,062  09 

Electric  light  maintenance      ....  7,573  24 

Gas  appliance  installation      ....  687  22 

Gas  appliance  maintenance    ....  1,147  76 

Fire  Protection: 

Fire  alarm  installation   — 

Fire  alarm  maintenance   3,853  93 

Fire  escapes,  new   14,420  00 

Fire  escapes,  repairs   5,786  29 

Fire  extinguishers   1,014  98 

Fire  protection   1,630  68 

Miscellaneous : 

Flagstaffs   2,230  45 

Iron  and  wire  work   10,751  71 

Custodians'  supplies   1,495  85 

Care  and  cleaning   434  03 

Teaming   4,136  72 

Motors  and  engines   3,147  12 

 $1,026,991  46 

Administration  Expenses. 

Salaries,  commissioners  and  clerks    .      .      .  $10,497  37 

Salaries,  inspectors   47,722  43 

Storehouse   2,632  94 

Electric  lighting  of  offices   — 


Carried  forward 


$60,852  74 
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Brought  forward   $60,852  74 

Postage   580  00 

Printing   1,049  77 

Stationery   825  43 

Advertising   385  30 

Telephone   66  36 

Automobile  expenses   5,069  58 

Furniture  .  1,209  74 

Car  fares,  traveling  expenses     ....  2,565  35 

Boiler  insurance    .......  83  11 

Sundries   19  00 

Subscription   21  00 

Teaming   31  00 

Expert  services   250  00 

  $73,008  38 

Total  repairs  and  administration  expenses      .      .      .$1,099,999  84 
Summary,  Repairs,  Alterations,  etc. 

Appropriations : 

(a)  Repairs,  English  High  School  .  .  $50,000  00 
(6)    Machinery,  East  Boston  High  School,      10,000  00 

(c)  Gunracks   10,000  00 

(d)  Boston  Trade  School,  linotype  repairs,  700  00 

(e)  Approved  productive  work  by  pupils,  15,000  00 
(/)    Unassigned   1,014,300  00 

 $1,100,000  00 

Expenditures: 

(a)  Repairs,  English  High  School       .      .     $53,754  91 

(b)  Machinery,  East  Boston  High  School,       9,133  94 

(c)  Gunracks   5,228  00 

(d)  Boston  Trade  School,  linotype  repairs,  — 

(e)  Approved  productive  work  by  pupils,  15,070  96 
(/)    All  other  expenses  1,016,812  03 

  1,099,999  84 

Balance    $0  16 

BENTS  AND  TAXES. 

Under  chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919  rents 
and  taxes  are  charged  against  the  appropriation  for 
new  school  buildings,  lands,  yards  and  furnishings. 

In  consequence,  while  they  are  set  forth  below,  it 
should  be  distinctly  understood  that  they  are  no  longer 
to  be  included  in  the  accounts  of  maintenance  costs. 

Ashmont  street,  164   $750  00 

Beacon  street,  100    2,916  69 

Berkeley  street,  142    4,383  62 

Carried  forward  $8,050  31 
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Brought  forward   $8,050  31 

Boylston  street,  48    1,815  00 

Brighton  avenue,  Baptist  Church     .      .      .  1,275  00 

Center  street,   1,470  63 

Central  Square  Theater   100  00 

Chestnut  Hill  avenue   675  00 

Codman  Square  Theater   175  00 

Eliot  street,  Jamaica  Plain  (Trustees  Build- 
ing)   '  1,200  00 

First  Swedish  Methodist  Church  of  Boston    .  1,625  00 

Franklin  Union   4,800  00 

Hanson  street,  1    936  00 

Hyde  Park  Gymnasium,  Y.  M.  C.  A.      .      .  720  00 

Hyde  Park,  Y.  M.  C.  A   1,573  35 

La  Grange  street,  25    6,104  34 

Moon  street   15,210  00 

North  Bennet  street,  39      ....  4,759  50 

Saratoga  street,  66    845  00 

Savin  Hill  avenue,  191    400  00 

School  street,  Roxbury   499  46 

Tileston  street,  52    1,320  00 

Tremont  street,  218    6,532  00 

Tremont  street,  278B   425  00 

Tremont  Temple   600  00 

Unitarian  Church  of  Roslindale        .            .  910  00 

Upham  Memorial  Church   845  00 

Washington  street,  5224,  West  Roxbury  .      .  227  50 

Washington  street,  596  and  596A,  Brighton    .  140  00 

Winthrop  street,  M.  E.  Church  ....  770  00 


Total  rents  and  taxes  $64,003 

INCOME. 

The  income  for  the  financial  year  was  as  follows: 

Tuition  of  non-resident  pupils: 

Normal  School   $2,697  18 

Latin  and  high  schools   12,753  32 

Elementary  schools   499  22 

Boston  Clerical  School   460  83 

Trade  School  for  Girls,  day  and  extension 

classes   14,121  78 

Boston  Trade  School   14,971  67 

Boston  Trade  School,  Evening  Classes        .  477  02 

Continuation  School,  Voluntary    ...  13  60 

Day  School  for  Immigrants    ....  26  15 

Training  School  for  teachers  of  Mechanic 

Arts        ........  2,537  38 

Evening  high  schools   28  00 


Carried  forward   $48,586  15 
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Brought  forward  148,586  15 

Evening  elementary  schools  .  .  .  .  133  30 
Speech  improvement  classes  ....  37  25 
Summer  Review  elementary  schools  .  70  00 
Summer  Review  High  School  .  .  .  188  00 
State  wards  (from  the  Commonwealth)  .  7,580  28 
Tuition  of  deaf  mutes  (from  the  Common- 
wealth)  53,211  80 

  $109,806  78 

Salaries  of  instructors  overpaid  refunded   851  95 

Smith  Fund   .    324  50 

Stoughton  Fund   .      .      .      .  212  00 

Aid  from  the  Commonwealth  for  industrial  education: 
Trade  School  for  Girls: 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,  1920,  to  August 
31,  1921      .      .      .      .      .      .      .     $33,527  14 

Boston  Trade  School : 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,  1920,  to  August 

31,  1921    36,095  34 

Boston  Trade  School,  Evening  Classes : 
One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,  1920,  to  August 

31,  1921      :   8,116  68 

Continuation  School,  Compulsory: 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,  1920,  to  August 
31,  1921      .......      66,276  11 

Charlestown    High    School,  Co-operative 
Course : 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,  1920,  to  August 

31,  1921   .        6,871  22 

Dorchester  High  School  Co-operative  Course : 
One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,  1920,  to  August 

31,  1921    1,920  97 

Hyde  Park  High  School  Co-operative  Course : 
One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,  1920,  to  August 

31,  1921   4,377  98 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  Household  Arts 
Department : 
One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  January  1,  1920,  to  August 
31,  1921    28,997  84 


Carried  forward 


$186,183  28  $111,195  23 
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Brought  forward  $186,183  28  $111,195  23 

West   Roxbury   High   School,  Vocational 
Agricultural  Department : 
One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,  1920,  to  August 

31,  1921    975  44 

Evening  Practical  Arts  Courses: 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,  1920,  to  Akgust 

31,  1921    9,003  42 

Afternoon  Practical  Arts  Classes: 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,  1920,  to  August 

31,  1921    1,341  48 

Summer  Practical  Arts  Classes : 
One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,  1920,  to  August 

31,  1921    395  28 

  197,898  90 

One  half  tuition  charges  paid  for  Boston  pupils  attending 
state-aided  schools  in  other  cities  and  towns  (from  the 

Commonwealth)        .'   172  00 

Traveling  expenses  of  deaf  mutes  (from  the  Commonwealth),  4,236  45 
Reimbursement  from  the  Commonwealth,  promotion  of 

Americanization  (chapter  295.  General  Acts  of  1919),      20,541  65 

Smith-Hughes  Fund,  allotment   25,673  04 

Light  at  polling  places  (from  Election  Department)      .  20  80 

Sale  of  badges  to  licensed  minors   346  50 

Sale  of  books  and  supplies   5,574  66 

Sale  of  car  tickets  1,11915 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  work  done  for  Schoolhouse 

Commission   — 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  sale  of  materials,  etc.  .  .  — 
Sale  of  manual  arts  materials  (elementary  schools)  .  .  3,943  44 
Manual  arts,  work  done  for  Schoolhouse  Commission   .      .  675  75 

Incidentals   207  58 

Trade  School  for  Girls : 

Sale  of  products  $14,342  44 

Telephone  charges   — 

  14,342  44 

Boston  Trade  School : 

Sale  of  products  $3,547  54 

Work  done  for  Schoolhouse  Commission  .  3,944  20 
Supplies  purchased  for  Federal  students      .  — 

  7,491  74 

Boston  Trade  School,  Evening  Classes,  sale  of  products      .  — 


Carried  forward 


$393,439  33 
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Brought  forward  $393,439  33 

Continuation  School,  Compulsory: 

Sale  of  products  $1,837  37 

Work  done  for  Schoolhouse  Commission     .  — 

  1,837  37 

Telephone  charges   363  48 

Forfeited  advance  payments: 

Evening  high  schools  $2,879  00 

Evening  elementary  schools  ....  2,282  50 
Boston  Trade  School,  evening  classes   .      .  582  00 

Trade  School  for  Girls,  Extension  Classes  (evening)  — 

Interest   300  44 

  6,043  94 

Department  of  Physical  Training,  returns,  etc.,  from  games,  3,017  75 
Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools,  receipts  from  school 

centers  and  from  use  of  school  accommodations        .      .        9,549  98 
Sale  of  second-hand  furniture,  etc.  (Schoolhouse  Commis- 
sion)  799  85 

Cosmopolitan  Trust  Company,  dividend  on  funds  deposited,  519  01 

Conscience  Fund   50  00 

Barrels,  etc.,  returned  to  dealers   2,186  60 

Dog  licenses  $22,998  00 

Less  damages  by  dogs   4,202  25 

  18,795  75 

Total  income  *  $436,603  06 


Income  from  Trust  Funds. 

Bowdoin  Dorchester  School  Fund   $191  26 

Eastburn  School  Fund   435  00 

Franklin  Medal  Fund   35  00 

Gibson  School  Fund   3,258  86 

Horace  Mann  School  Funds   307  00 

Peter  P.  F.  Degrand  School  Fund   1,174  26 

Teachers'  Waterston  Fund   144  00 

Charlestown  School  Fund   222  76 

Comins  School  Library  Fund   17  50 

Latin  School  Prize  Fund     ........  36  76 

Lawrence  High  School  Fund   70  00 

Lawrence  Latin  School  Fund     ........  70  00 

Milmore  Brimmer  School  Fund   20  00 

Norcross  School  Library  Fund   38  76 

Sherwin  School  Graduates  Fund   81  00 

Devens  Infant  School  Fund   40  00 

Webb  Franklin  School  Fund   70  00 

Smith  Fund  f   324  50 

Stoughton  Fund  f  >  212  00 

Ensign  David  A.  Hoffman  Memorial  Fund    .      .      .      .  50  00 


$6,798  66 


*  Exclusive  of  items  credited  to  appropriations  and  sinking  funds. 

t  Included  in  general  income  of  School  Committee.    (See  income  statement  preceding.) 
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The  above  total  of  $6,798.66  from  the  income  of  the 
above  funds  is  available  for  and  limited  to  expenditures 
under  the  provisions  of  these  funds. 

AID  FROM  THE  COMMONWEALTH  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION* 

Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  471  of  the  Acts  of 
1911,  chapter  106  of  the  Acts  of  1912,  chapter  805  of 
the  Acts  of  1913,  and  chapter  174  of  the  Acts  of  1914, 
the  Commonwealth  has  paid  over  into  the  city  treasury 
during  the  past  financial  year  the  sum  of  $197,898.90. 

This  sum  is  one  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  of 
schools  and  classes  established  with  the  approval  of  the 
Department  of  Education. 

Trade  School  for  Girls: 

From  September  1,  1920,  to  August  31,  1921  .  .  .  $33,527  14 
Boston  Trade  School : 

From  September  1,  1920,  to  August  31,  1921  .  .  .  36,095  34 
Boston  Trade  School,  Evening  Classes : 

From  September  1,  1920,  to  August  31,  1921  .  .  .  8,116  68 
Continuation  School,  Compulsory: 

From  September  1,  1920,  to  August  31,  1921  .  .  .  66,276  11 
Charlestown  High  Co-operative  Course: 

From  September  1,  1920,  to  August  31,  1921  .  .  .  6,871  22 
Dorchester  High  School  Co-operative  Course : 

From  September  1,  1920,  to  August  31,  1921  .  .  .  1,920  97 
Hyde  Park  High  Co-operative  Course : 

From  September  1,  1920,  to  August  31,  1921  .  \  .  4,377  98 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts ;  Household  Arts  Department : 


From  September  1,  1920,  to  August  31,  1921  .  .  .  28,997  84 
West  Roxbury  High,  Vocational  Agricultural  Department: 

From  September  1,  1920,  to  August  31,  1921  ...          975  44 

Evening   Practical   Arts    Courses    (Evening  Elementary 
Schools) : 

From  September  1,  1920,  to  August  31,  1921  .  .  .  9,003  42 
Afternoon  Practical  Arts  Classes : 

From  September  1,  1920,  to  August  31,  1921  .  .  .  1,341  48 
Summer  Practical  Arts  Classes : 

From  September  1,  1920,  to  August  31,  1921  ...          395  28 


Total  $197,898  90 


The  Commonwealth  does  not  bear  any  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  buildings  or  their  original  equipment.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  fourteen  activities  established 
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with  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Education 
which  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  above  legisla- 
tion, viz.,  Trade  School  for  Girls  (including  day  and 
extension  classes),  Boston  Trade  School,  Boston  Trade 
School  Evening  Classes,  Continuation  School  (House- 
hold Arts  Class),  Compulsory  Continuation  School, 
Evening  Practical  Arts  Courses,  Afternoon  Practical 
Arts  Classes,  Summer  Practical  Arts  Classes,  High 
School  of  Practical  Arts  (Household  Arts  Department), 
Hyde  Park  High  School,  Co-operative  Course,  and  the 
Charlestown  High  School,  Co-operative  Course,  Dor- 
chester High  School,  Co-operative  Course,  West  Rox- 
bury  High  School,  Vocational  Agricultural  Department, 
Summer  Practical  Arts  Courses  (canning)  and  Unit 
Agricultural  Courses. 

Net  Expenditures. 
Total  expenditures  (exclusive  of  new  buildings,  lands, 


yards,  etc.)  $11,778,471  00 

Deduct  total  income   436,603  06 

Net  expenditures  *  $11,341,867  94 

Add  expenditures  for  new  schoolhouses,  additions,  etc.  (by 

the  Schoolhouse  Commission)!    1,778,844  42 

Total  net  expenditures  J  $13,110,712  36 


COMPARISON  OF  EXPENDITURES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  expenditures  for 
the  financial  years  1922-23  and  1921-22,  exclusive  of 
lands  and  buildings,  with  the  increases  and  decreases 
in  the  several  items : 


1922-23. 

1921-22. 

Increases, 
1922-23. 

For  general  school  purposes,  including 
Americanization  and  Vocational 
Guidance: 

$8,297,755  32 
234,167  98 
583,896  70 

$7,763,333  68 
226,046  12 
561,263  48 

$534,421  64 
8,121  86 
22,633  22 

Salaries  of  custodians  

*  That  part  of  the  total  expenditures  coming  from  the  School  Committee  share  of  the 
local  tax  levy. 

t  Partly  from  loans  and  partly  from  the  tax  levy.  For  details  see  the  report  of  the 
Schoolhouse  Commission.  X  Exclusive  of  interest  and  sinking  fund. 
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1922-23. 

1921-22. 

In crosses, 
1922-23. 

$382,789  94 
640,606  31 

$492,867  29 
651,605  12 
7,256  72 

$110,077  35* 
10,998  81* 
409  39* 

Supplies  and  incidentals  

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and 
custodians. 

6,847  33 

175,080  69 
140,049  32 
143,035  79 
21,704  83 

167,993  40 
132,158  23 
134,783  68 
17,590  83 

7,087  29 
7,891  09 
8,252  11 
4,114  00 

Pensions  to  teachers  

Payments  to  Permanent  Pension  Fund, 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools  

52,536  95 

59,309  92 

6,772  97* 

Repairs    and    alterations,  protection 
against  fire  and  fire  hazards,  and  new 
furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  build- 
ings, including  new  lighting  fixtures. 

1,099,999  84 

953,712  71 

146,287  13 

Totals  :  

$11,778,471  00 

$11,167,921  18 

$610,549  82 

*  Decrease. 


PENSIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 

In  1908  and  each  year  thereafter  up  to  and  including 
1914,  the  School  Committee,  under  the  authority  of 
section  4  of  chapter  589  of  the  Acts  of  1908,  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  pensions  and  making  pay- 
ments to  the  Permanent  Pension  Fund  the  sum  of  five 
cents  on  each  $1,000  of  the  valuation  of  the  city,  upon 
which  appropriations  by  the  City  Council  are  based. 

During  the  year  1913-14  the  sum  so  appropriated 
was  found  insufficient  to  pay  pensions  for  the  year,  and 
the  additional  sum  of  $880.43  was  transferred  from  the 
accrued  interest  of  the  Permanent  Pension  Fund. 

In  1914-15  a  transfer  of  $7,628.60  from  the  same 
fund  was  found  to  be  necessary  for  the  same  reason. 

Chapter  304  of  the  Acts  of  1915  has  made  available 
from  the  tax  levy  seven  cents  on  each  $1,000  of  the 
valuation  of  the  city,  which,  during  the  year  1918-19, 
amounted  to  $107,911.83.  This  sum  was  found  insuf- 
ficient and  it  became  necessary  to  transfer  $2,870.55 
from  the  accrued  interest  of  the  Permanent  Pension 
Fund,  making  a  total  of  $110,782.38  expended  for  the 
purpose  during  that  year. 

Chapter  289  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1916  provided  that 
"The  sums  payable  by  the  Commonwealth  to  the  City 
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of  Boston,  under  the  provisions  of  section  13  of  chapter 
832  of  the  Acts  of  the  year  1913,  being  an  act  to  establish 
a  retirement  system  for  public  school  teachers,  as  reim- 
bursement for  certain  pensions  paid  by  the  city  to  retired 
school  teachers,  shall  be  put  into  the  current  pension 
fund  held  by  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston 
and  used  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter 
589  of  the  Acts  of  the  year  1908."  Under  this  act  the 
sum  of  $55,723.44  paid  over  by  the  Commonwealth  to 
the  city  became  available  during  the  financial  year  and 
was  added  to  the  appropriation  from  the  tax  levy  for 
paying  pensions  to  retired  teachers. 

Since  the  enactment  of  chapter  589  of  the  Acts  of 
1908,  payments  as  pensions  and  to  the  Permanent 
Pension  Fund  have  been  distributed  as  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


Financial  Year. 


Pensions  to 
Retired  Teachers 
from  the 
Tax  Levy. 


Payments  to  the 
Permanent  Pension 
Fund 
from  the 
Tax  Levy. 


Payments  to  the 
Permanent  Pension 
Fund  from  the 
Fund  paid  over 

by  the 
Commonwealth  .* 


1908-  09... 

1909-  10... 

1910-  11... 

1911-  12... 

1912-  13... 

1913-  14... 

1914-  15... 

1915-  16... 

1916-  17... 

1917-  18... 

1918-  19... 

1919-  20... 

1920-  21... 

1921-  22... 

1922-  23... 

Totals 


$1,678  50 
8,075  12 
26,247  88 
55,350  31 
64,510  76 
0)  72,893  19 
(2)  81,482  96 
90,011  87 
96,029  97 
104,347  95 

(3)  110,782  38 

(4)  116,392  59 

(5)  127,567  79 

(6)  134,783  68 

(7)  143,035  79 


$119,181  08 
39,946  77 
12,420  53 
5,681  66 


15,741  25 
11,631  48 
5,432  37 


$24,321  96 

22,490  03 

18,175  03 

10,450  65 

17,590  83 

21,704  83 


$1,233,190  74       $210,035  14 


$114,733  33 


Grand  total,  twelve  years 


$1,557,959  21 


*  0 
(>) 

Fund 

(-) 
Fund 

(3) 
Fund 

(«) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


nder  chapter  289,  Special  Acts  of  1916. 

Including  $880.43  transferred  from  the  accrued  interest  of  the  Permanent  Pension 

Including  $7, 628.60  transferred  from  the  accrued  interest  of  the  Permanent  Pension 

Including  $2,870.55  transferred  from  the  accrued  interest  of  the  Permanent  Pension 

including  $10,066.86  of  the  sum  ($28,241.89)  paid  over  by  the  Commonwealth. 
Including  $23,243.77  of  the  sum  ($33,694.42)  paid  over  by  the  Commonwealth. 
Including  $27.93S.06  of  the  sum  ($45,528.89)  paid  over  by  the  Commonwealth. 
Including  $34,018.61  of  the  sum  ($55,723.44)  paid  over  by  the  Commonwealth. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPENDITURES. 

The  distribution  of  the  total  expenditures,  exclusive 
of  lands  and  buildings,  pensions,  and  repairs  and  altera- 
tions, in  percentage  of  the  whole  sum,  is  as  follows: 


Salaries  of  instructors  

$8,297,755  32 

79.0 

Salaries  of  officers  

234,167  98 

2.2 

583,896  70 

5.6 

Fuel  and  light  

382,789  94 

3.6 

Supplies  and  incidentals  

640,606  31 

6.1 

Physical  education  

175,080  69 

1.7 

School  physicians  and  nurses  

140,049  32 

1.3 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools  

52,536  95 

0.5 

Total  

$10,506,883  21 

100.0 

SUPPLIES  AND  INCIDENTALS. 

The  expenditures  for  the  year  under  the  appropriation 
for  Supplies  and  Incidentals  were  as  follows: 


Text-books   $123,836  49 

Supplementary  books   37,982  12 

Reference  books   7,410  37 

Rebinding  books   1,007  88 

Music  sheets   461  92 

Globes   187  30 

Maps   4,933  47 

Charts  '  616  92 

Pianos   4,633  75 

Repairs,  regulation,  and  reconstruction  of  pianos   .      .      .  1,235  50 

Other  musical  instruments   3,258  10 

Orchestral  music   289  75 

Piano  covers,  etc   84  25 

Piano  tuning  .   2,122  00 

Moving  pianos      ..........  182  00 

Manual  training  supplies  (high  and  elementary  schools)      .  56,218  97 

Drawing  supplies  (high  and  elementary  schools)    .      .      .  28,679  09 

Science  apparatus  and  supplies   4,925  44 

Laboratory  assistance,  perishable  supplies  and  incidentals    .  1,415  77 

Commercial  supplies   10,579  62 

Commercial  machines  and  typewriters  (including  rentals  and 

repairs)   6,184  80 


•  Carried  forward  $296,245  51 
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Brought  forward     .•   §296,245  51 

Kindergarten  supplies   4,677  70 

Sewing  supplies  and  equipment   3,667  12 

Cooking  supplies  and  equipment   14,176  92 

Supplies  for  Busy  Work   22,753  82 

Penmanship  supplies  (high  and  elementary  schools)      .      .  183  30 

Supplies  and  equipment  for  Compulsory  Continuation  School,  5,484  60 

Trade  School  for  Girls,  supplies  and  equipment     .      .      .  11,350  17 

Boston  Trade  School,  supplies  and  equipment       .      .      .  21,462  84 

Practical  Arts  Courses  (day  and  evening)       ....  401  39 

Supplies  for  general  educational  purposes       ....  15,591  10 

Printing  and  printing  stock   32,888  17 

Advertising   626  60^. 

Records,  proceedings,  etc   3,046  91 

Stationery   75,114  66 

Postage  (officers  and  departments)   4,821  16 

Postage  (schools)   1,878  07 

Office  equipment   923  34 

Office  supplies  and  incidentals   3,379  87 

Printing  for  offices   3,335  71 

Custodians'  supplies   25,185  77 

Expressage   2,122  82 

Railroad  and  other  fares  for  Horace  Mann  School  pupils 

(except  street  car  tickets)   1,786  91 

Car  tickets  as  authorized  by  Board   14,700  45 

Tuition,  wards  of  the  city   26,394  37 

Tuition,  others  (pupils  attending  school  in  Brookline)  and  in 

outside  vocational  schools,  etc   13,796  62 

Diplomas   3,937  14 

Removing  ashes   1,697  73 

Surety  bonds   20  00 

School  Committee  Contingent  Fund   674  48 

Board  of  Superintendents'  Contingent  Fund  ....  390  97 

Assistance  at  teachers'  examinations   2,053  61 

School  exhibits   751  05 

Telephone  and  telegraph   6,233  30 

Telephone  (schools)   1,226  27 

Bath  expenses   2,154  85 

Badges  for  licensed  minors  .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  333  20 

Improvement  and  Promotional  Courses  for  Teachers    .      .  3,615  60 

Supplies  and  equipment  for  automobiles   1,553  33 

Services  of  accountants,  auditing  accounts      ....  870  00 

Expert  services  to  Business  Agent   1,270  17 

Traveling  expenses  of  officers,  teachers,  and  members  of  the 

supervising  staff   770  76 

Supplies  for  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and 

Measurement   2,847  62 

Automobile,  Schoolhouse  Custodian   860  00 


Carried  forward  8637,255  98 

• 
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Brought  forward  

Automobile  hire  for  emergency  use  .... 
Automobile  mileage,  officers,  teachers,  and  supervisors 
Sundries  


8637,255  9S 
74  40 
271  96 
3,003  97 


Total 


8640,606  31 


FUEL  AND  LIGHT. 


From  the  first  of  the  year,  up  to  and  including  June  15, 
1922,  coal  was  purchased  under  contracts  made  during 
the  preceding  financial  year,  and  which,  by  order  of  the 
Board,  had  been  extended  to,  and  including,  June  15, 


A  long  drawn-out  strike  of  the  anthracite  miners, 
together  with  a  strike  of  the  railroad  shop  men,  made  it 
difficult  to  secure  coal  during  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
or  at  satisfactory  prices. 

Early  in  July,  proposals  for  filling  the  bins  of  the  build- 
ings using  bituminous  coal  were  advertised  and  contract 
was  made  with  the  lowest  bidder  for  12,700  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  at  a  price  of  87.45  per  ton  for  such 
purpose. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  make  any  contracts  for 
the  delivery  of  anthracite  coal  to  school  buildings,  and 
in  fact  during  the  substantial  part  of  the  year  the  Fuel 
Administration  would  not  permit  the  delivery  of  the 
sizes  of  anthracite  ordinarily  used  for  domestic  purposes. 

In  consequence  the  needs  of  the  schools  for  coal  were 
taken  care  of  wholly  by  the  above  quantity  of  coal,  in 
addition  to  what  could  be  purchased  in  the  open  market 
and  what  was  taken  from  the  reserve  supply  which  had 
been  purchased  about  a  year  and  a  half  before. 


1922. 


Fuel  and  Light. 


Bituminous 


Anthracite 
Coal. 
Number 
of  Tons 

Purchased. 


Coal. 
Number 
of  Tons 
Purchased, 


22,692.28 


4,762.5 


S2S3.29S  02 


Total 


1283,298  02 


Carried  forward 


S2S3.29S  02 
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Brought  forward   $283*298  02 

Expenses  sampling,  testing  and  expert  advice  on  coal   .      .  1,382  35 

Expenses  moving  coal  and  wood   59$  71 

530$  cords  of  wood   7.531  95 

Charcoal   — 

$292,811  03 

Add  premiums  allowed  contractors  on  account  of  quality  of 
coal  exceeding  contract  requirements   425  32 

$293,236  35 

Deduct  penalties  exacted  from  contractors  on  account  of 

quality  of  coal  falling  below  contract  requirements    .      .        1,707  34 

$291,409  01 

131.S09.o7  gallons  fuel  oil  $5,004  47 

Deduct  penalties  exacted  from  contractor  on 
account  of  quality  of  oil  falling  below  con- 
tract requirements   47  40 

  5.557  07 

1297,026  OS 

Deduct  amount  charged  to  appropriation.  Extended  Use  of 
the  Public  Schools,  for  cost  of  fuel  used  in  school  centers 
and  other  activities   2.449  $7 

Net  total,  fuel  $294,570  21 

Light  axp  Power. 

Electric  current  for  light   $09,731  S3 

Electric  current  for  power   10.217  94 

Gas   11,055  3S 

Mazda  lamps   75S  71 

$91,703  SO 

Deduct  amount  charged  to  appropriation. 
Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools,  for  cost 
of  light  used  in  school  centers  and  other 
activities   3.550  13 

Net  total,  light  and  power  ....  SS. 213  73 

Total  net  expenditures,  fuel  and  light      ....   S3S2.7S9  94 


COST  IN  DETAIL. 

On  the  appended  sheets  will  be  found  the  costs  of 
each  school  in  detail,  the  average  membership  or  the 
average  attendance,  and  the  cost  per  pupil  based  on 
average  membership  or  average  attendance,  the  cost 
per  pupil  hour  of  instruction,  and  the  cost  per  pupil 
hour  for  all  direct  charges  less  credit  for  direct  income. 
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The  costs  of  the  several  playgrounds  are  also  given 
and  the  cost  per  pupil  hour. 

The  total  cost  of  each  group  of  schools  is  also  given, 
and  the  average  cost  per  pupil  is  shown. 

These  figures  give  only  the  costs  of  the  several  schools 
or  groups  of  schools,  exclusive  of  cost  of  administra- 
tion, supervision  and  general  charges. 

To  get  the  whole  cost,  the  costs  of  administration, 
supervision  and  general  charges  must  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  groups  of  schools. 

The  method  of  apportioning  the  costs  of  administra- 
tion, supervision  and  general  charges  has  been  as  follows: 
Any  part  of  these  costs  which  could  be  charged  directly 
against  a  school  or  group  of  schools  has  been  so  charged. 
The  remaining  cost  of  administration,  offices  of  super- 
intendent, assistant  superintendents,  secretary,  business 
agent  and  schoolhouse  custodian  have  been  apportioned 
to  the  several  groups  of  schools  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  teachers  therein.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
apportionment  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  evening 
schools  and  summer  review  schools  has  been  reduced 
to  a  basis  which  takes  into  consideration  the  amount  of 
service  rendered  during  the  year  as  compared  with  that 
rendered  by  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  day  schools. 

The  method  of  apportioning  the  costs  of  the  educa- 
tional departments  has  been  as  follows:  Any  part  of 
these  costs  which  could  be  charged  directly  against  a 
school  or  group  of  schools  has  been  so  charged;  the 
balance  of  the  costs  of  these  departments  has  been 
apportioned  in  accordance  with  the  method  hereinafter 
described. 

The  costs  of  the  departments  of  manual  arts,  music, 
practice  and  training  and  educational  investigation  and 
measurement  have  been  apportioned  to  the  several 
groups  of  schools  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers 
therein  coming  under  the  supervision  of  these  several 
departments. 

The  cost  of  the  department  of  evening  schools  has 
been  divided  as  follows:  Evening  high  schools,  20  per 
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cent;  evening  elementary  schools,  30  per  cent;  Boston 
Trade  School,  evening  classes,  2  per  cent;  Evening 
school  extension,  7  per  cent;  Day  School  for  Immi- 
grants, 30  per  cent;  Day  Practical  Arts  classes,  8  per 
cent;  Summer  Practical  Arts  classes  (canning),  3  per 
cent. 

The  whole  of  the  costs  of  the  offices  of  director  of 
kindergartens,  director  of  household  science  and  arts 
and  director  of  special  classes  has  been  charged  to  the 
elementary  schools. 

The  cost  of  the  office  of  director  of  penmanship  has 
been  apportioned  to  the  several  groups  of  schools  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers  therein  coming 
under  the  supervision  of  that  office. 

The  cost  of  the  office  of  commercial  co-ordinator  has 
been  charged  to  the  high  schools. 

The  cost  of  vocational  guidance  has  been  apportioned 
to  the  high  and  elementary  schools  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  teachers  therein. 

The  cost  of  attendance  officers  has  been  apportioned 
to  the  certificating  office  and  the  schools  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  service  given  to  each. 

The  cost  of  the  department  of  medical  inspection, 
after  any  items  which  could  be  charged  directly  were  so 
charged,  has  been  apportioned  as  follows:  The  cost  of 
the  office  of  supervising  nurse  has  been  charged  to 
elementary  schools  and  the  cost  of  the  office  of  director 
of  medical  inspection  has  been  apportioned  to  the 
several  groups  of  schools  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  teachers  therein.  The  salary  of  the  medical  inspector 
has  been  charged  to  elementary  schools. 

The  cost  of  the  department  of  physical  training  after 
any  items  which  could  be  charged  directly  were  so 
charged  has  been  apportioned  as  follows:  The  salary  of 
the  director  of  physical  training  has  been  apportioned 
to  the  several  groups  of  schools  and  to  the  playgrounds 
in  proportion  to  the  estimated  time  required  on  each. 
The  remaining  costs  of  this  department  have  been 
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apportioned  one-fourth  to  the  playgrounds  and  the 
other  three-fourths  to  the  several  groups  of  schools  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers  therein. 

The  cost  of  supervision  in  connection  with  extended 
use  of  the  public  schools  has  been  apportioned  as  follows : 
School  centers,  85  per  cent  ;  use  of  school  accommoda- 
tions for  municipal  concerts,  parents'  meetings,  etc., 
15  per  cent. 

None  of  the  cost  of  administration  or  the  general 
account  has  been  charged  to  playgrounds  or  the  extended 
use  of  the  public  schools. 

This  apportionment  is,  of  course,  to  a  certain  extent 
arbitrary,  but  as  these  costs  of  administration  and 
supervision  are  given  in  detail  any  other  apportionment 
can  easily  be  made. 


Any  part  of  the  income  which  could  be  directly 
credited  to  a  school  or  group  of  schools,  office  or  depart- 
ment, has  been  so  credited,  and  the  balance  has  been 
apportioned  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers 
in  each  such  school  or  group  of  schools: 

The  result  is  as  follows: 

Items  of  direct  credit  $298,715  80 

Tuition  receipts   109,97S  78 


APPORTIONMENT  OF  INCOME. 


$408,694  5S 


Balance  Apportioned. 


Normal  School  

Latin  and  high  schools  

Elementary  schools  

Speech  Improvement  classes  .... 

Horace  Mann  School  

Conservation  of  Eyesight  classes 

Trade  School  for  Girls,  day  and  extension  classes, 

Boston  Trade  School  

Continuation  School,  Compulsory 

Boston  Clerical  School  

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School 

Day  School  for  Immigrants  .... 


S167  45 

5,525  88 
20.010  3S 


83  72 
111  63 
55  82 
362  81 
251  18 
390  72 
S3  73 
27  90 
83  73 


Carried  forward 


£27  154  95  $408,694  5S 
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Brought  forward  . 
Summer  Review  High  School 
Summer  Review  elementary  schools  . 
Boston  Trade  School,  evening  classes 
Evening  high  schools  . 
Evening  elementary  schools 
Evening  school  extension  . 


S27,154  95  S408,694  58 

27  91 
167  45 

27  91 
167  45 
334  90 

27  91 

  27,908  48 


Total  income 


$436,603  06 
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COST  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION 
AND  GENERAL  CHARGES. 


ADMINISTRATION. 
Secretary. 

Salary  of  the  Secretary   $5,496  00 

Salary  of  Assistant  Secretary,  one-fifth  time   ....  660  00 

Salaries  of  clerks  and  stenographers  (two  on  full  time,  one  to 

September  11,  one  to  November  8,  one  from  September  5 

and  one  from  November  27)   5,598  40 

Temporary  clerical  service   75  00 

Books  and  subscriptions   — 

Office  supplies  and  equipment   271  70 

Printing  and  binding   64  55 

Telephone  and  telegraph  $46  92 

Telephone  switchboard  charge   107  22 

  154  14 

Telegrams  and  messenger  service   — 

Postage   503  33 

Boston  Directory   — 

Car  fares  and  incidentals   16  28 


Total  $12.839  40 

Business  Agent. 

Salary  of  the  Business  Agent     ....  $6,000  00 

Salary  of  chief  accountant   3,600  00 

Salaries  of  clerks  and  stenographers  (fifteen  on 

full  time,  one  from  February*  7,  one  from 

February  14,  one  from  October  3  and  one 

from  October  9)   25,461  69 

Temporary  clerical  service   1,363  50 

Pupil  clerical  assistance   — 

Salaries  of  supply  room  assistants  (eight  on 

full  time)   12,793  31 

Salaries  of  chauffeurs,  automobile  truck  (two 

on  full  time)   3,129  99 

Temporary  and  emergency  assistance,  supply 

room   2,807  75 

Account  books   995  88 

Surety  bonds   20  00 

Books  and  subscriptions   1  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  848  91 

Carried  forward   $57,022  03 
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Brought  forward  $57,022  03 

Telephone  and  telegraph  (office)  .  $299  56 
Telephone  switchboard  charge    .      .    214  43 

  513  99 

Printing  and  binding   1,153  90 

Postage   650  68 

Mimeographing  specifications    ....  287  20 

Boston  Directory   — 

Traveling  expenses  of  Business  Agent      .      .  95  00 

Car  and  railroad  fares,  assistants      ...  5  80 

Lunches  for  assistants   5  25 

Allowance  for  petty  cash  transactions      .      .  250  00 

Telegrams  and  messenger  service      .      .      .  26  72 

Incidentals   26  10 


$60,036  67 

Credits : 

Allowance    for    petty    cash  transactions 

expended       .      .   250  00 

  $59,786  67 

Supply  Room. 

General  supplies   $898  81 

Equipment   539  19 

Car  fares  16  30 

Expressage   1,693  15 

Telephone  and  telegraph  .  .  .  $128  91 
Telephone  switchboard  charge   .      .      53  61 

  182  52 

Printing   94  10 

Postage   160  05 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    .      .      .      .  112  48 

Office  record  books   20  70 

Binding  record  books   — 

Lunches  for  assistants   — 

Incidentals   13  84 

  3,731  14 

Automobile  Truck. 

Tires  and  tirejrepairs  (including  inner  tubes)  .  $64  42 

Gasoline   309  03 

Lubricants   14  40 

Repairs  and^miscellaneous  parts       ...  80  45 

Overhauling   354  14 

Registration  fees   2  00 

Renewal  of  chauffeurs'  licenses  ....  4  00 

Incidentals   — 

  828  44 


Total  $64,346  25 
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Salary  of  Schoolhouse  Custodian      .      .      .  $3,780  00 

Salary  of  stenographer   1,564  99 

Temporary  clerical  service   36  00 

Pupil  clerical  assistance   — 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  31  94 

Printing   7  00 

Postage   .      .      .      ....      .      .  124  18 

Telephone  and  telegraph  .  .  .  $61  80 
Telephone  switchboard  charge    .      .    107  21 

  169  01 

Car  tickets   50  00 

Incidentals     .   ■   59 


Automobile. 

One  automobile  roadster,  equipped  complete, 

old  automobile  roadster  taken  in  exchange,  $860  00 

Tires  and  tire  repairs  (including  inner  tubes)    .  43  26 

Electric  light   1  50 

Gasoline   101  91 

Registration  fee   12  00 

Lubricants   13  13 

Miscellaneous  parts  and  repairs        ...  52  85 

Bumpers   35  00 

Incidentals          _   6  75 


Total  

Superintendent. 
Salary  of  Superintendent  $10,000  00 


Salary  of  assistant  secretary,  four-fifths  time  .  2,640  00 
Salaries  of  clerks  and  stenographers  (ten  on  full 
time,  two  to  September  11,  two  from  Sep- 
tember 11  and  two  on  part  time)     .      .      .  18,254  62 

Temporary  clerical  service   580  75 

Typewriters  (2)   100  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  705  49 

Printing   196  83 

Telephone  and  telegraph  .  .  .  $183  27 
Telephone  switchboard  charge    .      .    375  25 

  558  52 

Postage  '   442  80 

Traveling  expenses   134  73 

Books  and  subscriptions   — 

Lunches  for  assistants   2  85 

Telegrams  and  messenger  service      ...  7  47 

Cablegrams   11  45 

Incidentals   76  49 


$5,763  71 


1,126  40 
$6,890  11 


$33,712  00 


Carried  forward 


$33,712  00 
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Brought  forward  $33,712  00 

Newsboys1  Trial  Board. 

Salaries  of  judges   $102  75 

Salary  of  clerk   39  75 

Printing   24  00 

Car  tickets   13  60 

  180  10 


Total  $33,892  10 

Credit: 

Typewriter  transferred   50  00 


Net  total       .  $33,842  10 


Assistant  Superintendents. 

Salaries  of  Assistant  Superintendents  (5)        .  $30,000  00 

Salary  of  Chief  Examiner  .  .  . "  .  .  4,294  71 
Salaries  of  clerks  and  stenographers  (three  on 

full  time  and  seven  on  part  time)     .      .      .  9,723  83 

Temporary  clerical  service   72  50 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  406  29 

Typewriter   — 

Printing   858  55 

Telephone  and  telegraph  .  .  .  $273  53 
Telephone  switchboard  charge    .      .    375  25 

  648  78 

Postage   558  93 

Traveling  expenses  of  Chief  Examiner,  visiting 

candidates   127  36 

Supplies  for  Chief  Examiner      ....  90 

Postage  for  Chief  Examiner       ....  8  00 

Printing  for  Chief  Examiner      .      .      .      .  12  95 

Assistance  at  teachers'  examinations        .      .  2,040  00 

Supplies  for  examinations   90  53 

Traveling  expenses,  conventions .  .  .  .  134  28 
Traveling  expenses  of  Assistant  Superintendents 

visiting  candidates   125  46 

Car  tickets   50  00 

Books  and  magazine  subscriptions    .      .      .  206  11 

Allowance  for  automobile  mileage     ...  61  64 

Incidentals  i  .  72 


Total  $49,421  54 

Board  of  Apportionment. 

Salary  of  clerk  (part  time)  $542  53 

Office  supplies   4  00 
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Administration  Account. 
Administration  Building: 

Salary  of  custodian   $134  82 

Towels   89  49 

Custodian's  supplies   12  55 

Gas                                                    .  2  77 

Ice   24  00 

Mason  Street  Building: 

Salaries  of  custodians   $3,021  57 

Fuel   440  85 

Electric  light   892  12 

Gas   137  98 

Custodians'  supplies   177  66 

Towels  239  60 

Ice   108  84 

Supplies  (stationery,  etc.)       ....  106  86 

Incidentals   37  75 

Dartmouth  Street: 

Salary  of  custodian   $661  17 

Fuel   300  00 

Electric  light   130  70 

Towels   45  00 

Custodian's  supplies   4  88 

Ice   24  00 

Incidentals   — 

218  Tremont  Street: 

Salary  of  custodian   $1,151  94 

Electric  light   290  33 

Custodians'  supplies   25  27 

Towels   60  00 

Ice   37  60 

Incidentals   — 

School  Committee: 

Stationery  and  office  supplies  ....  $54  93 

Postage   38  54 

Printing   4  80 

Books  and  subscriptions   15  00 

Telephone  and  telegraph   — 

Refreshments   661  63 

Incidentals  ........  — 

General  Expense: 

Auditing  accounts  of  Business  Agent  and 

secretary   $600  00 

Automobile  hire   74  40 


$263  63 


5,163  23 


1,165  75 


1,565  14 


774  90 


Carried  forward 


$674  40 


$8,932  65 
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Brought  forward   $674  40      $8,932  65 

Engrossing  resolutions,  J.  Frederick  Sayer  on 

competition  of  fifty  years  of  service  .      .  10  00 

Incidentals   3  25 

  687  65 

Custodians'  Trial  Board: 

Attendance  of  custodian  member  at  hearings,  $9  00 

Salary,  clerical  assistant   — 

  9  00 

Administration  Printing: 

Minutes  $3,683  36 

Index  to  minutes   910  20 

Binding  documents   183  50 

Rules  and  regulations  (amendments)    .  84  10 

Teachers'  examinations   3,588  30 

Manuals   2,327  67 

Pay  rolls  and  certifications     ....  1,771  50 

Bills  and  statements   69  35 

Book  labels  521  50 

Normal  School   14  80 

High,  elementary  and  trade  schools      .      .  83  15 
Latin,  high  and  trade  schools        ...  75  35 
High  and  elementary  schools   ....  146  45 
Normal,  Latin  and  high  schools  and  elemen- 
tary schools   372  05 

Normal,  Latin  and  high  schools     .      ,      .  410  85 

Latin  and  high  schools   1,798  34 

Intermediate  schools   81  00 

Elementary  and  intermediate  schools    .      .  700  00 

Elementary  schools   1,475  75 

Summer  Review  high  schools  ....  36  85 

Summer  Review  elementary  schools     .  93  90 

Summer  Review  schools   14  68 

Business  Agent's  report   1,711  34 

Superintendent's  report   670  30 

Special  syllabus  for  drawing  and  manual 

training   1,113  29 

General  science  for  intermediate  schools      .  437  60 

A  list  of  books  for  home  reading    .      .      .  277  50 

Choice  of  a  secondary  school  ....  648  50 
Examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to 

college   195  00 

Course  of  study,  Normal  and  High  School 

of  Practical  Arts   15  33 

Outline  of  work  in  geography  for  intermedi- 
ate schools   181  75 

Course  of  study  in  physical  education  .      .  1,941  55 

Lists,  eligible  candidates   317  77 

Reappointment  of  teachers  and  members  of 

the  supervising  staff   269  14 


Carried  forward 


$26,221  72 


$9,629  30 
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Brought  forward  $26,221  72  $9,629  30 

Schedule  of  teachers'  salaries  ....  69  50 

Annual  statistics                                              1,152  67  f 

Stock  for  printing   1,997  08 

Miscellaneous   88  75 

  29,529  72 

Total   $39,159  02 


SUPERVISION  OR  PROFESSIONAL  CONTROL. 
Department  of  Practice  and  Training. 


Salary  of  Director  from  September  12      .      .  $1,218  57 
Salary  of  First  Assistant  Director  to  Septem- 
ber 11    1,874  67 

Salary  of  First  Assistant  Director  from  Sep- 
tember 12    1,074  72 

Salaries  of  Assistant  Directors  (two  to  Septem- 
ber 11,  one  to  February  12,  one  from  Feb- 
ruary 27,  one  from  September  12,  and  one 

from  October  2)   6,865  68 

Master's  assistant  assigned  to  August  31        .  1,337  00 

Salary  of  clerks  (two  part  time)        .      .      .  920  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    .      .      .      .  33  21 

Typewriter   70  00 

Printing   115  23 

Postage   106  00 

Telephone  $35  48 

Telephone  switchboard  charge   .      .    107  21 

  142  69 

Books  and  subscriptions   16  00 

Car  tickets   382  50 

Total  $14,156  27 


Primary  Supervisors. 
Primary  supervisors  (two)  $5,366  54 


Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement. 
Salaries  and  Office  Expenditures. 
Salary  of  Assistant  Director  of  Promotion  and 


Educational  Measurement      ....  $3,259  62 

Salary  of  research  assistant  .  .  .  .  2,171  77 
Salaries  of  clerks  (two  on  full  time,  one  on  part 

time)   2,662  42 

Temporary  clerical  services        ....  — 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  104  24 

Typewriter  (by  transfer)   50  00 

Postage   100  00 

Printing   5  25 


Carried  forward  $8,353  30 
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Brought  forward  $8,353  30 

Telephone   — 

Car  pickets   35  00 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage        ....  3  60 

Incidentals   32 

  $8,392  22 

Educational  Measurement. 

Printing   — 

Telephone   $48  19 

Tests   2,844  35 

Incidentals   53  72 

  2,946  26 

Total  $11,338  48 


Vocational  Guidance. 

Salary  of  Director   $3,036  00 

Salaries  of  Vocational  Instructors  (two  full 

time)   5,620  40 

Salaries  of  Vocational  Assistants  (five  on  full 

time)   .........  11,188  82 

Temporary  Vocational  Assistants     .      .      .  2,955  00 

Salaries  of  clerks  (two  on  full  time)    .      .      .  2,266  83 

Temporary  clerical  service   27  00 

Pupil  clerical  assistance   85  80 

Traveling  expenses   — 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    .      .      .      .  176  61 

Typewriter  (old  machine  in  exchange)     .      .  78  00 

Printing   74  15 

Postage   97  00 

Telephone   311  74 

Car  fares  for  vocational  assistants     ...  70  00 

Car  fares  for  clerical  assistants  ....  13  50 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage   2  00 

Books  and  subscriptions                        :  18  96 

Boston  business  directory   5  00 

Incidentals   10 


Total  $26,026  91 

Supervision,  Depaitment  of  Manual  Arts. 

Salary  of  Director  of  Manual  Arts    .      .      .  $3,976  02 

Salary  of  Associate  Director  ....  3,676  91 
Salaries  of  Assistant  Directors  (two  on  full 

time)   6,087  98 

Salaries  of  First  Assistants  in  Manual  Arts  (two 

on  full  time,  one  from  September  12)  .  .  5,546  61 
Salaries  of  Assistants  in  Manual  Arts  (eight  on 

full  time)   18,377  66 


Carried  forward 


$37,665  18 
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Brought  forward   $37,665  18 

Salary  of  prevocational  assistant,  assigned  part 

time   1,504  30 

Instructor  in  Manual  Arts,  assigned  to  August 

31   1,264  62 

Salaries  of  temporary  teachers  at  Museum  of 

Fine  Arts   1,594  00 

Salary  of  Junior  Master,  assigned      .      .      .  3,459  33 

Salaries  of  teachers  assigned  to  special  classes   .  1,439  46 

Salaries  of  teachers  not  otherwise  charged  .  .  992  00 
Salaries  of  clerks  (three  on  full  time,  one  half 

time)   4,278  15 

Temporary  clerical  service   318  50 

Salaries  of  custodians,  teachers'  meetings  .  8  00 

Mimeograph  (old  mimeograph  in  exchange)     .  110  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  449  34 

Printing   796  45 

Postage   427  56 

Books  and  subscriptions   26  82 

Telephone  switchboard  charge  .  .  $53  61 
Telephone  and  telegraph     .      .      .    298  71 

  352  32 

Art  gems  in  colors   37  13 

Nickel  plated  stereopticon   17  50 

Insurance  on  drawing  materials  ....  55  88 

Car  tickets   888  40 

Incidentals   14  65 


Supplies  for  schools : 

Drawing  books   $182  10 

Drawing  supplies  not  otherwise  charged  .  591  72 
Manual   training   supplies   not  otherwise 

charged  .'      .      .  114  22 

Printing  lists  of  visits   112  00 

Plates,  prints,  slides  and  photographs    .      .  30  00 

Incidentals   — 

Gardening  and  canning: 
Salaries   of   Supervisors,    Instructors  and 

Assistants   $10,344  82 

Salaries  of  custodians       .      .      .      .      .  643  15 

Supplies,  equipment  and  incidentals     .      .  1,905  78 


Total  

Supervision,  Department  of  Music. 

Salary  of  Director  of  Music  $3,996  00 

Salaries  of  Assistant  Directors  (three  on  full 
time,  one  to  September  20  and  one  from 
September  12)   12,620  18 


$55,699  59 


1,030  04 


12,893  75 
$69,623  38 


Carried  forward 


$16,616  18 
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Brought  forward   $16,616  18 

Temporary  Assistant  Director    ....  1,284  00 
Salaries  of  Assistants  (eight  on  full  time,  one 

part  time)   18,193  65 

Assistant,  elementary  schools,  assigned    .      .  1,519  77 

Salaries  of  Violin  Instructors     ....  499  75 

Salary  of  clerk  (one  on  half  time)      .      .      .  543  50 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  75  09 

Car  tickets   320  00 

Printing   178  40 

Postage         .   ,   87  95 

Telephone  $27  47 

Telephone  switchboard  charge   .      .      53  61 

  81  08 

Services  in  connection  with  outside  study  of 

music  by  pupils   245  00 

Printing,  outside  study  of  music ....  — 

Music  sheets   62 

Books  and  subscriptions   — 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage        ....  108  72 

Incidentals   — 

  $39,753  71 

Tuning  and  care  of  pianos  2,112  00 


Total  $41,865  71 

Director  of  Kindergartens. 

Salary  of  Director  of  Kindergartens  .      .      .  $3,319  59 

Salary  of  Assistant  Director      ....  2,286  26 

Salary  of  clerk  (one  on  part  time)     .      .      .  583  42 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  95  54 

Car  tickets   90  00 

Books  and  subscriptions   20  41 

Printing   15  00 

Postage   62  83 

Telephone  $8  01 

Telephone  switchboard  charge   .      .      26  80 

  34  81 

Incidentals   26 


Total  $6,508  12 

Director  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. 
Salary  of  Director  of  Household  Science  and 

Arts   $3,353  54 

Salary  of  Assistant  Director  to  March  31       .  344  07 

Assistant,  assigned   2,214  00 

Salary  of  teacher  not  otherwise  charged  .      .  188  58 

Salary  of  clerk      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  1,512  83 

Books  and  subscriptions     .....  88 


Carried  forward  $7,613  90 
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Brought  forward     .      .      .      .      .      .  $7,613  90 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  67  16 

Car  tickets   220  00 

Printing   58  05 

Postage   82  00 

Telephone  $11  45 

Telephone  switchboard  charge    .      .      26  80 

  38  25 

Incidentals   76 


Total  $8,080  12 

Director  of  Special  Classes. 

Salary  of  Director  of  Special  Classes        .      .  $3,036  00 

Salary  of  clerk  (one  on  part  time)     .      .      .  583  41 

Books  and  subscriptions   1  12 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  80  77 

Printing   28  05 

Postage   81  00 

Telephone  $11  45 

Telephone  switchboard  charge    .      .      53  61 

  65  06 

Supplies  for  classes  not  otherwise  charged      .  — 

Car  tickets     .   135  00 

Incidentals   44 


Total  $4,010  85 


Commercial  Co-ordinator. 

Salary  of  Commercial  Co-ordinator  .      .      .  $3,237  60 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  50  88 

Printing   6  60 

Postage   24  00 

Books  and  subscriptions   6  00 

Telephone   37  17 

Car  tickets   177  00 

Supplies  for  classes   16  65 

Service  charge  on  films   22  50 

Incidentals   1  80 


Total  $3,580  20 


Director  of  Penmanship. 

Salary  of  Director   $2,789  01 

Assistant,  elementary,  assigned  ....  2,191  92 

Salary  of  clerks  (two,  part  time)       .      .      .  509  34 

Pupil  clerical  assistance      .....  — 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    .      .      .      .  163  86 

Car  tickets   120  00 

Printing   63  05 


Carried  forward  $5,837  18 
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Brought  forward     .     ■   $5,837  18 

Postage   73  50 

Telephone  $17  17 

Telephone  switchboard  charge   .      .      53  61 

  70  78 

Incidentals   19 


Total  $5,981  65 


Supervision,  Department  of  Evening  Schools. 

Salary,  Director  of  Evening  Schools  .      .      .  $4,260  00 

Salary  of  Supervisor  of  Division  "C"  Classes  .  319  50 
Salaries  of  clerks  (two  on  full  time,  one  on  part 

time)   3,210  32 

Temporary  clerical  services        ....  98  75 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    .      .      .      .  131  42 

Car  tickets   45  50 

Printing   172  45 

Postage   183  59 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage        ....  96  00 
Telephone  and  telegraph     .      .      .  $161  08 
Telephone  switchboard  charge    .      .    160  82 

  321  90 

Incidentals   1  55 

  $8,840  98 

For  Evening  Schools : 

Temporary  clerical  services    ....  — 

Printing,  evening  high  schools       .      .      .  $127  40 

Printing,  evening  elementary  schools    .      .  315  00 
Printing,    evening    high    and  elementary 

schools   174  75 

Printing,    evening   elementary   and  trade 

schools   58  45 

Printing,  evening  high  and  trade  schools    .  60  35 

Printing,  evening  trade  schools      .      .      .  11  45 

Printing,  for  all  evening  schools     ...  — 

Diplomas   115  25 


$862  65 

Supplies  not  otherwise  credited     ...  65  25 

  797  40 


Total 


$9,638  38 
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Salary  of  Director  of  Physical  Training  

Salary  of  Supervisor  of  playgrounds  

Salary  of  clerk  

Salary  of  clerk  (one  on  part  time)  

Salaries  of  teachers,  not  otherwise  charged  

Temporary  clerical  service  

Salary  of  custodian,  play  teachers'  meetings,  etc  

Lectures  to  teachers  

Services,  composing  dances  

Services,  motion  picture  machine  operator  

Office  supplies  and  equipment  

Printing  

Postage  

Exhibits  

Photos  of  activities  

Books  and  subscriptions  

Telephone  and  telegraph   $100  72 

Telephone  switchboard  charge   53  61 

Incidentals  

Car  tickets  

Athletic  certificates  and  military  diplomas  

Playground  certificates  (engrossing)  

Badges,  pins,  etc.,  for  physical  tests  

Services,  printing  and  supplies  for  athletic. meets  

Services  of  judges,  use  of  armories,  supplies,  etc.,  for  annual 
drills  

Printing  for  elementary  schools  

Printing  for  Latin  and  high  and  Boston  Trade  School  

Printing,  playgrounds  

Supplies  sold  out  of  stock  

Supplies  not  otherwise  charged  

Use  of  tents,  etc.,  annual  parade  

Incidentals,  playgrounds  

Carried  for  war  i  


■q  a 


$3,996  00 
2,191  84 
1,251  99 
543  51 
708  31 

63  34 
85  00 
50  00 
35  00 
47  98 
143  10 
149  00 
12  35 
91  35 


13  35 
410  00 
523  98 
9  30 
121  50 
274  88 

1,441  14 

132  75 
204  70 
18  00 

135  00 
5  21 


$12,658  58 
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$50  15 


154  33 
7  80 


$212  28 
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Supervision,  Department  of  Physical  Training. —  Concluded. 
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Brought  forward  

.4  utomobile. 
Tires  and  tire  repairs  (including  inner  tubes) 

Gasolene  

Registration  

Lubricants  

Miscellaneous  parts  and  repairs,  etc  

Garage  rental  

Incidentals  


$12,658  58 


$74  19 
170  24 
10  00 
14  90 
156  00 
88  00 
77 


Totals. 


Total. 


$12,658  58 


$13,384  96 


SCHOOL  PHYSICIANS  AND  NURSES. 
Supervision,  Department  of  Medical  Inspection. 
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School  Physicians. 

$3,516  00 

2,328  00 

1,370  67 

275  25 

1,512  83 

$595  49 

27  00 

38  72 

59  60 

8  00 

$9,076  47 

$655  09 
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Supervision.  Department  of  Medical  Inspection. —  Concluded. 
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Brought  forward  

Supplies  for  physicians  and  nurses . 

Postage  

Telephone  

Telephone  switchboard  charge  


$7S  97 
107  21 


Printing. . . 
Car  tickets. 
Exhibits... 
Panels  


Teste. 


Towels  

Incidentals  

Nurses. 

Salary  of  Supervising  Nurse  

Salary  of  Nurse,  assigned  to  certificating  office.  . 

Salaries  of  nurses,  assigned  to  playgrounds  

Salaries  of  nurses,  not  otherwise  charged  

Salaries  of  custodians,  meetings  of  school  nurses. 

Office  supplies  and  equipment  

Books  and  subscriptions  

Supplies  for  physicians  and  nurses  

Printing  

Postage  

Car  tickets  

Incidentals  


$9,076  47 | 
S7  92 
234  00 


1,469  10 

2  23 
33  00 

13  75 

14  00 
2  70 

2,196  00 
1,157  96 


25  06 
20  36 
3  00 
344  00 
3S9  30 
200  00 
1.276  50 


Debit  transfer  to  "Supplies  and  Incidentals". 


$10.5-45  35 
2,100  00 


Sub-totals   $14,445  3i 


Total . 


$17,421  15 
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GENERAL  CHARGES. 
Attendance  Officers. 
Salary  of  Chief  Attendance  Officer  to  Septem- 
ber 21   $2,021  78 

Salaries  of  Attendance  Officers  (twenty-eight 

on  full  time)   59,945  66 

Salaries  of  temporary  Attendance  Officers       .  250  00 

Salaries  of  clerks  (one  full  time,  and  one  on 

half  time)   .      .        2,191  00 

Office  supplies   93  87 

Temporary  clerical  service   86  25 

Printing   107  90 

Postage  .    -   367  03 

Telephone  $20  05 

Telephone  switchboard  charge  26  81 

(    46  86 

Boston  Business  Directory   — 

Car  tickets   1,772  00 

Incidentals   — 

  $66,882  35 

Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors. 
Salary  of  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors  .      .      $2,481  00 

Salary  of  clerk   1,408  50 

Office  supplies   13  31 

Telephone  $26  80 

Telephone  switchboard  charge   .      .     .  19  46 

  46  26 

Printing   39  00 

Postage   68  50 

Car  tickets   80  00 

Badges  and  cards  for  licensed  minors       .      .  340  00 

Incidentals   — 

  4,476  57 

Total  $71,358  92 


General  Account. 
Salary  of  City  Treasurer,  Custodian        .      .       $1,500  00 
Salary  of  teacher  assigned  to  supervision  of 

language  work  in  elementary  schools    .      .  504  00 

Salaries  of  teachers,  not  otherwise  charged     .  100  19 

Salaries  of  temporary  assistants,  not  otherwise 

charged   211  02 

Salaries  of  teachers,  adjustments  ...  — 
Salaries  of  teachers,  adjustments  for  military 

or  naval  service        ......  — 

Carried  forward  $2,315  21 
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Brought  forivard     .      .            .      .      .  $2,315  21 

Salaries  of  custodians,  not  otherwise  charged,  1,072  30 

Sampling,  testing  and  expert  advice  on  coal    .  1,382  35 

Premium  on  fuel   425  32 

Storage  of  coal   994  42 

Cost  of  teaming  and  moving  coal      .      .      .  462  84 

Advertising   570  35 

Diplomas  and  certificates   2,617  61 

Fuel  not  otherwise  charged        ....  69  29 

Ribbon  for  diplomas   560  00 

Supplies  broken  and  lost  in  transit  and  at 

school   5  41 

Books,  supplies  and  car  tickets  sold  out  of 

stock   1,209  55 

Supplies  used  as  samples   9  15 

Exhibits   777  05 

Penmanship  material  and  diplomas  .      .      .  751  25 

Removing  ashes   1,697  73 

Expense  incurred  in  importing  musical  instru- 
ments   29  53 

Packing  and  moving  supplies  at  Public  Latin 

School   668  13 

Tuition,  wards  of  the  city   24,115  07 

Transportation,  wards  of  the  city     .      .      .  2,279  30 

Tuition,  paid  town  of  Brookline       .      .      .  9,295  10 

Tuition,  paid  town  of  Winthrop       .      .      .  381  71 

Transportation,  paid  town  of  Winthrop   .  43  40 

Tuition,  paid  Massachusetts  Industrial  Schools,  90  00 
Tuition,    paid    Massachusetts  Agricultural 

Schools   666  71 

Tuition,  paid  for  Normal  School  students  at 

Boston  College  and  Boston  University        .  3,150  00 

Rebate  on  high  school  tuition    .      .      .      .  114  86 

Rebate  on  elementary  school  tuition        .      .  — 

Rebate  on  Trade  School  for  Girls  tuition  .  47  34 

Rebate  on  evening  high  school  tuition  .  .  7  50 
Services  of  experts  to  the  Business  Agent  on 

supplies,  apparatus,  etc   1,270  17 

Short  postage   17  64 

Conducting  professional  and  cultural  courses 

for  teachers   3,961  97 

Supplies  for  courses   37  72 

Order  of  Court,  payment  to  Mrs.  Agnes  C. 

White,  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  .  .  521  43 
Difference  in  compensation  paid  to  custodians 

in  United  States  service   1,047  55 

Miscellaneous  telephone  charges       ...  — 

Barrels,  cans,  etc   2,236  04 


Carried  forward  $64,901  00 
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Brought  forward   $64,901  00 

Supplies  not  severally  charged  to  schools  and 

adjustments  on  Special  Account  1921-22    .  6,950  06 

Incidentals   28  27 

Credits: 

Discarded  books  $1,829  51 

Barrels,  cans,  etc   185  45 

Penalty  exacted  from  contractors  on  account 
of  quality  of  fuel  falling  below  standard 

requirements   1,767  34 

Penalties  exacted  from  contractors  on  account 
of  quality  of  supplies  falling  below  standard 

requirements   570  11 

Supplies  put  in  stock  and  charged  to  special 

account  1921-22    13,739  67 

Cash  discounts,  not  credited  direct      .      .  565  43 


$71,879  33 


Total 


18,657  51 
$53,221  82 


EXTENDED  USE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Salary  of  Director,  Extended  Us<>  of  the  Public  Schools. . 
Salary  of  clerks  (one  to  October  1,  one  from  December  14) 

Temporary  clerical  service  

Office  supplies  and  equipment  

Printing  and  advertising  

Postage  

Car  tickets  

Allowance  for  auto  mileage  

Telephone  and  telegraph   $58  37 

Telephone  switchboard  charge   53  61 


Messenger  services  

Advertising  

Services  and  expenses,  activities. 

Slides,  etc  

Incidentals  


Extended  Use 
of  the  Public 

Schools 
Appropriation. 


Regular 
Appropriation. 


$3,577  12 
968  66 
133  50 
5  13 
61  35 
56  00 
55  00 
75  00 


19  75 


$3  33 


30  74 
60  07 


111  98 


Sub-totals. 


Total. 


$4,951  51 


$206  12 


$5,157  63 
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Summary. —  Cost  of  Administration,  Supervision  and  General 

Charges. 


Administration. 

Total. 

Direct 
Income. 

Net 
Total. 
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6,890  11 

33,842 

10 

OO       9    1  ft 
00,042  1U 

aq  491 

o± 

AO  491  KA. 

546 

CO 

OO 

546  53 

39,159 

02 

Oft  1  Kft  ft9 

oy.loy  UZ 

«9n7  cm  a 
$ZU/  ,U44 

95 

©9ft"7  f\4  A  CiK 

oUPERVISION    OR    PROFESSIONAL  CONTROL. 

,  „                    l  rr     *  * 

414  1  K(\ 

97 

JM  \  ,iOO  ^ / 

5,366 

54 

5,366  54 

Department  of  Educational  Investigation 

1  1  OOC 

11,000 

A  Q 

1  A  OOQ  AQ 
14,000  4o 

9A  f*9A 

Ol 

Oft  ft9rt  Q1 

Supervision,  Department  of  Manual  Arts... 

69,623 

38 



69,623  38 

Supervision,  Department  of  Music  

41,865 

71 

— 

41,865  71 

6,508 

12 

6,508  12 

Director  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. .  .  . 

8,080 

12 

8,080  12 

Director  of  Special  Classes  

4,010 

85 

— 

4,010  85 

3,580 

20 

3,580  20 

Director  of  Penmanship  

5,981 

65 

5,981  65 

Supervision,  Department  of  Evening  Schools 

9,638 

38 

9,638  38 

Supervision,  Department  of  Physical  Train- 

ing  

13,384 

96 

13,384  96 

Supervision,  Department  of  Medical  Inspec- 

tion  

17,421 

15 

17,421  15 

Attendance  Officers  *  

71,358 

92 

71,358  92 

53,221 

82 

53,221  82 

Supervision,  Extended  Use  of  the  Public 

5,157 

63 

5,157  63 

Total  cost  of  administration,  supervi- 

$366,721  09 

$366,721  09 

$573,766  04 

$573,766  04 

*  Including  supervision  of  licensed  minors. 


Apportionment  of  Costs  of  Administration,  Supervision  and 
General  Charges. 


Normal  School   $5,495  31 

Latin  and  high  schools   103,474  31 

Elementary  schools   415,823  96 

Horace  Mann  School   1,089  17 

Trade  School  for  Girls  '  .      .  4,409  09 

Boston  Trade  School   3,066  80 

Boston  Clerical  School   811  97 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School   1,732  41 

Continuation  School,  Compulsory   5,658  94 

Day  School  for  Immigrants   3,459  59 

Training  school  for  teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts  ....  251  63 

Summer  Review  High  School   304  95 


Carried  forward  $545,578  13 
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Brought  forward  $545,578  13 

Summer  Review  elementary  schools   1,689  18 

Speech  Improvement  classes   817  95 

Day  Practical  Arts  Classes   978  01 

Recreational  Handicraft  Classes   — 

Evening  high  schools   3,627  70 

Evening  elementary  schools   9,866  92 

Evening  school  extension   886  48 

Boston  Trade  School,  evening  classes   567  73 

Park  playgrounds   2,298  15 

Schoolyard  playgrounds  .      .  2,298  16 

School  centers   4,383  99 

School  accommodations   773  64 


Total  $573,766  04 


TELEPHONE  CHARGES. 

All  items  of  telephone  costs  which  could  be  charged 
directly  to  the  several  offices  have  been  so  charged.  In 
addition  to  such  costs  there  is  the  cost  of  installation 
and  operation  of  the  switchboard.  This  is  given  in 
detail  and  includes  the  salaries  of  the  operator  and  relief 
operator.  The  total  cost  of  the  switchboard  is  then 
apportioned  to  the  several  offices  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  instruments  connected  to  the  switchboard. 


Telephone  Switchboard. 

Salaries  of  operators   $1,503  62 

Switchboard  rental   31  92 

Trunk  lines   128  04 

Metallic  circuits   267  12 

Telephone  sets   168  00 

Operator's  set   2  04 

Listings   4  08 

Service  connection  charges   15  00 

Exchange  service   39  35 

Toll  calls  and  messages   91  62 

Incidentals     .   72 


$2,251  51 


Apportionment  of  Cost  of  Switchboard. 


Secretary,  &   S 107  22 

Business  Agent,  &   214  43 

Supply  room,  ^   53  61 

Schoolhouse  Custodian,    107  21 

Superintendent,  Tv   375  25 


Carried  forward  $857  72 
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Brought  forward   §857  72 

Assistant  Superintendents,  375  25 

Department  of  Practice  and  Training,  &  .     .  107  21 

Supervision,  Department  of  Manual  Arts,      .  53  61 

Supervision,  Department  of  Music,  &           .  53  61 
Supervision,  Department  of  Evening  Schools, 

&   160  82 

Director  of  Household  Science  and  Arts,  Vt    .  26  80 

Director  of  Kindergartens,  &    .  26  80 

Director  of  Special  Classes,  £s   •      •      •      •  53  61 

Director  of  Penmanship,  g*a   53  61 

Supervision,  Department  of  Physical  Training, 

  53  61 

Supervision,  Department  of  Medical  Inspec- 
tion, -h   107  21 

Attendance  Officers,  &   26  81 

Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors,  26  80 
Director,  Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools, 

4*3   53  61 

Continuation  School,  Compulsorv,          .      .  214  43 

  $2,251  51 


STOCK  BALANCE,  1922-23. 
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1922-23  Stock  Balance. 


Debit. 

Inventory  January  31,  1922: 

Books   $5,077  42 

Manual  training  supplies       ....  7,004  35 

Drawing  supplies      .      .      .      .            .  3,699  07 

Kindergarten  supplies   5,929  00 

Custodians'  supplies   6,246  95 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies       .      .  25,497  69 

Sewing  supplies   1,675  82 

Busy  work  supplies   2,511  32 

Cookery  supplies   170  63 

Laboratory  supplies   24  76 

Physical  education  supplies    ....  3,624  28 

Supplies  for  school  physicians  and  nurses    .  2,210  53 

Supplies  for  extended  use  of  public  schools  .  262  90 

Fuel   19,916  45 

 —    $83,851  17 

Receipts,  1922-23: 
Purchases : 

Books   $32,008  97 

Manual  training  supplies    ....  11,569  48 

Drawing  supplies   9,885  41 

Kindergarten  supplies   4,446  86 

Custodians'  supplies   18,900  07 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies    .      .  108,259  25 

Laboratory  supplies   19  50 

Sewing  supplies   1,420  94 

Busy  work  supplies   22,753  71 

Cookery  supplies   406  76 

Physical  education  supplies       .      .      .  13,213  23 

Supplies  for  school  physicians  and  nurses,  3,308  07 


Supplies  for  extended  use  of  the  public 

schools   — 

Fuel   — 

  226,192  25 

Supplies  put  in  stock  and  charged  to  special  account 


1921-22    13,739  67 

From  schools: 

Books   $154  76 

Manual  training  supplies    ....  897  78 

Drawing  supplies   67  07 

Kindergarten  supplies   47  03 

Custodians'  supplies   71  00 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies    .      .  382  79 

Busy  work  supplies   48  42 

Sewing  supplies   16  01 

Cookery  supplies   2  91 

Physical  education  supplies       .      .      .  328  09 

  2,015  86 

Kindergarten  supplies  overcharged  to  schools,        $410  35 

Manual  training  supplies  overcharged  to 
schools   40  62 

Sewing  supplies  overcharged  to  schools       .  89  09 

Cookery  supplies  overcharged  to  schools     .  7  90 

Supplies  for  school  physicians  and  nurses 

overcharged  to  schools        ....  185  87 

  733  83 

Discarded  books   1,829  51 


Total  $328,362  29 


Note. —  The  items  included  in  the  above  account  are  only  those  pur- 
chased for  general  distribution  and  do  not  include  those  purchased  for  any 
particular  school.    The  latter  are  charged  direct  to  the  school. 
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1922-23  Stock  Balance. 
Credit. 

Deliveries  on  requisitions: 

Books   $33,242  99 

Manual  training  supplies        ....  12,044  99 

Drawing  supplies   10,072  82 

Kindergarten  supplies   7,409  79 

Custodians'  supplies   18,728  60 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies       .      .  114,359  47 

Sewing  supplies   2,504  95 

Busy  work  supplies    20,522  13 

Cookery  supplies   536  36 

Laboratory  supplies   20  13 

Physical  education  supplies    ....  13,402  99 

Supplies  for  school  physicians  and  nurses    .  3,783  36 

Supplies  for  extended  use  of  public  schools  .  Ill  00 

Fuel   14,304  60 

  $251,044  18 

Miscellaneous  supplies  not  severally  charged 

to     schools     and     adjustments,  special 

account  1921-22    $4,866  57 

Custodians'   supplies  not  severally  charged 

to     schools     and     adjustments,  special 

account  1921-22    1,458  63 

Drawing  supplies  not  severally  charged  to 

schools   503  03 

Busy  work  supplies  not  severally  charged  to 

schools  V  639  06 

Physical    education    supplies    not  severally 

charged  to  schools   216  60 

  7,683  89 

Discarded  books   1,829  51 

Inventory,  January  31,  1923: 

Books  .  '   $4,736  16 

Manual  training  supplies       ....  7,722  18 

Drawing  supplies   4,971  52 

Kindergarten  supplies   3,662  55 

Custodians'  supplies   5,905  55 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies       .      .  23,768  31 

Sewing  supplies   892  04 

Busy  work  supplies   4,475  91 

Cookery  supplies   116  85 

Laboratory  supplies   24  13 

Supplies  for  school  physicians  and  nurses  .  1,961  71 

Physical  education  supplies    ....  3,804  05 

Supplies  for  extended  use  of  public  schools  151  90 

Fuel   5;611  85 

  67,804  71 

Total  $328,362  29 


Note. —  The  items  included  in  the  above  account  are  only  those  pur- 
chased for  general  distribution  and  do  not  include  those  purchased  for  any 
particular  school.    The  latter  are  charged  direct  to  the  school. 


Summary  of  Costs  of  Schools  and  Other  Activities. 


Costs 
Exclusive  of 
Administration, 
Supervision 
and  General 
Charges 
and  With 
Direct  Income 
Deducted. 

Costs  with 
Costs  of 

Administration, 
Supervision 
and  General 

Charges  Added. 

Costs  with 
Tuition 
Receipts  and 
Other  Income 

Deducted. 

$75,229  UU 

$ol),724  31 

fl>TT  Or  A  CO 

$77,859  68 

X       i  •  _  1   T.*_l_  1  _1  _ 

2,164,696  40 

2,268,170  71 

2,249,719  51 

C  QOA   OOO  7A 

7,250,1)40  bo 

7  OOA  £iAO    1  O 

7,229,643  13 

25,643  47 

26,461  42 

n/i  o  /I  A 

26,340  45 

25,94©  02 

oc  Ten  n  a 

26,759  99 

OC      1  r  AO 

26,215  43 

o  aoq  ao 

o.Uoo  92 

A  OOI  OO 

9,o21  33 

A  THO    A o 

9,793  43 

Horace  Mann  School  

48,465  88 

49,555  05 

Cr.     3,768  38 

Trade  School  for  Girls  

52,129  08 

56,538  17 

42,053  58 

68,008  92 

71,075  72 

55,852  87 

Boston    Trade    School,    Summer  Rehabilitation 

ft  oorc  oc 
6,330  ZD 

ft OOX  OC 

6,33o  26 

ft  OOK  Oft 

6,335  26 

74.5U9  Ul 

Ofl  1  ft7   A  ^ 

oU,16/  9o 

7A  7fi9  ftO 

/9,/63  63 

5,067  81 

C  KOT    A  A 

o,52/  4U 

8,417  52 

Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts  

5,153  61 

5,4Uo  24 

O  Qft7  Oft 

2,06/  06 

7,743  41 

Q  A/1  Q  OA 

o,U4o  36 

7  QQO   /4  Ft 

/,o32  45 

OO  ftn7  Af\ 

22,997  4U 

OA  ftQft    - o 

24,680  oo 

O/f  AACk    1  O 

24,449  13 

5b\70o  bo 

CO  OOO  OO 

02,333  33 

61,728  15 

OA  <10  »7A 

o0,41a  /0 

AA  OO an 
9U,2oo  62 

•71    ylftO     yl  O 

71,462  42 

5,801  19 

ft  CQ7 

6,68/  67 

ft  ftCA  7ft 

6,6o9  76 

3,422  51 

O  AAA  OA 

3,991)  24 

3,485  31 

COO  OQ 

632  2o 

1   filfl  OA 

1,01U  29 

1  em  00 
1,61U  Z9 

825  58 

o-G  oo 

COC  CO 

o<£0  Oo 

2,013  Si 

O  A1  Q  Ol 

2,1)13  ol 

O  A1  O  C1 

2,913  ol 

37,460  41 

OA  7£Q  re 

39,  /  Oo  56 

OA  *7  ~  C  Kft 

39,7oo  56 

i  o  one  co 
1©,»U6  o2 

01  ir\A  ac 

01  101  OQ 
21,1U4  yo 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools: 

36,510  98 

40,894  97 

40,894  97 

1,633  59 

2,407  23 

2,407  23 

Totals  

Add  cost  of  administration,  supervision  and  general 

Total  

Deduct  apportioned  income  (including  tuition)  

Net  total  

Add  total  income  (direct  and  apportioned)  

Total  

Total  expenditures,  1922-23*  

89,670,470  39 

573,766  04 
$10,244,236  43 

157,909  82 
$10,086,326  61 
$10,086,326  61 

436,603  06 
$10,522,929  67 
16,046  46 
$10,506,883  21 

$10,244,236  43 

$10,086,326  61 

*  Exclusive  of  cost  of  pensions,  new  buildings,  lands,  yards,  etc.,  repairs  and  alterations,  interest  and 
sinking  fund  charges. 
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Table  Showing  Cost  of  Administration  for  the  Years  1911-12  and  1922-23, 
and  the  Increases  in  Eleven  Years. 


1911-12. 

1922-23. 

Increases  in 
Eleven 
Years. 

Increases  in 
Eleven 

Per  Cent. 

$10,326  66 

$12,839  40 

$2,512  74 

24.3 

t36,127  57 

64,346  25 

28,218  68 

78.1 

Schoolhouse  Custodian  

4,356  93 

6,890  11 

2,533  18 

58.1 

Superintendent  

16,880  65 

33,842  10 

16,961  45 

100.4 

30,900  31 

49,421  54 

18,521  23 

59.9 

Board  of  Apportionment  

546  53 

546  53 

Administration  Account,  Other  Items  

16,725  58 

39,159  02 

22,433  44 

134.1 

Totals  

$115,317  70 

$207,044  95 

$91,727  25 

79.5 

*  Duties  of  Auditor  transferred  to  Business  Agent,  October  14,  1912.  t  Including  Auditor. 


Table  Showing  Costs  of  Supervision  or  Professional  Control  for  the  Years 


1911-12  and  1922-23,  and  the  Increases  in  Eleven  Years. 


1911-12. 

1922-23. 

Increases  in 
Eleven 
Years. 

Increases  in 
Eleven 
Years, 
Per  Cent. 

*  $5,556 

96 

$14,156 

27 

$8,599 

31 

154.7 

Primary  Supervision  

5,366 

54 

5,366 

54 

Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and 

11,338 

48 

11,338 

48 

Vocational  Guidance  

1,986 

05 

26,026 

91 

24,040 

86 

1,210.4 

Department  of  Manual  Arts  

15,422 

03 

69,623 

38 

54,201 

35 

351.4 

19,802 

72 

41,865 

71 

22,062 

99 

111.4 

Director  of  Kindergartens  

1,934 

78 

6,508 

12 

4,573 

34 

236.3 

Director  of  Household  Science  and  Arts  

2,269 

72 

8,080 

12 

5,810 

40 

255.9 

Director  of  Special  Classes  

4,010 

85 

4,010 

85 

Commercial  Co-ordinator  

3,580 

20 

3,580 

20 

5,981 

65 

5,981 

65 

4,971 

19 

9,638 

38 

4,667 

19 

93.8 

t  10,159 

04 

/  13,384 
I  17,421 

96  i 

15  r 

20,647 

07 

203.2 

Totals  

$62,102  49 

$236,982  72 

$174,880  23 

281.5 

*  Supervisor  of  Substitutes. 

t  Excluding  salaries  of  Assistant  Instructors  of  Physical  Training  and  Instructor  and  Assistant 
Instructors  in  Military  Drill  and  Armorer. 


Statistics  1911-12  and  1922-23. 


1911-12. 

1922-23. 

Increases  in 
Eleven 
Years. 

Increases  in 
Eleven 
Years, 
Per  Cent. 

*$4,277,938  30 

*$10,625,934  21 

$6,347,995  91 

148.3 

Day  Schools: 

99,272 

t  120,270 

20,998 

21.1 

91,049 

t  110,638 

19,589 

21.5 

Summer  Schools: 

209 

5,137 

4,928 

2,357.8 

Evening  Schools: 

7,964 

6,877 

t  1,087 

X  13.6 

Evening  School  Extension: 

Average  attendance  

716 

995 

279 

38.9 

*  Exclusive  of  new  buildings,  repairs  and  alterations  and  extended  use  of  the  public  schools, 
t  Exclusive  of  Continuation  School,  Speech  Improvement  Classes,  Day  School  for  Immigrants  and 
Day  Practical  Arts  Classes. 
+  Decrease. 
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Table  Showing  Costs  of  Administration  for  the  Years  1908-09  and  1922-23, 
and  the  Increases  in  Fourteen  Years. 


i ona  no 

1V..'-.'J. 

Increases  in 
Fourteen 
Years. 

Increases  in 
Fourteen 

Years, 
Per  Cent. 

Business  Agent*  

Schoolhouse  Custodian  

Superintendent  

Assistant  Superintendents  

Board  of  Apportionment  

Administration  Account,  other  items  

$8,124  73 
t  24,112  92 
3,011  74 
13,240  53 
28,812  84 

13,454  54 

$12,839  40 
64,346  25 
6,890  11 
33,842  10 
49,421  54 
546  53 
39,159  02 

$4,714  67 
40,233  33 
3,878  37 
20,601  57 
20,608  70 
546  53 
25,704  48 

58.0 
166.8 
128.7 
155.5 

71.5 

191.0 

Totals  

§90,757  30 

$207,044  95 

$116,287  65 

128.1 

*  Duties  of  Auditor  transferred  to  Business  Agent,  October  14,  1912.       t  Including  Auditor. 

Table  Showing  Costs  of  Supervision  or  Professional  Control  for  the  Years 
1908-09  and  1922-23,  and  the  Increases  ln  Fourteen  Years. 

1908-09. 

1922-23. 

Increases  in 
Fourteen 
Years. 

Increases  in 
Fourteen 

Years, 
Per  Cent. 

Primary  Supervisors  

Department  of  Educational  Investigation 
and  Measurement  

Department  of  Music  

Director  of  Kindergartens  

Director  of  Household  Science  and  Arts  

Department  of  Phvsical  Training  

Department  of  Medical  Inspection  / 

*  $3,192  79 

13,510  37 
19,331  20 
1,807  81 
1,486  51 

3,050  46 
16,878  34 

$14,156  27 
5,366  54 

11,338  48 
26,026  91 
69,623  38 
41,865  71 
6,508  12 
8,080  12 
4,010  85 
3,580  20 
5,981  65 
9,638  38 
/   13,384  96 
17,421  15, 

$10,963  48 
5,366  54 

11,338  48 
26,026  91 
56,113  01 
22,534  51 
4,700  31 
6,593  61 
4,010  85 
3,580  20 
5,981  65 
6,587  92 

13,927  77 

343.3 

415.3 
116.5 
260.0 
443.5 

215.9 
82.5 

Totals  

$59,257  4S 

$236,982  72 

S177.725  24 

299.9 

♦Supervisor  of  substitutes. 


Statistics  1908-09  and  1922-23. 


19C8-09. 

1922-23. 

Increases  in 
Fourteen 
Years. 

Increases  in 
Fourteen 

Years, 
Per  Cent. 

Total  expenditures  *  

♦$3,621,304  48 

♦$10,625,934  21 

$7,004,629  73 

193.4 

Day  Schools: 

96,925 

t  120,270 

23,345 

24.0 

88,475 

\ 110.638 

22,163 

25.0 

Summer  Schools: 

Average  attendance  

5,137 

5,137 

Evening  Schools: 

Average  attendance  

7,778 

6,877 

X  901 

Evening  School  Extension: 

995 

*  Exclusive  of  new  buildings,  repairs  and  alterations  and  extended  use  of  the  public  schools, 
t  Exclusive  of  Continuation  School,  Speech  Improvement  Classes,  Day  School  for  Immigrants  and 
Day  Practical  Arts  Classes. 
X  Decrease. 
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Per  Capita  Costs  of  Teachers'  Salaries,  Books,  Other  Educational 
Supplies,  All  Educational  Supplies  and  Incidentals 
and  Total  for  Instruction,  Based  on 
Average  Attendance. 

Normal  School. 


Teachers' 
Salaries.* 

Books. 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

All 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Total  for 
Instruction.* 

$169  76 

$9  19 

$9  41 

$18  60 

$188  36 

Latin  and  High  Schools. 

Teachers' 
Salaries.* 

Books. 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals* 

All 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals* 

Total  for 
Instruction.* 

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High  

Dorchester  High  

East  Boston  High  

Girls'  High  

High  School  of  Commerce.  . .  . 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts, 

Hyde  Park  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High  

Roxbury  High  

South  Boston  High  

West  Roxbury  High  

$95  49 
89  31 
84  26 
109  74 
96  97 
82  99 
93  75 
79  65 
103  67 
134  63 
100  11 
139  15 
74  65 
93  86 
86  71 

$4  12 

4  34 
3  49 
3  71 
3  26 
3  08 
3  03 
3  30 
2  85 

2  48 

3  52 

2  33 

3  19 
2  50 
2  98 

$2  11 

1  65 
4  98 
9  73 

2  49 
4  96 
2  53 

2  94 

3  36 

4  06 

3  98 

4  44 
2  30 
2  37 
2  65 

$6  23 
5  99 
8  47 

13  44 
5  75 
8  04 

5  56 

6  24 
6  21 

6  54 

7  50 
6  77 
5  49 

4  87 

5  63 

$101  72 
95  30 
92  73 
123  18 
102  72 

91  03 
99  31 
85  89 

109  88 
141  17 
107  61 
145  92 
80  14 
98  73 

92  34 

Averages  

$96  47 

$3  18 

$3  29 

$6  47 

$102  94 

*  Exclusive  of  physical  education. 
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Elementary  Schools. 


Teachers' 
Salaries.* 

Books. 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

All 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Total  for 
Instruction* 

$56 

91 

$1 

22 

$1 

68 

$2 

90 

$59 

81 

77 

16 

1 

31 

2 

06 

3 

37 

80 

53 

62 

82 

1 

08 

2 

18 

3 

26 

66 

08 

64 

73 

1 

49 

2 

91 

4 

40 

69 

13 

Blackinton-John  Cheverus  

62 

57 

1 

19 

2 

36 

3 

55 

66 

12 

64 

33 

72 

2 

07 

2 

79 

67 

12 

75 

12 

78 

1 

66 

2 

44 

77 

56 

60 

90 

92 

2 

11 

3 

03 

63 

93 

69 

58 

85 

2 

22 

3 

07 

72 

65 

61 

45 

1 

04 

1 

80 

2 

84 

64 

29 

61 

77 

1 

02 

2 

09 

3 

11 

64 

88 

61 

45 

1 

64 

1 

62 

3 

26 

64 

71 

69 

54 

1 

17 

2 

64 

3 

81 

73 

35 

70 

23 

84 

3 

27 

4 

11 

74 

34 

66 

81 

1 

57 

2 

31 

3 

88 

70 

69 

63 

10 

1 

57 

1 

42 

2 

99 

66 

09 

60 

83 

1 

23 

2 

28 

3 

51 

64 

34 

53 

67 

1 

28 

1 

72 

3 

00 

56 

67 

58 

68 

1 

14 

1 

87 

3 

01 

61 

69 

57 

40 

1 

30 

1 

46 

2 

76 

60 

16 

62 

00 

1 

29 

2 

14 

3 

43 

65 

43 

64 

51 

1 

18 

1 

87 

3 

05 

67 

56 

67 

58 

6 

22 

11 

20 

17 

42 

85 

00 

63 

95 

1 

00 

1 

94 

2 

94 

66 

89 

60 

74 

1 

30 

95 

3 

25 

63 

99 

George  Putnam  Intermediate, 

66 

74 

1 

46 

2 

27 

3 

73 

70 

47 

70 

92 

85 

2 

83 

3 

68 

74 

60 

63 

58 

94 

1 

74 

2 

68 

66 

26 

69 

92 

1 

12 

2 

37 

3 

49 

73 

41 

54 

50 

1 

08 

2 

11 

3 

19 

57 

69 

63 

78 

1 

32 

2 

19 

3 

51 

67 

29 

Hugh  O'Brien  

57 

90 

1 

23 

1 

60 

2 

83 

60 

73 

74 

85 

1 

06 

1 

81 

2 

87 

77 

72 

*  Exclusive  of  physical  education. 
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Elementary  Schools. —  Continued. 


Teachers' 
Salaries.* 

Books. 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

All 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Total  for 
Instruction.* 

Jefferson  Comins  

$63 

97 

$1 

23 

$2 

45 

$3 

68 

$67 

65 

55 

04 

78 

2 

39 

3 

17 

58 

21 

John  Marshall  

61 

22 

1 

00 

1 

97 

2 

97 

64 

19 

59 

45 

1 

11 

1 

89 

3 

00 

62 

45 

57 

69 

1 

14 

1 

50 

2 

64 

60 

33 

64 

51 

1 

04 

2 

85 

3 

89 

68 

40 

62 

29 

1 

71 

2 

09 

3 

80 

66 

09 

62 

40 

99 

1 

95 

2 

94 

65 

34 

63 

20 

1 

12 

2 

84 

3 

96 

67 

16 

Martin  

86 

71 

1 

88 

2 

58 

4 

46 

91 

17 

61 

19 

1 

04 

2 

03 

3 

07 

64 

26 

59 

91 

1 

16 

1 

95 

3 

11 

63 

02 

62 

13 

1 

01 

1 

40 

2 

41 

64 

54 

66 

79 

1 

66 

1 

66 

3 

32 

70 

11 

69 

60 

1 

45 

1 

69 

3 

14 

72 

74 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Inter- 

78 

79 

1 

81 

3 

90 

5 

71 

84 

50 

60 

57 

82. 

1 

94 

2 

76 

63 

33 

69 

19 

1 

22 

2 

98 

4 

20 

73 

39 

63 

68 

1 

17 

2 

01 

3 

18 

66 

86 

78 

84 

1 

21 

2 

17 

3 

38 

82 

22 

59 

38 

1 

14 

2 

27 

3 

41 

62 

79 

Robert  G.  Shaw  

62 

84 

1 

35 

2 

09 

3 

44 

66 

28 

58 

33 

98 

1 

79 

2 

77 

61 

10 

Samuel  Adams  

53 

89 

1 

16 

1 

77 

2 

93 

56 

82 

88 

42 

1 

34 

3 

21 

4 

55 

92 

97 

Shurtleff  

58 

57 

97 

2 

15 

3 

12 

61 

69 

Theodore  Lyman  

63 

66 

1 

27 

2 

47 

3 

74 

67 

40 

62 

80 

94 

2 

13 

3 

07 

65 

87 

Thomas  N.  Hart  

64 

36 

1 

14 

1 

91 

3 

05 

67 

41 

61 

61 

S4 

2 

42 

3 

36 

64 

97 

66 

30 

1 

11 

1 

89 

3 

00 

69 

30 

60 

55 

94 

1 

80 

2 

74 

63 

29 

Washington  Allston  

65 

33 

1 

19 

1 

75 

2 

94 

68 

27 

*  Exclusive  of  physical  education. 
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Elementary  Schools. —  Concluded. 


Teachers' 
Salaries.* 

Books. 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

All 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals  * 

Total  for 
Instruction* 

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Endicott  

William  E.  Russell  

William  Lloyd  Garrison  

$61  83 
66  07 
55  45 
69  38 
54  53 

$0  95 
1  36 
95 
59 
1  31 

$1  33 
2  46 

1  57 

2  10 
2  15 

$2  28 
3  82 
2  52 

2  69 

3  46 

$64  11 
69  89 
57  97 
72  07 
57  99 

Averages  

$62  87 

$1  17 

$2  09 

$3  26 

$66  13 

*  Exclusive  of  physical  education. 

Special  Schools. 

Teachers' 
Salaries* 

Books. 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals* 

All 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals.* 

Total  for 
Instruction* 

Horace  Mann  

Boston  Clerical  

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  

Boston  Trade,  Day  Classes .  .  . 

$287  57 
120  21 
193  40 
199  97 

$0  99 
3  85 
1  93 
3  72 

$5  01 
5  56 
3  07 

39  85 

$6  00 
9  41 
5  00 

43  57 

$293  57 
129  62 
198  40 
243  54 

*  Exclusive  of  physical  education. 
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Per  Capita  Costs  of  Custodians'  Supplies  Based  on  Average 


Attendance. 
%  Normal  School. 

School 

Custodians' 
Supplies. 

$0  41 

Latin  and  High  Schools. 

Schools. 

Custodians' 
Supplies. 

Schools. 

Custodians' 
Supplies. 

Public  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High  

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

Girls'  High  

$0  54 
17 
23 
23 
21 
19 
25 
21 

High  School  of  Commerce .... 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts. . 

Hyde  Park  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High  

Roxbury  High  

South  Boston  High  

West  Roxbury  High  

$0  20 
49 
17 
26 
24 
22 
17 

$0  25 

Elementary  Schools. 


Schools. 


Custodians' 
Supplies. 


Schools. 


Custodians' 
Supplies. 


Abraham  Lincoln  

Agassi  z  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton-John  Cheverus 

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  


$0  11 

15 

23 

Edmund  P.  Tileston  

24 

Edward  Everett  

29 

19 

Eliot  

25 

Emerson  

18 

28 

Francis  Parkman  

10 

19 

Frank  V.  Thompson  

25 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  

$0  21 

26 
25 
20 
22 
13 
25 
18 
18 
19 
1  54 
15 
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Per  Capita  Costs  of  Custodians'  Supplies  Based  on  Average 
Attendance. —  Concluded. 

Elementary  Schools. —  Concluded. 


Schools. 


Custodians' 
Supplies. 


Schools. 


Gaston  

George  Putnam  Intermediate, 

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard-Frothingham  

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson  

John  A.  Andrew  

John  Marshall  

John  Winthrop  

Julia  Ward  Howe  

Lawrence  

Lewis  Intermediate  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Inter- 
mediate   


$0  09 
19 
14 
11 
19 
11 
17 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
11 
21 
23 
38 
16 
17 
32 
15 
17 
17 
16 
15 

31 


Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Lyman  

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Warren-Bunker  Hill  

Washington  

Washington  Allston. . .  . 

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Endicott.  .  . 

William  E.  Russell  

William  Lloyd  Garrison 

Average  


Special  Schools. 


Schools. 


Custodians' 
Supplies. 


Horace  Mann  

Boston  Clerical  

Boston  Disciplinary  Day. . , 
Boston  Trade,  Day  Classes 


$0  53 
28 
40 
60 
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TEXT-BOOKS. 


TEXT-BOOKS  LOST. 

The  number  of  text-books  reported  lost  during  the 
year  was  as  follows : 

High  schools   2,224 

Elementary  schools   6,845 

Evening  schools   721 

Special  schools   57 

Total  number  reported  lost   9,847 

The  average  number  reported  lost  each  year  since  1885-86 
(a  period  of  thirty-seven  years)  was  3,990,  a  total  for  the 

thirty-seven  years  of   147,656 

Total  number  of  books  lost  in  thirty-eight  years    .      .  157.503 


The  number  of  books  in  addition  to  the  above  lost 
and  paid  for,  but  which  were  not  reordered  by  schools, 
was  2,058. 

TEXT-BOOKS  RETURNED. 

The  number  of  text-books  returned  from  the  schools 
as  worn  out  during  the  year  was  as  follows: 


High  schools   19,981 

Elementary  schools   81,488 

Evening  schools    .    326 

Special  schools   — 

Total  number  reported  worn  out   101,795 

The  average  number  reported  worn  out  each  year  since 
1885-86  (a  period  of  thirty-seven  years)  was  56,106,  a  total 

for  the  thirty-seven  years  of   2,075.937 

Total  number  of  books  worn  out  in  thirty-eight  years  .  2,177,732 


In  addition,  20,290  books  were  returned  by  principals 
as  not  being  wanted. 

BOOKS  DESTROYED. 

During  the  year  3,477  books  were  destroyed  for  fear 
of  contagion. 
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TEXT-BOOKS  GIVEN  TO  PUPILS. 

During  the  year  2,590  copies  of  Morris's  Household 
Science  and  Arts  were  retained  by  pupils  completing 
the  course  in  elementary  schools. 

TOTALS. 

Since  the  free  text-book  law  went  into  effect  the 
schools  have  been  supplied  with  4,456,703  text-books. 
Of  this  number  1,366,485  are  still  in  use  in  the  schools, 
and  the  balance  3,128,016  either  have  been  lost  or 
returned  to  the  supply  room  as  worn  out  or  displaced. 

TEXT-BOOKS  CHARGED  TO  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
JANUARY  1,  1923. 

Adams:  Elementary  Commercial  Geography   4,764 

Aldrich:  Selections  from   45 

Aldrich  &  Forbes:  Progressive  Course  in  Reading,  Book  I   .      .  860 

Book  II  .      .  1,996 

Book  III       .  2,751 

Book  IV       .  222 
Aldrich  &  Forbes:  Progressive  Course  in  Reading,  Book  IV, 


Part  1   1,293 

Aldrich  &  Forbes:  Progressive  Course  in  Reading,  Book  IV, 

Part  2   820 

Aldrich  &  Forbes:  Progressive  Course  in  Reading,  Book  V  .  48 
Aldrich  &  Forbes:  Progressive  Course  in  Reading,  Book  V, 

Part  1   630 

Aldrich  &  Forbes:  Progressive  Course  in  Reading,  Book  V, 

Part  2   641 

Aldrich  &  Foster :  French  Reader   290 

Alexander:  Spelling  Book,  Part  I   2,413 

"     Part  II   46,72 

Anderson,  Ross  &  Staples:  Clerical  Practise   579 

Armand:  Grammaire  Elementaire   1,567 

Revised   545 

Armitage:  Junior  Laurel  Songs,  Special  Edition    ....  3,704 

Arnold  Primer   2,105 

Arnold  &  Gilbert:  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  First  Reader    .  2,693 

Second  Reader,  3,993 

Third  Reader  .  3,799 

Fourth  Reader,  2,429 
Arnold  &  Gilbert:  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Fifth  Grade 

Reader  '  1,420 


Carried  forward   44,279 
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Brought  forward   44,279 

Arnold  &  Gilbert:  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Sixth  Grade 

Reader  .      .      .      .      .      .      .  1,035 

Arnold  &  Gilbert :  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Seventh  Grade 

Reader   1,238 

Arnold  &  Gilbert:  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Higher  Grades,  1,269 

Bacci  &  Gotti:  Le  Gloria  della  Patri   150 

Bacon:  New  German  Grammar  for  Beginners       ....  33 

Bailey-Manly  Spelling  Book,  Part  I   3,275 

"     Part  II   6,132 

Baker  &  Thorndike:  Everyday  Classics,  Seventh  Reader     .      .  6,782 

Eighth  Reader      .      .  835 

Baldwins  Stories  of  the  King   94 

Baldwin  &  Bender:  First  Reader   774 

"              "      Second  Reader   1,430 

Third  Reader   2,030 

Fourth  Reader    1,986 

Fifth  Reader   1,024 

Sixth  Reader   308 

Seventh  Reader    421 

Eighth  Reader   50 

Ballard:  Short  Stories  of  Oral  French   243 

Ballard  &  Stewart:  Short  Stories  for  Oral  Spanish        ...  90 

Bassett:  Plain  Story  of  American  History   588 

Beard  &  Bagley :  First  Book  in  American  History        .      .      .  268 

Bemis,  Holtz  &  Smith :  Patriotic  Reader   498 

Bender:  The  Bender  Primer   613 

Bennett :  Master  Skylark   255 

Bertenshaw:  Longmans'  Modern  French  Course,  Part  I      .      .  393 

Bierman  &  Frank:  Conversational  French  Reader  for  Beginners,  124 

Blaisdell:  Child's  Book  of  Health   546 

"        Our  Bodies  and  How  We  Live   303 

Child  Life  Primer   4,831 

Second  Reader   5,191 

Third  Reader   3,081 

Fourth  Reader   2,143 

Blodgett:  Primer   3,287 

First  Reader   1,801 

Bloomfield:  Farmer  Boy,  Modern  Classics  No.  31,  etc.       .      .  19 

Bolenius:  Every  day  English  Composition   159 

Boyden:  First  Book  in  Algebra   373 

Briggs,  McKinney  &  Skeffington:  Junior  High  School  English, 

Book  I   50 

Briggs,  McKinney  &  Skeffington:  Junior  High  School  English, 

Book  II   240 

Brigham  &  McFarlane:  Essentials  of  Geography,  First  Book      .  9,059 

"  «  "  "  Second  Book  .  3,737 
Brigham  &  McFarlane:  Essentials  of  Geography,  Second  Book, 

Part  I   3,693 


Carried  forward   .      .  114,730 
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Brought  forward   114,730 

Brigham  cV:  McFarlane:  Essentials  of  Geography,  Second  Book, 

Part  II   1,S42 

Brigham  &  McFarlane:  Essentials  of  Geography,  Second  Book, 

with  Massachusetts  Supplement    .   4,107 

Brooks:  English  Composition,  Book  I   391 

Brown:  The  Plant  Baby  and  Its  Friends   100 

Browne  <k  Haldeman:  Clarendon  Dictionary   8,974 

Bruce:  Lectures  Faciles   775 

Brumbaugh:  Standard  Fourth  Reader   1,371 

"         Standard  Fifth  Reader   1,064 

Bruno :  Le  Tour  de  la  France   40 

Bryce  &  Spaulding:  Aldine  First  Language  Book,  Part  I          •.  2,440 

■     Complete  1,462 

■              "            *     Second  Language  Book      .      .      .  973 

Buckwalter:  Easy  Primer,   153 

•     Parti   27 

■     Part  II     .......  35 

■            ■    First  Reader  .  .    601 

■  Second  Reader   1,432 

■  Third  Reader   1,709 

■  Fourth  Reader   2,350 

■  Fifth  Reader   1,184 

Buehler  &  Hot chkiss:  Modern  English  Lessons,  Book  I       .      .  323 
Burchill,  Ettinger  &  Shimer:    Progressive  Road  to  Reading, 

Book  1   3,956 

Burchill,  Ettinger  <fc  Shimer:    Progressive  Road  to  Reading, 

Book  II   4,728 X 

Burchill,  Ettinger  &  Shimer:    Progressive  Road  to  Reading, 

Introductory  Book  III   2,038 

Burchill,  Ettinger  &  Shimer:    Progressive  Road  to  Reading, 

Book  III   2,527 

Burchill,  Ettinger  &:  Shimer:    Progressive  Road  to  Reading. 

Introductory  Book  IV   652 

Burchill,  Ettinger  &:  Shimer:    Progressive  Road  to  Reading, 

Book  IV   1,0S0 

Burns:  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  and  Other  Poems       ...  45 

Burne's  Poems    40 

Bussey:  Manuel  of  Personal  Hygiene   128 

Caldwell  &  Eikenberry :  Elements  of  General  Science   ...  43 

Campbell  tit  Hughes :  Arithmetic  by  Grades,  Book  II  50 

■        u     Fourth  Year  Book  .  125 

■     Fifth        f      a      .  301 

u     Sixth        «     «     .  75 

Capus:  Pour  Charmer  Nos  Petits   430 

Cardon:  D'Oncle  Sam  en  France   45 

Carroll  &  Brooks  :  Primer   636 

First  Reader   1,362 


Carried  forward   164,344 
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Brought  forward   164,344 

Chancellor:  Reading  and  Language  Lessons   18 

Channing:  Elements  of  United  States  History       ....  333 

Short  History  of  the  United  States       ....  1,035 

Chapuzet  &  Daniels :  Mes  Premiers  Pas  en  Francais     .      .      .  2,895 

Chardenal:  The  New  Chardenal   695 

Claude:  Twilight  Thoughts   292 

Coe:  School  Reader,  Third  Grade   1,340 

Fourth  Grade   1,662 

Coe  &  Christie:  Story  Hour  Reader  III   1,478 

Cole:  Graded  Arithmetic,  Book  III   360 

Book  IV  .  523 

BookV   308 

Book  VI   220 

Book  VII   368 

Congdon:  Music  Primer,  No.  1   ],206 

■           "        "      No.  2   184 

Conn :  Introductory  Physiology  and  Hygiene   8,324 

"      Elementary  Physiology  and  Hygiene   8,018 

Cooley:  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy   1 

Cooper:  The  Spy   209 

Culler:  First  Book  in  Physics   2,584 

Cunningham :  First  Book  for  Non-English  Speaking  People       .  675 

Cyr:  Children's  Primer   7,095 

First  Reader   3,565 

Second  Reader   4,226 

Third  Reader   4,034 

"           "       Fourth  Reader   4,346 

Fifth  Reader   2,026 

Daly :  Advanced  Rational  Speller   676 

Davison  &  Surette:  Book  of  Words  to  Rote  Songs,  Grades  I,  II, 

III   17,959 

Davison  &  Surette :  Songs  and  Exercises  for  Grade  IV  .      .      .  1,855 

De  Amicis:  Cuore   453 

DeMonvert:  La  Belle  France   479 

DeSegur:  Mes  Malheur?  de  Sophie   93 

D'Ooge:  Latin  for  Beginners   139 

Dopp's :  Early  Sea  People   10 

Dowling:    Reading,     Writing    and    Speaking    Spanish  for 

Beginners   546 

Driggs:  Live  Language  Lessons,  Third  Book   1,150 

Dryer :  Elementary  Economic  Geography   511 

Dubrule:  Le  Francais  Pour  Tous   68 

Dunn :  The  Community  and  the  Citizen   882 

Dunton  &  Kelley:  Graded  Course  in  English,  First  Book     .      .  1,394 

"  *  ■  "  "  Language  Lessons  .  1,346 
Dunton  &  Kelley:  Inductive  Course  in  English,  Language 

Lessons   491 


Carried  forward   250,416 
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Brought  forward   250,416 

Dunton  &  Kelley:  Graded  Course  in  English,  English  Grammar 

and  Composition   150 

Dun-ell  &  Hall:  Arithmetic,  Book  I   459 

Book  II   530 

Book  III   236 

Dyer :  Stories  from  a  Mouse  Hole   27 

Edson-Laing:  Reader,  Book  I   456 

Reader,  Book  II   896 

Reader,  Book  III   1,231 

Reader,  Book  IV   776 

■          Reader,  Book  V   669 

Elson:  Elson  Primary  School  Reader,  Book  I   1,240 

«          •          "      Book  II       ....  2,273 

"      Book  III     ....  2,553 

■      Book  IV      ....  1,426 

Elson  &  Keck :  Elson  Grammar  School  Reader,  Book  I       .      .  767 

Book  II           .  1,497 

Book  III    .      .  2,112 

Book  IV     .      .  1,697 

Elson  &  Marsh:  Good  English,  Oral  and  Written,  Book  III       .  590 

Elson  &  Runkel:  Primer   1,385 

Emerson  &  Bender:  Modern  English,  Book  II       ....  1,349 

Enekel :  New  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  Italian  Languages  .  203 

Espinosa:  Elementary  Spanish  Reader,  pages  1-107  and  126-208,  133 

■       First  Spanish  Reader   85 

Evans  &  Marsh:  First  Year  Mathematics   1,746 

Fall:  Science  for  Beginners   280 

Fassett :  The  Beacon  Primer   5,053 

"       u      New  Beacon  Primer   2,049 

First  Reader   5,643 

Second  Reader   4,818 

Third  Reader   3,297 

Fifth  Reader   291 

Field :  Readings  from  English  and  American  Literature       .      .  32 

Finch  Primer   1,052 

*     Every  Day  Civics,  Community,  State  and  Nation     .      .  176 

Fiske:  History  of  United  States  for  Schools   665 

Foster:  Geschichten  und  Marchen   323 

Franklin  Arithmetics   322 

■       Readers   651 

Frazer:  Scenes  of  Child  Life  in  Colloquial  French  ....  85 

■      u  Familiar  Life   44 

Frye:  Leading  Facts  in  Geography,  Book  I   2,292 

"                                  ■         Book  II   663 

Frye  &  Atwood:  Geographical  Series,  New  Geography,  Book  I,  3,066 

Book  II,  3,661 
Frye  <fc  Atwood:  Geographical  Series,  New  Geography,  Book  II, 

Part  I   140 


Carried  forward   309,505 
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Brought  forward   309,505 

Frye  &  Atwood:  Geographical  Series,  New  Geography,  Book  II, 

Part  II   106 

Frye  &  Atwood:  Geographical  Series,  New  Geography,  Book  II, 

New  England  Edition   538 

Funk  &  Wagnalls:  Comprehensive  Standard  Dictionary      .      .  3,953 

"             "       Concise  Standard  Dictionary    ....  6,001 

Gifford:  Elementary  Lessons  in  Physics   702 

"      New  Mental  Arithmetic   348 

"      Progressive  Mental  Arithmetic,  Book  I     .  3,992 

Book  II  ....  2,723 

Gilbert  &  Harris:  Guide  Book  to  English,  Book  I  .  1,164 

Gordon:  Primer   150 

"      First  Reader   139  , 

"      Second  Reader   150 

Third  Reader   175 

Gordy :  Elementary  History  of  the  United  States  ....  3,571 

"      History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools    .      .      .      .  2,530 

Gourio:  La  Classe  in  Francais   130 

Griffith :  Essentials  of  Woodworking   44 

Gronow:  Jung  Deutschland   127 

Guerber:  Contes  et  Legendes,  Part  I   1,202 

"       Marchen  und  Erzahlungen,  Part  I   95 

Vol.  I,  New  Edition   .      .  242 

Guindon:  Boston  and  Her  Story   190 

Hale :  Man  Without  a  Country  and  Other  Stories  ....  668 

Hall:  All  Spanish  Method,  First  Book   155 

Hamilton:  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Lower  Grades       .      .      .  968 

Higher  Grades      ...  403 

Middle  Grades      .      .      .  1,073 

"      Standard  Arithmetic,  Book  I   225 

Book  II   475 

Book  III   283 

Hanson:  English  Composition   2 

Hapgood:  School  Needlework   61 

Harris  &  Gilbert:  Guide  Book  to  English,  Book  I  .      ...  767 

Harris  &  Waldo :  First  Journeys  in  Numberland    ....  461 

Harry:  French  Anecdotes  \  .  5 

Hartwell,  McGlenen  &  Skel ton:  Boston  and  Its  Story  .      .      .  459 

Hazen :  Fourth  Reader   1,308 

Heath:  Primer      .      .   858 

First  Reader   984 

?      Second  Reader   2,031 

"      Third  Reader   1,936 

"      Fourth  Reader   1,716 

Fifth  Reader   1,370 

Hervey  &  Hix:  Horace  Mann  Primer   269 

"    Reader  I   263 

"    Reader  II   412 


Carried  forward   354,929 
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Brought  forward   354,929 

Hervey  &  Hix:  Horace  Mann  Reader  III   617 

"    Reader  IV   1,113 

"           "         "         "     Introductory  Fourth  Reader  .      .  98 

Hessler's  Junior  Science   991 

Hicks :  Champion  Spelling  Book,  Part  I   473 

«     Part  II   589 

"     Complete     .....  85 

Higgins :  Lessons  in  Physics   1,940 

Hills  &  Ford:  First  Spanish  Course   547 

Hitchcock:  New  Practice  Book  in  English  Composition       .      .  1,464 

"         Junior  English   3,740 

Hodgdon :  Elementary  General  Science,  Part  I  408 

Part  II     ....  220 

Junior              "         "    63 

Holmes  &  Gallagher:  Composition  and  Rhetoric    ....  48 

Howe:  Primer   1,293 

*     First  Reader   1,189 

"     Second  Reader  .   2,003 

"     Third  Reader   1,908 

Fourth  Reader   3,072 

"     Fifth  Reader   3,109 

"     Reader,  Book  VI   824 

Book  VII   1,321 

Book  VIII   1,192 

How  to  Run  a  Lathe   45 

Hoyt  &  Peet:  Everyday  Arithmetic,  Book  I   390 

Book  II   1,250 

"     -Book  III       ....  942 

"         "    First  Year  in  Number   88 

Huebsch  &  Smith:  Progressive  Lessons  in  German       ...  93 

Hughes :  Community  Civics   307 

Hunt:  Geometry   48 

"    Simple  Problems  in  Industrial  Arithmetic    ....  141 

James  &  Sanford:  Our  Government,  Local,  State  and  National  .  3,198 

Jones :  First  Reader   2,256 

"     Second  Reader  .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  4,018 

«     Third  Reader  •.  4,718 

"     Fourth  Reader   3,359 

"      Fifth  Reader   2,542 

«     The  Child's  Own  Spelling  Book   50 

Joynes:  French  Fairy  Tales   98 

Judson  &  Bender:  Graded  Literature  Readers,  First  Book  .      .  242 

"       Second  Book      .  345 

■       Third  Book  .      .  437 

Fourth  Book      .  403 

Fifth  Book  .      .  45 

Kellcy  &  Morse:  Natural  Speller,  Book  I   1,832 

«          "         "      Book  II   964 


Carried  forward  411,047 
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Brought  forward   411,047 

Kiggen:  Practical  Business  Arithmetic   215 

King:  Elementary  Geography   4,342 

a     Advanced  Geography   2,440 

Kittredge:  Practical  Homemaking   41 

Kleiser,  Ettinger  &  Shimer:  Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  Story 

Steps  »     .  68 

Krohn :  First  Book  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene      ....  4,483 

"       Graded  Lessons  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene      .      .      .  4,541 

"    &  Crumbine:  Graded  Lessons  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  572 

La visse :  Histoire  de  France   158 

Lennes  &  Jenkins:  Applied  Arithmetic,  Book  I      ....  1,312 

Book  II    ....  1,827 

Book  III  ....  1,127 

Lewis:  Lippincott  Primer   626 

First  Reader   462 

"             "       Second  Reader   1,027 

Lincoln :  Boston  School  Kitchen  Text-book   25 

Lister:  Writing  Lessons  for  Primary  Grades   36,486 

Lohmeyer:  Der  Geissbub  von  Engelberg   30 

London:  Call  of  the  Wild   15 

Lucia :  Peter  and  Polly  in  Autumn   125 

Macaulay:  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome   165 

Macdermott:  Lectura  Natural  de  Heath,  Libro  Primero      .      .  189 

"     Segundo     .      .  125 

McLaughlin  &  Gilchrist :  New  Educational  First  Music  Reader  .  10,837 
McLaughlin   &   Gilchrist:    New  Educational   Second  Music 

Reader   5,451 

McLaughlin    &    Gilchrist:     New    Educational    Third  Music 

Reader       .    5,660 

McLaughlin   &   Gilchrist:    New  Educational  Fourth  Music 

Reader   4,913 

McLaughlin  &  Gilchrist :  New  Educational  Fifth  Music  Reader  .  4,038 

McLaughlin  &  Van  Tyne :  History  of  the  United  States  .  .  597 
McLaughlin  &  Van  Tyne:  History  of  United  States  for  Schools, 

Vol.1   170 

McLaughlin  &  Van  Tyne:  History  of  United  States  for  Schools, 

Vol.  II   86 

McMaster:  Brief  History  of  the  United  States       ....  467 

Mace:  School  History  of  the  United  States   441 

Mairet :  La  Tache  du  Petit  Pierre   45 

Marshall :  Business  Speller  and  Technical  Word  Book  ...  48 

Mason  &  Veazie :  National  Fourth  Music  Reader  ....  224 

Masterpieces  of  American  Literature   4,322 

Meras :  Le  Petit  Vocabulaire   45 

"     Le  Premier  Livre   2,435 

Meras  &  Roth:  Petits  Contes  de  France   137 

"          "     Pequeno  Vocabulario   1,181 

Meservey:  Bookkeeping,  Single  Entry   105 


Carried  forward  512,650 
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Brought  forward  512,650 

Metcalf :  English  Grammar   701 

"       Language  Exercises   107 

Metcalf  &  Bright  :  Language  Lessons,  Part  I   2,079 

Part  II       ....  951 

Metcalf  &  Rafter  Language  Series,  Book  I   22,471 

.      "          "     Book  II   16,045 

Mickens  &  Robinson:  Mother  Goose  Reader   1,145 

Miller  &  Meras:  Ein  Wortschatz   93 

Mims:  The  Van  Dyke  Book   285 

Mitchell:  Public  School  Class  Method  for  Violin,  Book  I     .      .  582 

Book  II    .      .  263 

Monroe:  New  Fourth  Reader   1,038 

Montgomery:  Elementary  American  History   6,729 

"           Leading  Facts  of  American  History        .      .  10,002 

Moore:  Second  Book  for  Xon-English  Speaking  People       .      .  252 

Morey :  Elementary  Arithmetic  (Two  Book  Series)       ...  5 

Morey :  Elementary  Arithmetic,  Part  I  (Six  Book  Series)     .      .  52 

Part  II  (Six  Book  Series)   .      .  231 

Part  III  (Six  Book  Series)        .  140 

"      Advanced  Arithmetic,  Part  I   141 

Part  II   82 

Part  III    ......  85 

Outlines  of  Greek  History   789 

Morris:  Household  Science  and  Arts   16,206 

Moulton:  Short  Stories   589 

Mowry :  Elements  of  Civil  Government   224 

Murray  Wide  Awake  Junior   815 

«  -      .  «        «    Primer   6,111 

■  First  Reader  .  .  .  "  .  .  .  .  5,317 
u    Second  Reader   5,080 

■  Third  Reader   3,812 

f    Fourth  Reader   2,235 

Myers:  Ancient  History,  Rev.  Ed   243 

■     Arithmetic,  Book  I   192 

Book  II   243 

Book  III   235 

Xewton:  Primary  Melodies   3,677 

Nichols:  Xew  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  Book  IT  .  56 

Book  III       .      .  4,870 

Book  IV        .  5,592 

Book  V  .      .      .  3,738 

Book  VI        .      .  3,328 

Book  VII            .  2,616 

Book  VIII     .      .  1,753 

Xoyes  &  Guild:  Sunshine  Primer   375 

O'Hare:  Franklin  Edition  of  Two  Part  Chorals  for  Junior  High 

Schools   753 

Old  Testament  Xarratives   161 


Carried  forward   645,139 
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Brought  forward   645,139 

Olmsted  &  Barton:  Elementary  French  Reader     ....  670 

Owen :  Work  Book  in  Arithmetic   859 

Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing   59,384 

Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing:  Business  and  High  School 

Edition       .    7,326 

Parker,  McConathy  &  Birget  Miessner:  Progressive  Music  Series, 

Book  I   1,265 

Parker,  McConathy  &  Birget  Miessner:  Progressive  Music  Series 

Book  II    2,748 

Parker,  McConathy  &  Birget  Miessner:  Progressive  Music  Series 

Book  III   3,312 

Parker,  McConathy  &  Birget  Miessner:  Progressive  Music  Series 

Book  IV   523 

Patton :  Causeries  en  France   1 

Pearson:  Essentials  of  Latin  for  Beginners   559 

Pelo  &  Gardner:  Sanborn  Speller,  Part  I   46 

"     Part  II      .....  268 

"     Part  III   34 

Perkins:  Beginning  Latin  Book   143 

Pichon:  Premiers  Lecons  de  Vocabulaire  et  d'Elocution       .      .  211 

Pichon-Sattler:  Deutsches  Lese  und  Redebuch       ....  258 

Potter,  Jeschke  &  Gillet:  Oral  and  Written  English,  Book  II      .  182 

Powell:  The  Narrative  Poems  of  Longfellow   100 

Redway  &  Hinman:  Natural  Introductory  Geography        .      .  1,146 

"     School  Geography    ....  1,678 

Reinsch:  Civil  Government   251 

Ripley  &  Tapper:  Natural  Music  Course,  Rote  Song  Book  .      .  242 

"    Readers,  Old  Edition        .      .  655 

■              ■            "     Harmonic  Primer   6,510 

First  Music  Reader    .      .  3,515 

Second  Music  Reader       .  3,338 

Third  Music  Reader  .      .  3,290 

Fourth  Music  Reader  3,161 

Fifth  Music  Reader    .      .  1,238 

Ritchie :  Fabulae  Faciles   136 

"      Primer  of  Sanitation   2,159 

Ritchie  &  Caldwell :  Primer  of  Hygiene   4,078 

"     "  Physiology   676 

Robbins,  Dressel  &  Graff :  New  Barnes  Readers,  Book  I      .      .  385 

"   •    "        "          "       Book  II    .      .  693 

Primer            .  373 

Roux:  First  French  Course   245 

Sanborn:  Classical  Atlas   30 

Scott:  Elementary  Latin   112 

Scott  &  Denny:  Elementary  Composition   134 

Scott  &  Southworth:  Lessons  in  English,    Book  I        .      .      .  5,452 

Book  II,  Revised      .  265 

Sensenig- Anderson :  Introductory  Arithmetic   295 

Carried  forward   763,085 
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Brought  forward   763,085 

Sensenig- Anderson:  Essentials  of  Arithmetic   412 

Shakespeare :  As  You  Like  It   219 

■          Merchant  of  Venice   396 

"          Midsummer  Night's  Dream   555 

"          Tempest   372 

Sheldon-Barnes:  American  History   227 

Smith:  Elementary  Latin   43 

Snow  ft  Lebon:  Easy  French   101 

Solano :  Cuentos  y  Lecturas  en  Castellano   537 

u      Class-Room  Spanish   84S 

Southworth:  A  First  Book  in  American  History  with  European 

Beginnings   732 

Southworth  &  Paine :  Bugle  Calls  of  Liberty   33S 

Southworth  A:  Stone:  Exercise  Book  in  Arithmetic       .      .      .  527 

Spaulding  <5c  Bryce:  Aldine  Primer   5.400 

a              u           u    First  Reader   4,490 

■  Second  Reader   3,791 

■  Third  Reader   3,936 

■           u    Fourth  Grade  Reader  ....  1,844 

■  Fifth  Grade  Reader  ....  512 
■  "  Sixth  Grade  Reader  ....  409 
u              *           ■    Seventh  Grade  Reader       .      .      .  505 

Spink:  French  Plays  for  Children   294 

Spyri:  Moni  der  Geissbub   32 

Stone :  History  of  England   105 

a      Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Book  I   .      .  '   .      .  479 

M                     ■  ■       Book  II  ...  216 

Stone-Millis:  Arithmetic,  Primary  Book   6.36S 

■  "            ■        Intermediate  Book   10,362 

Advanced  Book   7,414 

Stowell:  Healthy  Body   196 

Summers:  Primer   20S 

u       First  Reader   214 

•       Second  Reader   3S9 

Swinton:  Language  Lessons   3 

Talbot:  Le  Francais  et  sa  Patrie   83 

Tappan:  Our  Country's  Story   2,934 

Tarbell:  Introductory  Geography   1,243 

*      Complete  Geography   446 

Tarr  &  McMurry:  Geography.  Book  I.  Part  1    •  .  964 

Book  I,  Part  2  627 

Book  I.  Complete  ....  7,206 

Book  II.  Part  1      .  1,728 

■  Book  II,  Part  2     .  1.304 

Book  II.  Complete       .      .  11,341 

■  ■             ■         Geographies,  old  edition      .      .  482 

Taylor  ft  Morss:  Vital  English,  Second  Book   4,380 

Teter:  One  Hundred  Narrative  Poems   135 

Thorndike:  -Arithmetic.  Book  II   45 


Carried  forward 
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Brought  forward   848,477 

Thwaites  &  Kendall:  History  of  the  United  States  for  Grammar 

Schools       ............  2,528 

Tuell  &  Fowler:  First  Book  in  Latin   110 

Tufts :  Cecilian  Series  of  Study  and  Song,  Book  III      .      .      .  1,026 

"     Book  IV      .      .      .  1,071 
Tufts:  Cecilian  Series  of  Study  and  Song,  Books  III  and  IV, 

combined   595 

Tufts  &  Holt:  New  Normal  First  Music  Reader    ....  7,103 

"         "       "         "     Second  Music  Reader,  Part  1   .      .  1,002 

Part  2   .      .  547 

Complete     .  2,939 

"     Third  Music  Reader,  Part  1     .      .  2,416 

Part  2     .      .  713 

Complete       .  1,059 

Van  Buskirk  &  Smith :  The  Science  of  Everyday  Life    .      .      .  575 

Van  Sickle,  Seegmiller  &  Jenkins :  Riverside  Primer      .      .      \  417 

"                "                ■      Riverside  First  Reader    .      .  407 

"                "                "      Riverside  Second  Reader       .  1,824 

"                "                "      Riverside  Third  Reader  .      .  1,587 

"                "                "      Riverside  Fourth  Reader       .  752 

Riverside  Fifth  Reader    .      .  761 

"      Riverside  Sixth  Reader    .      .  485 

Van  Tuyl:  Essentials  of  Business  Arithmetic   1,803 

Varney:  Robin  Reader   2,496 

Vosburgh  &  Gentleman:  Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  First 

Course   5,898 

Vosburgh  &  Gentleman:  Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Sec- 
ond Course   4,561 

Vosburgh  &  Gentleman:  Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Third 

Course   75 

Wallach:  First  Book  in  English  for  Foreigners       ....  68 

"       Second  Book  in  English  for  Foreigners    ....  78 

Walsh  &  Suzzallo:  Arithmetic,  Book  I   214 

6               "        Book  II   541 

Book  III   216 

Walter  &  Ballard :  French  Songs   27 

Walton  &  Holmes:  Arithmetic,  Book  I   4,543 

Book  II   8,845 

Book  III   7,376 

"             "              "        Book  IV   3,402 

Ward :  Sentence  and  Theme   532 

"    Punctuation  Leaves  for  above   310 

Watson  &  White:  Modern  Intermediate  Arithmetic      .      .      .  (Y27 

"              "           "      Primary  Arithmetic      ....  198 

"             "          "     Arithmetic  for  L^pper  Grades      .      .  101 

Webster:  Academic  Dictionary   2,161 

"       Elementary  School  Dictionary   2,097 

"       Secondary  School  Dictionary   434 

"       Shorter  School  Dictionary  1,727 


Carried  forward   924,724 
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Brought  forward   924,724 

Wentworth  &  Smith :  Arithmetic,  Book  I   324 

Book  II   1,284 

Book  III   367 

Wentworth  &  Smith :  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Primary  Book    .  50 
"                "     Essentials    of    Arithmetic,  Intermediate 

Book   172 

Wentworth  &  Smith :  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Advanced  Book  .  1 

Werner:  Primer   198 

Wheeler:  Graded  Literary  Readers,  Fourth  Reader      .      .      .  180 

Fifth  Reader  ....  344 

Sixth  Reader  ....  137 

Whittier:  Snow  Bound  and  Other  Poems   50 

Wilkins  &  Luria :  Lecturas  Faciles  Con  Eyercicios  ....  6 
Williams  &  Fisher:  Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Cookery   13 

Winslow:  Healthy  Living,  Book  I   220 

Book  II   230 

Woodburn  &  Moran:  Elementary  American  History  and  Govern- 
ment   4,578 

Worcester:  New  Primary  Dictionary  .  3,224 

"        Comprehensive  Dictionary   16,834 

"        New  Pronouncing  Speller   509 

"         New  School  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language      .  776 

Young  &  Jackson:  Appleton  Arithmetic,  Primary  ....  411 

Second  Book  ...  721 

Third  Book    ...  460 

Zuchtman:  New  American  Music  Reader,  No.  II  ...  99 

No.  Ill       ...  301 

"      Introductory,  No.  IV  .  1,732 

Winston:  Simplified  Dictionary   943 


Total   958,888 


SUMMARY  TEXT-BOOKS  CHARGED  TO  SCHOOLS 
JANUARY  1,  1923. 

Normal,  Latin  and  high  schools   355,787 

Elementary  schools   958,888 

Boston  Clerical  School   2,451 

Horace  Mann  School   1,662 

Trade  School  for  Girls   434 

Boston  Trade  School   4,993 

Continuation  schools   1,361 

Day  School  for  Immigrants   1,204 

Classes  for  Conservation  of  Eyesight   119 

Speech  Improvement  classes   2,156 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School   585 

Evening  schools   36,845 


Total  .1,366,485 


This  shows  a  net  increase  of  37,798  books  during  the  year. 


BUDGET  AND    ITEMIZED  APPROPRIATION 
ORDER   WITH   DETAILED  ESTIMATES 
FOR  THE  FINANCIAL  YEAR  1923-24. 
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BUDGET. 


Appropriations,  1923-24. 

Office  of  the  Business  Agent  of  the  School  Committee, 
Tenth  Floor,  15  Beacon  Street,  May  3,  1923. 

To  the  School  Committee: 

In  compliance  with  paragraph  2  of  section  99  of  the  rules,  I  submit 
herewith  the  estimates  and  itemized  appropriation  order  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  the  public  schools  for  the  financial  year  February  1,  1923,  to 
January  31,  1924,  both  included.  . 

The  average  valuation  of  the  city  for  the  three  years  1920,  1921,  and 
1922,  with  all  abatements  allowed  up  to  December  31,  1922,  as  certified, 
to  his  Honor  the  Mayor  by  the  Board  of  Assessors,  is  $1,606,575,806.95 
This  is  the  sum  upon  which  all  appropriations  by  the  City  Council  and  the 
School  Committee  for  the  financial  year  1923-24  are  based. 

The  School  Committee  is  authorized  by  law  to  appropriate  the  following 
sums : 

(a.)  Six  dollars  and  thirty  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the 
valuation  of  the  city  for  general  school  purposes.  (Chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  chapter  249  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  and  chapter 
641  of  the  Acts  of  1920.) 

(&.)  Sixty-eight  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation 
of  the  city  for  the  construction  and  furnishing  of  new  school  buildings, 
both  temporary  and  permanent,  including  the  taking  of  land  therefor, 
and  for  school  yards  and  the  preparing  of  school  yards  for  use,  and  for 
the  rent  of  hired  school  accommodations.  (Chapter  206  of  the  Special 
Acts  of  1919  and  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920.) 

(r. )  Thirty-five  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation 
of  the  city  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  and  for  furni- 
ture, fixtures  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for 
existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school  yards.  (Chapter 
206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919  and  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920.) 

(d.)  Eleven  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of 
the  city  for  organizing  and  conducting  physical  training  and  exercises, 
athletics,  sports,  games  and  play,  and  for  providing  apparatus,  equipment 
and  facilities  for  the  same  in  buildings,  yards  and  playgrounds  under  the 
control  of  the  School  Committee,  or  upon  any  other  land  which  the  com- 
mittee may  have  the  right  to  use  for  this  purpose,  under  the  provisions 
of  chapter  295  of  the  Acts  of  1907.  (Chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of 
1919,  chapter  249  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  and  chapter  641  of  the  Acts 
of  1920.) 

(e.)  Nine  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of  the 
city  for  the  employment  of  one  supervising  female  nurse  and  so  many 
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district  female  nurses  as,  in  the  opinion  of  said  committee,  are  necessary 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  357  of  the  Acts  of  1907,  and 
for  the  employment  of  such  number  of  school  physicians  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  School  Committee,  may  be  necessary,  and  for  the  care  of  the  teeth 
of  school  children.  (Chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  chapter  249 
of  the. Special  Acts  of  1919,  and  chapter  641  of  the  Acts  of  1920.) 

(/.)  Three  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of 
the  city  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  educational  and  recreative  activi- 
ties in  or  upon  school  property  under  the  control  of  the  School  Committee, 
and  the  use  thereof  by  individuals  and  associations  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  chapter  195  of  the  Acts  of  1912  and  chapter  86  of  the  Special 
Acts  of  1916.  (Chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919  and  chapter  641 
of  the  Acts  of  1920.) 

(g.)  Seven  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of 
the  city  for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  members  of  the  teaching  or  super- 
vising staff  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  and  to  persons  who  were 
annuitants  of  the  Boston  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  at  the  time  when 
chapter  589  of  the  Acts  of  1908  took  effect,  and  other  teachers  who  had 
retired  prior  to  said  time,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  chapter 
589,  chapter  537  of  the  Acts  of  1909,  chapter  617  of  the  Acts  of  1910, 
chapter  569  of  the  Acts  of  1912,  and  acts  in  amendment  thereof,  and  of 
the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919.  (Chapter  206 
of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919.) 

(h.)  Two  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of 
the  city  for  promoting  the  Americanization  and  better  training  for  citizen- 
ship of  foreign-born  persons.    (Chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919.) 

(i.)  Two  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of  the 
city  for  vocational  guidance.    (Chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919.) 

(j.)    The  unexpended  balance  for  the  financial  year  1922-23. 

(k.)  The  excess  of  income,  if  any,  for  the  financial  year  1922-23  over 
that  estimated. 

(I.)    The  estimated  income  for  the  financial  year  1923-24. 

(m.)    Estimated  allotment,  Smith-Hughes  Fund,  1923-24. 

Total  Money  Available,  1923-24. 
Exclusive  of  the  money  available  for  new  school  buildings,  lands,  yards 
and  furnishings,  viz.,  sixty-eight  cents  on  each  one  thousand  dollars  of 
the  valuation  and  amounting  to  $1,092,471.55,  the  sums  available  for  the 
financial  year  1923-24  are  as  follows: 


$6.30  per  $1,000  for  general  school  purposes      .      .      .$10,121,427  58 
.35  per  $1,000  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  school 

buildings   562,301  53 

.11  per  $1,000  for  physical  education      ....  176,723  34 

.09  per  $1,000  for  school  physicians  and  nurses     .      .  144,591  82 

.03  per  $1,000  for  extended  use  of  the  public  schools    .  48,197  27 

.07  per  $1,000  for  pensions  to  teachers    .      .      .      .  112,460  31 

.02  per  $1,000  for  promoting  Americanization       .      .  32,131  52 

.02  per  $1,000  for  vocational  guidance     ....  32,13152 

Unexpended  balance,  physical  education,  1922-23     .      .  532  03 
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Unexpended  balance,  extended  use  of  the  public  schools, 

1922-23    $1,684  70 

Unexpended  balance,  school  physicians  and  nurses,  1922-23  115  64 
Unexpended  balance,  general  appropriation,  1922-23       .  128,177  32 
Unexpended  balance,  appropriation  Schoolhouse  Depart- 
ment, 1922-23   16 

Excess  of  income  over  amount  estimated  (general)    .      .  34,362  29 

Excess  of  income,  physical  education   17  75 

Excess  of  income,  extended  use  of  the  public  schools       .  2,049  98 

Estimated  income  1923-24  (general)   435,323  00 

Estimated  income  1923-24,  physical  education  .  .  .  2,000  00 
Estimated  income  1923-24,  extended  use  of  the  public 

schools   6,000  00 

Smith-Hughes  Fund  (estimated  allotment)  ....  32,800  85 

Total  amount  available  \        $11,873,028  61 


The  appropriation  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  etc., 
has  been  separated  from  the  general  appropriation  order  and  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  another  communication. 

The  amounts  as  set  forth  in  the  following  estimates  should  be  appro- 
priated, and  I  recommend  the  passage  of  the  accompanying  order,  which 
carries  this  intention  into  effect. 

William  T.  Keough, 
Business  Agent. 
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ESTIMATES  FOR  FINANCIAL  YEAR,  1923-24. 

Salaries  of  Instructors. 
Normal  School. 

Normal  School  $71,436  48 

4  additional  junior  masters,  from  September,  5,256  00 
6  additional  assistants,  from  September  .  6,300  00 
1  librarian,  from  September     ....  600  00 

 $83,592  48 

Latin  and  High  Schools. 

Public  Latin  $111,050  80 

Girls'  Latin                                        .      .  74,407  24 

Brighton  High   57,390  83 

Charlestown  High   68,665  45 

Dorchester  High   192,665  95 

East  Boston  High   88,655  35 

English  High   227,380  54 

Girls'  High  ........  147,077  86 

High  School  of  Commerce        ....  172,012  24 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts  ....  117,160  93 

Hyde  Park  High   88,311  92 

Mechanic  Arts  High   188,911  92 

Roxbury  High   100,345  45 

South  Boston  High   81,462  19 

West  Roxbury  High   92,080  19 

Laboratory  assistance,  English  High      .      .  c  600  00 

Laboratory  assistance,  Girls  High  .      .      .  500  00 

Lectures,  High  School  of  Commerce       .      .  — 
Temporary  teachers  (for  vacancies  that  will 

not  be  filled  during  the  year)  .      .      .  71,796  00 
Temporary  teachers  (for  vacancies  that  will 

be  filled  during  the  year)  ....  1,460  00 

10  assistants  (vacancies)  from  March  1  .      .  15,095  40 
4  assistant  instructors,  commercial  branches, 

from  February  26    6,138  24 

14  additional  junior  masters,  from  September,  18,398  00 

19  additional  assistants,  from  September      .  19,950  00 
1  additional   clerical  assistant,   half  time, 

Brighton  High,  from  September     .      .  260  00 
1  additional   clerical   assistant,   half  time, 

Dorchester  High,  from  September  .      .  260  00 

Salary  adjustments  and  promotions       .      .  2,800  00 

$1,944,836  50 

Reduction  in  estimates     ....      25,000  00 

 $1,919,836  50 
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Elementary  School  Districts  (Including  Kindergarten 
Teachers) . 

Abraham  Lincoln   $96,903  96 

Agassiz   44,880  31 

Bennett       .    103,227  38 

Bigelow   54,110  22 

Blackinton-John  Cheverus       ....  87,602  16 

Bowditch   62,629  00 

Bowdoin      .   50,931  34 

Chapman     .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  64,831  25 

Charles  Sumner   61,610  83 

Christopher  Gibson   53,332  61 

Dearborn   100,886  38 

Dillaway   62,822  93 

Dudley   64,934  40 

Dwight   56,110  79 

Edmund  P.  Tileston   47,377  90 

Edward  Everett                                        .  85,943  42 

Elihu  Greenwood   68,855  48 

Eliot   140,458  12 

Emerson   70,619  55 

Everett   44,379  48 

Francis  Parkman   41,084  56 

Franklin   60,701  75 

Frank  V.  Thompson   42,222  67 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln   42,755  27 

Gaston   57,170  32 

George  Putnam   79,200  25 

Gilbert  Stuart   45,481  64 

Hancock   142,597  84 

Harvard-Frothingham   72,070  34 

Henry  Grew   38,249  79 

Henry  L.  Pierce   92,781  89 

Hugh  O  Brien   85,165  67 

Hyde   44,469  36 

Jefferson-Comins   78,306  13 

John  A.  Andrew   51,135  26 

John  Marshall   70,027  69 

John  Winthrop   81,945  06 

Julia  Ward  Howe   55,742  02 

Lawrence   47,300  43 

Lewis   86,087  37 

Longfellow   69,222  55 

Lowell   63,941  37 

Martin  .1   41,020  72 

MaryHemenway   113,219  30 

Mather   128,874  86 

Minot   32,623  79 

Norcross   65,647  49 
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Oliver  Hazard  Perry   146,531  03 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes   59,106  97 

Phillips  Brooks   83,655  42 

Prescott   42,464  45 

Prince   53,958  20 

Quincy   75,550  25 

Rice   51,432  52 

Robert  G.  Shaw   76,171  12 

Roger  Wolcott   104,617  10 

Samuel  Adams   134,2.50  96 

Sherwin       ........  63,637  84 

Shurtleff   46,285  85 

Theodore  Lyman   82,237  08 

Thomas  Gardner   81,116  23 

Thomas  N.  Hart   60,172  48 

Ulysses  S.  Grant   80,777  81 

Warren-Bunker  Hill   94,818  98 

Washington   92,875  15 

Washington  Allston   64,549  60 

Wells   102,429  61 

Wendell  Phillips   79,946  64 

William  E.  Endicott   114,229  31 

William  E.  Russell   56,896  46 

William  Lloyd  Garrison   54,322  56 

Allowance  for  special  and  emergency  assist- 
ants   283,557  00 

Assignment  of  Marie  A.  Solano  to  supervision 

of  language  work  in  intermediate  classes,  504  00 

33  assistants  (vacancies)  from  February  1     .  45,017  28 

1  additional  assistant,  from  February   .      .  1,584  00 

31  assistants  (vacancies),  from  March  5  38,619  80 

23  assistants  (vacancies),  from  September  5  .  16,008  00 

11  additional  assistants,  from  September      .  8,712  00 

1  sub-master  (vacancy),  from  February  5  2,060  28 
4  sub-masters  (vacancies),  from  February  26,  7,S16  32 

2  sub-masters  (vacancies),  from  March  1     .  3,844  44 
1  sub-master  (vacancy),  from  April  2    .      .  1,699  20 
1  master's  assistant  (vacancy),  from  Septem- 
ber 5    1,050  00 

1  additional  first  assistant,  from  September,  840  00 

2  pre  vocational  assistants  (vacancies),  from 

September  5    1,596  00 

3  instructors,    special    classes  (vacancies), 

from  September  5    2,070  00 

1  additional  instructor,  special  classes,  from 

September   882  00 

21  assistants,  kindergarten  (vacancies),  from 

September  5    11,340  00 

7  additional  first  assistants,  kindergarten, 

from  September   5,712  00 
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7  additional  assistants,  kindergarten,  from 

September   $3,780  00 

Temporary  teachers  (for  vacancies  that  will 

be  filled  during  the  year)  ....  23,509  00 

8  additional    temporary    teachers,  special 

classes,  from  September   ....  3,640  00 

Pupil  clerical  assistance     .....  2,538  00 

5  additional  clerical  assistants,  elementary 

schools,  from  September,  as  follows: 
Bennett,  Wells,  H.  L.  Pierce,  Washing- 
ton, and  Lewis   2,820  00 

6  additional  clerical  assistants,  intermediate 

schools,  from  September,  one-half  time 
to  each  of  the  following:  Emerson,  U.  S. 
Grant,  O.  W.  Holmes,  Frank  V.  Thomp- 
son, Robert  G.  Shaw,  Charles  Sumner, 
Bigelow,   Shurtleff,   Gaston,  Norcross, 

George  Putnam,  and  John  Winthrop    .  3,384  00 


$5,526,109  84 

Reduction  in  estimates     ....      57,247  53 


$5,468,862  31 


Horace  Mann  School. 

Principal  and  teachers  $36,825  02 

1  additional  assistant,  from  September  .      .  882  00 

Assistants  assigned  to  afternoon  classes  in  lip 

reading  in  day  schools       ....  200  00 


37,907  02 


Trade  School  for  Girls  (Day,  Extension,  and  Summer 
Classes). 

Master,  teachers  and  clerks      ....  $79,620  95 
1  additional  vocational  assistant,  from  Sep- 
tember   966  00 

Student  aids   2,724  00 

Aids   11,350  00 

Temporary  trade  assistants      ....  665  63 


95,326  58 


Boston  Trade  School. 
Master,  teachers  and  clerks,  day  school  (exist- 
ing force)   $69,800  45 

3  additional  shop  foremen,  from  September  .  3,366  00 
3  temporary  shop  instructors,  to  September,  1,080  00 
1  temporary  senior  instructor,  to  September,  315  00 
5  temporary  teachers,  from  February  1  .  .  3,960  00 
3  additional  shop  instructors,  from  September,  2,646  00 
3  additional  senior  instructors,  from  Septem- 
ber   3,186  00 
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Toolkeepers  $1,440  00 

Apprentice  helpers   2,260  00 

Salary  adjustments  and  promotions       .  48  00 


Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. 

Director  $3,396  00 

2,352  00 
79,959  58 
125,655  22 
1,229  28 


Assistant,  high  schools,  assigned 
43  teachers  of  cookery 
68  teachers  of  sewing  . 
1  teacher  of  millinery 


1,101  45 


Boston  Clerical  School. 

Headmaster  and  teachers  $22,267  78 

Temporary  teachers  (not  filling  vacancies)    .        2,250  00 

1   24,517  78 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School. 
Teachers   6,575  76 

Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts. 
Assistant  Director  of  Manual  Arts,  assigned        .      .      .  3,492  72 

Department  of  Manual  Arts. 

Director   $3,996  00 

Associate  director   3,806  00 

2  assistant  directors   6,376  00 

1  junior  master,  assigned        ....  3,468  00 

3  first  assistants   7,945  07 

8  assistants   18,689  14 

1  additional  assistant,  from  September        .  1,074  00 

6  shop  foremen   14,040  00 

6  foremen,  shop  work   13,993  20 

12  instructors  in  manual  training    .      .      .      26,015  04 

1  instructor  in  manual  training,  assigned, 

from  September   608  00 

35  assistant  instructors  in  manual  training    .  70,876  20 

25  shop  instructors   53,274  77 

6  additional  shop  instructors,  5  from  Sep- 
tember, and  1  from  November  15  .      .  5,544  00 
17  instructors,  shop  work   34,720  64 

2  additional  instructors,  shop  work,  from 

September   2,016  00 

Emergency  assistant  instructors      ....  457  50 

Instructors  in  gardening,  supervisors  of  gar- 
dening, and  assistant  supervisors  of  gar- 
dening .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  10,300  00 

Vocational  art  instructors  (Art  Museum)      .  1,600  00 

Instructors  in  recreational  handicrafts    *      .  1,596  00 


280,395  56 
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5  additional  teachers  of  cookery,  5  addi- 
tional teachers  of  sewing,  5  additional 
teachers  of  millinery,  and  1  trade  as- 
sistant   $3,686  00 

Temporary   teachers,    cookery    (not  filling 

vacancies)   5,580  00 

Temporary  teachers,  sewing  (not  filling  vacan- 
cies)  7,440  00 

Department  of  Music. 

Director   $3,996  00 

4  assistant  directors   12,198  24 

8  assistants   17,760  00 

Assistant  elementary,  assigned        .      .      .  1,908  27 
Assignments  of  teachers,  day  schools,  to  in- 
strumental instruction       ....  1,000  00 
Temporary  assistant  director,  to  September  .  1,891  84 
First  assistant  director,  from  September       .  1,938  00 

Speech  Improvement  Classes. 

Teachers      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  $22,368  45 

3  additional  teachers,  1  from  February  1, 

1  from  September,  and  1  from  November  1,  1,819  50 

Continuation  School. 

Principal  and  teachers  $128,947  76 

Temporary  teachers  and  toolkeepers      .      .  6,982  00 

Department  of  Evening  Schools. 

Director   $4,380  00 

Temporary  Supervisor  of  Division  C 

classes  $346  50 

Permanent  Supervisor  of  Division  C 

classes,  from  September     .      .    619  00 

  965  50 


$229,298  08 


40,692  35 


24,187  95 


135,929  76 


5,345  50 


Evening  High  Schools. 
Principals,  teachers  and  clerical  assistants     ....        52,003  00 

Evening  Elementary  Schools. 
Principals,  teachers  and  clerical  assistants     ....        65,341  00 

Evening  School  Extension. 
Principals,  teachers  and  clerical  assistants     ....         4,500  00 

Day  Practical  Arts  Classes. 
Teachers,  afternoon  classes      ....      $3,600  00 
Teachers,  summer  classes  (canning)       .      .  320  00 

  3,920  00 
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Boston  Trade  School,  Evening  Classes. 
Teachers  and  clerks  

Day  School  for  Immigrants. 

Teachers  $6,427  73 

Special  assistants   13,955  00 

Attendants   .      .        1,035  00 

Summer  Review  Schools. 

High  Review  School. 
Principal  and  teachers  

Elementary  Review  Schools. 
Principals  and  teachers  

Vacation  School. 
Principal  and  teachers  

Department  of  Practice  and  Training. 

Director  $3,202  33 

First  assistant  director      .  ;   .      .      .      .        2,866  33 

3  assistant  directors   7,337  33 

Primary  Supervisors. 
2  primary  supervisors       .      .      .      .  . 

Director  of  Kindergartens. 

Director   .      $3,396  00 

Assistant  director   2,292  00 

Director  of  Special  Classes. 
Director  

Commercial  Co-ordinator. 
Junior  master  assigned  as  commercial  co- 
ordinator  $3,381  60 

Commercial  co-ordinator,  from  September    .  60  00 


Director  of  Penmanship. 


Director  $2,916  00 

Assistant  elementary,  assigned        .      .      .        2,191  92 


Vocational  Guidance. 

Director   $3,156  00 

5  vocational  assistants   11,423  17 

2  additional  vocational  assistants,  from  Sep- 
tember   2,368  00 

2  vocational  instructors   5,908  40 


$11,000  00 

21,417  73 

8,240  00 
20,680  00 
3,168  00 

13,405  99 
5,400  00 

5,688  00 
3,156  00 

3,441  60 
5,107  92 
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1  additional  vocational  instructor,  from  Sep- 

tember  SI, 064  00 

2  temporary  vocational  assistants,  to  Sep- 

tember  1,116  00 

  $25,035  57 

Chief  Examiner. 

Chief  Examiner   4,284  00 

Dejxirtment  of  Educational  Investigation  and 
Measurement. 
Assistant  director  of  educational  investigation 

and  measurement  $3,276  00 

Salary  of  research  assistant  .  .  .  .  2,160  00 
Study  of  intermediate  program  ...  — 
Supervision  of  testing  summer  work  .  .  — 
Correction  and  tabulation,  intelligence  tests  .  250  00 

  5,686  00 

Salary  adjustments   1,500  00 


Total,  salaries  of  instructors  $8,707,036  61 


Salaries  of  Officers. 

Officers,  Clerks,  Assistants  and  Stenographers. 

Superintendent   $10,000  00 

Assistants  (34,  including  one  part  time)  to  the 

Superintendent   43,872  17 

Assistant  Superintendents  (5)  .      .      .      .  30,000  00 

Secretary   5,496  00 

Assistant  Secretary   3,300  00 

Assistants  (8 J  to  the  Secretary        .      .      .  11,685  33 

Librarian,  from  September       ....  1,000  00 

Business  Agent   6,000  00 

Chief  Accountant   (lj,  assistants  (26)  and 

chauffeurs  (2 )  to  the  Business  Agent      .  46,942  68 

Schoolhouse  Custodian   3,780  00 

Clerk  to  Schoolhouse  Custodian  .  .  .  1,565  00 
City  Treasurer,  Custodian  of  the  Retirement 

Fund   1,500  00 

Telephone  operator   1,147  67 

Substitute  telephone  operator         .      .      .  359  96 
Allowance  for  temporary  assistance  and  in- 
creases: 

Superintendent,  temporary  assistance  .  2,000  00 
Superintendent,  salary  adjustments  .  .  2,760  00 
Secretary,  temporary  assistance  .  .  .  600  00 
Secretary,  salary  adjustments  ...  60  00 
Board  of  Superintendents,  temporary  as- 
sistance   100  00 

Business  Agent,  temporary  assistance        .  2,500  00 

Business  Agent,  salary  adjustments           .  1,200  00 
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Schoolhouse  Custodian,  temporary  assist- 
ance   $100  00 

Schoolhouse  Custodian,  salary  adjustments,  104  00 

Telephone  operator,  salary  adjustment      .  104  00 

Additional  assistance : 

1  additional  assistant  to  Superintendent, 

from  September      .      .      .      .      .  520  00 

1  additional  assistant,  half  time,  to  Super- 
intendent, from  April  1  .      .      .  440  00 
1  additional  assistant  to  Business  Agent, 

from  May  1    780  00 

  $177,916  81 

Attendance  Officers. 
1  chief  attendance  officer       ....      S3, 500  00 

28  attendance  officers   60,216  00 

Temporary  assistance,  part-time  officer  .      .  260  00 

  63,976  00 

Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors. 
Supervisor   2,544  00 

Newsboys7  Trial  Board. 

Salaries,  judges   S90  00 

Salary,  clerk       .    40  00 

  130  00 


Total,  salaries  of  officers  $244,566  81 


SALARIES  OF  CUSTODIANS. 

Normal  Group : 

Custodian        .      .      .      .     $10,506  79 

Matron   861  30 

  $11,368  09 

Latin  and  High  Schools : 

Public  Latin  5,S42  61 

English  High  8,021  14 

Brighton  High: 

Custodian  ....  $4,006  14 
Matron  (from  September)  350  00 

5  Portables  .      .      .      .  662  21 


Charlestown  High : 

Custodian  ....  $3,S77  34 
Matron        ....  861  30 


Dorchester  High: 

Custodian    .      .      .      .  $7,680  64 

Additional  compensation   .  600  00 

Matrons  (2)        ...  1,722  60 

4  Portables  ....  573  57 


5,018  35 


4,738  64 


10,576  81 
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East  Boston  High: 

Custodian    ....  $3,871  09 

1  Portable    ....  176  24 

Girls'  High: 

Custodian    ....  $6,463  63 

Matron        .      .      .      .  861  30 

4  Portables  ....  529  77 

High  School  of  Commerce: 

Custodian    ....  $6,525  68 

4  Portables  ....  529  77 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts : 

Custodian    .      .      .      .  $6,031  36 

Matron        .   '  .      .      .  861  30 


Hyde  Park  High  . 
Mechanic  Arts  High 
Roxbury  High: 

Custodian 

Matron  . 


South  Boston  High: 
Custodian 
Matron 

West  Roxbury  High: 
Custodian 
Matron 
4  Portables  . 
Additional  compensation 


$5,235  14 
861  30 


$5,233  58 
861  30 


$4,394  60 
861  30 
573  57 
132  44 


$4,047  33 


7,854  70 


7,055  45 


6,892  66 
3,749  07 
9,172  97 


6,096  44 


6,094  88 


5,961  91 


Normal,  Latin  and  High  Schools 


$102,491  05 


Normal,  Latin  and  High  Schools,  as  above 
250  Elementary  School  Buildings: 

Custodians  

Matrons  (4)  

237  Portables  


Hired  Accommodations: 
Barnard  Memorial  . 
Lincoln  House 
676  Washington  Street 


Special  Schools: 

Horace  Mann  School: 

Custodian  

Matron  (including  additional  compensa- 
tion)   


$405,568  19 
3,445  20 
30,379  47 


$300  00 
100  00 
1,044  00 


$1,469  39 
1,138  80 


$102,491  05 


439,392  86 


1,444  00 


2,608  19 
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Trade  School  for  Girls   .      .        §3,052  44 

Boston  Trade  School : 

Custodian  §6,862  52 

Additional  compensation   ....  81  34 

1  Portable   132  44 

  7,076  30 

Continuation  School: 

25  La  Grange  Street  §1,672  22 

Brimmer  Building   2,324  53 

2  Portables   352  49 

  4,349  24 


Day  Practical  Arts  Classes   100  00 

Evening  schools,  existing  schools   21,500  00 

Summer  review  schools   2,000  00 

Vacation  school   150  00 

Supply  room,  Dartmouth  Street    .      .        .      .      .      .  661  17 

218  Tremont  Street  (employment  certificates,  etc.)     .      .  210  00 

Gardening,  canning,  and  handicraft  classes    ....  950  00 

Additional  compensation  for  kindergarten  sweeping    .      .  1,100  00 

Day  School  for  Immigrants   1,710  00 

Order  of  Court  (compensation  to  Mrs.  Agnes  C.  White,  386th 

to  400th  week,  inclusive)   150  00 

Custodians  on  leave  of  absence   — 

Temporary  assistance   — 

Custodian  service,  new  buildings  to  be  completed  during 

the  year   7,500  00 

Custodian  service,  New  Administration  Building        .      .  10,000  00 

Vocational  meetings  and  promotional  courses,  etc.      .      .  500  00 

Exhibits  and  educational  meetings   500  00 


Total,  salaries  of  custodians  $607,445  25 


FUEL  AND  LIGHT. 

Bituminous  coal: 

1,708  tons,  under  contract,  at  $7.45  per  ton,  $12,724  60 
Estimated  cost  of  storage,  existing  reserve 


supply   166  20 

Estimated  cost  of  delivery,  existing  reserve 

supply   1,454  25 

22,000  tons,  delivered  in  sohool  buildings, 

at  $10  per  ton   220,000  00 

3,000  tons  to  be  purchased  and  put  into 

storage  at  $8.50  per  ton  .  .  .  .*  25,500  00 
Estimated  cost  of  storage  on  same  from 

September,  1923    1,500  00 

Estimated  cost  of  deliveries  on  same  .      .  1,750  00 


Total  for  bituminous  coal 
Anthracite  coal: 

8,700  tons  at  $15  per  ton 


$263,095  05 
130,500  00 
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Fuel  oil: 

520,000  gallons  heavy  fuel  oil  at  4.5  cents 

per  gallon  $23,400  00 

37,800  gallons  light  fuel  oil  at  8.5  cents  per 

gallon  3,213  00 

  $26,613  00 

Wood: 

524  cords  at  SI 7.50  per  cord,  average  price,  including 

sawing,  splitting  and  housing   9,170  00 

Estimated  cost  of  expert  services   2,500  00 

Estimated  cost  of  moving  coal  and  wood      .      .      .    •  .  3,000  00 

Total  for  fuel   $434,878  05 

Gas  $13,000  00 

Electric  current  for  light   75,915  00 

Mazda  lamps   865  32 

Total  for  light   89,780  32 

Electric  current  for  power        .      .      .      .      .      .      .  12,400  00 

1  S537,05S  37 

Payment  to  D.  Doherty  Compapy  —  Claim  1919-20  .      .  5,030  91 

$542,089  28 

Credit:  Amount  to  be  charged  to  Extended  Use  of  the 

Public  Schools  for  fuel  and  light     .      .      .  '   .      .  6,000  00 

Total,  fuel  and  light   $536,089  28 


Normal  School. 


408  pupils  at  $10 

$4,080  00 

Additional  allowance,  1923 

10,000  00 

Drawing  supplies  .... 

200  00 

Manual  training  supplies  . 

75  00 

Anniversary  observance,  1923  . 

300  00 

Total  for  Normal  School  . 

(Total  allowance  per  pupil,  $35.92.) 


Latin  and  High  Schools. 


21,494  pupils,  as  per  schedule  following,  from 
$5.32  per  pupil  to  $4.07  per  pupil  (average 

$4.94)   $105,605  58 

Manual  training  supplies  (except  Mechanic 

Arts  High)   10,250  00 

Drawing  supplies,  art  books,  models,  etc       .  4,250  00 
Penmanship  supplies  and  special  materials    .  50  00 
Commercial  machines  and  typewriters   .      .  13,850  00 
Repairs  to  commercial  machines  and  type- 
writers   500  00 

Mechanic  Arts  High,  additional  allowance    .  5,000  00 
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High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  additional  al- 
lowance   .         $500  00 

Total  for  Latin  and  high  schools   8140,005  58 

(Total  allowance  per  pupil,  $6.51.) 

Elementary  Schools. 
Grades,  89,413  pupils,  as  per  schedule  follow- 
ing, from  .$2.10  to  $1.60  per  pupil  (aver- 


age $1.99)  $179,187  10 

Kindergarten,  8,275  pupils  (average  $0.85)    .  7,033  75 
Supplies  and  equipment  for  five  new  kinder- 
gartens   1,000  00 

Allowance   for   ninth   grade   classes,  1,961 

pupils  at  $5    9,805  00 

Wendell  Phillips :  special  class  supplies  .  .  250  00 
Dwight:  special  class  supplies  ....  700  00 
D wight :  hospital  class  supplies  .  .  .  100  00 
Sherwin:  special  class  supplies  ....  350  00 
Edmund  P.  Tileston:  hospital  class  supplies  .  200  00 
Edmund  P.  Tileston:  Prendergast  Preven- 
torium supplies   100  00 

Eliot :  Long  Island  Hospital  School  supplies  .  100  00 
John  Marshall:  special  class  supplies      .      .  300  00 
Martin:  supplies  for  hospital  class  for  con- 
valescent children   100  00 

Martin:  Model  School,  additional  supplies  .  300  00 
Shurtleff,    additional    allowance    1923,  for 

ninth  grade   200  00 

Hancock:  anniversary  observance,  1923        .  500  00 
Additional  allowances,  1923,  for  new  build- 
ings, as  follows: 

Washington  Allston   950  00 

Charles  Sumner   1,100  00 

George  Putnam   1,000  00 

Longfellow   200  00 

Prince       .  /   400  00 

Henry  L.  Pierce   200  00 

Manual  training  supplies  and  equipment : 

Regular  $39,550  00 

Special  classes  ....        2,000  00 

  41,550  00 

Manual  training  supplies  and  equipment, 

gardening,  and  for  recreational  handicraft,  4,000  00 


Drawing  supplies  and  equip- 
ment for  the  grades,  includ- 
ing vases,  models,  plants, 
charts  and  illustrati  ve 
materials      ....     $24,950  00 

Drawing  supnlies  and  equip- 
ment, special  classes  .      .  600  00 

  25  550  00 
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Cookery  supulies  and  equipment : 

Regular  SI 3  400  00 

Special  classes  ....  600  00 

  814,000  00 

Sewing  supplies  for  pupils  unable  to  purchase 

them   250  00 

Penmanship  supplies  and  special  materials    .  150  00 

Total  for  elementary  schools  S289,575  85 

(Total  allowance  per  pupil,  $2.91.) 

Boston  Clerical  School 

222  pupils  at  $7  SI, 554  00 

Repairs  to  commercial  machines  and  type- 
writers   100  00 

  1,654  00 

Horace  Mann  School. 
163  pupils  at  $4  (exclusive  of  traveling  expenses)       .      .  652  00 

Tradt  School  for  Girls.    (Day  and  Extension  Classes.) 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and 

postage,  etc  $10,000  00 

Additional  allowance,  1923       ....        2,300  00 

  12,300  00 

Boston  Trade  School. 
Books,  supplies  and  equipment,  printing  and  postage,  etc.,        19,800  00 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School. 

41  pupils  at  $5   S205  00 

Additional  allowance,  1923       ....  125  00 

  330  00 

Continuation  School. 
Books,  supplies,  printing  and  postage     .      .      $7,200  00 
Commercial  machines  and  typewriters   .      .  522  50 

Repairs  to  commercial  machines  and  type- 
writers ........  150  00 

  7,872  50 

Evening  Schools. 

Supplies   7,300  00 

Day  Practical  Arts  Classes. 
Supplies,  etc.   250  00 

Day  School  for  Immigrants. 
Supplies,  etc   1,100  00 

Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts. 
Supplies,  etc   100  00 

Summer  Review  Schools. 
Supplies  for  High  Review  School     .      .      .         $120  00 
Supplies  for  Elementary  Review  Schools       .  455  00 
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Reimbursement  to  day  schools  for  use  of  books 

and  materials   -$450  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals  for  Vacation  School,  300  00 


Clashes  for  Conservation  of  Eyesight. 
Books,  apparatus  and  supplies        .      .      .      $1,700  00 
Typewriter   70  00 


Printing.  Etc. 

Printing  and  stock  for  same     ....  $35,000  00 

Advertising   600  00 

Records,  proceedings,  newspapers,  etc.  .      .  2.600  00 

Custodians'  Supplies. 

Custodians'  supplies  $25.S00  00 

Additional  supplies  for  new  buildings     .      .        5.000  00 

School  Committee. 
Stationery  and  office  supplies,  printing  and 

postage   $70  00 

Typewriter   100  00 

Superintendent. 
Stationery  and  office  supplies,  printing  and 

postage  $1,400  00 

Typewriter  ^exchange)   50  00 

Calculating  machine   350  00 

Board  of  Superintendents. 
Stationery  and  office  supplies,  printing  and 

postage  $1,100  00 

Typewriter   100  00 


$1,325  00 


1.770  00 


Speech  Improvement  Classes. 
Books  and  supplies   950  00 

Music  Appropriation. 

11  pianos,  kindergarten   $3,300  00 

4  pianos,  hall   3,200  00 

8  pianos,  rooms   2.400  00 

2  pianos,  special  classes   600  00 

Orchestral  instruments  and  music  stands  2.500  00 

Orchestral  music   300  00 

Repairs,   regulation  and  reconstruction  of 

pianos   1.200  00 

Piano  covers  and  stools   350  00 

Piano  tuning  and  minor  repairs       .      .      .  2.500  00 

Moving  pianos   1S5  00 

Metronomes   — 


16.535  00 


3S.200  00 


30.S00  00 


170  00 


1.S00  00 


1.200  00 
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Secretary. 

Stationery  and  office  supplies,  printing  and  postage    .      .  $650  00 

Library. 

Books,  pedagogical  material,  periodicals,  and  library  sup- 
plies  2,500  00 

Business  Agent.  (Including  Supply  Room.) 
Stationery,  account  books,  office  supplies, 

printing  and  postage  $2,500  00 

Special  supplies  and  equipment  for  use  in 

Supply  Room   200  00 


Schoolhouse  Custodian. 
Stationery  and  office  supplies,  printing  and 

postage  •  .      .      .         $195  00 

Additional  office  equipment      ....  50  00 


2,700  00 


245  00 

Attendance  Officers. 

Stationery  and  office  supplies,  printing  and 

postage        .      .      .      .      .      .      .  .  550  00 

Supervisor  of  Licenced  Minors. 
Stationery  and  office  supplies,  printing  and  postage     .      .  75  00 

Department  of  Manual  Arts. 
Books,  pedagogical  material,  printing,  postage,  and  office 

supplies   930  00 

Department  of  Practice  and  Training. 
Books,  pedagogical  material,   printing  and 

office  supplies   $200  00 

Typewriter   100  00 

  300  00 


Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement. 
Special  printing  and  supplies  for  such  investi- 
gations as  may  be  approved  by  the  School 

Committee  during  the  year       ...  — 

Supplies  for  testing   $2,465  00 

Printing  in  connection  with  testing        .      .  575  00 

Supplies  for  examiner  in  penmanship     .      .  100  00 

Office  supplies  and  incidentals  .      .      .      .  175  00 


  3,315  00 

Director  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. 
Books,  pedagogical  material,  printing  and  office  supplies    .  240  00 

Director  of  Kindergartens. 
Books,  pedagogical  material,  printing  and  office  supplies    .  250  00 
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Director  of  Special  Classes. 
Books,  pedagogical  material,  printing  and  office  supplies  . 

Commercial  Co-ordinator. 
Books,  pedagogical  material,  printing,  office  supplies,  etc., 

Director  of  Penmanship. 
Books,  pedagogical  material,  printing,  office  supplies,  etc.  . 

Director  of  Music. 
Books,  pedagogical  material,  printing  and 

office  supplies      .      ....      ...         $400  00 

Examiners  of  pupils,  expenses  ....  450  00 

Director  of  Evening  Schools. 
Books,  postage,  printing  and  office  supplies  .... 

Vocational  Guidance. 
Supplies,  printing,  postage,  etc.  .  . 

Advisory  Committee  on  Music. 
Material,  copying  of  music,  postage,  etc  


Express  charges 


Express  Cha] 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


(a) 
(b) 


(a) 

(*) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


Transportation. 

Railroad  and  other  fares  (except  street 
car  tickets),  Horace  Mann  School 
pupils       .  .      ....      $1,800  00 

Car  tickets  as  authorized  by  the  Board  .       14,700  00 

Automobile  hire  for  emergency  use       .  150  00 

Automobile  mileage  of  officers  of  the 
Board  and  of  such  teachers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  supervising  staff  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  Superintendent  at 
rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Business  Agent,        1,000  00 

Tuition. 

Wards  of  the  city   §25,000  00 

Others  (pupils  attending  school  in  the 
town  of  Brookline  and  in  outside  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  schools,  etc.)     .  9,500  00 

Miscellaneous. 
Diplomas  and  certificates        .      .      .      $4,000  00 
Removing  ashes  and  snow      .      .      .        2,300  00 

Surety  bonds   90  00 

School  Committee  Contingent  Fund     .  650  00 

Board  of  Superintendents'  Contingent 

Fund,  educational  magazines,  books, 

lectures,  etc   500  00 


S250  00 
400  00 
240  00 


850  00 
890  00 
360  00 

2,100  00 


17,650  00 


34,500  00 
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(/)    Assistance,  teachers'  examinations        .  $2,500  00 

(g)  School  exhibits   .      .      .         $500  00 
Health  exhibit,  1923  .      .  500  00 

  1,000  00 

(h)  Telephone^and  telegraph  (exclusive  of 


schools)   6,500  00 

(t)    Bath  expenses,  soap  and  towels  for  use 

in  kindergartens,  prevocational  classes, 

etc   2,500  00 

(J)  Badges,  licensed  minors  ....  350  00 
(k)    Improvement  and  promotional  courses 

for  teachers   7,500  00 

(I)     Services  of  certified  public  accountants, 

auditing  accounts   1,150  00 

(m)  Services  of  experts  to  the  Business  Agent,  1,200  00 
(n)    Traveling  expenses  of  officers,  teachers, 

and  members  of  the  supervising  staff,  1,000  00 
(o)    Automobile  supplies,  equipment,  repairs, 

etc   1,600  00 

(p)    Printing  for  publicity       ....  — 

(q)    Sundries   3,800  00 

(r)    Unassigned  for  special  needs    .      .      .  20,000  00 

  $56,640  00 

Total,  supplies  and  incidentals       ....     $713,979  93 


SCHEDULE  FOR  SUPPLIES  AND  INCIDENTALS  FOR  LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

1923-24. 

Each  school  shall  be  allowed  $5.32  for  each  pupil  up  to  400;  for  all 
pupils  in  excess  of  400  each  school  is  to  be  allowed  $5.07  per  pupil  up  to 
800;  for  all  pupils  in  excess  of  800  each  school  is  to  be  allowed  $4.82  per 
pupil  up  to  1,200;  for  all  pupils  in  excess  of  1,200  each  school  is  to  be 
allowed  $4.57  per  pupil  up  to  1,600;  for  all  pupils  in  excess  of  1,600  each 
school  is  to  be  allowed  $4.32  per  pupil  up  to  2,000;  and  for  all  pupils  in 
excess  of  2,000  each  school  is  to  be  allowed  $4.07  per  pupil. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  allowance  per  pupil  is  the  same  in  all 
schools  up  to  the  limit  of  the  number  of  pupils. 


Xcmber  of  Pupils. 


Allowance 
per  Pupil. 


Total. 


Up  to  400  

401  to  S00  

801  to  1,200... . 
1,201  to  1,600. .  .  . 
1,601  to  2,000.... 
2,001  and  upwards 


$5  32 

$2,128 

5  07 

4,156 

4  82 

6,084 

4  57 

7,912 

4  32 

9,640 

4  07 
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SCHEDULE  FOR  SUPPLIES  AXD  INCIDENTALS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  — 
GRADES,  1923-24. 

Each  school  shall  be  allowed  S2.10  per  pupil  up  to  600;  for  all  pupils  in 
excess  of  600  each  school  is  to  be  allowed  S2  per  pupil  up  to  1,000;  for  all 
pupils  in  excess  of  1,000  each  school  is  to  be  allowed  SI  .90  per  pupil  up  to 
1,400;  for  all  pupils  in  excess  of  1,400  each  school  is  to  be  allowed  SI  .SO 
per  pupil  up  to  1,800;  for  all  pupils  in  excess  of  1,800  each  school  is  to  be 
allowed  SI. 70  per  pupil  up  to  2,200;  for  all  pupils  in  excess  of  2.200  each 
school  is  to  be  allowed  SI  .60  per  pupil. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  allowance  per  pupil  is  the  same  in  all 
schools  up  to  the  limit  of  the  number  of  pupils. 


Number  of  Pcpils. 


Allowance 
per  Pupil. 


Total. 


Up  to     600  ...  . 

601  to  1,000.  . .  . 
1,001  to  1,400.  . .  . 

1,401  to  1,800  

1,801  to  2,200  

2,201  and  upwards 


$2 

10 

$1,260 

2 

00 

2,060 

1 

90 

2,820 

1 

80 

3,540 

1 

70 

4,220 

1 

60 

Physical  Education. 


Salaries. 

Director  of  Physical  Training  ....  $3,996  00 

Clerk   1,252  00 

Clerk,  part  time   573  S3 

Temporary  clerical  assistance   ....  — 

4  instructors  in  military  drill  ....  10,335  00 
2  additional  instructors  in  military  drill,  from 

September   2,220  00 

Armorer   1,896  00 

1  junior  master,  physical  training    .      .      .  2,459  60 

12  assistants,  physical  training  .  .  .  28,180  23 
2  instructors,  physical  training      .      .      .  4,632  00 

10  assistant  instructors,  physical  training  .  19,307  52 
2  additional  assistant  instructors,  physical 

training,  from  September        .      .      .  1,956  00 

13  teacher  coaches   9,672  00 

12  teacher  managers   1,800  00 

Play  teachers,  high  schools  ....  1,260  00 
1  temporary  instructor  of  drum  and  bugle 

corps  and  signaling  at  $8  per  day  (185 

days)   1,480  00 

1  temporary  instructor  of  drum  and  bugle 
corps  and  signaling  at  $8  per  day  (114 

days)   912  00 
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1  temporary  instructor  of  military  drill  at  $8 

per  day  (71  days)   S56S  00 

1  additional  temporary  instructor  of  military 

drill  at  $8  per  day  (88  days)     ...  704  00 

1  temporary  instructor  of  military  drill  at  $4 

per  half  day  (153  half  days)      ...  612  00 

Supplies  and  Equipment. 
Office  supplies,  postage,  printing  and  inci- 
dentals   $700  00 

Supplies,  equipment  and  incidentals,  high 

school  athletics   9,000  00 

Military  supplies,  annual  parade,  and  exhibi- 
tion drills   12,000  00 

Rifle  practice  for  high  school  pupils       .      .  1,836  00 

Supplies  for  gymnastics,,  games  and  play  .  4,000  00 
Gymnasium  apparatus  and  equipment  and 

repairs  on  same    .      .            .      .      .  1,500  00 

Athletic  diplomas  and  certificates    .      .      .  300  00 

Military  drill  diplomas  and  certificates  .      .  200  00 

Playgrounds. 
Salaries. 

Supervisor  of  playgrounds  ....  $2,134  32 
Salaries    of    playground    supervisors  and 

teachers   39,747  50 

Salaries  of  custodians   5,364  00 

Supplies  and  Equipment. 
New  apparatus,  repairs  on  apparatus  and  sup- 
plies for  games  and  play.  etc.    .      .      .      S3, 175  12 
Printing  and  incidentals   500  00 


893,816  18 


29,536  00 


47,245  82 


8,675  12 


Total,  physical  education  $179,273  12 

Amount  available  for  physical  education: 

From  the  tax  levy  —  11  cents      .      .      .   $176,723  34 
Unexpended  balance,  physical  education, 

1922-23    532  03 

Excess  of  income  over  amount  estimated, 

1922-23       .   17  75 

Estimated  income,  1923-24  .      .      .   .  .     ■   2.000  00 


$179,273  12 


School  Physicians  and  Nurses, 
medical  inspection". 

Salaries. 

Director  $3,516  00 

Medical  inspector  2,32S  00 
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46  school  physicians  . 

1  school  physician 
Temporary  school  physicians  . 

Clerk  

Temporary  clerical  assistance 
2  school,  physicians  (vacancies)  from  Feb- 
ruary 1  

1  additional  school  physician,  from  September, 


$41.2.56  00 
1,296  00 
2,600  00 
1,512  83 
100  00 

1,7G4  00 
450  00 


Supplies  and  Incidental* 
•Special  outfits,  charts  and  apparatus 
Printing,  postage,  office  supplies  and  inci- 
dentals   

Medical  supplies  and  incidentals 
Schick  testing  —  outfits,  printing,  etc.  . 


$945  00 

2,614  55 
350  00 
500  00 


NURSES. 

Salaries. 

1  supervising  nurse   $2,196  00 

51  school  nurses   79,4S6  OS 

1  additional  school  nurse,  from  September  .  648  00 
1  temporary  school  nurse,  four  weeks,  at  So 

per  day   120  00 

Salary  adjustments   225  00 

Supplier  and  Incidentals. 
Medical  supplies  and  incidentals     .      .      .      SI  ,000  00 

Car  tickets   1,300  00 

Postage,  printing,  office  supplies  and  inciden- 
tals   500  00 


Total,  school  physicians  and  nurses  .... 

Amount  available  for  school  physicians  and  nurses : 

From  the  tax  levy  —  9  cents  .  .  .  $144,591  S2 
Unexpended  balance,  school  physicians  and 

nurses,  1922-23    115  64 


Pensions  to  Teachers. 
For  pensions  to  retired  teachers  and  payments  to  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Permanent  Pension  Fund,  the  amount 
available  under  chapter  589  of  the  Acts  of  190$, 
chapter  617  of  the  Acts  of  1910,  chapter  304  of  the 
Acts  of  1915,  and  chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of 
1919,  viz.,  7  cents  on  each  $1,000  of  the  valuation  of 
the  city  


154,822  S3 


4.409  55 


82,675  OS 


2.S00  00 


$144,707  46 


$144,707  46 


$112,460  31 


Pensions  to  Attendance  Officers  and  Custodians. 
Pensions  to  1  retired  attendance  officer  and  13  retired 

custodians  $7,236  36 
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Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools. 

Salaries,  Administration. 

Director   $3,396  00 

Clerk   1,044  00 

 —       $4,440  00 

Supplies  and  Incidentals,  Administration. 

Office  supplies  $250  00 

Advertising,  printing,  tickets,  etc.   .      .      .  200  00 

New  office  equipment   100  00 

  550  00 

Salaries,  Centers  and  Other  Activities. 

Managers  $12,000  00 

Associate  managers   8,600  00 

Leaders,  helpers  and  other  employees     .      .      12,661  35 
Lectures,  concerts,  entertainments,  patriotic 

meetings,  etc   1,500  00 


Custodians'  Salaries,  Centers  and  Other  Activities. 

Centers   $5,630  60 

Schoolhouse  accommodations   ....        3,050  00 
Lectures,  concerts,  entertainments,  patriotic 

meetings,  etc   500  00 

  9,180  60 

Supplies,  Equipment,  Etc.,  Centers  and  Other  Activities. 

Supplies  $1,200  00 

Equipment   1,300  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals  for  lectures,  concerts, 

entertainments,  patriotic  meetings,  etc.,  500  00 

Estimated  cost  of  fuel  and  light      .      .      .        6,000  00 

  9,000  00 


Total,  extended  use  of  the  public  schools     .      .      .      $57,931  95 

Amount  available  for  extended  use  of  the  public  schools : 
From  the  tax  levy  —  3  cents       .      .      .     $48,197  27 
Unexpended  balance,  1922-23     .      .      .        1,684  70 
Excess  of  income  over  amount  estimated, 

1922-23    2,049  98 

Estimated  income,  1923-24  ....        6,000  00 

  $57,931  95 


Ordered,  That  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  School  Committee 
during  the  financial  year  February  1,  1923,  to  January  31,  1924,  the 
following  sums  are  hereby  appropriated  for  the  purposes  stated: 
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For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization  and 


vocational  guidance : 

Salaries  of  instructors   $8,707,036  61 

Salaries  of  officers   244,566  81 

Salaries  of  custodians   607,445  25 

Fuel  and  light   536,089  28 

Supplies  and  incidentals   713,979  93 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  custodians       .      .  7,236  36 

Physical  education   179,273  12 

School  physicians  and  nurses   144,707  46 

Pensions  to  teachers   112,460  31 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools   57,931  95 


Total   .$11,310,727  08 


The  foregoing  order  appropriating  the  sum  of  $11,310,727.08  was  passed 
by  the  School  Committee  on  May  7,  1923,  and  was  approved  by  his  Honor 
the  Mayor  on  May  12,  1923. 

On  March  19,  1923,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  orders 
which  were  approved  by  his  Honor  the  Mayor  on  March  21,  1923: 

New  School  Buildings,  Lands,  Yards,  Etc. 
Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1917,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  the 
following  appropriations  are  hereby  made  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
administration  expenses  of  the  Schoolhouse  Department,  for  the  Adminis- 
tration Building,  for  the  additional  cost  of  accommodations  previously 
authorized,  for  rent  of  hired  accommodations,  and  for  additional  school 
accommodations : 

Administration  Expenses,  Schoolhouse  Department. 
Item  1. —  Administration  expenses,  Schoolhouse  Department,     $55,000  00 

Additional  Provision  to  Meet  Cost  of  Accommodations  Previously 


Authorized. 

Item  2.— Administration  Building  (Item  3,  1921)      .      .      $55,000  00 

Item  3. —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Roxbury: 
Construction  of  four-room  building,  kindergarten  and 
Grades  I.  to  III.  (Item  29,  1921)   10,000  00 

Item  I+. — Julia  Ward  Howe  District,  Roxbury:  Completion 
of  addition  on  Julia  Ward  Howe  lot,  four  rooms  and 
hall  (Item  4,  1922)   10,000  00 

Item  5. —  Mather  District,  Dorchester:  Land  and  construc- 
tion of  twenty  class  room  intermediate  school  building 
(Item  9,  1922)   40,000  00 

Item  6. —  Edward  Everett  District,  Dorchester:  Construc- 
tion of  six-room  addition  to  John  Lothrop  Motley 
School  building  (Item  25,  1921)   25,000  00 
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Item  7. —  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester:  Comple- 
tion of  four-room  building  (Item  23,  1922)    .      .      .      $15,000  00 

Item  8. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton :  Plans  and  construc- 
tion of  two-room  addition  at  Oak  square  (Item  23, 

1921)   6,500  00 

Item  9. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton :  Land  and  construc- 
tion of  eight-room  unit  of  sixteen-room  school  build- 
ing, Grades  I.  to  VI.,  and  kindergarten  (Item  14,  1922),  .      13,000  00 

Item  10. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Land  and  construc- 
tion of  four-room  unit  of  sixteen-room  building,  Grades 
I.  to  III.,  and  kindergarten  (Item  15,  1922)  .      .      .        15,000  00 

Item  11. —  Francis  Parkman  District,  Jamaica  Plain:  Land 
and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of  eight-room  build- 
ing, Grades  I.  to  III.,  and  kindergarten  (Item  19,  1922),        42,535  54 

Item  12.. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Construction  of  ad- 
ditional story  on  Winship  School  building  and  remodel- 
ling of  present  building  for  intermediate  school  pur- 
poses with  additional  shops  (Item  21,  1922)  .      .      .       148,000  00 

Item  13. —  Roger  Wolcott  District,  Dorchester:  Additional 
land  and  construction  of  sixteen-room  unit  of  inter- 
mediate school  building  without  hall  or  special  rooms 
(Item  12,  1922)   .      .        18,000  00 

Item  14- — Phillips  Brooks  District,  Dorchester:  Land  and 
plans  for  twenty-room  intermediate  school  building 
(Item  32,  1920)   50,000  00 

Item  IS. —  Hugh  O'Brien  District,  Roxbury:  Construction 
of  eight-room  unit  of  twelve-room  annex,  Grades  I.  to 
VI.,  kindergarten,  cookery,  and  manual  training  rooms 
(Item  20,  1922)   161,400  00 

Item  16. —  Twelve  additional  portable  buildings  (Item  22, 

1922)   5,000  00 

Hired  Accommodations. 
Item  17. — ■  Rent  of  hired  accommodations    ....        67,000  00 

Additional  School  Accommodations. 

Item  18. —  Henry  Grew  District,  Hyde  Park:  Hyde  Park 
High  School,  plans  and  construction  of  twelve  class 

room  addition   15,000  00 

Item  19. —  Agassiz-Bowditch  Districts,  Jamaica  Plain : 
West  Roxbury  High  School,  plans  and  construction  of 

six  class  room  addition   7,000  00 

Item  20. —  Sherwin  District,  Roxbury:  Boston  Trade  School, 

plans  and  construction  of  shop  addition  ....  15,000  00 

Item  21. —  Charles  Sumner  District,  West  Roxbury:  Land, 
plans,  and  construction  of  twelve-room  addition  to 

intermediate  school  building,  Grades  VII.  to  XII.       .  70,300  00 
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Item  22. —  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dorchester :  Land, 
plans,  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of  eight- 
room  building,  Grades  I.  to  VI.,  near  Martha  A.  Baker 

Schoolhouse   $21,000  00 

Item  23. —  Frank  V.  Thompson  Intermediate  District,  Dor- 
chester: Land,  plans  and  construction  of  four-room 

unit  of  eight-room  addition,  Grades  VII.  to  I^C  .      .  17,000  00 

Item  24-. —  John  MarshallN  District,  Dorchester:  Florence 
Nightingale  School,  land,  plans,  and  construction  of 

eight-room  addition,  Grades  I.  to  VI   11,600  00 

Item  25. —  Lewis  District,  Roxbury:  Land,  plans,  and  con- 
struction of  ten  additional  class  rooms    ....  12,000  00 


$905,335  54 

Transfers  of  Appropriations. 
Ordered,  That  of  the  sums  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee  en 
March  8,  1917  (pages  41,  43),  June  16,  1919  (page  89),  April  26,  1920 
(page  53),  June  21,  1920  (pages  104,  105),  May  16,  1921  (pages  60,  61), 
October  17,  1921  (page  148),  July  31,  1922  (page  110),  respectively,  the 
following  sums  are  hereby  transferred  from  the  1917,  1919,  1920,  1921, 
and  1922  items  indicated  to  the  1923  items  of  permanent  school  accom- 


modations as  set  forth  below: 

From  Item  4,  191 7  —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West 
Roxbury:  Elementary  School,  lower  grades,  Mt. 
Vernon  Street,  completion  of  building    ....  $518  37 

From  Item  5,  1917. —  George  Putnam  District,  Roxbury: 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  Schoolhouse,  completion  of 
eight-room  addition  under  construction  .      .      .      .  1 1 1  86 

From  Item  11,  1919. — ■  Land  only  for  Item  8  (Roger  Wolcott 
District,  Dorchester).  Item  9  (Samuel  Adams  Dis- 
trict, East  Boston),  Item  10  (Lewis  District,  Roxbury),        18,000  00 

From  Item  2,  1920. —  Dearborn  District,  Roxbury:  Dear- 
born School,  completion  of  annex   5,267  61 

From  Items  9  and  14,  1920. —  George  Putnam  District,  Rox- 
bury: Land,  plans,  and  construction  of  eighteen-room 
intermediate  school  building     ......       150,000  00 

From  Item  10,  1920. —  Roger  Wolcott  District,  Dorchester: 

Completion  of  intermediate  school   25,000  00 

From  Item  11, 1920. —  Samuel  Adams  District,  East  Boston: 

Completion  of  elementary  school   35,000  00 

From  Item  12,  1920  —  Eliot-Hancock  District,  North  End: 
Charter  Street  elementary  school,  completion  of 
Michael  Angelo  School,  second  unit       ....  305  21 

From  Item  13,  1920. —  Lewis  District,  Roxbury:  Completion 

of  Lewis  elementary  school   25,000  00 

From  Item  23,  1920,  and  Item  11,  1921.—  Bennett  District, 
Brighton:  Mary  Lyon  School  building,  plans  and  con- 
struction of  two-room  addition,  convertible  into  hall,        37,443  94 
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From  Item  5,  1921. —  Additional  portable  buildings  .  .  $6,864  62 
From  Item  7, 1921. —  Washington  Allston  District,  Brighton: 

Construction  of  twelve-room  building,  Grades  I.  to  VI.,  50,000  00 
From  Item  13,  1921,  Item  2,  1922,  and  Item  25,  1922. — 
Charles  Sumner  District,  West  Roxbury:  Construction 
of  intermediate  school,  twelve  class  rooms,  combina- 
tion hall  and  gymnasium,  one  or  two  combination 
laboratories,  four  rooms  for  manual  training  and  domes- 
tic science  '   .  70,000  00 

From  Item  22,  1921.—  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West 
Roxbury:  Land,  plans,  and  construction  of  four-room 
building,  Grades  I.  to  VI. ,  near  Washington  street  and 
High  View  avenue      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .        34,000  00 

From  Item  28,  1921.—  Additional  portable  buildings  .  .  3,026  82 
From  Item  30,  1922. —  Land,  grading  and  leasing       .      .         6,126  03 


$466,664  46 


To  Item  11,  1923. —  Francis  Parkman  District,  Jamaica 
Plain:  Land  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of 
eight-room  building,  Grades  I.  to  III.,  and  kindergar- 
ten (Item  19,  1922)  $66,664  46 

To  Item  26,  1 923  —  Prince  District,  City  Proper:  Build- 
ing, Trade  School  for  Girls   400,000  00 


$466,664  46 


On  June  4,  1923,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order 
which  was  approved  by  his  Honor  the  Mayor  on  June  7,  1923. 

Alterations  and  Repairs. 
Ordered,  That  to  provide  funds  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  school 
buildings  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and 
for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school 
yards,  during  the  financial  year  February  1,  1923,  to  January  31,  1924, 


the  following  sums  are  hereby  appropriated: 

(a.)    Administrative  expenses,  Schoolhouse  Department    .     $100,000  00 
Qj.)    Girls'  High  School:  Remodelling  of  Trade  School 
building,  Massachusetts  avenue,  for  Girls'  High 

School  colony   30,000  00 

(c.)    English  High  School:  Completion  of  alterations  and 
improvements  due  to  occupancy  of  old  Public  Latin 

School  building   17,500  00 

id.)    Approved  productive  work  by  pupils    .      .      .      .        15,000  00 

(e.)    Lockers  for  four  high  schools   10,494  00 

(/.)  George  Putnam  Intermediate  District :  Alterations  for 
accommodation  of  intermediate  manual  training 
and  domestic  arts  classes  in  main  building,  and 
fitting  of  two  wings  for  class  room  purposes  .  .  10,000  00 
(g.)  Theodore  Lyman  District  :  Transfer  of  master's  office 
from  third  floor  to  first  floor,  and  making  over  of 
old  office  into  class  rooms   4,500  00 
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(h.)  Henry  L.  Pierce  District:  Alteration  of  cooking  room 
to  provide  domestic  science  accommodations  for 
intermediate  classes   .        S3, 500  00 

(i.)  Normal  School:  Alteration  of  lecture  hall  for  use  as 
class  room,  and  provision  for  locker  accommoda- 
tions  f  .      .     '.  3,100  00 

(j.)    Everett  District:  Remodelling  to  secure  adequate 

heating,  principal's  office   2,500  00 

(k.)    Warren-Bunker  Hill  District :  Printing  room      .      .         2,500  00 

(/.)     Eliot  District:  Electrical  room,  for  intermediate  and 

prevocational  class   2,100  00 

(m.)  Boston  Trade  School:  Linotype  repairs       .      .      .  700  00 

(n.)    Unassigned    '   360,407  53 


1562,301  53 

On  June  19,  1923,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  orders 
which  were  approved  by  his  Honor  the  Mayor  on  June  22,  1923. 

Amendments. 

Ordered,  That  Item  18,  1922;  Item  19,  1923;  Item  23,  1923;  Item  24, 
1923;  and  Item  25,  1923,  in  the  list  of  additional  school  accommodations 
for  these  years  (see  page  57,  1922,  and  pages  24  and  25,  1923)  are  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Item  18,  1922. —  Samuel  Adams  District,  East  Boston: 
Land  and  construction  of  intermediate  school  building, 
thirty  class  rooms  and  shops  :  

Item  19,  1933. —  Agassiz-Bowditch  Districts,  Jamaica  Plain: 
West  Roxbury  High  School,  demolition  of  original 
structure  and  construction  of  twelve-room  unit  of 
eighteen-room  addition.  

Item  23,  1923. —  Frank  V.  Thompson  Intermediate  District, 
Dorchester:  Land  and  construction  of  five  class  room 
unit  of  nine  class  room  addition,  Grades  VII.  to  IX., 

Item  24,  1923. —  John  Marshall  District,  Dorchester:  Con- 
struction of  twelve-room  building,  kindergarten  and 
Grades  I.  to  VI  

Item  25,  1923. —  Lewis  District,  Roxbury:  Land  and  build- 
ings for  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI.    .      .      .        12,000  00 

Transfers  of  Appropriations. 
Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  June  16,  1919  (page  89),  May  2,  1921  (page  47),  May  8, 
1922  (page  57),  as  amended  December  18,  1922  (page  193),  respectively, 
the  following  amounts  are  hereby  transferred  from  the  1919,  1921,  and 
1922  items  indicated  to  the  1923  item  of  permanent  school  accommoda- 
tions as  set  forth  below: 

From  Item  4,  1919. —  Roger  Wolcott  District,  Dorchester: 
Elementary  school,  completion  of  eight-room  building, 
west  of  Blue  Hill  avenue  (Item  13,  1917)      .      .      .      511,303  75 


$49,000  00 

7,000  00 
17,000  00 
11.600  00 
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From  Item  22,  1921  —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West 
Roxbury:  Land,  plans  and  construction  of  four-room 
building,  Grades  I.  to  VI. ,  near  Washington  street  and 
High  View  avenue   .      .      $17,195  55 

From  Item  16,  1922. —  Emerson  District,  East  Boston:  Land 
and  construction  of  intermediate  school  building, 
twenty  class  rooms   485,000  00 

From  Item  17,  1922. —  Martin  District,  Roxbury:  Land  and 
construction  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  room  unit  of  the 
new  central  girls'  high  school,  without  laboratories, 
with  gymnasium  and  lunchroom   20,000  00 

To  Item  27,  1923.—  Lewis  District,  Roxbury:  Roxbury 
high  schools,  land  and  construction  of  a  thirty-six 
class  room  girls'  high  school  and  a  thirty-six  class  room 
boys'  high  school  (Item  11,  1922)   533,499  30 


New  School  Buildings,  Lands,  Yards,  Etc. 
Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1917,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  the  following  appropriations 
are  hereby  made  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  additional  cost  of  accommoda- 
tions previously  authorized  and  for  additional  school  accommodations: 

Additional  Provision  to  Meet  Cost  of  Accommodations  Previously 

Authorized. 

Item  27,  1923. —  Lewis  District,  Roxbury:  Roxbury  high 
schools,  land  and  construction  of  a  thirty-six  class 
room  girls'  high  school  and  a  thirty-six  class  room  boys' 
high  school  (Item  11,  1922,  as  amended  June  19,  1923),    $557,700  70 


Item  28, 1923. —  Agassiz-Bowditch  Districts,  Jamaica  Plain: 
West  Roxbury  High  School,  demolition  of  original 
structure  and  construction  of  twelve-room  unit  of 
eighteen-room  addition  (Item  19,  1923,  as  amended 
June  19,  1923)   20,000  00 

Item  29,  1923  —  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dorchester: 
Land  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of  eight-room 
building,  Grades  I.  to  VI.,  near  Martha  A.  Baker 
Schoolhouse  (Item  22,  1923)   100,000  00 

Item  30,  1923. —  Frank  V.  Thompson  Intermediate  Dis- 
trict, Dorchester:  Land  and  construction  of  five  class 
room  unit  of  nine  class  room  addition,  Grades  VII.  to 
IX.  (Item  23,  1923,  as  amended  June  19,  1923)    .      .         2,000  00 

Item  31,  1923. —  John  Marshall  District,  Dorchester:  Con- 
struction of  twelve-room  building,  kindergarten  and 
Grades  I.  to  VI.  (Item  24,  1923,  as  amended  June  19, 
1923)   .  1,600  00 

Item  32,  1923. —  Lewis  District,  Roxbury:  Land  and  build- 
ings for  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI.  (Item  25, 
1923,  as  amended  June  19,  1923)   163,000  00 
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Item  33, 1923. —  Samuel  Adams  District,  East  Boston:  Land 
and  construction  of  intermediate  school  building, 
thirty  class  rooms  and  shops   (Item  18,   1922,  as 

amended  June  19,  1923)   8707,000  00 

Item  34,  1923. —  Sherwin  District,  Roxbury:  Boston  Trade 

School,  construction  of  shop  addition  (Item  20,  1923),  220,000  00 

Additional  School  Accommodations. 

Item  35,  1923. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Land  and  con- 
struction of  high  school  for  boys  and  girls    .      .      .        46,000  00 

Item  36, 1923. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton :  Winship  School 
land  and  construction  of  hall,  gymnasium  and  class 
room  annex   21,000  00 

Item  37,  1923. —  Blackinton-John  Cheverus  District,  East 
Boston:  Land  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of 
eight-room  building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI. ,       17,400  00 

Item  38,  1923. —  Chapman  District,  East  Boston :  Con- 
struction of  thirty-six  class  room  high  school  for  boys 
and  girls   150,000  00 

Item  39,  1923.—  Prince  District,  City  Proper:  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School,  land  and  construction  of  annex  with 
gymnasium,  class  and  lecture  rooms,  etc.      .      .      .       101,000  00 

Item  40,  1923.—  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Rox- 
bury: Land  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of  eight- 
room  building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  L  to  VI.,  near 
Grove  and  Washington  streets   122,000  00 

Item  41,  1923.—  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Rox- 
bury: Land  and  construction  of  four-room  addition  to 
Henry  Vane  School,  kindergarten  and  Grades  L  to  VI.,        91,000  00 

Item  42,  tQ&8.—  Sherwin  District,  Roxbury:  George  T. 
Angell  School,  construction  of  addition,  four  class  rooms 
and  hall  "  .      .      .      .        80,200  00 

Item  43,  1923. —  Dillaway  District,  Roxbury:  Dillaway 

School,  enlargement  of  school  yard   5,000  00 

Item  44,  1923  —  Wendell  Phillips  District,  West  End: 

Grant  School,  enlargement  of  school  yard     .      .      .         3,700  00 

Grading  and  Fencing,  Additional  Play  Space  Already  Property  of 

the  City. 

Item  45,  1923. —  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester: 

Ellen  H.  Richards  School  S4,000  00 

Item    46,    1923.—  Jefferson-Comins    District,  Roxbury: 

Charles  Bulfinch  School   5,C00  00 

Item  47,  1923  —  Ulyssea  S.  Grant  District,  East  Boston: 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  School   7,000  00 

Item  48,  1923.—  Wells  District,  West  End:  Winchell  School,         2,700  00 
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Special. 

Item  49,  1923. —  Samuel  Adams  District,  East  Boston:  For 
transfer  to  the  Park  Department  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
to  be  used  in  acquiring  or  developing  other  land  for 
parks  or  playgrounds  in  East  Boston,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  chapter  308  of  the  Acts  of  1923,      $50,000  00 


$2,477,300  70 


On  June  25,  1923,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  orders 
which  were  approved  by  his  Honor  the  Mayor  on  June  28,  1923. 

New  School  Buildings,  Lands,  Yards,  Etc. 
Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1916,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  the  following  additional 
appropriation  is  hereby  made  for  additional  school  accommodations: 
Item  50,  1923. — 'Abraham  Lincoln  District:  Continuation 
School,  land  and  construction  of  first  unit,  for  boys, 

with  hall,  shops,  etc  $50,000  00 

Alterations  and  Repairs. 
Ordered,  That  to  provide  funds  for  the  alteration  and 
repair  of  school  buildings  and  for  furniture,  fixtures, 
and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection 
for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school 
yards,  during  the  financial  year,  February  1,  1923,  to 
January  31,  1924,  the  following  sums  are  hereby  appro- 
priated in  addition  to  those  appropriated  for  such  pur- 
poses on  June  4,  1923: 
(a.)    English  High  School:  Completion  of  alterations  and 
improvements  due  to  occupancy  of  old  Public  Latin 
School  Building,  in  addition  to  amount  appro- 
priated for  such  purpose  on  June  4,  1923        .      .      $15,000  00 

(6.)    Electrical  shop,  Lewis  School   2,600  00 

(c.)    Reserved  for  segregated  items   50,000  00 

(d.)    Unassigned   832,082  45 


$899,682  45 


On  July  2,  1923,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order 
which  was  approved  by  his  Honor  the  Mayor  on  July  5,  1923. 

New  School  Buildings,  Lands,  Yards,  Etc. 
Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter 
206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter 
524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as  amended  by  chapter  488  of 
the  Acts  of  1923,  the  following  additional  appropria- 
tions are  hereby  made  for  additional  school  accommo- 
dations: 

Item  51,  1923. —  Hugh  O'Brien  District,  Roxbury:  Con- 
struction of  second  unit,  four  rooms,  of  twelve-room 
annex,  Grades  I.  to  VI.,  kindergarten,  cookery  and 
manual  training  rooms  (Item  20,  1922;  Item  15,  1923),      $48,168  21 
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Item  52,  1923. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Oak  Square 

School,  preparation  and  grading  of  school  yard    .      .  $5,000  00 

Item  53,  1923. —  Dillaway  District,  Roxbury:  Dillaway 

School,  preparation  and  grading  of  school  yard    .      .  5,000  00 

Item  54,  1923  —  Wendell  Phillips  District,  West  End: 

Grant  School,  preparation  and  grading  of  school  yard,  8,000  00 

866,168  21 


Summary. 

Current  expenses  §11,310,727  08 

Alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings       ....  1,461,983  98 

New  school  buildings,  lands,  yards,  etc.  (from  the  tax  levy),  3,498,804  45 
New  school  buildings,  lands,  yards,  etc.  (by  transfer  of  unex- 
pended balances  from  appropriations  of  preceding 

years)   1,000,163  76 


Total 


$17,271,679  27 


TABLE  NO.  1. 


TOTAL  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS 

OF  SCHOOLS  AND  ALL  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 
WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED;  WITH 
COSTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVU 
SION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES  ADDED; 
WITH  RECEIPTS  FROM  TUITION  CHARGES 
DEDUCTED;  AND  WITH  APPORTIONED  IN- 
COME DEDUCTED. 


TABLE  NO.  1.— TOTAL  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  ALL  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 
WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 


WITH  COSTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES  ADDED; 
WITH  RECEIPTS  FROM  TUITION  CHARGES  DEDUCTED;  AND  WITH  APPORTIONED 
INCOME  DEDUCTED. 


1 

Normal 
School. 

2 

Latin  and 
High  Schools. 

3 

Elementary 
Schools. 

4 

Speech 
Improvement 
Classes. 

5 

Boston 
Clerical 
School. 

6 

Boston 
Disciplinary 
Day  School. 

7 

Horace 
Mann 
School. 

8 

Trade 
School 
for  Girls.* 

9 

Boston 
Trade 
School, 
Day  Classes 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

Cost,  with  direct  income  deducted,  and  exclusive  of  adminis- 
tration, supervision  and  general  charges. 

$75,229  00 

353 
$213  11 

342 
$219  96 
341,249 
$0  220 

$2,164,696  40 

20,199 
$107  16 

18,912 
$114  46 
18,548,523 

$0  116 

$6,834,222  70 

98,389 
$69  46 
90,200 
$75  76 
79,742,530 
$0  085 

$25,643  47 

$25,948  02 

208 
$124  75 

183 
$14i  79 
181,277 
$0  143 

$8,088  92 
43 

$188  09 
34 

$237  88 
31,275 
$0  258 

$48,465  88 

164 
$295  51 

145 
$334  24 
127,167 
$0  381 

$52,129  08 

$68,008  92 

451 
$150  79 
418 
$162  6S 
565,958 
$0  120 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

Cost  per  pupil,  direct  charges  only  (on  average  membership), 

Cost  per  pupil,  direct  charges  only  (on  average  attendance) .  . 

557,696 
$0  093 

Cost  per  pupil  hour  

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

Cost  of  administration,  supervision  and  general  charges  

Total  

Cost  per  pupil,  total  {on  averaoe  membership") 

$75,229  00 
5,495  31 

$2,164,696  40 
103,474  31 

$6,834,222  70 
415,823  96 

$25,643  47 
817  95 

$25,948  02 
811  97 

$8,088  92 
1,732  41 

$48,465  88 
1,089  17 

$52,129  08 
4,409  09 

$68,008  92 
3,066  80 

8 
9 

$80,724  31 
$228  68 
$236  04 
$0  236 

$2,268,170  71 
$112  29 
$119  93 
$0  122 

i  $7,250,046  66 
i $73  27 
i  $79  88 
i  $0  090 

$26,461  42 

$26,759  99 
$128  65 
$146  23 
$0  147 

$9,821  33 
$228  40 
$288  86 
$0  314 

$49,555  05 
$302  16 
$341  76 
$0  389 

$56,538  17 

$71,075  72 
$157  60 
$170  04 
$0  125 

10 
11 
12 
13 

Cost  per  pupil,  total  yon  averaoe  attendance) 

Cost  per  pupil  hour  total 

$0  101 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 

22 
23 
24 

$80,724  31 
9 

9  300 
$2,697  18 
344 
333 
331,949 

$2,268,170  71 
119 
119  000 
$15,219  01 
20,080 
18,793 
18,429,523 

i  $7,250,046  66 
70 
70  000 
$5,419  81 
>  98,882 
i  90,693 
» 80,235,530 

$26,461  42 

$26,759  99 
3 

3,000 
$460  83 
205 
180 
178,277 

$9,821  33 

$49,555  05 

$56,538  17 

$71,075  72 
69 
95,910 
$14,971  67 
382 
349 
470,048 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

Deduct  tuition  received  for  non-resident  pupils  

$37  25 

43 
34 
31,275 

164 
145 
127,167 

557,696 

Cost  of  resident  pupils  

$78,027  13 
$226  82 
$234  32 
$0  235 

$2,252,951  70 
$112  20 
$119  88 
$0  122 

$7,244,626  85 
$73  27 
$79  88 
$0  090 

$26,424  17 

$26,299  16 

$9,821  33 
$228  40 
$288  86 
$0  314 

*  $49,555  05 
s  $302  16 
*  $341  76 
2  jo  389 

'$56,538  17 

$56,104  05 
$146  87 
$160  76 
$0  119 

21 
22 
23 
24 

$146  11 
$0  147 

Cost  per  pupil  hour  resident  pupils 

a  jo  101 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

Cost  of  resident  pupils  brought  down  

Deduct  income,  apportioned  

Net  cost  of  resident  pupils  §  

Net  cost  per  resident  pupil  (on  average  membership)  §  

$78,027  13 
167  45 

$2,252,951  70 
5,525  88 

$7,244,626  85 
21,324  03 

$26,424  17 
83  72 

$26,299  16 
83  73 

$9,821  33 
27  90 

2  $49,555  05 
«  53,323  43 

s  $56,538  17 
*  14,841  59 

$56,104  05 
251  18 

25 
26 

$77,859  68 
$226  34 
$233  81 
$0  234 

$2,247,425  82 
$111  92 
$119  59 
$0  121 

$7,223,302  82 
$73  05 
$79  65 
$0  090 

$26,340  45 

$26,215  43 
$127  88 
$145  64 
$0  147 

$9,793  43 
$227  75 
$288  04 
$0  313 

Cr.s  $3,768  38 

s  $41,696  58 

$55,852  87 
$146  21 
$160  04 
$0  118 

27 
29 
29 
30 

Net  cost  per  resident  pupil  (on  average  attendance)  §  

Net  oost  per  pupil  hour,  resident  pupils  §  

*$0  074 

*  Including  regular  summer  and  extension  classes. 

§  That  part  of  the  total  cost  coming  from  the  School  Committee's  share  of  the  tax  levy. 

1  Including  the  cost  of  tuition  of  pupils  in  the  schools  of  Brookline  and  Winthrop  and  of  wards  of  the  city  placed  in  other  cities 
and  towns;  the  average  number  —  563  —  and  the  total  pupil  hours  —  563,000  —  of  such  pupils  should  be  added  to  the  average 
membership,  average  attendance  and  number  of  pupil  hours,  making  a  total  of  98,952  pupils  on  average  membership,  90,763  pupils 
on  average  attendance  and  80,305,530  pupil  hours. 

*  Cost  of  resident  and  non-resident  pupils. 
1  Including  receipts  from  tuition  charges. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  1.— TOTAL  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  ALL  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 


WITH  COSTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES  ADDED; 
WITH  RECEIPTS  FROM  TUITION  CHARGES  DEDUCTED;  AND  WITH  APPORTIONED 
INCOME  DEDUCTED. 


10 

Summer 
Rehabilita- 
tion Classes. 

Continuation 

School, 
Compulsory. 

12 

Day 
School 
for 

Immigrants. 

13 

Recrea- 
tional 
Handicraft 
Classes. 

14 

Boston 
Public 
School 
Symphony 
Orchestra. 

15 

Training 
School  for 
Teachers  of 
Mechanic 
Arts. 

16 

Summer 
Review 
High 
School. 

17 

Summer 
Review 
Elementary 
Schools. 

E 

Sc 

18 

irening 

High 

hools. 

1 

2 

$6,335  26 

$74,509  01 

$5,067  81 

$825  §8 

$2,013  81 

$5,153  61 

$7,743  41 

$22,997  40 

$58,705  63 

1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

685 

4,452 
$5  16 
534,240 
$0  043 

2,568 
$22  86 
380,246 
$0  154 

4 

5 

$11  30 
109,600 
$0  070 

5 

6 

459,573 
$0  162 

126,371 
$0  040 

9,231 
$0  089 

22,850 
$0  225 

6 

7 

7 

8 
9 

$6,335  26 

$74,509  01 
5,658  94 

$5,067  81 
3,459  59 

$825  58 

$2,013  81 

$5,153  61 
251  63 

$7,743  41 
304  95 

$22,997  40 
1,689  18 

$58 
3 

,705  63 
,627  70 

8 
9 

10 
li 

$6,335  26 

$80,167  95 

$8,527  40 

$825  58 

$2,013  81 

$5,405  24 

$8,048  36 

$24,686  58 

$62 

,333  33 

10 
U 

12 

$11  75 

$5  55 

$24  27 

12 

13 

$0  174 

$0  067 

$0  089 

$0  236 

$0  073 

$0  046 

$0  163 

13 

==; 
14 
15 

$6,335  26 

$80,167  95 

$8,527  40 

$825  58 

$2,013  81 

$5,405  24 

$8,048  36 
15 

$24,686  58 
12 

$62 

,333  33 
1 

14 
15 

16 

15,400 
$2,537  38 

1,800 
$188  00 

1,440 
$70  00 

148 

16 

17 

$26  15 

$28  00 

17 

18 

18 

19 

670 

4,440 

coo  on  a 

532,800 

2,567 
oovj, uyo 

19 

20 

459,573 

126,371 

9,231 

7,450 

f  f\pm  AAA 

107,800 

20 

21 
22 

$6,335  26 

$80,167  95 

$8,501  25 

$825  58 

$2,013  81 

$2,867  86 

$7,860  36 

$24,616  58 

$62 

,305  33 

21 

22 

23 

$11  73 

$5  54 

$24  27 

23 

24 

$0  174 

$0  067 

$0  089 

$0  384 

$0  072 

$0  046 

$0  163 

24 

25 

26 

$6,335  26 

$80,167  95 
404  32 

$8,501  25 
83  73 

$825  58 

$2,013  81 

$2,867  86 

$7,860  36 
27  91 

$24,616  58 
167  45 

$62 

,305  33 
577  18 

25 
26 

27 
28 

$6,335  26 

$79,763  63 

$8,417  52 

$825  58 

$2,013  81 

$2,867  86 

$7,832  45 

$24,449  13 

$61 

,728  15 

27 
28 

29 

$11  69 
$0  072 

$5  51 
$0  045 

$24  05 
$0  162 

29 

30 

$0  173 

$0  066 

$0  089 

$0  384 

30 

The  cost  of  tuition  of  pupils,  residents  of  the  City  of  Boston,  attending  industrial  and  agricultural  schools  in  other  cities  and 
towns,  amounting  to  $172,  is  included  under  general  charges,  but  the  number  of  such  pupils  is  not  included  in  the  average  mem- 
bership or  average  attendance  of  any  of  the  above  schools. 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  1.— TOTAL  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  ALL  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

WITH  COSTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES  ADDED;  j 
WITH  RECEIPTS  FROM  TUITION  CHARGES  DEDUCTED;  AND  WITH  APPORTIONED 
INCOME  DEDUCTED. 


19 

Evening 
Elementary 
Schools. 

20 

JZt  V  CLLlllg 

School 
Extension. 

21 

Boston 
Trade 
School, 
Evening 
Classes. 

22 

Uay 

Practical 
Arts  Classes. 

23 

Park 
Playgrounds. 

24 

Schoolyard 
Playgrounds. 

25 

School 
Centers. 

26 

Use  of 
School 
Accommo- 
dations. 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

$80 

,418  70 

$5,801  19 

$3,422  51 

$632  28 

$37,460  41 

$18,806  82 

$36,510  98 

$1,633  59  1 

3,952 
$20  34 
574,492 
$0  139 

995 
$5  83 
29,838 
$0  194 

357 
$9  58 
45,056 
$0  075 

299 
$2  11 
19,632 
$0  032 

6,197 
$5  89 

%  134,794 
$0  012  ! 
  i 

3,577,103 
$0  010 

1,308,172 
$0  014 

8 
9 

$80,418  70 

9,866  92 

$5,801  19 
886  48 

$3,422  51 
567  73 

$632  28 
978  01 

$37,460  41 
2,298  15 

$18,806  82 
2,298  16 

$36,510  98 
4,383  99 

$1,633  59 
773  64 

10 
11 
12 
13 

$90,285  62 

$6,687  67 

$3,990  24 

$1,610  29 

$39,758  56 

$21,104  98 

$40,894  97 

$2,407  23  1 
  1 

$22  85 
$0  157 

$6  72 
$0  224 

$11  18 

$0  088 

$5  39 
$0  082 

$6  60 

t  $0  017  I 
  1 

$0  011 

$0  016 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 

22 
23 
24 

$9( 

),285  62 
6 
888 
$133  30 

$6,687  67 

$3,990  24 
17 
2,346 
$486  02 

$1,610  29 

$39,758  56 

$21,104  98 

$40,894  97 

$2,407  23  1 

  <a 

  i 

3,946 
573,604 

995 
29,838 

340 
42,710 

299 
19,632 

6,197 

t  134,794 

3,577,103 

1,308,172 

$90,152  32 

$6,687  67 

$3,504  22 

$1,610  29 

$39,758  56 

$21,104  98 

$40,894  97 

$2,407  23 

$22  85 
$0  157 

$6  72 
$0  224 

$10  31 
$0  082 

$5  39 
$0  082 

$6  60 

t$0  017  ; 
  [ 

$0  011 

$0  016 

25 
*u 

$90,152  32 
18,689  90 

$6,687  67 
27  91 

$3,504  22 
27  91 

$1,610  29 

$39,758  56 

$21,104  98 

$40,894  97 

$2,407  23  i 

27 
28 
29 
30 

$71,462  42 

$6,659  76 

$3,476  31 

$1,610  29 

$39,758  56 

$21,104  98 

$40,894  97 

... 

$2,407  23  1 
  $ 

$18  11 
$0  124 

$6  69 
$0  223 

$10  22 
$0  081 

$5  39 
$0  082 

$6  60 

t$0  017  !l 

 j> 

$0  011 

$0  016 

t  Per  capita  cost. 

j  Total  attendance. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS, 

INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARG  i. 

; 

TABLE  NO.  2. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL.   LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

COST  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER- 
VISION AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH 
DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  I.) 


TABLE  NO.  2. —  COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION 
AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

NORMAL  SCHOOL.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 

2 

i 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

School. 

Salary  of 

Head 
Master. 

Salary  of 
Clerk. 

Postage. 

Telephone. 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

Salaries  of 
Physical 

Education 
Teachers. 

Text- 
Books. 

Supplementary 
and 
Reference 
Books. 

Drawing 
Supplies. 

84,716  00 

81,268  82 

841  72 

S133  65 

852,073  31 

82,323  80 

82,053  89 

81,090  52 

8276  21  1  1 

LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


EXFENSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Salaries  of 

Head 
Masters. 


Salaries  of 
Clerks. 


Postage. 


Telephone. 


Salaries  of 
Teachers. 


Salaries  of 
Physical 
Education 
Teachers, 
Including 
Military 
Drill. 


Text- 
Books. 


Supplementary 
and 
Reference 
Books. 


Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High  

Dorchester  High  

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

Girls'  High  

High  School  of  Commerce. . .  . 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts 

Hyde  Park  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High  

Roxbury  High  

South  Boston  High  

West  Roxbury  High  

Totals  


$4,341  20 
4,716  00 
4,691  42 
4,716  00 
5,016  00 
4,341  20 
4,096  50 
4,716  00 
4,716  00 
4,716  00 
4,716  00 
4,716  00 
3,537  00 
4,629  20 
4,476  00 


81,265  64 
1,272  00 
1,169  03 
1,811  69 
2,457  20 
1,416  46 
3,319  60 
2,546  07 
2,540  82 
2,316  27 
1,802  14 
2,544  00 
1,068  00 
1,270  41 
1,282  33 


868,140  52  828,081 


895  30 
50  66 
71  36 
52  76 
90  71 
62  79 

128  19 
71  04 

103  98 

44  70 

45  78 
70  47 
49  50 


81,061 


832  35 
22  90 
Cr    1  92 
58  99 
3  65 
52  12 
392  08 
150  18 
439  74 
87  97 
20  60 
37  02 
33  25 
35  48 
9  10 


8112,513  48 
68,051  63 
53,967  59 
61,841  38 
188,497  92 
76,481  41 
224,525  02 
156,093  63 
162,352  93 
102,691  07 
81,575  66 
182,128  84 
101,248  94 
73,694  71 
82,514  26 


$3,790  01 
3,346  14 
3,409  49 
3,624  24 
6,849  48 
5,244  10 
5,690  17 
6,601  64 
4,106  05 
2,323  93 
3,914  26 
952  80 
4,986  06 
5,172  88 
5,204  77 


$1,373  51 


$1,728,178  47     865,216  02    $54,156  33 


84,904  84 
2,791  52 
1,963  88 
2,033  49 
5,880  48 
3,016  18 
7,090  39 
6,178  66 
4,298  88 
1,544  51 
2,752  60 
2,751  09 
4,282  71 
1,975  96 
2,691  14 


8186  59 
803  13 
514  27 
279  54 
717  23 
36  89 
406  72 
625  63 
365  05 
472  76 
343  63 
431  45 
237  31 
144  81 
346  95 


EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  2.— COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION 
AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

NORMAL  SCHOOL.* 

[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 

10 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Manual 
Training 
Supplies. 

Com- 
mercial 
Supplies. 

Laboratory 
Supplies. 

Music 
Supplies 
and  Instru- 
ments. 

Printing. 

Miscel- 
laneous 
Educa- 
tional 
Supplies. 

Physical 
Education 
Supplies. 

Incidentals. 

Total  for 
Instruct 
tion. 

1 

$42  52 

$119  G5 

$93  63 

$639  60 

$37  90 

$1,814  08 

$79  25 

$19  21 

$6 

3,823  76 

LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


10 

Manual 
Training 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


11 


Cookery 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


12 


Sewing 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


13 

Com- 
mercial 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


14 


Laboratory 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


Music 
Supplies 
and  Instru- 
ments. 


16 


Printing. 


Miscel- 
laneous 
Educational 
Supplies. 


18 


Physical 
Education 
Supplies. 


1 

2 

$83  67 

3 

1,109 

82 

4 

4,332 

72 

5 

1,773 

07 

6 

1,893 

53 

7 

10 

78 

8 

1 

00 

9 

60 

10 

14 

62 

11 

879 

38 

12 

2,744 

56 

13 

45 

40 

14 

15 

253 

33 

$13,142  48 


$143  58 
157  80 


131  16 

265  94 


$698  48 


$2  10 


56  74 


123  53 


681  36 
57  59 


4  00 
29 


$925  61 


$150  86 
70  70 
324  94 
168  56 
1,089  81 
1,165  66 
908  25 
3,172  64 
1,288  16 
339  29 
601  03 
59  34 
994  18 
381  68 
416  17 


$376  12 
32  46 
170  76 
269  47 
369  13 
425  42 

1,329  84 
266  80 
403  26 
265  80 
503  06 
488  77 
274  10 
356  45 
607  23 


$316  75 
27  00 
7  00 


40  90 


512  14 
28  00 
21  95 
85 
15  00 
12  00 
54  00 
46  00 
12  64 


$11,131  27 


$6,138  67 


$1,094  23 


$83  27 
102  70 
38  21 
53  50 
59  11 
45  75 
255  01 
64  22 
261  10 
157  67 
105  80 
85  00 
34  30 
48  40 
93  78 


$1,487  82 


$1,565  91 

1,092  52 

1,568  55 

1,142  19 

1,377  40 

1,423  26 

2,972  34 

2,192  85 

3,092  02 

1,163  61 

629  49 

1,925  93 

1,623  26 

1,064  60 

1,150  71 


$4,488  58 
67  53 
1,582  90 
1,965  97 
2,388  51 
2,348  56 
1,732  12 
98  31 
1,988  91 
48  89 
1,673  33 
663  40 
103  78 
1,522  04 
1,604  88 


$23,984  64 


$22,277  71 


EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  2. —  COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISIOI 
AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

NORMAL  SCHOOL.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of 
Instruction. 

Operation  of  Plant. 

19 

Numb 
of  Puf 
Hours 

er 
il 
. 

20 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 

21 

Salary  of 
Custodian. 

22 

Fuel. 

23 

Electric 
Light. 

24 

Electric 
Power. 

25 

Gas. 

26 

Custo- 
dians' 
Supplies. 

27 

Total 
for 
Operation 
of 
Plant. 

1 

341/2 

49 

$0  195 

i  $4,263  03 

$2,776  82 

$820  24 

$30  33 

$92  12 

$139  79 

$8,122  33 

1  Including  salary  of  matron. 

LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 

Expenses  of  Instruction. 

Operation  of  Plant. 

19 

Inci- 
dental 

20 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

21 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

22 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 

23 

Salaries  of 
Custo- 
dians. 

24 

Fuel. 

25 

Electric 
Light. 

26 

Electric 
Power. 

27 

Gas. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

$5 
37 
40 
139 
17 
6 
27 
10 
26 
107 
101 
58 
7 
5 

104 

23 
68 
96 
90 
45 
05 
93 
01 
45 
02 
77 
3  •  > 
71 
04 
06 

$134,201  90 
82,484  57 
71,180  07 
82,879  75 
217,344  16 
98,202  95 

253.502  28 
183,350  40 
186,127  15 
117,757  07 

100.503  03 
200,551  54 
118,921  95 

90,535  11 
100,962  57 

1,231,501 
820,010 
095,202 
022,041 
1,745,790 
977,314 
2,408,288 
2,033,573 
1,028,408 
807,122 
807,200 
1,403,910 
1,404,702 
829,903 
1,013,439 

$0  108 
101 
102 
133 
124 
100 
102 
090 
114 
145 
115 
142 
084 
109 
100 

$4,935  59 
i  4,263  03 
4,389  67 
14,008  75 
i 10,538  99 
4,026  08 
8,456  65 
i  8,047  50 
6,843  54 
1  6,892  67 
3,701  07 
9,172  97 
i  7,420  90 
i  0,080  45 
10,100  19 

$1,978  00 
2,372  93 
2,038  00 
2,127  90 
3,732  41 
1,210  58 
0,951  07 
4,813  29 
4,155  60 

1.776  35 

2.656  20 
6,151  23 
4,010  64 

1.657  06 

1.777  09 

$581  72 
558  99 
496  90 
1,527  10 
2,487  57 
709  09 
2,435  27 
3,262  81 
791  63 
794  75 
696  54 
661  22 
1,474  84 
774  70 
550  43 

$362  21 
50  71 
68  95 
181  59 
211  40 
196  67 
694  66 
496  38 
290  19 
478  00 
268  82 
179  39 
82  17 
171  88 
249  30 

$273  73 
58  99 
35  74 
100  36 
207  83 
75  78 
542  21 
213  04 
118  68 
412  52 
219  45 
99  67 
115  82 
96  32 
118  16 

16 

$750 

21   $2,038,505  70 

18,548,523 

$0  110 

$94,998  11 

$47,414  47 

$17,803  56 

$3,982  32 

$2,688  30 

i  Including  salary  of  matron. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CH  ARGE 


TABLE  NO.  2.— COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION 
AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

NORMAL  SCHOOL.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Promotion  of  Health. 


28 


Salaries, 
School 
Physicians. 


29 


Nurses' 
Salaries. 


30 

Supplies, 

School 
Physicians 
and 
Nurses. 


31 

Total 
for 
Promotion 
of 
Health. 


n 


Total. 


33 


Direct 
Income. 


34 


Net  Total. 


35 


Average 
Member- 
ship. 


Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Member- 
ship.* 


$300  00 


$1  65 


$301  65 


$75,247  74 


$18  74      $75,229  00* 


353  t    $213  11* 


LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Operation  of  Plant. 


28 

29 

Total 

Custo- 

for 

dians' 

Operation 

Supplies. 

of 

Plant. 

Promotion  of  Health. 


30 


Salaries, 
School 
Physicians. 


31 


Nurses' 
Salaries. 


32 


Supplies, 

School 
Physicians 
and 
Nurses. 


33 


Total 
for 
Promotion 
of 
Health. 


34 


Total 


35 


Direct 
Income. 


36 


Net 
Total.* 


$662 

35 

$8,793 

66 

$447 

75 

2 

139 

79 

7,444 

44 

300 

00 

3 

164 

93 

7,194 

25 

360 

00 

4 

144 

41 

8,150 

11 

457 

00 

5 

422 

33 

17,600 

53 

604 

50 

6 

192 

55 

6,416 

75 

360 

00 

7 

618 

95 

19,698 

81 

447 

75 

8 

429 

88 

17,262 

96 

900 

00 

9 

330 

90 

12,530 

54 

300 

00 

10 

397 

17 

10,751 

46 

360 

00 

11 

152 

94 

7,755 

02 

360 

00 

12 

359 

11 

16,623 

59 

447 

75 

13 

344 

00 

13,448 

37 

487 

29 

14 

184 

62 

8,965 

03 

417 

96 

15 

175 

32 

8,970 

49 

189 

60 

16 

$4,719  25 

$171,606  01 

$6,439  60 

$1,584  00 


$1,584  00 


$14  91 
1  65 

13  49 

14  16 
32  85 
24  88 
11  14 
54  02 

7  58 
22  55 
24  41 
46  65 
10  01 
9  03 
5  60 


$462  66 
301  65 
373  49 
471  16 
637  35 
384  88 
458  89 
954  02 
307  58 

1,966  55 
384  41 
494  40 
497  30 
426  99 
195  20 


$292  93 


$8,316  53 


$143,458  22 
90,230  66 
78,747  81 
91,501  02 
235,582  04 
105,004  58 
273,659  98 
201,567  38 
198,965  27 
130,475  68 
108,643  06 
217,669  53 
132,867  62 
99,927  13 
110,128  26 


$2,218,428  24 


$467  48 
1  70 
318  85 

2  7,623  26 

3  2,916  32 

297  75 
805  06 
172  06 
835  84 
^32,934  40 

«  5,078  99 
589  56 
57  06 
286  13 

«  1,347  38 


$142,990  74* 
90,228  96* 
78,428  96* 
83,877  76* 
232,665  72* 
104,706  83* 
272,854  92* 
201,395  32* 
198,129  43* 
97,541  28* 
103,564  07* 
217,079  97* 
132,810  56* 
99,641  00* 
108,780  88* 


$53,731  84 


$2,164,696  40* 


1  Includes  Smith-Hughes  Fund  allotment  ($445.26)  and  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance,  as  aid  from  the  Commonwealth,  for  the 
period  September  1,  1920,  to  August  31,  1921  ($6,871.22). 

3  Includes  Smith-Hughes  Fund  allotment  ($175.11)  and  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance,  as  aid  from  the  Commonwealth,  for  the 
period  September  1,  1920,  to  August  31,  1921  ($1,920.97). 

4  Includes  Smith-Hughes  Fund  allotment  ($3,885.19)  and  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance,  as  aid  from  the  Commonwealth,  for  the 
period  September  1,  1920,  to  August  31,  1921  ($28,997.84). 

6  Includes  Smith-Hughes  Fund  allotment  ($385.23)  and  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance,  as  aid  from  the  Commonwealth,  for  the 
period  September  1,  1920,  to  August  31,  1921  ($4,377.98). 

6  Includes  Smith-Hughes  Fund  allotment  ($72.75)  and  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance,  as  aid  from  the  Commonwealth  for  the 
Agricultural  Department,  for  the  period  September  1,  1920,  to  August  31,  1921  ($975.44). 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  2.— COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  AD- 
MINISTRATION, SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES, 
AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

NORMAL  SCHOOL.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour* 

1 

342 

$219  96* 

341,249 

$0  220* 

1 

LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 

[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

Average 
Member- 

Cost per 
Pupil, 

Average 
Member- 
ship.* 

Average 
Attend- 

Cost per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

Number  of 
Pupil 
Hours. 

Cost  per 
Pupil 

ship. 

ance. 

Hour.* 

, 

1,288 

$111  01* 

1,237 

$115  59* 

1,231,561 

$0  116* 

1 

2 

870 

103  71* 

829 

108  83* 

820,010 

110* 

2 

i 
a 

779 

100  67* 

710 

110  46* 

695,202 

112* 

4 

679 

123  53* 

623 

134  63* 

622,041 

134* 

4 

5 

2,224 

104  61* 

2,021 

115  12* 

1,745,790 

133* 

5 

6 

1,072 

97  67* 

991 

105  65* 

977,314 

107* 

6 

7 

2,623 

104  02* 

2,474 

110  28* 

2,468,288 

110=* 

7 

8 

2,209 

91  17* 

2,051 

98  19* 

2,033,573 

099* 

8 

9 

'  1,713 

115  66* 

1,636 

121  10* 

1,628,408 

121* 

9 

10 

897 

108  74* 

815 

119  68* 

807,122 

120* 

10 

11 

936 

110  64* 

880 

117  68* 

867,260 

119* 

11 

12 

1,434 

151  38* 

1,361 

159  49* 

1,403,910 

154* 

12 

13 

1,504 

88  30* 

1,418 

93  66* 

1,404,702 

094* 

13 

14 

898 

110  95* 

848 

117  50* 

829,903 

120* 

14 

15 

1,073 

101  37* 

1,018 

106  85* 

1,013,439 

107* 

15 

16 

20,199 

$107  16* 

18,912 

$114  46* 

18,548,523 

$0  116* 

16 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST 
AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3. 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 
(Abraham  Lincoln  to  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Inclusive.) 

COST  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER- 
VISION AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH 
DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  I.) 


TABLE  NO.  3. —  COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION 
AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


School  Districts. 


Abraham  Lincoln . 

Agassiz  

Bennett  


Blackinton-John  Cheverus  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edmund  P.  Tileston  

Edward  Everett  

Elihu  Greenwood  

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman  

Franklin  •  

Frank  V.  Thompson  Intermediate. 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  

Gaston  

George  Putnam  Intermediate  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard-Frothingham  

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

J  efferson-Comins  

John  A.  Andrew  

John  Marshall  

John  Winthrop  

Julia  Ward  Howe  


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


Carried  forward. 


I  Kindergarten  andl 
\  Grades  I-IX.  f 
/Kindergarten  and\ 
1  Grades  I-VIII.  / 
(Kindergarten  andl 
1  Grades  I-VIII.  I 
/Kindergarten  and\ 
1  Grades  I-IX.  / 
/Kindergarten  andl 
1  Grades  I-VIII.  / 
(Kindergarten  andl 
\  Grades  I-VIII.  f 
(Kindergarten  andl 
\  Grades  I-VIII.  f 
(Kindergarten  andl 
\  Grades  I-VIII.  f 
(Kindergarten  and 
\  Grades  I-VIII. 
(Kindergarten  and 
1  Grades  I-VIII. 
/Kindergarten  and 
1  Grades  I-VIII. 
/Kindergarten  and 
'    Grades  I-VIII. 

Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-VIII. 

Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-VIII.  / 

Kindergarten  and\ 
Grades  I-VIII.  ( 

Kindergarten  and\ 
Grades  I-VIII.  f 

Kindergarten  and\ 
Grades  I-VIII.  ( 

Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I-IX.  ( 

Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I-IX.  ( 

Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I-VIII.  f 

Kindergarten  andl 
\    Grades  I-VIII.  ( 
(Kindergarten  andl 
\    Grades  I-VIII.  / 
/Grades  VII,  VIII,  \ 
\    IX.  f 
(Kindergarten  and 
1    Grades  I-VIII. 
/Kindergarten  and 
\    Grades  I-IX. 
(Kindergarten  and' 
1    Grades  I-IX. 
I  Kindergarten  and 
\    Grades  I-VIII. 
(Kindergarten  and 
\    Grades  I-IX. 
/Kindergarten  and 
1    Grades  I-VIII. 
(Kindergarten  and 
1    Grades  I-VIII. 
(Kindergarten  andl 
\    Grades  I-IX.  ( 
/Kindergarten  and\ 
1    Grades  I-VIII.  / 
/Kindergarten  and\ 
1    Grades  I-VIII.  ( 
(Kindergarten  and\ 
i    Grades  I-VIII.  ( 
/Kindergarten  and\ 
1    Grades  I-VIII.  / 
(Kindergarten  andl 
\    Grades  I-VI. 

Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-IX. 

Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-VI. 


Salaries  of 
Principals. 


Salaries  of 
Clerks. 


84,461  12 
4,044  00 
4,044  00 
4,023  78 
3,982  81 
4,044  00 
4,044  00 
4,044  00 
4,033  89 
4,023  78 
3,721  67 
3,857  74 
4,044  00 
3,851  67 
3,648  33 
4,044  00 
3,610  00 
4,044  00 
4,044  00 
3,502  36 
4,044  00 
4,044  00 
1,675  00 
3,574  36 
3,943  33 
4,044  00 
4,044  00 
4,033  89 
4,044  00 
4,044  00 
4,044  00 
4,038  94 
4,003  56 
4,044  00 
3,851  67 
3,693  33 
3,891  67 
3,837  25 


$454  06 
54  00 
16  80 


82  80 
65  40 
82  20 
91  80 


81  00 
421  33 
78  00 


73  80 

85  80 


518  73 
79  80 


21  00 

50  25 


84  00 
40  80 
,082  50 
136  20 


78  00 
40  20 
73  20 
34  20 
88  80 
66  60 
87  60 
14  40 


Postage. 


$13  24 
7  22 

12  50 

14  73 

7  61 

10  00 

2  94 

8  82 

6  45 

3  24 

11  93 
16  63 
11  28 

13  70 

11  97 

12  00 

15  30 

7  97 

14  00 

10  54 
5  00 

11  23 
5  75 

11  22 


12  10 

16  90 
10  05 
12  37 

17  05 
12  07 

8  06 
3  20 

9  58 

18  51 
5  44 


Telephone, 


$31  55 

1  07 
42  03 
23  41 

103  34 
7  67 
3  41 

33  97 
12  81 
35  88 

104  40 
25  55 

41  82 
14  08 
11  58 

25  51 
51  10 

27  13 

31  32 

2  14 

26  61 
6  74 

11  82 
22  90 
9  21 
70  86 

105  19 

28  41 
57  85 

42  57 
14  15 
11  04 
61  28 

Cr.  1  00 

32  44 
11  96 
20  65 


Salaries  of 
Teachers. 


54 


$110, 

48,293  19 

104,735  41 
57,019  69 
91,100  24 
63,695  38 
56,266  36 
67,913  95 
62,000  90 
56,609  15 

111,303  74 
66,972  94 
75,721  83 
55,911  67 
54,270  23 
89,701  01 
75,353  56 

145,654  67 
80,144  48 
44,142  88 
40,387  47 
61,577  77 
21,709  09 
43,363  98 
58,811  43 
85,572  00 
45,913  08 

155,099  93 
78,460  01 
44,954  55 

102,641  71 
86,367  26 
48,766  26 
82,606  98 
50,877  20 
73,496  28 

91,498  67 

54,127  10 


Salaries  of 
Physical 
Education 
Teachers. 


$1,198  16    $2,743,710  59 


$398  71 
132  52 
195  60 
242  30 
255  00 
70  90 
99  12 
254  99 
154  93 
143  07 
177  57 
137  35 
145  96 
145  97 
143  07 
182  00 
182  00 
105  39 
398  70 
99  11 
214  24 
97  31 
17  60 
154  54 
195  96 
201  07 
143  06 
158  91 
112  41 

225  84 

226  51 
231  81 

70  89 
154  93 
132  51 
143  07 
201  98 
154  93 


$1,351  41 
573  67 
1,295  60 
1,231  72 
1,155  35 
352  71 
336  91 
538  69 
629  83 
716  77 
951  08 
346  92 
657  51 
424  76 
1,051  41 
1,299  74 
1,297  62 
2,886  16 
828  51 
788  20 
588  79 
533  73 
2,087  25 
335  95 
1,130  83 
1,123  82 
249  60 
1,682  50 
699  15 
851  09 
1,076  76 
1,275  20 
629  45 
961  55 
279  56 
716  58 
1,061  68 
486  58 


$6,501  83    $34,484  64    $20,854  15 


$1,124  42 

1 

315  78 

2 

577  69 

3 

177  65 

4 

660  13 

5 

403  28 

6 

290  07 

7 

550  78 

8 

180  98 

9 

315  60 

10 

961  56 

H 

1,542  18 

12 

682  07 

13 

291  58 

14 

310  38 

15 

1,034  79 

16 

301  71 

17 

710  20 

18 

807  96 

19 

287  98 

20 

338  71 

21 

22 

217  91 

25 

833  63 

26 

688  02 

28 

630  37 

29 

118  69 

30 

1,129  31 

31 

642  11 

32 

118  54 

33 

711  35 

34 

497  24 

35 

542  65 

36 

713  58 

37 

658  10 

38 

TABLE  NO.  3. —  COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION 
AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


10 

Drawing 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

11 

Manual 
Training 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

12 

Cookery 
Supplies 

Equip- 

13 

Sewing 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 

14 

Kinder- 
garten 
Supplies. 

15 

Musical 
Instru- 
ments 
and 

Supplies. 

16 

Printing. 

17 

Miscellaneous 
Educational 
Supplies. 

18 

Physical 
Education 

Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

1 

$383 

79 

$434  55 

$2*91  38 

$129  55 

$100 

72 

$17 

50 

$6  49 

$2,007  65 

$156 

60 



1 

2 

210 

75 

458  08 

6  34 

42 

39 

1 

04 

26 

70 

611  19 

Cr.  63 

00 

2 

3 

486 

62 

1,177  29 

230  27 

55  31 

285 

67 

10 

88 

18  25 

1,439  80 

46 

00 

3 

4 

226 

61 

1,408  86 

Cr.  66 

21  95 

60 

00 

21 

50 

11 

00 

937  47 

10 

10 

4 

5 

379 

35 

921  86 

314  32 

75  09 

189 

04 

28 

25 

4 

20 

1,559  43 

32 

75 

5 

6 

2G3 

09 

20  13 

230  37 

18  15 

169 

56 

87 

38 

23 

23 

1,337  53 

50 

40 

6 

7 

118 

53 

17  00 

155  88 

100  79 

64 

50 

2 

50 

867  12 

5 

50 

7 

8 

224 

29 

586  76 

241  42 

42  38 

84 

33 

19 

29 

1 

50 

1,247  96 

8 

29 

8 

9 

228 

09 

507  54 

206  59 

18  08 

77 

67 

25 

69 

.33 

70 

986  40 

30 

62 

9 

10 

172 

26 

289  56 

196  32 

11  61 

107 

10 

4 

04 

21 

20 

920  24 

68 

10 

11 

432 

09 

1,118  09 

195  56 

29  86 

79 

59 

21 

23 

5 

67 

1,876  07 

53 

61 

11 

12 

258 

94 

62  37 

297  70 

26  22 

76 

09 

36 

87 

1,058  24 

56 

48 

12 

13 

363 

53 

1,246  67 

2  20 

2  85 

40 

54 

55 

46 

2 

22 

1,226  08 

16 

44 

13 

14 

289 

73 

500  64 

221  57 

318  13 

250 

77 

21 

04 

4 

92 

1,116  39 

1 

02 

14 

15 

296 

53 

537  51 

142  76 

52  88 

87 

88 

2 

50 

3 

40 

845  90 

10 

22 

15 

16 

374 

83 

350  55 

240  12 

35  78 

76 

57 

35 

33 

949  87 

8 

00 

16 

17 

537 

62 

447  78 

273  31 

3  21 

50 

54 

17 

75 

11 

88 

1,574  75 

65 

63 

17 

18 

680 

73 

1,148  98 

108 

48 

328 

33 

8 

33 

2,466  64 

330 

40 

18 

19 

306 

11 

340  51 

225  56 

14  59 

50 

77 

15 

79 

5  00 

1,687  39 

38 

26 

19 

20 

203 

61 

24  72 

220  10 

36  01 

61 

52 

2  83 

621  87 

12 

50 

20 

21 

182 

04 

315  38 

186  69 

20  91 

68 

65 

23 

88 

24 

85 

705  27 

21 

22 

170 

72 

68  51 

208  71 

133  15 

82 

17 

16 

13 

1 

13 

1,183  96 

9 

70 

22 

23 

88 

33 

2,887  33 

412  11 

52  52 

404  33 

30 
4 

89 

23 

24 

139 

26 

512  36 

1  07 

70 

68 

1 

05 

666  36 

14 

24 

25 

251 

94 

68 

12  64 

276  87 

103  96 

28 

12 

420 

00 

2 

57 

896  27 

25 

26 

369 

574  00 

305  89 

45  48 

57 

01 

38 

79 

29 

95 

1,604  61 

26  01 

26 

27 

158 

97 

228  97 

137  73 

22  42 

72 

40 

13 

96 

1 

76 

1,268  76 

12 

50 

27 

28 

677 

24 

74  76 

620  71 

344  30 

231 

20 

18 

16 

22 

10 

2,265  28 

4 

58 

28 

29 

332 

44 

808  39 

232  58 

64  85 

169 

74 

7 

24 

2 

33 

1,131  55 

13 

83 

29 

30 

218 

81 

430  68 

87  82 

88  20 

42 

87 

301 

23 

24 

15 

629  42 

20  36 

30 

31 

473 

98 

754  33 

310  66 

46  40 

120 

58 

38 

25 

35 

20 

1,823  69 

34 

18 

31 

32 

385 

92 

692  92 

243  13 

20  47 

94 

56 

108 

50 

34 

77 

882  27 

11 

57 

32 

n 

152 

96 

31  04 

288  88 

140  72 

77 

45 

31 

29 

3 

00 

ool  50 

5  00 

33 

34 

424 

79 

771  02 

249  17 

36  35 

89 

25 

626 

25 

2 

33 

1,045  12 

14 

95 

34 

35 

137 

06 

622  53 

176  23 

12  07 

16 

03 

4 

86 

25 

02 

1,369  95 

35 

36 

417 

57 

288  82 

67  71 

158 

20 

43 

75 

8 

00 

1,460  06 

6 

80 

36 

37 

395 

24 

352  64 

152  83 

70  10 

80 

54 

312 

50 

26 

63 

1,606  68 

5 

89 

37 

38 

253 

88 

195  78 

8  34 

39 

40 

14 

62 

1 

73 

963  02 

2 

50 

38 

$11,667  93 

$21,221  55 

$7,573  85 

$2,276  73 

$3,562  58 

$2,770  33 

$438  54 

$45,776  09 

$1,073  40 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3. —  COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION 
AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.1 


Expenses  oi 

Operation  of  Plant. 

f  1NSTKUCTION. 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

Inci- 
dentals. 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

Number 
Pupil 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 

Salaries  of 
Custodians. 

Fuel. 

Electric 
Light. 

Electric 
Power. 

Gas. 

1 

$3 

02 

$122,034  30 

1,818,136 

$0  067 

$6,857  21 

$3,467  59 

$991  79 

$85  11 

$68 

06 

1 

2 

34 

71 

54,749  65 
114,682  57 

620,304 
1,538,581 

088 

3,816  85 
10,676  26 

2,394  75 
6,672  77 

66  79 

25 

56 
19 

2 

3 

12 

85 

074 

368  47 

133  66 

136 

4 

12 

82 

65,442  93 

831,726 

078 

5,187  57 

1,966  84 

1,151  97 

62  16 

36 

03 

4 

5 

5 

46 

100,857  03 

1,335,978 

075 

8,343  79 

4,396  88 

348  43 

73  91 

49 

25 

5 

6 

9 

40 

70,858  58 

924,815 

076 

5,929  63 

3,084  52 

155  83 

74  23 

100 

35 

6 

7 

3 

58 

62,460  41 
75,903  32 

706,249 
1,042,845 

088 

3,841  28 
5,093  29 

1,490  17 

2,385  46 

515  22 

55 

05 
41 

7 

8 

10 

10 

072 

606  72 

75 

91 

8 

9 

2 

92 

69,137  09 

827,458 

083 

6,253  49 

2,068  88 

155  38 

31  97 

70 

18 

9 

10 

12 

90 

63,664  40 

873,569 

072 

4,730  58 

2,367  23 

203  86 

20  10 

86 

00 

10 

11 

32 

G3 

121,497  68 

1,675,717 

072 

8,397  92 

5,748  35 

601  20 

83  58 

226 

26 

11 

12 

13 

27 

74,863  49 

1,011,901 

073 

6,058  68 

3,601  59 

552  72 

12  93 

115 

63 

12 

13 

45 

24 

84,299  59 

1,027,901 

082 

7,531  26 

4,848  29 

355  74 

140  82 

74 

33 

13 

14 

4 

01 

63,409  39 

749,190 

084 

4,049  96 

2,847  56 

450  32 

14  51 

129 

26 

14 

15 

8 

87 

61,511  72 

759,901 

080 

4,755  31 

2,292  49 

83  81 

56  00 

55 

61 

15 

16 

24 

49 

98,466  46 

1,308,978 

075 

7,353  11 

4,495  66 

271  77 

9  30 

221 

07 

16 

17 

6 

24 

83,774  41 
159,055  04 

1,139,344 
2,496,352 

073 

7,801  S2 
7,063  57 

4,800  00 
4,791  19 

292  36 

137 

31 

17 
18 

18 

4 

93 

063 

2,031  70 

161  15 

217 

12 

19 

5 

55 

89,034  11 

1,265,429 

070 

6,473  14 

3,180  42 

627  71 

36  57 

115 

21 

19 

20 

1 

79 

50,047  34 

739,492 

067 

3,552  26 

2,057  01 

485  00 

22  78 

52 

66 

20 

21 

1 

69 

47,130  71 

620,913 

075 

3,543  11 

3,433  14 

91  23 

241  28 

31 

25 

21 

22 

2 

93 

68,886  93 

890,683 

077 

4,633  54 

3,773  80 

784  62 

16  57 

62 

39 

22 

23 

17 

29 

29,458  43 

325,100 

090 

1,074  46 

839  60 

267  90 

219  02 

18 

94 

23 

24 

8 

21 

49,255  96 
66,364  68 

637,065 
910,122 

077 

3,617  14 
4,481  09 

1,344  23 
1,413  55 

273  87 

31 

25 

24 

25 

39 

072 

162  44 

2  50 

78 

26 

25 

26 

12 

66 

94,936  43 

1,236,386 

076 

6,718  33 

5,042  34 

571  97 

12  40 

195 

86 

26 

27 

8 

44 

52,750  18 

612,343 

086 

5,119  00 

2,293  23 

68  54 

146  57 

44 

23 

27 

28 

13 

62 

167,134  99 

2,149,282 

077 

8,697  36 

5,104  39 

2,671  28 

67  31 

210 

98 

28 

29 

8 

57 

86,898  97 
52,108  45 
112,898  44 

1,030,039 
780,679 
1,485,501 

084 

7,999  23 
4,302  84 
8,899  26 

3,882  58 

747  06 

230 

62 

29 

30 

2 

84 

066 

1,450  80 
3,766  41 

203  57 

47 

90 

30 

31 

9 

94 

075 

371  92 

60  55 

79 

97 

3 1 

32 

I 

89 

95,102  72 

1,372,166 

069 

6,815  61 

3,423  96 

208  92 

9  00 

120 

90 

32 

33 

2 

67 

54,947  52 

621,897 

088 

4,093  61 

1,880  60 

219  41 

5  62 

136 

05 

33 

34 

7 

37 

91,848  95 

1,190,797 

077 

6,970  98 

3,812  80 

416  08 

56  45 

68 

88 

34 

35 

9 

15 

89 

58,102  08 
81,157  33 

1,101,972 

065 

4,072  82 
5,580  28 

2  151  70 
3,400  00 

252  15 

52 

23 

35 

36 

5 

073 

563  67 

57  08 

16 

65 

36 

37 

3 

76 

100,492  46 

1,420,142 

070 

7,376  03 

4,390  79 

407  65 

10  01 

100 

24 

37 

38 

3 

04 

60,786  76 

894,218 

067 

3,840  84 

2,938  58 

343  73 

37  50 

83 

96 

38 

$375 

13 

$;i,056,011  50 

40,861,462 

$221,602  51 

$123,318  81 

$19,002  80 

$1,961  39 

$3,679  10 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3.— COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION 
AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Operation  of  Plant. 


28 


Custodians' 
Supplies. 


29 

Total  for 
Operation 
of 
Plant. 


$219  43 
99  45 
396  54 
225  80 
444  86 
200  11 
197  02 
208  91 
266  62 
98  73 

358  69 
291  10 
242  37 
221  03 
219  29 
295  15 
291  64 
360  49 

359  81 
152  96 
130  05 
189  36 
532  02 
106  49 

90  21 
254  90 
101  92 
278  68 
228  50 
100  28 
287  38 
275  11 

96  18 
207  01 
163  60 
211  60 
182  90 
206  10 


$11,689  19 
6,403  40 
18,383  89 
8,630  37 
13,657  12 
9,550  67 
6,098  74 
8,386  54 
8,846  52 
7,506  50 
15,416  00 
10,632  65 
13,192  81 
7,712  64 
7,462  51 
12,646  06 
13,329  79 
14,625  22 
10,798  86 
6,322  67 
7,470  06 
9,460  28 
2,951  94 
5,372  98 
6,228  05 
12,795  80 
7,773  49 
17,030  00 
13,087  99 
6,165  39 
13,465  49 
10,853  50 
6,431  47 
11,532  20 
6,692  50 
9,829  28 
12,473  62 
7,450  71 


Promotion  of  Health. 


30 

Salaries, 
School 
Physicians. 


31 


Nurses' 
Salaries. 


32 

Supplies, 

School 
Physicians 
and 
Nurses. 


33 

Blankets, 

Bath 
Expenses, 
etc. 


34 

Total 
for 
Promotion 
of 
Health. 


$750  00 
379  20 
540  00 
533  92 
540  00 
379  20 
450  00 
474  00 

450  00 
300  00 
897  75 
448  88 
448  87 

451  40 
540  00 

450  00 
540  00 
900  00 
474  00 

451  40 
450  00 
450  00 
296  00 
303  33 
427  50 
486  64 
568  80 
993  00 
457  00 
360  00 
900  00 
450  00 
474  00 
454  50 
463  06 
454  13 
449  87 
381  85 


$1,571  94 
689  88 
818  93 
698  68 

1,656  20 
689  87 

1,545  54 
804  90 
742  93 
526  85 

1,602  58 
777  27 
763  05 
784  24 
950  40 

1,584  00 
791  14 

2,210  08 
804  88 
784  24 
742  92 

788  56 
264  00 

790  80 
782  52 

789  42 
900  31 

2,276  20 
1,104  56 

791  13 
1,666  76 
1,053  69 

889  77 
1,564  18 
914  82 
781  67 
807  87 
788  55 


$97  76 
13  92 

7  24 

20  23 
55  21 

10  70 

53  57 

54  36 
9  98 

45  49 
42  52 
19  20 

63  44 

21  19 

11  91 

17  33 
16  26 

46  11 

55  28 
41  59 

8  22 

11  81 
19  61 

158  10 

9  54 

22  99 
13  69 

108  56 
24  36 

12  84 

64  08 

18  46 
53  38 
33  11 
31  06 

13  01 
51  27 
11  79 


$461  68 


585  00 


604  30 


$2,881  38 
1,083  00 
1,366  17 
1,837  83 

2.251  41 
1,079  77 
2,049  11 

1.333  26 
1,202  91 

872  34 
2,542  85 
1,245  35 
1,275  36 
1,256  83 
1,502  31 
2,051  33 
1,347  40 
3,156  19 

1.334  16 
1,277  23 
1,201  14 
1,250  37 

579  61 

1.252  23 
1,219  56 
1,299  05 
1,482  80 
3,982  06 
1,585  92 
1,163  97 
2,630  84 
1,522  15 
1,417  15 
2,051  79 
1,408  94 
1,248  81 
1,309  01 
1,182  19 


Transpor- 
tation. 


35 


Car 
Tickets. 


$183  20 


2  90 


5  00 


315  00 
,040  00 


3  50 

4  00 


2  40 
292  95 


15  05 
148  50 


36 


Total. 


$136,604  87 

1 

62,236  05 

2 

134,432  63 

* 

75,911  13 

4 

116,948  76 

5 

81,489  02 

6 

70,608  26 

7 

85,623  12 

8 

79,189  42 

9 

72,043  24 

10 

139,461  53 

11 

86,741  49 

12 

99,082  76 

13 

73,418  86 

14 

70,476  54 

15 

113,167  35 

16 

98,455  60 

17 

176,836  45 

18 

101,167  13 

19 

57,647  24 

20 

55,804  31 

21 

79,890  53 

22 

32,989  98 

23 

55,881  17 

24 

73,812  29 

25 

109,031  28 

26 

62,006  47 

27 

188,162  10 

28 

101,721  38 

29 

59,437  81 

30 

128,994  77 

31 

107,478  37 

32 

62,796  14 

33 

105,432  94 

34 

66,203  52 

35 

92,235  42 

36 

114,275  09 

37 

69,419  66 

38 

$8,792  29 


$378,356  90 


$19,218  30 


$38,495  33 


$1,369  17 


$1,650  98 


$60,733  78 


$2,012  50 


$3,497,114  68 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3.— COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION 
AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

Direct 

Net 

Average 
Member- 
ship. 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 

Average 
Member- 
ship.* 

Average 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

Number 
of 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

Income. 

Total.* 

Attend- 
ance. 

Pupil 
Hours. 

1 

$4  05 

$136,600  82* 

2,184 

$62  54* 

2,031 

$67  25* 

1,818,136 

$0  075* 

1 

2 

86  93 

62,149  12* 

748 

83  08* 

679 

91  53* 

620,304 

100* 

2 

3 

40  33 

134,392  30* 

1,923 

69  88* 

1,732 

77  59* 

1,538,581 

087* 

3 

4 

23  34 

75,887  79* 

1,010 

75  13* 

943 

80  47* 

831,726 

091* 

4 

5 

106  67 

116,842  09* 

1,673 

69  83* 

1,521 

76  81* 

1,335,978 

087* 

5 

6 

2  10 

81,486  92* 

1,161 

70  18* 

1,054 

77  31* 

924,815 

088* 

6 

7 

27  83 

70,580  43* 

875 

80  66* 

804 

87  78* 

706,249 

099* 

7 

8 

27  70 

85,595  42* 

1,300 

65  84* 

1,183 

72  35* 

1,042,845 

082* 

8 

9 

36  27 

79,153  15* 

1,057 

74  88* 

949 

83  40* 

827,458 

095* 

9 

10 

110  39 

71,932  85* 

1,069 

67  28* 

988 

72  80* 

873,569 

082* 

10 

11 

35  30 

139,426  23* 
m 

2,020 

69  02* 

1,869 

74  59* 

1,675,717 

083* 

11 

12 

21  15 

86,720  34* 

1,285 

67  48* 

1,154 

75  14* 

1,011,901 

085* 

12 

13 

20  00 

99,062  76* 

1,246 

79  50* 

1,147 

86  36* 

1,027,901 

096* 

13 

14 

16  93 

73,401  93* 

922 

79  61* 

851 

86  25* 

749,190 

097* 

14 

15 

89  31 

70,387  23* 

946 

74  40* 

868 

81  09* 

759,901 

092* 

15 

16 

417  18 

112,750  17* 

1,600 

70  46* 

1,487 

75  82* 

1,308,978 

086* 

16 

17 

31  92 

98,423  68* 

1,441 

68  30* 

1,298 

75  82* 

1,139,344 

086* 

17 

18 

24  01 

176,812  44* 

2,934 

60  26* 

2,799 

63  16* 

2,496,352 

070* 

18 

19 

10  21 

101,156  92* 

1,577 

64  14* 

1,436 

70  44* 

1,265,429 

079* 

19 

20 

107  40 

57,539  84* 

933 

61  67* 

830 

69  32* 

739,492 

077* 

20 

21 

33  67 

55,770  64* 

771 

72  33* 

717 

77  78* 

620,913 

089* 

21 

22 

7  00 

79,883  53* 

1,112 

71  83* 

1,018 

78  47* 

890,683 

089* 

22 

23 

32,989  98* 
55,788  87* 

366 

90  13* 

346 
734 

95  34* 

325,100 
637,065 

101* 

23 

24 

92  30 

784 

71  15* 

76  00* 

087* 

24 

25 

73,812  29* 
109,014  05* 

1,110 
1,476 

66  49* 

1,034 
1,344 

71  38* 

916,122 
1,236,386 

080* 

25 

26 

17  23 

73  85* 

81  11* 

088* 

26 

27 

42  39 

61,964  08* 

790 

78  43* 

705 

87  89* 

612,343 

101* 

27 

28 

19  74 

188,142  36* 

2,691 

69  91* 

2,520 

74  65* 

2,149,282 

087* 

28 

29 

2  85 

101,718  53* 

1,299 

78  30* 

1,182 

86  05* 

1,030,039 

098* 

29 

30 

12  92 

59,424  89* 

997 

59  60* 

899 

66  10* 

780,679 

076* 

30 

31 

21  16 

128,973  61* 

1,836 

70  24* 

1,674 

77  04* 

1,485,501 

086* 

31 

32 

25  39 

107,452  98* 

1,702 

63  13* 

1,562 

68  79* 

1,372,166 

078* 

32 

«>•> 

a  no 

798 

78  68* 

/Uo 

Qfi  Ol  * 

621  897 

100* 

33 

34 

28  68 

105,404  26* 

1,451 

72  64* 

1,355 

77  78* 

1,190,797 

088* 

34 

35 

19  43 

66,184  09* 

1,073 

61  68* 

996 

66  44* 

882,291 

075* 

35 

36 

12  41 

92,223  01* 

1,398 

65  96* 

1,262 

73  07* 

1,101,972 

083* 

36 

37 

34  59 

114,240  50* 

1,773 

64  43* 

1,606 

71  13* 

1,420,142 

080* 

37 

38 

15  85 

69,403  81* 

1,103 

62  92* 

1,005 

69  05* 

894,218 

077* 

38 

$1,628  72 

$3,495,485  96* 

50,434 

46,288 

40,861,462 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 
(Lawrence  to  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Inclusive.) 

COST  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER= 
VISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH 
DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 


(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED. —  COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXC  USIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DI  ;ECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Brought  forward  

Lawrence  

Lewis  Intermediate  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Intermediate . 

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw'  

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Lyman  

Thomas  Gardner!  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Warren-Bunker  Hill  

Washington  

Washington  Allston  

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Endicott  

William  E.  Russell  

William  Lloyd  Garrison  '.. 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


Salaries  of 
Principals. 


Kindergarten  and\ 
Grades  I-VIH.  / 
Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I-IX.  j 
Kindergarten  and\ 
Grades  I-VIII.  ( 
Kindergarten  and\ 
Grades  I-VIII.  ( 
Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I-VIII.  f 
Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I-IX.  / 
Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I-VIII.  / 
Kindergarten  and\ 
Grades  I-VIII.  f 
Kindergarten  and\ 
Grades  I-IX.  f 
Kindergarten  and\ 
Grades  I-VIII.  f 
/Grades  VII,  VIII.l 
X    IX.  } 
j  Kindergarten  andl 
\    Grades  I-VIII.  ( 
/Kindergarten  andl. 
1    Grades  I-VIII.  / 
/Kindergarten  and\ 
1    Grades  I-VIII.  / 
/Kindergarten  andl 
1    Grades  I-VIII.  f 
/Kindergarten  and\ 
1    Grades  I-VIII.  / 
/Kindergarten  andl 
1    Grades  I-IX.  / 
/Kindergarten  andl 
1    Grades  I-IX.  { 
(Kindergarten  andl 
1    Grades  I-VIII.  / 
I  Kindergarten  and/ 
\    Grades  I-VIII.  / 
/Kindergarten  andl 
1    Grades  I-VIII.  f 
/Kindergarten  and\ 
\    Grades  I-VIII.  f 
[Kindergarten  'andl 
1    Grades  I-VIII.  / 
(Kindergarten  andl 
I    Grades  I-VIII.  f 
/Kindergarten  andl 
1    Grades  I-IX.  I 
/Kindergarten  and\ 
1    Grades  I-VIII.  / 
/Kindergarten  andl 
1     Grades  I-VIII.  / 
'Kindergarten  andl 
1    Grades  I-VIII.  f 
Kindergarten  and\ 
Grades  I-VIII.  / 
Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I-VIII.  f 
Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I- VI.  f 
Kindergarten  and\ 
Grades  I-VIII.  f 
Kindergarten  andl 
I    Grades  I- VI.  / 


Totals 


$148,008  15 
3,943  33 
4,044  00 
4,044  00 
4,044  00 
4,428  00 
4,044  00 
4,044  00 
4,044  00 
3,943  33 
4,044  00 
3,851  67 
4,044  00 
3,665  10 
4,044  00 
4,044  00 
3,982  64 
4,629  43 
4,044  00 
3,610  00 
4,044  00 
3,610  00 
4,325  14 
4,044  00 
4,044  00 
3,773  33 
4,044  00 
4,044  00 
4,044  00 
3,731  67 
4,044  00 
4,044  00 
4,038  94 
3,585  38 


64  80 
,272  00 
491  13 
535  53 


105  60 
85  20 


Postage. 


Telephone. 


Salaries  of 
Teachers. 


Salaries  of 
Physical 
Education 
Teachers. 


Text 
Books. 


65  61 
77  10 

49  80 
1,205  35 
541  53 
77  40 
73  80  I 
87  60  | 
49  20 

83  40 
97  80 

160  80 
82  20 
69  60 

84  60 
82  20 

536  73 
64  80 

85  20 


8279,962  11    $10,371  25      $746  27      $2,100  84 


$388  98 
16  05 
13  00 

6  00 

11  00 
18  70 

8  73 

7  82 

12  50 
4  00 

8  00 
23  65 

4  30 

11  20 
6  54 
6  23 

5  66 

12  85 
11  70 
28  05 
10  00 

9  70 


8  00 

9  00 
12  23 
21  00 
12  70 

9  00 
14  94 
10  30 

9  51 
10  88 

4  05 


$1,198  16 
17  83 
64  48 
4  67 
4  60 

49  68 
13  24 

50  87 
23  55 
21  78 

1  17 
13  65 
28  83 
32  72 

7  60 
28  97 
11  85 
61  19 
20  13 
77  66 

34  24 
9  23 

54  38 

35  22 


Or 


51  07 
22  41 
29  15 

7  82 
24  50 
56  91 
28  50 
10  35 

5  92 


$2,743,710  59 
51,795  40 
93,072  72 
72,466  22 
66,610  67 
45,111  89 

121,097  27 

141,950  53 
31,119  32 
65,651  87 
50,033  97 
72,157  15 
89,090  78 
45,943  46 
53,839  44 
83,953  64 
51,642  36 
•84,428  09 

130,067  48 

146,154  52 
69,535  73 
49,148  95 
98,080  83 
83,570  60 
65,508  15 
88,239  44 

101,276  31 
96,989  65 
68,664  18 

108,654  59 
83,287  35 

117,565  31 
58,409  57 
51,951  70 


5,501  83 
99  43 
158  93 
154  93 
154  93 
69  86 
214  00 
209  57 
60  67 
133  42 
154  54 
226  50 
132  52 

112  41 
209  57 

37  53 
97  31 
243  21 
339  04 
137  36 
145  97 
154  63 
255  00 
195  60 
136  34 
398  71 
224  82 
99  44 

113  01 
231  81 

236  75 
154  55 
59  19 


$34,484  64 
746  46 
1,915  19 
940  86 
907  06 
509  17 
1,473  19 
1,942  12 
331  21 
887  31 
738  65 
1,399  97 
805  31 
576  91 
792  86 
607  74 
862  27 
1,440  30 
1,547  43 
2,269  42 
498  46 
341  18 
1,324  57 
1,050  28 
803  82 
847  79 
946  60 
962  56 
921  89 
1,036  37 
1,004  63 
921  75 
282  76 
851  92 


$5,380,779  73    $12,028  26    §66,972  65 


$38,825  10  72 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED.— COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 
ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


10 

Drawing 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


Manual 
Training 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


12 

Cookery 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


13 

Sewing 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


14 


Kinder- 
garten 
Supplies. 


15 

Musical 
Instru- 
ments 
and 
Supplies. 


16 


Printing. 


Miscellaneous 
Educational 
Supplies. 


$11,667 

93 

$21,221 

55 

$7,573  85 

$2,276  73 

$3,562 

58 

$2,770 

33 

$438  54 

39 

214 

17 

1,254 

98 

15 

20 

6 

00 
89 

5  50 

40 

390 

11 

511 

15 

275  39 

212 

63 

89 

21 

14 

3  75 

41 

286 

57 

257 

42 

192  92 

23 

29 

124 

82 

342 

00 

25  00 

42 

260 

92 

1,081 

52 

291  68 

36 

18 

145 

02 

456 

50 

33  08 

43 

167 

83 

151 

30 

137  96 

18 

81 

78 

41 

2 

29 

6  50 

44 

506 

21 

1,138 

91 

381  02 

47 

62 

88 

86 

91 

60 

6  20 

45 

681 

55 

1,343 

86 

282  71 

17 

92 

191 

60 

36 

34 

38  22 

46 

140 

39 

148 

12 

96  67 

11 

10 

30 

35 

1 

95 

22  42 

47 

300 

81 

45 

73 

296  24 

48 

21 

80 

36 

75 

57 

48 

171 

67 

278 

39 

172  54 

28 

23 

37 

64 

3 

56 

29  26 

49 

183 

29 

1,679 

71 

471  52 

75 

65 

07 

1 

04 

50 

317 

45 

421 

66 

167  57 

23 

03 

211 

39 

70 

58 

25  45 

51 

223 

64 

923 

84 

130  49 

21 

60 

45 

25 

26 

54 

52 

242 

40 

424 

16 

180  11 

23 

13 

38 

66 

52 

25  72 

53 

232 

35 

934 

44 

3  84 

1 

00 

134 

41 

2 

10 

5  58 

54 

271 

23 

641 

30 

151  51 

18 

24 

47 

64 

63 

83 

55 

426 

36 

573 

95 

271  60 

79 

19 

73 

74 

51 

85 

4  16 

56 

581 

74 

438 

59 

263  97 

61 

20 

230 

61 

25 

20 

11  20 

57 

725 

16 

529 

89 

254  05 

43 

78 

503 

41 

45 

80 

8  33 

58 

249 

30 

1,084 

13 

223  87 

41 

46 

56 

78 

25 

75 

45 

59 

222 

74 

13 

49 

226  17 

22 

34 

36 

70 

329 

75 

60 

361 

68 

1,420 

26 

222  78 

152 

15 

110 

91 

308 

13 

16  39 

61 

363 

65 

458 

77 

202  56 

31 

36 

147 

44 

340 

96 

18  45 

62 

232 

43 
99 

599 

42 

84 

79 

38 

62 

29 

30  72 

63 

396 

324 

68 

309  86 

45 

35 

369 

50 

342 

85 

15  01 

64 

318 

38 

687 

87 

319  69 

139 

72 

135 

76 

46 

33 

4  30 

65 

401 

39 

846 

86 

173  44 

55 

79 

125 

08 

31  77 

66 

198 

10 

298 

16 

221  14 

55 

85 

93 

63 

75  00 

22  57 

67 

316 

95 

78 

52 

392  35 

69 

72 

104 

23 

1 

87 

39  78 

68 

337 

84 

1,401 

36 

14 

54 

77 

32 

52  45 

32  83 

69 

538 

99 

244 

93 

114  57 

13 

18 

294 

06 

23  00 

83 

70 

237 

11 

263 

15 

195  04 

18 

66 

44 

45 

17 

25 

8  60 

71 

245 

88 

274 

83 

7 

87 

193 

59 

361 

20 

7  17 

72 

$22,413  21 

$41,996 

90 

$14,197  11 

$3,736  37 

$7,598  06 

$5,937  30 

$919  18 

18 

Physical 
Education 

Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


$45,776 
911 
1,665 
1,123 
848 
748 
1,878 
2,105 
304 
931 
579 
1,307 
1,714 
707 
873 
1,037 
G66 
1,402 
2,505 
2,713 
905 
1,066 
1,250 
1,355 
1,045 
1,737 
1,274 
1,309 
962 
1,348 
1,264 
2,191 
1,072 
1.079 


$1,073  40 

Cr.  40  50 
41  39 
22  55 
26  46 
21  64 
49  34 

:Cr.  75  44 


36  62 
28  58 
5  2-5 


'Cr.  13  55 


11  34 
14  25 
34  78 
50  56 
3  00 
43  01 


9  00 
24  04 

6  50 

7  45 


19  00 


$87,966  68       $1,398  67  72 


♦EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED.— COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION  ^ 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.*  I 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 

Operation  of  Plant. 

 ■ 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

Incidentals. 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 

Salaries  of 
Custodians. 

Fuel. 

Electric 
Light. 

Electric 
Power. 

Gas. 

$375 
23 

13 

$3,056,011  50 
59,161  95 

40,861,462 
781,519 

$221,602  51 

5,507  45 

$123,318  81 
1,850  78 

$19,002  80 
431  93 

$1,961  39 
133  43 

$3,679  10 
131  94 

39 

89 

$0  075 

3' 

40 

17 

87 

103,245  92 

1,385,571 

074 

6,270  08 

4,291  00 

600  19 

36  45 

74  42 

4< 

41 

4 

61 

80,343  30 

1,309,646 

061 

5,568  77 

3,457  00 

641  37 

56  00 

187  29 

4 

42 

7 

46 

75,328  70 
53,519  02 

982,771 
500,434 

076 

6,075  14 
6,062  45 

2,402  12 
2,808  11 

345  15 

95  68 

43 

132 

82 

106 

193  84 

161  90 

38  49 

4: 

44 

6 

02 

132,189  14 

1,819,305 

072 

10,340  37 

5,040  14 

627  28 

166  72 

299  14 

45 

20 

36 

154,285  48 

2,179,051 

070 

10,903  25 

8,629  95 

346  41 

44  78 

118  92 

4i  :; 

46 

1 

56 

36,588  99 
73,289  50 

555,159 
919,161 

065 

3,174  98 
5,151  93 

1,840  50 
2,183  10 

166  10 

23  17 

4( 

47 

1 

04 

079 

843  12 

63  99 

124  46 

4: 

48 

6 

17 

56,704  37 

683,657 

082 

4,103  65 

1,990  84 

166  06 

9  00 

39  92 

4i 

49 

7 

53 

81,853  47 

874,277 

093 

5,128  77 

2,906  04 

255  41 

88  56 

88  97 

4< 

50 

6 

30 

97,598  50 

1,333,946 

073 

6,558  70 

3,212  15 

247  48 

69  26 

94  38 

5i 

51 

11 

11 

52,713  29 

646,621 

081 

3,658  87 

1,128  39 

274  92 

25  43 

75  92 

5 

52 

3 

74 

60,978  52 

811,038 

075 

3,948  25 

2,315  92 

703  46 

9  00 

147  66 

5: 

53 

40 

10 

91,889  53 

962,100 

095 

5,618  79 

3,502  12 

1,453  45 

26  47 

130  57 

5. 

54 

14 

51 

59,013  50 
94,262  55 

836,722 
1,282,420 

070 

3,889  81 
7,388  88 

1,839  62 
2,575  84 

269  28 

82  54 

5'  . 

55 

3 

77 

073 

341  05 

115  43 

85  76 

5i 

56 

10 

88 

142,144  69 

2,004,758 

070 

12,637  70 

4,730  42 

409  01 

209  33 

130  55 

5( 

57 

16 

46 

158,618  11 

2,420,905 

065 

9,295  19 

7,770  14 

1,257  01 

125  88 

70  78 

5} 

58 

41 

62 

77,641  82 

750,381 

103 

6,414  99 

3,147  73 

387  75 

48  35 

140  69 

58 

59 

3 

98 

55,801  08 

778,859 

071 

3,633  12 

1,876  35 

225  91 

18  60 

69  77 

59 

60 

84 

31 

108,777  16 

1,425,968 

076 

6,814  14 

3,852  24 

833  46 

51  38 

86  81 

60 

61 

6 

18 

92,167  72 
73,080  20 

1,220,543 
940,308 

075 

7,040  20 
5,165  27 

4,757  74 
2,133  73 

169  96 

100  59 

61 

62 

6 

18 

077 

322  06 

8  87 

48  23 

62 

63 

9 

68 

97,535  45 

1,291,159 

075 

6,093  39 

3,587  29 

360  45 

9  00 

59  69 

63 

64 

40 

01 

110,479  65 

1,397,029 

079 

1 9,494  35 

6,470  35 

971  34 

61  79 

111  28 

64 

65 

19 

04 

105,808  59 

1,468,461 

072 

17,278  08 

3,582  50 

1,839  13 

277  01 

193  35 

65 

66 

3 

03 

76,160  95 

985,510 

077 

6,465  38 

3,335  25 

186  20 

12  70 

52  83 

66 

67 

35  60 

116,860  53 

1,593,134 

073 

8,854  97 

3,833  33 

1,689  41 

37  05 

270  83 

67 

68 

3 

67 

92,639  59 

1,177,583 

078 

5,622  38 

3,605  37 

685  00 

277  00 

21  60 

69 

4 

40 

127,949  91 

1,899,552 

067 

6,150  99 

5,149  99 

958  81 

503  79 

113  66 

60 

70 

15 

11 

65,095  54 

797,559 

081 

6,085  41 

3,704  44 

99  90 

47  11 

79  60 

70 

71 

12 

35 

59,208  62 

865,961 

068 

3,084  88 

1,866  95 

180  77 

15  45 

71 

72 

$997 

15 

$5,978,946  84 

79,742,530 

$0  074 

$431,083  12 

$238,696  31 

j  $37,485  47 

$4,656  27 

$7,084  04 

72 

i  Including  salary  (.f  matron. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED.— COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Operation  of  Plant. 


28 


Custodians' 
Supplies. 


29 

Total  for 
Operation 
of 
Plant. 


$8,792  29 
198  23 
589  16 
196  77 
194  23 
190  10 
308  55 
410  56 
95  90 
169  70 
119  21 
296  41 
274  22 
230  82 
215  50 
198  59 
136  64 
250  16 
405  91 
532  76 
214  79 
133  77 
265  72 
330  66 
200  92 
244  03 
484  01 
243  42 
132  44 
258  00 
232  71 
308  98 
152  35 
203  75 


$378,356  90 
8,253  76 
11,861  30 
10,107  20 
9,112  32 
9,454  89 
16,782  20 
20,453  87 
5,300  65 
8,536  30 
6,428  68  ! 
8,761  16 
10,456  19 
5,394  35 
7,339  79  | 
10,929  99 
6,217  92 
10,757  12 
18,522  92 
19,051  76 
10,354  30 
5,957  52 
11,903  75 
12,399  15 

7,879  08  ! 
10,353  85 
17,593  12 
13,413  55 
10,184  80 
14,944  19 
10,444  06 
13,186  22 
10,168  81  | 
5,351  80 


72      $17,211  26    $736,216  47 


Promotion  of  Health. 


30 


Salaries, 
School 
Physicians. 


Nurses' 
Salaries. 


32 

Supplies, 

School 
Physicians 
and 
Nurses. 


33 

Blankets, 

Bath 
Expenses, 
etc. 


34 

Total 
for 
Promotion 
of 
Heal  tli. 


$19,218  30 
450  00 
381  86 
474  00 
454  50 

447  75 
900  00 
900  00 
379  20 
450  00 
303  34 
454  12 

449  8S 
336  67 
354  60 
676  50 

450  00 
474  00 
941  25 
900  00 
474  00 
470  37 

448  88 
450  00 
303  33 
448  87 
673  33 
531  90 
450  00 
943  50 
450  00 

1,048  00 
463  06 
489  22 


$37,040  43 


$38,495  33 
831  58 
788  55 
1,118  55 
790  28 
795  26 
1,584  00 
1,553  86 
600  21 
831  58 

790  81 

781  67 
807  87 
552  28 

1,084  54 
1,584  00 

788  55 
1,122  00 
1,943  99 
1,584  00 

889  77 
698  67 

791  14 
1,584  00 

782  53 
791  13 

1,584  00 
1,920  32 

818  93 
1,870  59 
1,744  14 
1,535  77 

904  33 

789  40 


$75,133  63 


$1,369  17 
15  91 

61  10 
14  45 

62  59 
20  45 
65  42 
33  95 
11  30 
40  69 

14  41 

20  44 
62  56 

26  65 

15  33 
40  75 
18  87 

21  78 
64  56 
61  78 
28  86 

6  43 
56  63 
59  08 
11  05 
■8  70 
20  90 
86  65 
11  28 
132  46 
68  00 

16  22 

27  31 
45  95 


$1,650  98 


216  06 


$2,619  68    $1,867  04 


$60,733 
1,297 
1,231 
1,607 
1,307 
1,263 
2,549 
2,487 

990 
1,322 
1,108 
1,256 
1,320 

915 
1,451 
2,301 
1,255 
1,617 
2,949 
2,545 
1,322 
1,175 
1,296 
2,093 
1,096 
1,248 
2,494 
2,538 
1,280 
2,946 
2,262 
2,599 
1,394 
1,324 


$116,660  78 


Transpor- 
tation. 


35 


Car 
Tickets. 


$2,012  50 


30  00 


237  50 


10  00 


2,200  00 


1,235  00 


6  50 


15  00 
2  50 
15  00 


$5,764  00 


36 


Total. 


$3,497,114 

68 

68,713 

20 

39 

116,338 

73 

40 
1\l 

92,087 

50 

41 

85,748 

39 

42 

64,474 

87 

43 

151,520 

76 

44 

177,227 

16 

45 

42,880 

35 

46 

83,158 

07 

47 

64,241 

61 

48 

91,873 

86 

49 

109,375 

00 

50 

59,023 

24 

51 

09,772 

78 

52 

105,120 

77 

53 

66  486 

84 

54 

108  837 

45 

55 

163  617 

41 

55 

180,215 

65 

57 

90  623 

75 

58 

62  934 

07 

59 

121,984 

06 

60 

106,659 

95 

61 

82,056 

19 

62 

109,138 

00 

63 

130,567 

06 

64 

121,776 

01 

65 

87,628 

46 

66 

134,766 

27 

67 

105,345 

79 

68 

143,736 

12 

69 

76,659 

05 

70 

65,884 

99 

71 

$6,837,588  09 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED.— COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION  I 
SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

Direc 
Incora( 

Net 
Total.* 

Average 
Member- 
ship. 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 

Average 
Member- 
ship.* 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

Number 
of 
Pupil 
Hours. 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

$1,628 
5 

72 

$3,495,485  96 
68,707  72* 

50,434 
909 

46,288 
864 

40,861,462 
781,519 

39 

48 

$75  58* 

$79  52* 

$0  087* 

3 

40 

47 

45 

116,291  28* 

1,736 

66  98* 

1,559 

74  59* 

1,385,571 

083* 

4i 

41 

42 

84 

92,044  66* 

1,369 

67  23* 

1,227 

75  01* 

1,309,646 

070* 

4 

42 

13 

75 

85,734  64* 

1,208 

70  97* 

1,119 

76  61* 

982,771 

087* 

4: 

43 

36 

71 

64,438  16* 

647 

99  59* 

586 

109  96* 

500,434 

128* 

4; 

44 

70 

99 

151,449  77* 

2,257 

67  10* 

2,053 

73  76* 

1,819,305 

083* 

\l 

45 

299 

68 

176,927  48* 

2,667 

66  33* 

2,446 

72  33* 

2,179,051 

081* 

41 

46 

54 

72 

42,825  63* 

614 

69  74* 

566 

75  66* 

555,159 

077* 

At 

47 

1 

77 

83,156  30* 

1,124 

73  98* 

1,043 

79  72* 

919,161 

090* 

47 

48 

16 

37 

64,225  24* 

844 

76  09* 

777 

82  65* 

683,657 

093* 

46 

49 

136 

31 

91,737  55* 

1,028 

89  23* 

966 

94  96* 

874,277 

104* 

45 

50 

35 

92 

109,339  08* 

1,690 

64  69* 

1,539 

71  04* 

1,333,946 

081* 

5C 

51 

32 

94 

58,990  30* 

781 

75  53* 

717 

82  27* 

646,621 

091* 

51 

52 

7 

21 

69,765  57* 

1,027 

67  93* 

909 

76  74* 

811,038 

086* 

52 

53 

18 

76 

105,102  01* 

1,206 

87  14* 

1,117 

94  09* 

962,100 

109* 

53 

54 

1 

33 

66,485  51* 

1,021 

65  11* 

938 

70  87* 

836,722 

079* 

54 

55 

126 

01 

108,711  44* 

1,529 

71  09* 

1,418 

76  66* 

1,282,420 

084* 

55 

56 

9 

87 

163,607  54* 

2,555 

64  03* 

2,320 

70  52* 

2,004,758 

081* 

56 

57 

48  44 

180,167  21* 

3,035 

59  36* 

2,789 

64  59* 

2,420,905 

074* 

57 

58 

137 

84 

90,485  91* 

912 

99  21* 

833 

108  62* 

750,381 

120* 

58 

59 

106 

59 

62,827  48* 

993 

63  26* 

902 

69  65* 

778,859 

080* 

59 

60 

30 

27 

121,953  79* 

1,749 

69  72* 

1,610 

75  74* 

1,425,968 

085* 

60 

61 

47  25 

106,612  70* 

1,510 

70  60* 

1,396 

76  36* 

1,220,543 

087* 

61 

62 

20 

34 

82,035  85* 

1,163 

70  53* 

1,082 

75  81* 

940,308 

087* 

62 

63 

38 

19 

109,099  81* 

1,615 

67  55* 

1,495 

72  97* 

1,291,159 

084* 

63 

64 

43 

04 

130,524  02* 

1,743 

74  88* 

1,591 

82  03* 

1,397,029 

093* 

64 

65 

136  97 

121,639  04* 

1,804 

67  42* 

1,670 

72  83* 

1,468,461 

082* 

65 

66 

63  62 

87,564  84* 

1,233 

71  01* 

1,114 

78  60* 

985,510 

088* 

66 

67 

1 

97 

134,764  30* 

1,966 

68  54* 

1,819 

74  08* 

1,593,134 

084* 

0/ 

68 

19 

97 

105,325  82* 

1,411 

74  64* 

1,323 

79  61* 

1,177,583 

089* 

68 

69 

13 

35 

143,722  77* 

2,461 

58  39* 

2,203 

65  23* 

1,899,552 

075* 

69 

70 

70 

72 

76,588  33* 

1,001 

76  51* 

901 

85  00* 

797,559 

096* 

70 

71 

65,884  99* 

1,147 

57  44* 

1,020 

64  59* 

865,961 

076* 

71 

72 

$3,365  39 

$6,834,222  70* 

98,389 

$69  46* 

90,200 

$75  76* 

79,742,530 

$0  085* 

72 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  4A. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES,  ETC. 

COST  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER- 
VISION AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH 
DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL. 
BOSTON  CLERICAL  SCHOOL. 
BOSTON  DISCIPLINARY  DAY  SCHOOL. 
TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  I.) 


TABLE  NO.  4B. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES,  ETC. 

•  COST  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER- 
VISION AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH 
DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL,  DAY  CLASSES. 
BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL,  SUMMER  REHABILI- 
TATION CLASSES  FOR  FEDERAL  STUDENTS. 
COMPULSORY  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 
SPEECH  IMPROVEMENT  CLASSES. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  I.) 


TABLE  NO.  4C. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES,  ETC. 

COST  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER= 
VISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH 
DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  IMMIGRANTS. 
BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA. 
CLASSES    IN    RECREATIONAL  HANDICRAFTS. 
TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS  OF 
MECHANIC  ARTS. 
DAY  PRACTICAL  ARTS  CLASSES. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


TABLE  NO.  4C— SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES,  ETC.,  COST  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  IMMIGRANTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


School. 

Expenses  op  Instruction. 

Operation  of  Plant. 

Transpor- 
tation. 

8CHOOL. 

■ 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

2 

Office 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

3 

Tert- 
Books. 

4 

Supplementary 
and 
Reference 
Books. 

5. 

Postage. 

P 

6 

rinting. 

7 

Miscellaneous 
Educational 
Supplies. 

8 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

9 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

10 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 

Salaries  of 
Custodians. 

12 

Fuel. 

13 

Electric 
Light. 

14 

Electric 
Power. 

15 

Gas. 

16 

Custo- 
dians' 
Supplies. 

17 

Total  for 
Operation 
of 
Plant. 

18 

Car 
Tickets. 

19 

Total. 

20 

Direct 
Income. t 

21 

Net 
Total.* 

22 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

23 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

$15,371  23 

$78  48 

$534  90 

$155  55 

$34  03 

$27  35 

$332  10 

$16,533  09 

126,371 

$0  130 

$1,027  99 

$184  40 

$32  92 

$4  66 

$1,249  97 

$17,783  61 

$12,715  80f 

$5,067  81* 

126,371 

$0  040* 

Day  School  for  Immigrants. 

BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Instruments. 

2 

Music 
Stands. 

3 

Music 
Supplies. 

4 

Incidentals. 

5 

Total.* 

Bt 

ston  Public  School  Symi 

$1,670  83 

$5  60 

$334  76 

$2  62 

$2,013  81* 

Boston  Public  Sch 

ool  Symphony  Orchestra. 

CLASSES  IN  RECREATIONAL  HANDICRAFTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 

Operation 
of  Plant. 

1 

1 

Salaries 
of 

eachers. 

2 

Manual 
Training 
Supplies. 

3 

Miscellaneous 
Educational 
Supplies. 

4 

Inci- 
dentals. 

5 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

6 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

7 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 

8 

Salaries  of 
Custodians. 

9 

Total. 

10 

Direct 
Income. 

11 

Net 
Total.* 

12 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

13 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

$627  00 

$48  88 

$1  20 

$677  08 

9,231 

$0  073 

$148  50 

$825  58 

$825  58* 

9,231 

$0  089* 

Classes  in  Recreational  Handicrafts. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  MECHANIC  ARTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 

Operation 
of  Plant. 

Salaries  < 
Teacher 

f 

s. 

2 

Text- 
Books. 

3 

Manual 
Training 
Supplies. 

4 

Drawing 
Supplies. 

5 

Miscellaneous 
Educational 
Supplies. 

6 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

7 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

8 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 

9 

Light, 
Heat  and 
Custodian's 
Services. 

10 

Total. 

Direct 
Income. 

12 

Net 
Total.* 

13 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

14 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts  

$3,519  4 

5 

$50  63 

$829  90 

$47  63 

$6  00 

$4,453  61 

22,850 

$0  194 

$700  00 

$5,153  61 

$5,153  61* 

22,850 

$0  225*  |  Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts. 

DAY  PRACTICAL  ARTS  CLASSES*  (INCLUDING  SUMMER  PRACTICAL  ARTS  CLASSES). 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


1 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

2 

Sewing 
Supplies. 

3 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

4 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

5 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 

6 

Salaries  of 
Custodians. 

7 

Total. 

8 

Direct 
Income. 

9 

Net 
Total.* 

10 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

12 

Number 
of 
Pupil 
Hours. 

13 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

Day  Practical  Arts  Classes  

$2,232  00 

$36  48 

$2,268  48 

19,632 

$0  115 

$100  56 

$2,369  04 

$1,736  76t 

$632  28* 

299 

$2  11* 

19,632 

$0  032* 

Day  Practical  Arts  Classes. 

t  Includes  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  as  aid  from  the  Commonwealth  for  the  period  September  1,  1920,  to  August  31,  1921  ($1,736.76). 
♦EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  5. 

SUMMER  REVIEW  SCHOOLS. 

COST  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER= 
VISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH 
DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

SUMMER  REVIEW  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
SUMMER  REVIEW  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


TABLE  NO.  5.— COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL 
CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

SUMMER  REVIEW  HIGH  SCHOOL.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Promotion 


III  A 


Miscellaneous 
Educational 
Supplies. 


Salaries  ill 

School 
Physicians. 


Physicians 


Total  for 
Promotion 
of  Health. 


Number 
Of 

Sessions. 


Cost  per 

Pupil, 
Average 


Summer  Review  1 


SUMMER  REVIEW  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Bigelow  

Charlestown . 

City  

Dorchester. . 
East  Boston . 
Hugh  O'Brie 
Hyde  Park.. 

Shurtleff.... 


$240  00 
240  00 
240  00 
240  00 
240  00 
240  00 
240  00 
240  00 
240  00 
240  00 

$2,400  t 


$1,080  00 
957  00 
2,781  00 
2.307  00 
2.142  00 
1,437  00 
960  00 
2,736  00 
840  00 


Refel 


Miscellaneous 
Educational 
Supplies, 


54  99 
161  63 
42  27 


$1,301  75 
1,286  90 
3,112  42 
2,605  08 
2,410  71 
1,745  29 
1,255  57 
3,140  83 
1,122  27 
2,784  38 


83,700 
69,960 
65,700 


2 1, :«',() 
74,280 


Pupil 
Instructioi 


SI  52  32 
158  56 

193  78 
180  38 
190  00 
167  40 
147  42 

194  80 
147  24 
217  02 


Salaries  of 

School 
Pliysirisns. 


39  00 
32  50 


39  00 
32  50 
32  50 


Sefiool 
Physicians 


$3  24 

3  25 

3  25 
3  24 
3  89 


Total  for 
Promotion 
of  Health. 


35  75 
32  50 
42  25 
35  74 
42  89 
39  00 
42  24 
35  42 


$1,549  81 

1,461  21 
3,338  70 

2,887  71 

2,642  45 

1,955  58 

1,441  99 

3,377  87 

1,304  93 

3,037  15 


2,642  45* 
1,955  58* 


3,377  87* 
1,304  93* 


Pupil 

Average 
Attend- 

$5  87* 
5  78* 
4  78* 


5  12* 

6  32* 


31,680 
30,360 
83,760 
09,960 
65,760 
45,840 


!,997  40    S3--7.I07  10 


Bigelow  

Charlestown .  . 

City  

Dorchester.  .  .  . 
East  Boston .  . 
Hugh  O'Brien. 
Hyde  Park.... 

Shurtleff  

West  End  

Totals  


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  6A. 
EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

COST  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER= 
VISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH 
DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


TABLE  NO.  6A. —  COST  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER- 
VISION AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Schools. 

Expenses  of  Instruction. 

Salaries  of 
Principals. 

2 

Salaries  of 
Clerks. 

3 

Postage. 

4 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

5 

Text 
Books. 

6 

Supplementary 
and 
Reference 
Books. 

7 

Drawing 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

8 

Manual 
Training 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

9 

Laboratory 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

1 

2 

i 

4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

$518  00 
518  00 
518  00 
518  00 

518  00 
74  00 
518  00 
518  00 

$222  00 
206  00 
234  00 
237  00 
234  00 
257  00 
74  00 
267  00 
260  00 

$19  81 
40  36 
18  00 

16  21 

17  70 
13  50 

5  00 

18  00 
27  00 

$2,000  00 
7,964  00 
2,725  00 
6,161  00 
2,875  00 
4,609  00 
1,397  50 
8,031  00 
4,755  00 

$153  95 
177  24 

$5  28 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

$8  64 

$111  00 

Charlestown  Commercial  High  

Dorchester  Commercial  High  

131  10 
63  30 

267  50 
38  70 
86  40 

159  78 

Girls'  High  

19  52 

Roxbury  Commercial  High  

$3  75 

South  Boston  Commercial  High  

10 

Totals  

$4,218  00 

$2,051  00 

$175  58 

$40,517  50 

$1,077  97 

$24  80 

$8  64 

$3  75 

$111  00 

10 

EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


Salaries  of 
Principals. 


Salaries  of 
Clerks. 


Postage. 


Salaries  of 
Teachers. 


Text 
Books. 


Supplementary 
and 
Reference 
Books. 


Drawing 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


Manual 
Training 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


Cookery 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


Bigelow  

Blackinton  

Bowdoin  

Charles  Sumner. . 

Comins  

Dearborn  

Eliot  

Franklin  

F.  W.  Lincoln .  .  . 
George  Putnam. . 

Hyde  Park  

Phillips  Brooks .  . 

Quincy  

Roger  Wolcott. . . 
Theodore  Lyman 

Washington  

Totals  


$444  00 
282  00 
444  00 
444  00 
444  00 
444  00 
396  00 
444  00 
282  00 
444  00 
444  00 
444  00 
462  00 
444  00 
444  00 
444  00 


$148  00 
32  00 
134  00 
142  00 
144  00 
142  00 
136  00 
148  00 
94  00 
142  00 
74  00 
148  00 
146  00 
146  00 
142  00 
200  00 


$9 

50 

3 

50 

4 

00 

4 

37 

5 

00 

8 

00 

7 

00 

11 

00 

5 

31 

4 

60 

6 

00 

10 

21 

4  75 
17  16 
8  75 


$3,976  00 
855  00 
2,088  00 
2,226  50 
4,108  00 
3,071  50 
3,800  50 
5,607  00 
1,152  00 
2,073  00 
1,605  00 
5,456  00 
1,938  00 
2,169  00 
5,106  50 
5,346  00 


$139  00 
93  50 


260  77 
81  00 
130  57 
167  01 


12  25 
74  10 


$40  50 


39  00 
57  36 


7  50 
16  65 
11  25 


$50,578  00 


$1,097  76 


$127  90 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  6A.—  COST  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER- 
VISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 

[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


10 

Musical 
Instruments 
and 
Supplies. 


Printing. 


12 

Commercial 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


13 


Miscellaneous 
Educational 
Supplies. 


14 


Inci- 
dentals. 


15 


Adver- 
tising. 


16 


Total  for 
Instruction. 


17 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


18 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction 


$88  47 
142  45 

95  94 
157  29 
100  87 
138  04 

29  93 
230  24 
204  14 


$1,187  37 


$9  GO 
101  08 

41  33 
127  74 

33  23 
117  88 
2  92 
141  57 

65  11 


$13  19 
215  48 

40  27 
118  56 
135  72 
109  61 

25  80 
112  18 
137  67 


$640  46 


$908  48 


$9  45 
9  25 


10  00 
1  40 

19  00 
7  00 

10  00 
9  00 


$75  10 


$3,039  75 
9,553  50 
3,672  54 
7,476  90 
3,979  22 
6,049  53 
1,674  37 
9,418  14 
6,135  70 


$50,999  65 


15,408 
68,588 
28,016 
57,156 
26,820 
45,236 
9,936 
73,864 
55,222 


380,246 


$0  197 
139 
131 
130 
148 
133 
168 
127 
111 


$0  134 


EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 


10 

Sewing 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


Musical 
Instruments 
and 
Supplies. 


12 


Printing. 


13 


Miscellaneous 
Educational 
Supplies. 


14 


Inci- 
dentals. 


15 


Adver- 
tising. 


16 


Total  for 
Instruction. 


17 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 


$2  49 
1  25 

36  48 
3  57 

20  06 

35  00 


5  78 
72  79 

7  73 
36  48 

1  70 


70  00 


4  94 


$13  75 

$94  60 

24  90 

13  37 

36  50 

10  72 

28  12 

13  35 

25  73 

20  03 

129  51 

13  25 

132  96 

20  47 

95  57 

42 

38  37 

12  82 

37  64 

6  80 

13  25 

10  18 

13  18 

80  44 

13  88 

19  67 

12  10 

95  62 

17  75 

137  61 

$188  34 

$994  22 

$4  50 
5  00 

10  00 
4  50 

10  00 


$0  90 


10  00 
10  00 


4  03 


8  55 
10  00 
7  50 
4  00 


$4,867  84 
1,296  65 
2,761  35 
2,908  28 
4,822  00 
4,197  31 
4,566  71 
6,470  79 
1,838  55 
2,743  04 
2,172  28 
6,128  14 
2,689  07 
2,951  19 
5,837  13 
6,237  15 


43,750 
6,488 
26,524 
19,056 
41,898 
36,414 
45,948 
70,154 
12,266 
24,434 
16,938 
58,206 
24,608 
25,224 
54,780 
67,804 


$298  27 


$4  93 


$84  05 


$62,487  48 


574,492 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  6A.— COST  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER- 
VISION AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Operation  of  Plant. 


19 


Salaries  of 
Custodians. 


20 


Fuel. 


21 


Light. 


22 


Power. 


23 


Custodians' 
Supplies. 


24 

Total 
for 
Operation 
of 
Plant. 


25 


Total. 


20 


Direct 
Income. 


27 


Net 
Total. 


$493  83 
878  86 
558  79 
751  39 
570  88 
726  58 
470  20 
840  61 
697  83 


$5,988  97 


$139  64 
417  66 
207  46 
419  66 
279  28 
292  02 
139  64 
277  28 
282  02 


$88  80 
355  20 
133  20 
251  60 
118  40 
236  80 
74  00 
325  60 
222  00 


$55  50 
74  00 


74  00 


59  20 
37  00 
37  00 


$0  16 


$777  77 
1,725  72 

899  45 
1,496  65 

968  56 
1,314  60 

720  84 
1,480  65 
1,201  85 


$3,817  52 
11,279  22 
4,571  99 
8,973  55 
4,947  78 
7,364  13 
2,395  21 
10,898  79 
7,337  55 


$144  11 
418  00 
158  00 
630  00 
188  00 
350  00 
90  00 
636  00 
266  00 


$3,673  41* 
10,861  22* 
4,413  99* 
8,343  55* 
4,759  78* 
7,014  13* 
2,305  21* 
10,262  79* 
7,071  55* 


$2,454  66 


$1,805  60 


$336  70 


$0  16 


$10,586  09 


$61,585  74 


$2,880  11 


$58,705  63* 


EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  IS 


Operation  of  Plant. 


19 


Salaries  of 
Custodians. 


20 


Fuel. 


21 


Light, 


22 


Power. 


2i 


Custodians' 
Supplies. 


24 

Total 
for 
Operation 
of 
Plant. 


25 


Total. 


26 


Direct 
Income. 


27 


Net 
Total.* 


$1,048  13 
264  35 
718  08 
707  40 
910  26 
984  45 
828  88 
842  66 
488  90 
706  44 
176  01 

1,302  17 
449  16 
618  08 

1,212  77 
957  91 


$12,215  65 


$341  16 
137  64 
141  64 
298  56 
386  02 
382  70 
288  02 
340  02 

87  42 
280  38 

91  76 
369  78 
209  52 
186  26 
470  24 
346  10 


$4,357  22 


$281  20 
75  20 
152  80 
126  20 
251  60 
223  20 
222  00 
325  60 
94  00 
133  20 
118  40 
370  00 
118  40 
103  60 
354  00 
340  40 


$3,289  80 


$74  00 


55  50 


10  50 
136  90 


81  40 


$358  30 


$0  27 


$0  27 


$1,744  49 
477  19 
1,012  52 
1,132  10 
1,603  38 
1,590  35 
1,338  90 
1,508  28 
670  32 
1,120  02 
396  67 
2,178  85 
777  08 
908  21 
2,037  01 
1,725  81 


$20,221  24 


$6,612  33 
1,773  84 
3,773  87 
4,040  44 
6,425  38 
5,787  66 
5,905  61 
7,979  07 
2,508  87 
3,863  06 
2,568  95 
8,300  99 
3,466  15 
3,859  40 
7,874  14 
7,962  96 


$82,708  72 


$205  00 


86  00 
158  50 
214  16 
116  36 
155  00 
302  50 


134  00 
84  50 
236  00 
101  50 
81  50 
189  00 
226  00 


$2,290  02 


$6,407 
1,773 
3,687 
3,881 
6,211 
5,671 
5,750 
7,676 
2,508 
3,729 
2,484 
8,070 
3,364 
3,777 
7,685 
7,736 


33* 
84* 
87* 
94* 
22* 
30* 
61* 
57* 
87* 
06* 
45* 
99* 
65* 
90* 
14* 
96* 


$80,418  70* 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


ABLE  NO.  6A. —  COST  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER- 
VISION AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 

28 

Number 
of 

Sessions. 

29 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

30 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

31 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

32 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hours.* 

33 

34 

35 

36 

l 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 

104 
463 
189 
386 
181 
306 
67 
499 
373 

$35  32* 
23  45* 
23  35* 

21  61* 
26  29* 

22  92* 
34  40* 
20  56* 
18  95* 

15,408 
68,588 
28,016 
57  156 
26,820 
45,236 
9,936 
73,864 
55,222 

$0  238* 
158* 
157* 
145* 
177* 
155* 
232* 
138* 
128* 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

2,568 

$22  86* 

380,246 

$0  154* 

10 

EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 

28 

Number 
of 

Sessions. 

29 

Average 
A  ttend- 
ance. 

30 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

31 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

32 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

33 

34 

35 

36 

l 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

74 
47 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
47 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 

296 
69 
179 
129 
283 
246 
310 
474 
130 
165 
114 
393 
166 
170 
370 
458 

$21  64* 
25  70* 

20  60* 
30  09* 

21  94* 
23  05* 

18  55* 
16  19* 

19  29* 

22  60* 

21  79* 

20  53* 
20  26* 

22  22* 
20  77* 
16  89* 

43,750 
6,488 
26,524 
19,056 
41,898 
36,414 
45,948 
70,154 
12,266 
24,434 
16,938 
58,206 
24,608 
25,224 
54,780 
67,804 

$0  146* 
273* 
139* 
203* 
148* 
155* 
125* 
109* 
204* 
152* 
146* 
138* 
136* 
149* 
140* 
114* 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 

3,952 

$20  34* 

574,492 

$0  139* 

17 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  6B. 

1  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

COST  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER= 
VISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH 
DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

EVENING  SCHOOL  EXTENSION. 
BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL,  EVENING  CLASSES. 


(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  I.) 


s 


TABLE  NO.  6B. —  COST  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION,  AND  GENERAL 
CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

EVENING  SCHOOL  EXTENSION.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 


( ii  i.H  \  i  ion  of  Plant. 


Total 
for 
Operation 
of 
Plant. 


CPupfl?r 
Average 


Bigelow  

Dearborn  

Eliot  

Franklin  

Phillips  Brooks. 


90  mi 
90  00 


494  50 
465  50 


722  00 
360  00 
288  00 


234  00 
71  70 
79  48 


$30  87 
27  90 


27  90 
27  90 


21  00 
24  00 


109  05 
131  38 
276  00 


$801  87 
717  70 
014  45 
813  45 

1,056  59 
469  65 
419  38 


$3,299  00       $150  00 


$191  76  $229 


717  70' 


$7  55* 
7  02* 
0  32* 
3  98* 

5  83* 

6  89* 


Dearborn  

Eliot  

Franklin  

Phillips  Brooks.. 

Quincy  

Theodore  Lyman 
Washington  

Totals. 


BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL,  EVENING  CLASSES.' 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Expenses  of  Instruction. 

Operation 

1 

mi. 

2 

Salaries  of 
Clerks. 

i 

Telephone 

4 

S:,larii-s  of 
Teacher*. 

5 

Telephone. 

Manual 
Training 
Supplies  -.11111 
Equipment . 

7 

Supplies 

8 

Printing. 

9 

Miscellaneous 
Educational 
Supplies. 

10 

11 

Carfares 
Ini'Uli'nCils 

12 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

Number 
ol  Pupil 
Hours. 

14 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 

15 

Salaries  of 

16 

Fuel. 

17 

Light. 

18 

Power. 

Custodians' 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

21 

Total. 

22 

^Direct 

23 

Net 
Total.* 

24 

Number 
Sessions. 

25 

Atteiid- 

26 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 

Attend- 

27 

ofTup.i 
Hours. 

28 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

oslon  Trade  School,  Evening  Classes  

$409  00 

$595  06 

$50  14 

$8,036  00 

$1,588  09 

$309  00 

$15  08 

$5  60 

$11,007  97 

45,056 

$0  244 

$1,196  78 

$687  03 

$110  40 

$1S9  75 

$2,183  96 

$13,191  93 

$9,769  42t 

$3,422  51* 

69 

$9  58* 

45,056 

$0  075* 

Boston  Trade  School,  Evening  Classes 

said  from  I  ho  Commonwealth  for  the  period  September  1,  1920,  to  August  31,  l'.l-'l  (SS.llli.liS)  ami  Sunt  h-IIu-hes  Fund  allotment 
*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILD1NQ,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  7 


ACTIVITIES,  EXTENDED  USE  OF  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

SCHOOL  CENTERS. 
USE  OF  SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

COST  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER- 
VISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH 
DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 


(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


I' 

E 


i 


)  Cf 


TABLE  NO.  7.— COST  OF  ACTIVITIES,  EXTENDED  USE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
SUPERVISION,  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

SCHOOL  CENTERS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


School  Centers. 

Salaries  of 
Managers, 
Leaders,  Etc. 

2 

Services  of 
Lecturers. 

3 

Services  of 
Motion 
Picture 
Bureau, 
Etc. 

4 

Motion 
Picture 
Machines, 
Repairs, 
Film 
Rental,  Etc. 

5 

Printing 
Advertising. 

6 

Postage 
os  age. 

7 

Tele  hone 
e  ep  one. 

8 

Incidentals. 

9 

Salaries  of 
Custodians. 

10 

Fuel. 

11 

Light. 

12 

Total. 

13 

Direct 
Income. 

14 

Net 
Total* 

IS 

Number 
of 

Sessions. 

16 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

17 

Per 
Capita 
Cost, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

School  Centers. 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

$85  00 
2,386  00 
3,349  00 
4,058  50 
1,040  50 

347  00 
3,157  75 
3,867  50 
2,516  75 
2,215  75 
2,006  75 

$62  59 
827  32 

1,128  87 
811  41 
413  09 
261  41 
772  10 

1,643  27 
477  35 
617  84 
423  01 

$44  50 
208  30 
292  80 
214  80 
140  70 

10  90 
165  70 
455  40 
139  35 
297  70 

67  35 

$28  93 

66  73 
750  85 
171  17 

38  48 
105  48 
627  02 
950  74 
70  85 
57  05 

67  79 

$221  02 
3,988  65 
5,982  92 
5,748  63 
1,834  77 
724  79 
5,639  05 
7,377  69 
3,802  80 
3,651  34 
2,786  40 

$221  02* 
3,441  21* 
4,775  53* 
5,073  82* 
1,555  91* 
604  51* 
5,107  75* 
5,944  74* 
3,628  79* 
3,477  32* 
2,680  38* 

6 
57 
88 
76 
70 
17 
110 
125 
81 
63 
59 

215 
667 
798 
796 
724 
320 
381 
591 
574 
480 
651 

$1  03* 
5  16* 

5  98* 

6  37* 
2  15* 
1  89* 

13  41* 
10  06* 

6  32* 

7  24* 
4  12* 

Brighton  

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

$500  30 
445  90 
492  75 
82  00 

$547  44 
1,207  39 
674  81 
278  86 
120  28 
531  30 
1,432  95 
174  01 
174  02 
106  02 

$15  50 

East  Boston  

$120  00 

514  00 
449  50 
561  00 
463  00 
221  50 

$400  00 
1  25 

$2  48 
Cr.  7  87 

Michelangelo  

17  90 

Roxbury  

$37  50 

Sarah  Greenwood. . . . 
South  Boston  

William  Blackstone. . 

12 

$25,030  50 

$120  00 

$3,729  95 

$401  25 

$37  50 

Cr.  $5  39 

$33  40 

$7,438  26 

$2,037  50 

$2,935  09 

$41,758  06 

$5,247  08 

$36,510  98* 

6,197 

$5  89* 

Totals  

12 

USE  OF  SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR  MUNICIPAL  CONCERTS,  PARENTS'  AND  TEACHERS'  MEETINGS, 

ALUMNI  MEETINGS,  ETC.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Salaries  of 
Attendants, 
Doormen, 
etc. 

Services  of 
Lecturer. 

Services  of 
Motion 
Picture 
Bureau,  Etc. 

Salaries  of 
Custodians. 

Fuel. 

Light. 

Total. 

Direct 
Income. 

Net 
Total* 

Total 
Attend- 
ance. 

Per 
Capita 
Cost  * 

Use  of  School  Accommodations  

$512  00 

$15  00 

$49  40 

$4,332  68 

$412  37 

$615  04 

$5,936  49 

$4,302  90 

$1,633  59* 

134,794 

$0  012* 

Use  of  School  Accommodations. 

•EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


f 


3 


TABLE  NO.  8A. 


SCHOOLYARD  PLAYGROUNDS. 

COST  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER= 
VISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH 
DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 


(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


TABLE  NO.  8A.— COST  OF  PLAYGROUNDS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES.* 

SCHOOLYARD  PLAYGROUNDS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Andrews  

Blackinton  

Choate  Burnbam  

Comins  

Cyrus  Alger  

Damon  

Dudley  

Edmund  P.  Tileston. . 
Elihu  Greenwood.  .  .  . 

Ellis  Mendell  

Emerson  

Fairmount  

Farragut  

Francis  Parkman  

Frothingbam  

Hancock  

Henry  Grew  

John  D.  Philbriok  

John  J.  Williams  

Lafayette  

Lucretia  Crocker  

Michelangelo  

Nathan  Hale  

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Robert  Swan  

Samuel  Adams  

Stoughton  

Theodore  Lyman  

Wait  

Washington  

Wendell  Phillips .... 

William  Blackstone .  . 

William  E.  Russell .  . 

William  Eustis  Yard . 


Teachers' 


Custodians' 
Salaries. 


Apparatus. 


Totals . 


$208  77 
303  67 
288  82 
315  82 
274  92 

291  12 
290  27 
295  52 

292  22 

293  52 
509  58 
261  92 
279  77 

288  82 

283  27 
298  52 
271  77 
277  12 
282  53 
282  18 

294  18 
274  08 
279  13 
319  98 
419  13 
294  23 
197  63 

284  13 

289  08 
507  39 
465  98 
492  24 
302  58 
301  03 
326  23 


$103  50 
102  84 

102  00 
117  00 

114  00 

124  50 

125  52 

107  SO 

108  70 

115  50 
202  44 
117  4S 

103  50 
110  42 

128  96 

108  00 
110  14 

129  90 

121  50 

123  00 
US  50 
120  60 

109  50 
113  34 

113  26 
120  00 

OS  70 
100  50 

122  64 
187  50 

124  50 
192  60 
122  18 

114  00 

115  50 

$4,220  02 


$10  03 
10  03 
10  03 
10  03 
10  03 
10  03 
10  03 
10  03 
10  03 
10  03 
10  03 
10  03 
10  03 
10  03 
10  03 
10  03 
10  03 
10  03 
10  03 
10  03 
10  03 

377  03 
10  03 
10  03 
10  03 
10  03 
10  03 
10  03 
10  03 
10  03 
10  03 
10  03 
10  03 
10  03 
10  03 


Labor, 
Repairs  and 
Teaming  on 
Apparatus. 


$49  00 
06  52 
83  56 
43  60 
56  97 
43  47 
28  86 
78  47 
43  47 
43  47 
75  57 
43  47 
33  60 
43  47 
43  47 
43  47 
43  47 

58  62 
56  19 

59  91 

62  87 
25  47 

37  57 
64  32 

63  37 
56  40 
43  47 
43  47 

38  22 
43  47 
52  14 
43  47 
43  47 
82  01 
61  22 


$718  05     $1,799  57 


Supplies 

for 
Athletics 
and  Games. 


$8  47 
19  20 
10  45 
6  81 
10  95 
10  62 

17  32 
68  55 

14  50 

30  85 

31  66 

15  65 

16  89 

14  25 

15  77 
15  50 

12  84 
10  51 
21  61 
10  82 

18  09 
24  82 

14  40 
18  42 

21  53 
10  64 
10  20 

15  70 

22  79 
15  01 

13  17 
21  65 
35  93 

8  29 
34  89 


Supplies 
for 
Quiet  Play. 


$13  85 

12  41 
11  75 

7  65 
14  20 
7  05 
7  50 

10  12 
9  65 
9  52 

18  56 

5  25 

11  75 
14  01 

6  63 
14  01 

3  15 

7  42 
9  47 

3  22 
11  75 
23  86 

13  85 

14  02 
17  72 

7  82 
2  10 

4  15 
13  06 

17  18 
10  19 

18  38 

8  30 

7  25 

8  80 


$382 


Incidentals 


14  30 
65 


1  50 
5  48 
60 


$35  02 


Total.* 


$454  12* 
514  67* 
512  61* 

501  66* 
481  07* 

487  39* 
479  90* 
576  49* 
478  57* 
510  S9* 
847  84* 
468  10* 

456  19* 
481  00* 

488  13* 

489  53* 
451  40* 
493  60* 

502  18* 
489  16* 
516  92* 
851  34* 
465  08* 
540  11* 
645  04* 
499  12* 
332  19* 

457  98* 
495  82* 
780  58* 
676  01* 
778  37* 
522  49* 
522  61* 
558  66* 


$18,806  82* 


Number 
of 
Pupil 
Hours. 


Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 


40,014 
36,000 
31,824 
25,758 
18,044 
24,795 
26,658 
27,378 
25,956 
24,885 
75,110 
27,612 
31,590 
19,890 
37,680 
35,568 
29,337 
37,665 
22,080 
32,472 
44,694 
52,440 
31,200 
50,796 
67,920 
38,142 
25,137 
18,711 
40,527 
36,660 
46,182 
65,853 
69,264 
51,480 
38,250 


$1,308,172 


$0  011* 
014* 
016* 
019* 
025* 
019* 
01S* 
021* 
018* 
020* 
011* 
010* 
014* 
024* 
012* 
013* 
015* 
013* 
022* 
015* 
011* 
016* 
014* 
010* 
009* 
013* 
013* 
024* 
012* 
021* 
014* 
011* 
007* 
010* 
014* 


m\  to 


$0  014* 


Andrews  

Blackinton  

Choate  Burnham. . . 

Comins  

Cyrus  Alger  

Damon  

Dudley  

Edmund  P.  Tileston 
Elihu  Greenwood . . . 

Ellis  Mendell  

Emerson.  , 
Fairmount 

Farragut  

Francis  Parkman . .  . 

Frothingham  

Hancock  

Henry  Grew  

John  D.  Philbrick .  . 
John  J.  Williams .  .  . 

Lafayette  

Lucretia  Crocker .  . . 

Michelangelo  

Nathan  Hale  

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Robert  Swan  

Samuel  Adams  

Stoughton  

Theodore  Lyman. . . 

Wait  

Washington  

Wendell  Phillips.... 
William  Blackstone . 
William  E.  Russell.. 
William  Eustis  Yard 


Totals . 


♦EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  8B. 


PARK  PLAYGROUNDS. 

COST  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER- 
VISION AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH 
DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 


(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


TABLE  NO.  8B.—  COST  OF  PLAYGROUNDS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES.* 

PARK  PLAYGROUNDS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Allston  

Ashmont  

Billings  Field  

Boston  Common  

Charlesbank  (Boys)  

Charlesbank  (Girls)  

Charlestown  

Charlestown  Heights  

Christopher  Gibson  Field . 

Christopher  J.  Lee  

Commonwealth  

Cottage  Street  

Dorchester  Park  

Eagle  Hill  

Fallon  Field  

Fellows  Street  

Fenway  

Forest  Hills  

Franklin  Field  

Franklin  Park  

Franklin  Square  

Frederick  D.  Emmons. . . 

Frog  Pond  

Henry  Grew  Field  

Jefferson  Lot  

John  A.  Doherty  

John  W.  Murphy,  Jr  

John  Winthrop  

Madison  Park  

Marcella  Street  


Teachers' 
Salaries. 


Custodians' 
Salaries. 


Carried  forward   $15,091  72 


$87  29 
691  17 
537  77 
956  52 
686  62 
965  82 
166  04 
664  02 
148  04 
613  82 
94  04 
815  87 
94  04 
632  12 
512  02 
628  81 
535  03 
570  66 
821  61 
447  28 
460  61 
623  21 
372  63 
168  28 
94  03 
462  01 
499  26 
559  16 
376  93 
807  01 


$37  92 
20  40 


Apparatus. 


21  00 

22  08 
30  00 


27  00 
18  00 


31  50 


24  24 
62  25 


$332  39 


$10  02 
10  02 
10  02 
10  02 
10  02 
10  02 
10  02 
10  02 
10  02 
10  03 
10  03 
10  03 
10  03 
18  53 
10  03 
10  03 
10  03 
10  03 
10  03 
10  03 
14  73 
10  03 
10  03 
10  03 
10  03 
10  03 
10  03 
10  03 

370  03 
10  03 


Labor 
Repairs  and 
Teaming  on 
Apparatus. 


5 

Supplies 

for 
Athletics 
and  Games. 


Supplies 
for 
Quiet  Play. 


Incidentals. 


$25  48 
71  38 
25  48 
25  48 
25  47 
53  42 
25  47 
25  47 
25  47 
25  47 
25  47 
25  47 
25  47 
92  28 
25  47 
65  47 
25  47 
80  70 
25  47 
25  47 
25  47 
31  37 
25  47 
25  47 
25  47 
25  47 
25  47 
25  47 
25  47 
25  47 


$674  01      $1,005  93     $1,889  61 


$37  04 
75  17 

22  93 
91  69 
41  95 
89  40 
68  76 
40  01 

48  66 
102  89 

44  53 
106  90 

19  35 
54  61 
57  97 

29  82 

49  47 
62  35 

164  86 
133  94 

23  09 

45  94 
7  86 

37  83 

20  95 
44  51 
60  28 

176  05 

30  42 
100  38 


11  53 

8  56 
39  23 


6  46 


19  45 
2  14 
18  41 


11  75 
9  61 


6  46 
12  93 
4  15 


7  25 
3  15 
6  55 
15  57 
6  46 


$272  78 


$7  30 


75 


Total.* 


$159  83* 
899  41* 
623  90* 

1,095  24* 
772  62* 

1,157  89* 
270  29* 
820  43* 
232  19* 
75S  67* 
174  07* 
964  73* 
148  89* 
837  99* 
629  71* 
782  54* 
620  00* 
735  49* 

1,051  58* 
616  72* 
557  36* 
742  23* 
420  74* 
241  61* 
150  48* 
580  77* 
598  19* 
801  50* 
889  17* 
949  35* 


$17  15    $19,283  59 


Number 
of 
Pupil 
Hours. 


6,220 
93,418 
38,739 
52,741 

106,422 

173,088 
8,820 

122,396 
5,300 
63.85S 
3,900 
86,862 
2,410 
54,180 
57,269 
86,935 
21,744 
46,449 
88,197 
31,872 
42,482 
98,753 

146,999 
12,430 
5,500 
40,320 
60,550 
78,136 
62,821 

120,505 


Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 


$0  025* 
009* 
016* 
020* 
007* 
006* 
030* 
006* 
043* 
011* 
044* 
011* 
061* 
015* 
010* 
009* 
028* 
015* 
011* 
019* 
013* 
007* 
002* 
019* 
027* 
014* 
009* 
010* 
014* 
007* 


Allston  

Ashmont  

Billings  Field  

Boston  Common  

Charlesbank  (Boys)  

Charlesbank  (Girls)  

Charlestown  

Charlestown  Heights  

Christopher  Gibson  Field. 

Christopher  J.  Lee  

Commonwealth  

Cottage  Street  

Dorchester  Park  

Eagle  Hill  

Fallon  Field  

Fellows  Street  

Fenway  

Forest  Hills  

Franklin  Field  

Franklin  Park  

Franklin  Square  

Frederick  D.  Emmons .  .  . 

Frog  Pond  

Henry  Grew  Field  

Jefferson  Lot  

John  A.  Doherty  

John  W.  Murphy,  Jr  

John  Winthrop  

Madison  Park  

Marcella  Street  


EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  8B,  CONTINUED. 

PARK  PLAYGROUNDS. 

COST  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPER- 
VISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES,  AND  WITH 
DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


TABLE  NO.  8B,  Continued.— COST  OF  PLAYGROUNDS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES.* 

PARK  PLAYGROUNDS.  * 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Teachers' 
Salaries. 


Custodians' 
Salaries. 


Apparatus. 


Labor, 
Repairs  and 
Teaming  on 
Apparatus. 


Supplies 

for 
Athletics 
and  Games. 


Supplies 
for 
Quiet  Play. 


Incidentals, 


Total.* 


Number 
of 
Pupil 
Hours. 


10 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 


3! 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

40 

47 

48 

49 

SO 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 


Brought  forward  

Matthew  J.  Sweeney  Park . 

Metropolitan  

Mission  Hill  

Mozart  Street  

Mystic  

Neponset  

Norfolk  Street  

North  End  Park  

Orchard  Park  

Orient  Heights  

Parkinson  

Portsmouth  Street  

Randolph  Street  

Reservoir  

Ripley  

Rogers  Park  

Ronan  Park  

Saratoga  Street  

Savin  Hill  

Strandway  

Tyler  Street  

Vincent  Cutillo  

Washington  Park  

West  Third  Street  

William  E.  Carter  

Wilham  Eustis  Park .... 

William  F.  Smith  

Wood  Island  


Totals. 


$15,091  72 
638  31 
94  03 
645  80 
611  60 

601  90 
438  10 
683  29 
152  53 
579  39 

96  28 
94  03 
543  15 
959  84 
103  03 

602  89 
608  29 

603  19 
541  29 

69  28 
823  24 
557  99 
1,044  53 
605  48 
513  13 
645  22 
662  77 
527  82 
532  58 


$29,670  70 


$332  39 


22  50 
24  00 
22  50 
28  80 
2  36 


12  00 


38  16 


32  40 
30  24 


16  50 
78  00 


105  00 
31  36 
36  60 
25  50 
25  50 


$982  01 


$674  01 

$1,005  93 

$1,889  61 

10  03 

25  47 

44  11 

10  03 

25  47 

26  17 

10  03 

25  47 

34  04 

10  03 

25  47 

49  73 

10  03 

25  47 

67  62 

10  03 

25  47 

31  60 

10  03 

25  47 

66  97 

10  03 

25  47 

56  31 

10  03 

25  47 

25  58 

10  03 

25  47 

21  12 

10  03 

25  47 

19  29 

10  03 

25  47 

78  48 

10  03 

47  06 

152  04 

10  03 

25  47 

13  09 

12  93 

83  17 

52  34 

10  03 

25  47 

71  17 

11  28 

56  54 

77  ]  4 

10  03 

25  47 

35  24 

10  03 

25  47 

31  63 

10  03 

25  47 

101  34 

10  03 

25  47 

14  43 

10  03 

25  47 

31  29 

10  03 

25  47 

32  61 

10  03 

25  47 

22  00 

10  03 

25  47 

67  92 

10  03 

25  47 

78  47 

10  03 

25  47 

71  28 

10  03 

25  47 

63  85 

$959  00 

$1,829  45 

$3,326  47 

$272  78 
17  87 


6  46 

5  25 
9  56 

6  46 
6  46 


10  22 


3  22 
21  75 


8  90 
12  82 
22  01 
10  06 


$17  15 


11  08 
7  17 
29  83 
15  75 
11  41 
10  91 
7  10 

5  25 

6  46 


$518  78 


6  00 


37  75 


36  25 


1  40 
30  00 


8  45 


37  00 


$174  00 


$19,283  59 
735  79* 
155  70* 
750  30* 
726  08* 
737  08* 
578  21* 
794  58* 
244  34* 
768  89* 
152  90* 
148  82* 
672  35* 

1,226  97* 
151  62* 
799  79* 
757  78* 
802  56* 
652  33* 
136  41* 
987  66* 
693  09* 

1,149  60* 
794  34* 
613  40* 
796  15* 
809  34* 
665  35* 
675  39* 


1,819,316 
53,180 

2,976 
98,770 
90,210 
73,571 
49,070 
58,565 
14,446 
75,369 
12,650 

5,260 
71,450 
114,168 

6,902 
45,359 
125,335 
82,610 
37,612 

3,470 
91,748 
53,180 
212,284 
77,050 
55,574 
57,681 
65,955 
55,255 
68,087 


$37,460  41* 


3,577,103 


$0  013* 
052* 
007* 
008* 
010* 
011* 
013* 
016* 
010* 
012* 
028* 
009* 
010* 
021* 
017* 
006* 
009* 
017* 
039* 
010* 
013* 
005* 
010* 
011* 
013* 
012* 
012* 
009* 


$0  010* 


Matthew  J.  Sweeney  Park. . 

Metropolitan  

Mission  Hill  

Mozart  Street  

Mystic  

ywpodstJi  •  ■  vXki  /... . . 

Norfolk  Street  

North  End  Park  

Orchard  Park  

Orient  Heights  

Parkinson  , 

Portsmouth  Street  , 

Randolph  Street  

Reservoir  

Ripley  

Rogers  Park  

Ronan  Park  

Saratoga  Street  

Savin  Hill  

Strandway  

Tyler  Street  

Vincent  Cutillo  

Washington  Park  

West  Third  Street  

William  E.  Carter  

William  Eustis  Park  

William  F.  Smith  

Wood  Island  


Totals . 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKINQ  FUND  CHARGES. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  2-1923 

BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

LIST  OF  AUTHORIZED  TEXT  AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS 


CITY  OF  BOSTON 
PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 
1923 


* 


In  School  Committee,  May  24,  1909. 
Ordered,  That  books,  maps,  globes  and  charts  once  authorized,  but  later 
dropped  from  the  authorized  list,  may  be  continued  in  use  in  the  schools  unless 
otherwise  specified,  but  no  additional  copies  of  such  books,  maps,  globes  or 
charts  shall  be  purchased. 


In  School  Committee,  June  10,  1912. 
Ordered,  That  all  text  and  supplementary  books  authorized  for  use  in  the 
day  elementary  and  high  schools,  and  the  evening  elementary  and  high  schools, 
are  hereby  authorized  for  use  in  the  Continuation  School. 


In  School  Committee,  May  5,  1913. 
Ordered,  That  the  Board  of  Superintendents  is  hereby  authorized  in  its  dis- 
cretion to  approve  for  use  in  the  day  or  evening  industrial  schools,  books  authorized 
for  use  in  the  day  elementary  and  high  schools. 


In  School  Committee,  September  14,  1914.  • 
Ordered,  That  the  Superintendent  is  hereby  authorized  in  his  discretion  to 
approve  for  use  in  the  day  or  evening  industrial  schools,  books  authorized  for 
use  in  the  day  elementary  and  high  schools. 


In  School  Committee,  September  21,  1914. 
Ordered,  That  books  authorized  for  text  and  supplementary  use  in  the  high 
schools,  be  also  authorized  for  use  in  the  Boston  Clerical  School. 


In  School  Committee,  May  19,  1915. 
Ordered,  That  for  a  period  of  two  years  after  a  book  has  been  dropped  from  the 
list  of  authorized  text  and  supplementary  books,  the  Business  Agent  shall  furnish, 
on  special  approval  of  the  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge,  as  many  copies  of 
the  book  as  a  Principal  certifies  to  be  necessary  to  complete  the  number  required 
for  a  division. 


In  School  Committee,  December  6,  1915. 
Ordered,  That  all  books  authorized  for  use  as  text  or  supplementary  books 
in  any  of  the  schools,  are  also  authorized  for  use  in  the  Normal  School. 


Ordered,  That  all  books  authorized  for  use  as  text  or  supplementary  books  in 
the  Latin  and  day  high  schools  are  also  authorized  for  similar  use  in  the  evening 
high  schools. 


Ordered,  That  all  books  authorized  for  use  as  text  or  supplementary  books  in 
day  elementary  schools  are  also  authorized  for  use  in  evening  elementary  schools. 


In  School  Committee,  February  5,  1917. 
Ordered,  That  books  authorized  for  use  in  the  evening  elementary  schools  are 
hereby  authorized  for  use  in  the  Day  School  for  Immigrants. 
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In  School  Committee,  November  8,  1917. 
Ordered,  That  all  books  authorized  for  use  as  text  or  supplementary  books  in 
the  Intermediate  schools  or  classes  are  authorized  for  similar  use  in  Grades  VII 
and  VIII  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  in  the  Latin  schools. 


In  School  Committee,  June  6,  1921. 
Ordered,  That  all  books  authorized  for  use  as  text  and  supplementary  books 
in  Grades  VII  and  VIII  of  the  elementary  schools  are  authorized  for  similar  use 
in  Grades  VII  and  VIII  in  intermediate  schools  or  classes  and  in  the  Latin  schools. 


In  School  Committee,  June  13,  1921. 
Ordered,  That  all  books  authorized  for  use  in  ninth  grade  classes,  intermediate 
schools,  are  hereby  authorized  for  use  in  all  ninth  grade  classes. 


Ordered,  That  all  books  authorized  for  use  in  the  Latin,  day  high,  or  intermediate 
schools  are  hereby  authorized  for  use  in  advanced  classes  of  the  Horace  Mann 
School. 


Note. —  Books  of  reference  may  be  purchased,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  in  each  case,  as  follows: 

(a)  One  copy  for  each  teacher  of  a  grade  or  subject. 

(b)  One  copy  for  each  school  or  district;  provided  not  more  than  six  copies 
shall  be  furnished  any  school  or  district  unless  specially  authorized  by  this 
Board. 


Note. —  In  order  that  principals  in  making  their  requisitions  for  text  and 
supplementary  books  may  have  some  idea  of  their  cost,  the  net  price  of  each 
book  included  in  this  document,  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  ascertain  it,  has 
been  noted  opposite  its  title. 

Reports  of  any  errors  or  omissions  noted  in  this  document  are  invited. 
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Music  —  Text-books   47 

Supplementary  Books   48 

Penmanship   49 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  — ■  Text-books   49 

Supplementary  Books   50 

Science  —  Text-books   50 

Supplementary  Books   50 

Intermediate  Schools  53-67 

Civics  —  Text-books   53 

Supplementary  Books   53 

Dictionaries   53 

English : 

Grammar,  Language  and  Spelling  —  Text-books   ....  53 

Supplementary  Book    54 

Reading  — ■  Text-books   55 

Supplementary  Books   58 

Economics   59 

French   59 

Geography  —  Text-books   61 

Supplementary  Books   61 

German   62 

History,  Ancient   63 

History,  Modern  —  Text-books   63 

Supplementary  Books   63 

Household  Science  and  Arts                                                  .      .  64 

Italian   64 

Latin   64 

Mathematics  —  Text-books   65 

Supplementary  Books   65 

Penmanship   65 

Physiology  and  Hygiene   66 

Science  — ■  Text-books   66 

Supplementary  Books   66 

Spanish   67 

High  and  Latin  Schools  68-120 

Bookkeeping  —  Text-books   68 

Supplementary  Books   69 

Civics  —  Text-books   69 

Supplementary  Books   69 

Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Algebra   70 

Commercial  Subjects  (Miscellaneous)  —  Text-books    ....  70 

Supplementary  Books   71 

Dictionaries  —  Text-books  '  71 

Supplementary  Books   72 

Economics  and  Sociology  —  Text-books  .   72 

Supplementary  Books   73 


High  and  Latin  Schools —  Concluded.  Page. 
English: 

Composition,  Rhetoric  and  Spelling  —  Text-books       ...  74 

Supplementary  Books   75 

History  of  Literature  —  Text-books        ......  76 

Supplementary  Books   76 

Literature  — ■  Text-books   76 

Supplementary  Books   85 

i  French  —  Text-books   91 

Supplementary  Books   95 

Geography,  Commercial  —  Text-books   95 

Supplementary  Books   96 

Geography,  Physical  —  Text-books   96 

Supplementary  Books   96 

German  —  Text-books   96 

Supplementary  Books   99 

Greek  —  Text-books   100 

Supplementary  Books   101 

History : 

General  — ■  Text-books   101 

Supplementary  Books   101 

American  —  Text-books   101 

Supplementary  Books   102 

Ancient  — ■  Text-books   102 

Supplementary  Books   103 

Medieval  and  Modern  —  Text-books      .      .      .      .      .      .  104 

Supplementary  Books                                                   .  104 

Household  Science  and  Arts  —  Text-books   105 

Supplementary  Books                                                         .  106 

Italian   106 

Latin  —  Text-books   106 

Supplementary  Books   108 

Mathematics  — ■  Text-books   109 

Supplementary  Books   110 

Music  —  Text-books   Ill 

Supplementary  Books   Ill 

Mythology   112 

Penmanship  .    112 

Phonography  and  Typewriting  —  Text-books   112 

Supplementary  Books   113 

Science : 

General  Science  —  Text-books   113 

Supplementary  Books   114 

Agriculture   114 

Biology   114 

Botany  —  Text-books   114 

Supplementary  Books   115 

Chemistry  —  Text-books   115 

Supplementary  Books                                             .      .  115 

Mechanics  and  Applied  Science   115 

Physics                                                            .      .      .      .  116 

Physiology  and  Hygiene   117 

Zoology  —  Text-books   117 

Supplementary  Books   117 

Spanish  — ■  Text-books                                                  .      .      .  117 

Supplementary  Books   120 

Normal  School  121-127 

Text-books   .  .121 

Supplementary  Books   123 

Boston  Clerical  School   127 

Boston  Trade  School   127 

Continuation  School   129 

Day  School  for  Immigrants   130 

Evening  Schools  '   130 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf   132 

Pre-vocational  classes  and  centers   133 

Trade  School  for  Girls   133 

Reference  Books,  etc  135-143 

Atlases   135 

Charts   135 

Cyclopedias,  Dictionaries,  etc   136 

Globes   138 

Maps   139 

(6) 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


The  classification  of  supplementary  books  by  grade  is  merely 
suggestive,  and  such  books  may  be  used  in  any  grade  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  principal. 

Text-books  are  authorized  for  use  only  in  such  grades  as  are 
specified. 

Any  book  authorized  for  use  as  a  text-book  may  be  used  as  a 
supplementary  book  in  the  grade  for  which  it  is  authorized. 


Elementary  Schools. 


Grades. 


Arithmetic. 
Text-books. 

Campbell,  W.  A.,  and  Hughes,  T.  H.  Arith- 
metic by  grades.  Hinds,  Hayden  &  Eldredge 

Book  1  

Book  2  

Book  3  

Third  year  book  

Fourth  year  book  

Fifth  year  book  

Sixth  year  book  

Seventh  year  book      .      .      .  . 

Eighth  year  book  

Durrell,  F.,  and  Hall,  E.    Arithmetic.    Chas.  E. 
Merrill  do. 

Book  1  

Book  2  

Book  3  

Qifford,  J.  B.    New  mental  arithmetic.  Little, 

Brown  &  Co  

Hamilton,  S.    Essentials  of  arithmetic.  Amer- 
ican Book  Co. 

Lower  grades  

Middle  grades  

Higher  grades  .   

Hoyt,  F.  S.,  and  Peet,  H.  E.    Everyday  arith- 
metic.   Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Book  1  

Book  2  

Book  3  

Same.    Revised  editon.    Houghton  Mifflin 
Co. 

Primary  book  

Intermediate  book  

Advanced  book  

First   vear  in   numbers.    Houghton  Mifflin 
Co  


Ill,  IV 
V,  VI 
VII,  VIII 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 


IV 

V,  VI 
VII,  VIII 

V  to  VII 


III,  IV 
V,  VI 
VII,  VIII 


III,  IV 
V,  VI 
VII,  VIII 


I  to  III 

IV  to  VII 
VII,  VIII 


II 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  2. 


Elementary  Schools. 


Grades. 


Arithmetic . — Text-books ,  conti nued . 

Kiggen,  H.  J.  Practical  business  arithmetic. 
The  Macmillan  Co.  .      .  . 

Lennes,  N.  J.,  and  Jenkins,  F.  Applied  arith- 
metic: the  three  essentials.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co. 

Book  1  

Book  2  

Book  3  

Mirick,  G.  A.,  Ballou,  F.  W.,  and  Tall,  L.  L. 
Practical  exercises  in   mental  arithmetic. 
Ginn  &  Co.       .      .      .      .      .      .  . 

Morey,  C.  W.'  Arithmetic.  Two-book  series. 
Scribner. 

Elementary  arithmetic  

Advanced  arithmetic  

Arithmetic.    Three-book  series.  Scribner. 

Primary  arithmetic  

Intermediate  arithmetic  

Higher  arithmetic  

Arithmetic.    Six-book  series.  Scribner. 
Elementary : 

Part  1  

Part  2  

Part  3  

Advanced: 

Part  1  

Part  2  

Part  3 
Nichols,  W.  F. 
Books  3-8 
Book  3  . 

Books  4-7  

Book  8  

Owen,  L.  A  work-book  in  arithmetic.  Revised 
edition.  Grade  4.  Mansfield  Printing  Co 
Southworth,  G.  A.,  and  Stone,  J.  C.  An  exer 
cise  book  in  arithmetic,  oral  and  written. 
(Without  answers.)  Sanborn  &  Co.  . 
Stone,  J.  C.  Junior  high  school  mathematics. 
Books  1,  2.    Sanborn  &  Co. 

Book  1  

Book  2  

Stone,  J.  C,  and  Millis,  J.  F.  The  Stone-Millis 
arithmetic.  Revised  edition.  Sanborn  & 
Co. 

Primary  ........ 

Intermediate  

Advanced  

The  new  Stone-Millis  arithmetic.    Sanborn  & 
Co. 

Primary  

Intermediate  

Advanced  

Thorndike,  E.  L.    The  Thorndike  arithmetic. 
Books  1,  2,  3.    Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 
Book  1  


New  graded  lessons  in  arithmetic. 
Thompson,  Brown  &  Co. 


Ill,  IV 
V,  VI 
VII,  VIII 


III,  IV 


HI  to  V 
VI  to  VIII 

III,  IV 
V,  VI 
VII,  VIII 


III 
IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 


III 

IV  to  VII 
VIII 

IV 


VII,  VIII 


VII 
VIII 


III,  IV 
V,  VI 
VII,  VIII 


III,  IV 
V,  VI 
VII,  VIII 


III,  IV 
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Elementary  Schools. 


Grades. 


Price. 


Arithmetic. —  Text-books,  concluded. 
Thorndike,  E.  L.,  Continued. 

Book  2  

Book  3  

Walsh,  J.  H.,  and  Suzzallo,  H.  Walsh-Suzzallo 
arithmetics.    Heath  &  Co. 
Book  1.    Fundamental  processes 

Book  2.  Essentials  

Book  3.    Business  and  industrial  practice 
Walton,  G.  A.,  and  Holmes,  S.  H.    Walton  and 
Holmes  arithmetics.    American  Book  Co. 

Book  1  

Book  2  

Book  3  

Book  4  

Watson,  B.  M.,  and  White,  C.  E.    Modern  pri- 
mary arithmetic.    Heath  &  Co.  . 
Modern  intermediate  arithmetic.    Heath  & 

Co  

Modern  arithmetic  for  upper  grades.  Heath 

&  Co  

Wentworth,  G.,  and  Smith,  D.  E.  Arithmetic. 
Three-book  series.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Book  1  

Book  2  

Book  3  ... 
Essentials  of  arithmetic.    Ginn  &  Co.  [Went- 
worth-Smith  Mathematical  series.] 

Primary  book  

Intermediate  book  

Advanced  book  

Supplementary  Books. 
Alvord,  C.  P.,  and  Davis,  M.  E.    The  drill  and 
problem  book  in  arithmetic.    Iroquois  Pub- 
lishing Co.  

Hall,  F.  H.  The  Werner  arithmetics.  Ameri- 
can Book  Co  

Book  1  

Book  2  

Book  3   .      .      .      .      .      .  . 

Hunt,  B.    A  community  arithmetic.  American 

Book  Co  

Owen,  L.  A  work-book  in  arithmetic.  Grade 
four.  Revised  edition.  Mansfield  Print- 
ing Co  

Wentworth,  G.,  and  Smith,  D.  E.  Oral  arith- 
metic. Ginn  &  Co.  [Went worth-Smith 
Mathematical  series.]  

Civics. 
Text-books. 

Dunn,  A.  W.  The  community  and  the  citizen. 
Revised  and  enlarged.    Heath  &  Co.  . 

James,  J.  A.,  and  Sanford,  A.  H.  Our  govern- 
ment, local,  state  and  national.  Scribner 


V,  VI 
VII,  VIII 


IV,  V 

V,  VI 
VII,  VIII 


III 

IV,  V 

VI,  VII 
VIII 

III,  IV 

V,  VI 

VII,  VIII 


IV,  V 

V,  VI 
VII,  VIII 


III,  IV 
V,  VI 
VII,  VIII 


V  to  VIII 
IV  to  VIII 


IV  to  VIII 
IV 

III  to  VIII 
VIII 


$0.64 
.60 


.61 

.68 
.90 


.39 
.42 
.45 
.51 

.61 

.64 

.672 


.416 

.48 

.544 


.416 

.48 

.544 


.45 

.39 
.39 
.48 

.54 
.50 
.416 


1.00 
.992 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  2. 


Elementary  Schools. 


Grades. 


Civics. — ■  Text-books,  concluded. 

Parsons,  G.  P.  The  land  of  fair  play.  A  text- 
book of  American  civics.  Scribner.* 

Reinsch,  P.  S.  Civil  government.  Sanborn  & 
Co  

Swan,  F.  W.  The  spirit  of  New  England. 
Scribner. f  

Supplementary  Books. 

Boston.  Committee  for  Americanism.  A  little 
book  for  immigrants  in  Boston.  City  of 
Boston  

Clark,  S.  S.  The  government.  American  Book 
Co   .      .  . 

Dole,  C.  F.  The  new  American  citizen.  The 
essentials  of  civics  and  economics.  Heath 

&  Co  

The  young  citizen.    Heath  &  Co.  . 

Dunn ,  A.  W.  Community  civics  for  city  schools. 
Heath  &  Co  

Fryer,  J.  E.    The  young  American  readers. 

J.  C.  Winston  Co  

Community  interest  and  public  spirit 

Our  home  and  personal  duty  .... 

Our  town  and  civic  duty  

Giffin,  W.  H.,  and  Pro  vines,  H.  G.  Civics  for 
young  Americans.  Simmons 

Gill,  W.  L.    City  problems.    Patriotic  League. 

Guitteau,  W.  B.  Preparing  for  citizenship. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  

Has  kin ,  F.  J.  The  American  government.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co  

Hill,  M.  Lessons  for  junior  citizens.  Ginn  & 
Co   .  . 

Hubbard,   Eleanore.    Citizenship   plays.  A 
dramatic  reader  for  upper  grades.  Sanborn 
&  Co.  .      .      .      .  . 

Little  American  history  plays  for  little  Ameri- 
cans.   Sanborn  &  Co  

Jewett,  F.  G.    Town  and  city.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Judson,  H.  P.  The  young  American.  C.  E. 
Merrill  &  Co  

Nida,  W.  L.  City,  state  and  nation.  The 
Macmillan  Co  

Primer,  A,  of  civil  service  and  the  merit  system. 
The  Women's  Auxiliary  to  the  New  York 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association  and  the 
Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association  . 

Rafter,  P.  F.    City  and  town.    A  third  reader. 

Sanborn  &  Co  

City  and  town.    A  fourth  reader.  Sanborn  & 
Co  

Richman,  J.,  and  Wallach,  I.  R.  Good  citizen- 
ship.   American  Book  Co  


VII,  VIII 
VI,  VII,  VIII 


VIII 


VIII 
VI,  VII 

VIII 


VI 
IV 

VI,  VII 

VII,  VIII 
VII,  VIII 

VII,  VIII 

VIII 

VIII 

IV  to  VI 

III  to  VI 
VIII 

VI,  VII 

VII,  VIII 


VIII 
III,  IV 
III  to  VI 
VII,  VIII 


*  Includes  Swan,  F.  W.  The  Spirit  of  New  Englana. 
t  Bound  with  Parsons,  G.  P.    The  Land  of  Fair  Play. 
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Elementary  Schools. 


Grades. 


Price. 


Civics. —  Supplementary  Books,  concluded. 

Turkington,  G.  A.    My  country.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Willard,  C.  S.      City  government  for  young 
people.    The  Macmillan  Co  


Dictionaries. 
Text-books. 

Brown.  W.  H.,  and  Haldeman,  S.  S.  Clarendon 
dictionary.    American  Book  Co.  . 

Comprehensive  standard  dictionary,  The.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Co.  

Concise  standard  dictionary,  The.      Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Co  

Webster,  N.     Elementary-school  dictionary. 

American  Book  Co  

Shorter  school  dictionary.      American  Book 
Co  

Worcester,  J.  E.    A  comprehensive  dictionary. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  

A  new  primary  dictionary  of  the  English  lan- 
guage.   J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
A  new  school  dictionary  of  the  English  language. 
Revised  edition.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 


English. 
(Grammar,  Language  and  Spelling.) 
Text-books. 

Aldine  first  language  book.    (Complete.)    By  C. 
T.  Bryce  and  F.  E.  Spaulding.    Newson  & 

Co  

Same.    Part  1  

Aldine  second  language  book  .... 
Bailey,  E.  R.,  and  Manly,  J.  M.  Bailey-Manly 
spelling  book.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  . 

Book  1  

Book  2  .  

Coe,  I.,  and  Christie,  A.  J.    Story  hour  leaders. 

Book  3.    Ameiican  Book  Co. 
Cunningham,  C.  J.    A  first  book  for  non-Eng 

lish  speaking  people.    Heath  &  Co. 
Daly,  I.  M.    An  advanced  rational  speller.  San- 
born &  Co  

Dunton,  L.,  and  Kelley,  A.  H.    Graded  course  in 
English.    Bookl.    Thompson,  Brown  Co. 

Language  lessons  

Harris,  A.  Van  S.,  and  Gilbert,  C.  B.  Guide 
books  to  English.    Book  1.    Silver,  Burdett 

&  Co  

Kelley,  A.  H.,.  and  Morse,  H.  L.    The  natural 
speller.  Scribner. 

Book  1  .  

Book  2  


VI  to  VIII 
IV,  V,  VI 


V,  VI 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

V,  VI 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

V,  VI 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

V,  VI 

VI,  VII,  VIII 


II  to  IV 
III 
V,  VI 


I  to  IV 
V  to  VIII 

III,  IV 

Ungraded  Classes 
and  Speech  Im- 
provement Classes 

VIII 

IV  and  Un- 
graded Classes 
V,  VI 


IV,  V,  VI 


IV,  V,  VI 
VII,  VIII 


$0.81 
.75 


.512 
.80 
.55 
.90 
.69 
1.60 
.80 
.80 


.48 
.36 
.56 


.48 
.512 

.32 

.58 

.544 

.36 
.54 

.36 


.288 
.352 


r 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT 


NO.  2. 


Elementaby  Schools. 


Grades. 


English.' —  Text-books,  concluded. 

Metcalf,  R.  C,  and  Rafter,  A.  L.  Language 
seiies.    American  Book  Co. 

Book  1   .  '  

Book  2  

Moore,  A.  C.    A  second  book  for  non-English 

speaking  people.    Heath  &  Co. 
O'Toole,   R.   M.    Practical  English  for  new 
Americans.    Intermediate  series.    Heath  & 
Co.    (Special  English  classes.) 
Pelo,  W.  J.,  and  Gardner,  E.  S.    The  Sanborn 
speller.    Sanborn  &  Co. 

Part  2  

Part  3  

Scott,  F.  N.,  and  Southwoith,  G.  A.    Lessons  in 
English.     Book  1.    Revised  edition.  San- 
born &  Co.       .      .      .  . 
Wallach,  I.  R.    A  first  book  in  English.  Silver, 

Burdett  &  Co  

A  second  book  in  English  for  foreigners.  Silvei, 
Burdett  &  Co  


Supplementary  Books. 

Akin,  F.    Word  mastery.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Baker,  F.  T.,  and  others.  Language  readers.  By 
F.  T.  Baker,  K.  B.  Owen,  G.  R.  Carpenter 
and  M.  E.  Brooks.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Book  1  

Book  2  

Book  3  

Bolenius,  E.  M.  Elementary  lessons  in  every- 
day English.    American  Book  Co. 

Boyce,  E.  M.    Enunciation  and  articulation. 
Ginn  &  Co  

Fisher,  A.,  and  Call,  A.  D.  English  for  begin- 
ners.   Book  1.    Ginn  &  Co  

Flagg,  M.  B.  Community  English.  The  Mac- 
millan Co  

Gordon,  E.  K.  Word  drill  charts.  Heath  &  Co. 

Ideal  sound  exemplifier,  The.  By  a  Sister  of  St. 
Joseph.    Babb  &  Co.  .... 

Jeschke,  H.  The  beginners'  book  in  language. 
A  book  for  the  third  grade.    Ginn  &  Co.  . 

Robbins,  E.  Phonetics  for  schools.  Sanborn 
&  Co  

Taylor,  C.  R.,  and  Morss,  L.  K.  Vital  English. 
Book  1.  Elementary  composition.  Ambrose 
&  Co  

Wohlfath,  J.  H.  Self-help  English  lessons. 
World  Book  Co  

Wohlfath,  J.  H.,  and  Mahoney,  J.  J.  Self-help 
English  lessons.  Second  book.  World  Book 
Co  


IV,  V,  VI 
VII,  VIII 

Ungraded  Classes 
and  Speech  Im- 
provement Classes 


IV,  V,  VI 
VII,  VIII 


IV,  V,  VI 
Ungraded 
Classes 
Ungraded 
Classes 


I  to  III 


I 

II 
III 

VII,  VIII 
III  to  VIII 

Special  English  and 
Ungraded  Classes. 

Special  Eng- 
lish Classes 

IX 
I,  II 

I  to  IV 
III 

II  to  IV 


IV  to  VI 
III,  IV 

V  to  VII 
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Elementary  Schools. 

Grades. 

Price. 

T?t?  a  T^Tvn 

Text-books. 

Aldine  readers,  the.    By  b.  E.  Spauldmg  ana 

C.  T.  Bryce.    JNewson  &  Co. 

Fifth  grade  reader.    Revised  edition 

V 

V  1 

A  Q 

VTT 
V  11 

AG 

.1o 

Aldrich,  G.  I.,  and  Forbes,  A.  Progressive 

course  in  reading.    American  Book  Co. 

T  VTTT 
1  to  V  111 

O          _   1   1  1 

•oU 

rpl  •     l   1    .  „ 1 „ 

Fourth  book,  parts  1,  2,  complete*  . 
Fifth  book,  parts  1,  2,  complete* 

Z.A 

.04 

•bo 

1  o 

Arnold,  8.  L.      the  Arnold  primer.  Silver, 

T 

I 

A  O 

Arnold,  S.  L.,  and  Gilbert,  C.  B.  otepping  stones 

to  literature.   See  Stepping  stones  to  litera- 

ture. 

Baldwin,  J.,  and  Bender,  1.  C.    Readers,  Iirst 

to  Seventh.    American  Book  Co.  . 

1  10  V  11 

Qfl 

CI  1 

Second  

o  r 
.00 

.40 

Bender,  I.  C.    The  Bender  primer.    Charles  E. 

t\  t  „  "11  r  \  _ 

T 
1 

OA 

.oU 

biaisdell,  hi.  A.,  ana  M.  b.    Cnild  lite  m  litera- 

ture.    A  fourth  reader.    I  he  Macmilian  Co. 

T\T 
IV 

.41) 

Child  life  in  many  lands.  A  third  reader.  The 

Macmilian  Co  

TTT 
111 

.do 

Child  life  in  tale  and  fable.    A  second  reader. 

I  he  Macmilian  Co  

TT 

•  OO 

Child  hi e  primer.    I  he  Macmilian  Co.  . 

T 
1 

Blodgett,  -b .  E.,  and  A.  B.   Ihe  Blodgett  primer. 

r  \  •  c    r\  - 

T 
1 

ihe  Blodgett  first  reader,    Gmn  &  Co.  . 

I 

on 
.60 

Bolenius,  E.  M.    The  boys'  and  girls'  readers. 

Houghton  Mitrlm  Co. 

Fourth  reader  

XT 
V 

.o7z 

~\TT 
VI 

./U4 

Brumbaugh,   M.  C.     The  standard  fourth 

"FIT  \T 
IV,  V 

.07 

Ihe  standard  fifth  reader.    Chris.  Sower  Co. 

V,  VI 

Bryce,  C.  T.,  and  Spaulding,  F.  E.    See  above, 

Aldine. 

Rl \C  Ww£i  1 1  pr       Ci         T'Tip      RupItwq  it~pv  rpfirlprc: 

l>Uv!\  »  ul  ttl  »        VT.            Jl  I1C       -D  U  C IV  V  V  cXb  LCI  ICdUClo. 

Parker  P.  Simmons. 

The  easy  primer.    (Parts  1  and  2  complete.)  . 

I 

.25f 

The  easy  first  reader  

I 

.27 

The  second  reader  

II 

.34 

The  third  reader  

III 

.42 

The  fifth  reader  

V,  VI 

.70 

*  $0.39  each. 
tPart  1,  $0.22;  part  2,  $0.21. 
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XjJ^JcjMJcjJN  lAit  1  OOJiCMJljo. 

VJTI  allco. 

±  rice. 

T?  tt  a  TkT Ajn          /TT£>/rf-hnnh<2    print  lrmprl 

Burchill,  G.,  and  others.    The  progressive  road 

to  reading.    Story  steps  by  C.  Kleiser,  E.  L. 

Ettmger  and  E.  D.  fehimer.  Introductory 

Books  3,  4  [and]  Books  1  to  5,  by  G.  Burchill, 

E.  L.  Ettmger  and  E.  D.  bhimer.  feilver, 

Burdett  &  Co. 

I 

$0,448 

TT  TTT 
II,  III 

.42 

TTT  TV 
111,  IV 

Book  1  

T 
I 

.48 

TT 
II 

.51 

Book  3   .      .  .  

TT  TTT 
11,  111 

.57 

TTT  i- ^  \T 

111  to  V 

.61 

Book  5  .  

V 

.66 

Carroll,  C.  F.,  and  Brooks,  S.  C.  Readers. 

Appleton  &  Co. 

T 
1 

.30 

T 
1 

.60 

Coe,  F.  E.   A  school  reader.   American  Book  Co. 

TTT 
III 

.45 

IV 

.48 

Coe,  I.,  and  Christie,  A.  J.    fetory  hour  readers. 

T*         TO             A                "               TP)  1 

Book  3.    American  Book  Co. 

III,  IV 

.57 

/-»             _       ttt      T                 1     1T7L        1            TTT      XT          YT7"L        1  ?  „ 

Crane,  \\ .  I.,  and  Wheeler,  W.  H.  Wheelers 
graded  literary  readers  with  interpretations. 

ttt     TT     TT71  1    —    P  /""I 

W.  H.  Wheeler  &  Co. 

V 

.58 

Fifth  reader  

VI 

.58 

Sixth  reader  .  •  

VII 

.68 

T7i     1%  x        fni          1*11          J               l               /~i  *  C 

Cyr,  E.  M.  The  children's  readers.   Ginn  &  Co. 

Primer  

I 

.384 

First  reader  

I 

.384 

II 

.448 

III,  IV 

.48 

Fourth  reader  

V,  VI 

.576 

Fifth  reader  

VI,  VII 

.64 

TT\                   T~*       /~\            Hi          •           f                                                   11                -f-  'ill 

Dyer,  R.  O.    fetones  from  a  mouse  hole.  Little, 

III,  IV 

.57 

Edson,  A.  W.,  and  Laing,  M.   The  Edson-Laing 

readers.    Books  1  to  5.    hanborn  &  Co. 

Book  1  

I 

.48 

II 

.512 

Book  3  

III 

.544 

Book  4  

IV,  V 

.576 

Book  5  

V,  VI 

.64 

Elson,  W.  H.,  and  others.   Elson  readers.  Re- 
vised  edition.  Primer  [and]  Books  1  to  4,  by 

TTT      TT      Til                           1    T        T71      ~*Ht           1       1            T~»          1       1*  1 

W.  H.  Elson  and  L.  E.  Runkel.    Book  5,  by 

W.  H.  Elson  and  C.  Keck.   Scott,  Foresman 

&  Co.* 

I 

.48 

Book  1  

I 

.52 

Book  2  '  1  . 

II,  III 

.55 

Book  3  

III,  IV 

.61 

Book  4  

V 

.64 

Book  5  

V 

.68 

*  Manual  accompanying  each  book,  one  for  each  teacher. 
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Elementary  Schools. 


Grades. 


Reading. —  Text-books,  continued. 

Fassett,  J.  H.    The  Beacon  primer.    Ginn  & 
Co  

The  New  Beacon  primer  

The  Beacon  first  reader  

The  Beacon  second  reader  

The  Beacon  third  reader  

Finch,  A.  B.    The  Finch  primer.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Gordon,  E.  K.,  and  Stockard,  M.    The  Gordon 
readers.    New  series.    Heath  &  Co. 

Primer,  by  E.  K.  Gordon  

First  reader,  by  E.  K.  Gordon  and  M.  Stockard, 

Second  reader,  by  E.  K.  Gordon  and  M. 
Stockard   

Third  reader,  by  E.  K.  Gordon 
Hazen,  M.  W.    Fourth  reader.    American  Book 

Co  

Heath  readers,The.    Heath  &  Co. 

Primer  

First  reader  

Second  reader  

Third  reader  

Fourth  reader  

Fifth  reader  

Hervey,  W.  L.,  and  Hix,  M.    The  Horace  Mann 
readers.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Primer  

First  reader  - 

Introductory  fourth  reader  .... 
Howe,  W.  D.,  Pritchard,  M.  T.,  and  Brown, 
E.  V.    The  Howe  readers.  Scribner. 

A  primer  

A  first  reader  

A  second  reader  

A  third  reader  

A  fourth  reader  

A  fifth  reader  

Book  6  

Book  7  

Book  8  

Jones,  L.  H.    The  Jones  readers.    Ginn  &  Co. 

First  reader  

Second  reader  

Third  reader  .  

Fourth  reader  

Fifth  reader  ....  ... 

Judson,  H.  P.,  and  Bender,  I.  C.  Graded 
literature  readers.    C.  E.  Merrill  &  Co. 

First  book  


Second  book  

Third  book  

Fourth  book  

Lewis,  H.  P.    Lippincott's  primer.    J.  B.  Lip- 

pincott  Co  

Lippincott's  readers.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

First  reader  

Second  reader  


I 
I 

I,  II 

II,  III 

III,  IV 
I 


I 
I 

II 

II,  IV 
VII,  VIII 

I 
I 

II 
III 

IV 

V 


I 
I 

IV,  V 


I 
I 

II 
III 

IV,  V 

V,  VI 
VI 
VII 
VIII 

I 

II 
III 

IV,  V 

VI,  VII,  VIII 
I  to  V 


I 

II,  III 
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Elementary  Schools. 


Grades. 


Reading. —  Text-books,  concluded. 

Lucia,  R.  Peter  and  Polly  in  Autumn.  Ameri- 
can Book  Co  

Masterpieces  of  American  literature.  Edited  by 
H.  E.  Scudder.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Mickens,  C.  W.,  and  Robinson,  L.  A  Mother 
Goose  reader.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  . 

Monroe,  L.  B.  New  fourth  reader.  American 
Book  Co  

Murray,  C.  Wide  awake  readers.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co. 

Wide  awake  junior.    An  easy  primer 

Wide  awake  primer  

Wide  awake  first  reader  

Wide  awake  second  reader  

Wide  awake  third  reader  ...... 

Wide  awake  fourth  reader  

Noyes,   M.  I.,   and  Guild,   K.   L.  Sunshine 

primer.    Ginn  &  Co  

Riverside  readers.    See  Van  Sickle,  J.  H.,  Seeg- 

miller,  W.,  and  Jenkins,  F. 
Robbins,  M.,  Dressel,  H.,  and  Graff,  E.  U.  The 
new  Barnes  readers.    The  A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 
Primer.    First  year  (first  half)  .... 
Book  1.    First  year  (second  half) 

Book  3   ... 

Smith,  M.E.    Holland  stories.    Rand,  McNally 
&  Co.  .      .      .      .  . 

Stepping  stones  to  literature.  Edited  by  S.  L. 
Arnold  and  C.  B.  Gilbert.  Silver,  Burdett 
&  Co. 

A  first  reader  

A  second  reader  

A  third  reader  

A  fourth  reader  

A  reader  for  fifth  grades  

A  reader  for  sixth  grades  

A  reader  for  seventh  grades  .... 

A  reader  for  higher  grades  

Summers,  M.  The  Summers  readers.  L.  A. 
Noble. 

Primer  

First  reader  

Second  reader  

Van  Sickle,  J.  H.,  Seegmiller,  W.,  and  Jenkins,  F. 
Riverside  readers.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Riverside  primer  

Riverside  first  reader  

Second  reader  

Third  leader  

Fourth  reader  

Fifth  reader  

Sixth  reader  

Varney,  M.  T.    The  Robin  reader.    A  first 
reader.  Scribner  


IV 
VIII 
I,  II 
IV 


I 
I 
I 

II 
III 

IV,  V 


I 

II 
III 

V 


I 

II 
III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 


I 

I,  II 

II 


I 
I 

II 
III 

IV 

V,  VI,  VII 

VI,  VII 

I 
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Elementary  Schools. 


Reading. —  Supplementary  Readers. 
Alcott,  L.  M.    The  Louisa  Alcott  reader.  Little, 

Brown  &  Co  

Art=literature  readers,  The.  Primer  [and] 
Books  1,  2,  by  E.  O.  Grover.  Books  3-5  by 
F.  E.  Chutter.    Atkinson,  Mentzer  &  Grover. 

A  primer  

Book  1  

Book  2  

Book  3  

Book  4  

Book  5  

Baker,  F.  T.,  and  Thorndike,  A.  B.  Everyday 
classics.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Third  reader  

Fourth  reader  

Fifth  reader  

Sixth  reader  

Baldwin,  J.    Fairy  reader.    American  Book  Co. 
School  reading  by  grades.    American  Book  Co. 

Fourth  year  

Fifth  year  

Sixth  year  

Bass,  F.    Beginners'  reader.    Heath  &  Co. 
Blaisdell,  E.  A.,  and  M.  F.    Child  life  readers. 
The  Macmillan  Co. 

A  first  reader  

A  fifth  reader  

Rhyme  and  story  readers.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
The  rhyme  and  story  primer  .... 
The  rhyme  and  story  first  reader  . 
Blodgett,  F.E.,  andA.B.    The  Blodgett  readers. 
Ginn  &  Co. 

Second  reader  

Third  reader  

Fourth  reader  

The  fifth  reader  

Bo  wen,  J.  A.    The  story  reader.    J.  B.  Lippin- 

cott  Co  

Brown,  C.  L.,  and  Bailey,  C.  S.    The  jingle 

primer.    American  Book  Co. 
Brumbaugh,    M.    C.    The   standard  second 
reader.    Chris.  Sower  Co.      .  _  . 
The  standard  third  reader.    Chris.  Sower  Co. 
Bumngton,  B.  E.,   and  others.    The  circus 
reader.    By  B.  E.  Buffington,  T.  Weimer  and 
R.  G.  Jones.    Sanborn  &  Co. 
Burk,  E.,  and  Smith,  C.  J.    The  easy  road  to 
reading.    Lyons  &  Carnahan.    [Nature  and 
life  series.] 

Primer  

First  reader  

Second  reader  

Cady,  M.  R.,  and  Dewey,  J.  M.    The  art  reader. 

No.  1.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Carroll,  C.  F.,  and  Brooks,  S.  C.  Readers. 
Appleton  &  Co  


IV 


I 

II 

III 

III 

IV 

V 


IV 
IV 

V,  VI 

VI,  VII 

II 

IV,  V 
VI,  VII 
VIII 

I 


I,  II 

V,  VI 

I 
I 


II 
III 

IV,  V,  VI 
VII,  VIII 

II 
I 

III 

IV 


I,  II 


I 


I  to  VIII 
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Elementary  Schools. 


Grades. 


Price. 


Reading. —  Supplementary  Readers,  continued 
Carroll,  C.  F.,  continued. 
A  second  reader  . 
A  third  reader 

A  reader  for  the  fourth  grade 
A  reader  for  the  fifth  grade 
A  reader  for  the  sixth  grade 
A  reader  for  the  seventh  grade 
Chutter,  F.  E    See  Art-literature  readers,  above. 
Coe,  I.,  and  Christie,  A.  J.    Story-hour  primer. 
American  Book  Co.  .  ... 
Story-hour  readers.    American  Book  Co. 

Book  1  

Book  2  

Cyr,  E.  M.    Interstate  primer  and  first  reader. 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.  .      .      .  . 
Reading  slips.    (Authorized  material.)  Ginn 

&  Co  

Davis,  J.  W.,  and  Julien,  F.  The  Sea  Brownie 
reader.    Heath  &  Co. 

Part  1  

Part  2  .  

Dickens  dramatic  reader,  A.    By  F.  Comstock. 

Ginn  &  Co  

Dickens  reader,  A.    Edited  by  E.  M.  Powers. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    [Riverside  literature 
series,  No.  205.]    .      .  . 
Doheny,    M.   A.    Play   awhile.    A  dramatic 
reader  for  the  second  school  year.  Little, 

Brown  &  Co  

Dyer,  F.  B.,  and  Brady,  M.  J.  The  Merrill 
readers.    Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co. 

Primer  

First  reader   .      .      .  ... 

Second  reader  

Third  reader  

Fourth  reader  

Fifth  reader  

Edson,  A.  W.,  and  Laing,  M.  E.  The  Edson- 
Laing  readers.    Sanborn  &  Co. 

Introductory  book  

Fassett,  J.  H.    The  Beacon  fourth  reader.  Ginn 

&  Co.  .  

The    Beacon    introductory    second  reader. 
Animal  folk  tales.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Finch,  A.  B.    The  Finch  first  reader.  Ginn&Co. 
Fox,  F.  C.    The  Indian  primer.    American  Book 

Co  

Free,  M.,  and  Treadwell,  H.  T.  Reading  litera- 
ture. Primer  [and]  1st  to  5th  reader.  Row, 
Peterson  &  Co. 

Primer  

First  reader  

Second  reader  

Third  reader  

Fourth  reader  

Fifth  reader  


II 
III 

IV,  V 
VI,  VII 
VII 
VIII 


I 

II,  III 


II 
III 

VIII 


VI,  VII,  VIII 

II,  III 


I 

I,  II 

II,  III 

HI,  IV 

IV,  V 

V,  VI 


II 
I 

I,  II 


I 

I,  II 

II,  III 
III 

V 

V,  VI 


$0.35 
.40 
.45 
.45 
.50 
.50 


.45 

.45 
.54 

.333 

.04*t 

.68 
.74 

.66 
.384|;  4S  § 
.60 


.544 

.544 

.608 

.64 

.704 

.704 


.48 

.57 

.48 
.36 

.39 


.416 

.448 

.48 

.512 

.48 

.448 


*  Per  envelope. 


t  Out  of  print. 


%  Paper. 


§  Cloth. 
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Elementary  Schools. 


Grades. 


Price. 


Reading. —  Supplementary  Readers,  continued. 
Fuller,  S.    An  illustrated  primer.    Heath  &  Co. 
Grover,  E.  O.    The  folk  lore  readers.  Atkinson, 
Mentzer  &  Co. 

A  primer  

Bookl  

Book  2  

Outdoor  primer.    Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  . 
Overall  boys.    Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 
Sunbonnet  babies.    Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 
See  also  Art-literature  readers,  above. 
Haliburton,  M.  W.    The  Haliburton  primer. 

Heath  &  Co  

Haliburton,  M.  W.,  and  Norvell,  F.  T.  Graded 
classics.  Books  1  to  5.  B.  F.  Johnson  Pub- 
lishing Co.        .  .  

Book  1  

Book  2  

Book  3  

Book  4  

Book  5  

Hall,  M.  L.    Our  world  reader.    No.  1.    Ginn  & 

Co  

Harper's  second  reader.    American  Book  Co.  . 
Hawthorne,  N.    The  Hawthorne  reader.  Fifth 
reader.    By  E.  E.  Hale,  Jr.,  and  A.  W. 

Sterling.    World  Book  Co  

Hervey,  W.  L.,  and  Hix,  M.  The  Horace  Mann 
readers.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Practice  primer  

Introductory  second  reader  

Introductory  third  readei  

Fifth  reader  

Sixth  reader  

Holbrook,  F.    Dramatic  reader  for  lower  grades. 

American  Book  Co  

The  Hiawatha  primer.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
1   Holton,  M.  A.    The  Holton  primer.  Rand, 

McNally  &  Co  

Judd,  M.  C.    The  Palmer  Cox  Brownie  primer. 

Edited  by  M.  J.  Moses.    Century  Co.  . 
Kendall,  C.  N.,  Townsend,  C.  I.,  and  Stevens, 
M.  P.    The  Kendall  series  of  readers.  Heath 
&  Co. 

Primer,  by  C.  N.  Kendall  and  C.  I.  Townsend  . 

First  reader,  by  C.  N.  Kendall  and  C.  I.  Town- 
send   

Second  reader,  by  C.  N.  Kendall  and  C.  I.  Town- 
send   

Third  reader,  by  C.  N.  Kendall  and  M.  P. 
Stevens  

Fourth  reader,  by  C.  N.  Kendall  and  M.  P. 

Stevens   

Kenyon=Warner,  E.  Character  building  readers. 
Hinds,  Noble  and  Eldredge. 

First  reader,  part  1  

First  reader,  part  2  

Second  reader,  part  1  


I 

II 

III 

I 

I 

I 


II  to  VIII 


IV,  V 
II,  III 


VIII 


I 

II 
III 

V 

VI,  VII 
III,  IV,  V 

I 
I 
I 


I 

II 
II 
III 

IV,  V 


$0.54 


.544 

.544 

.608 

.36 

.52 


.58 


.35 

.48 

.512 

.52 

.60 

.576 
.42 


.48 


.55 

.608 

.678 

.77 

.87 

.42 
.672 

.40 

.60 


.52 
.52 
.55 
.64 
.71 


.25 
.25 
.30 
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Elementary  Schools. 

Grades. 

Price. 

xvEADing. —  oupjolementoyry  itccLCLCTSj  continueu. 

Kenyon= Warner,  E.,  continued. 

Second  reader,  part  2  . 

TT 
11 

iRI.OO 

TTT 

.rtO 

Fourth  vprn* 

IV 

.45 

Fifth  year     .      .      .          1  . 

V 

!50 

VI 

.50 

Seventh  year  

VII 

.50 

Eighth  year  

VIII 

.50 

Knight,    M.    Dramatic  reader  for  grammar 

grades.    American  Book  Co.  .... 

IV,  V 

.51 

Language  readers.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

T 
1 

.'iO 

TT 

.Ol 

TTT 
111 

Lewis,  H.  P.    Lippincott's  readers.    J.  B.  Lippin- 

cott  &  Co. 

Third  reader  .      .      .      .  . 

III 

.67 

Fourth  reader  

IV,  V 

.74 

Lewis,  W.  D.,  and  Rowland,  A.  L.    The  silent 

readers.    J.  C.  Winston  Co. 

IV 

.71 

x  nth  reader  

V 

.74 

VI 

.76 

Logie,  A.  E.,   and  Uecke,  C.  H.    Story  reader. 

American  Book  Co  

III 

.39 

Metcalf=Call  readers,  The.    Thompson  Brown 

Co. 

I 

.48 

I 

.36 

II,  III 

.40 

A  third  reader  

III,  IV 

.64 

A  fourth  reader  

IV,  V 

.70 

A  fifth  reader  

V,  VI,  VII 

.86 

Norton,  C.  E.,  editor.    The  Heart  of  Oak  books. 

Heath  &  Co. 

Volume  1  

II 

.58 

Volume  2  

III 

.61 

T7-     1  O 

TT7" 

.04 

Volume  4  

V 

.68 

Volume  5  

VI,  VII 

.74 

Volume  6  

VIII 

.80 

Oswell,  K.  F.,  and  Gilbert,  C.  B.    The  American 

li           l              mi       ->  «■           •  n  /~i 

school  readers.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

A  primer  

I 

.45 

I 

.48 

A  second  reader  

II 

.51 

Parker,  W.  G.    The  information  reader,  No.  3: 

Man  and  materials.    John  A.  Boyle  Co. 

IV,  V 

.50 

Perkins,  L.  F.  The  Dutch  twins  primer.  Hough- 

ton Mifflin  Co  

I,  II 

.576 

Richmond,  C.    The  second  reader.    Ginn  &  Co. 

II 

.48 

Robbins,  M.,  Dressel,  H.,  and  Graff,  E.  U.  The 
new  Barnes  readers.    Laidlaw  Bros. 

Book  2  

II 

.45 

Sheridan,  B.  M.    The  liberty  reader.  Sanborn 

&  Co  

VI  to  VIII 

.672 
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Elementary  Schools. 


Grades. 


Price. 


Reading. —  Supplementary  Readers,  continued. 
Silver,  Burdett  readers,  The.    Silver.  Burdett  & 
Co. 

Book  1    .  .  

Book  2   . 

Book  3  

Book  4  

Book  5  

Simmons  reading  books,  The.    Book  8. 

Parker  P.  Simmons  Co  

Smith,  C.  J.    Easy  road  to  reading.    Lyons  & 
Carnahan.    [Nature  and  life  series.] 

Third  reader  

Fourth  grade  reader  

Fifth  grade  reader  

Sprague,   S.  E.    The  classic  reader.  Educa- 
tional Publishing  Co. 

Book  1  

»   Book  4  

Book  5  

Stevenson,    R.    L.    Robert   Louis  Stevenson 

reader.    By  C.  T.  Bryce.  Scribner 
Tappan,  E.  M.    The  industrial  readers.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co  

Book  1.    The  farmer  and  his  friends. 
Book  2.    Diggers  in  the  earth. 
Book  3.    Makers  of  many  things. 
Book  4.    Travelers  and  traveling. 
Thompson,  F.  G.,  and  T.  E.    New  Century 
readers.    The  Morse  Co. 
Second  year.    (Fairy  tales  and  fables.)  . 
Third  year.    (Nature,  myth  and  story.)  Pub- 
lished by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
True,  J.  P.    The  iron  star.    Historical  reader. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co  

Van  Wagenen,  K.    Dictation  day  by  day.  The 
Macmillan  Co. 

Book  3  

Book  4  

Book  5   .  .   

Book  6  

White,  M.  L.    Story  readers:  Primer.  World 

Book  Co  

Wiley,  B.    Mother  Goose  primer.    Chas.  E. 

Merrill  Co  

Williams,  S.,  editor.    Choice  literature  series. 
Revised  and  illustrated.    American  Book  Co. 

Book  1  

Book  2  

Book  3  

Book  4  

Book  5  

Wilson,  L.  L.  W.    A  history  reader  for  elemen- 
tary schools.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
Young,  E.  F.,  and  Field,  W.  T.    The  Young  and 
Field  literary  readers.  Books  3, 4.  Ginn&Co. 

Book  3  

Book  4  .   


I 

II 
III 

IV,  V 

V,  VI 

VII,  VIII 


IV 

V 

VI 


I 

IV,  V 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

IJ,  III 

VI,  VII,  VIII 


I,  II 
III 

VI,  VII 


III 

IV 

V 

VI 

I 


II 
III 

IV,  V 
VI 

VII,  VIII 
IV,  V 


III,  IV 

IV,  V 


$0.48 
.51 
.544 
.736 
.768 

.704 


.63 
.60 
.60 


.25 
.50 
.583 

.512 

.736  ea. 


.32 
.64 
.60 

.27  ea. 

.42 
.416 


.39 
.39 
.39 
.42 
.45 


.75 


.54 
.57 
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Elementary  Schools. 


Grades. 


Reading. —  Supplementary  Books. 
Abbott,  J.    A  boy  on  a  farm.    Edited  by  Clifton 

Johnson.    American  Book  Co. 
Adams,  C.  F.    Yawcob  Strauss  and  other  poems. 

Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co  

/Esop.    Fables.    Edited   by    J.    H.  Stickney. 

Ginn  &  Co  

Alcott,  L.  M.    Little  men.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Little  women.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
The  Louisa  Alcott  story  book.    Edited  by  F.  E. 

Coe.    Little,  Brown  &  Co  

Under  the  lilacs.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.  . 
Aldrich,  T.  B.    The  story  of  a  bad  boy.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co  

Amicis,  E.  de.    Cuore.    (The  heart  of  a  boy.) 

Crowell  &  Co  

Andersen,  H.  C.    Best  fairy  tales.  Translated 
by  A.  C.  Henderson.    Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 
Fairy  tales.    Edited  by  J.  H.  Stickney.  Ginn 
&  Co. 

First  series  

Second  series  

Animal  stories,  retold  from  St.  Nicholas.  Edited 
by  M.  H.  Carter.    Century  Co.  . 
About  animals;  Bear  stories;  Cat  stories;  Lion 
and  tiger  stories;  Panther  stories;  Stories  of 
brave  dogs. 

Arabian  nights'  entertainment,    The.  Revised 

and  edited  by  Martha  A.  L.  Lane.    Ginn  & 

Co.     .  .  

Austin,  J.  G.    Standish  of  Standish.  Houghton 

Mifflin  Co  

Bailey,  C.  S.    For  the  children's  hour.  Milton 

Bradlev  Co. 

Book  1  

Book  2,  3  

Bailey,  R.  R.    Sure-pop  and  the  safety  scouts.  . 
Baldwin,  J.    Abraham  Lincoln.    American  Book 

Co  

An  American  book  of  golden  deeds.  American 

Book  Co  

Fairy   stories  and  fables.     American  Book 

Co  

Fifty  famous  people.    American  Book  Co. 
Fifty  famous  rides  and  riders.    American  Book 

Co   .  . 

Fifty  famous  stories  retold.    American  Book 

Co  

Four  great  Americans.  American  Book  Co. 
The  Golden  Fleece.    American  Book  Co. 
Old  stories  of  the  East.    American  Book  Co.  . 
The  story  of  Siegfried.  Scribner 
Thirty  more  famous  stories.    American  Book 

Co  

Baldwin,  J.,  and  Livengood,  W.  W.    Sailing  the 

seas:  the  log  of  Tom  Darke.    American  Book 

Co  


IV,  V 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

III,  IV 
VI,  VII 
VI,  VII 

V 

VI,  VII 

VIII 

V 

III,  IV 


IV,  V 
V 

IV,  V,  VI 


V,  VI 

VI,  VII,  VIII 


III  / 

IV  to  VI 

.40  ea. 
.352 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

.60 

IV,  V 

.50 

II 

V,  VI 

.35 
.35 

VI,  VII 

.52 

IV,  V 

IV,  V 

V,  VI 

III 

VII 

.35 
.50 
.50 
.45 
1.50 

III 

.50 

V  to  VIII 

.75 
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Elementary  Schools. 


Reading. —  Supplementary  Books,  continued. 

Barlow,  J.  Strangers  at  Lisconnel.  Dodcl. 
Mead  &  Co.      .      .      .      .  . 

Bear  stories.    See  above:  Animal  stories. 

Bennett,  J.  Master  Skylark,  a  story  of  Shake- 
speare's time,  illustrated  by  R.  B.  Birch.  The 
Century  Co  

Bigham,  M.  A.    Fanciful  flower  tales.  Little, 

Brown  &  Co.  .  

Merry  animal  tales.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  . 
More  Mother  Goose  village  stories.  Rand, 

McNally  &  Co  

Stories  of  Mother  Goose  village.    Rand,  Mc- 
Nally &  Co.      .      .  . 

Bird,  G.  E.,  and  Sterling,  M.  Historical  plays 
for  children.  The  Macmillan  Co.  [Every 
child  series.]  

Blackmore,  R.  D.     Lorna  Doone.     Ginn  & 

Co.*  

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Same.    Allvn  &  Bacon  

Blaisdell,  E.  A..,  and  M.  F.  Boy  Blue  and  his 
friends.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Blaisdell,  M.  F.    Bunny  Rabbit's  diary.  School 
edition.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Cherry  tree  children.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.  . 
Polly  and  Dolly.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.    .  .  . 
Pretty  Polly  Flinders.    School  edition.  Little, 

Brown  &  Co.  .  

Tommy  Tinker's  book.    School  edition.  Little, 

Brown  &  Co  

Twilight  town.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Blake,  M.  E.    A  summer  holiday  in  Europe. 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  .... 

Bolton,  S.  K.  Lives  of  girls  who  became  famous. 
Crowell  &  Co  

Bonser,  A.  E.  Exmoor  Star,  or  the  autobi- 
ography of  a  pony.    Laidlaw  Bros. 

Bouve,  P.  C.  American  heioes  and  heroines. 
Lothrop  Publishing  Co  

Boyesen,  H.  H.  The  modern  Vikings.  Scrib- 
ner  

Brooks,  D.  Stories  of  the  red  children.  Educa- 
cational  Publishing  Co  

Brooks,  E.  The  story  of  King  Arthur.  Penn 
Publishing  Co.  . 

Brown,  A.  F.  In  the  days  of  giants.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.        ...  ... 

Brown,  K.  L.    Alice  and  Tom.    Heath  &  Co.  . 

Browne,  F.  The  wonderful  chair  and  the  tales 
it  told.  Edited  by  M.  V.  O'Shea.  Heath 
&  Co  

Bryant,  W.  C.  Sella,  Thanatopsis,  and  other 
poems.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  [Riverside 
literature  series.!  


VIII 


VII 

IV 
IV 

III 

III 


IV,  V 

.40 

VIII 

.75 

.30 

1.00 

II 

.40 

II 

.32 

I 

.32 

II 

.40 

II 

.32 

II,  III 

.40 

II,  III 

.40 

VIII 

1.25 

VIII 

1.50 

VI 

.54 

VII,  VIII 

1.25 

VIII 

.95 

III 

.30f;  .40J 

VII 

1.575 

V 

.50 

III,  IV 

.40 

IV,  V 

.30 

VIII 

.256§;  .384J 

*  Any  edition  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents, 
t  Boards.  J  Cloth.  §  Paper. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  2. 


Elementary  Schools. 

Grades. 

Price. 

Reading. —  oupplementary  rSoofcs,  continued. 

Bryce,  C.  T.    Fables  from  afar.    Newson  &  Co. 

Ill 

$0.45 

Short  stories  for  little  folks.    Newson  &  Co.  . 

I 

.35 

That's  why  stories.    Newson  &  Co. 

II 

.45 

Bullard,  F.  L.    Tad  and  Kis  father.  Little, 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

.42 

Burgess,  T.  W.    Mother  West  Wind's  children. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co  

IV 

.36 

Mother  West  Wind's  neighbors.    School  edi- 

III,  IV 

.68 

Old  Mother  West  Wind.  School  edition.  Little, 

IV 

.45 

West  Wind's  animal  friends.    Little,  Brown  & 

Co  

III 

1.00 

Burnett,  F.  H.  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.  Scrib- 

IV,  V 

.95 

Burt,  M.  E.,  and  Ragozin,  Z.  A.    Odysseus,  the 

hero  of  Ithaca.    Scribner      .   <  . 

T7TT 

VII 

.672 

Burton,  A.  H.    Four  American  patriots.  Ameri- 

VI,  VII 

.50 

Butler,  H.  B.  C.    The  only  true  Mother  Goose. 

Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co  

Canfield,  W.    The  White  Seneca.    E.  P.  Dutton 

II 

.60 

Co  

VI,  VII,  VIII 

1.25 

Caroll,  M.  (pseud,  of  M.  Brooks).    How  Mar- 

jory helped.    Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard    <  . 

VI,  VII 

1.00 

Carrington,  H.  B.    Beacon  lights  of  patriotism. 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co  

VIII 

.72 

Carroll,   Lewis   (pseud,   of  C.   L.  Dodgson). 

Alice's    adventures    in    wonderland.  The 

Macmillan  Co.*  

IV,  V 

.30 

same.  Rand,  McNally  Co.  .... 

.30 

Same.    C.  E.  Merrill  Co  

.448 

.51 

Cervantes,  M.  de.    Don  Quixote.    Edited  by 
Mary  E.  Burt  and  Lucy  L.  Cable.  Scribner.* 

VIII 

.50 

VIII 

.50 

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  

VIII 

.50 

Chamberlain,    J.    E.    John    Brown.  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.    [Beacon  biographies.] 

VI,  VII 

.45 

Chambers,  R.  W.    Hide  and  seek  in  forest-land. 

Appleton  &  Co  

IV 

.32 

Chance,  L.  M.    Little  folks  of  many  lands. 

Ginn  &  Co  

III 

.45 

Chaucer,  G.    Chaucer  for  childien.    By  Mrs. 

H.  R.  Haweis.    Scribner  .... 

VIII 

1.40 

Chesnutt,  C.  W.    Frederick  Douglass.  Small, 

TV  if                 id    /~i           r"n                 l  '               l  '  i 

Maynard  &  Co.    [Beacon  biographies.] 

VI,  VII 

.40 

Christy,  S.  R.,  and  Shaw,  E.  R.    Pathways  in 

nature  and  literature.    American  Book  Co. 

I 

.39 

II 

.42 

Church,  A.  J.    Stories  of  the  Old  World.  Ginn 

&  Co  

VII 

.63 

Clemens,  S.    ("Mark  Twain.")    The  prince 

1.80 

and  the  pauper.    Harper  .... 

V 

Travels  at  home.    Selected  and  edited  by  P. 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

.56 

*  Any  edition  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 
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Elementary  Schools. 


Grades. 


Reading. —  Supplementary  Books,  continued. 
Clyde,  A.  M.  and  Wallace,  L.    Through  the  year. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co  

Book  1  

Book  2  

Cobb,  B.  B.,  and  E.    Arlo.    Arlo  Publishing  Co. 

Busy  builder's  book.    Arlo  Publishing  Co.  . 
Coe,  F.  E.    Heroes  of  everyday  life.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Coolidge,  S.  (pseud,  of  S.  C.  Woolsey).  The 
New  Year's  bargain.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
What  Katy  did.   Little,  Brown  &  Co.  . 
What  Katy  did  at  school.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Cooper,  J.  F.    The  last  of  the  Mohicans.  Ameri- 
can Book  Co  

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Same.    Heath  &  Co  

Same.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co  

Same.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co  

Same.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Same.    Ginn  &  Co  

Cowles,  J.  D.,  editor.  Stories  to  tell.  A.  Flana- 
gan Co  

Cox,  J.  H.,  translator.  A  knight  of  Arthur's 
court,  oi  the  tale  of  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green 
Knight.    Translated  and  adapted  for  school 

use.    Little,  Brown  &  Co  

The  song  of  Roland.    Translated  from  old 
French  texts  and  adapted  for  school  use. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co  

Craik,  D.  M.  M.    Adventures  of  a  Brownie. 
Edited  by  M.  F.  Washburne.    Rand,  Mc- 

Nally  &  Co  

■  John  Halifax,  gentleman.    Harper  . 

Same.  Dutton  

Same.  _  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

A  noble  life.  Harper  

Crommelin,  A.  G.    Famous  legends.  Century 

Co  

Custer,  G.  A.    The  boy  general.  Scribner 
Dale,  E.  E.    Tales  of  the  tepee.    Heath  &  Co.  . 
Dale,  J.  T.    Heroes  and  great  hearts.    Heath  & 

Co.     ...  .  

Davis,  J.  W.    Evenings  with  grandma.    Part  1. 

Heath  &  Co  

Four  New  York  boys.    Educational  Publishing 

Co.  .  

Dawson,  J.    The  bovs  and  girls  of  Garden  City. 
Ginn  &  Co.       .      .      .  ... 

Defoe,  D.    The  life  and  strange  surprising  adven- 
tures of  Robinson  Crusoe.    Edited  bv  W.  P. 

Trent.    Ginn  &  Co  

Robinson  Crusoe.  Arranged  for  youngest 
readers  by  R.  Hoyt.  Educational  Publish- 
ing Co  

Same.    Edited  by  O.  Lang.    Laidlaw  Bros. 
Diaz,  A.  M.    William  Henry  letters.  Lothrop, 
Lee  &  Shepard  Co  


I,  II 

II,  III 
IV,  V,  VI 
I 

VII,  VIII 

IV 

V 

VI 

VIII 


II,  III 

VII,  VIII 
VII,  VIII 


III,  IV 
VIII 


VIII 

IV,  V 
VI,  VII 


VI,  VII 

IV 

IV 

VI,  VII,  VIII 
VI,  VII 


I 

V 
VI 


*  Out  of  print. 
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Elementary  Schools. 

Grades. 

Price. 

Reading. —  Swp'plQiiwn.tdvy  Books,  con.tinu.6d. 

Dickens,  C.    A  Christmas  carol.    Edited  for 

school  use  by  E.  K.  Broadus.    Scott,  Fores- 

man  &  Co.    [The  Lake  English  classics.] 

f  TTT 

!R).45 

Same.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.       .  . 

Otft+,     OOA  + 

.zooy;  .oo4| 

The  cricket  on  the  hearth.    Houghton  Mifflin 

OO/l 

•ZZ4 

A  Christmas  carol  and  the  Cricket  on  the 

neartn.    xiougnton  iviirtiin  v^o.  . 

VTTT 
V  ill 

A  AO 

.44o 

Qnma          rPV»ri   1\ l\ n  n rv~i 1 11  o  T-» 

QO 

JJavia  L'Opperneia.    <^unn  <fe  Uo. 

"\7TTT 
V  111 

*70 

.72 

AQ 
.4o 

Nicholas  Nickleby.    Werner  &  Co.  . 

VTTT 
V  111 

AO 

.4o 

oame.    j.  J->.  xjippmcoiu  v^o.  .... 

l.UU 

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

CO 
.oU 

oame.    nana,  iviciNaiiy  or  v>o. 

A  Q* 
.45 

curiosity  onop.    rsurt  oc  *^o. 

VTTT 
V  111 

fi£ 
.00 

vmver  i  wist,    ijurt  cz  kj>o.  .... 

VTTT 
V  111 

uimngnam,  Hi.  1.,  ana  x^merson,  a.    ieu  it 

TV 
1  V 

KA 

Dodge,  M.  M.    HansBrinker.  Scribner 

VT  VTT 
VI,  V  11 

.0/0 

Dopp,  K.  E.    Early  cave  men.    Rand,  McNally 

<K  KjO.  ......... 

TTT 
111 

.00 

The  later  cave  men.    Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  . 

TV  V 
IV,  V 

Eifi 
.00 

i ree  uweneis.    nana,  ivicrNany  01  k.jO. 

TTT 

^fi 
•  OO 

Dun  lop,  A.,  and  Jones,  R.  G.    Playtime  stories. 

American  Book  Co.  ...... 

T  TT 
1,  11 

.40 

Eastman,   C.   A.    Indian   child   life.  Little, 

VT  VTT  VTTT 
V  1,  V  11,  V  111 

fin 

•OU 

Eastman,  C.  A.,  and  E.  G.   Smoky  Day's  wig- 

wam evenings.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

v 

V 

fin 

.OU 

Eddy,  S.  J.    Friends  and  helpers.    Ginn  &  Co.  . 

TV  V 
IV,  V 

TO 

cggicston,     JD.       1  ne     xioosier  ociiooiuoy. 

VT 
V  1 

^7fi 
.0  i  o 

Stories  of  American  life  and  adventure.  Amer- 

TV  V 
IV,  V 

48 

Stories  of  great  Americans  for  little  Americans. 

American  Book  Co.  .      .      .      .      .'  . 

TV  V 
IV,  V 

.40 

Eliot,  G.   (pseud.).    Silas  Marner.  American 

VTTT 
V  111 

.Ol 

.OO 

Q  „  -„  _               TT  _  _  J.  V,      jP_  r-. 

fil 
.04 

oame.    Houghton  Mimin  Co  

.Oo4T,  .4o.J. 

94 

.01 

4.1  fi 

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co.  •     .      .      .  . 

.30 

Same.    Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co. 

.56 

Eliot,  S.,  editor.    Poetry  for  children.  Houghton 

Mifflin  Co  

IV,  V 

1.00* 

Selections  from  American  authors:  Franklin, 

Adams,  Cooper,  Longfellow.    Boston  School 

Committee  

.45 

Ewing,  J.  H.    Daddy  Darwin's  dovecote.  Little, 

VI 

.40  . 

*  Out  of  print.  t  Paper.  X  Cloth. 
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Elementary  Schools. 


Grades. 


Price. 


Reading. —  Supplementary  Books,  continued 

Ewing,  J.  H.,  continued. 
Jackanapes.    Heath  &  Co. 

Same.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    .  . 

Farrington,  M.  Tales  of  King  Arthur.  Put- 
nam   

Field,  E.  The  Eugene  Field  book.  By  M.  E. 
Burt  and  M.  B.  Cable.  Scribner 

Fields,  A.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co.    [Beacon  biographies.] 

Fin  ley,  I.  E.  Little  home  workers.  Sanborn  & 
Co  

Finley,  W.  L.,  and  I.  Little  bird  blue.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co  

Foote,  M.  H.  The  little  fig  tree  stories.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co  

Forman,  S.  E.    Stories  of  useful  inventions. 

Century  Co  

School  edition  

Foster,  M.  H.,  and  Cummings,  M.  H.  Asgard 
stories.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Fuller,  A.    Pratt  portraits.  Putnam 

Gaskell,  E.  S.    Cranford.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Same.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co  

Same.    Ginn  &  Co  

Same.    American  Book  Co  

Same.  Scribner  

Golden  book  of  choice  reading.  American  Book 
Co  

Goldsmith,  O.  The  deserted  village.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.    [Riverside  literature  series.] 

Gordy,  W.  F.    Abraham  Lincoln.  Scribner 

Greene,  F.  N.  Legends  of  King  Arthur  and  his 
court.    Ginn  &  Co  

Grenfell,  W.  T.  Adrift  on  an  ice  pan.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co  

Grimm,  J.  L.  C,  and  W.  C.    Fairv  tales.  Edited 
by  J.   H.   Fassett.    The   Macmillan  Co. 
[Macmillan's  pocket  classics]  .... 
Same.    Parts  1,  2.    Edited  by  S.  E.  Wiltse. 
Ginn  &  Co  

Guerber,  H.  A.  Myths  of  northern  lands. 
American  Book  Co  

Gulliver,  L.  The  friendship  of  nations.  Ginn 
&Co  

Hale,  E.  E.  The  man  without  a  country,  My 
double  and  how  he  undid  me  and  other  stories. 
Edited  by  S.  M.  Tucker.  The  Macmillan  Co. 
[Macmillan's  Pocket  classics] 

Hale,  E"  E.,  Jr.  James  Russell  Lowell.  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.    [Beacon  biographies.] 

Hale,  L.  P.  Peterkin  papers.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co  

Hall,  F.  A.,  editor.  Homeric  stories.  American 
Book  Co   . 

Hallock,  E.  V.  In  those  days.  The  Macmillan 
Co.    [Every  child  series.]  .... 


VI,  VII 

VIII 
VI,  VII 
VI,  VII 

I,  II 
II 

IV,  V 
VIII 


VI,  VII 

VIII 

VIII 


III 

VIII 

VII,  VIII 
VI.  VII,  VIII 
VIII 

IV,  V 

III 

VIII 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

VII,  VIII 
VI,  VII 

II 

III,  IV 


$0.24 
.256*;  384f 

1.575 

.50 

.45 

.416 

.64 
1.20 

.72 

.48 
1.00 
.30 
.384*;  48f 
.416 
.51 
.416 

.39 

.256*;  384f 
.80 

.576 

.288*;  .416f 

.30 

.416  ea. 
1.35 
.60 


.30 
.45 
2.00 
.39 
.60 


*  Paper. 


t  Cloth 
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Hapgood,  H.    Paul  Jones.    Houghton  Mifflin 

Co.    [Riverside  biographical  series.]     .     , . 

VTTT 
V  111 

<5>U.oU 

Harraden ,  B.  Things  will  take  a  turn.  Scribner. 

IV,  V 

.608 

Harris,  A.  Van  S.    Favorites  from  fairy  land. 

III 

.52 

Hartwell,  E.  C.    Story  hour  readings.  Amer- 

ican  Book  Co. 

V 

.60 

Fifth  year  

VI 

.66 

Hawf  h^rnp     "NT       C^rfmrlf  n+lipr'e    pViQ'tr  Tf.rli'TPrl 

1  Id  W  1,1  1  \Ji.  1 1  V)      i.1  .        V_J1  dbl  it.  11  cl  {J  11"  I   o      Clitxii  .  -L-iUluvTCl 

bv  TT   TT   TCino^lpv      Trip  Mnpmillnn  Co 

U  Jf     ,1  1  ■     XX.    XVlIl^olt/J*' .         X  IXKj    IVXclCXlXIXlClIX  V^VJ 

[Macmillan  Pocket  classics.] 

VI,  VII 

.24 

Stories  from  Hawthorne.    Houghton  Mifflin 

Co  •    .      .      .  . 

VI,  VII 

.672 

Tanglewood  tales.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

.48 

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  

IV ',  V 

.30 

True  stories.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  [River- 

side literature  series.]  

V,  VI 

.512 

1  he  wonder  book.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

TV  "17 

IV,  V 

o ~     ~       nn 1  "i\  t ^  _ *ii   „  _ 

Hayes,  I.  I.    Cast  away  in  the  cold.  Lothrop, 
Lee  &  Shepard  Co  

VI,  VII 

.666 

Henty,  G.  A.    By  pyke  and  dyke.  Scribner* 

VIII 

1.08  t 

Same.    A.  L.  Burt  Co  

.80t 

Under  Drake's  flag.    Scribner"  .... 

VII 

1.00  f 

Hprhif     TT!       T^qIpss   q n A    pn«t,p,m<3  nf  t,h.p  nnpipnt 

TTpTitpwk       TT1  on q era n  Jir  (lr» 

III 

2^  t 

Higi^ins,  M.  M.    Holidays  in  Mother  Goose  land. 

Newson  &  Co 

II 

.51 

f~?iY    IVT      On  pp  1 1 nrm  p  rimp      Tjnno'mnn<!  (tTppti 

A.VX  .         V/IX^O    dky\J!X    Cu    tllllCt              \J  1 1_     1 1  i  1 1 1 0  ,    VA  -I  V  A/li 

&  Co  

I  II 

.48 

HolbrooW    F      Bonk  of  nitnrp  mvtrm  Hnno'h- 

ton  Mifflin  Co 

II,  III 

.576 

Cave,  mound  and  lake  dwellers.    Heath  &  Co. 

III,  IV,  V 

.68 

^^nT'tVil  'infl  hprnpo       TTmicrht  on  IVTifflin  (~!n 

llUl  lillltlllLl  lid  UCo«        11U  Ll^ll  L>J11   1VX11111U   Vy IJ .  . 

VI ' 

.48 

Hrklmps    O    W      OrQ'nrlmrvthpv'cj  <at,AT"v  innl  nt.Vipr 
i  luuiivd,  \ J .   vv  .     vjri diiciiiio tiici  o  otui  v  tMivx  vjuuci 

Dopms        A/fv  hunt,  qftpr  t.hp  rintnin  ind 

ot.lipr  nn Tiprcj     Hmio'htnn  ATifflin  Co  fBivpr- 

.256|;  .384§ 

side  literature  series  ] 

VI,  vn 

Horsford  T  TVT     Ston'pci  of  out  holidavs  Silvpr 

Burdpft  Co 

II 

.48 

Horton    R      A  p^rmm  of  famous  v^opipti  TTpnth 
&  Co  

VI  to  VIII 

.80 

How,  L.    James  B.  Eads.    Houghton  Mifflin 

Co.    [Riverside  biographical  series.] 

VIII 

.80 

Howe,  M.  A.  DeW.    Phillips  Brooks.  Small, 

Maynard  &  Co.    [Beacon  biographies.]    _  . 

VI,  VII 

.45 

Howells,  W.  D.    Boy  life;  stories  and  readings 

selected  from  [his]  works  by  Percival  Chubb. 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

.56 

The  flight  of  Pony  Baker.    Harper  . 

VIII 

1.00 

*  Any  edition  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents, 
t  Out  of  print.  %  Paper.  §  Cloth. 
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Hughes,  T.    Tom  Brown's  school  days  at  Rugby. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co  

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
Hugo,  V.    The  story  of  Jean  Valjean  from  Victor 
Hugo's  Les  miserables.    Edited  by  S.  E. 

Wiltse.    Ginn  &  Co  

Hulst,  C.  S.      Indian  sketches.  Longmans, 

Green  &  Co  

Hurll,  E.  M.    Riverside  art  series.  Houghton 

Mifflin  Co  

Namely:  Greek  sculpture;  Landseer;  Michel 
Angelo;  Millet;  Murillo;  Raphael;  Rem- 
brandt; Reynolds;  Titian. 
Irving,  W.  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  other  American 
essays  from  the  Sketch  book.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.    [Riverside  literature  series  No. 

51.]  

Jackson,  H.  H.    Nelly's  silver  mine.  Little, 

.  Brown  &  Co  

Ramona.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Jewett,  S.  O.      Betty  Leicester.  Houghton 

Mifflin  Co  

Bettv    Leicester's    Christmas.  Houghton 

Mifflin  Co  

The  country  doctor.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  . 
Deephaven.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Playdays.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  . 

White  heron.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Johnston,  E.  L.,  and  Barnum,  M.  D.    Book  of 

plays  for  little  actors.  American  Book  Co. 
Johonnot,  J.    Grandfather's  stories.  American 

Book  Co  

Keysor,  J.  E.    Stories  of  great  artists.    Vol.  1-4. 

Educational  Publishing  Co  

1.  Raphael,  Murillo,  Rubens,  Diirer. 

2.  Van  Dyck,  Rembrandt,  Reynolds,  Bonheur. 

3.  Angelo,  Da  Vinci,  Titian,  Correggio. 

4.  Turner,  Corot,  Millais,  Leighton. 
Kingsley,  C.    The  heroes,  or  Greek  fairy  tales. 

Edited  by  C.  A.  McMurry.    The  Macmil- 
lan Co.    [ Macmillan 's  Pocket  classics.] 
The  water  babies.    The  Macmillan  Co.  . 
Same.    Revised  edition.    Ginn  &  Co.  . 
Kipling,  R.    Captains  courageous.  Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co  

The  jungle  book.    The  Century  Co. 
KHngensmith,  A.    Household  stories  for  little 

readers.    Flanagan  &  Co  

Knowles,  Sir  J.  T.,  compiler.    The  legends  of 

King  Arthur.    Warne  &  Co  

Kupfer,  G.  H.    Lives  and  stories  worth  remem- 
bering.   American  Book  Co  

Stories  of  long  ago.    Heath  &  Co. 


VIII 

$0,672 
.30 

VII 

.75 

IV,  V,  VI 

.60 

VIII 

.92  ea. 

VIII 

.384 

V 

VIII 

1.40 
.90 

VI 

1.08 

VI,  VII 

VIII 

VII 

II,  III,  IV 
VI 

1.08 

1.52 

1.52 
f.288*;.416f 
\  1.20 
.288*;.416| 

IV,  V,  VI 

.39 

IV,  V 

.39 

VII,  VIII 

.40  ea. 

VI,  VII 
VI,  VII 

V 

.30 
.40 
.48 

VIII 
IV,  V 

1.52 
1.52 

II 

.45 

VIII 

2.25 

III 

VI,  VII 

.48 
.61 

*  Paper. 


t  Linen. 
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Reading. —  Supplementary  Books,  continued 
Lamb,  C.    Adventures  of  Ulysses.    Heath  &  Co. 

Same.    Ginn  &  Co  

Lamb,  C,  and  M.    Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

Ginn  &  Co  

Same.    Edited  by  A.  Ainger.    The  Macmillan 

Co.    [Macmillan 's  Pocket  classics.  | 
Same.    Houghton    Mifflin    Co.  [Riverside 

literature  series.]  

Lane,  C.  A.    Stories  for  children.  American 

Book  Co  

Lang,  A.,  editor.    The  Blue  true  story  book. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co  

The  Red  true  story  book.    Longmans,  Green  & 

Co  

The  snow  man  and  other  stories.  Longmans, 

Green  &  Co  

Lansing,  M.  F.      Page,  esquire  and  knight. 

Ginn  &  Co  

Lefferts,  W.    American  leaders.    Books  1,  2. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  .... 
Lewis,  E.   The  princess  and  the  goblin.  Lippin- 
cott &  Co.  

Lights  to  literature.    Books  1  to  5.    Rand,  Mc- 
Naily  &  Co. 

Book  1  

Book  2  

Book  3  :  

Book  4  

Book  5  ......... 

Lincoln ,  A.    Selections  from  [his]  letters,  speeches 
and  state  papers.    Edited  by  Ida  M.  Tarbell. 

Ginn  &  Co  

Lindsav,  M.    Mother  stories.    Milton  Bradley 

Co  

Longfellow,  H.  W.    The  children's  hour  and 
other  poems.      Houghton   Mifflin  Co. 
[Riverside  literature  series.] 
The  courtship  of  Miles  Standish.  Houghton 

Mifflin  Co  

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Evangeline.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  

The  song  of  Hiawatha.    Edited  by  E.  J.  Flem- 
ing.    The  Macmillan  Co.  [Macmillan's 

Pocket  classics.]  

Lowell,  J.  R.    Jason's  quest.    Lothrop,  Lee  & 

Shepard  Co.   

The  vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Under  the  old  elm, 
and  other  poems.      Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
[Riverside  literature  series.]  . 
Lucia,  R.    Peter  and  Polly  in  summer.  Ameri- 
can Book  Co.  .  

Peter  and  Polly  in  winter.    American  Book  Co. 
Mabie,  H.  W.    Fairy  tales  every  child  should 
know.    Grosset  &  Dunlap  .... 
Norse  stories.    Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 


VI 

$0.36 
.48 

VII,  VIII 

.512 

VII,  VIII 

.30 

VI,  VII 

.672 

I 

.39 

V,  VI 

.58 

VI,  VII 

.64 

III 

.55 

VII,  VIII 

.416 

VI,  VII 

.74  ea. 

IV 

.60 

I,  II 

II,  III 

IV,  V 
VI,  VII 
VIII 


VIII 

II,  III 

IV,  V 
VIII 

viii 


IV,  V 
VI,  VII 

VIII 

II,  III 
III 

III 

VI,  VII,  VIII 


.40 
.44 
.52 
.64 
.80 


.42 
.94 


.256*;.48f 

.256*;  .384f 

.30 
.256*;.384f 

.30 


.40 
.90 

.256*;.384f 

.45 
.45 

.75 
.52 


•  Paper. 


f  Cloth. 
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Reading. —  Supplementary  Books,  continued. 
Macdonald,  G.    At  the  back  of  the  north  wind. 

Simplified  by  E.  Lewis.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
Mace,  W.  H.    Lincoln:  the  man  of  the  people. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.    [Little  lives  of  great 

men.]  

Washington:    a    Virginia    cavalier.  Rand, 

McNally  &  Co  

McMurry,  C.  A.    William  Tell.    Silver,  Burdett 

&  Co  

Malory,  Sir  T.    King  Arthur  and  his  noble 

knights.    Stories  from  [his]  Morte  d 'Arthur 

by  M.  MacLeod.    A.  L.  Burt  Co. 
King  Arthur  stories  from  Malory.    Done  by 

L.  O.  Stevens  and  E.  F.  Allen.  Houghton 

Mifflin  Co.    [Riverside  literature  series.] 
Marden,  O.  S.    Pushing  to  the  front.    T.  Y. 

Crowell  Co  

Stories  from  life.    American  Book  Co. 
Winning  out.    Lothrop  Publishing  Co.  . 
Martin,  F.  E.,  and  Davis,  G.  M.    Fire  brands. 

School  edition.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  . 
Martineau,  H.    Crofton  boys.  Routledge 

Same.    Heath  &  Co  

Feats  on  the  fiord.  Dutton&Co. 
The  peasant  and  the  prince.    Edited  by  S.  C. 
Bryant.    Houghton  Mifnin  Co. 

Same.    Ginn  &  Co.  

Settlers  at  home.    Dutton  &  Co. 
May,  S.  (pseud,  of  R.  C.  Clarke).    Little  grand- 
father.   Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.  . 
Little  grandmother.    Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 

Co.   

Merwin,  H.  C.    Thomas  Jefferson.  Houghton 

Mifnin  Co.    [Riverside  biographical  series.] 
Millard,  C.  N.    The  wonderful  house  that  Jack 

has.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Miller,  S.  A.,  and  Dunne,  A.  M.    In  the  heart 

of  the  forest.    Laidlaw  Bros  

Moores,  C.  W.    Abraham  Lincoln  for  boys  and 

girls.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Morcomb,  M.  E.    Red  Feather  stories.    A  book 

of  Indian  life  and  tales  for  little  readers. 

Lyons  &  Carnahan.    [Long  ago  series.] 
Mott,  S.  M.,  and  Chubb,  P.    Indoors  and  out. 

Scribner  

Muir,  J.  E.  Stickeen.  Houghton  Mifnin  Co.  . 
Newton,  C.  C.    Once  upon  a  time  in  Connecticut 

Houghton  Mifnin  Co  

Noyes,  M.  B.    Twilight  stories.    Revised  edition 

Parker  P.  Simmons  

O'Kane,  W.  C.    Jim  and  Peggy  at  Meadowbrook 

farm.    The  Macmillan  Co.    [Farm  reader 

series.]  

Orville,  F.    Bunnies  of  Bunnyboro.    Parker  P. 

Simmons  


IV  to  VI 

$0.60 

VII,  VIII 

.48 

VI  to  VIII 

.52 

VI,  VII 

.51 

VII 

.80 

VIII 

.384*;  .48f 

VI,  VII 
VI 

VI,  VII 

1.00 
.45 
1.164 

V 

IV,  V 
VII 

.60 

55 

.28;  .36;  .60 

V,  VI 
VII 

.384*;  .48| 
.512 
.60 

IV 

.50 

IV 

.50 

VIII 

.80 

V,  VI,  VII 

.60 

VI 

.51 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

.288*;.416f 

II,  III 

.534 

I 

VII,  VIII 

.48 

OCA*.   QQ/L  + 

VI,  VII 

.96 

IV,  V 

.576 

IV,  V,  VI 

.60 

III 

.48 

*  Paper. 


t  Cloth. 
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Oswell,  K.  F.    Stories  grandmother  told.  The 

Macmillan  Co.    [Every  child  series.]    .      .  Ill 
Ouida  (pseud,  of  L.  De  La  Rame).    Child  of 

Urbino.    Educational  Publishing  Co.  .      .  Ill 
A  dog  of  Flanders;    The  Nurnberg  stove. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co  IV  to  VII 

Patri,  A.    White  patch.    American  Book  Co.  VII 
Peabody,  J.  P.    Old  Greek  folk  stories  told  anew. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co  IV,  V 

Peabody,  S.  C.    Step  by  step.    Ginn  &  Co.       .  I 
Peck,  L.  B.     Near  and  far  stories.  Little, 

Brown  &  Co  Ill,  IV 

Perkins,  F.  O.,  editor.  Peter  Pan,  the  boy  who 
would  never  grow  up  to  be  a  man.  Silver, 

Burdett  &  Co  IV,  V 

Perkins,  L.  F.    The  Dutch  twins.  Houghton 

Mifflin  Co  Ill,  IV 

The  French  twins.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.       .     VI,  VII 
The  Japanese  twins.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.         IV,  V 
The  Scotch  twins.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.       .  IV 
The  Spartan  twins.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     .  IV 
Porter,  E.  H.    Pollyanna.    Page  &  Co.    .      .     VII,  VIII 
Potter,  B.    The  tailor  of  Gloucester  and  others. 

Warne  &  Co  1 

Pratt,  M.  E.       Rhoda  Thornton's  girlhood. 

Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shep&rd  Co  VI 

Pratt,  M.  L.  Legends  of  the  Norseland.  Educa- 
tional Publishing  Co  V 

Legends  of  the  Red  children.    American  Book 

Co  II,  III 

Little  flower  folks,  or  stories  from  flowerland. 

Vol.  1,  2.    Educational  Publishing  Co.       .  Ill 
Stories  from  Shakespeare.    Vol.  1  to  3.  Edu- 
cational Publishing  Co  VIII 

Stories  of  colonial  children.    Educational  Pub- 
lishing Co.   II,  III 

Prescott,  D.  R.    A  day  in  a  colonial  home. 

Marshall  Jones  Co  V,  VI 

Price,  L.  L.    Lads  and  lassies  of  other  days. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co  IV,  V 

Price,  L.  L.,  and  Gilbert,  C.  B.    Heroes  of  myth. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co  IV,  V 

Pritchard,  M.  T.,  and  Turkington,  G.  A. 
Stories   of   thrift   for   young  Americans. 

Scribner     .   VII,  VIII 

Pyle,  H.  Some  merry  adventures  of  Robin  Hood 
of  great  renown  in  Nottinghamshire.  Scrib- 
ner   .     IV,  V 

Richards,    L.    E.    The  Pig  Brother.  Little, 

Brown  &  Co  Ill,  IV 

Richardson,  A.  S.    The  girl  who  earns  her  own 

living.  Braunworth  &  Co.  .  .  .  .  VII,  VIII 
Robinson,    L.    At    the    open    door.  Silver, 

Burdett  &  Co  I,  II 

Goose  quill.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  .      .      .     Ill,  IV 
In  Toyland.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.   .      .      .1,  II 


*  Paper. 


t  Cloth. 
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Reading. —  Supplementary  Books,  continued. 

Ruskin,  J.    The  King  of  the  Golden  River. 
Gmn  &  Co  

TIT  T7 
IV,  V 

$0,384 

Same.    Heath  &  Co.  ...... 

OA 

on 

.oU 

oame.    Jtvanci,  ivicrsaiij  oc  kjo.  .  . 

• 

.OO 

Sain  tine,  J.  X.  B.    Picciola.    Translated  and 

edited  by  Alger.    Ginn  &  Co. 

VI,  VII 

.35 

Schiller,   F.   von.    William   Tell.  Translated 

and  adapted  to  school  use  by  C.  A.  McMurry. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co  

VI,  VII 

.32 

Schwartz,  J.  A.  Five  little  strangers.  American 

Book  Co  

III 

.45 

Wilderness  babies.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

VI,  VII 

.60 

Scott,  Sir  W.    Ivanhoe.    A.  L.  Burt  § 

VIII  . 

.60 

Same.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  . 

.80 

.40 

Same.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

.672J;  .768f 

Same.    Heath  &  Co  

.40 

Same.    Ginn  &  Co.   

.60 

Same.    Appleton  &  Co  

.48 

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

.30 

Same.    American  Book  Co  

.54J;  .60f 

Same.    Allyn  &  Bacon  

.80 

Same.    Newson  &  Co.    .  ... 

.448 

Kenilworth.    American  Book  Co.§  . 

vrii 

.54 

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  

.30 

The  lady  of  the  lake.    Scribner  § 

VIII 

.52 

.45 

.60 

Same.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

.80 

Same.    Heath  &  Co  

.64 

.48 

Same.    Ginn  &  Co.  

.51 

Same.    American  Book  Co  

.36;  .51 

Same.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

.24 

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  

.30 

Same.    Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

.60 

Same.    Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co  

.40 

Same.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  . 

.48 

The  lay  of  the  last  minstrel.    Houghton  Mifflin 

Co.§  

VIII 

.80 

Same.    Ginn  &  Co.  

.39 

.30 

.45 

Quentin  Durward.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.§  . 

VIII 

.58 

Same.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

.768 

.40 

Same.    Ginn  &  Co.  

.60 

.54 

.30 

Same.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  . 

.80 

Tales  of  a  grandfather.    Ginn  &  Co.§ 

viii  ! 

.48 

*  Paper.  t  Cloth.  %  Board. 

§  Any  edition  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 
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Scudder,    H.    E.,    editor.    American  poems. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co  

Fables  and  folk  stories.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
See  and  say  series,  The.    By  S.  L.  Arnold,  E.  C. 

Bonney  and  E.  F.  Southworth.  Iroquois 

Publishing  Co.f 

Books  1,  2,  3  

Serl,  E.    In  fableland.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co 
Seton=Thompson,  E.    Lobo,  Rag  and  Vixen 

Scribner  

Sewell,  A.    Black  Beauty.    Educational  Pub 

lishing  Co.  

Same.    Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  . 
Shakespeare,  W.    Julius  Caesar.    Holt  &  Co. 

Same.    World  Book  Co. 

Same.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 

Same.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  . 

Same.  Scribner  

Same.    Allyn  &  Bacon  

Same.    C.  E.  Merrill  Co. 

Same.    Houghton   Mifflin   Co.  [Riverside 
literature  series.]  

Same.    Heath  &  Co  

Same.    Ginn  &  Co.  .... 

Same.    American  Book  Co.    [Eclectic  edi- 
tion; Gateway  series;  Rolfe  edition] 

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co.  . 

Same.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
The  merchant  of  Venice.    Heath  &  Co.  . 

Same.    Holt  &  Co  

Same.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 

Same.    Allyn  &  Bacon  .... 

Same.    Longmans.  Green  &  Co.  . 

Same.    C.  E.  Merrill  Co. 

Same.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Same.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Same.    American  Book  Co.  [Eclectic  edition 
Gateway  series;  Rolfe  edition]  . 

Same.    Appleton  &  Co  

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co.  . 

Same.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
Sharp,  D.  L.    The  Fall  of  the  year.  Houghton 

Mifflin  Co  

The  Spring  of  the  year.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co 
Winter.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Shute,  K.  H.  The  land  of  song.  Silver,  Burdett 

&  Co. 

Book  1  

Book  2  ..."  

Book  3  

Sidney,  M.  (pseud,  of  H.  M.  Lothrop).  The 
gingham  bag.    Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co. 
Skinner,  H.  P.    Boys  who  became  famous  men. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co  


VIII 
III,  IV 


I  to  III 
I,  II 

IV,  V 

IV,  V 


VI 


VI 


VII,  VIII 
VII,  VIII 
VII,  VIII 


I  to  V 
VI,  VII 
VIII 

IV,  V 


VI 


$1.28 
.48;  .64* 


.52  ea. 
.544 

.576 

.17 

.52 
.42 
.38 
.42 
.51 
.48 
.65 
.32 

.256J: .384§ 
.48 
.42 

.36;  .45;  .60 
.30 
.20 
.48 
.42 
.42 
.65 
.51 
.32 

.256J;  .384§ 
.42 

.36;  .45;  .60 
.24 
.30 
.20 

.80 
.80 
.80 


.512 
.576 
.672 

1.00 

1.40 


*  School  edition.  t  Manual  to  accompany  each  book,  one  for  each  teacher, 

t  Paper.  §  Cloth. 
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Sneath,  E.  H.,  Hodges,  G.,  and  Stevens,  E.  L., 

compilers.    The   golden   rule   series.  The 

Macmillan  Co. 

The  golden  ladder  

Ill,  IV 

$0.54 

The  golden  path  

IV,  V 

V,  VI 

.60 

The  golden  door  

.75 

The  golden  key  

VI,  VII 

.75 

Snedden,  G.  S.    Docas,  the  Indian  boy  of  Santa 

IV,  V 

.64 

Spyri,  J.    Chel:  a  story  of  the  Swiss  mountains. 
Translated  by  H.  H.  Boll.    Abingdon  press. 

V,  VI 

1.00 

Heidi.    Translated  by  H.  B.  Dole.    Ginn  &  Co. 

VI,  VII 

.48 

Moni,  the  goat  boy.    Translated  by  E.  F.  Kunz. 

Ginn  &  Co  

IV,  V 

.48 

Same.  <  Translated  by  E.  P.  Stork.    J.  B. 

Lippincott  Co  

.60 

Stevenson,  A.    Children's  classics  in  dramatic 

form.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Book  1  

I,  II 

.544 

Book  2  

II,  III 

.576 

Book  3  

IV 

.608 

Book  5  

VI 

.736 

Stevenson,  R.  L.    A  child's  garden  of  verses. 

Scribner  

IV,  V 

.512 

Same.    Rand,  McNally  &  Co.      .      .  . 

.52 

Kidnapped.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

viii 

.30 

Treasure  island.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.* 

.48 

.58 

.30 

Same.    Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

.52 

Same.    American  Book  Co  

.36 

Same.    Ginn  &  Co.  

.544 

.64 

Same.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  . 

.55 

Same.  Scribner  

.48 

Same.    C.  E.  Merrill  Co  

.48 

Stickney,  J.  H.    Earth  and  sky.    Ginn  &  Co.  . 

II,  III 

Nos.  I,  II  

.384  ea 

No.  Ill  

.416 

Stockton,  F.  R.    Fanciful  tales.  Scribner 

IV,  V 

.576 

Stone,  G.  L.,  and  Fickett,  M.  G.    Famous  days 
in  the  century  of  invention.    Heath  &  Co., 

VI  to  VIII 

.58 

Stowe,  H.  B.    Pussy  willow  stories.  Hough- 

ton Mifflin  Co  

IV 

1.32 

Uncle  Tom's  cabin.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  . 

VIII 

.768 

Swift,  J.    Gulliver's  travels.    Edited  by  T.  M. 

VI,  VII 

.64 

Same.    Edited  by  E.  K.  Robinson.    Ginn  & 

Co  

VI,  VII 

.48 

Tappan,  E.  M.    Old  ballads  in  prose.  Hough- 

ton Mifflin  Co  

VII 

.768 

Thacher,  L.  W.    The  listening  child.    The  Mac- 

millan Co  

VI,  VII 

.40 

Thaxter,  C.    Stories  and  poems  for  children. 

Houghton   Mifflin   Co.    [Riverside  school 

VI,  VII 

.80 

*  Any  edition  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 
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Thomsen,  G.  Thorne-.    East  o'  the  sun  and  West 

o'  the  moon.    Row,  Peteison  &  Co. 
Thomson,  J.  S.    Bud  and  bamboo.  Appleton 

&  Co.  .  .  

Tomlinson,  E.  T.   The  young  defenders.  Silver, 

Burdett  &  Co  

Trent,  W.  P.    Robert  E.  Lee.    Small,  Maynard 

&  Co.  [Beacon  biographies.]  .... 
Trowbridge,   J.   T.    Cudjo's   cave.  Lothrop, 

Lee  &  Shepard  Co  

His  one  fault.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.  . 
The  Tinkham  brothers'  tide  mill.  Lothrop, 

Lee  &  Shepard  Co   . 

Tucker,  L.  E.,  and  Ryan,  E.  L.  Historical 

plavs  of  colonial  days.    Longmans,  Green  & 

c0:   . 

Twain,  Mark,  pseud.    See  Clemens,  S.  L. 

Van    Dyke,   H.     The   first   Christmas  tree. 

Scribner  

Wade,  M.  H.    Ten  big  Indians.    Wilde  &  Co.  . 

Ten  little  Indians.    Wilde  &  Co. 
Wallace,  L.    Ben  Hur.    Harper  .... 
Warner,  CD.    A-hunting  of  the  deer.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.  [Riverside  literature  series 

No.  37]  

Being  a  boy.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Warren,  C.  F.    Garden  series.    C.  M.  Clarke 

Publishing  Co  

Little  Goldie  Goldenrod  and  her  friends. 
Little  Bettie  Marigold  and  her  friends 
Little  Polly  Primrose  and  her  friends 

Little  Danny  Dandelion  

Little  Peter  Pansj'  

Webster,    D.     Daniel    WTebster    for  young 
Americans.    By  C.  F.  Richardson.  Little, 

Brown  &  Co.   

White,  E.  O.    A  borrowed  sister.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.  .  . 

Ednah  and  her  brothers.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
A  little  girl  of  long  ago.   Houghton  Mifflin  Co 
An  only  child.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
When  Molly  was  six.    Houghton,  Miffin  Co.  . 
Whitney,  A.  D.  T.    A  summer  in  Leslie  Gold- 

thwaite's  life.    Houghton  Miffllin  Co. 
Whittier,  J.  G.    Selections  from  Child  life  in 
poetry  and  prose.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
[Riverside  literature  series.]  .... 
Snowbound;  Among  the  hills;  Songs  of  labor; 
Mabel  Martin,  and  other  poems.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.    [Riverside  literature  series.] 
Wiggin,  K.  D.    The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.            .  . 
The  flag-raising.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  . 
Polly    Oliver's    problem.    Houghton  Mifflin 
Co  


Ill 
VI 

VI,  VII 


VIII 
VI 

VII 


V,  VI,  VII 


VI 

V,  VI,  VII 

III 

VIII 


VI,  VII 

VII,  VIII 

I,  II,  III 


VIII 

III 
III 

IV 

III 
III 

VI,  VII 


VI,  VII 


VI,  VII 

IV 
VI 

VII,  VIII 


$0.48 

.28 

.576 

.45 

.666 
1.00 

1.00 
.64 


.60 
.80 
.80 
1.459 


.256*;  384f 
.48 


.75 
.32 
.32 
.32 
.32 


.65 

1.32 
1.32 
.60 
1.32 
1.32 

1.40 


.48 


.256*;  .384f 
.72 

.288*;  .416f 
.48 


*  Paper. 


t  Cloth. 
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Wiggin,  K.  D.,  continued. 
Rebecca    of    Sunnybrook    Farm.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co  

Wiggin,  K.  D.,  and  Smith,  N.  A.  The  story 
hour.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Wiley,  B.  Mewanee,  the  little  Indian  boy.  Sil- 
ver, Burdett  &  Co  

Wiltse,  S.  E.  Folk  lore  stories  and  proverbs. 
Ginn  &  Co  

Woods,  M.  H.  Children's  first  story  book. 
American  Book  Co  

Wright,  W.  H.    Ben,  the  black  bear.  Scribner, 

Wyss,  J.  D.  The  Swiss  family  Robinson. 
Edited    by   M.   Godolphin.  Educational 

Pubhshing  Co  

Same.    Edited  by  J.  H.  Stickney.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Yonge,  C.  The  Lances  of  Lynwood.  Lothrop, 
Lee  &  Shepard  

Geography. 
Text-books. 

Adams,   C.   C.     An   elementary  commercial 

geography.    Appleton  &  Co. 
Atwood,  W.  W.    See  Frye,  A.  E.,  and  Atwood, 

W.  W. 
Brigham,  A.  P. 

tials  of  geography, 
ican  Book  Co. 

First  book  

First  book,  Part  1  

First  book,  Part  2  

Second  book  (with  Massachusetts  supplement), 

Second  book,  Part  1  

Second  book,  Part  2  

Frye,  A.  E.,  and  Atwood,  W.  W.  New  geography. 
Ginn  &  Co.  [The  Frye- Atwood  geographical 
series.] 

Book  1,  by  A.  E.  Frve  

Book  2,  Part  1,  by  W.  W.  Atwood  . 

Book  2,  Part  2,  by  W.  W.  Atwood  . 

Book  2,  complete,  by  W.  W.  Atwood 

Book  2,  New  England  edition,   by   W.  W. 

Atwood  

King,  C.  F.  Elementary  geography.  Scribner  . 

Advanced  geography.  Scribner 
Red  way,  J.  W.,  and  Hinman,  R.   Natural  intro- 
ductory geography.    American  Book  Co.  . 

Natural  school  geography.  American  Book  Co. 
Tarr,  R.  S.,  and  McMurry,  F.  M.    Tarr  and 
McMurry's  geographies.     Revised  edition. 
Book  1,  2.    The  Macmillan  Co.*  . 

Book  1  

Part  1  

Part  2  


and  MacFarlane,  C.  T. 
Revised  edition. 


Essen- 
Amer- 


VIII 

$0,672 

III,  IV,  V 

1.20 

III 

.48 

II 

.416 

I 

.39 

IV,  V,  VI 

.88 

III 

V,  VI, 
VIII 


VII 


VII,  VIII 


IV  to  VI 
IV 

V,  VI 
VII,  VIII 
VII 
VIII 


IV,  V 

VI  to  VIII 


IV  to  VIII 
IV  to  VIII 

IV  to  VIII 
IV  to  VIII 


IV  to  VIII 


.50 
.54 

1.00 


1.10 


1.05 
.63 
.81 

1.47 
.99 
.90 


.96 
.96 
.96 
1.59 

1.74 

.992 
1.00 

.75 
1.35 


.84 
.51 
.72 


Four-part  edition  also  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 
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Tarr,  R.  S.,  continued. 

Book  2  

Part  1  

Part  2  


Supplementary  Books. 
Allen ,  N.  B.  Geographical  and  industrial  studies. 

Ginn  &  Co. 

Asia  

South  America  

United  States  

Andrews,  J.    Each  and  all.    Ginn  &  Co.  . 

Seven  little  sisters.    Ginn  &  Co.  . 
Around  the  world.    Books  1-5.    Silver,  Burdett 

&  Co  

Book  1,  by  C.  Tolman  and  C.  F.  and  S.  W. 

Carroll  

Book  2,  by 

Carroll 
Book  3,  by  C.  Tolman, 

and  S.  W.  Carroll 
Book  4,  bv  C.  Tolman 

and  S.  W.  Carroll 
Book  5,  by  C.  Tolman, 

and  S.  W.  Carroll 
Bowman,  I.     South  America: 

reader.   Rand,  McNally  &  Co 

peoples  series.]  

Brigham,  A.  P.   From  trail  to  railway 

Co  

Brooks,  E.  C.    The  story  of  cotton. 

McNally  &  Co  

Butterworth,  H.    Zigzag  journeys  in  Europe. 

The  Page  Co  

Zigzag  journeys  in  the  Orient.  The  Page  Co.*  . 
By  land  and  sea.    Perry  Mason  Co.  [Youth's 

Companion  series.]  

Carpenter,  F.  G.    Around  the  world  with  the 

children.    American  Book  Co. 
Foods  and  their  uses.     An  industrial  reader. 

Scribner  

Geographical  reader  on   Africa.  American 

Book  Co  

Geographical  reader  on  Asia.    American  Book 

Co   .      .  . 

Geographical  reader  on  Australia,  our  colonies 

and  other  islands  of  the  sea.  American  Book 

Co   .  . 

Geographical  reader  on  North  America.  Ameri- 
can Book  Co  

How  the  world  is  clothed.  American  Book  Co. 
How  the  world  is  fed.  American  Book  Co.  . 
How  the  world  is  housed.  American  Book  Co. 
New  geographical  readers,    American  Book  Co. 

Europe  

South  America  


C.  Tolman  and  C.  F.  and  S.  W. 

H.  L.  Jerome  and  C.  F. 

E.  M.  Hart  and  C.  F. 

L.  M.  Waldo,' and  C.  F. 

geography 
[Lands  and 

Ginn  & 

Rand, 


VI,  VII 
VI  to  VIII 


VI,  VII 
IV,  V 
IV,  V 

.69 
.50 
.50 

II 

.544 

III 

.57 

IV 

.63 

IV,  V 

.66 

Tf  ~\TT 

V,  VI 

.69 

VI,  VII 

1.00 

VII,  VIII 

.50 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

.75 

VI,  VII 
VI,  VII 

1.50 

VI,  VII 

.50 

IV 

.54 

VII,  VIII 

.60 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

.60 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

.60 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

.60 

VI,  VII,  VIII 
VIII 

VII 

VII,  VIII 

.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 

.75 
.75 

*  Out  of  print. 
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Chamberlain,  J.  F.  How  we  are  clothed.  The 

Macmillan  Co  

How  we  are  fed.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
How  we  are  sheltered.    The  Macmillan  Co.  . 
How  we  travel.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
Cherubini,  E.  Pinocchio  in  Africa.  Translated 

by  A.  Patri.    Ginn  &  Co  

Dodge,  R.  E.    A  reader  in  physical  geography  for 

beginners.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  . 
Fairbanks,  H.  W.  Home  geography  for  primary 

grades.    Educational  Publishing  Co.  . 
Fisher,  E.  F.    Resources'and  industries  of  the 

United  States.    Ginn  &  Co  

Frye,  A.  E.  First  steps  in  geography.  Ginn  &  Co. 
Grammar  school  geography.    Ginn  &  Co. 
New  geography.    Book  1.    Ginn  &  Co  . 
Gibson,  C.  C.  "  In  the  golden  East.  Little, 

Brown  &  Co  

Guyot,   A.   H.     Introduction  to  geography. 

American  Book  Co.  .  

Haaren,  J.  H.     First  notions  of  geography. 

Heath  &  Co  

Hall,  A.  B.,  and  Chester,  C.  L.  Panama  and  the 

canal.    Newsqn  &  Co  

Heilprin,  A.    The  earth  and  its  storv.  Silver, 

Burdett&Co  

Huntington,  E.    Asia:    a  geography  reader. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co  

Johnston,  C.   New  England.  A  human  interest 
geographical  reader.    The  Macmillan  Co.  . 
Keller,  A.  G.,  and  Bishop,  A.  L.  Commercial 

and  industrial  geography.    Ginn  &  Co. 
King,  C.  F.   Geographical  readers.  Nos.  1-6. 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard. 

Nos.  1-3  

Nos.  4,  5  

No.  6  .   

Krout,  M.  H.     Alice's  visit  to  the  Hawaiian 

Islands.    American  Book  Co. 
McDonald,  E.  B.,  and  Dalrymple,  J.  Little 
people   even^where   series.    Little,  Brown 

&  Co  

Betty  in  -Canada  

Boris  in  Russia  

Chandra  in  India  

Colette  in  France  

Donald  in  Scotland  

Fritz  in  Germany  

Gerda  in  Sweden  

Hassan  in  Egypt  

Josef  a  in  Spain  

Kathleen  in  Ireland  

Manuel  in  Mexico  

Mart  a  in  Holland   

Rafael  in  Italy  .  

Ume  San  in  Japan  


III,  IV,  V 
VII,  VIII 

IV,  V 
VII,  VIII 

V,  VI 

VI,  VII,  VIII 
IV,  V 

VII,  VIII 
IV,  V 

VI,  VII,  VIII 
IV,  V,  VI 

VI,  VII 
IV,  V 
IV 

VII,  VIII 
VII 

VI  to  VIII 
V  to  VIII 
VIII 


IV,  V 
VI,  VII 
VIII 


vi,  vn 


IV,  V,  VI  i 
IV,  V,  VI 
IV,  V,  VI 

VI,  VII 
VI 
IV 

IV,  V,  VI 
IV,  V,  VI 
IV,  V,  VI 
V 

IV,  V 
VI 

IV,  V,  VI 

VII,  VIII 
IV,  V,  VI 


*  Out  of  print.    No  longer  published. 
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Geography. —  Supplementary  Books,  continued. 

jviciTiurry,  \y.          xioiieeis  01  tue  ivussissippi 

t  '  o  1 1  £\t  '           !  1  \  f\   A/To  /->TY-i  ill  n  -n  ( 

vaiiey .     1116  iviacmiuan  v^o.  .... 

VT  VTT 
VI,  V  11 

$u.ou 

Pioneers  of  the  Rocky  IVIountains  and  the  W  est. 

T'hp  A/Tt>r>TYiill.Tn  C^.n 

X  lie  lVAdLIlllllcliX  VyU.  ...... 

VT  VTT 

V  X,    V  XX 

fin 

.DO 

Pioneers  on  land,  and  sea.    The  IMacmillan  Co. 

VT  VTT 
VI,  V  11 

fin 

ivicivi urry,  r .  ivi.     ine  geogiapny  01  wie  great 

Tirol*       Tnp  A/Tc»  pmillo.  n  %,r\ 

Vvdil.       J.  lit!  IVXctOlllllicXXl  V^U.  .... 

*3fi 

iviciTi urry ,  a.   ivi.,  dim  xaiKins,  ri.  xj.  niie~ 

iiieiitd/iy    geogicipny.  oingie   etuuon.  iiig 

ATT  q  r»m  limn  \,n 

IV  to  VI 

A  rlifAT-,  ft /  w  1  ryrwifTV')  > \ n  a'        Tno  A/To  nmil  1  o r\ 
rxU.  VclIlOcU.  gtJUgi  ctjJii  V  .       X  11c  iVXHUIIlilldXL  v^U. 

VT  in  VTTT 
v  x  tu  V  XXX 

Millar      O     T      T.it+fp    npnnlo    nf     Acta       Tf!  P 

• 

Duttnn  At  Cn 

U U.  U  UUll  <V.  V^(J .       ....  . 

TV  V 

XV,  V 

\ ^  J firl/     C \     A        TTnmp  lifo  ornimrl  +no  Tumrlrl  A 
jviii           vjr.  xi      xxuxiic  iiic  d/Kjuxiu.  tiic  wcjinx.  xx 

(TfiriOTaTnViir.^l    rpnrlpi*    fnv    + Vi  p    fniirrn    err  a  rl  p 
^CU^l  ctjJlllOail    1  caiixcl     1U1      vllt!    1UU.1L/11  J^lclAit;. 

TTmicrVi trin  Mifflin  On 

IV  V 

XV,  V 

.768 

1\J\  nrrtz    O       Hnmp  lifp  in  ill  lands:      T^nnlra  1  

Jf  lui  1  ISj   VV .       XXU111C  11AC  111  clll  Idllvlo.      -DUUlxo  x  o. 

T    "Pi    T  ,i  TiTii  n  nr\t  f"  (In 
J.  X->.  -UippillOUtU  VvU. 

RnnV  1  2 

VI  VTT  VTTT 

V  i ,    V  XXj    V  XXX 

.64 

Bonk  3 

VII,  VIII 

!64 

rilmcf^'iH    TT!   fl     QTirl  flriTit   T?,   "R                or»rl  l\Tan 
WiITl£>Lfc?d.U?  Jli.  Vjt.,  dJlU  VjrldJlLj  Hi.  J3.     IN  GU.  allU  IN  <AH 

i*n  TTr»  1 1  q  Ti  rl       r\  nw    lPo  o  t*  q  ri  "n  /vr 

I  to  III 

.48 

Our  conntrv:  Kpst    Pprrv  Mncinn  ^  Co  fThp 

VT  VTT 

V  X,    V  XX 

.40 

Our  rnnnffv1    AA^ocf        pArnr    A /To  o/-\-n  ^tr  Pr*  TT^no 
UUi  LUUIILlj  .    V>  cbt.      ±  kdliy}  IVicloOIl  <X  [XXit; 

1    .nTYkTiQTIl  All    COTlOC  1 

VT  VTT 

V  X,    V  XX 

.40 

Parker,  E.  W.,  and  Helm,  N.  L.  Uncle  Robert's 

cr o n  ctv a  7 1  n       ^        A  T^T^lo'fT^Ti  \,r\ 

IV  V 

X  V  ,  V 

.40 

PprHiif*  TT   A     CJhilH  lifp  in  nt,hpr  l^nrlc;  T?£mH 

TV 

X  V 

.68 

Red  way,  J.  W.   Natural  elementary  geography. 

.75 

I\LllKiL  1C5AH  J-XJOK  v^U.  ...... 

TV  V 

1  V  ,  V 

t?  t  oro"c    TT.      .^I/aVioo  fr*/^T>^  lnnflo        Giincnmo  Amori- 
rv'feJ4-**«  Xj .     Ol/UHtJo  11U111  Ictlltlo  Ul  BUIlk3llllltJ.  /A-IllcH" 

pan  Rnnlr  (!n 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

.45 

1? rkr' hplfa  1 1    \AT    Ti1      r^pr»0"T*Q t»Vi r»f  pnmmprpp  q n rl 

IXULyllCICaU,     VV  •   X  .       VJCUgl  <X ^JLiy    KJI   CvJllllllCl^C  CbUKX 

industry.     Revised   edition.  Educational 

1.25 

Mn  Kl  i  oVi  l-n  rr  (  /~\ 

VI T  VTTT 

V  XX,    V  XXX 

/jrpnf    Ampfipcin  inrlnG'TT*iPG       A     H  mnocron  (  ,r\ 

"OXCtAO   xxlllcl  lUutii   1111XU.&  vl  ICo.       A .    X  IdXlO/^tXll    V^U . 

VI  VIII 

.625 

VT1  VTTT 

V  XX,    V  XXX 

.625 

Products  of  the  soil  ...... 

VTT  VTTT 

V  11,    V  XXX 

.625 

Transportation  ...  ... 

VTTT 

V  XXX 

.625 

1?  1 1  fiAri"             V^7"       r^pr*o*TQ  nni  r»Q  1  "rporloi*  Siir^lovr 
IV.UL>CI  L,    VV  .    VV  .       VXCUgl  ttpillL/dl  IcaUcl.       Olljlc^  OC 

.585 

VIII 

Qr*  V\  wr  n  f  \i  a      TT       n~iilrlrpn    nf    flip    pnlrl  inlrlllno- 
Ovll  W<lLI\Cl,     X  .        V_yllllLll  ell    Ul     L11C    1_/U1VX.       J-.jLl LIL«X 

1  inn  o  1  T-^n  r"\l  l  or\  l  n  fr  I  r\ 

VT  VTT 

V  X ,    V  XX 

1.05 

ocriDner  s  vjreogi apxucai  icduyi.   ixiiitji  ican  xjouiv 

Co  

IV,  V,  VI 

Shaler,  N.  S.  The  story  of  our  continent.  Ginn 

&  Co  

VIII 

1.184 

Shaw,  E.  R.  Big  people  and  little  people  of  other 

.39 

lands.    American  Book  Co  

IV,  V 

Smith,  J.  R.    Human  geography.    Books  1,  2. 

J.  C.  Winston  Co. 

1.02 

Book  1.    Peoples  and  countries 

IV  to  VI 

Book  2.    Regions  and  trade  .... 

VI,  VII 

1.29 
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Elementary  Schools. 


Grades.' 


Price. 


Geography. —  Supplementary  Books,  concluded. 
Starr,  F.    Strange  peoples.    Heath  &  Co. 
Taylor,  B.    Boys  of  other  countries.    Putnam  . 
Wade,  M.  H.   The  little  cousin  series.   Page  & 

Co.     ...  .  

Our  little  African  cousin;  Our  little  Brown 

cousin;  Our  little  Cuban  cousin;  Our  little 

Eskimo  cousin;  Our  little  Hawaiian  cousin; 

Our  little  Indian  cousin;  Our  little  Japanese 

cousin;  Our  little  Philippine  cousin ;  Our  little 

Porto  Rican  cousin ;  Our  little  Russian  cousin. 
Werthner,  W.  B.  How  man  makes  markets. 

Talks  on  commercial  geography.   The  Mac- 

millan  Co.    [Every  child's  series.] 
Winslow,  J.  O.  Geography  readers.  Heath  &  Co. 

The  earth  and  its  people  

The  United  States  

Our  American  neighbors  

Europe  

Distant  countries  ....  .  . 

World,  The,  and  its  people.   Edited  by  Larkin 

Dunton.  Books  3-12.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
Book  3.  Our  own  country,  by  Minna  C.  Smith. 
Book  4.   Our  American  neighbors,  by  F.  E.  Coe. 
Book  5.   Modern  Europe,  by  F.  E.  Coe  . 
Book  6.  Life  in  Asia,  by  Mary  C.  Smith 
Book  7.  Views  in  Africa,  by  A.  B.  Badlam  . 
Book  8.    Australia  and  the  islands  of  the  sea , 

by  Eva  M.  C.  Kellogg  

Book  9.    Hawaii  and  its  people,  by  A.  S. 

Twombly  

Book  10.   South  American  republics,  by  W.  F. 

Markham  and  W.  A.  Smith  .... 
Book  11.     The  story  of  the  PhiHppines,  by 

Adeline  Knapp  

Book  12.    Porto  Rico,  by  J.  B.  Seabury 

History. 
Text-books. 

Bassett,  J.  S.  The  plain  story  of  American  his- 
tory.   The  Macmillan  Co  

Beard,  C.  A.,  and  Bagley,  W.  C.  A  first  book  in 
American  history.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Bourne,  H.  E.,  and  Benton,  E.  J.  A  history  of 
the  United  States.  Revised  edition.  Heath 
&  Co  

Charming,  E.  Elements  of  United  States  history. 
The  Macmillan  Co.  .  .... 

A  short  history  of  the  United  States.  Re- 
vised edition.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Fiske,  J.  A  history  of  the  United  States  for 
schools.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  . 

Gordy,  W.  F.    Elementary  history  of  the  United 
states.    1917  edition.  Scribner 
History  of  the  United  States.    1922  edition. 
Scribner  


VI,  VII,  VIII 
VI,  VII 

IV,  V 


VII,  VIII 

IV,  V 

V,  VI 
VI 
VI 
VII 


IV,  V 
VI,  VII 
VI,  VII,  VIII 
VI,  VII,  VIII 
VI,  VII,  VIII 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

VI,  VII,  VIII 
VIII 


VI,  VII,  VIII 

VI,  VII 

VII,  VIII 

VI,  VII 

VII,  VIII 
VII,  VIII 
VI 

VII,  VIII 


$0.74 
1.60 


.72  ea. 


.60 


.77  ea. 


.57 
.69 
.75 
.69 
.65 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.66 
.60 


.80 
.90 

1.22 
.90 

1.00 

1.376 
.896 

1.28 
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History. —  Text-books,  concluded. 

Gordy,  W.  F.,  continued. 

History  of  the  United  States  for  schools.  New 
edition.    Scribner  .... 

Guindon,  F.  A.  Boston  and  her  story.  Heath 
&  Co.  .   

Mace,  W.  H.  A  school  history  of  the  United 
States.   Rand,  McNally  &  Co.    . . 

McM aster.  J.  B.  Brief  history  of  the  United 
States.  Revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
American  Book  Co  

Montgomery,  D.  H.    An  elementary  American 

history.    Ginn  &  Co  

Leading  facts  in  American  history.    New  re- 
vised edition.    Ginn  &  Co  

Thwaites,  R.  G.,  and  Kendall,  C.  N.  A  history 
of  the  United  States.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Wood  burn,  J.  A.,  and  Moran,  T.  F.  Elementary 
American  history  and  government.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co  


Supplementary  Histories. 

Atkinson,  A.  M.  European  beginnings  of  Ameri- 
can history.    Ginn  &  Co  

Barnes,  M.  D.  S.,  and  E.  Studies  in  American 
history.    Heath  &  Co  

Beard,  C.  A.,  and  Bagley,  W.  C.  The  history 
of  the  American  people.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Blaisdelf,  A.  F.,  and  Ball,  F.  K.  American  his- 
tory for  little  folks.    School  edition.  Little, 

Brown  &  Co  

The  child's  book  of  American  history.  School 
edition.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Bourne,  H.  E.,  and  Benton,  E.  J.  History  of 
the  United  States.    Revised  edition.  Heath 

&  Co  

Introductory  American  history.    Heath  &  Co. 

Brittain,  H.  L.,  and  Harris,  J.  C.  Historical 
reader  for  schools.    American  Book  Co. 

Cornman,  O.  P.,  and  Gerson,  O.  A  topical  sur- 
vey of  United  States  history.    Heath  &  Co.  . 

Dickson,  M.  S.  American  history  for  grammar 
schools.    The  Macmillan  Co.* 

Eggleston,  E.  First  book  in  American  history. 
American  Book  Co  

Form  an,  S.  E.  A  historv  of  the  United  States. 
The  Century  Co.     .      .  . 

Hart,  A.  B.  School  history  of  the  United  States. 
American  Book  Co  

Hart,  A.  B.,  and  Channing,  E.,  editors.  Ameri- 
can history  leaflets.  Nos.  1  to  36,  inclusive. 
Parker  P.  Simmons  .  .    <  . 

Higginson,  T.  W.  Young  folks'  history  of  the 
United  States.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  . 


VII,  VIII 
IV  to  VI 
VII,  VIII 

VI,  VII 
VI,  VII 
VI,  VII,  VIII 

VI,  VII,  VIII 


VII,  VIII 
VII,  VIII 

IV,  V 
V 

VII,  VIII 
VII,  VIII 

VII,  VIII 

VI,  VII,  VIII 
IV,  V 


VII,  VIII 

VI,  VII,  VIII 
VI 


*  Also  in  3  parts. 
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Elementary  Schools. 


Grades. 

Price. 

V  to  VII 

$0.96 

VII,  VIII 

1.09 

VII,  VIII 

1.40 

VIII 

1.44 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

1.06 

History. —  Supplementary  Histories,  concluded. 

Hodgdon,  J.  R.    A  first  course  in  American  his- 
tory.   Books  1,  2.    Heath  &  Co. 
Book  1.    Discoverers,  explorers  and  colonists  . 
Book  2.    The  national  period  .... 

Mace,  W.  H.,  and  Bogardus,  F.  S.  School  his- 
tory.   Rand,  McNally  &  Co  

Montgomery,  D.  H.  Student's  American  his- 
tory.   Second  revised  edition.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Morris,  C.  School  history  of  the  United  States. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  

Mowry,  W.  A.,  and  A.  M.  First  steps  in  the 
history  of  our  country.    Silver,  Burdett  & 

Co  

A  history  of  the  United  States  for  schools. 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.      .      .      .  . 

Nida,  W.  L.  The  dawn  of  American  history  in 
Europe.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Perry,  A.  C,  and  Price,  G.  A.  American  history. 
First  book.    American  Book  Co.  . 

Reed,  H.  E.  Student's  guide  in  American  his- 
tory.   Iroquois  Publishing  Co. 

Sheldon,  M.  D.    See  Barnes,  M.  D.  S. 

Southworth,  G.  Van  D.  A  first  book  in  Ameri- 
can history,  with  European  beginnings. 
Illustrated.    Appleton  &  Co. 

Thomas,  A.  C.  An  elementary  history  of  the 
United  States.    Heath  6l  Co  

Thompson,  W.  The  first  book  in  United  States 
history.    Heath  &  Co  

Wood  burn,  J.  A.,  and  Moran,  T.  F.  Introduc- 
tion to  American  historv.  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co  ■■'  

Supplementary  Books. 

Abbott,  J.    Charles  I.    Harper  .... 
History  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Harper 
Chevalier  de  La  Salle  and  his  companions. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co  

Andrews,  J.    Ten  boys  who  lived  on  the  road 

from  Long  Ago  till  Now.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Baldwin,  J.    Conquest  of  the  old  Northwest. 

American  Book  Co  

Discovery  of  the  old  Northwest.  American 

Book  Co  

Bass ,  M.  F.  Stories  of  pioneer  life.  Heath  &  Co, 
Beebe,  M.  B.    Four  American  naval  heroes. 

American  Book  Co  

Blaisdell,  A.  F.    Short  stories  from  English 

historv.    Ginn  &  Co  

Blaisdell,  A.  F.,  and  Ball,  F.  K.    The  American 
history  story  book.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Heroic  deeds  of  American  sailors.    School  edi- 
tion.   Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Log  cabin  days :  American  history  for  beginners, 
Little,  Brown  &  Co  


VI,  VII 
VIII 

VI,  VII,  VIII 
VI 


VI.,  VII 

VI,  VII 
VI 

VII,  VIII 

VIII 
VIII 

VIII 

VI,  VII 

VII,  VIII 

VII,  VIII 
IV,  V 

VI,  VII 

VI,  VII 

IV,  V 

V,  VI,  VII 
IV,  V 
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History. —  Supplementary  Books,  continued. 
Brigham,    A.    P.    Geographic    influences  in 

American  history.    Ginn  &  Co.  . 
Brooks,  E.  S.    Stories  of  the  old  Bay  State. 

American  Book  Co  

Brown,  E.  V.    When  the  world  Was  young. 

World  Book  Co  

Burton,  A.  H.    The  story  of  the  Indians  of  New 

England.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  . 
Church,  A.  J.    Stories  from  English  history  from 
Julius  Caesar  to  Queen  Victoria.    The  Mac- 

millan  Co  

Coe,  F.  E.    Founders  of  our  country.  American 

Book  Co  

Makers  of  the  nation.    American  Book  Co. 
Corney,  E.,  and  Dorland,  G.  W.    Great  deeds 

of  great  men.    Heath  &  Co  

Dodge,   N.   S.    Stories  of  American  history. 

Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  .  . 
Drake,  S.  A.    On  Plymouth  rock.    Lothrop,  Lee 

&  Shepard   

The  making  of  New  England.    Scribner  . 
Elson,  H.  W.    Sidelights  on  American  history. 

2  vols.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Elson,  H.  W.,  and  Macmullan,  C.  E.    The  story 
of  our  country.    World  Book  Co.  [Founda- 
tion history  series.] 
Book  1  ........ 

Book  2  

Faris,  J.  T.    Makers  of  our  history.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Real  stories  from  our  history.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Gordy,  W.  F.    American  beginnings  in  Europe. 

Scribner  

American  leaders  and  heroes.    Scribner  . 
Stories  of  American  explorers.    An  historical 
reader.    Scribner.    .  .... 

Stories  of  early  American  history.  Scribner. 
Griffls,   W.   E.     The  romance  of  conquest. 
Wilde  &  Co.      .      .      .      .      .      .  '  . 

The  romance  of  discovery.    Wilde  &  Co.  . 
Guerber,  H.  A.      The  "story  of  the  thirteen 

colonies.    American  Book  Co. 
Haaren,  J.  H.,  and  Poland,  A.  B.    Famous  men 
of  Greece.    American  Book  Co. 
Famous  men  of  Rome.    American  Book  Co. 
Famous  men  of  the  Middle  Ages.  American 

Book  Co  

Hale,  E.  E.    Historic  Boston  and  its  neighbor- 
hood.   Appleton  &  Co  

Hall,  J.    Men  of  old  Greece.    Little,  Brown  & 

Co  

Hancock,  M.  S.    Children  of  history.  Parts 

1,  2.    Little,  Brown  &  Co  

Part  1.    Early  times  

Part  2.    Later  times  

Hart,  A.  B.,  and  Chapman,  A.  B.    How  our 
grandfathers  lived.    The  Macmillan  Co. 


VIII 
VI,  VII 

III 

VI 


VIII 

1.25 

VT  VTT 
VI,  V  11 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

.54 

VTT  VTTT 
V 11,  V  111 

84. 

TV  V 
IV,  V 

■  OOO 

VI,  VII 

VTTT 
V  111 

.50 

VTT  VTTT 
Vll,  V  111 

.j7u  ea« 

TV   V  VT 

IV,  V ,  V  L 

V,  VI,  VII 
VII,  VIII 
VI 

.61 
.75 
.69 

VII,  VIII 
VI  to  VIII 

.896 
.80 

V,  VI 
VI 

.64 
.704 

VIII 
VIII 

1.20 
1.20 

VII 

.60 

IV,  V 
IV,  V 

.54 
.54 

VI,  VII 

.54 

VIII  . 

.96 

VI,  VII 

.68 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

.72 
.76 

VII,  VIII 

.75 
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Grades. 


History. —  Supplementary  Books,  continued. 

Hart,  A.  B.,  and  Hazard,  B.  E.    Colonial  chil- 
dren.   The  Macmillan  Co  

Hart,  A.  B.,  and  Hill,  M.    Camps  and  firesides  of 
the  Revolution.    The  Macmillan  Co.  . 

Hart,  A.  B.,  and  Stevens,  E.    The  romance  of 
the  Civil  War.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Hasbrouck,  L.  S..  The  boy's  Parkman.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co  

Hazard,  B.  E.,  and  Dutton,  S.  T.    Indians  and 
pioneers.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  . 

Higginson,  T.  W.    Young  folks'  book  of  Ameri- 
can explorers.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Johnson,  W.   H.      The  world's  discoverers. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  

Johnston,  C,  and  Spencer,  C.     Ireland's  story. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co  

Johonnot,  J.    Stories  of  heroic  deeds.  Ameri- 
can Book  Co  

Stories  of  our  country.    American  Book  Co.  . 
Ten  great  events  in  historv.    American  Book 
Co  

Judson,  H.  P.    The  young  American.  Charles 
E.  Merrill  Co  

Kingsley,   N.   F.    Four  American  explorers. 

American  Book  Co.  

The  story  of  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis  and 
Captain  William  Clarke.    American  Book  Co. 

Lucia,  R.    Stories  of  American  discoveries  for 
little  Americans.    American  Book  Co. 

Mace,  W.  H.    Piimary  history  stories  of  heroism. 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co  

Moore,  N.    See  Tiffany,  N.  M. 

Mowry,  W.  A.,  and  A.  M.   American  inventions 
and  inventors.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Otis,  J.  (pseud,  of  J.  0.  Kaler) .    Calvert  of  Mary- 
land.   American  Book  Co  

Maiy  of  Plymouth.    American  Book  Co. 
Richard  of  Jamestown.    American  Book  Co. 
Ruth  of  Boston.    American  Book  Co. 
Stephen  of  Philadelphia.    American  Book  Co. 

Parkman,  F.    Rivals  for  America.    Edited  by 
L.  S.  Hasbrouck.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
The   struggle  for  a   continent.    Edited  by 
P.Edgar.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.     .      .  . 

Perry,  F.  M.    Four  American  inventors.  Ameri- 
can Book  Co  

Perry,  F.  M.,  and  Beebe,  K.    Four  American 
pioneers.    American  Book  Co. 

Piercy,  W.  D.    Great  inventions  and  discoveries. 
Charles  E.  Merrill  Co  

Pratt,  M.  L.    America's  story  for  America's 
children.    Volumes  1  to  4.    Heath  &  Co. 
American  history  stories.    Volume  4.  Educa- 
tional Publishing  Co  

Pumphrey,  M.  Pilgrim  stories.  Rand,  McNally 
&  Co  


IV,  V 
VI,  VII 


VIII 

.75 

VII,  VIII 

.72 

IV,  V 

.69 

VI 

1.20 

VI,  VII 

1.60  . 

VII,  VIII 

1.60 

■\7T  "V7TT 

VI,  Vll 
IV,  V 

.39 
.45 

VII,  VIII 

.51 

VI,  VII 

.704 

V,  VI 

.48 

IV,  V 

.39 

III,  IV 

.45 

IV,  V,  VI 

.96 

T7T  ^TT 

VI,  VII 

.768 

V,  VI 
IV,  V,  VI 

T"V7     "VT     T  7  T 

IV,  V,  VI 
IV,  V,  VI 
IV,  V,  VI 

.39 
.39 
.39 
.39 
.39 

VII,  VIII 

.72 

VI  to  VIII 

1.40 

VI,  VII 

.48 

VI,  VII 

.48 

VII,  VIII 

.48 

IV  to  VII 

.77  ea. 

IV,  V 

.288;  .40 

IV,  V 

.52 
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Elementary  Schools. 

Grades. 

Price. 

History. —  Supplementary  Books,  continued. 

Rooinson,  E.    A  little  daughter  of  liberty.  Page 

&  KjO.  ......... 

VI 

$0.40 

A  little  Puritan  cavalier.    Page  &  Co. 

V 

.40 

A  little  Puritan  rebel.    Page  &  Co. 

VII 

.40 

bean  a  1  in,  C    Mans  the  Pskimo.    bilver,  Pur- 

dett  &  Uo.  

V,  VI 

.51 

Scudder,  H.  E.      Boston  town.  Houghton 

"V7TTT 
VIIl 

1.80 

George  Washington.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  . 

T7  TTT 
VIII 

.384*;  .48f 

bnaw,  L>.  D.    btories  01  the  ancient  Greeks. 

VI 

.60 

omitn,  ±1.  a.    me  colonies.    JAidited  Dy  o.  l. 

Dutton.    oilver,  Purdett  &  Go. 

T7T  T7TT 
VI,  VII 

.576J 

bmitn,  M.  P.  P.    Psknno  stones.    Kand,  Mc- 

Nally  &  Co  

TT 
II 

.52 

bmith,  M.  P.  W.    lhe  young  Puritans  in  lvmg 

Philip's  war.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

VI,  VII 

.96 

Southworth,  G.  Van  D.    Builders  of  our  coun- 

try.   Books  I,  2.    Appleton  &  Co. 

"\7    "\7T  "\7TT 
V,   VI,  VII 

./04;  .736 

boutnwortn,  Lr.  Van  JJ.,  and.  Ivramer,  b.  hi. 

Great  cities  of  the  United  States,  historical, 

descriptive,  commercial,  industrial.  Iroquois 
Publisrung  Uo  

T7TT  T7TTT 

VII,  Vlii 

.64 

Sparks,   E.   E.    Expansion  of  the  American 

people.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 

\7  TTT 

V  ill 

TT 
.(( 

btone,  (or.  Li.,  and  Jbick;ett,  M.  (jr.    Days  and 
deeds  a  hundred  years  ago.    Heath  &  Co. 

TV  XT 
IV,  V 

cro 

.58 

Every  day  life  in  the  colonies.    Heath  &  Co. 

TT7  T7 
IV,  V 

.58 

Tappan,  E.  M.    American  hero  stories.  Hough- 

ton  Mimin  Uo.  ...... 

VI,  VII 

OA 

.80 

Our  country's  story.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

A7T  VTT 
VI,  VII 

.928 

lhe  story  01  the  Irreek  people,  Houghton 

Mutlin  Uo.  

VI,  VII 

1.056 

Terry,  A.  G.    History  stories  of  other  lands. 

Poo ics  1,  J.    Kow,  Jreterson  <fe  Co. 

Book  1.    Tales  from  far  and  near.  . 

TT*     \7  > 

IV,  V  1 

.544  ea. 

TTT    TX7  ( 

111,  IV  J 

Tiffany,  N.  M.    From  colony  to  commonwealth. 

VII,  VIII 

.60 

Pilgrims  and  Puritans.    Ginn  &  Co. 

"\7T  TT'TT 
VI,  VII 

.60 

Tomlinson,  E.  T.    Boys  of  the  Revolution. 

■ 

O.'l              7  »  ]_ii  p_ 

"V7T  "V7TT 
VI,  VII 

.576 

Towle,  G.  M.    Heroes  and  martyrs  of  invention. 

Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.  .... 

"\7T    T7TT  \7TTT 
VI,  VII,  VIIl 

.666 

Magellan.    Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 

"\7T    "V7TT  "^7TTT 
VI,   Vll,  Vlll 

.666 

Pizarro.    Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 

"\7T    \7TT  "t7TTT 
VI,   Vll,  Vlll 

.666 

The  voyages  and  adventures  of  Vasco  da 

Gama.    Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

.666 

Wflrrfn   TT  P    pHitni  nnd  aHnnter     Ston'ps  from 

English  history.    Heath  &  Co. 

VIII 

1.19 

Warren,  M.  R.    Little  pioneers.    Rand,  Mc- 

Nally  &  Co  

III,  IV 

.60 

Wilkins,  E.    The  weaver's  children.    A  true 

storv  of  pioneering  times.    American  Book 

Co."  

IV,  V,  VI 

.39 

•  *  Paper.  t  Cloth.  %  Out  of  print. 
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Elementary  Schools. 

Grades. 

Price. 

History. —  Supplementary  Books,  concluded.  | 

Wiltse,  S.  E.    Heio  folk  of  ancient  Britain. 

Winterburn,  W.  V.    The  fepanisn  m  the  south- 
west.   American  Book  Co  

Wright   H.  C.    Children's  stories  of  American 

Ill,  IV 

VIII 

VIII 

$0,512 
.51 
.608 

Household  Science  and  Arts. 

Text-books. 

Hapgood,  0.  C.  School  needlework.  Ginn  & 
Co.*  

Lincoln,  Mrs.  D.  A.  Boston  school  kitchen 
text-book.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Morris,  J.  Household  science  and  arts.  Ameii- 
can  Book  Co.   

Osborne,  L.    Food  and  clothing.    Row,  Peter- 



Williams,  M.  F.,  and  Fisher,  K.  R.    Elements  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  cookery.  The 

Classes  in 
Cooking. 

Classes  in 
Cooking. 

.672 
.48 
.177 
.64 

1.05 

Manual  Training. 

Text-book. 

Griffith,  I.  S.    Essentials  of  woodworking. 

Classes  in 
Woodworking. 

1.44 

Music. 

Text-books. 

Armitage,  M.  T.,  editor.    Junior  laurel  songs. 

Special  edition.    C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co.  . 
Congdon,  C.  H.    Music  readers.  Congdon.§ 

Book  1    .  .  

Book  2  .   

Book  3  

Davison,  A.  T.,  and  Surette,  T.  W.,  editors. 
Book  of  words  of  fifty  songs  for  rote  singing. 

Boston  School  Committee  .... 
Book  of  words  to  rote  songs  for  Grades  I,  II  and 
III.    Boston  School  Committee  . 

CI                                             1                                  "                       f*                 /"I              1              TTT               T~>  l 

Songs  and  exercises  for  Grade  IV.  Boston 
School  Committee  

Educational  music  charts.  See  New  educational 
music  course  and  educatiorial  music  charts  . 

Mitchell,  A.  G.  Class  method  for  the  violin. 
Books  1,  2.    Oliver  Ditson  Co.  . 

VII,  VIII 

II 
III 

IV  , 

I,  II,  III 
I,  II,  III 
IV 

.64 

.10 
.10 
.16 

.21 

.203 

.146 

.84  ea. 

*  One  set  of  sixty  copies  to  be  supplied  each  school  where  sewing  is  taught, 
t  To  be  supplied  in  numbers  equal  to  the  largest  single  class  attending  each  school, 
t  One  copy  for  each  bench. 
5  To  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  Director  of  Music. 
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Grades. 

Price. 

JVlusic. —  1  txt-oooKS,  concluded. 

New  educational  music  course,  and  Educational 

music  charts.    Ginn  &  Co  

I  to  VIII 

First  reader  

$0.42 

Second  reader  

.45 

Third  reader  

.48 

Fourth  reader  

.54 

Fifth  reader  

.60 

Charts  

4.80  ea. 

Newton,  E.  W.    Primary  melodies.    Ginn  &  Co. 
O'Hare,  C.    Two-part  chorals  for  junior  high 
schools.    John  Franklin  Music  Co.  [Frank- 

II to  IV 

.36 

lin  edition.]  

VII  to  IX 

.44 

Parker,  H.,  and  others.    The  progressive  music 

series.    By  H.  Parker,  0.  McConathy,  E.  B. 

Birge,  and  W.  O.  Miessner.    Silver,  Burdett 

&  Co.  . 

I,  II 

.54 

III,  IV 

.57 

V,  VI 

.60 

VII,  VIII 

.81 

Ripley,  F.  H.,  and  Tapper,  T.    Natural  music 

course.    American  Book  Co  

I  to  VIII 

Charts  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G 

4.50  ea. 

Stands,  extra  

1.35  ea. 

Rote  song  book  

.45 

.42 

Harmonic  first  reader  

.42 

Harmonic  second  reader  

.45 

Harmonic  third  reader  

.45 

.45 

.54 

Tufts,  J.  W.    Cecilian  series  of  studv  and  song. 

Book  4.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  . 

VIII 

Tufts,  J.  W.,  and  Holt,  W.  E.    New  normal 

music  course.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  . 

I  to  VI 

Book  1  

.45 

Book  2  

.51 

Part  1  

.42 

Part  2  

.42 

.57 

Part  1  ........ 

.45 

Part  2  

.45 

Zuchtman,  F.    New  American  music  reader. 
The  Macmillan  Co. 

No.  1  

I,  II 

.54 

No.  2.    Enlarged  edition  

III,  IV 

.60 

No.  3.    Enlarged  edition  

V,  VI 

.75 

Introductory  No.  4  

VI,  VII 

.48 

Supplementary  Books. 

Bowen,  G.  0.    Graded  melodies  for  individual 

sight  singing.    In  eight  parts.    The  A.  S. 

6.00*;  .75f 

I  to  VIII 

*  Complete.  t  Per  part. 
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Elementary  Schools. 


Grades. 


Music. —  Supplementary  Books,  concluded. 

Davison,  A.  T.,  and  Surette,  T.  W.,  editors. 

Fifty  songs  for  rote  singing.    Boston  School 

Committee.    (For  use  by  teachers.) 
Dubois,  T.    Full  chorus  of  the  faithful  from 

''Paradise  lost."    Boston  Music  Co.*  .. 
Elgar,  E.    The  snow.    Novello,  Ewer  &  Co.f  . 
Festival  songs  for  elementary  schools.  Boston 

School  Committee  

Henschel,  G.    Morning  hymn.    Boston  Music 

Co.f  

Johnson,  C.  W.,  editor.    Songs  of  the  nation. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co  

Marshall,  L.  B.,  compiler.    The  Halcyon  song 

book.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co  

McConathy,  O.,  editor.    The  school  song  book. 

Student's  edition.    Birchard  &  Co. 
McLaughlin,  J.  M.,  Hamblin,  B.  H.,  and  Brick, 

H.  A.    New  school  music  primer.    Ginn  & 

Co  

Randolph,  J.  C,  compiler.    Patriotic  songs  for 

school  and  home.    Oliver  Ditson  Co.  . 
Ripley,  F.  H.,  and  Schneider,  E.    The  art-music 

readers.    Atkinson,  Mentzer  &  Co. 

Book  1  

Book  2  .   

Rix,  F.  R.    Songs  of  school  and  flag.    The  Mac- 

millan  Co  

Schubert,  F.    The  Omnipotence.    Boston  Music 

Co  

Silver  song  series.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Nos.  1  to  8,  10,  13  and  24  

No.  12  

Zuchtman,  F.    New  American  music  reader. 

No.  4.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Penmanship  . 
Text-books. 

Lister,  C.  C.    Writing  lessons  for  primary  grades. 

The  A.  N.  Palmer  Co  

Palmer,  A.  N.    The  Palmer  method  of  business 

writing.  The  A.  N.  Palmer  Co. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Text -books. 

Conn,  H.  W.    An  elementary  physiology  and 
hygiene.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  . 
Introductory  physiology  and  hygiene.  Silver, 

Burdett  &  Co  

Krohn,  W.  O.,  and  Crumbine,  S.  J.    First  book 
in  physiology  and  hygiene.    Appleton  &  Co. 
Graded  lessons  in  physiology  and  hygiene. 
Appleton  &  Co  


I,  II,  III 


VIII 
VIII 

VII,  VIII 

II,  III 

VI,  VII,  VIII 


IV  to  VIII 
IV  to  VIII 

IV  to  VIII 


VIII 


I,  II 

III  to  VIII 


VI,  VII,  VIII 

V 

V 

VI,  VII,  VIII 


*  Bound  with  Elgar's  '  'The  snow 
t  See  Dubois,  T.,  above. 


and  Hensohel's  "Morning  hymn.' 
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NO.  2. 


Elementary  Schools. 


Grades. 


Physiology  and  Hygiene. —  Text-books,  conclu'd 
Ritchie,  J.  W.    Primer  of  sanitation.  World 

Book  Co  

Ritchie,  J.  W.,  and  Caldwell,  J.  S.    Primer  of 

hygiene.   World  Book  Co  

Primer  of  physiology.    World  Book  Co.  . 
Winslow,  C.  E.  A.    Healthy  living.   Books  1,  2. 
C  E.  Merrill  Co. 
Book  I.    With  a  chapter  on  physical  exercises 

by  W.  Camp  

Book  2.    With  a  chapter  on  spoit  and  health 
by  W.  Camp  


Supplementary  Books. 
Coleman,  W.  M.    The  people's  health.  The 

Macmillan  Co.    [The  practical  series.] 
Conn,  H.  W.    Physiology  and  health.  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co. 

Book  1  

Book  2  

Hutchinson,  W.    The  child's  day.  Houghton 

Mifflin  Co  

Community  hygiene.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  . 
Jewett,  F.  G.  The  body  at  work.  Ginn  &  Co.  . 
Control  of  body  and  mind.  Ginn  &  Co.  [Gulick 

hygiene  series.  _  Book  V.] 
Good  health.    Ginn  &  Co.  .... 
Physiology,  hygiene,  and  sanitation.    Ginn  & 
Co.    [Gulick  hygie,ne  series.]  .... 
O'Shea,  M.  V.,  and  Kellogg,  J.  H.  Everyday 
health  series.    Books  1,  2.    The  Macmillan 
Co. 

Book  1.    Building  health  habits 
Book  2.    Keeping  the  body  in  health 
Health  and  cleanliness.  The  Macmillan  Co.  . 
Health  habits.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
Ritchie,  J.  W.     Human  physiologv.  World 
Book  Co  

Science. 
Text-books. 

Bailey,  F.   H.     Inductive  physical  science. 

Heath  &  Co  

Brown,  K.  L.    The  plant  baby  and  its  friends. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co  

Culler,  J.  A.    The  first  book  in  physics.    J.  B. 

Lippincott  Co  

Higgins,  L.  D.    Lessons  in  physics.    Ginn  & 

Co  

Tower,  S.  F.,  and  Lunt,  J.  R.    The  science  of 

common  things.    Heath  &  Co. 


Supplementary  Books. 
Ball,  Sir  R.  S.    Starland.    Ginn  &  Co.  . 
Beard,  J.  C.    Curious  homes  and  their  tenants. 
Appleton  &  Co  


VIII 

VI,  VII 
VII 


VI,  VII,  VIII 


IV,  V 

VI  to  VIII 

IV  to  VI 

V,  VI 

IV,  V,  VII 

VI,  VII,  VIII 
VI 

VII,  VIII 


VI 

VII,  VIII 
VII,  VIII 
V 

VII,  VIII 


VIII 
III,  IV 
VIII 
VIII 


VIII 
VI,  VII 
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Elementary  Schools. 


Grades. 


Science. —  Supplementary  Books,  continued. 
Buckley,  A.  B.     The  fairy  land  of  science. 

Appleton  &  Co.  .  ... 
Burkett,  C.  W.,  and  others.     Agriculture  for 

beginners.    By  C.  W.  Burkett,  F.  L.  Stevens 

and  D.  H.  Hill.  Ginn  &  Co.  ... 
Burroughs,  J.     Bird  stories  from  Burroughs. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co  

Sharp  eyes  and  other  papers.  Houghton 

Mifflin  Co  

Squirrels  and  other  fur-bearers.  Houghton 

Mifflin  Co  

Chapman,  F.  M.    The  travels  of  birds.  Our 

birds  and  their  journeys  to  strange  lands. 

Appleton  &  Co  

Cobb,  E.  Garden  steps.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
Cram,  W.  E.  Little  beasts  of  field  and  wodd. 

Small,  Maynard  &  Co  

Dadisman,   S.  H.     Elementary  exercises  in 

agriculture.    The  Macmillan  Co.  . 
Dorrance,  J.  G.  The  story  of  the  forest.  Ameri- 
can Book  Co  

Dutton,  S.  T.   In  field  and  pasture.  American 

Book  Co.  .   

Fisher,  M.  L.,  and  Cotton,  F.  A.  Agriculture  for 

common  schools.  Scribner  .... 
Frye,  A.  E.   Brooks  and  brook  basins.   Ginn  & 

Co  

Fultz,  F.  M.     The  fly-aways  and  other  seed 

travelers.    Public  School  Publishing  Co. 
Gardner,  M.  Nature  stories.  The  Macmillan 

Co.  [Every  child  series.}  .... 
Grinnell,  E.,  and  J.     Our  feathered  friends. 

Heath  &  Co  

Harrington,  M.  W.  About  the  weather.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co  

Higgins,  M.  M.    Little  gardens  for  boys  and 

girls.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Long,  W.  J.   Secrets  of  the  woods.  Ginn  &  Co. 
Ways  of  wood  folks.    Ginn  &  Co.  . 

Wilderness  ways.    Ginn  &  Co  

McKeen,  F.  Stories  in  prose  and  rhyme;  nature 

lessons  for  little  children.   Revised  edition. 

The  author.    (Special  classes.) 
Mann,  A.  R.  Beginnings  in  agriculture.  The 

Macmillan  Co  

Meier,  W.  H.  de.    School  and  home  gardens. 

Ginn  &  Co  

Meyer,  Z.   In  the  green  fields.  *  Little,  Brown  & 

Co  

In  the  green  wood.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.  . 
The  outdoor  book.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.  .  ,  . 
Miller,  O.  T.   The  first  book  of  birds.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co  

Little  folks  in  feathers  and  fur.    E.  P.  Dutton 

Co  


VIII 

VII,  VIII 
VIII 
VIII 
VI,  VII 

IV  to  VIII 
VI,  VII,  VIII 

VI,  VII 

VI,  VII,  VIII 
V,  VI,  VII 

III 

VII,  VIII 
IV,  V 


III 

VI,  VII 

VI,  VII 

IV,  V,IVI 
VI,  VII 
IV,  V 
IV,  V 


VII,  VIII 
VII,  VIII 

III,  IV 

II,  III 
II 

IV,  V 
VI,  VII 


*  Paper. 


Cloth. 
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Grades. 

price. 

VII,  VIII 

$0.52 

VI,  VII 

.48 

IV 

.64 

VI,  VII 

.60 

II,  III 

.608 

VIII 

.768 

IV,  V 

.60 

VI,  VII 

.40 

VII,  VIII 

1.20 

VI,  VII 

*  .66 

Science. —  Supplementary  Books,  concluded. 
Nolan,  A.  W.  One  hundred  lessons  in  agriculture. 

Row,  Peterson  &  Co  

Pearson,  J.    Stories  of  bird  life.    B.  F.  Johnson 

Publishing  Co  

Proctor,  M.    Stories  of  starland.    Silver,  Bur- 

dett  &  Co  

Reynolds,  M.  H.   How  man  conquered  nature. 

The  Macmillan  Co  

Serl,  E.    In  the  animal  world.    Silver,  Burdett 

&  Co  

Seton=Thompson,   E.     Wild   animal  ways. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co  

Stickney,  J.  H.,  and  Hoffman,  R.   Bird  world. 

Ginn  &  Co  

Talks  about  animals.   Perry  Mason  Co.  [Com- 
panion series.]  

Warren,  G.  F.   Elements  of  agriculture.  The 

Macmillan  Co  

Wood,  C.  D.   Animals,  their  relation  and  use  to 

man.    Ginn  &  Co  
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Intermediate  Schools  or  Classes. 

Grades. 

Price. 

Civics. 

Text-books. 

Ames,  E.  W.,  and  Eldied,  A.    Community  civics. 

The  Macmillan  Co.  .      .      .  . 
Dunn,  A.  W.    The  community  and  the  citizen. 

Revised  and  enlarged.     Heath  &  Co.  . 
Communitv  civics  for  city  schools.    Heath  & 

Co.     .  "  

Finch,    C.    E.    Everyday    civics:  community, 

11                      11*                          A                   *                   Tpfc           1  /~i 

state  and  nation.    American  Book  Co. 
Hill,  H.  C.    Community  life  and  civic  problems. 

Hughes,  R.  0.  Economic  civics.  Allyn  & 
Bacon  

Hunter,  G.  W.,  and  Whitman,  W.  G.  Civic 
science  in  the  home.    American  Book  Co.  . 

Zeigler,  S.  H.,  and  Jaquette,  H.  Our  community. 
J.  C.  Winston  Co  

IX 

VIII 

IX 

VII  to  IX 

IX 

IX 

VIII,  IX 
IX 

$1.11 
1.00 
1.184 

.90 
1.05 

.94 
1.05 

.72 

Supplementary  Books. 
Boston.    Committee  for  Americanism.    A  little 
book  for  immigrants  in  Boston.    City  of 

McPheters,  G.  A.,  Cleveland,  G.  J.  A.,  and  Jones, 
S.  W.    Citizenship  dramatized.    Holt  &  Co. 
Turkington,  G.  A.    My  country.    Ginn  &  Co. 

IX 

.45 

.96 
.81 

Dictionaries. 

Text-books. 

Enenkel,  A.  A  new  dictionary  of  the  English 
and  Italian  languages.  Revised  and  cor- 
rected by  J.  McLaughlin.  Schoenhof  Book 
Co  

Lewis,  W.  D.,  and  Singer,  E.  A.,  editors.  Win- 
stone  simplified  dictionary.    Winston  &  Co. 

Webster,  N.  Secondary-school  dictionary. 
American  Book  Co  

VII  to  IX 

2.00 
1.02 
1.65 

English. 
(Grammar,  Language  and  Spelling.) 
Text-books. 

Bolenius,  E.  M.    Everyday  English  composi- 

Briggs,  T.  H.,  McKinney,  I.,  and  Skeffington,  F. 
Junior  high  school  English.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Book  1  

Book  2  

VII 
VIII 

.64 

.84 
.90 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT 


NO.  2. 


Intermediate  Schools  or  Classes. 


Grades. 


English.- —  Text-books,  concluded. 

Brooks,  S.  D.  Engish  composition.  Book  1. 
American  Book  Co.  

Driggs,  H.  R.  Live  language  lessons.  The 
University  Publishing  Co.  [Three-book 
series.    Book  3.]  

Dun  ton,  L.,  and  Kelley,  A.  H.  English  gram- 
mar and  composition.  Laidlaw  Bros.  [A 
graded  course  in  English.]  .... 

Elson,  W.  H.,  and  Marsh,  G.  L.  Good  English, 
oral  and  written.  Book  3.  Scott,  Foresman 
&  Co.  .   

Emerson,  H.  P.,  and  Bender,  I.  C.  Modern 
English.  Book  2.  A  practical  English  gram- 
mar with  exercises  in  composition.  The 
Macmillan  Co  

Hanson,  C.  L.  English  composition.  Ginn  & 
Co  

Hitchcock,  A.  M.    Junior  English  book.  Holt 

&  Co  

New  practice  book  in  English  composition. 
Holt  &  Co  

Holmes,  H.  W.,  and  Gallagher,  O.  C.  Composi- 
tion and  rhetoric.    Appleton  &  Co. 

Knight.  M.  Practice  work  in  English.  Third 
impression.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  . 

Marshall,  C.  C.  Business  speller  and  technical 
word  book.  Goodyear-Marshall  Publishing 
Co   . 

Miller,  E.  L.  Practical  English  composition. 
Book  1.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  .   .  . 

Potter,  M.  C,  Jeschke,  H.,  and  Gillet,  H.  O. 
Oral  and  written  English.  Book  2.  Ginn  &  Co. 

Sandwick,  R.  L.  Junior  High  School  Books  1, 
2,  3.    English.    Heath  &  Co.  ... 

Book  1  

Book  2  

Book  3 

Scott,  F 
English 

Bacon  

Scott,  F.  N.,  and  Southworth,  G.  A.  Lessons 
in  English.  Book  2.  Revised  edition.  San- 
born &  Co  

Taylor,  C.  R.,  and  Morss,  L.  K.  Vital  English. 
Book  2.  Grammar  and  composition.  Am- 
brose &  Co  

Ward,  C.  H.  Punctuation  leaves  for  use  with 
sentence  and  theme.  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 
Sentence  and  theme  composition  for  the  first 
year  of  high  school.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 

Wood,  T.  Practical  grammar  and  composition. 
Appleton  &  Co  


N.,  and  Denney,  J.  V.  Elementary 
composition.     Revised.     Allyn  & 


Supplementary  Book. 
Flagg,  M.  B.    Community  English, 
millan  Co  


The  Mac- 


VII,  VIII 


VII  to  IX 


IX 


VIII 


VII 

VIII 

IX 


IX 
IX 

IX 
IX 
IX 

IX 
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Intermediate  Schools  or  Classes. 


Reading. 
Text-books. 

Aldrich,  T.  B.   Selections  from  The  cruise  of  the 
Dolphin,  Baby  Bell,  and  other  verse  and 
prose.    Houghton    Mifflin   Co.  [Riverside 
literature  series,  No.  124.]  .... 
Baker,  F.  T.,  and  Thorridike,  A.  H.  Everyday 
classics.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
Seventh  reader.    American  life  and  literature  . 
Eighth  reader.    The  introduction  to  literature. 
Baldwin,  E.  C,  editor.    Old  Testament  narra- 
tives.   American  Book  Co.    [Eclectic  English 

classics.]  

Baldwin,   J.    Stories   of  the   King  [Arthur]. 

American  Book  Co  

Bemis,  K.  L,  Holtz,  M.  E.,  and  Smith,  H.  L. 
The  patriotic  reader  for  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  and  junior  high  schools.  Houghton 

Mifflin  Co  

Bennett,  J.    Master  Skylark,  a  story  of  Shake- 
speare's time.    Illustrations  by  R.  B.  Birch. 
The  Century  Co.                              .  . 
Brooks,  E.    The  story  of  the  Iliad.    Penn  Pub- 
lishing Co  

The  story  of  the  Odyssey.    Penn  Publishing 

Co.  .   

Burns,  R.    Selected  poems  and  songs.  Edited 
by  P.  M.  Buck,  Jr.    The  Macmillan  Co.  . 
Selections.    Ainsworth  &  Co.    [Lakeside  clas- 
sics No.  5.]    .  .... 
Same.    Edited  by  W.  H.  Venable.  American 

Book  Co.    [Eclectic  English  classics] 
Same.    Edited  by  L.  G.  Hufford.    Allyn  & 

Bacon  

Clarke,  G.  H.  A  treasury  of  war  poetry: 
British  and  American  poems  of  the  World 
War,  1914-1917.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
[Riverside  literature  series.]  .... 
Cooper,  J.  F.  The  spy.  Edited  by  N.  W. 
Barnes.  American  Book  Co.  [Eclectic  Eng- 
lish classics.]  

Same.    Edited   by    L.    T.    Damon.  Scott, 

Foresman  &  Co.    [Lake  classics.]  . 
Same.    Edited  by  C.  S.  Thomas.  Houghton 
Mifflin   Co.     [Riverside   literature  series, 

No.  207.]  

Same.    Edited  by  S.  Thurber,  Jr.    The  Mac- 
millan Co.    [Pocket  classics.]  .... 
Field,  W.   T.     Readings  from   English  and 
American  literature.    A  text  book  for  junior 
high  schools  and  upper  grammar  grades. 

Ginn  &  Co  

Hale,  E.  E.  The  man  without  a  country  and 
6ther  stories.  Edited  by  S.  M.  Tucker.  The 
Macmillan  Co.  [Macmillan's  Pocket  classics.] 


IX 


LX 


*  Paper. 


t  Cloth. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  2. 


Intermediate  Schools  or  Classes. 


Grades. 


Price. 


Reading. —  Text-books,  continued. 

Homer.  Odyssey.  Abridged  school  edition. 
Translated  by  G.  H.  Palmer.  Houghton 

Mifflin  Co  

Law,  F.  H.,  editor.    Selections  from  American 
poetry.    Houghton   Mifflin   Co.  [Riverside 
literature  series,  No.  239.]  .... 
Longfellow,  H.  W.    Narrative  poems.  Edited 
by  J.  R.  Powell.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 

[Lake  English  classics.]  

Lowell,  J.  R.  My  garden  acquaintance,  A  good 
word  for  winter,  A  Moosehead  journal,  At 
sea,  by  James  Russell  Lowell;  The  farmer's 
boy,  by  Robert  Bloomfield.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.  [Modern  classics,  No.  31.]  % 
Macau  lay,  T.  B.  Lays  of  ancient  Rome  and 
other  poems.  Edited  by  F.  T.  Baker.  The 
Macmillan  Co.  [Macmillan's  Pocket 
classics  ]  • 
Same.    Edited  by  M.  G.  DanielL    Ginn  &  Co. 

[Standard  English  classics.]  .... 
Same.    Edited  by  N.  Flint.    Longmans,  Green 
'&  Co.    [Longmans'  classics]  .      .      .  . 
Same.    Houghton     Mifflin     Co.  [Riverside 
literature  series,  No.  45.]  ..... 
Moulton,  L.  B.,  editor.    Short  stories.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.    [Riverside  literature  series, 

No.  238.]  

Rhodes,  C.  E.,  editor.  Old  Testament  narratives. 
Selected  and  edited  with  an  introduction  and 
notes.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.    [The  Lake 

English  series.]  • 

Scott,  F.  N.,  editor.  Selections  from  the  Old 
Testament,  with  introduction  and  notes. 
The  Macmillan  Co.    [Macmillan's  Pocket 

classics.]   

Shakespeare,  W.    As  you  like  it.    Edited  by  C. 
R.  Gaston.    The  Macmillan  Co.  [Pocket 

classics.]   

Same.    Edited  by  C.  L.  Hooper.  Ainsworth 

&  Co.    [Twentieth  century  series.]  . 
Same.    Introduction  and  notes  by  H.  N. 
Hudson.    Ginn  &  Co.  [New  Hudson  series, 
edited  and  revised  by  E.  C.  Black  and  A.  J. 

George.]  

Same.    Edited  by  W.  A.  Neilson.  Scott, 
Foresman  &  Co.    [Lake  English  classics.]  . 
Same.    Edited  by  S.  N.  North.  American 

Book  Co.    [Eclectic  series.]  . 
Same.    Edited  by  J.  C.  Smith.    Revised  by 
E.  H.  Wright.    Heath  &  Co.    [Arden  edi- 
tion.]   

Same.  Introduction  by  B.  Wendell,  and  notes 
by  W.  L.  Phelps.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
[Longmans'  English  classics.] 


$0,896 
.256*;  384f 
.512 


.256* 
.384* 


.30 
.42 
.48 
.384f 

.48f 


IX 


IX 


.52 

.30 

.30 
.225 

.42 
.42 
.36 

.48 

.51 


*  Paper. 


t  Cloth. 


%  Out  of  print. 
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Intermediate  Schools  or  Classes. 


Grades. 


Price. 


Reading. —  Text-books,  continued. 
Shakespeare,  W.,  continued. 

As  you  like  it,  Edited  by  R.  G.  White. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  [Riverside  litera- 
ture series,  No.  93.]  

Midsummer  night's  dream.  Edited  by  G.  P. 
Baker.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  [Long- 
mans' English  classics.]  .... 

Same.  Edited  by  E.  K.  Chambers.  Ameri- 
can edition,  revised  by  Edith  Rickert. 
Heath  &  Co.    [Arden  edition.]  . 

Same.  Edited  by  J.  L.  Haney.  American 
Book  Co.  [Eclectic  series.]  .... 

Same.  Introduction  and  notes  by  H.  N.  Hud- 
son. Ginn  &  Co.  [The  new  Hudson 
series,  edited  and  revised  by  E.  C.  Black  and 
M.  G.  Daniell.]     .  ... 

Same.  Edited  by  W.  A.  Neilson.  Scott, 
Foresman  &  Co.    [Lake  English  classics.]  . 

Same.  Edited  by  E.  C.  Noyes.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.    [Pocket  classics.] 

Same.  Edited  by  R.  G.  White.  With  intro- 
duction, notes,  and  a  study  of  the  play  by 
L.  E.  Lockwood.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
[Riverside  literature  series,  No.  153]  . 
The  tempest.  Edited  by  R.  G.  White.  With 
an  introduction  and  an  additional  note  by 
E.  E.  Hale,  Jr.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
[Riverside  literature  series,  No.  154.]  . 

Same.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Barley.  American 
Book  Co.    [Eclectic  series.] 

Same.  Edited  by  F.  S.  Boas.  American 
edition,  revised  by  K.  L.  Bates.  Heath  & 
Co.    [Arden  edition.]  .  .  . 

Same.  Introduction  and  notes  by  H.  N. 
Hudson.  Ginn  &  Co.  [New  Hudson 
series,  edited  and  revised  by  E.  C.  Black  and 
A.  J.  George]  .   

Same.  Edited  by  W.  A.  Neilson.  Scott, 
Foresman  &  Co.    [Lake  English  classics.]  . 

Same.    Edited  by  S.  C.  Newsom.    The  Mac- 
millan  Co.    [Pocket  classics.] 
Southworth,  G.  Van  D.,  and  Paine,  P.  M.,  com- 
pilers. Bugle  calls  of  liberty.  Our  national 
reader  of  patriotism.    Iroquois  Publishing 

Co  

Teter,  G.  E.  compiler.    One  hundred  narrative 

poems.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.  . 
Unit  poems.    The  Unit  press  

Van  Dyke,  H.  J.  The  Van  Dyke  book. 
Selected  from  the  writings  of  H.  Van  Dyke 
by  E.  Mims.  Scribner  

Warner,  C.  D.  A-hunting  of  the  deer  and  other 
essays.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  [Riverside 
literature  series,  No.  37.]  


VIII 
VIII,  IX 


$0,256*;  .384f 

.51 

.48 
.36 

.42 
.42 
.30 

.256*;  .384f 

.256*;  .384f 
.36 

.48 

.42 
.42 
.30 

.64 

.544 
'.80t;  5.00§ 
k  4.50[| 

.704 

.256*;  .384f 


*  Paper.  f  Cloth.  t  Per  hundred. 

||  In  quantities  of  ten  thousand  or  more  per  thousand. 


§  Per  thousand. 
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Reading. —  Text-books,  concluded. 
Whittier,  J.  G.    Snowbound  and  other  early 
poems.    Edited  by  A.   L.   Bouton.  The 
Macmillan  Co.    [Pocket  classics.]  . 
Same.    Houghton     Mifflin     Co.  [Riverside 
literature  series,  No.  4.]  

Supplementary  Books. 
Allen,  J.  L.    The  Kentucky  warbler.  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.      .      .      .      .  .m 

Andrews,  M.  R.  S.    Counsel  assigned.  Scribner. 

The  perfect  tribute.    Scribner  . 
Burroughs,  J.  Selections.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
[Riverside  literature  series.] 
A  bunch  of  herbs  and  other  papers  [No.  92] 

Birds  and  bees  [No.  28]  

Afoot  and  afloat  [No.  176]  

Sharp  eyes  and  other  papers  [No.  36] 
Center,  S.  S.,  compiler.  The  worker  and  his 
work.  Readings  in  present-day  literature, 
presenting  some  of  the  activities  by  which 
men  and  women  the  world  over  make  a  living. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  [Lippincott's  School 
text  series.]  ....  . 
Dickens  reader,  A.  Edited  by  E.  M.  Powers. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  [Riverside  litera- 
ture series,  No.  205.]  

Gilbert,    A.    More    than    conquerors.  Illus- 
trated.   The  Century  Co  j 

Homer.  The  Odyssey.  Done  into  English  prosei 
by  S.  H.  Butcher  and  A.  Lang.  Abridged  , 
edition  by  G.  R.  Carpenter.    The  Macmillan 

Co.    [Pocket  classics.]  J 

Irving,  W.    Stories.    Edited  by  R.  L.  Holcomb.  j 

Ambrose  &  Co.  

Lanier  book,  The.    Selections  in  prose  and 
verse  from  the  writings  of  S.  Lanier.  Edited 
by  M.  E.  Burt.    Scribner  .... 
Lewis,  W.  D.,  and  Rowland,  A.  L.    The  silent 
readers.    Winston  &  Co. 

Seventh  reader  j  VIII 

Eighth  reader   IX 

Long,  A.  W.,  editor.    American  poems.    Ameri-  [ 

can  Book  Co  

Moore,  Sir  T.    Poems.    Complete  edition.  T. 

Y.  Crowell  Co  

Scott,   Sir  W.    Ivanhoe.    Edited  by  A.   M.  j 
Hitchcock.    The  Macmillan  Co.  .      .  . 
Kenilworth.    Edited  by  J.  H.  Castleman.  The 

Macmillan  Co  

Rob  Rov.    Introduction  by  C.    M.  Yonge. 

Ginn  &  Co  

The  talisman.    The  Macmillan  Co.  . 

Same.    Ginn  &  Co.  

Sharp,  D.  L.    A  watcher  in  the  woods.  School 
edition.    Century  Co  


IX 


$0.30 
.256*;  .384f 


1.35J 
.40 
•25§;  .40|| 


.288* 
.288* 
.288*;  .416f 
.288*; .416f 


1.60 

.384*;  48f 
1.40 

.30 
.48 

.602 

.72 
.74 

.81 

.50H 

.30 

.30 

.60 
.30 
.54 

.40 


*  Paper.  t  Cloth.  J  In  lots  of  ten  or  more,  $1.20. 

§  School  edition.  ||  Boards.  H  Out  of  print. 
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Intermediate  Schools  or  Classes. 


Grades. 


Price. 


Reading. —  Supplementary  Books,  concluded. 

Sheridan,  B.  M.  The  liberty  reader.  Sanborn 
&  Co  • 

Thoreau,  H.  D.  The  succession  of  forest  trees, 
Sounds,  and  wild  apples.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.  [Riverside  literature  series 
No.  27.]  

Van  Dyke,  H.  J.  The  Van  Dyke  book.  Selec- 
tions from  the  writings  of  H.  Van  Dyke. 
Edited  by  E.  Minis.    New  edition.  Scribner 

Economics. 

Supplementary  Book. 
Hay  ward,  W.  R.    Money.    What  it  is  and  how 
to  use  it.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  . 

French. 
Text-bcoks. 

Aldrich,  F.  D.,  and  Foster,  I.  L.  A  French 
reader.""  Ginn  &  Co  

Allen,  P.  S.,  and  Schoell,  F.  L.  French  life. 
Holt  &  Co  . 

Arm  and,  E.  C.    Grammaire  elementaire.  Ab- 
bridged  edition.    Heath  &  Co. 
Same.    Revised  and  enlarged  edition 

Ballard,  A.  W.  Short  stories  for  oral  French. 
Scribner  

Batchelor,  F.  M.  S.  Mon  premier  livre  de 
francais.    Oxford  University  Press 

Text  only  

Phonetic  transcript  only  ... 

Bertenshaw,  T.  H.  Longmans'  modern  French 
course.    Part  1.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  . 

Bierman,  H.,  and  Frank,  C.  D.  A  conversa- 
tional French  reader.  (For  beginners.) 
Allyn  &  Bacon  ...  ... 

Bruce,  M.  S.    Lectures  faciles.    Heath  &  Co.  . 

Bruno,  G.  Le  tour  de  la  France.  Edited  for 
school  use  bv  L.  C.  Syms.    American  Book 

Co.   

Same.    Edited  by  V.  E.  Francois.    Holt  &  Co. 

Capus,  M.  Pour  charmer  nos  p-rtits.  Edited 
by  C.  Fairgrieve.  Heath  &  Co.  [Heath's 
Modern  language  series.]  .... 

Cardon,  L.   L'Oncle  Sam  en  France.    Holt  &  Co. 

Chapuzet,  M.  L.,  and  Daniels,  W.  M.  Mes 
premiers  pas  en  francais.  Heath  &  Co. 
[Heath's  Modern  language  series.]  . 

Chardenal,  C.  A.  A  complete  French  course. 
Revised  and  rewritten  by  M.  S.  Brooks, 
with  illustrations.    Allyn  &  Bacon 

Davis,  J.  F.  Seulette.  Hachette  &  Co. 
[Hachette's  Elementary  French  readers.] 

Dubrule,  N.  Le  francais  pour  la  methode 
directe.    Ginn  &  Co  


VI  to  VIII 


VIII,  IX 


VIII,  IX 


VII  to  IX 


IX 
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Intermediate  Schools  or  Classe; 


Grades. 


Price. 


French. —  Text -books,  continued. 

Du  Croquet,  C.    La  conversation  des  enfants. 
W.  R.  Jenkins  Co.  . 
Le  frangais  par  la  conversation.    8th  edition. 
W.  R.  Jenkins  Co  

Francois,  V.  E.,  editor.  Fifteen  French  plays. 
Allyn  &  Bacon.  

Frazer,  L.  G.,  Lady.  Scenes  of  familiar  life,  ar- 
ranged progressively  for  students  of  colloquial 
French.  Illustrated  by  H.  M.  Brock.  The 
Macmillan  Co  

Gay,  A.  G.  Chansons,  poesies  et  jeux  francais 
pour  les  enfants  Americains.  Brentano's 

Gourio,  E.  La  classe  en  francais.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co  

Guerber,  H.  A.  Contes  et  legendes.  Premiere 
partie.    American  Book  Co  

Harry,  P.  W.,  editor.  French  anecdotes.  Ameri- 
can Book  Co.  .   

Hatheway,  J.,  editor.  Modern  French  stories. 
American  Book  Co.  

Hutchison,  E.  W.  Le  Chevalier  de  Blanchefleur 
et  autres  pieces.  Six  petites  comedies. 
Heath  &  Co  

Joynes,  E.  S.,  editor.  Contes  de  fees.  Classic 
fairy  tales  for  beginners  in  French.  Heath  & 
Co  

Larive  (pseud.),  and  Fleury,  J.  F.  B.  F.  La  pre- 
miere annee  de  grammaire.  Armand  Colin, 
Paris.    (Through  Schoenhof.) 

Lavisse,  E.  Histoire  de  France.  Cours  ele- 
mentaire.    Heath  &  Co.  .... 

Mairet,  J.  La  petite  princesse.  Edited  by  E. 
Healy.    American  Book  Co  

Mairet,  J.  La  tache  du  petit  Pierre.  Arranged 
for  reading  classes  by  E.  Healy.  American 
Book  Co  

Meras,  A.  A.  Le  petit  vocabulaire.  Heath  & 
Co.    [Heath's  Modern  language  series.] 

Meras,  A.  A.,  and  Meras,  B.  Le  premier  livre. 
Illustrations  by  K.  Eby.     American  Book 

Co;       .        .        .        .        .  ... 

Le  second  livre.    American  Book  Co. 

Meras,  A.  A.,  and  Roth.,  S.  Petits  contes  de 
France.  Illustrations  by  H.  H.  Drucklieb 
and  J.  W.  Adams.    American  Book  Co. 

Monvert,  A.  de.    Aux  Etats-Unis.    A  French 
reader  for  beginners.    Allyn  &  Bacon  . 
La  belle  France.    Allyn  &  Bacon 

Musset,  P.  E.  de.  Monsieur  Le  Vent  et  Madame 
La  Pluie.  Direct  method  exercises  by  Jacob 
Greenberg.  Edited  by  G.  O.  Lory.  Holt  & 
Co  

Olmstead,  E.  W.,  and  Barton,  F.  B.  Elementary 
French  reader.    Holt  &  Co  

Pattou,E.  E.  Causeries  en  France.  Conversa- 
tional book  with  grammatical  notes.  Heath 
&  Co.    [Heath's  Modern  language  series.]  . 


VIII,  IX 


IX 


IX 
IX 
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Intermediate  Schools  or  Classes. 


Grades. 


Price. 


French. —  Text-books,  concluded. 
Porchat,  J.  J.   Le  berger  et  le  proscrit.  Edited 

by  A.  Truan.    Oxford  University  Press 
Roux,  L.  A.    A  first  French  course.    The  Mac- 

millan  Co  

Segur,  Comtesse  de.  -Les  malheurs  de  Sophie. 

Simplified  by  D.  M.  Bement.  Sanborn  &  Co. 
Snow,  W.  B.,  and  Lebon,  C.  P.    Easy  French. 

Heath  &  Co.     [Heath's  Modern  language. 

series.]  

Spink,  J.  E.   French  plays  for  children.  Heath 

&  Co.  [Heath's  Modern  language  classics.] 
Talbot,  L.  R.   La  France  nouvelle.    Sanborn  & 

Co  

Walter,  M.,  and  Ballard,  A.  W.,  compilers. 

French  songs.  Scribner  

Whitney,  H.  W.  V.  B.,  compiler.  Contes  du  pays 

de  Merlin.    The  Macmillan  Co.  . 

Geography. 
Text-books. 

Brigham,  A.  P.,  and  MacFarlane,  C.  T.  Essen- 
tials of  geography.  Second  book  (with  Mass- 
achusetts supplement).  Revised  edition. 
Ameiican  Book  Co.  

Dryer,  C.  R.  Elementary  economic  geography. 
American  Book  Co.  

Sanborn's  Classical  atlas.    Sanborn  &  Co. 

Tarr,  R.  S.,  and  McMurry,  F.  M.  Tarr  and 
McMurry's  geographies.  Book  2.  Revised 
edition.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Supplementary  Books. 
Allen,  N.  B.    Geographical  and  industrial  studies. 
Ginn  &  Co. 

1  Asia  ^ 

The  new  Europe  

South  America  

United  States  

Atwood,  W.  W.  New  geography.  Book  2. 
Ginn  &  Co.    [The  Frye-Atwood  geographical 

series.  ]  

Carpenter,  F.  G.    How  the  world  is  clothed. 

American  Book  Co.  

McMurry,  F.  M.    The  geography  of  the  great 

war.    The  Macmillan  Co  

McMurry,  F.  M.,  and  Parkins,  A.  E.  Advanced 

geography.    The  Macmillan  Co.  . 
Rocheleau,  W.  F.    Great  American  industries. 
Books  3,4.    A.  Flanagan  Co. 

Book  3.  Manufactures  

Book  4.  Transportation  

Smith,   J.   R.    Human   geography.    Book  2. 
Regions  and  trade.    J.  C.  Winston  Co. 


VIII,  IX 
VIII 


IX 


$0.60 
1.05 
.40 

1.00 

.58 
1.056 
.48 
.45 


VII,  VIII 


1.47 

1.11 
1.20*;  2.20f 


1.20 


.75 
.75 
.75 
.69 


1.59 
.66 
.36 

1.29 


.625 
.625 

1.29 


Paper. 


t  Cloth. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  2. 


Intermediate  Schools  or  Classes. 


Grades. 


Geography. —  Supplementary  Books,  concluded. 
Sutherland,  W.  J.,  and  Sanford,  C.  M.  Prac- 
tical exercises  in  geography.    Book  1.  Our 
own  country  and  her  possessions.  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.  

German. 
Text-books. 

Bacon,  P.  V.  A  new  German  grammar  for 
beginners.    Allyn  &  Bacon  .... 

Bliithen,  V.  Das  Peterle  von  Nurnberg. 
Notes,  vocabulary  and  exercises  by  W. 
Bernhardt.    Heath  &  Co  

Campe,  J.  H.  Robinson  der  jiingere.  Abridged 
and  edited  with  notes  and  vocabulary  by 
C.  H.  Ibershoff.  Heath  &  Co.  [Heath's 
Modern  language  series.]  .... 

Fick,  H.  H.    Dies  und  Das.    American  Book 

Co.   

Hin  und  her.  American  Book  Co.  . 
Ich  und  Du.  American  Book  Co.  . 
New  und  Alt.    American  Book  Co.  . 

Foster,  L.  Geschichten  und  Marchen.  Heath 
&  Co  

Gerstacker,  F.  Germelshausen.  Edited  with 
notes  and  vocabulary  by  O.  F.  Lewis. 
Heath  &  Co.  [Heath's  Modern  language 
series.]  

Gronow,  A.  T.    Fur  kleine  Leute.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Jung  Deutschland.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Querber,  H.  A.  Marchen  und  Erzahlungen. 
Revised  vocabulary  by  W.  R.  Myers.  New 
edition.    Vol.  1.    Heath  &  Co. 

Harris,  C.  German  lessons.  Heath  &  Co. 
[Heath's  Modern  language  series.] 

Hewett,  W.  T.,  editor.  A  German  reader.  With 
notes  and  a  vocabulary.  New  edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Huebsch,  R.  W.,  and  Smith,  R.  F.  Progres- 
sive lessons  in  German.    Heath  &  Co.  . 

Lohmeyer,  J.  Der  Geissbub  von  Engelberg. 
With  notes,  vocabulary  and  material  for 
conversational  exercises  in  German,  by  W. 
Bernhardt.  Heath  &  Co.  [Heath's  Modern 
language  series.]  

Miller,  M.,  and  Meras,  A.  A.  Ein  Wortschatz. 
Heath  &  Co.  [Heath's  Modern  language 
series.]  

Pichon=Sattler.  Deutsches  Lese-und  Redebuch. 
Ritter  &  Flebbe  

Schmidhofer,  M.  Lese-Uebungen  fur  Kinder. 
Heath  &  Co.  [Heath's  Modern  language 
series.]  

Seeligmann,  K.  Altes  und  Neues.  An  easy 
German  reader  for  beginners.  Revised 
edition.    Ginn  &  Co  
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Intermediate  Schools  or  Classe- 


Grades. 


Price. 


German. —  Text-books,  concluded. 

Spyri,  J.  Moni  der  Geissbub.  With  a  vocabu- 
lary by  H.  A.  Guerber.  Heath  &  Co. 
[Heath's  Modern  language  series.] 

Weick,  W.  H.,  and  Grebner,  C.  Deutsches  erstes 
Lesebuch.    Eclectic   German   first  reader. 

American  Book  Co  

Deutsches  zweites  Lesebuch.    Eclectic  German 
second  reader.    American  Book  Co. 

Wesselhoeft,  E.  C.  An  elementary  German 
grammar.  Heath  &  Co.  [Heath's  Modern 
language  series.]  


History,  Ancient. 
Text-books. 

Morey,  W.  C.  Outlines  of  Greek  history,  with 
a  survey  of  ancient  neutral  nations.  Ameri- 
can Book  Co  

Myers,  P.  Van  N.  Ancient  history.  Second 
revised  edition.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Sanborn's  Classical  atlas.    Sanborn  &  Co. 

Webster,  H.  Early  European  history.  Part  1: 
Ancient  times.    Heath  &  Co. 


History,  Modern. 
Text-books. 

Beard,  C.  A.  and  M.  R.     History  of  the  United 

States.    The  Macmillan  Co  IX 

Hartwell;,  E.,  McGlenen,  E.  W.,  and  Skelton, 
E.  0.  Boston  and  its  story,  1630-1915. 
City  of  Boston  Printing  Department  . 

Southworth,  G.  Van  D.  A  first  book  in  Ameri- 
can history  with  European  beginnings.  Il- 
lustrated.   Appleton  &  Co  VI,  VII 


$0.55 

.30 
.36 

1.25 


Supplementary  Books. 

Baijey,  C.  S.  Broad  stripes  and  bright  stars. 
Stories  of  American  history.  Milton  Bradley 
Co  

Beard,  C.  A.,  and  Bagley,  W.  C.  The  history  of 
the  American  people.    The  Macmillan  Co.  . 

Evans,  L.  B.  America  first.  One  hundred 
stories  from  our  own  history.  Milton 
Bradley  Co  

Guerber,  H.  A.  The  story  of  the  thirteen  col- 
onies.   American  Book  Co  

Hale,  E.  E.  Historic  Boston  and  its  neighbor- 
hood.   Appleton  &  Co  

Lang,  J.  The  story  of  General  Gordon.  Dutton 
&  Co.    [The  children's  heroes  series.] 

McKinley,  A.  E.,  Coulomb,  C,  and  Gerson,  A. 

liH  A  school  history  of  the  great  war.  American 
Book  Co  


VII,  VIII 


VII,  VIII 


1.05 

1.44 
1.20*;  2.20f 

1.28 

1.50 
.65 
.96 


.75 
1.11 

1.57 
.60 
.96 
.60 

.54 


*  Paper. 


%  Cloth. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  2. 


Intermediate  Schools  or  Classes. 

Grades. 

Price. 

History,  Modern. —  Supplementary  Books, 
concluded. 

Reed,  H.  E.    Student's  guide  in  American  his- 

Woodburn,  J.  A.,  and  Moran,  T.  F.  Introduc- 
tion to  American  history.    Longmans,  Green 
&  Co  

$0.36 
.93 

T-TorrciTr'wnT  "n  Spttt xrpTr    a  xrr>  Artq 

11UL  orjilOLL'    kJ v  1  J!/ x>  V,  ili    A -lN U    A  Xf,  X  O  • 

Supplementary  Book. 
Crissey,  F.    The  story  of  foods.    Rand,  McNally 

&  C6  

VII,  VIII 

1.28 

Italian. 

Text-books. 
Amicis,  E.  de.  Cuore.    Treves,  Milan. 
Bacci,  V.,  and  Gotti,  A.    Le  glorie  della  patria. 

Casa    editrice    Societa    Dante  Alighieri. 

Roma.    (Through  Schoenhof.) 
Bo  Wen,  B.  L.,  editor.    First  Italian  readings. 

Heath  &  Co.  

1.12 

.35 
.90 

Latin. 

Text-books. 

Bennett,  C.  E.    New  Latin  grammar.  Third 

edition.    Allyn  &  Bacon  

Caesar.    Caesar  in  Gaul.    Edited  by  B.  L.  D'Ooge 

and  F.  C.  Eastman.  Ginn  &  Co  .  . 
Caesar's   commentaries.    Edited   by    F.  W. 

Kelsev.  Allvn  &  Bacon.  .... 
Collar,  W.  C.    New  gradatim.    A  revision  by 

H.  R.  Heatley  and  H.  N.  Kingdon.  Ginn 

&  Co  

Collar,  W.  C,  and  Daniell,  M.  G.    First  year 

Latin.-   Ginn  &  Co.  

D'Ooge,  B.  L.    The  elements  of  Latin.    Ginn  & 

Co  

Nutting,  H.  C.    Latin  primer.    American  Book 
Co  

Pearson,  H.  C.    Essentials  of  Latin  for  begin- 
ners.   Revised  edition.    American  Book  Co. 

Perkins,  A.  S.    Beginning  Latin  book.  Sanborn 
&  Co  

Ritchie,    F.    Fabulae   faciles.    A   first  Latin 
reader.    Edited  with  notes  and  a  vocabulary 
by  J.  C.  Kirtland,  Jr.    Authorized  edition. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co  

First  steps  in  Latin.    Edited  by  F.  C.  Staples. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co  

Second  steps  in  Latin.  Edited  by  F.  C.  Staples. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co  

IX 
IX 
IX 

VII  to  IX 

IX 
VII 

VII 

VIII,  IX 

1.05 
1.29 
1.50 

.60 

.90 

.99 
.93 

.69 

.99 

1.056 

.SO 
.70 
.83 
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Intermediate  Schools  or  Clashes. 

Grades. 

Price. 

Latin. —  Text-books,  concluded. 
Scott,  H.  F.    Elementary  Latin.    An  introduc- 
tory course.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.  [Lake 

Tuell,  H.,  and  Fowler,  H.  N.    A  first  book  in 
Latin.    Sanborn  &  Co  

$1,184 
1.056 

Mathematics. 

Text-books. 

Evans,  G.  W.,  and  Marsh,  J.  A.  First  year 
mathematics.    Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co. 

Kiggen,  H  J.  Practical  business  arithmetic. 
The  Macmillan  Co.  

Lennes,  N.  J.,  and  Jenkins,  F.  Applied  arith- 
metic: the  three  essentials.    Book  3.    J.  B. 

Thorndike,  E.  L.    The  Thorndike  arithmetic. 

Book  3.    Rand,  McNally&Co.  . 
Van  Tuyl,  G.  H.    Essentials  of  business  arith- 

Vosburg,  W.  L.,  and  Gentleman,  F.  W.  Junior 
high  school  mathematics.  First,  second  [and] 
third  course.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

IX 

VII,  VIII 

1.12 
1.05 

.70 
.60 
.90 

.75;  .90;  .90 

Supplementary  Books. 
Taylor,  E.  H.,  and  Allen,  F.   Junior  high  school 
mathematics.    Books  1,  2.    Holt  &  Co. 
First  book 

Second  book  

VII 
VIII 

.736 
.80 

Music. 

Text-books. 

Armitage,  M.  T.,  editor.    Junior  laurel  songs. 

Special  edition.  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co.  . 
Mitchell,  A.  G.    Class  method  for  the  violin. 

Books  1,  2.    Oliver  Ditson  Co. 
O'Hare,  C.    Two-part  chorals  for  junioi  high 

school.    John  Franklin  Music  Co.  [Fianklin 

^.u^llClllclll ,    X.      iicw    £i.lllK5LH;d,Ll    IIlUfelL  IciiUei. 

The  Macmillan  Co. 

No.  1  

No.  2.    Enlarged  edition  

No.  3.    Enlarged  edition  

VII  to  IX 

I,  II 
III,  IV 

V,  VI 

VI,  VII 

.64 

.84  ea. 

.44 

.54 
.60 
.75 
.48 

Penmanship. 

Text-book. 

Palmer,  A.  N.    The  Palmer  method  of  business 
writing.    Business  and  high  school  edition. 
The  A.  N.  Palmer  Co  

.188 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  2. 


Intermediate  Schools  or  Classes. 


Grades. 


Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Text-books. 

Bussey,  G.  D.    A  manual  of  personal  hygiene. 

Ginn  &  Co  IX 

Winslow,  C.  E.  A.   Healthy  living.   Books  1,  2. 
C.  E.  Merrill  Co. 
Book  1.    With  a  chapter  on  physical  exercises 

by  W.  Camp  .  

Book  2.    With  a  chapter  on  sport  and  health 
by  W.  Camp  

Science. 
Text-books. 

Barber,  F.  D.,  and  others.  Science  for  beginners. 
By  F.  D.  Barber,  M.  L.  Fuller,  J.  L.  Pricer, 
and  H.  W.  Adams.    Holt  &  Co.  . 

Caldwell,  O.  W.,  and  Eikenberry,  W.  L.  Ele- 
ments of  general  science.  Revised  edition. 
Ginn  &  Co  

Fall,  D.  Science  for  beginners.  A  first  book  in 
general  science  for  intermediate  schools  and 
junior  high  schools.  Illustrated  by  W.  H. 
Schank  and  E.  Dold.  World  Book  Co. 
[New  World  series.]  

Hessler,  J.  C.  Junior  science.  Book  1.  San- 
born &  Co  

Hodgdon,  D.  R.    Elementary  general  science. 
Parts  1,  2.    With  introduction  by  C.  N. 
Kendall.    Hinds,  Hayden  &  Eldredge. 
Junior  general  science.    With  introduction  by 

C.  N.  Kendall.    Hinds,  Hayden  &  Eldredge.    VIII,  IX 

Timbie,  W.  H.    Elements  of  electricity  for  tech- 
nical students.    Wiley  &  Sons 
The  essentials  of  electricity.    Wiley  &  Sons. 
(Mechanic  arts  courses.)  .... 

Timbie,  W.  H.,  and  Higbie,  H.  H.  The  essen- 
tials of  alternating  currents.    Wiley  &  Sons. 

Tower,  S.  F.,  and  Lunt,  J.  R.  The  science  of 
common  things.    Heath  &  Co. 

Van  Buskirk,  E.  F.,  and  Smith,  E.  L.  The 
science  of  everyday  life.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co  


IX 

VIII,  IX 
IX 


Supplementary  Books. 

Brown  ell,  H.    Laboratory  lessons  in  general 
science.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Elhuff,    L.     General    science.     First  course. 

Heath  &  Co  m  .      .  .IX 

Hessler,  J.  C.    The  first  year  of  science.  San- 
born &  Co  IX 

Laboratory   exercises   of   the  first   year  of 
science.    Sanborn  &  Co.  .... 

Moseley,  E.  L.    Trees,  stars,  and  birds.    A  book 

of  outdoor  science.    World  Book  Co.  .      .     VII  to  IX 

Wasjiburne,  C.  W.    Common  science.  World 

Book  Co  VIII,  IX 
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Intermediate  Schools  or  Classes. 


Grades. 


Price. 


Spanish. 
Text-books. 

Allen,  P.  S.,  and  Castillo,  C.    Spanish  life.  Holt 

&  Co.  .   

Ballard,  A.  W.,  and  Stewart,  C.  O.  Short 

stories  for  oral  Spanish.  Scribner 
Espinosa,  A.  M.    Elementary  Spanish  reader. 

(Pages  1-107  and  126-208.)    Sanborn  &  Co. 
First  Spanish  reader,  with  grammatical  and 

conversational  exercises.    Sanborn  &  Co.  . 
Hall,  G  F.    All  Spanish  method.    First  book. 

World  Book  Co  

Poco  a  poco.    World  Book  Co. 
Harrison,  E.  S.    An  elementary  Spanish  reader. 

Ginn  &  Co  

Hills,  E.  C,  and  Ford,  J.  D.  M.    First  Spanish 

course.    Heath  &   Co.    [Heath's  Modern 

language  series.]  

Luce,    Allena.    Canciones    populares.  Silver, 

Burdett  &  Co  

MacDermott,  I.  K.    Lectura  natural  de  Heath. 

Libro  1-3.    Compuesto  para  las  escuelas  ele- 

mentales.    Heath  &  Co. 
Meras,  A.  A.,  and  Roth,  S.    Pequeno  vocabulario, 

Heath  &  Co.    [Heath's  Modern  language 

series.]  

Solano,  M.  A.    Class-room  Spanish.    Heath  & 

Co  


VIII,  IX 


VII,  IX 


VIII 


IX 


VII  to  IX 


castellano.  Silver, 
Heath 


Cuentos    y  lecturas 

Burdett  &  Co. 
Walsh,  G.  M.    Primer  libro  de  lectura. 

&  Co  

Wilkins,  L.  A.,  and  Luria,  M.  A.  Lecturas 

faciles,  con  ejercicios.    Silver,  Burdett  & 

Co  


VII  to  IX 


$0.80 

.64 

.80 

1.024 

1.09 
1.28 

.576 

1.25 
.96 

.58;  .64;  .84 

.26 
.10 
.768 
.80 

1.12 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  2. 


HIGH  AND  LATIN  SCHOOLS. 


Books  authorized  for  use  in  the  elementary  schools  are  also 
authorized  for  use  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  Latin  schools. 


High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Bookkeeping. 
Text-books. 

Bennett,  R.  J.  Bookkeeping  and  accounting 
exercises.    Parts  1,  2.    American  Book  Co. 
Klein,  J.  J.    Bookkeeping  and  accounting.  In- 
troductory course.    Appleton  &  Co. 
Same.    Complete  course.    Appleton  &  Co .  . 
McKinsey,  J.  O.    Bookkeeping  and  accounting. 
Vols.  1,  2.    Series  3.    Southwestern  Pub- 
lishing Co  

Miner,  G.  W.,  and  Elwell,  F.  H.    Principles  of 
bookkeeping.    Ginn  &  Co. 

First  course  .   

Business  forms,  Box  A,  Sets  3,  4  . 

Vouchers,  Tablet  A  

Blank  books,  Sets  I  to  IV  

Intermediate  and  advanced  courses  . 
Blank  books  for  Sets  V,  VII  . 

Blank  books  for  Set  VI  

Blank  books  for  Set  VIII  

Business  forms,  Box  B,  Set  V. 

Business  forms,  Box  C,  Set  VI. 

Incoming  business  forms,  Tablet  B,  Set  V. 

Incoming  business  forms,  Tablet  C,  Set  VI. 

Corporation  and  voucher  accounting  . 

Blank  books  for  Set  IX  

Business  forms  for  Set  IX  ... 
Rittenhouse,  C.  F.    Elements  of  accounts. 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Co  

New  modern  illustrative  bookkeeping.  Intro- 
ductory course.    American  Book  Co. 
Accompanying  material : 

Blanks  

Forms  

Vouchers  

New  modern  illustrative  bookkeeping.  Ad- 
vanced course.  Based  upon  the  Neal 
and  Cragin  edition  with  revised  classifica- 
tion of  accounts.  (Also  accompanying 
forms  and  blanks.)  American  Book  Co. 
[Williams  and  Rogers  series.] 

Grocery  business  outfit  

Commission  business  outfit  .... 
Dry  goods  business  outfit  .... 
Manufacturing  business  outfit 


*  Without  blanks  or  business  papers. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 

i  ear. 

r/nce. 

Bookkeeping. —  Text-books,  concluded. 

Rowe,  H.  M.    Bookkeeping  and  accountancy. 

H.  M.  Rowe  Co  

IV 

Cost  accountancy  for  manufacturing  set  (com- 

plete)   

$1,425 

Budget  No.  128  

.60 

Budget  No.  129  

.563 

.263 

Advanced  text  for  merchants;  corporation  and 

.45 

Williams,  L.  L.,  and  Rogers,  F.  E.  Modern 

illustrative     bookkeeping.  Introductory 

course.    American  Book  Co  

1.05 

Blanks  

.60 

Forms  

.90 

.54 

Supplementary  Books. 

Bartholomew,  W.  E.    Bookkeeping  exercises. 

jr aris  i,  ^.    vjiegg  x  UDUsning  \jO. 
Part  1,  Elementary  exercises 

.45 

Part  2  Advanced  exercises 

.45 

Klein,  J.  J.    Bookkeeping  and  accounting.  Com- 

plete course  Appleton  &  Co 

2.00 

Civics. 

Text-books. 

Ames,  E.  W.,  and  Eldred,  A.    Community  civics. 

The  Macmillan  Co  

I 

1.11 

Ashley,  R.  L.    American  government.    The  Mac- 

1.00 

Boynton,  F.  B.    School  civics.    Ginn  &  Co.  . 
Same.    Revised  edition  

1.00 

.896 

Dunn,  A.  W.    The  community  and  the  citizen. 

Revised  and  enlarged.    Heath  &  Co.  . 

l.UU 

Guitteau,  W.  B.    Government  and  politics  of 

the  United  States.    Revised  edition.  Hough- 

ton Mifflin  Co  

1.504 

Hunter,  G.  W.,  and  Whitman,  W.  G.  Civic 

science  in  the  home.    American  Book  Co.  . 

II 

1.05 

Magruder,  F.  A.    American  government  in  1921. 

1.20 

Supplementary  Books. 

Boston.    Committee  for  Americanism.    A  little 

book  for  immigrants  in  Boston.    City  of 

.45 

Cary,  E.    The  civil  service;  the  merit  system; 

the   spoils    system.     Published    for  the 

Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  Massachusetts 

Civil  Service  Reform  Association  . 

* 

Garner,  J.  W.    Government  in  the  United  States. 

1.05 

Giles,  F.  M.,  and  I.  K.    Vocational  civics.  The 

1.05 

*  Without  expense  to  the  city. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  2. 


High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Year. 


Civics. —  Supplementary  Books,  concluded. 

Hart,  A.  B.  Actual  government  as  applied  under 
American  conditions.  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.    (High  School  of  Commerce,  4th  year.) 

Heydrick,  B.  A.,  editor.  Americans  all.  Har- 
court,  Brace  &  Co  

James,  J.  A.,  and  Sanford,  A.  H.  Government 
in  state  and  nation.  Scribner 

Nida,  W.  L.  City,  state  and  nation.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co  

Outline,  An,  for  the  study  of  American  civil  gov- 
ernment in  secondary  schools.  Prepared  by  a 
committee  of  the  New  England  Histoiy 
Teachers'  Association.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Tufts,  J.  H.  The  real  business  of  living.  Holt 
&  Co  


Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 
Text-books. 

Bigelow,  A.  H.,  and  Arnold,  W.  A.  Elements  of 
business  arithmetic.    The  MacmiUan  Co.  . 

Edgarton,  E.  I.,  and  Bartholomew,  W.  E. 
Business  mathematics.    Ronald  Press  Co. 

Ewart,  J.  A.,  Field,  W.  S.,  and  Morrison,  A.  H. 
A  civil  service  manual.  Book  ].  Arith- 
metic.   Home  Correspondence  School 

Kiggen,  H.  J.  Practical  business  arithmetic. 
The  Macmillan  Co.  (High  School  of  Prac- 
tical Arts  and  Salesmanship  classes.) 

Lyman,  E.  A.  Advanced  arithmetic.  Ameri- 
can Book  Co  

Moore,  J.  H.,  and  Miner,  G.  W.  Practical 
business  arithmetic.  Revised  by  G.  W. 
Miner.    Ginn  &  Co  

Southworth,  G.  A.,  and  Stone,  J.  C.  An  exer- 
cise book  in  arithmetic,  oraj  and  written. 
(Without  answers.)    Sanborn  &  Co.  . 

Sutton,  C.  W.,  and  Lennes,  N.  J.  Brief  busi- 
ness arithmetic.    Allyn  &  Bacon. 

Van  Tuyl,  G.  H.    Complete  business  arithmetic. 

American  Book  Co.  

Essentials  of  business  arithmetic.  American 
Book  Co  

Wentworth,  G.,  and  Smith,  D.  E.  Arithmetic. 
Three-book  series.  Book  3,  without  an- 
swers.   Ginn  &  Co.  

Wentworth,  G.,  Smith,  D.  E.,  and  Schlauch, 
W.  S.  Commercial  algebra.  Book  2.  Ginn 
&  Co  


Ill,  IV 


Commercial  Subjects  (Miscellaneous). 
Text-books. 

Anderson,  W.  L.,  Ross,  A.  W.,  and  Staples,  Z.  C. 
Clerical  practice:   first  lessons  in  business. 

American  Book  Co.  

Pad  of  forms  to  accompany  same. 


*  Answers  for  above,  $0.1 


.09. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Year. 


Price. 


Commercial  Subjects  (Miscellaneous). 
Text-books,  concluded. 

De  Haas,  J.  A.  Business  organization  and 
administration.    Gregg  Publishing  Co. 

Gano,  D.  C.  Commercial  law.  Revised  by 
R.  E.  Rogers  and  C.  O.  Thompson.  Ameri- 
can Book  Co  

Huffcut,  E.  W.  The  elements  of  business  law. 
Revised  by  G.  C.  Bogert.  Ginn&Co. 

Norton,  H.  R.  A  textbook  on  retail  selling. 
Ginn  &  Co  


Supplementary  Books. 

Hough,  B.  O.  Business  administration.  Sec- 
tion XVI:  ocean  traffic  and  trade.  La 
Salle  Extension  University.  (High  School 
of  Commerce.)   

Schoch,  P.,  and  Gross,  M.  Elements  of  busi- 
ness.   American  Book  Co  


Dictionaries. 
Text-books. 

Arms,  S.  D.  A  Latin  dictionary  for  High  school 
students.    Iroquois  Publishing  Co. 

Brown,  W.  H.,  and  Haldeman,  S.  S.  Clarendon 
dictionary.  American  Book  Co.  (High 
School  of  Practical  Arts,  first  year.) 

Cuyas,  A.  Appleton's  new  Spanish-English  and 
English-Spanish  dictionary.  Appleton  & 
Co  

Graham,  J.,  and  Oliver,  G.  A.  S.  The  foreign 
traders'  dictionary.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Heath's  French  dictionary.    Heath  &  Co. 

Heath's  German  dictionary.    He/ath  &  Co. 

High  School  Standard  dictionary,  The.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Co.    [Without  index.] 

James,  W.,  and  Mole,  A.  French  and  English 
dictionary.  Revised  edition.  The  Mac- 
millan Co.  

Lewis,  C.  T.  Elementary  Latin  dictionary. 
American  Book  Co.  

Liddell,  H.  G.,  and  Scott,  R.  Abridged  Greek 
lexicon.    American  Book  Co. 

Smith,  W.  Smaller  classical  dictionary.  Ameri- 
can Book  Co  

Velasquez  de  la  Cadena,  M.    A  dictionary  of  | 
the  Spanish  and  English  language.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.   

Webster,  N.    Academic  dictionary.  American 

Book  Co  

Elementary-school  dictionary.    American  Book 

Co  

Secondary-school  dictionary.  American  Book 
[      Co.     .      .      .  .... 

Worcester,  J.  E.  A  comprehensive  dictionary. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  


IV 


I  to  IV 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  2. 


High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Year. 


Price. 


Dictionaries. —  Supplementary  Books. 
Larousse,  P.    Petit  Larousse  illustre.  Nouveau 

dictionnaire    encyclopedique.     Publie  sous 

la  direction  de  C.    Auge.   Librairie  Larousse. 

(Schoenhof  Book  Co.)  

Whitney,  W.  D.    German  dictionary.    Holt  & 

Co  


Economics  and  Sociology. 
Text-books. 

Adams,  T.  S.,  and  Sumner,  H.  L.  Labor  prob- 
lems.   The  Macmillan  Co  

Bishop,  A.  L.,  and  Keller,  A.  G.  Industry  and 
trade.  Historical  and  descriptive  account 
of  their  development  in  the  United  States. 
Ginn  &  Co.  (Co-operative  courses.)  . 
Bogart,  E.  L.  The  economic  history  of  the 
United  States.  Revised  edition.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.    (High  School  of  Commerce, 

fourth  and  fifth  years.)  

Brisco,  N.  A.  Economics  of  business.  The 
Macmillan     Co.    (Mechanic    Arts  High 

School.)  

Bullock,  C.  J.    The  elements  of  economics. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co  

Burch,  H.  R.  American  economic  life  in  its 
civic  and  social  aspects.    The  Macmillan 

Co  

Carver,  T.  N.    Elementary  economics.  Ginn 

&  Co  

Com  an,   K.    The   industrial   history   of  the 

United  States.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
Day,  C.    A  history  of  commerce.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.    (High  School  of  Commerce, 

third  year.)  

Ely,  R.  T.,  and  Wicker,  G.  R.  Elementary 
principles  of  economics.    The  Macmillan 

Co   .      .  . 

Ely,  R.  T.,  and  others.  Outlines  of  economics. 
Revised  and  enlarged  by  T.  S.  Adams,  M.  O. 
Lorenz,  and  A.  A.  Young.    The  Macmillan 

Co  

Gibbins,  H.  de  B.    The  history  of  commerce  in 

Europe.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
Herrick,   C.   A.     History  of  commerce  and 

industry.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
Johnson,  E.  R.    Elements  of  transportation. 

Appleton  &  Co  

Jones,  E.  D.  The  administration  of  industrial 
enterprises,  with  special  reference  to  factory 
practice.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  (Me- 
chanic Arts  High  School.) 
Leavitt,  F.  M.,  and  Brown,  E.  Elementary 
social  science.  The  Macmillan  Co.  (Co- 
operative classes.)  »   


Ill,  IV 
IV 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Year. 


Economics  and  Sociology. —  Text-books, 
concluded. 

Meade,  E.  S.    Trust  finance.    Appleton  &  Co.  . 

New  England  History  Teachers'  Association. 
Five  hundred  practical  questions  in 
economics.  For  use  in  secondary  schools. 
Heath  &  Co  

Savay,  N.  Principles  of  foreign  trade.  Ronald 
Press  Co.    (High  School  of  Commerce.) 

Smith,  J.  R.  Commerce  and  industry.  Re- 
vised edition.    Holt  &  Co  

Sparling,  S.  E.  Introduction  to  business 
organization.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Webster,  W.  C.  A  general  history  of  commerce. 
Ginn  &  Co  

White,  H.  Money  and  banking.  Revised 
edition.    Ginn  &  Co  


Supplementary  Books. 

Bogart,  E.  L.  The  economic  history  of  the 
United  States.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Cheyney,  E.  P.  An  introduction  to  the  indus- 
trial and  social  history  of  England.  Revised 
edition.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Cunningham,  W.  An  essay  on  Western  civiliza- 
tion in  its  economic  aspects.  University 
Press,  Cambridge,  Eng.    [Ancient  times.]  . 

Dunbar,  C.  F.  Chapters  on  the  theory  and 
history  of  banking.    Putnam  .... 

Ely,  R.  T.  Outlines  of  economics.  The  Mac- 
millan Co  

Studies  in  the  evolution  of  industrial  society. 
The  Macmillan  Co.  [Standard  Library 
edition.]  

Gauss,  C.,  editor.  Democracy  today:  an 
American  interpretation.  Scott,  Foresman 
&Co.  .  

Moore,  J.  R.  H.  An  industrial  history  of  the 
American  people.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Osgood,  E.  L.  A  history  of  industry.  Ginn  & 
Co  

Thomas,  C.  M.  Elementary  economics.  San- 
born &  Co.       .      .  .... 

Towne,  E.  T.  Social  problems.  A  study  of 
present  day  social  conditions.  The  Mac- 
millan Co  

Van  Metre,  T.  W.  Economic  history  of  the 
United  States.    Holt  &  Co.  . 

White,  H.  Money  and  banking.  Revised  edition. 
Ginn  &  Co.  (High  School  of  Commerce, 
fourth  year.)  

Wilbur,  M.  A.  Every-day  business  for  women. 
School  edition.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 


I,  II,  III 


I  to  IV 


IV 


*  Out  of  print. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  2. 


High  and  Latin  Schools. 


English. 

(Composition,  Rhetoric  and  Spelling.) 
Text-books. 

Bartholomew,  W.  E.,  and  Hurlbut,  F.  The 
business  man's  English,  spoken  anti  written 
The  Macmillan  Co  

Boyce,  E.  M.  Enunciation  and  articulation,  j 
Revised  edition.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Brooks,  S.  D.  English  composition.  Books  1,  2. 
American  Book  Co  

Buehler,  H.  G.  Practical  exercises  in  English. 
American  Book  Co  

Buhlig,  R.  Business  English:  a  practice  book. 
Revised  and  enlarged  edition.  Heath  & 
Co   .      .  . 

Campbell,  B.  I.  Modern  business  punctuation, 
with  accompanying  exercises  for  punctuation. 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  (Roxbury  High  School. 
Intensified  commercial  course.) 

Canby,  H.  S.,  and  Opdycke,  J.  B.  Good  English. 
The  Macmillan  Co  

Carpenter,  G.  R.  Rhetoric  and  English  com- 
position.   The  Macmillan  Co. 

Cook,  L.  B.  A  project  book  in  business  English. 
Holt  &  Co   . 

Daly,  I.  M.  An  advanced  rational  speller.  San- 
born &  Co  

Davis,  R.,  and  Lingham,  C.  Business  English 
and  correspondence.  Revised  edition.  Ginn 
&  Co  

Dwyer,  I.  E.  The  business  letter.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co  

Eld  ridge,  E.  H.  Business  speller  and  vocabulary. 
American  Book  Co  

Ewart,  J.  A.,  Field,  W.  S.,  and  Morrison,  A.  H. 
A  civil  service  manual.  Book  2.  English. 
Home  Correspondence  School 

Genung,  J.  F.,  and  Hanson,  C.  L.  Outlines  of 
composition  and  rhetoric.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Gerrish,  C.  M.,  and  Cunningham,  M.  Practical 
English  composition.    Heath  &  Co. 

Greenough,  C.  N.,  and  Hersey,  F.  W.  C.  Eng- 
lish composition.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Greever,  G.,  and  Jones,  E.  S.  The  Century 
handbook  of  writing.    The  Century  Co. 

Hagar,  H.  A.    Applied  business  English  and 
exercises.    Gregg  Publishing  Co.  (Roxbury 
High  School.)  

Hanson,  C.  L.    English  composition.    Ginn  & 

Co  

Two  years'  course  in  English  composition. 
Ginn  &  Co  

Hitchcock,  A.  M.    New  practice  book  in  English 
composition.    Holt  &  Co. 
Rhetoric  and  the  study  of  literature.    Holt  & 
Co  


Ill,  IV 


III,  IV 


*  With  exercises. 


f  Without  exercises. 


X  Exercises  only. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


English. —  Text-books,  continued. 

Holmes,  H.  W.,  and  Gallagher,  0.  C.  Composi- 
tion and  rhetoric.    Appleton  &  Co. 

Hotchkiss,  G.  B.,  and  Drew,  C.  A.  Business 
English.    American  Book  Co. 

Hyde,  W.  The  school  speaker  and  reader.  Ginn 
&  Co.    (First  year.)  

Knight,  M.  Practice  work  in  English.  Long- 
mans', Green  &  Co  

Lewis,  W.  D.,  and  Hosic,  J.  F.  Practical  English 
for  high  schools.    American  Book  Co.  . 

Lyon,  L.  S.  Elements  of  debating.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press  

Miles,  D.  English  in  business.  Ronald  Press 
Co  

Miller,  E.  L.  Practical  English  composition. 
Books  1-4.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Books  1  and  2  

Book  3  

Book  4  

Opdycke,  J.  B.,  and  Drew,  C.  A.  Commercial 
letters.    Holt  &  Co  

Osborn,  A.  S.,  and  King,  J.  E.  Seventy  lessons 
in  spelling.    American  Book  Co.  . 

Palmer,  G.  H.  Self-cultivation  in  English. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  . 

Scott,  F.  N.,  and  Denny,  J.  V.  Elementary 
English  composition.  Revised  edition.  Allyn 

&  Bacon  

New  composition  —  rhetoric.    Allyn  &  Bacon, 

Stebbins,  C.  M.  Sentence  improvement.  San- 
born &  Co  

Thomas,  C.  S.,  Howe,  W.  D.,  and  O'Hair,  Z. 
Composition  and  rhetoric.  Longmans,  Green 
&Co  

Ward,  C.  H.    Punctuation  leaves  for  use  with 
sentence  and  theme.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co., 
Sentence  and  theme:  composition  for  the  first 
year  of  high  school.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co., 

Wood,  T.  Practical  grammar  and  composition. 
Appleton  &  Co  

Woolly,  E.  C.  Handbook  of  composition.  Re- 
vised edition.    Heath  &  Co  

Supplementary  Books. 
Brookings,  W.  DuB.,  and  Ringwalt,  R.  C,  edi- 
tors.   Briefs  for  debate.    Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.  .  ..... 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Exami- 
nation questions  in  English,  French,  German 
and  Spanish.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Third  series,  1911-1915  

Fourth  series,  1916-1920   

Gallagher,  O.  C,  and  Moulton,  L.  B.  Practical 
business  English.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  . 
Harrington,  H.  F.,  editor.    Typical  newspaper 
stories.    Ginn  &  Co  


Ill,  IV 


I,  II 


II 


I  to  IV 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  2. 


High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Year. 


English. — ■  Supplementary  Books,  concluded. 

Heydrick,  B.  A.,  editor.  Types  of  the  short 
story.  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.  [The  Lake 
English  classics.]  

Hitchcock,  A.  M.    Enlarged  practice  book  in 
English  composition.    Holt  &  Co. 
Words  and  sentences.    Holt  &  Co. 
Words,  sentences  and  paragraphs.    Holt  &  Co. 

Laycock,  C,  and  Spofford,  A.  K.  Manual  of 
argumentation.    The  Macmillan  Co.  . 

Nutter,  C.  R.,  Hersey,  F.  W.  C,  and  Greenough, 
C.  Specimens  of  prose  composition.  Ginn 
&  Co  

Starch,  D.  Advertising:  its  principles,  practice, 
and  technique.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 

Tanner,  W.  M.  Essays  and  easy  writing.  At- 
lantic Monthly  Press  


History  of  Literature. 
Text-books. 

Halleck,  R.  P.    New  English  literature.  Amer- 
ican Book  Co  

Long,  W.  J.    American  literature.    Ginn  &  Co. . 
Outlines  of  English  literature.  Ginn  &  Co. 
Outlines  of  English  and  American  literature. 
Ginn  &  Co  

Matthews,  B.    An  introduction  to  the  study  of 
American  literature.    American  Book  Co.  . 

Neilson,  W.  A.,  and  Thorndike,  A.  H.    History  of 
English  literature.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Pace,   R.   B.    American  literature.    Allyn  & 
Bacon   

Pancoast,  H.  S.,  editor.    English  prose  and 
verse.    Holt  &  Co  

Pancoast,  H.  S.,  and  Shelly,  P.  Van  D.    A  first 
book  in  English  literature.    Holt  &  Co.* 

Ryland,  F.    Chronological  outlines  of  English 
literature.    The  Macmillan  Co. 


J.  B. 


Supplementary  Books. 
Guerber,  H.  A.    The  book  of  the  epic 

Lippincott  Co  

Halleck,  R.  P.   History  of  American  literature 

American  Book  Co.  

Kingsley,  M.  E.   Outline  studies  in  literature,  in 

books  for  admission  to  New  England  colleges. 

Palmer  Publishing  Co  

Long,  W.  J.    English  literature.     Ginn  &  Co. 

Literature. 
Text-books. 

Addison,  J.  Select  essays.  Allyn  &  Bacon  J 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  papers  in  the  Spectator. 

C.  E.  Merrill  Co.*  

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  


I,  II 


III,  IV 


*  To  replace  Pancoast's  Introduction  to  English  literature.       t  Out  of  print. 
t  Any  edition  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Year. 


Price. 


Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Aldrich,  T. 


Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 


Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Burke,  E. 


Literature. —  Text-books,  continued 
Addison,  J.,  continued. 
Same.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Heath  &  Co. 
Holt  &  Co.  .  .  . 
Aliyn  &  Bacon  . 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co 
B.  Selections  from  The  cruise  of  the 
Dolphin,  Baby  Bell,  and  other  verse  and 
prose.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  [Riverside 
literature  series,  No.  124.]  .... 
Arnold,  M.  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  and  other 
poems.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.£  . 

Same.    Ginn  &  Co  

The  Macmillan  Co.  .... 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co  

American  Book  Co  

Heath  &  Co  

Blackmore,  R.  D.   Lorna  Doone.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Same.  The  Macmillan  Co.  J  .... 
Bunyan,  J.  The  Pilgrim's  progress.  Houghton 

Mifflin  Co.  J  

Same.    Holt  &  Co.  . 

Ginn  &  Co  

The  Macmillan  Co  

Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
American  orations.  Heath  &  Co.  J  . 
Speech  on  conciliation  with  America.  Houghton 

Mifflin  Co  

Same.    Heath  &  Co  

The  Macmillan  Co  

Ginn  &  Co  

American  Book  Co  

C.  E.  Merrill  Co  

Holt  &  Co  

Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Representative  poems,  with  Carlyle's 


Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Burns,  R. 

Essay  on  Burns.    Ginn  &  Co. % 

feme.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Byron,  Lord.  The  prisoner  of  Chillon,  and  other 
poems.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co4  • 

Same.    Ginn  &  Co  

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Same.    C.  E.  Merrill  Co  

Carlyie,  T.  Essay  on  Burns.   Heath  &  Co.i  . 

Same.    Ginn  &  Co  

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Same.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co  

Same.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co  

Same.    American  Book  Co  

Chaucer,  G.    Selections.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Same.    The  Macmillan  Co.  J     .      .      .  . 

Same.    Heath  &  Co  

Church,  A.  J.  Stories  of  the  old  world.    Ginn  & 
Co.j  


$0,384 
.48 
.32 
.40 
.48 
.51 


.128 


.256*  ;  .384f 
.352 
.30 
.25 
.36 
.39 
.75 
.30 


.384*;  .48f 
.48 
.416 
.30 
.48 
.50 


.256*;  .384f 

.36 

.25 

.384 
.364;  .45 

.40 

.32 

.51 

.30 
.25 


.256 


.384f 
.384 
.30 
.40 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.40 

.20;  .35 

.768 

.30 

:.oo 

.63 


*  Paper.  1  Cloth. 

t  Any  edition  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  2. 


High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Price 


Houghto 


Literature. —  Text-books,  continued. 
Coleridge,  S.  T.    Rime  of  the  ancient  mariner 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.*  . 
Same.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
Same.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
Same.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Same.    Heath  &  Co.  . 
Same.    American  Book  Co. 
Same.    C.  E.  Merrill  Co.  . 
Cooper,  J.  F.   The  last  of  the  Mohicans.  Amer- 
ican Book  Co.  . 
Same.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
Same.    Heath  &  Co.  . 
Same.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Same.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Same.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co 
Davis,  J.  B.    Vocational  and  moral  guidance 
Ginn  &  Co. 

DeQuincey,  T.    Joan  of  Arc,  and  the  English 
mail  coach.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.* 
Same.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  . 
Same.    Heath  &  Co.  . 
Same.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Same.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
Same.    C.  E.  Merrill  Co.  . 
Dickens,  C.    A  tale  of  two  cities. 
Mifflin  Co.*  .... 
Same.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Same.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
Same.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 
Drinkwater,  J.    Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mifflin  Co  

Eliot,  G.  (pseud.).     Silas  Marner.  American 
Book  Co.*   [Eclectic  series;  Gateway  series 
Same.    Heath  &  Co.  . 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
Holt  &  Co.  . 
Ginn  &  Co.  . 
The  Macmillan  Co. 
C.  E.  Merrill  Co.  . 
Emerson,  R.  W.    Culture,  Behaviour,  Beauty, 
Books,  Art,  Eloquence,  Power,  Wealth,  Illu- 
sions.    Houghton   Mifflin   Co.  [Modern 
classics,  No.  2.] 
Essays.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co." 
Same.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
Same.    American  Book  Co. 
^  Same.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co 
Select  essays  and  poems.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co 
Same.    C.  E.  Merrill  Co.    .  . 
Gaskell,  E.  S.   Cranford.   The  Macmillan  Co 
Same.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  . 

Same.    Ginn  &  Co  

Same.    American  Book  Co. 

Same.  Scribner  


Houghton 


Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 


IV 


$0.256f;.384t 
.30 
.25 
.352 
.39 

.36;  .45 
.40 

.39 

.30 

.512 

.768 

.60 

.74 

1.248 

.48 

.256f;  .384  % 
.39 
.352 
.50 
.40 

.544  ;  .672  t 
.74 
.30 
.58 

.512 

.36;  .51 
.64 

.384f;  .48  J 
.24 
.51 
.416 
.30 
.56 


.40 
.48 
.30 

.36;  .45 

.48 

.48 

.36 

.30 

.384f;  .48  % 
.416 
.51 
.416 


*  Any  edition  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents, 
t  Paper.  %  Cloth. 
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1  f  r  / < t t     A\m    T  ,  \  nu  v    SpuAnT  G 
XX 1  Vjrii   AXNX>    XJAlliN  Ol^XHJVJXiO. 

i  ear. 

• 

Price. 

Literature. —  Text-books,  continued. 

George,  A.  J.,  editor.  From  Chaucer  to  Arnold. 

The  Macmillan  Co  

$1.28 

Goldsmith,    0.     The    vicar    of  Wakefield. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.*  

.384f;  ASt 

.64 

.384 

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  

.30 

Same.    Appleton  &  Co  

.40 

Same.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co  

.30 

Same.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

.51 

.60 

Halleck,  R.  P.,  and  Barbour,  E.  G.,  editors. 

Readings  from  literature.    American  Book 

Co  

.96 

Hawthorne,  N.    The  House  of  the  seven  gables. 

^  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.*  .... 

•    1  .6721;  .7681 

.30 

Same.    C.  E.  Merrill  Co.  .  . 

.60 

.56 

Our  old  home.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co*  . 

].40 

Tanglewood  tales.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

.48 

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  

.30 

True  stories.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

.512 

Twice-told  tales.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

.672f;  .768t 

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  

.30 

The  wonder  book.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

.48 

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  

.30 

Holmes,  0.  W.    The  autocrat  of  the  breakfast 

table.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.*  . 

.544f;  .672t 

Hughes,    T.    Tom   Brown's   school   days  at 
Rugby.    Ginn  and  Co  

§ 

Same.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co  

.672 

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  

.30 

Husband,    J.    America   at   work.  Houghton 

Mifflin  Co  

I,  II 

.80 

Irving,  W.    Life  of  Goldsmith.    Heath  &  Co.*  . 

.68 

Same.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  [Riverside- 

Same.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  . 

Same.    Irving's  Goldsmith.    Edited  by  C. 

.40 

R.  Gaston.    Ginn  &  Co.    [Standard  Eng- 

lish classics.]  

.48 

Same.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  . 

.52 

Same.    Oliver  Goldsmith.    Edited  by  G.  S. 

Blakely.    The    Macmillan    Co.  [Pocket 

classics.]  

.30 

The  sketch  book.    Edited  by  H.  A.  Davidson. 

The  Macmillan  Co.||  

.30 

.74 

Same.    American  Book  Co  

.36;  .51 

Same.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

.48 

Same.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

.36 

.576 

Same.    Holt  &  Co  

.51 

Same.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  . 

.74 

*Any  edition  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

t  Paper.  t  Cloth.  §  Out  of  print. 

||  This  edition  is  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  2. 


High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Year. 


Price. 


Literature. —  Text-books,  continued. 
Kingsley,  C.    The  heroes,  or  Greek  fairy  tales. 

Ginn  &  Co.  

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co.* 
Knowles,  F.  L.,  compiler.    Golden  treasury  of 

American  songs  and  lyrics.    Page  &  Co. 
La  Fontaine,  J.  de.    Fables.    Holt  &  Co. 
Lamb,  C.    Essays  of  Elia.    Houghton  Mifflin 

Co.*  

Heath  &  Co  

Ginn  &  Co  

Little,  Brown  &  Co.      .  ... 

The  Macmillan  Co  

American  Book  Co  

Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 
C,  and  M.    Tales  from  Shakespeare. 


Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Lamb, 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.* 

Same.    Ginn  &  Co.  

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Laselle,  M.  A.,  editor.    Joy  in  work.    Holt  & 

Co  

Short  stories  of  the  new  America.    Holt  &  Co. 
Law,  F.  H.,  editor.    Selections  from  American 
poetry  with  special  attention  to  Longfellow, 
Whittier,    Poe    and    Lowell.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.    [Riverside  literature  series,  No. 

239.]  

Lodge,    H.    C,    editor.    Ballads   and  lyrics. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.      .  .  . 

London,  J.    The  call  of  the  wild.    Edited  by 
T.  C.  Mitchell.    The  Macmillan  Co.  . 
Longfellow,  H.  W.    Poems.    Houghton  Mifflin 

Co.*  

Same.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 
Lowell,   J.   R.    The   vision   of   Sir  Launfal. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.*  

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Same.    C.  E.  Merrill  Co  

Same.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
The  vision   of  Sir  Launfal,  The  cathedral, 
Favorite  poems.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
[Modern  Classics,  No.  5.]  . 
Macaulay,  T.  B.    Essays.*  Namely: 
Addison : 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.||  

The  Macmillan  Co.||       .      .  •  . 

Ginn  &  Co.  ||  

American  Book  Co.  ||  

Longmans,  Green  &  Co  

Heath  &  Co  

Scott,  Foresman  &  Co  

Clive: 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co  

The  Macmillan  Co  

Longmans,  Green  &  Co  

Scott,  Foresman  &  Co  


I,  II 


$0.30 

1.50 
1.00 

.48 

.68 

.512 

.32 

.30 

.51 

.48 

.672 

.52 

.30 

.64 
.64 


I,  II 


.256f;  .384f 

.88 

.36 

2.00 
.52 


.256f;  .384* 
.30 
.40 
.48 


.40^ 


.256f;  .384| 
.30 
.352 
.36;  .45 
.48 
.45 
.45 

.48 
.30 
.48 
.45 


*  Any  edition  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents, 
t  Paper.  X  Cloth.  §  Out  of  print.  ||  Addison  and  Johnson  in  one  volume. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Year. 


Price. 


Literature. —  Text-books,  continued. 
Macaulay,  T.  B.,  continued. 
Frederick  the  Great: 

Scott,  Foresman  &  Co  

Johnson : 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.§  

The  Macmillan  Co.§  

Ginn&Co.§  

American  Book  Co.§  ..... 
Allyn  &  Bacon  ...*... 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  .... 

Scott,  Foresman  &  Co  

Milton: 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co  

The  Macmillan  Co  

Ginn  &  Co  

American  Book  Co.  

Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Heath  &  Co.  .  

Allyn  &  Bacon  

Select  essays:  Milton,  Bunyan,  Johnson, 
Goldsmith,  Madame  d'Arblay.  Edited 
by  S.  Thurber.  Allyn  &  Bacon.  [Acad- 
emy classics.]  

Lays  of  ancient  Rome.    Heath  &  Co.*  . 

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  ... 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Ginn  &  Co  

American  Book  Co  

C.  E.  Merrill  Co  

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  . 

Scribner  

M.,    compiler.    English  poetry. 
(1170-1892.)    Ginn  &  Co.*  .... 
Milton,  J.    Poems.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.* 
[Cambridge  student's  edition.] . 

The  Macmillan  Co  

C.  E.  Merrill  Co  

Heath  &  Co  

Holt  &  Co  

poems.    Edited  by  F.  D.  Nichols. 


$0.45 


.256f 
.36 

.256f 
.36 


Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Manly,  J. 


Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Shorter 


Appleton  &  Co. 
Newcomer,  A.  G.,  Andrews,  A.  E.,  and  Hall,  H. 
J.,  editors.    Three  centuries  of  American 
poetry  and  prose.    Scott,  Foresman  &'  Co. 
Pace,  R.  B.,  editor.    Readings  in  American  litera- 
ture.   Allyn  &  Bacon  

Pal  grave,  F.  T.,  compiler.    The  golden  treasury. 

The  Macmillan  Co.*  

Same.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Same.    Ginn  &  Co  

Same.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 

Same.    C.  E.  Merrill  Co  

Same.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co  


.384£ 
30 
352 
45 
8 
.51 
.45  ■ 

.384| 
30 
352 
.45 
48 
42 
40 


.48 
.39 
.30 

.256f;  .384J 
.20 
.42 
.60 
.40 
.48 
.44 

1  92 
.256f;  .384* 
2.00 
.30 
.32 
.64 
.42 

.48 

1.92 

1.05 

.30 
.74 
.352;  .608 
.55 
.40 

.256f;  .384* 


*  Any  edition  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

t  Paper.  J  Cloth.  §  Addison  and  Johnson  in  one  volume. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  2. 


High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Year. 


Price. 


Literature. —  Text-books,  continued. 
Poe,  E.  A.    The  raven,  The  fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher  and  other  poems  and  tales.    Ginn  & 

Co.*  

Same.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co  

Same.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.§ 

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Pope,  A.    The  rape  of  the  lock  and  other  poems. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.*  

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co.  . 

Same.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co  

Same.    Ginn  &  Co.     .      .  .... 

Same.    Allyn  &  Bacon      .  . 
Roosevelt,  T.    Roosevelt's  writings.    Edited  by 

M.G.Fulton.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
Ruskin.  J.    Sesame  and  lilies.    Heath  &  Co.*  . 

Same.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co  

Ginn  &  Co  

The  Macmillan  Co  

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co  

Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 

Ivanhoe.    Allyn  &  Bacon.* 

L.  Burt  

Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Heath  &  Co  

Ginn  &  Co  

Appleton  &  Co.  .... 

The  Macmillan  Co  

American  Book  Co  

Newson  &  Co  

The  lady  of  the  lake.  Scribner.* 
Same.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 

Allyn  &  Bacon.  .... 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Heath  &  Co  

Holt  &  Co  

Ginn  &  Co  

American  Book  Co.  ... 

The  Macmillan  Co  

Same.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
Same.    Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 
Same.    Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co.  ... 
Same.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  . 
Quentin  Durward.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.* 
Same.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Same.    Heath  &  Co  

Same.    Ginn  &  Co.  

Same.    American  Book  Co. 

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Same.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  . 
Tales  of  a  grandfather.    Ginn  &  Co.* 
The  talisman.    Ginn  &  Co.*  .... 
Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  


Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Scott,  Sir  W. 

Same.  A. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 


Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 


$0,416 
.256f;  -384J 
.26 
.30 


III,  IV 


.256t:  -384t 
.30 
.25 
.384 
.35 

.36 
.55 

.256f;  .384J 
.384 
.30 
.20 
.48 
.39 
.80 
.60 
.80 
.40 

.672f;  .768J 

.40 

.60 

.48 

.30 
.54;  .60 

.448 

.52 

.45 

.60 

.80 

.64 

.48 

.51 
.36;  .51 

.30 

.24 

.60 

.40 

.48 

.58 
.  .768 

.40 

.60 

.54 

.30 

.80 

.48 

.54 

.30 


*  Any  edition  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents, 
t  Paper.  t  Cloth.  §  The  Raven  only. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Year. 


Price. 


Literatuke. —  Text-books,  continued. 
Scudder,  H.  E.,  editoi.    American  poems.  With 
biographical  sketches  and  notes.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co  


Plays.    (Single  volumes.) 


Rolfe  edition. 


Shakespeare,  W, 

Heath  &  Co.*    .  . 
Same.    American  Book  Co. 

Gateway  series  

Eclectic  seiies  

Same.    Allyn  &  Bacon  

Scribner  

Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

The  Macmillan  Co  

Ginn  &  Co.        .      .      .      .   ■  . 

Holt  &  Co  

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  . 
C.  E.  Merrill  Co.    [Merrill's  English 


Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same, 
texts.] 

Julius  Caesar.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.* 
Same.    C.  E.  Merrill  Co. 
Same.    The  Macmillan  Co.  . 

Same.    Allyn  &  Bacon  

Same.    Holt  &  Co.        .      .  . 

Same.  Scribner  

Same.    Silver,  Buidett  &  Co. 
Same.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  . 
Same.    World  Book  Co. 
Same.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 

Same.    Heath  &  Co  

Same.    Ginn  &  Co.  .... 
Same.    American  Book  Co.    Rolfe  edition 

Gateway  seiies.  .... 

Eclectic  series  


King  Henry  the  Fifth.  Edited  by  R.  G.  White. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  [Riverside  litera- 
ture series,  No.  163.]  

King  Lear.  Edited  by  W.  A.  Neilson. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  [Riverside  litera- 
ture series,  No.  184  

The  merchant  of  Venice.    Edited  by  C.  R. 

Taylor.    Ambrose  &  Co  

Same.    Heath  &  Co  

Same.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Same.    Ginn  &  Co.  

Same.    American  Book  Co.    Rolfe  edition. 

Gateway  series.  

Eclectic  series.   

Same.    Appleton  &  Co.  .... 

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Same.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Same.    Holt  &  Co  

Same,    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 

Same.    Allyn  &  Bacon  

Same.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  . 

Same.    C.  E.  Merrill  Co  


$1.28 

.48 

.60 
.45;  .51 

.36 
.40;  .52 

.48 

.256f;  .384$ 

.30 
•384§;  .42[| 

.42 

.51 

.32 
.256f;  .384J 
.32 
.30 
.65 
.42 
.48 
.20 
.51 
.38 
.42 
.48 
.42 
.60 
.45 
.36 


.256f;  .384* 

256f;  .384J 

.48 
.48 

.256f;  .384J 
.42 
.60 
.45 
.36 
.24 
.30 
.20 
.42 
.42 
.65 
.51 
.32 


*  Any  edition  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  f  Paper. 

t  Cloth.  §  School  edition.  j|  New  Hudson  edition. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  2. 


High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Year. 


by 


Literature. —  Text-books,  concluded. 

Spenser,  E.  The  faerie  queen.  Bookl.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.*       .      .  . 
Selections  from  The  faerie  queen,  edited 
J.  Erskine.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Same.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  . 

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Stevenson ,  R.  L.    Treasuie  Island.    Holt  &  Co.* 

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Rand,  McNally  &  Co  

American  Book  Co  

Ginn  &  Co.  .   

C.  E.  Men  ill  Co  

Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 

Heath  &  Co  

Scribner.  .      .  . 
Syle,  L.  Du  P.,  editor.    From  Milton  to  Tenny- 
son.   Allyn  &  Bacon  

Tennyson,  A.    Enoch  Arden.    Allyn  &  Bacon. 
Idylls  of  the  King.    Heath  &  Co. 
Same.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  . 

The  Macmillan  Co  

Ginn  &  Co  

C.  E.  Merrill  Co  

Allyn  &  Bacon  

Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.* 

Heath  &  Co  

Ginn  &  Co  

[Selections.]    Holt  &  Co.  . 
[Selections.]    Scott,   Foresman  & 


Same. 
Same. 
Same.. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 


Houghton 


Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Poems. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Co. 

The  princess.    Heath  &  Co. 

Same.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Same.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Thackeray,  W.  M.    Henry  Esmond. 

Mifflin  Co.*  

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Same.    Ginn  &  Co.  

Same.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 
Thomas,  C.  S.,  editor.    Atlantic  nairatives. 

Second  series.    Atlantic  Monthly  Press. 
Webster,  D.    Orations.    Heath  &  Co.* 

Same.    Ginn  &  Co  

Wister,  O.    The  Virginian.    Edited  by  J.  F. 

Hosic.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Wordsworth,  W.    Selections.    Houghton  Miff- 
lin Co  

Same.    Heath  &  Co  

Holt  &  Co  

Ginn  &  Co  

The  Macmillan  Co  

American  Book  Co  


Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 


Ill,  IV 


*  Any  edition  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents, 
t  Paper.  t  Cloth. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Year. 


Price. 


Literature. —  Supplementary  Books. 

Addison,  J.,  and  Steele,  Sir  R.  B.  B.  Selections 
from  the  Tatler  and  the  Spectator.  Houghton 

Mifflin  Co.*  

Same.    C.  Scribner's  Sons  .      .  i  . 
Same.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 
Ashmun,  M.,  editor.   Modern  prose  and  poetry 
for  secondary  schools.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Prose  literature  for  secondary  schools.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.        .      .  ... 

Atlantic  classics,  The.    Atlantic  Monthly  Co.  . 
Austen,  J.  Pride  and  prejudice.  The  Macmillan 

Co.*  

Same.    Ginn  &  Co  

Same.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 
Bennett,  J.   Master  Skylark,  a  story  of  Shake- 
speare's time.    Illustrated  by  R.  B.  Birch. 

The  Century  Co  

Bible.  Old  Testament.  American  Book  Co.* 

Same.    Ginn  &  Co  

Holt  &  Co  

The  Macmillan  Co.  . 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co  

Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 
Board  man,  L.  W. ,  editor.    Modern  American 

speeches.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Boswell,  J.   Selections  from  the  life  of  Johnson. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.*  

Same.    Heath  &  Co  

Same.    Holt  &  Co  

Browning,  R.    Selections.    Ginn  &  Co.*  . 

Same.    Heath  &  Co  

Houghton  Mifflin  Co  

Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

The  Macmillan  Co  

Scribner  

Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 
F.   (Madame  d'Arblay.)  Evelina.  The 

Macmillan  Co.J  

Burroughs,  J.    Birds  and  bees.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.    [Riverside  literature  series,  No. 

28.]**  

Byron,  Lord.  Childe  Harold.  Houghton  Mifflin 

Co.*  

Same.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Same.    Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co. 

Same.    Ginn  &  Co  

Same.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 


Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 


Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Burney, 


$0 


.224! 


.416 
.384 
.48 

.85 

.80 
.25  f 

.36 

.544 

.52 


.52 

.36 

.40 

.512 

.30 

.896 

.52 

.40 

.688 

.68 

.80 

.416 

.72 

;  .352 

.48 

.30 

.52 

.52 


1.60  1f 


.256 


.672 

j;.384 

.42 

.40 

.384 

.40 


*  Principals  allowed  to  select  editions  published  by  any  of  the  following  publishers:  Allyn  & 
Bacon;  American  Book  Co.;  Appleton  &  Co.;  Ginn  &  Co.;  Heath  &  Co.;  Holt  &  Co.;  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.;  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.;  The  Macmillan  Co.;  Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.;  Scribner; 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.;  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

t  10  or  more  copies,  .S3;  100  or  more  copies,  .65  each. 

%  Any  edition  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

§  Paper.  ||  Cloth.  f  Out  of  print. 

**  Includes  Thoreau's  Succession  of  forest  trees  [etc.]  and  Warner's  A-hunting  of  the  deer  and 
other  essays. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  2. 


High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Price. 


Literature. —  Supplementary  Books,  continued. 

Center,  S.  S.,  compiler.  The  worker  and  his 
work.  Readings  in  present-day  literature, 
presenting  some  of  the  activities  by  which 
men  and  women  the  world  over  make  a  living. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    [Lippincott's  School 

text  series.]  

Clarke,  G.  H.,  editor.  A  treasury  of  war  poetry. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co  

Cohen,  H.  L.,  editor.   One  act  plays  by  modern 

authors.    Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.  . 
Coleridge,  S.  T.   Christabel.  Houghton  Mifflin 

Co.*  

KublaKhan.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.* 
Dana,  R.  H.     Two  years  before  the  mast. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.*  

Same.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 
Davis,  R.,  and  Getchell,  F.  G.,  compilers.  Stories 

of  the  day's  work.    Ginn  &  Co.  . 
Defoe,  D.   Robinsoe  Crusoe.   Houghton  Mifflin 

Co.*  

Same.    Ginn  &  Co  

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co.      .      .      .  . 
Same.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 
Dickens,  C.  The  personal  history  of  David  Cop- 
perfield.  Edited  by  E.  C.  Baldwin.  Scott, 

Foresman  &  Co.f  

A  tale  of  two  cities.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.f  . 
Same.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  . 

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Same.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 

Same.    Ginn  &  Co.  

Same.    Heath  &  Co  

Same.    American  Book  Co  

Same.  Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co. 
Edgeworth,  M.    The  absentee. 

Castle  Rack-rent. 
Eliot,  G.  (pseud.).   The  mill  on  the  floss.  Scott, 

Foresman  &  Co.*  

Same.    Ginn  &  Co  

Emerson,  R.  W.  The  American  scholar.  Edited 

by  O.  H.  Smith.    American  Book  Co. 
Fairbanks,  A.  Greek  gods  and  heroes.  Houghton 

Mifflin  Co  

Foerster,  N.,  and  Pierson,  W.  W.,  Jr.  American 

ideals.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Forbes,  A.  N.  Modern  verse:  British  and  Amer- 
ican.   Holt  &  Co.  11  

Franklin,  B.  Autobiography.  Houghton  Mifflin 

Co.*  

Same.    Ginn  &  Co  

Same.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 


II  to  IV 


IV 


III,  IV 


$1.60 

1.40 

1.28 

.224 
.224 

.768 
.58 

.72 

.768 
.66 
.24 
.52 


.71 

.544J;  .6725 
.74 
.30 
.58 
.608 
.71 
.54 
.72 


.58 
.57 

.36 
1.00 
1.44 

.992 

.48 
.48 
.42 


*  Principals  allowed  to  select  editions  published  by  any  of  the  following  publishers:  Allyn  & 
Bacon;  American  Book  Co.;  Appleton  &  Co.;  Ginn  &  Co.;  Heath  &  Co.;  Holt  &  Co.;  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.;  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.;  The  Macmillan  Co.;  Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.;  Scribner; 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.;  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

t  Any  edition  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

i  Paper.  §  Cloth.  1  Out  of  print. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Year. 


Price. 


Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 


Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Odyssey. 


Literature. —  Supplementary  Books,  continued. 

Fuess,  C.  M.,  editor.     Selected  short  stories. 

Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co.  [Merrill's  English  texts.] 
Goldsmith,   Oliver.      The   deserted  village. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.* i|  

Same.    Heath  &  Co.  jj  

Ginn&Co.||  

The  Macmillan  Co  

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  || 

Merrill  &  Co  

Allyn  &  Bacon.  ||  

The  traveler.  See  The  deserted  village,  above. 
Homer.    Iliad.    Books  1,  6,  22,  24.  [Pope's 
translation.]    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.* 
Same.    Translated  by  G.  H.  Palmer.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co  

Same.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Heath  &  Co. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  . 
The  Macmillan  Co.  . 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
American  Book  Co.  . 
(English.)    Translated  by  A.  Pope. 

The  Macmillan  Co  

Same.    Translated  by  G.  H.  Palmer.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co  

Huxley,  T.  H.    Autobiography  and  selections 
from  lay  sermons.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.§ 

Same.    Ginn  &  Co  

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
Same.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Irving,  W.    The  Alhambra.    Ginn  &  Co 
Same.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
Same.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  . 
Bracebridge  Hall.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.* 
Jewett,  S.  O.    The  night  before  Thanksgiving; 
A  white  heron;  and  selected  stories.  Edited 
by  K.  H.  Shute.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Kingsley,  C.    Hereward  the  wake.* 
Kipling,  R.    Captains  courageous.  Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.   

The  day's  work.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
Knickerbocker,  E.  Van  B.,  editor.    Plays  for 

classroom  interpretation.    Holt  &  Co. 
Lang,  A.,  editor.    The  blue  poetry  book  for 

schools.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.*  . 
Lincoln,  A.    Cooper  Union  address.  Houghton 

Mifflin  Co.  §   

Same.    Ginn  &  Co.  

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Same.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 


SO 
.256f 


.56 

;  .384  J 

.39 

.352 

.30 

.512 

.40 

.40 


.256f;  .384t 


.352 

.45 

.51 

.30 

.26 

.25 

.36 

.30 

.896 

.256 

.352 

.30 

.48 

.512 

.30 

.48 

.256 


.288f;  .416J 


IV 


..52 
.20 

.96 

.80 

.352 

.30 

.29 


*  Any  edition  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

t  Paper.  %  Cloth.  |]  Includes  The  Traveler. 

§  Principals  allowed  to  select  editions  published  by  any  of  the  following  publishers:  Allyn  & 
Bacon;  American  Book  Co. ;  Appleton  &  Co.;  Ginn  &  Co.;  Heath  &  Co.;  Holt  &  Co.;  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.;  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.;  The  Macmillan  Co.;  Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.;  Scribner; 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.;  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
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Year. 


Price. 


Literature. —  Supplementary  Boohs,  continued. 
Lincoln,  A.,  continued. 

Selections  from  Abraham  Lincoln.  Ginn  &  Co. § 

Same.    C.  E.  Merrill  Co  

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Same.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 
Selections  [from  his  works].    Edited  by  H.  W. 
Hastings  and  H.  W.  Thompson.  Ambrose 

&  Co  

Lockhart,  J.  G.    Selections  from  [his]  Life  of 

Scott.    The  Macmillan  Co.  , 
Long,  A.  W.,  editor.    American  poems  (1776- 

1900).    American  Book  Co. 
Longfellow,  H.  W.    Narrative  poems.  Edited 
by  J.   R.   Powell.    Scott,  Foresman  Co. 

[Lake  English  classics.]  

Macau  lay,  T.  B.    Essays.*  Namely: 
The  Armada.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  . 
The  Battle  of  Naseby.    Longmans,  Green  & 

Co   .  . 

Goldsmith: 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co  

Scott,  Foresman  &  Co  

Ivry.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Life  of  Johnson: 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  .... 

Holt  &  Co  

Heath  &  Co  

The  Macmillan  Co  

Ginn  &  Co  

Madame  d'Arblay: 

Scott,  Foresman  &  Co  

Speech  on  copyright: 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co  

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  .... 

Ginn  &  Co  

Scott,  Foresman  &  Co  

Warren  Hastings : 

Allyn  &  Bacon  

Ginn  &  Co  

Heath  &  Co  

Houghton  Mifflin  Co  

Longmans,  Green  &  Co  

The  Macmillan  Co  

Scott,  Foresman  &  Co  

Malory,  Sir  T.    Morte  d' Arthur.    Ginn  &  Co.§' 

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Melville,  H.  Typee.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co. 
Monroe,  L.  B.    Sixth  reader.    American  Book 

Co.   

Moulton,  L.  B.,  editor.  Short  stories.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.  [Riverside  literature  series, 
No.  238.]  


Ill,  IV 


$0.42 
.32 
.30 
.42 


.60 
.30 
.81 


.512 
.35 


.35 


I  to  III 


.256f;.384J 
.45 
.35 

.51 
.42 
.48 
.30 
.352 

.45 

.256f;  .384| 
.45 
.352 
.29 

.60 
.44 
.48 
.256f;  .48J 
.45 
.30 
.32 
.96 
.30 
.67 

.80 


.384f;  .48J 


*  Any  edition  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents, 
t  Paper.  t  Cloth. 

§  Principals  allowed  to  select  editions  published  by  any  of  the  following  publishers:  Allyn  & 
Bacon;  American  Book  Co.;  Appleton  &  Co.;  Ginn  &  Co.;  Heath  &  Co.;  Holt  &  Co.;  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.;  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.;  The  Macmillan  Co.;  Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.;  Scribner; 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.;  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Year. 


Literature. —  Supplementary  Books,  continued. 
Parton,  J.    Captains  of  industry.    Series  1,  2. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.*  

Richards,  G,  M.  (Mrs.  W.).  High  tide.  Songs 
of  joy  and  vision  from  the  present  day  poets 
of  America  and  Great  Britain.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.    [Riverside  literature  series,  No. 

256.]  

Riis,  J.  A.    The  making  of  an  American.  The 

Macmillan  Co.  

Rittenhouse,  J.  B.,  editor.    The  little  book  of 
American    poets.    Houghton    Mifflin  Co. 
[Riverside  literature  series,  No.  255.] 
The  little  book  of  modern  verse.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.    (Riverside  literature  series,  No. 

254.;  

Ruskin,  J.    Selected  essays  and  letters.  Ginn 

&  Co.*  

Selections.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.§  . 
Scott,  Sir  W.    The  abbot.    American  Book  Co.* 
Guy  Mannering.    Ginn  &  Co.* 
The  lay  of  the  last  minstrel.    Houghton  Mifflin 

Co.*  

Same.    Ginn  &  Co.  

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Same.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 
Marmion.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.*  . 

Same.    Ginn  &  Co.  

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Same.    American  Book  Co  

Same.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  . 
The  monastery.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.* 

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Same.    Dutton  &  Co  

Same.    Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 
Sherman ,  ST  P.,  editor.    A  book  of  short  stories. 

Holt  &  Co  

Shute,  K.  H.,  editor.    The  night  before  Thanks- 
giving.   Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Snow,  W.  L.    The  high  school  prize  speaker. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co  

Southey,    R.     Life  of    Nelson.  Longmans, 

Green  &  Co.  §  

Same.    Ginn  &  Co.  

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  • 

Same.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 
Swift,  J.    Gulliver's  travels.    Houghton  Mif- 
flin Co.  §  ....... 

Same.    Ginn  &  Co.  

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co.   .      .  . 

Same.    Heath  &  Co  

Thackeray,  W.  M.    English  humorists 

The  four  Georges.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.*  . 


II,  III 


The  Virginians.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 


*  Any  edition  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  t  Paper.  %  Cloth. 

§  Principals  allowed  to  select  editions  published  by  any  of  the  following  publishers:  Allyn  & 
Bacon;  American  Book  Co.;  Appleton  &  Co.;  Ginn  &  Co.;  Heath  &  Co.;  Holt  &  Co.;  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.;  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.;  The  Macmillan  Co.;  Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.;  Scribner; 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.;  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
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Liter atuke. —  Supplementary  Books,  concluded. 

Thompson,  D.  V.,  editor.  British  verse.  Holt 
&  Co  

Thoreau,  H.  D.    The  succession  of  forest  trees, 
Sounds  and  Wild  apples.   Houghton  Mifflin 
Co. J  [Riverside  literature  series,  No.  27.]  . 
Walden.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Trevelyan,  Sir  G.  O.  Selections  from  [his]  Life 
and  letters  of  Lord  Macaulay.  Edited  by  J. 
W.  Barley.    The  Macmillan  Co.  j- 

Untermeyer,  L.,  editor.  Modern  British  poetry. 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co  

Van  Dyke,  H.  J.    The  Van  Dyke  book.  Selec- 
tions from  the  writings  of  H.  Van  Dyke. 
Edited  by  E.  Mims.  New  edition.  Scribner. 

Virgil,    Aeneid.    (English.)    Translated  by  J. 
Cunningham.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.f 
Same.    Translated  by  T.  C.  Williams.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co  

Warner,  CD.    A-hunting  of  the  deer  and  other 
essays.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.§  [Riverside 
literature  series,  No.  37.  .... 

Washington,  G.    Farewell  address.  Houghton 

Mifflin  Co.*  t  

Same.    Ginn  &  Co.*  

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Same.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.*  . 
Same.    Scribner.    [English  classics.]  . 
Same.    C.  E.  Merrill  Co.* 

Same.    Heath  &  Co  

Same.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.*  . 

Webster,  D.    Bunker  Hill  oration.    The  Mac- 


millan Co. 


Same.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. ||  . 

Same.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  ||  . 

Same.    C.  E.  Merrill  Co.  ||  . 

Same.  Scribner  

Same.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.||  . 

Same.    Ginn  &  Co.  ||  

Same.    Heath  &  Co  

Speeches.  Ginn  &  Co.3  .... 
Winchester,  C.  T.,  editor.    A  book  of  English 

essays.    Holt  &  Co.  

Wordsworth,   W.    The  excursion.  Houghton 

Mifflin  Co  

Poems.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.3  [Cambridge 

students'  series.]  


Ill,  IV 
II 


$1.09 


.672 
.672 


30 
.80 

.704 

.58 

.736 

.672 

;.3842 

.352 

.24 

.48 

.24 

.32 

.39 

.42 

24 

;.3842 

.48 

.32 

.352 

.42 

.352 

.39 

.32 


.256 


.256 1 


70 
40 

40 


*  Includes  Webster's  Bunker  Hill  oration. 

t  Principals  allowed  to  select  editions  published  by  any  of  the  following  publishers:  .Allyn  & 
Bacon;  American  Book  Co.;  Appleton  &  Co.;  Ginn  &  Co.;  Heath  &  Co.;  Holt  &  Co.;  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.;  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.;  The  Macmillan  Co.;  Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.;  Scribner; 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.;  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

%  Bound  with  Burroughs'  Birds  and  bees,  and  Warner's  A-hunting  of  the  deer  and  other 
ess  sys. 

§  Bound  with  Burroughs'  Birds  and  bees,  and  Thoreau 's  Succession  of  forest  trees  [etc.]. 
||  Bound  with  Washington's  Farewell  addre3s. 

1  Paper.  ?  Cloth.  3  Any  edition  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Year. 


French. 
Text-books. 


by 


About,  E.     Le  roi  des  montagnes.  Edited 

'  Ernest  Weekley.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
Armand,  E.  C.    Grammaire  eUementaire.  Re- 
vised and  enlarged  edition.    Heath  &  Co.  . 
Ballard,  A.  W.    Short  stories  for  oral  French. 

Scribner  

Bertenshaw,  T.  H.    Longmans'  Modern  French 
course.    Parts  1,  2.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Bierman,  H.,  and  Frank,  D.    A  conversational 
French    reader    for    beginners.    Allyn  & 

Bacon   

Bouvet,  J.  M.    Exercises  in  French  syntax  and 

composition.    Heath  &  Co  

Bo  wen,  B.  L.    A  first  scientific  French  reader. 

Heath  &  Co  

Bruce,  M.  S.    Grammaire  frangaise.   Heath  & 

Co  

Lectures  faciles.    Heath  &  Co  

Bruce,  M.  S.,  editor.    Recit  et  contes  de  la 
guerre  de  1870,  abr£ges  de  La  guerre  de  1870 
par  le  General  Niox  et  dix  contes  des  Contes 
du  lundi  par  A.  Daudet.    Holt  &  Co.  . 
Selections  for  sight  translations.    Heath  &  Co 
Bruno,  G.    Le  tour  de  la  France  par  deux  enfants 
Abridged  and  edited,  with  notes,  vocabulary, 
and  exercises,  by  C.  Fontaine.    Heath  &  Co. 
[Heath's  Modern  language  series.]  . 
Cardon,  L.    A  practical  French  course.  Silver, 

Burdett  &  Co  

Cardon,  L.,  and  Weeks,  R.     A  la  maison 

frangaise.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  . 
Carroue,  P.    Commercial    French.    Ritter  & 

Flebbe  

Chapuzet,  M.  L.,  and  Daniels,  W.  M.  Mes 
premiers  pas  en  frangais.    Heath  &  Co. 
[Heath's  Modern  language  series.] 
Moliere  en  remits.    Heath  &  Co. 
Chardenal,  C.  A.    A  complete  French  course. 
Revised  and  rewritten  by  M.   S.  Brooks. 

Allyn  &  Bacon  

Comfort,  W.  W.    Exercises  in  French  prose 

composition.    Heath  &  Co  

Corneille,P.    Le  Cid.    Holt  &  Co.  . 

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Heath  &  Co  

Ginn  &  Co.  

Holt  &  Co  

Heath  &  Co  

La  belle  Nivernaise.    Heath  &  Co. 

Ginn  &  Co  

American  Book  Co  

Contes  choisis.    Edited  by  W.  D.  Head.  The 

Macmillan  Co  

La  petite  chose.    Heath  &  Co  


Ill 


II 
III 

III,  IV 
I 


II 


III 
III 


III,  IV 
IV 


Same. 
Same. 
Horace. 
Same. 
Daudet,  A. 
Same. 
Same. 


IV 
III 


III 
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French. —  Text-books,  continued. 


Chez  nous.    Holt  &  Co. . 
Le  francais  pour  tous.    Ginn  & 


David,  C.  E. 
Dubrule,  N. 

Co.  . 

Dumas,  A.  Le  Comte  de  Monte-Cristo. 
Abridged  and  annotated  by  Brandon.  Holt 

&  Co.  .   

La  tulipe  noire.    Heath  &  Co.    With  vocabu- 
lary •  

Same.    Holt  &  Co  

Same.    American  Book  Co. 

Feuillet,  O.    Le     roman  d'un  jeune  homme 
pauvre.    (Novel.)    English  notes  bv  E.  T. 
Owen  and  F.  V.  Paget.    Holt  &  Co.*  . 
Same.    (Play.)    Dramatized  by  F.  Bocher. 
Holt  &  Co  

Fish,  L.  J.,  and  Avesne,  A.  d.'  French  commer- 
cial correspondence.    The  Macmillan  Co.  . 

Foa,  E.  Le  petit  Robinson  de  Paris.  American 
Book  Co  

Fontaine,  C.  En  France.  With  notes,  oral 
exercises  and  vocabulary.  Heath  &  Co. 
[Heath's  Modern  language  series.]  . 

Francois,  V.  E.  Alternate  exercises  for  intro- 
ductory French  prose  composition.  Ameri- 
can Book  Co  

Introductory     French     prose  composition. 
American  Book  Co  

Francois,  V.  E.,  editor.  Fifteen  French  plays. 
Allyn  &  Bacon  

Francois,  V.  E.,  and  Giroud,  P.  F.,  editors. 
Simple  French.    Holt  &  Co  

Fraser,  W.  H.,  and  Squair,  J.     A  French  gram- 
mar.   Heath  &  Co.  .... 
A  shorter  French  course.    Heath  &  Co. 

Querber,  H.  A.  Contes  et  legendes.  Part  1. 
American  Book  Co.  

Halevy,  L.    L'abbe  Constantin.    New  edition, 
arranged  by  Francois.   American  Book  Co. 
Same.   New  edition.  With  notes  and  vocabu- 
lary by  T.  Logie.    Heath  &  Co.  [Heath's 
Modern  language  series.]  .... 
Same.    Holt  &  Co  

Hatheway,  J.,  editor.  Modern  French  stories. 
American  Book  Co.  

Hugo,  V.     Quatrevingt-treize.     Adapted  by  J. 

Boielle.    Ginn  &  Co  

Selections  [from  his  works].   Edited  by  F.  M. 
Warren.    Holt  &  Co  

Jago,  R.  P.  La  France  qui  travaille.  Heath  & 
Co  

Kerr,  W.  A.  R.,  and  Sonet,  E.  A  French  gram- 
mar. The  Macmillan  Co.  [Macmillan's 
Canadian  school  series.]  

Koren,  W.  Exercises  in  French  composition. 
Second  edition,  revised.    Holt  &  Co.  . 


IV 
III 


IV 
II 


IV 
IV 


*  Out  of  print. 
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Year. 


French. —  Text-books,  continued. 
Koren,  W.,  and  Chapman,  P.  A.  French  reader. 

Holt  &  Co  

KuIImer,  C.  J.,  and  Cabeen,  C.  W.  France. 
A  geographical  French  composition  book. 

Kramer  Publishing  Co  

Labiche,  E.  M.     La  grammaire.  Comedie. 

Heath  &  Co  

Same.    Ginn  &  Co.  

Labiche,  E.  M.,  and  Martin,  E.  La  poudre  aux 
yeux.  Edited  by  C.  P.  Lebon.  The  Mac- 

millan  Co  

Same.  Edited  by  B.  W.  Wells.  Heath  &  Co. 
Le  voyage  de  Monsieur  Perrichon.  Comedie. 

Heath  &  Co  

Same.    American  Book  Co  

Same.   Edited  by  V.  E.  Francois.   Allyn  & 

Bacon  

Laurie,  A.  (pseud  of  P.  Grousset).  Memoires 
d'un  collegien.   Edited  by  J.  L.  Borgerhoff. 

American  Book  Co.  

Lavisse,  E.    L'annee  preparatoire  d'histoire  de 
France.    A.  Colin  ..... 
Histoire  de  France.  Cours  elementaire.  Heath 

&  Co  

Lichtenberger,  A.  Mon  petit  Trott.  Edited  by 

L.  Cardon.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
Loti,  P.  (pseud,  of  L.  M.  J.  Viaud).  Pecheur 

dTslande.  Edited  by  Super.  Heath  &  Co. 
Mairet,  J.    L'enfant  de  la  lune, 
Healy.    American  Book  Co. 
La  petite  princesse.    Edited  by  E.  Healy. 

American  Book  Co.  

La  tache  du  petit  Pierre.    Edited  by  Super. 

Heath  &  Co  

Malot,  H.   Episodes  from  Sans  famille.  Edited 
by  I.  H.  B.  Spiers.    Heath  &  Co.       .  . 
Maloubier,  E.  F.,  and  Moore,  J.  H.  First  book 

in  French.    The  Macmillan  Co.  . 
Meras,  A.  A.    Le  petit  vocabulaire.    Heath  & 

Co.    [Heath's  Modern  language  series.] 
Meras,  A.  A.,  and  Meras,  B.   Le  premier  livre. 
Illustrations  by  K.  Eby.    American  Book 

Co  

Le  second  livre.    American  Book  Co. 
Meras,  A.  A.,  and  Roth,  S.    .  Petits  contes  de 
France.    Illustrations  by  H.  H.  Drucklieb 
and  J.  W.  Adams.    American  Book  Co. 
Merimee,  P.  Colomba. 

Holt  &  Co  

Ginn  &  Co  

The  Macmillan  Co  

American  Book  Co  

New  edition,  with  vocabulary.  Heath 


Edited  by  E. 


- 


Heath  &  Co 

Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
&  Co 

Same.  Edited  by  W.  W.  Lamb 
man  &  Co. 


Scott,  Fores- 


II 


II 


IV 
I 


Out  of  print. 
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Year. 


French. —  Text-books,  continued. 

Moffett,  E.  Rdcits  historiques.  Heath  &  Co.  . 

Moliere.    L'avare.    Holt  &  Co  

Same.    Heath  &  Co  

Same.    Ginn  &  Co.  

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Le  bourgeois  gentilhomme.    Holt  &  Co. 

Same.    Heath  &  Co  

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Same.    American  Book  Co  

Same.    Ginn  &  Co.  

Les  femmes  savantes.    Heath  &  Co. 

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Les  precieuses  ridicules.  '  Holt  &  Co. 

Same.    Heath  &  Co  

Same.    Ginn  &  Co.  

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Monvert,  A.  de.    Aux  Etats-Unis.    A  French 
reader  for  beginners.    Allyn  &  Bacon  . 
La  belle  France.    Allyn  &  Bacon     .  . 
Nicolas,  R.    Carnet  de  campagne  d'un  officier 
francais.    Edited  by  E.  Manley.  Sanborn 

&  Co  

Olmstead,  E.  W.,  and  Barton,  F.  B.  Elementary 
French  reader  with  exercises  and  vocabulary. 

Holt  &  Co.   

Osgood,  F.  H.  La  France  h<§roique.  Episodes  de 

la  grande  guerre.    Heath  &  Co.  . 
Parg merit,  M.  S.    Exercises  francais.  Parties 

1,  2.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Pattou,  E.  E.  Causeries  en  France.  Conver- 
sational book  with  grammatical  notes. 
Heath  &  Co.    [Heath's  Modern  language 

series.)  

Poole,  W.  M.,  and  Becker,  M.  Commercial 
French.  In  two  parts.  John  Murray.  (High 
School  of  Commerce,  third  and  fourth  years.) 
Racine,  J.    Andromaque.    Holt  &  Co. 

Same.    Heath  &  Co  

Same.    Ginn  &  Co.  

Athalie.    Holt  &  Co  

Same.    Heath  &  Co  

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Esther.    Holt  &  Co  

Same.    Heath  &  Co.      .      .      .  . 
Rostand,  E.    Cyrano  de  Bergerac.    Edited  by 


II,  III 
IV 


III 


IV 
IV 


IV 


IV 


IV 


Holt  &  Co. 
The  Mac- 


Seigliere. 


O.  Kuhns  and  H.  W.  Church 
Roux,  L.  A.    A  first  French  course. 

millan  Co. 
Sandeau,    J.    Mademoiselle   de  la 

Heath  &  Co  

Same.    American  Book  Co  

Same.    Holt  &  Co  

Sarcey,  F.    Le  siege  de  Paris.    Heath  &  Co. 
Sauze,  E.  B.  de.    Cours  pratique  de  francais  pour 
commengants.    J.  C.  Winston  Co. 


IV 
I 

III,  IV 


IV 
I 


*  Includes  Les  femmes  savants. 


t  Out  of  print. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Year. 


French. —  Text-books,  concluded. 

Sauze,  E.  B.  de,  and  True,  H.  M.  Grammaire 

franchise.    J.  C.  Winston  Co. 
Scribe,  E.,  and  Legouve,  E.    Bataille  de  dames. 

Heath  &  Co  

Snow,  W.  B.    Fundamentals  of  French  grammar. 

Holt  &  Co  

Snow,  W.  B.,  and  Lebon,  C.  P.    Easy  French. 

Heath  &  Co  

Super,  O.  B.    Readings  from  French  history. 

Allyn  &  Bacon  

Talbot,  L.  R.    La  France  nouvelle.    Sanborn  & 

Co  

Walters,  M.,  and  Ballard,  A.  W.  Beginners' 

French.  Scribner  

Weill,  F.    French  newspaper  reader.  American 

Book  Co  

Supplementary  Books. 
Choses  et  autres.   Philadelphus  Publishing  Co.* 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Exami- 
nation questions  in  English,  French,  German 
and  Spanish,  Ginn  &  Co. 

Third  series,  1911-1915  

Fourth  series,  1916-1920   

Feuillet,  O.  Le  roman  d'un  jeune  homme  pauvre. 

Holt  &  Co  

Same.    Heath  &  Co.  .      .  . 
Francois,  V.  E.,  compiler  and  editor.  Easy 

standard  French.    American  Book  Co. 
Halevy,  L.    L'abbe  Constantin.    Holt  &  Co.  . 

Same.    Heath  &  Co  

Jameson,  R.  P.,  and  Heacox,  S.  E.  Chants  de 
France,  patriotiques  et  populaires.  Heath 
&  Co. 
Lamartine, 
edition. 
Co.  . 

Verne,  J.  Le  tour  du  monde  en  quatre-vingts 
jours.    Edited  by  Edgren.    Heath  &  Co. 

Geography,  Commercial. 
Text-books. 

Adams,  C.  C.  Text-book  of  commercial  geogra- 
phy.   Appleton  &  Co  

Ewart,  J.  A.,  Field,  W.  S.,  and  Morrison,  A.  H. 
A  civil  service  manual.  Book  3.  Geogra- 
phy.   Home  Correspondence  School 

Gannett,  H..  Garrison,  C.  L.,  and  Houston,  E.  J. 
Commercial  geography.    American  Book  Co. 

Redway,  J.  W.  Commercial  geography.  Scrib- 
ner  .  . 

Robinson,  E.  V.  D.  Commercial  geography. 
Edition  of  1920.    Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 


A.  de.  Jeanne  d'Arc. 
Edited  by  A.  Barrere. 


Revised 
Heath  & 


I  to  III 
III 


I 

IV 
II 


III,  IV 


III 


II 


II 


II 


*  Nine  numbers  a  year  and  not  more  than  forty  subscriptions  to  any  school. 
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Year. 

Price. 

Geography,  Commercial,  Text-books,  concluded. 
Rocheleau,  W.  F.    Great  American  industries. 
Books  3,  4.   A.  Flanagan  Co.  (Co-operative 
industrial  classes.) 
Book  3.  Manufactures  

Trotter,  S.    The  geography  of  commerce.  The 
Macmillan  Co.  

$0,625 
.625 

1.35 

Supplementary  Book. 
Poates'  Complete  atlas  of  the  world.     L.  L. 

IT 

1.65 

Geography,  Physical. 

Text-books. 

Davis,  W.  M.    Elementary  physical  geography. 

Gilbert,  G.  K.,  and  Brigham,  A.  P.  An  intro- 
duction to  physical  geography.  Appleton 
&  Co  

Tarr,  R.  S.    New    physical    geography.  The 

1.248 

1.37 
1.20 

Supplementary  Books. 

Davis,  W.  M.,  and  Snyder,  W.  H.  Physical 
geography.    Ginn  &  Co.  .... 
Dryer,  E.  R.    Lessons  in  physical  geography. 

Redway,  J.  W.    Elementary  physical  geography. 
Scribner  

1.248 

1.20 

1.184 

German. 

Text-books. 

Allen,  P.  S.,  editor.    German  life.    Holt  &  Co.  . 
Arnold,  H.  (pseud,  of  B.  von  Bulow).    Einst  im 
Mai.    Edited  by  G.  B.  Lovel.    Holt  &  Co.  . 
Fritz    auf    Ferien.    Edited    by  Spanhoofd. 

Heath  &  Co  

Menne  in  Seebad.    Edited  by  May  Thomas. 
Heath  &  Co.    [Heath's  Modern  language 

series.]  

Bacon,  P.  V.     Elements  of  German.  Allyn 

&  Bacon  

German  composition.    Allyn  &  Bacon 
German  grammar.    Allyn  &  Bacon  . 
Vorwarts.    Allyn  &  Bacon  .... 
Bagster=ColIins,  E.  W.    First  book  in  German. 

Baumbach,  R.    Die  Nonne.    Edited  by  A.  N. 

Der  Schwiegersohn.    Edited  by  W.  Bernhardt. 

Heath  &  Co  

Betz,  F.,  and  Price,  W.  R.    A  first  German  book. 
American  Book  Co  

III,  IV 
II 

I 

T  TT 
1,  11 

III 

.70 

.35 
.25 

.30 

1.00 
1.12 
1.25 
.90 

1.1U 
.35 
.40 

1.03 
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Year. 

Price. 

German. —  Text-books,  continued. 

Bierwirth,  H.  C.    Beginning  German.    Holt  & 

Co  

$0.90 

Same.    Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

Holt  &  Co  

.80 

Words  of  frequent  occurrence  in  ordinary 

German.    Holt  &  Co.  .... 

II 

.90 

Bierwirth,  H.  C,  and  Herrick,  A.  H.  Ahrenlese: 

a  German  reader  with  practical  exercises. 

Heath  &  Co                                   .  . 

.80 

Bluthgen,    V.  Das    Peterle    von  Niirnberg. 

Notes,    vocabulary  and  exercises  jDy  W. 

Bernhardt     Heath  &  Co. 

I,  II 

.64 

Brandt,  H.  C.  G.    German  reader.    Allyn  & 

Bacon 

I 

1.25 

Buchheim,  C.  A.,  editor.    German  poetry  for 
repetition.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

I,  II,  III 

.45 

Campe,  J.  H.    Robinson  der  jungere.  Abridged 

and  edited  with  notes  and  vocabulary  by 
C.  H.  Ibershoff.    Heath  &  Co.  [Heath's 

Modern  language  series  ] 

II 

.64 

Deering,  G.  L.    Easy  German  selections  for 
sight  translation.    Heath  &  Co. 

I 

.16 

Dippold,  G.  T.    A  scientific  German  reader. 

Ginn  &  Co. 

H 

.75 

Erk,   L.,  compiler.    Deutscher  Liederschatz. 

[Edited  by]  M.  Friedlaender.    C.  F.  Peters 

(through  Oliver  Ditson) 

II 

.75 

Freytag,   G.    Aus  dem  Staat    Friedrichs  des 

Grosspn      Hpjith  &  Co 

III,  IV 

.64 

Dip    .Tmirnplistpn      Edit.pd    bv    W     D  Tnv 

New  edition.    Heath  &  Co. 

III 

.64 

Friedrich,  W\  (pseud,  of       F.  Riese).  Gans- 

chen  von  Buchenau.    Holt  &  Co. 

H 

.35 

fierst  Jiclcer    F     Oprmpl^hfi'iispii      Editpd  with 

VJWl  OIUVIIVI  )       A    .                      ULl^lOllcli  VAOV^Al .          XJUll/tU  Willi 

notes  and  vocabulary  bv  0.  F.  Lewis. 

Hpflth  <fy"  Co      fHpath's  moflprn  lnncuaffp 

series  ] 

1 

.61 

Same.    Holt  &  Co  

.48 

Sfi.mp      (riiiii  (!n 

.448 

Samp       A mpripn n  Book"  \,c\ 

A2 

Irrfahrten.    Edited  by  M.  P.  Whitney.  Holt 

&  Co 

11 

.58 

Qoebel  F     Riibpznhl     Editpd  bv  D  B  Hurlpv 

Thp  TVTfipmillfln  Co 

A  11U    iVitjL'lllllldH  v — '\J .      .  ..... 

.35 

Goethe,  J.  W.  von.    Dichtung  und  W^ahrheit. 

Heath  &  Co 

II,  III 

1.44 

Same.    Holt  &  Co  

.99 

Hermann  und  Dorothea.    Heath  &  Co.  . 

III 

.96 

Same.    Holt  &  Co  

.77 

Same.    Ginn  &  Co.  

.768 

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  

1.00 

Same.    American  Book  Co  

.63 

Sesenheim.    Edited  by  H.  C.  0.  Huss.  Heath 

&  Co  

III 

.64 

Gronow,  A.  T.    Jung  Deutschland.    Ginn  & 

Co  

I 

1.056 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Year. 


Vogel. 


German. —  Text-books,  continued. 

Guerber,  H.  A.    Marchen  und  Erzahlungen. 
Heath  &  Co  

Part  1  

Part  2  

Harris,    C.    German   lessons.    Heath   &  Co. 

[Heath's  Modern  language  series.] 
Selections  for  German  composition.  Heath 

&  Co  

Hauff,  W.  Lichtenstein.    Edited  by  F. 

Heath  &  Co.     .  .... 

Heine,  H.    Die  Harzreise.    Holt  &  Co.  . 

Same.    Heath  &  Co..  

Same.    Ginn  &  Co  

Same.    American  Book  Co  

Hervey,   W.   A.    Supplementary  exercises  to 

Thomas's  Practical  German  grammar.  Holt 

&  Co  

Hewett,  W.  T.,  editor.    A  German  reader  with 

notes  and    a  vocabulary.     New  edition, 

revised  and  enlarged.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
Hillern,  W.  von.    Hoher  als  die  Kirche.  Edited 
by  S.  W.  Clary.    Heath  &  Co.  . 

Same.    Holt  &  Co  

Same.    Ginn  &  Co.  

Same.    American  Book  Co  

Kutner,  A.    Commercial  German.  American 

Book  Co  

Lessing,  G.  E.    Minna  von  Barnhelm.  Heath 
&  Co  "     .      .  . 

Same.' 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 
Lohmever 


I,  II 


II,  III,  IV 


German  correspon- 


Holt  &  Co  

American  Book  Co  

Ginn  &  Co  

The  Macmillan  Co.   .  . 
J.    Der  Geissbub  von  Engelberg, 
Heath  &  Co.  . 
Marsh,   L.  Elementary 

dence.  Pitman  

Martini,  F.  L.,  editor.    First  German  reader. 

Ginn  &  Co  

Miller,  M.,  and  Meras,  A.  A.    Ein  Wortschatz. 
Heath  &  Co.    [Heath's  Modern  language 

series.]  

Mosher,  W.  E.,  and  Jenney,  F.  G.  Deutsches 

Lern-und  Lesebuch.    Heath  &  Co. 
Mueller,  M.,  and  Wenckebach,  C.    Gliick  auf. 

A  first  reader.    Ginn  &  Co  

Pattou,   E.   E.    An   American   in  Germany. 

Heath  &  Co  

Perrin,    M.    L.    Drill-book    in    the  German 
language.    Elementary  part  1.    Marvin  . 
Riehl,  W.  H.  von.    Dcr  Fluch  der  Schonheit. 

Holt  &  Co  

Same.    Heath  &  Co  

Same.    Ginn  &  Co.  

Same.    American  Book  Co  


Ill 
III. 


Ill 


I,  II 


II 
III 


IV 


III 


III 
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High  and  Latix  Schools. 


Year. 


Price. 


III. 
Ill 


IV 


German. —  Text-books,  concluded. 

Rosegger,   P.   K.    Der   Lex   von  Gutenhag 
Edited  by  B.  Q.  Morgan.    Heath  &  Co 
[Heath's  Modern  language  series.] 
Schiller,  F.  von.    Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke 

Heath  &  Co  

Maria  Stuart.    Holt  &  Co  

Same.    Heath  <fe  Co  I 

Same.    Ginn  &  Co.  I 

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co   . 

Wilhelm  Tell.    New  edition.    Edited  by  R. 
W.  Deering.    Heath  &  Co.     .  .  I 

Same.    Holt  &  Co  

Schrakamp,  J.    Beruhmte  Deutsche.  Heath 

&  Co.     .  Ill 

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  L 

Same.    American  Book  Co   . 

Erzahlungen  aus  der  deutschen  Geschichte. 

Holt  &  Co  II 

Seeligmann,  K.    Altes  und  Xeues.    Ginn  & 

Co.     ...     ,  I 

Spyri,  J.    Moni  der  Geissbub.    With  a  vocabu-  i 
lar\-  by  H.   A.   Guerber.  Heath 
[Heath's  Modern  language  series.] 
Immensee.    Heath  &  Co. 

Holt  &  Co  

Ginn  &  Co.  ... 
American  Book  Co.  . 
With  introduction,  notes,  etc.,  by 
W.  Bernhardt.    Heath  &  Co.    .      .  . 
Thomas,  C.     A  practical  German  grammar. 

Fourth  edition,  revised.    Holt  &  Co.  . 
Truscott,  F.  W.,  and  Smith,  S.  C.  Elementary 
German  composition.    American  Book  Co. 
Vos,  B.  J.    Essentials  of  German.    4th  edition, 

revised.    Holt  &  Co  

Wesselhoeft,  E.  C.    An  elementary  German 
grammar.    Heath  &  Co.    [Heath's  Modern 

language  series.]  

German  composition.    Heath  £  Co. 


&  Co. 


Storm.  T 

Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 


Supplementary  Books. 
Aus  nah  und  fern.    A.  C.  Merrill  *  . 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board.    Exami-  ! 
nation  questions  in  English,  French,  German 
and  Spanish.     Ginn  &  Co. 

Third  series,  1911-1915  . 

Fourth  series.  1916-1920  

Eckstein,  E.    Der  Besuch  im  Karzer.    Ginn  & 

Co.§   .  I  II,  III 

Frommel,  E.    Mit  Ranzel  und  Wanderstab.  1 

Edited  by  Bernhardt.    Heath  &  Co.    .  II 
Hamann,  A.,  editor.    Echo  of  spoken  German. ! 

Rud,  Geigler.    (Schoenhof  Book  Co.)  .      .     III.  IV 


$0.64 

.36 
.  i  ( 
1.00 
.80 
.48| 

1.00 

.88 

.56 

.48| 

.56 

.6$ 

.44$ 


.oo 

.64 

.42 

.416 

.4S 

.64 
1.2$ 

.54 
1.1S 

1.25 


.401 

.44 
.72 

.576 

.64 

.64 


*  Four  numbers  a  year.    Not  more  than  forty  subscriptions  to  any  school.       t  Per  year. 
X  Out  of  print.  §  Includes:  Das  edle  Blut  by  E.  von  Wildenbruck. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Year. 


German. —  Supplementary  Books,  concluded. 

Prehn,    A.    Journalistic   German.  American 

Book  Co.    (High  School  of  Commerce,  4th 

and  5th  years.)  

Roth,  R.    Ein  nordischer  Held.    Edited  by  H. 

Boll.    American  Book  Co  

Schiller,  F.  von.    Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans. 
Heath  &  Co  

Same.    Holt  &  Co  

Same.    Ginn  &  Co.  

Same.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Same.    American  Book  Co  

Till  Eulenspiegel.    With  vocabulary  by  Betz. 

Heath  &  Co  

Wildenbruch,  E.  von.    Das  edle  Blut.  Ginn 

&Co.*  


Greek. 
Text-books. 

Burgess,  T.  C,  and  Bonner,  C.  Elementary 

Greek.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.  . 
Goodwin .  W.  W.    Greek  grammar.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Greek  reader.    Ginn  &  Co  

Homer.    Iliad.    Homeri  Ilias.    Pars  1.  [Edited 
by  G.  Dindorf  and  C.  Hentze.]  Teubner 
Homer's  Iliad.    Books  1-6.    Edited  by  T.  D. 

Seymour.    Ginn  &  Co  

Books  1-3  

Books  1-6  

Same.    First  three  books  and  selections. 
Edited  by  J.  R.  S.  Sterrett.  American 

Book  Co.  

Odyssey.    Homeri  Odyssea.  Pars  1,2.  [Edited 
by  G.  Dindorf  and  C.  Hentze.]  Teubner. 
Same.    Books  1-8.    Edited  by  B.  Perrin. 

Text  edition.    Ginn  &  Co  

Books  1-4  

Books  5-8  

Jones,  E.    Exercises  in  Greek  prose  composition. 

Scott,  Foresman  &  Co  

Pearson,    H.    C.    Greek   prose  composition. 

American  Book  Co.  

White,  J.  W.  The  first  Greek  book.  Ginn  &  Co. 
Woodruff,  F.  E.    New  Greek  prose  composition. 

Sibley  &  Co  

Xenophon.    Anabasis.    [Edited    by]    W.  W. 
Goodwin  and  J.  W.  White.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Same.    Books   1-4.    [Edited  by]   M.  W. 
Mather  and  J.  W.  Hewitt.  American 

Book  Co  

Cyropsedia.    (Teubner  text.)  Teubner 
Hellenica.    Books  1-4.    Edited  by  I.  J.  Manatt. 
Ginn  &  Co  


II 


I 

II,  III 


IV 


*  Bound  with  Der  Besucb  im  Karzar  by  E.  Eckstein. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 

Year. 

Price. 

Greek. — •  Supplementary  Books. 

Church,  A.  J.    Stories  from  the  Greek  tragedians* 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co  

Church,  A.  J.,  editor.    See  Herodotus. 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Exami- 
nation questions  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Ginn 
&  Co. 

Third  series,  1911-1915  

Fourth  series,  1916-1920   

Demosthenes.    Orations  on  the  crown.  Trans- 
lated by  C.  R.  Kennedy.    Davis  McKay. 
Herodotus.    Stories  of  the  East  from  Herodotus. 
By  A.  J.  Church.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  . 
The  story  of  the  Persian  War  from  Herodotus. 
By  A.  J.  Church.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  . 
Homer.    Iliad.    Books  13-24.    (Teubner  edi- 
tion.)   Castor  &  Co  

Jebb,  R.  L.    Primer  of  Greek  literature.  Ameri- 

Moss,  CM.    A  first  Greek  reader.    Allyn  & 

Xenophon.    Anabasis  and  memorabilia.  Ginn 

&  Co  

Cyropsedia.    Abridged  for  school  use  by  C.  W. 

mi       tt    n        •               TT'       1       TT        J          Q    T7M  1  1 

The  Hellenics.    Hinds,  Hayden  &  Eldredge.  . 

$1.25 

.44 
.60 

1.00 
1.00 
.32 
.42 
.56 
1.60 
1.00 

History. —  General. 

Text-book. 

Myers,  P.  Van  N.    General  history.  Second 

1.50 

Supplementary  Books. 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Exami- 
nation questions  in  history.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Third  series,  1911-1915  

Fourth  series,  1916-1920  

New  England  History  Teachers'  Association. 
A  history  syllabus  for  secondary  schools. 
By  a  committee  of  the  Association. 

.35 
.60 

1.28* 

History. —  American. 

Text-books. 

Ashley,  R.  L.  American  history.  Revised  edi- 
tion.   The  Macmillan  Co  

Beard,  C.  A.,  and  M.  R.  History  of  the  United 
States.    The  Macmillan  Co.  ... 

Beard,  C.  A.,  and  Bagley,  W.  C.  The  history  of 
the  American  people.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Channing,  E.  A  student's  history  of  the  United 
States.  Third  revised  edition.  The  Mac- 
millan Co  

I  to  IV 

1.40 
1.50 
1.11 

1.40 

*  Also  in  four  parts  at  .26  each. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


History. —  American,  Text-books,  concluded. 

Ferguson,  A.  H.  A  study  guide  in  American 
history  for  high  school  students.  Iroquois 
Publishing  Co  

Fite,  E.  D.  History  of  the  United  States.  Re- 
vised edition.    Holt  &  Co  

Forman,  S.  E.    Advanced  American  historv. 

The  Century  Co  

The  American  republic.    The  Century  Co. 

Hart,  A.  B.  New  American  historv.  American 
Book  Co  . 

McLaughlin,  A.  C.  A  history  of  the  American 
nation.    New  edition.  Appleton&Go. 

Muzzey,  D.  S.  American  history.  Revised 
edition.    Ginn  &  Co  

Schurz,  C.  Abraham  Lincoln:  biographical 
essay.  [With]  the  Gettysburg  speech  and 
other  papers  by  Lincoln.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.    [Riverside  literature  series,  No.  133.)  . 

Thompson,  C.  M.  History  of  the  United  States, 
political,  industrial  and  social.  Sanborn  & 
Co  


Supplementary  Books. 
Hart,  A.  B.    A  source  book  of  American  history. 

The  Macmillan  Co  

McLaughlin,  A.  C,  editor.    Readings  in  the 
historv  of  the  American  nation.  Appleton 

&  Co."  

Muzzey,  D.  S.    Readings  in  American  history. 

Ginn  &  Co  

Parkman,  F.    The  Oregon  trail.    C.  E.  Merrill 


Co. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 
Same. 

Co. 


Holt  &  Co  

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  . 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 
Edited  by  W.  E.  Leonard. 


History. —  Ancient. 


Ginn  & 


Text-books. 

Botsford,  G.  W.    A  history  of  Greece.  The 

Macmillan  Co  

A  history  of  Rome  for  high  schools  and  acade- 
mies.   The  Macmillan  Co. 
History  of  the  ancient  world.    The  Macmillan 

Co  

Breasted,  J.  H.  Ancient  times:  a  history  of  the 
early  world.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of 
ancient  history  and  the  career  of  early  man. 

Ginn  &  Co  

A  short  ancient  history.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Holbrook,  F.    Cave,  mound  and  lake  dwellers, 
and  other  primitive  people.    Heath  &  Co.  . 


II,  III 


*  Paper. 


t  Cloth. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Price. 


History. —  Ancient. —  Text-books,  concluded. 
Kiepert,  J.  S.  H.  Atlas  antiquus.  Sanborn  &  Co. 
Lewis,    L.    B.    Oriental   and   Greek  peoples. 

Study  outline.    American  Book  Co. 
McKinley,  E.  M.    The  Roman  people.  Study 

outline.    American  Book  Co. 
Morey,    W.    C.    Ancient    peoples.  American 

Book  Co  

Outlines  of  Greek  histor}",  with  a  survey  of 
ancient  neutral  nations.    American  Book  Co. 
Outlines  of  Roman  history.    American  Book 

Co  

Myers,  P.  Van  N.    Ancient  history.  Revised 

edition.    Ginn  &  Co  

Same.    Second  revised  edition.    Ginn  &  Co. 
A  history  of  Greece.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Rome:  its  rise  and  fall.    Ginn  &  Co. 
A  short  history  of  ancient  times.    Ginn  &  Co.  . 
Sanborn's  Classical  atlas.    Sanborn  &  Co. 
Shepard,  W.  R.    Historical  atlas.    Holt  &  Co.  . 
Webster,  H.    Ancient  history.    Heath  &  Co.  . 
West,  W.  M.    The  ancient  world.    Revised  edi- 
tion (complete).    Allyn&  Bacon. 
Parti.    Greece  and  the  East  .... 
Part  2.    Rome  and  the  West  .... 

Supplementary  Books. 
Botsford,  G.  W.    Source  book  of  ancient  history. 

The  Macmillan  Co  

Bury,  J.  B.    A  history  of  the  Roman  empire. 

American  Book  Co  

Davis,  W.  S.    A  day  in  old  Athens.    Allyn  & 

Bacon  

Readings  in  ancient  history.    Allyn  &  Bacon. 
2  vols. : 

1.  Greece  and  the  East  .... 

2.  Rome  and  the  West  

Fowler,  W.    Julius  Caesar.    G.   P.  Putnam's 

Sons  

Querber,  H.  A.    The  story  of  the  Romans. 

American  Book  Co  

Gulick,  C.  B.    The  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

Appleton  &  Co  

Hopkinson,  L.  W.    Greek  leaders.  Houghton 

Mifflin  Co.   

How,  W.  W.,  and  Leigh,  H.  D.    A  history  of 

Rome.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  . 
Johnston,  H.  W.    The  private  life  of  the 

Romans.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 
Jones,   N.   S.    The   Roman   Empire.    G.  P. 

Putnam's  Sons.  [Story  of  the  nations  series.] 
Preston,  H.  W.,  and  Dodge,  L.    Private  life  of 

the  Romans.    Sanborn  &  Co. 
Seignobos,  C.    History  of  ancient  civilization. 

Translated  and  edited  by  A.  H.  Wilde. 

Scribner  


$2.40 

.36 

.36 

1.44 

1.05 

1.05 

1.536 
1.44 
1.28 
1.376 
1.184 
1.20*;2.20f 
3.12 
1.70 

1.50 
.80 
.80 


1.30 
1.50 
1.20 

1.05 
1.05 

2.00 

.54 

1.60 

1.40 

2.25 

1.44 

1.60 

.928 


1.48 


*  Paper. 


t  Cloth. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Year. 


History. —  Ancient. —  Supplementary  Books, 
concluded. 

Southworth,  G.  V.  D.    Student's  study  guide  in 

ancient  history.    Iroquois  Publishing  Co. 
Tucker,  T.  G.    Life  in  ancient  Athens.  The 

Macmillan  Co  

Webster,    H.    Readings    in    ancient  history. 

Heath  &  Co  

Westermann,  W.  L.    The  story  of  the  ancient 

nations.    Appleton  &  Co  


History. —  Medieval   and  Modern. 
Text-books. 

Andrews,  C.  M.  A  short  history  of  England 
Allyn  &  Bacon  

Ashley,  R.  L.    Early  European  civilization.  The 

Macmillan  Co  

Modern   European  civilization.     The  Mac- 
millan'Co  

Harding,  S.  B.  New  medieval  and  modern 
history.    American  Book  Co.        .'  . 

Hazen,  C.  D.    Modern  Europe.    Holt  &  Co. 

Higginson,  T.  W.,  and  Channing,  E.  English 
history  for  Americans.  New  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Howe,  S.  B.  Essentials  in  early  European  his- 
tory. Fourth  edition.  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co  

Knowlton,  D.  C,  and  Howe,  S.  B.  Essentials  in 
modern  European  history.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co  

Larned,  J.  N.  History  of  England.  With 
topical  analyses,  research  questions,  and 
bibliographical  notes  by  Lewis.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.        ...  ... 

Margueritte,  P.    Strasbourg.    Holt  &  Co. 

Myers,  P.  Van  N.  Mediaeval  and  modern  his- 
tory.   Second  revised  edition.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Niver,  H.  B.  A  school  history  of  England. 
American  Book  Co  

St.  John,  R.  P.,  and  Noonan,  R.  L.,  editors. 
Landmarks  of  liberty.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co. 

Webster,  H.    Early  European  history.  Heath 
&  Co. 

Part  1.    Ancient  history  .... 

Part  2.    Medieval  and  early  modern  times  . 
European  history.    Pait  3.    Modern  times. 

Heath  &  Co  

Modem  European  history.    Heath  &  Co. 

Supplementary  Books. 

Cheyney,  E.  P.  Short  history  of  England. 
Ginn  &  Co  

Dale,  L.  Landmarks  of  British  history.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co  


Ill,  IV 


III 


III,  IV 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Year. 


History. —  Medieval  and  Modern,  Supplemen- 
tary Books,  concluded. 

Green,  J.  R.    A  short  history  of  the  English 

people.    American  Book  Co. 
Jessopp,  A.    The  coming  of  the  friars.  Putnam, 
Johnston,  C,  and  Spencer,  C.    Ireland's  story. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co  

Lingard,   J.    Lingard's  History  of  England. 

Newly  abridged  by  H.  N.  Birt.    The  Mac- 

millan  Co  

Munro,  D.  C.    History  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Appleton  &  Co  

Myers,  P.  Van  N.    The  modern  age.    Ginn  & 

Co.     .  .   

Speare,  M.  E.,  and  Norris,  W.  B.,  editors.  Vital 

forces  in  current  events.    Ginn  &  Co.  . 
Tuell,  H.  E.,  and  Hatch,  R.  W.,  compilers. 

Selected  readings  in  English  history.  Ginn 

&  Co  

Walker,  A.  P.    Essentials  of  English  history. 

American  Book  Co  

Webster,  H.    Readings  in  medieval  and  modern 

history.    Heath  &  Co  

West,  W.  M.    The  modern  world.    Allyn  & 

Bacon  


Household  Science  and  Arts. 
Text-books. 

Bailey,  E.  H.  S.  The  source,  chemistry  and  use 
of  food  products.  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co. 
(High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  second  and 
third  year  classes.)  

Butler,  A.  M.  Household  physics.  Whitcomb 
&  Barrows  

Forster,  E.  H.,  and  Weigley,  M.  Foods  and 
sanitation.  Row,  Peterson  &  Co.  (Classes 
in  household  science  only.)  .... 

Howard,  M.  W.  The  practical  cook  book. 
Ginn  &  Co  

Kinne,  H.,  and  Cooley,  A.  M.    Foods  and  house- 
hold management.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
Shelter  and  clothing.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Landes,  S.  W.  Elementary  domestic  science. 
Vol.  1:  Food  and  cookery.  Second  edition. 
Students'  Supply  House.  (High  school  of 
Practical  Arts,  first  and  second  year  classes.) 

McGowan,  E.  B.,  and  Waite,  C.  A.  Textiles  and 
clothing.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Weed,  H.  T.  Chemistry  in  the  home.  American 
Book  Co   .      .  . 

Woolman,  M.  S.,  and  McGowan,  E.  B.  Textiles. 
A  handbook  for  the  student  and  the  con- 
sumer.   The  Macmillan  Co  


IV 
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Household  Science  and  Arts. —  Supple- 
mentary Books. 
Clark,  T.  M.     Building  superintendence.  The 

Macmillan  Co  

The  care  of  a  house.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
Coleman,  O.  Successful  houses.  Duffield  &  Co. 
Conley,  E.  Nutrition  and  diet.  American  Book 

Co  

Goodfellow,  J.     The  dietetic  value  of  bread. 

The  Macmillan  Co  

Pattee,  A.  F.    Practical  dietetics,  with  reference 

to  diet  in  disease.    A.  F.  Pattee  * 
Richards,  E.  H.   The  cost  of  living  as  modified 

by  sanitary  science.  Wiley  .... 
Snyder,  H.  S. "  Human  foods.    The  Macmillan 

Co.     .  . 


Thompson,  Sir  H. 

&  Co. 
Thompson,  W.  G. 

ton  &  Co. 
Yeo,  I.  B.    Food  in 
&Co. 


Food  and  feeding.  Warner 


Practical  dietetics.  Apple- 


health  and  disease.  Cassell 


TALIAN. 

Text-books. 

Amicis,  E.  de.    Cuore.    Edited,  with  notes,  bv 

O.  Kuhns.    Holt  &  Co  

Phelps,  R.  S.  An  Italian  grammar.  Ginn  &  Co., 

Latin. 
Text-books. 

Allen,  B.  M.,  and  Phillips,  J.  L.  Latin  compo- 
sition. Parts  1-3.  Revised  edition.  Allyn 
&  Bacon. 

Part  1,  volume  1  

Parts  2  and  3,  volume  2  

Complete   ....  ... 

Allen,  J.  H.,  and  Greenough,  J.  B.    New  Latin 

grammar.    Ginn  &  Co.  .      .  .  . 

Atherton,  E.  H.   Caesar  and  Pompey  in  Greece. 

Ginn  &  Co  

Baker,  C.  M.,  and  Inglis,  A.  J.  High  school 
course  in  Latin  composition.  Parts  1-3. 
The  Macmillan  Co. 

Parts  1,  2,  3  

Complete   

Bennett,  C.  E.      First  year  Latin.    Allyn  & 

Bacon   

New  Latin  grammar.    Third  edition.  Allyn 

&  Bacon  

Burton,  H.  E.    A  Latin  grammar.  Silver,  Bur- 

dett  &  Co  


II,  III,  IV 
II,  III 


II,  HI,  IV 


*  Revised  edition  authorized  for  reference  use  in  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  and  Cookery 
Classes. 

f  Out  of  print. 
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Latin. —  Text-books,  continued. 
Caesar.  Caesar  in  Gaul,  and  selections  from  the 
third  book  of  the  Civil  War.  With  intro- 
duction, review  of  first  year  syntax,  notes, 
grammar,  prose  composition  and  vocabu- 
laries by  B  L.  D'Ooge  and  F.  C.  Eastman. 

Ginn  &  Co  

Caesar's  Gallic  war.  (Allen  and  Greenough's 
edition.)  Re-edited  by  J.  B.  Greenough, 
B.  L.  D'Ooge  and  M.  G.  Daniell.  [Books 

1-7.]    Ginn  &  Co  

The  Gallic  war.  Books  1-5.  (Edition  of 
1913.)  By  H.  W.  Johnston  and  F.  W. 
Sanford.  Sanborn  &  Co. 
Same.  Text  edition  .  .  .  '  . 
Caesar's  Gallic  wars.  Books  1-4;  and  selec- 
tions from  Books  5-8.  With  notes  by  W. 
B.  Gunnison  and  W.  S.  Harley.  With 
additional  selections  for  sight  reading  from 
Caesar's  Civil  war  ■  and  Cornelius  Nepos. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co  

Cicero.    Fifty  letters  of  Cicero.    Edited  for  the 
use  of  schools  by  J.  H.  Dillard.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Orations.    Edited  by  W.  B.  Gunnison  and 

W.  S.  Harley.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
Select  orations.     Edited  by  B.  L.  D'Ooge. 

Sanborn  &  Co  

Same.    Text  edition  

Same.    (Allen  and  Greenough's  edition.) 

Ginn  &  Co  

Select  orations  and  letters.  (Allen  and  Green- 
ough's edition.)  Revised  by  J.  B.  Green- 
ough and  G.  L.  Kittredge.  Ginn  &  Co.  . 
Six  orations.  (Allen  and  Greenough's  edition.) 
With  a  special  vocabulary  by  J.  B.  Green- 
ough.   Ginn  &  Co  

Collar,  W.  C.    The  gate  to  Caesar.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Gradatim  for  sight  reading.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Collar,  W.  C,  and  Daniell,  M.  G.    First  year 
Latin.    Revised  by  T.  Jenkins.    Ginn  &  Co. 
D'Ooge,  B.  L.    Easy  Latin  for  sight  reading. 
Ginn  <fe  Co.  ...... 

Latin  composition.    Part  1.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Same.    Parts  2  and  3  

Latin  for  beginners.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Eutropius.    Eutropi  Historia  Romana.  Selec- 
tions from  the  history  of  the  Republican 
period.    Edited  with  notes  by  V.  S.  Clark. 

Sanborn  &  Co  

Qleason,  C.  E.    The  gate  to  Virgil.    Ginn  &  Co. 

A  term  of  Ovid.    American  Book  Co. 
Greenough,  J.  B.,  D'Ooge,  B.  L.,  and  Daniell,  M. 
G.    Second  year  Latin.    Parts  1  and  2. 

Ginn  &  Co  

Greenough,  J.  B.,  and  others.  New  Latin 
grammar.  By  J.  B.  Greenough,  G.  L. 
Kittredge.  A.  O.  Howard,  and  B.  L.  D'Ooge. 
Ginn  &  Co  


II 


III,  IV 
III,  IV 
III,  IV 

III,  IV 

III,  IV 


III,  IV 
I,  II 
I 

I 


II 

III,  IV 

I 


III,  IV 
III,  IV 


I,  II 


II  to  IV 
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Latin. — ■  Text-books,  concluded. 

Jones,  E.    Exercises  in  Latin  prose  composition. 

Revised  by  J.  Drake.  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 
Nepos.    Cornelius  Nepos,  prepared  by  T.  B. 

Lindsay.    American  Book  Co. 
Nutting,    H.    C.    Latin    primer.  American 

Book  Co  

Ovid.    Selections  from  Ovid,  chiefly  the  Meta- 
morphoses.   Edited  by  J.  H.  and  W.  F. 
Allen  and  J.  B.  Greenough.    Ginn  &  Co.  . 
Pearson,  H.  C.    Essentials  of  Latin  for  begin- 
ners.   American  Book  Co. 
Latin  prose  composition.    American  Book  Co. 
Perkins,  A.  S.    Beginning  Latin  book.  San- 
born &  Co.  

Potter,  F.  H.  A  new  method  for  Caesar.  San- 
born &  Co.  

Reynolds,  A.  B.    Latin  reader.    Parti.  Heath 

&Co  

Ritchie,  F.  Fabulae  faciles.  A  first  Latin 
reader.  Edited  with  notes  and  vocabulary 
by  J.  C.  Kirtland,  Jr.    Authorized  edition. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co  

First  steps  in  Latin.    Edited  by  F.  C.  Staples. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co  

Second  steps  in  Latin.    Edited  by  F.  C.  Staples. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co  

Sallust.  Sallust's  Catiline.  With  explanatory 
notes  and  a  special  vocabulary  by  A.  Hark- 

ness.    American  Book  Co  

Smith,   M.   L.    Elementary  Latin.    Allyn  & 

Bacon  

Latin  lessons.    Allyn  &  Bacon  .... 
Virgil,    ^neid.    Books  1-6.    Edited  by  J.  B. 
Greenough  and  G.  L.  Kittredge.  Ginn 

&  Co   . 

Same.    Books  1-6;    selections    7    to  12. 
Edited  by  C.  S.  Knapp.    Scott,  Foresman 

&  Co.  .  

Same.    Text  edition  

Same.    Edited  by  H.  E.  Burton.  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.      .  .  . 

Same.    Books  1-6.    Edited  by  H.  R.  Fair- 
clough  and  S.  L.  Brown.     Sanborn  &  Co. 

Same.    Text  edition  

Same.    Books  1-6,  8,  9,  and  selections  from 
other  books.    Edited  by  D.  Y.  Comstock. 

Allyn  &  Bacon  

^Eneis.    [Books    1-6.,    Bucolica.  Georgica. 
Edited  by  J.  B.  Greenough  and  G.  L.  Kit- 
tredge.   (Edition  of  1895.)    Ginn  &  Co. 

Supplementary  Books. 

Caesar.    Caesar's  Civil  war.    Edited  for  the  use 
of  schools  by  B.  Perrin.    Heath  &  Co. 


II 


II,  III 
I 

II,  III.  IV 


XI,  XII 


II,  III 
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Year. 


Price. 


Latin. — ■  Supplementary  Books,  concluded. 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Exam- 
ination questions  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Ginn 
&Co. 

Third  series,  1911-1915  

Fourth  series.  1916-1920   

Curtius.    Books  III,  IV.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Forsythe,  W.    Life  of  Cicero.  Scribner 
Shumway,  E.  S.    Handbook  of  Latin  synonyms. 
Ginn  &  Co  

Mathematics. 
Text-books. 

Association  of  Mathematical  Teachers  of  New 
England.  A  list  of  propositions  in  geometry. 
A  report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Association. 
Ginn  &  Co  

Atwood,  G.  E.  Standard  school  algebra.  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co  

Bocher,  M.,  and  Gaylord,  H.  D.  Trigonometry 
with  the  theory  and  use  of  logarithms.  Holt 
&  Co  

Bradbury,  W.  F.,  editor.  Algebraic  problems. 
Laid  law  Bros  

Bradbury,  W.  F.,  and  Emery,  G.  C.  The  aca- 
demic algebra.  Revised  edition.  Laidlaw 
Bros.  .  .   

Breslich,  E.  R.  First-year  mathematics  for 
secondary  schools.  The  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press  

Campbell,  W.  T.  Observational  geometry. 
American  Book  Co  

Clay,  C.  M.  Eight  thousand  examples  in  algebra. 
The  Macmillan  Co  

Collins,  J.  V.  Practical  algebra  for  first  year. 
American  Book  Co.  .  . 

Durrell,  F.,  and  Arnold,  E.  E.  Plane  geometry. 
Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co  

Evans,  G.  W.,  and  Marsh,  J.  A.  First  year 
mathematics.    Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co. 

Granville,  W.  A.  Plane  and  spherical  trigo- 
nometry with  tables.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Hawkes,  H.  E.,  Luby,  W.  A.,  and  Touton,  F.  C. 
First  course  in  algebra.    Revised  edition. 

Ginn  &  Co  

Second  course  in  algebra.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Huntington,  E.  V.  Trigonometric  tables.  Har- 
vard Co-operative  Society  

Leigh  ton,  L.  R.  Supplementary  and  review 
work  in  algebra.    Sanborn  &  Co. 

McCurdy,  M.  S.  An  exercise  book  in  algebra. 
Heath  &  Co  

MacGibbon,  A.  K.  Supplementary  and  review 
work  in  plane  geometry.    Sanborn  &  Co. 


Ill 


IV 


*  Out  of  print. 


t  Plane  trigonometry  and  tables  bound  separately,  $1.20. 
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Myers,  G.  W.    Elementary  algebraic  geometry. 

Scott,  Foresman  &  Co  

Second  year  mathematics  for  secondary  schools. 
University  of  Chicago  Press 
Phillips,  A.  W.,  and  Fisher,  I.    Elements  of 

geometry.    American  Book  Co. 
Schultze,  A.,  and  Sevenoak,  F.  L.    Plane  ge- 
ometry.   Revised  by  A.  Schultze.    The  Mac- 

millan  Co  

Shutts,  G.  C.    Plane  and  solid  geometry.  Re- 
vised edition.    Atkinson,  Mentzer  &  Co. 
Slaught,  H.  E.,  and  Lennes,  N.  J.    First  prin 
ciples  of  algebra.    Elementary  course.  Allyn 
&  Bacon  ........ 

Stone,  J.  C,  and  Millis,  J.  F.    Plane  geometry. 

Sanborn  &  Co  

Syllabus  of  propositions  in  geometry.  Harvard 

University  

Wells,  W.    Essentials  of  algebra.    Heath  &  Co. 
The  essentials  of  plane  and  solid  geometry. 

(1899.)    Heath  &  Co  

The  essentials  of  plane  geometry.  Heath  &  Co. 
The   essentials   of   solid   geometrv.  (1899.) 

Heath  &  Co  

New   plane    and   solid    geometry.  (1908.) 

Heath  &  Co  

New  plane  geometry.    (1908.)    Heath  &  Co. 
New  solid  geometry.    (1908.)    Heath  &  Co. 
Wells,  W.,  and  Hart,  W.  W.    First  year  algebra. 

Heath  &  Co  

New  high  school  algebra.    Heath  &  Co.  . 
Wentworth,   G.    New  school  algebra.  Ginn 

&Co   ... 

Plane  and  solid  geometrv.    Revised  by  G. 

Wentworth  and  D.  E.  Smith.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Plane  geometry.    Revised  by  G.  Wentworth 

and  D.  E.  Smith.    Ginn  &  Co.  . 
Solid  geometry.    Revised  by  G.  Wentworth 

and  D.  E.  Smith.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Trigonometry,    surveying   'and  navigation. 

Ginn  &  Co  

Wentworth,  G.,  and  Smith,  D.  E.    Plane  trigo- 
nometry and  tables.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Wheeler,  A.  H.    Examples  in  algebra.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  ...... 

First  course  in  algebra.    Brief  edition.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.      (High  School  of  Practical 

Arts.)  .      .      .  #  m  

Wright,  D.  S.    Exercises  in  concrete  geometry, 
without  answers.    Heath  &  Co.  . 

Supplementary  Books. 
Association  of  Mathematical  Teachers  in  New 
England.   Loci.    Prepared    and  published 
bv  a  committee  of  the  association.        .  ,S 


II 


III,  IV 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 


Ill 
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Price. 


Mathematics. —  Supplementary  Books,  concluded. 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Ques- 
tions in  mathematics.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Third  series,  1911-1915  

Fourth  series,  1916-1920  

Holton,  E.  E.  Shop  mathematics.  The  Taylor- 
Holden  Co  

Marsh,  C.  A.,  and  Phipps,  H.  J.  College  en- 
trance examination  papers  in  plane  geometry. 
Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co.       .      .      .      .  . 

Myers,  G.  W.  Geometric  exercises  for  algebiaic 
solution,  for  secondary  schools.  University 
of  Chicago  Press  

Phillips,  A.  W.,  and  Fisher,  I.  Logarithms  of 
numbers.  American  Book  Co.  (High 
School  of  Commerce.)  

Music. 
Text-books. 

Armitage,  M.  T.,  editor.  Laurel  glee  book.  Part 
songs  for  boys.    Birchard  &  Co.  . 
Laurel  songs.    Birchard  &  Co.    (Girls'  schools, 
first  year  pupils.)  

Eichberg,  J.    Girls'  High  School  music  reader. 
Ginn  &  Co.    (Girls'  schools.) 
New  High  School  music  reader.    Ginn  &  Co.  . 

McConathy,  O.,  editor.  The  school  song  book. 
Student's  edition.    Birchard  &  Co. 

McLaughlin,  J.  M.  Elements  and  notations  of 
music.    Ginn  &  Co.  

McLaughlin,  J.  M.,  Veazie,  G.  A.,  and  Gilchrist, 
W.  W.  New  educational  music  course. 
Books  1  and  2.  Ginn  &  Co.  (Fourth-year 
High  School  pupils  preparing  for  admission 
to  the  Normal  School.)  

Prout,  L.  B.  Harmony:  its  theory  and  practice. 
Augener  &  Co. 

Ripley,  F.  H.,  and  Schneider,  E.  Natural 
music  course.  American  Book  Co.  (Fourth 
year   pupils  preparing  for  Normal  School.) 

Harmonic  first  reader  

Harmonic  second  reader  

Tufts,  J.  W.    The  Euterpean.    Silver,  Burdett 
&  Co.    (Not  for  Girls' schools.)  *  f 
Polyhymnia.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  (Boys' 
schools.)  f  .  .  

Tufts,  J.  W.,  and  Holt,  W.  C.  The  Acedean  col- 
lection.   Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.f 

Supplementary  Books. 
Canty,  D.  J.    Field  musician's  manual.    D.  J. 

Canty  

Dubois,  T.    Full  chorus  of  the  faithful  from 

''Paradise  Lost."    Boston  Music  Co. J  . 


$0.40 
.48 

1.58 
.96 
.60 
.30 


.80 

.65 

1.00 
.752 


.75 
.64 


.42:  .45 


.42 
.45 

1.00 

1.11 

.80 

1.50 
.10 


*  Number  to  be  furnished  each  school  not  to  be  greater  than  the  largest  number  of  pupils  in 
any  one  class  ">r  division  singing  at  one  time. 

t  Out  of  print.  %  Bound  witb  Elgar's  The  snow  and  Henschel's  Morning  hymn. 
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Music. — Supplementary  Books,  concluded. 
Elgar,  E.  The  snow.  Novello,  Ewer  &  Co.f 
Festival  songs  for  High  and  Latin  schools. 

Edited  by  the  Boston  School  Committee 
Henschel,  G.    Morning  hymn.    Boston  Music 

Co.f    .      .      .      .      .  . 

Marshall,  L.  B.,  editor.    Silver  song  series.  No. 

25.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.     .      .      .  . 
NeCoIlins,  J.  E.    Institute  songs.  American 

Book  Co  

Randolph,  J.  C,  compiler.    Patriotic  songs  for 

school  and  home.    Oliver  Ditson  Co.  . 
Schubert,  F.    The  Omnipotence.    Boston  Music 

Co.  .  

Tomlins,   W.   L.,  editor.    The  Laurel  music 

reader.    Birchard  &  Co.  .... 
The  Laurel  song  book.    Birchard  &  Co.  . 

Mythology. 
Supplementary  Books. 
Berens,  E.  M.    A  hand-book  of  mythology. 

Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co  

Bulflnch,  T.    The  age  of  chivalry.  Lothrop, 

Lee  &  Shepard  

The  age  of  fable.    Revised  edition.  Lothrop, 

Lee  &  Shepard  

Legends  of  Charlemagne.    Lothrop,  Lee  & 

Shepard   

Fairbanks,  A.    Greek  gods  and  heroes.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co  

Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome.    Appleton  & 

Co  

Guerber,  H.  A.    Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
American  Book  Co  


Penmanship. 
Text-books. 

Mills,  E.  C.  Modern  business  penmanship. 
American  Book  Co.  [Williams  and  Rogers 
series.]  

Palmer,  A.  N.    The  Palmer  method  of  business 

writing.    A.  N.  Palmer  Co  

The  Palmer  method  of  business  writing.  Busi- 
ness and  high  school  edition.  A.  N.  Palmer 
Co.    (First  year.)  


Phonography  and  Typewriting. 
Text-books. 

Anderson,    W.    L.    American  phonography. 

Ginn  &  Co  

Graded  exercises  in  phonography.    (A  pad.) 

Ginn  &  Co  

Bryan,  B.  T.    Stenotypists'  practice  book.  The 

Stenotype  Co  4 

Supplementary  stenotype  reader.    The  Steno- 
type Co  


*  Free  with  the  manual,  Stenotypy. 


t  See  Dubois,  T.,  above. 
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Phonography  and  Typewriting. —  Text-books, 
concluded. 

Cutler,  I.  M.,  and  Sorelle,  R.  P.    Rational  type- 
writing.   High  School  edition.  Gregg 

Publishing  Co  

Same.    Revised  edition  

Fritz,  R.  L.,  and  Eldridge,  E.  H.    Expert  type- 
writing.   American  Book  Co. 
Fritz,  R.  L.,  Eldridge,  E.  H.,  and  Craig,  G.  W. 
Essentials  of  expert  typewriting.  American 

Book  Co  

Gardner,  E.  H.    Constructive  dictation.  "Plan 

your  letter. "    Gregg  Publishing  Co.  . 
Gregg,  J.  R.    Gregg  shorthand.    Gregg  Publish- 
ing Co  

Same.    A  light-line  phonography  for  the  mil- 
lion.   New    and    revised    edition.  The 

Gregg  Publishing  Co  

Gregg  speed  practice.    Gregg  Publishing  Co., 
Gregg  speed  studies.    Gregg  Publishing  Co.  . 
Howard,  J.  B.    The  phonographic  amanuensis. 

Phonographic  Institute  Co  

Progressive  dictation  exercises.    A  pamphlet. 

Phonographic  Institute  Co  

Hunter,   A.   M.    Graded  readings  in  Gregg 

shorthand.    Gregg  Publishing  Co. 
McClure,  G.  S.    Practical  drills  in  shorthand 

penmanship.    Gregg  Publishing  Co.  . 
Pitman,  B.,  and  Howard,  J.  B.    The  first  phono- 
graphic reader.    Phonographic  Institute  Co. 
The    second    phonographic    reader.  Phono- 
graphic Institute  Co.*  

Reigner,  C.  G.  Dictation  course  in  business 
literature.  Book  1.  (With  vocabulary  in 
B.  Pitman  and  Gregg  systems.)    H.  M. 

Rowe  Co  

Smith,  C.  E.  Practical  course  in  touch  typewrit- 
ing.   I.  Pitman  &  Sons  

Sorelle,  R.  P.  Office  training  for  stenographers. 
Gregg  Publishing  Company.  (High  Schools. 
Courses  in  office  service.)  .... 


Supplementary  Books. 

Dement,  I.  S. 

F.  Dement 
merce.) 

Hale,  E.  E.    The  man  without  a  country, 
nographic  Institute  Co.  . 


Pitman's  phonography. 
Co.    (High  School  of 


Isaac 
Com- 

'  Pho- 


Sctence. —  General  Science. 
Text-books. 

Barber,  F.  D.,  and  others.  First  course  in  general 
science.  By  F.  D.  Barber,  M.  L.  Fuller,  J. 
L.  Pricer  and  H.  W.  Adams.    Holt  &  Co.  . 


Ill 


*  Out  of  print. 
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NO.  2. 


High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Year. 


Science. — General  Science. — Text-books,  conclu'd. 

Caldwell,  O.  W.,  and  Eikenberry,  W.  L.  Ele- 
ments of  general  science.  Revised  edition. 
Ginn  &  Co  

Hessler,  J.  C.  The  first  year  of  science.  San- 
born &  Co.   

Tower,  S.  F.,  and  Lunt,  J.  R.  The  science  of 
common  things.    Heath  &  Co. 

Van  Buskirk,  E.  F.,  and  Smith,  E.  L.  The 
science  of  everyday  life.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co  


Supplementary  Books. 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Exam- 
ination questions  in  botany,  chemistry,  draw- 
ing, geography,  physics  and  zoology.  Ginn 
&Co. 

Third  series,  1911-1915  

Fourth  series,  1916-1920   

Sedgwick,  W.  T.    Principles  of  sanitary  science 
and  the  public  health.    The  Macmillan  Co., 

Agriculture. 
Text-books. 

Lewis,  H.  R.  Productive  poultry  husbandry. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  [Lippincott's  Farm 
manuals.]    (West  Roxbury  High  School.)  . 

Lloyd,  J.  W.  Productive  vegetable  growing. 
Edited  by  K.  C.  Davis.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.  [Lippincott's  Farm  manuals.]  (Agri- 
cultural classes.)      .      .  .... 


Biology. 
Text-books. 

Gruenberg,  B.  C.  Elementary  biology.  Ginn 
&  Co.  ........ 

Hunter,  G.  W.  A  civic  biology.  Presented  in 
problems.    American  Book  Co. 

Peabody,  J.  E.,  and  Hunt,  A.  E.  Elementary 
biology,  animal  and  human.  The  Mac- 
millan Co  

Elementary  biology,  plants.    The  Macmillan 
Co.     ......  . 

Smallwood,  W.  M.,  Reveley,  I.  L.,  and  Bailey, 
G.  A.    Practical  biology.    Allyn  &  Bacon. 

Botany. 
Text-books. 

Bergen,  J.  Y.,  and  Davis,  B.  M.  Principles  of 
botany.    Ginn  &  Co  

Coulter,  J.  M.  A  text-book  of  botany.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co  


I  to  IV 
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Year. 


Price. 


Science. —  Botany. —  Text-books,  concluded. 

Gray,  A.  Field,  forest,  and  garden  botany. 
Revised  by  L.  H.  Bailey.  American  Book 
Co.  

Transeau,  E.  N.  The  science  of  plant  life. 
World  Book  Co  

Supplementary  Books. 
Bergen,  J.  Y.,  and  Davis,  B.  M.  Laboratory 

and  field  manual  of  botany.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Osterhout,  W.  J.  Van  L.    Experiments  with 

plants.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Chemistry. 
Text-books. 

Black,  N.  H.  Laboratory  experiments  in  chem- 
istry.   The  Macmillan  Co  

Black,  N.  H.,  and  Conant,  J.  B.  Practical 

chemistry.  The  Macmillan  Co.  . 
Brownlee,  R.  B.,  and  others.  Chemistry  of 
common  things.  By  R.  B.  Brownlee,  W.  J. 
Hancock,  R.  W.  Fuller  and  J.  E.  Whitsit. 
Allyn  &  Bacon.  .  .  . 
Elementary  principles  of  chemistry.  By  R.  B. 
Brownlee,  R.  W.  Fuller,  W.  J.  Hancock, 
M.  D.  Sohon,  and  J.  E.  Whitsit.    Allyn  & 

Bacon  

McPherson,  W.,  and  Henderson,  W.  E.  An 
elementary  study  of  chemistry.    Ginn  &  Co. 
First  course  in  chemistry.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Laboratory  exercises  to  accompany  the  above. 
Newell,  L.  C.    General  chemistry.  (Complete.) 

Heath  &  Co  

Part  1  

Part  2    .      .  .    .  . 
Smith,  A.    A  laboratory  outline  of  elementary 
chemistry.    The  Century  Co. 
A  text-book  of  elementary  chemistry.  The 

Century  Co  

Weed,  H.  T.  Laboratory  manual  of  chemistry 
in  the  home.    American  Book  Co. 


I,  II 
I  to  IV 


III,  IV 
III,  IV 


III,  IV 


Supplementary  Books. 

Prescott,  A.  B.,  and  Johnson,  P.  C.  Qualitative 
chemical  analysis.    D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.  . 

Storer,  F.  H.,  and  Lindsay,  W.  B.  An  elemen- 
tary manual  of  chemistry.  American  Book 
Co.  


Mechanics  and  Applied  Science. 
Text-books. 

Anthony,  G.  C.    Machine  drawing.    Heath  & 
Co.   [Technical  drawing  series.*]  . 


$1.41 
1.42 

.90 
1.20 


.90 
1.50 

1.50 

1.20 

1.20 
1.28 
.416 

1.80 
1.57 
.96 

.60 

1.44 

.54 


1.00 


1.28 


•  Co-operative  industrial  classes,  day  high  schools. 
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Year. 


Science. —  Mechanics  and  Applied  Science. 
Text-books,  concluded. 

Babbitt,  A.  B.  Mechanical  drawing.  Working 
drawings.    Holt  &  Co.*  

Breckenridge,  W.  E.,  Mersereau,  S.  F.,  and 
Moore,  C.  F.  Shop  problems  in  mathemat- 
ics.   Ginn  &  Co.*  

Colvin,  F.  H.,  and  Stanley,  F.  A.  American 
machinists'  handbook.    McGraw-Hill  Book 

Co.*  

Machine  shop  primer;  an  introduction  with  illus- 
trations, names  and  definitions.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.*  ....... 

Form  an,  S.  E.  Stories  of  useful  inventions. 
School  edition.    The  Century  Co.* 

Frank,  L.  Essentials  of  mechanical  drafting. 
Milton  Bradley  Co  

French,  T.  E.,  and  Svenson,  C.  L.  Mechanical 
drawing  for  high  schools.  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co  

Hirshfield,  C.  F.,  and  Ulbricht,  T.  C.  Steam 
power.  Wiley  &  Sons.  (Mechanic  Arts 
High  School.)  

James,  W.  H.,  and  MacKenzie,  M.  C.  Working 
drawings  of  machinery.    Wiley  &  Sons  * 

Jameson,  J.  M.  Elementary  practical  mechanics. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  (Mechanic  Arts 
High  School.)  ....... 

Johnson,  J.  F.  Shop  mechanics  and  mathemat- 
ics.   Wiley  &  Sons  

Lobben,  P.  Machinists'  and  draftsmen's  hand- 
book.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.* 

Lodge,  Sir  O.  J.  Elementary  mechanics.  Wil- 
lard  Small  

McClellan,  G.  E.  Practical  typography.  Fourth 
edition.    Manual  Arts  Press  .... 

Merriman,M.  The  strength  of  materials.  Wi- 
ley &  Sons.    (Mechanic  Arts  High  School.)  . 

Saunders,  C.  H.  Handbook  of  practical  me- 
chanics. The  author.  (Industrial  classes, 
Hyde  Park  High  School.)      .      .      .  . 

Turner,  F.  W.,  and  Town,  D.  G.  Pattern-mak- 
ing.   Wiley  &  Sons  


Physics. 
Text-books. 
A  laboratory  manual  in  physics. 


Black,  N.  H. 

The  Macmillan  Co  

Black,  N.  H.,  and  Davis,  H.  N.  Practical  physics. 
Revised  edition.    The  Macmillan  Co.  . 

Carhart,  H.  S.,  and  Chute,  H.  N.  First  prin- 
ciples of  physics.    Allyn  &  Bacon  . 

Clewell,  C.  E.  Laboratory  manual,  direct  and 
alternating  current.  Second  edition  revised. 
J.  Wiley  &  Sons  

Hall,  E.  H.  Descriptive  list  of  elementary  exer- 
cises in  physics.    Harvard  University  Press. 


I  to  IV 


IV 


Co-operative  industrial  classes,  day  high  schools. 


t  Out  of  print. 
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Year. 

Price. 

Science. —  Physics. —  Text-books,  concluded. 
Higgins,  L.  D.    Lessons  in  physics.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Hoadley,  G.  A.    Essentials  of  physics.  Revised 

edition.    American  Book  Co. 
Miller,  F.  R.    Progressive  problems  in  physics. 

Revised  edition.    Heath  &  Co.  . 
Millikan,  R.,  and  Gale,  H.    First  course  in 

Packard,  J.  C.    Every  day  physics.    A  labora- 

Swoope,  C.  W.    Lessons  in  practical  electricity. 

Timbie,  W.  H.    Elements  of  electricity  for  tech- 
nical students.    Wiley  &  Sons* 
The  essentials  of  electricity.    Wiley  &  Sons.*. 

Timbie,  W.  H.,  and  Higbie,  H.  H.  Alternating 
current  electricity  and  its  application  to 
industry.    First  course.    Wiley  &  Sons.* 
Essentials  of  alternating  currents.'  Wiley  & 
Sons  *  

Turner,  G.  M.,  and  Hersey,  C.  B.    National  note 
book  sheets  for  laboratory  work  in  physics. 

$0.90 

1.20 

1.12 

1.40 

1.088 

2.25 

2.20 
1.40 

2.80 
1.80 

.80  ea. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Text-books. 

Bussey,  G.  D.    A  manual  of  personal  hygiene. 
Ginn  &  Co. 

Martin,  H.  N.  The  human  body.  With  practi- 
cal exercises  by  G.  W.  Fitz.    Holt  &  Co 

Pope,  A.  E.  A  text-book  of  simple  nursing  pro- 
cedure. G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  (High  School 
of  Practical  Arts)  

Williams,  J.  F.    Healthful  living.    The  Mac- 

.48 
1.38f 

1.875 
.90 

Zoology. 

Text-books. 

Jordan,  D.  S.,  Kellogg,  V.  L.,  and  Heath,  H. 

Animals.    Appleton  &  Co. 
Linville,  H.  R.,  and  Kelly,  H.  A.    Text-book  in 

2.00 
1.35 

Supplementary  Book. 
Chapman,  F.  M.    Birds.    Appleton  &  Co. 

3.00 

Spanish. 

Text-books. 

Alarcdn,  P.  A.  de.  El  capitan  Veneno.  Edited 
by  P.  B.  Burnet.    Sanborn  &  Co.  . 

Same.  Edited  by  J.  D.  M.  Ford.  Heath  & 
Co  

Same.  Edited  by  G.  E.  Snavely.  Allyn  & 
Bacon  

Ill,  IV 

1.024 
.50 

.52 

*  Co-operative  industrial  classes.  t  Out  of  print. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Price. 


Spanish. —  Text-books,  continued. 
Albes,  E.    Viajando  por  Sud  America.  Edited 

with  notes,  vocabulary  and  questions  for  oral 

practice,  by  J.  Warshaw.    Holt  &  Co. 
Asensi,  J.  de.    Victoria  y  otros  cuentos.  Edited 

by  E.  S.  Ingraham.    Heath  &  Co.  . 
Benavente,  J.    Tres  comedias.    Edited  by  J. 

Van  Home.    Heath  &  Co  

Berge=Soler,  E.,  and  Hatheway,  J.  Elementary 

Spanish- American  reader.    Sanborn  &  Co.  . 
Bonilla,  R.  H.    Spanish  daily  life.    Newson  & 

Co  

Carter,  M.  D.,  and  Malloy,  C.    Cuentos  castel- 

lanos.    Heath  &  Co  

Crawford,  J.  P.  W.    Spanish  composition.  Holt 

&  Co  

De  Vitis,  M.  A.    A  Spanish  grammar  for  begin- 
ners.   Allyn  &  Bacon  

A  Spanish  reader  for  beginners.     Allyn  & 

Bacon  

Dorado,  C.  M.    Espafia  pintoresca.  Illustrated. 

Ginn&Co.   .      .  ... 

Dowling,  M.  C.    Reading,  writing  and  speaking 

Spanish  for  beginners.  American  Book  Co. 
Spinosa,  A.  M.    Advanced  Spanish  composition 

and  conversation.    Sanborn  &  Co. 
Elementary  Spanish  reader.    [Pages  1-107  and 

126-208.]    Sanborn  &  Co  

Fontaine,   C.    Flores  de  Espafia.  American 

Book  Co  

Fontaine,  C,  editor.    Doce  cuentos  escogidos. 

Brentano's  

Fuentes,  V.,  and  Ellas,  A.    Manual  de  corres- 

pondencia.    The  Macmillan  Co.  . 
Fuentes,  V.,  and  Francois,  V.  E.  Practical 

Spanish  grammar.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
Garner,   S.    Essentials  of  Spanish  grammar. 

American  Book  Co  

A  Spanish  grammar.    American  Book  Co. 
Hall,  G.  F.    All  Spanish  method.    Second  book. 

World  Book  Co.   

Poco  a  poco.    World  Book  Co. 
Harrison,  E.  S.    An  elementary  Spanish  reader. 

Ginn  &  Co  

A.  Spanish  commercial  reader.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Spanish  correspondence.    Holt  &  Co. 
Harry,  P.  W.,  and  Salvio,  A.  de.    Lo  positivo. 

Heath  &  Co  

Hartzenbusch,  J.  E.    La  coja  y  el  encogido. 

Holt  &  Co  

Juan  de  las  Vinas.    Edited    by    J.  Geddes. 

Ginn  &  Co.   

Hatheway,  J.,  and  Berge-Soler,  E.    Easy  Span- 
ish reader.    The  Macmillan  Co.  . 
Henry,  R.    Easy  Spanish  plays.    Allyn  &  Bacon 
Hills,  E.  C.    Spanish  tales  for  beginners.  Holt 

&  Co  


.96 
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Spanish. —  Text-books,  continued. 

Hills,  E.  C,  and  Ford,  J.  D.  M.  First  Spanish 
course.  Heath  &  Co.  [Heath's  Modern 
language  series.]  

Hills,  E.  C,  and  Reinhardt,  L.,  editors.  Fortuna 
y  Zaragiieta.    Heath  &  Co  

Le  Sage,  A.  R.  Historia  de  Gil  Bias  de  San- 
tillana.    Edited  by  V.  Fuentes  and  V.  E. 

Francois.    Holt  &  Co  

Same.    Edited  by  J.  Geddes  and  F.  M.  Josselyn, 
Jr.    Heath  &  Co  

Loiseaux,  L.  A.  An  elementary  grammar  of  the 
Spanish  language.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  . 

Luria,  M.  A.  Correspondencia  commercial  con 
ejercicios.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Marmol,  J.  Amalia.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Corley. 
The  Macmillan  Co  

Martinez  Sierra,  G.  Cancion  de  cuna.  Edited 
by  A.  M.  Espinosa.  Heath  &  Co.  [Heath's 
Modern  language  series.]  .... 

Meras,  A.  A.,  and  Roth,  S.  Pequeno  voca- 
bulario.  Heath  &  Co.  [Heath's  Modern  lan- 
guage series.]     .      .      .  .  . 

Moratin,  L.  F.  de.  El  si  de  las  ninas.  Comedia. 
With  introduction,  notes  and  vocabulary  by 
J.  Geddes  and  F.  M.  Josselyn,  Jr. 
American  Book  Co.  

Moreno=Lacalle,  J.  Elementos  de  espafiol. 
Sanborn  &  Co.  

Nelson,  E.  The  Spanish  American  reader. 
Heath  &  Co.  [Heath's  Modern  language 
series.]  

Olm stead,  A.  W.,  and  Gordon,  A.  Abridged 
Spanish  grammar.    Holt  &  Co. 

Ramsey,  M.  M.  An  elementary  Spanish  reader. 
Holt  &  Co  

Romera=Navarro.  America  espanola.  Holt  & 
Co  


Manual  del  commercio.    Holt  &  Co. 
Solano,  M.  A.    Class-room  Spanish.    Heath  & 

Co  

Sparkman,  C.  F.    Industrial  Spanish.  Allyn 

&  Bacon  

Supple,  E.  W.    Spanish  reader  of  South  Ameri- 
can history.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
Umphrey,  G.  W.    Spanish  prose  composition. 

American  Book  Co. 
Valera,  J.    El  pajaro  verde.    Revised  by  J. 

Rojas.    Wm.  R.  Jenkins  Co.* 
Walsh,  G.  M.    Primer  libro  de  lectura.  Heath 

&  Co.   

Whittem,  A.  F.,  and  Andrade,  M.  J.  Spanish 

commercial  correspondence.  Heath  &  Co. 
Wilkins,  L.  A.  First  Spanish  book.  Holt  &  Co. 
Wilkins,  L.  A.,  and  Luria,  M.  A.  Lecturas 

faciles,  con  ejercicios.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 


II  to  IV 
III,  IV 


I  to  IV 


III,  IV 


$1.25 
.80 

.64 
.96 
.99 
1.25 
.90 

.68 

.26 

.45 
1.152 

1.32 

1.38 

.90 
I  H 
.77 
.90 

|  .10 

1.05 

.90 

.69 

.28 

.80 

1.25 
1.024 

1.12 


*  Out  of  print. 
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Spanish. —  Text-books,  concluded. 
Worm  an,  J.  H.,  and  Bransby,  C.    Second  Span- 
ish book.    American  Book  Co. 

$0.60 

Supplementary  Books. 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Exam- 
ination questions  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Spanish.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Third  series,  1911-1915  

Fourth  series,  1916-1920   

Olmstead,  E.  W.,  and  Gordon,  A.    A  Spanish 
grammar  for  schools  and  colleges.    Holt  & 

.44 
.72 

1.47 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


All  books  authorized  for  use  in  the  other  schools  of  the  city  are 
authorized  for  use  in  the  Normal  School. 


Normal  School. 


Price. 


Text-books. 

Arnold,  S.  L.    Reading:  how  to  teach  it.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  . 

Baker,  G.  P.,  and  Huntington,  H.  B.  Principles  of  argumenta- 
tion.   Ginn  &  Co  

Bancroft,  J.  H.  The  posture  of  school  children.  The  Macmillan 
Co  

Beowulf.  Beowulf  and  the  Finnesburh  fragment,  translated  with 
introductory  sketch  and  notes,  by  C.  G.  Child.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.     .   m  .  

Blow,  S.  E.    Symbolic  education.    Appleton  &  Co. 

Bowen,  B.  L.  An  introduction  to  modern  French  lyrics.  Heath 
&  Co  

Bryan,  E.  B.  The  practical  basis  of  teaching.  Silver,  Burdett 
&  Co  

Bunyan,  J.  The  Pilgrim's  progress.  Edited  by  W.  V.  Moody. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.   [Riverside  literature  series,  No.  109.] 

Carson,  L.  C.  Handbook  of  English  composition.  World  Book 
Co.  

Chamberlain,  J.  F.    Geography:  physical,  economic,  regional. 
#  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    [Lippincott's  School  text  series.] 

Child,  C.  G.,  translator.  The  second  shepherd's  play,  Everyman 
and  other  early  plays.  Translated  with  introduction  and 
notes  by  C.  G.  Child.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co  

Colvin,  S.  S.    The  learning  process.    The  Macmillan  Co.  . 

Colvin,  S.  S.,  and  Bagley,  W.  C.  Human  behavior  —  a  first  book 
in  psychology  for  teachers.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Cook,  A.  S.,  and  Tinker,  C.  B.,  editors.  Select  translations  [by 
various  writers]  from  old  English  poetry.  With  prefatory 
notes  and  indexes.    Ginn  &  Co.  

Corn  man ,  0.  P.,  and  Gerson,  O.  Topical  survey  of  United  States 
history.    Heath  &  Co  

Davis,  R.  Practical  exercises  in  English.  Ginn  &  Co.  (Train- 
ing school  for  teachers  of  mechanic  arts)  

Davis,  W.  M.  Atlas  for  practical  exercises  in  physical  geography. 
Ginn  &  Co   .... 

Davis,  W.  M.  Practical  exercises  in  physical  geography.  Ginn 
&  Co  

Dobbs,  E.  V.    Primary  handwork.    The  Macmillan  Co.  . 

Dodge,  R.  E.,  and  Kirchwey,  C.  B.  The  teaching  of  geography  in 
elementary  schools.    Rand,  McNally  &  Co  

Earhart,  L.  B.  Types  of  teaching.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  (De- 
partment of  practice  and  training.)  ...... 

Froebel,  F.  Mother  play,  mottoes  and  commentaries.  Trans- 
lated by  S.  E.  Blow.    Appleton  &  Co  

The  songs  and  music  of  [his]  mother  play.    Prepared  and  ar- 
ranged by  S.  E.  Blow;    Appleton  &  Co  
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Fuess,  C.  M.,  editor.  Selected  essays.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
[Riverside  literature  series,  No.  234.] 

Goldsmith,  0.  She  stoops  to  conquer.  Edited  by  T.  H.  Dickin- 
son. Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  [Riverside  literature  series, 
No.  182.]  

Harrison,  E.  A  study  of  child  nature.  National  Kindergarten 
College  

Hegner,  R.  W.    Practical  zoology.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Hitchcock,  A.  M.  Rhetoric  and  the  study  of  literature.  Holt  & 
Co  

Hodge,  C.  F.    Nature  study  and  life.  Ginn&Co. 

Horace.  Odes  and  epodes.  Second  edition.  Edited  by  C.  L. 
Smith.    Ginn  &  Co  

Home,  H.  H.    Philosophy  of  education  .    The  Macmillan  Co.  . 

Hough,  T.,  and  Sedgwick,  W.  T.    The  human  mechanism:  its  j 
physiology"  and  hygiene  and  the  sanitation  of  its  surroundings. 
Ginn  &  Co  

Inglis,  A.  Principles  of  secondare  education.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co  


$0,384*;  .48f 


Jewett,  S.,  editor.  The  Pearl:  a  Middle  English  poem.  Crowell 
&  Co  

Jones,  W.  F.  The  child's  own  spelling  book.  Capital  Supply  Co. 
(Model  school.)     .      .      .      .      .      .      .  . 

Kirkpatrick  E.  A.  Fundamentals  of  child  study.  New  edition, 
revised.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Lincoln,  A.  Speeches  and  letters,  1832-1865.  Edited  bv  M. 
Roe.    Dutton  &  Co.    [Everyman's  library,  No.  206.]  ." 

Linville,  H.  R.,  and  Kelly,  H.  A.  A  text-book  in  general  zoology. 
Ginn  &  Co.   

Livy.  Books  I,  XXI  and  XXII.  Edited  by  J.  B.  Greenough  and 
T.  Peck.  Ginn&Co  

Long,  W.  J.    American  literature.    Ginn  &  Co  

English  literature.    Ginn  &  Co.   

Macaulay,  T.  B.  England  in  1685,  being  Chapter  III  of  the 
History  of  England.  Edited  with  notes  and  introduction  by 
Arlo  Bates.    Ginn  &  Co.  -[Standard  English  classics.] 

McManus,  J.  T.  The  study  of  the  behavior  of  an  individual 
child.    Warwick  &  York  

Martin,  H.  N.  The  human  bodv.  Revised  bv  E.  G.  Martin. 
Holt  &  Co  

Newman,  J.  H.  University  subjects.  Edited  by  A.  L.  F.  Snell. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    [Riverside  literature  series,  No.  225.] 

Nutter,  C.  R.,  Hersey,  F.  W.  C,  and  Greenough,  C.,.  editors. 
Specimens  of  prose  composition.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Palmer,  A.  N.  The  Palmer  method  of  business  writing.  Busi- 
ness and  high  school  edition.    The  A.  N.  Palmer  Co.  . 

Palmer,  G.  H.  Self  cultivation  in  English.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co  

Pal  mer,  L.  A.    Play  life  in  the  first  eight  years.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Parker,  S.  C.    General  methods  of  teaching  in  elementary  schools. 
Revised  edition.    Ginn  &  Co.    .      .      .   •  . 
Methods  of  teaching  in  high  schools.    Ginn  &  Co.  (Depart- 
ment of  practice  and  teaching.)  

Perry,  A.  C.  The  management  of  a  city  school.  The  Macmillan 
Co  
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The 


Reisner,  E.  H.    Nationalism  and  education  since  1789 

Macmillan  Co  

Rogers,  C.  K.    English  diction.    Part  1:  The  voice  in  speech. 

The  author  

Rowe,  S.  H.    Physical  nature  of  the  child.    Revised  edition. 

The  Macmillan  Co  

Salisbury,  R.  D.  Physiography.  Advanced  course.  Holt  &  Co. 
Sauze,  E.  B.  de.    Cours  pratique  de  frangais  pour  commengants. 

J.  C.  Winston  Co   .  . 

Shakespeare,  W.     As  you  like  it.     Edited  by  R.  G.  White. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    [Riverside  literature  series,  No.  93.] 
King  Henry  the  Fifth.    Edited  by  R.  G.  White.  Houghton 

Mifflin  Co.    [Riverside  literature  series,  No.  163.]  . 
King  Lear.    Edited  by  W.  A.  Neilson.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

[Riverside  literature  series,  No.  184.]  

The  tempest.  From  the  Riverside  edition  edited  by  R.  G.White. 

With  an  introduction  and  additional  notes  by  E.  E.  Hale,  Jr. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.   [Riverside  literature  series,  No.  154.] 
Siceloff,  L.  P.,  Wentworth,  G.,  and  Smith,  D.  E.    Analytic  geom- 
etry.   Brief  course.    Ginn  &  Co  

Smith,  J.  R.  Industrial  and  commercial  geograprry.  Holt  &  Co. 
Spenser,  E.    The  faerie  queen.    Book  1.    Edited  by  M.  H. 

Shackford.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.      [Riverside  literature 

series,  No.  160.]  

Stamper,  A.  W.    A  text-book  on  the  teaching  of  arithmetic. 

American  Book  Co  

Starch,  D.    Experiments  in  educational  psychology.  Revised 

and  enlarged  edition.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Stone,  C.  R.    Silent  and  oral  reading.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Strayer,  G.  D.    A  brief  course  in  the  teaching  process.  The 

Macmillan  Co  

Strayer,  G.  D.,  and  Norsworthy,  N.    How  to  teach.    The  Mac- 
millan Co.   

Sutherland,  W.  J.,  and  Sanford,  C.  M.    Practical  exercises  in 

geography.    Book  1.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.§ 
Thomas,  C.  S.,  Howe,  W.  D.,  and  O'Hair,  Z.    Composition  and 

rhetoric.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co  

Wentworth,  G.,  and  Smith,  D.  E.    Plane  and  solid  geometry. 

Ginn  &  Co   ... 

Whitbeck,  R.  H.    High  school  geography.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
Winslow,  C.  E.  A.    Healthy  living.    Chas.  E.  Merrill  Co. 
Wood  worth,  R.  S.    Psychology:  a  study  of  mental  life.  Holt 

&  Co  

Young,  J.  W.  A.    The  teaching  of  mathematics  for  elementary 

and  secondary  schools.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  . 

Supplementary  Books. 
Addison,  J.    Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  papers  in  the  Spectator. 

Edited  by  E.  H.  L.  Turpin.    C.  E.  Merrill  Co.  . 
Alvarez  Quintero,  S..  and  J.    Dona  Clarines  y  Manana  de  sol. 
Edited  by  S.  G.  Morley.    Heath  &  Co.    [Heath's  Modern 

language  series.]   

Bagley,  W.  C.    Classroom  management.    The  Macmillan  Co.  . 
School  discipline.    The  Macmillan  Co  


$2.08 
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Supplementary  Books,  continued. 
Betts,  G.  H.    The  recitation.    Edited  by  H.  Suzzallo.  Houghton 

Mifflin  Co  

Blackwelder,  E.,  and  Barrows,  H.  H.    Elements  of  geology. 

American  Book  Co   .  . 

Blow,  S.  E.    Letters  to  a  mother,  on  philosophy  of  Froebel. 
Edited  by  W.  T.  Harris.    Appleton  &  Co.  [International 

education  series.]  ...   

Bowman,  I.    Forest  physiography.  Wiley  

Branom,  M.  E.,  and  F.  K.    The  teaching  of  geography,  empha- 
sizing the  project,  or  active,  method.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Brigham,  A.  P.    Commercial  geography.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Brig  ham,  A.  P.,  and  McFarlane,  C.  T.    Essentials  of  geography. 

First  and  second  book.    American  Book  Co  

Brown,  J.  C,  and  Coffman,  L.  D.    How  to  teach  arithmetic. 

Row,  Peterson  &  Co  

Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments.    Playthings.   Second  edi- 
Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments.  [Bulletin 


Houghton 

Edited  by 
literature 


Long- 


tion,  1919. 
No.  1  (16).. 

Burroughs,  J.    A  bunch  of  herbs,  and  other  papers. 

Mifflin  Co.  [Riverside  literature  series,  No.  92.] 
Chaucer,  G.    Prologue  from  [his]  Canterbury  tales. 

F.  J.  Mather.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  [Riverside 

series,  No.  135.]  

Chisholm,  G.  G.    Handbook  of  commercial  geography. 

mans,  Green  &  Co.  J  

Cook,  A.  S.,  and  Tinker,  C.  B.,  editors.    Select  translations  from 

old  English  prose.    Ginn  &  Co.  

Dewey,  J.    The  child  and  the  curriculum.    University  of  Chicago 

Press  

Democracy  and  education.    An  introduction  to  the  philosophy 

of  education.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Interest  and  effort  in  education.    Edited  by  H.  Suzzallo. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co  

Schools  of  tomorrow.    Dutton  &  Co  

Dodge,  R.  E.    Advanced  geography.    Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  . 
Dresslar,  F.  B.    School  hygiene,    the  Macmillan  Co. 
Dryer,  C.  H.    High  school  geography.    American  Book  Co. 
Dubois,  T.    Full  chorus  of  the  faithful  from  "Paradise  Lost." 

Boston  Music  Co.§  

Earhart,  L.  B.    Teaching  children  to  study.     Houghton  Mifflin 

Co  

Types  of  teaching.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co  

Elgar,  E.  The  snow.  Novello,  Ewer  &  Co.j]  .... 
Festival  songs  for  elementary  schools.    Arranged  and  edited  by  J. 

A.  O'Shea.    Boston  School  Committee  

Festival  songs  for  High  and  Latin  schools.    Selected  by  the 

Advisory  Committee  on  Music.    Arranged  and  edited  by  J. 

A.  O'Shea.    Boston  School  Committee  

Fortier,  A.,  editor.    Precis  de  l'histoire  de  France.    New  and  re- 
vised edition.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Francois,  V.  E.,  compiler  and  editor.    Easy  French  reading. 

Holt  &  Co  

Freeland,  G.  E.    Modern  elementary  school  practice.  The 

Macmillan  Co  


•  Paper  +  Ctoth?  %  Out  of  print. 

§  Bound  in  one  volume,  by  the  School  Committee  of  Boston,  with  Elgar's  The  snow,  and 
Hensehel's  Morning  hymn.  ||  See  Dubois,  T.,  above. 
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Froebel,  F.    Pedagogics  of  the  kindergarten.    Translated  by 

J.  Jarvis.    Appleton  &  Co.  

The  songs  and  music  of  [his]  mother  plaj\    Prepared  and 

arranged  by  S.  E.  Blow.    Appleton  &  Co  

Gesell,  A.  L.,  and  B.  C.    The  normal  child  and  primary  education. 

Ginn  &  Co  

Gray,  A.    New  manual  of  botam^.    7th  edition.    Revised  by  B. 

L.  Robinson  and  M.  L.  Fernald.    American  Book  Co.  . 
Gummere,  F.  B.,  editor.    Old  English  ballads.    Ginn  &  Co. 

[Athenaeum  Press  series.]  

Harrison,  E.    A  study  of  child  nature.    National  Kindergarten 

College   ... 

Henschel,  G.    Morning  Irymn.    Boston  Music  Co.* 
Hills,  E.  C.,  and  Morley,  S.  G.    Modern  Spanish  lyrics.    Holt  & 

Co  


$1.60 
1.60 
1.20 

2.25 
1.28 
.80 


.  .992 

Huntington,  E.,  and  Cushing,  S.  W.    Principles  of  human  j 

geography.    Wiley  &  Sons   2.80 

Jenkins,  F.    Reading  in  the  primary  grades.    Houghton  Mifflin  | 

Co   1.08 

Johnson,  H.    Teaching  of  history  in  elementary  and  secondary 

schools.    The  Macmillan  Co   1.35 

Johnson,  H.,  and  Reuben,  C.  S.    A  nursery  school  experiment. 

Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments.    [Bulletin  No.  11.]   .  I  .75 

Johnson,  S.  Selections  from  [his]  works.  Edited  with  an  intro- 
duction and  notes  by  C.  G.  Osgood.    Holt  <fc  Co.  ...  .80 

Johnson,  W.  E.    Mathematical  geography.    American  Book  Co.  .90 

Jonson,  B.,  Chapman,  G.,  and  Marston,  J.    Eastward  Hoe;  The 

Alchemist,  by  B.  Jonson.    Heath  <fc  Co   .71 

Kindergarten,  The.  Reports  of  the  Committee  of  Nineteen  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Kindergarten.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co  

Kirkpatrick,  E.  A.  Fundamentals  of  child  stud}-.  New  edition 
revised.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Klapper,  P.    Principles  of  educational  practice.    Appleton  &  Co. 

Teaching  children  to  read.    Appleton  &  Co  

The  teaching  of  arithmetic.    Appleton  &  Co.  . 

Krackowizer,  A.  M.  Projects  in  the  primary  grades.  Lippin- 
cott  <fe  Co  

La  Brete,  J.  de  (pseud,  of  A.  Cherbonnel).  Mon  oncle  et  mon  cure. 
Abridged  and  edited  by  T.  F.  Colin  and  M.  E.  N.  Fraser. 
Heath  &  Co.    [Heath's  Modern  language  series.]  . 

Lee,  J.    Play  in  education.    The  Macmillan  Co.  .      .  . 

Lynch,  C.  American  Red  Cross  abridged  text-book  on  first  aid. 
General  edition.  A  manual  of  instruction.  P.  Blakiston's 
Son   . 

McKinley,  A.  E.,  Coulomb,  C,  and  Gerson,  A.    A  school  history 

of  the  great  war.    American  Book  Co   .54 

McMillan,  M.    The  nursery  school.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    .      .  2.00 

McMurry,  C.  A.  A  special  method  in  arithmetic.  The  Mac- 
millan Co   .90 

A  soecial  method  in  elementary  science  for  the  common  school 

The  Macmillan  Co   .90 

A  special  method  in  history.    The  Macmillan  Co.  .  j  .90 

McMurrv,  F.  M.    How  to  study,  and  teaching  how  to  study,  i 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co  i  1.60 


1.35 
1.75 
1.52 
1.52 

1.12 


.77 
1.35 
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Malory,  Sir  T.  Selections  from  [his]  Morte  d' Arthur.  Edited  by 
W.  E.  Mead.    Ginn  &  Co  

Milham,  W.  I.    Meteorology.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Moffett,  E.,  editor.  Lectures  historiques.  (1610-1815.)  Heath 
&  Co.    [Heath's  Modern  language  series.]  .... 

Ordonneau,  M.,  Valabregue,  A.,  and  Keroul,  H.  Les  Boulinards. 
Notes,  exercises  and  vocabulary  by  F.  G.  Harriman.  Heath 
&  Co.    [Heath's  Modern  language  series.]  .... 

Parker,  S.  C.    Methods  of  teaching  in  high  schools.    Ginn  &  Co., 

Pater,  W.    Selections.    Edited  by  E.  E.  Hale,  Jr.    Holt  &  Co.  . 

Pyle,  W.  L.,  editor.  A  manual  of  personal  hygiene.  W.  B. 
Saunders  Co.  

Ramos  Carrion,  M.,  and  Vital,  A.  Zaragiieta.  Revised  edition. 
Edited  by  G.  C.  Howland.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  [Silver 
series  of  modern  language  text-books.]  

Redway,  J.  W.  Commercial  geography.  Revised  edition. 
Scribner  

Rowe,  S.  H.  Habit-formation  and  the  science  of  teaching. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co  

Salisbury,  R.  D.  Physiography  for  high  schools.  Briefer 
course.    Holt  &  Co  

Salisbury,  R.  D.,  and  others.  The  elements  of  geography.  By 
R.  D.  Salisbury.  H.  H.  Barrows  and  W.  S.  Towers.  Holt 
&Co.      .  .   

Schubert,  F.    The  Omnipotence.    Boston  Music  Co.  . 

Schulze,  R.  Experimental  psychology  and  pedagogy.  Trans- 
lated by  R.  Pintner.    The  Macmillan  Co.  .... 

Semple,  E.  C.  Influence  of  geographic  environment.  Holt  & 
Co  

Seward,  S.  S.,  Jr.,  editor.  Narrative  and  lyric  poems.  Holt  & 
Co  

Simpson,  M.  E.    Supervised  study  in  American  history 

Macmillan  Co  

Smith,  D.  E.  The  teaching  of  arithmetic.  Revised  edition. 
Ginn  &  Co  

Smith,  J.  R.  Commerce  and  industry.  Revised  edition.  Holt 
&  Co  ,  

Snyder,  H.  S.    Human  foods.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Starch,  D.  Experiments  in  educational  psychology.  Revised 
and  enlarged.    The  Macmillan  Co  

Sutherland,  W.  J.  The  teaching  of  geography.  Scott,  Fores- 
man  &  Co  

Suzzallo,  H.  The  teaching  of  primary  arithmetic.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co  

Terman,  L.  M.    The  hygiene  of  the  school  child.  Houghton 

Mifflin  Co  

The  intelligence  of  school  children.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
The  measurement  of  intelligence.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  . 

Traf  ton ,  G .  H.  The  science  of  home  and  community.  The  Mac- 
millan Co  

Tyler,  J.  M.    Growth  and  education.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Veitelle,  I.  de.  Mercantile  dictionary  in  English,  Spanish  and 
French.    Appleton  &  Co  

Weston,  J.  L.,  editor  and  translator.  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green 
Knight.  Retold  in  modern  prose,  with  introduction  and  notes 
Nutt.    (Imported  by  Scribner.)    [Arthurian  romances.] 


The 


*  Out  of  print. 
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Woodrow,  H.    Brightness  and  dullness  in  children.    J.  B. 

Lippincott  Co   ... 

Zoology  I.    Printed  laboratory  notes.    Harvard  University  Press, 


BOSTON  CLERICAL  SCHOOL. 

Text-books. 

Bryan,  B.  T.  Stenotype  manual.  Supplementary  stenotype 
reader  and  rhythm  drills.    Revised.    The  Stenotype  Co.  . 

Cody,  S.  How  to  be  a  private  secretary,  or  business  practice  up 
to  date.    School  of  English,  Chicago  

Nichols,  F.  G.j  and  Rogers,  R.  E.  A  short  course  in  commercial 
law.    American  Book  Co.  .   

Palmer,  A.  N.  The  Palmer  method  of  business  writing.  Busi- 
ness and  high  school  edition.    The  A.  N.  Palmer  Co.  . 

Poates'  Complete  atlas  of  the  world.    L.  L.  Poates  Publishing  Co. 

Reigner,  C.  G.  Dictation  course  in  business  literature.  Book  1. 
(With  vocabulary  in  B.  Pitman  and  Gregg  systems.)  H.  M. 
Rowe  Co  

Rittenhouse,  C.  F.  Elements  of  accounts.  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.  

Sorelle,  R.  P.  Office  training  for  stenographers.  Gregg  Publish- 
ing Co  

Van  Tuyl,  G.  H.  Essentials  of  business  arithmetic.  American 
Book  Co  


BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL. 

Text-books. 


Adams,  C.  C. 

&  Co. 

Addison,  J.    Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
Thurber.    Allyn  &  Bacon  . 

Armitage,  M.  T.    Laurel  glee  book  for 

Birchard  &  Co.      .  .   

Bigelow,  A.  H.,  and  Arnold,  W.  A.    Elements  of  business  arithme- 
tic.   The  Macmillan  Co   . 

Black,  N.  H.    A  laboratorv  manual  in  phvsics.    The  Macmillan 
Co  "  


An  elementary  commercial  geography.  Appleton 
papers.    Edited  by  S. 
male  voices.    C.  C. 


Black,  N.  H.,  and  Davis,  H.  N.  Practical  phvsics.  Edition  of 
1913.    The  Macmillan  Co.  ....... 

Breckenridge,  W.  E.,  Mersereau,  S.  F.,  and  Moore,  C.  E.  Shop 
problems  in  mathematics.    Ginn  &  Co  

Brewer,  J.  M.    Oral  English.    Ginn  &  Co  

Brownlee,  R.  B.  First  principles  of  chemistry.  Allyn  &  Bacon. 
Manual  to  accompany  same.  ...  ... 

Buehler,  H.  G.  Practical  exercises  in  English.  American  Book 
Co  


Bullock,  C.  J.  The  elements  of  economics.  Revised  and 
enlarged  edition.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co  

Coman,  K.  The  industrial  history  of  the  United  States.  The 
Macmillan  Co  


$1.12 
.25 


1.15 

2.00 

.63 

.188 
1.65 

.938 
2.125 
.94 
.90 


1.10 
.37 
.80 
.70 
.60 

1.35 

1.05 
.80 

1.25 
.50 


.50 
1.26 
2.20 
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Text-books,  continued. 

Cooper,  J.  F.  The  last  of  the  Mohicans.  Edited  with  introduc- 
tion by  J.  G.  Wight.  With  notes  by  H.  M.  Parkhurst. 
Heath  &  Co  

Croft,  T.    Practical  electricity.    McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  . 

Davis,  R.,  and  Lingham,  C.  H.  Business  English  and  correspon- 
dence.   Ginn  &  Co  

Dickens,  C.    A  tale  of  two  cities.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  . 

Eliot,  G.  (Pseud.)  Silas  Marner.  With  introduction  by  G.  A. 
Wanchope.    Heath  &  Co.  

Goldsmith,  Oliver.  The  vicar  of  Wakefield.  Edited  by  D.  H. 
Montgomery.    Ginn  &  Co.  

Gorton,  F.  R.    A  high  school  course  in  physics.    Appleton  &  Co. 

Griffith,  I.  S.    Essentials  of  woodworking.    Manual  Arts  Press. 

Hanson,  C.  L.  Two  years'  course  in  English  composition.  Ginn 
&  Co  

Haskin,  F.  J.    American  government.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Hawkins,  V.  D.  Applied  physics  for  secondary  schools.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co   .... 

Henry,  F.  S.    Printing  for  school  and  shop.    Wiley  &  Sons.  . 

Hobbs,  G.  W.,  Elliott,  B.  G.,  and  Consoliver,  E.  L.  The  gasoline 
automobile.    McGraw-Hill  Book  Co  

Hodgdon,  D.  R.  Elementary  general  science.  Hinds,  Hayden 
&  Eldredge  

Hooper,  W.  L.,  and  Wells,  R.  T.  Electrical  problems  for  engineer- 
ing students.    Ginn  &  Co  

Huffcut,  E.  W.  The  elements  of  business  law.  Revised  by  G.  C. 
Bogert  

Jackson,  D.  C,  and  J.  P.  Elementary  electricity  and  magnetism. 
The  Macmillan  Co  

Longfield,  E.  M.    Sheet  metal  drafting.    McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 

McVey,  F.  LeR.    Modern  industrialism.    Appleton  &  Co. 

Magruder,  F.  A.  American  government  in  1921.  Allyn  & 
Bacon  

Metcalf,  R.  C,  and  Rafter,  A.  L.  Language  series.  Book  2. 
American  Book  Co  

Miller,  F.  R.    Progressive  problems  in  physics.    Heath  &  Co.  . 

Moreton,  D.  P.,  and  Hatch,  D.  S.  Electrical  equipment  of  the 
motor  car.    U.  P.  C.  Book  Co  

Mover,  J.  A.,  and  Sampson,  C.  H.  Practical  trade  mathematics. 
Wiley  &  Sons  

Rowland,  A.  J.  Applied  electricity  for  practical  men.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co  

Scott,  Sir  W.   Ivanhoe.   Ginn  &  Co.   [Standard  English  classics.] 

Smith,  C.  F.  Practical  alternating  currents  and  alternating  cur- 
rent testing.    10th  edition.    D.  Van  Nostrand  Co. 

Smith,  D.  E.    Practical  arithmetic.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Smith,  R.  H.  Textbook  of  advanced  machine  work.  Industrial 
Education  Book  Co  

Stevenson,  R.  L.    Kidnapped.    The  Macmillan  Co.  . 

Swoope,  C.  W.  Lessons  in  practical  electricity.  D.  Van 
Nostrand  Co  

Thompson,  C.  M.  History  of  the  United  States:  Political, 
industral,  social.    Sanborn  &  Co  

Timbie,  W.  H.    Elements  of  electricity  for  technical  students. 

Wiley  &  Sons  

The  essentials  of  electricity.    Wiley  &  Sons  
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Price. 

Text-books,  concluded. 

Timbie,  W.  H.,  and  Higbie,  H.  H.    Alternating  current  electricity 
and  its  application  to  industry.    Wiley  &  Sons 
Essentials  of  alternating  currents.    Wiley  &  Sons 
Webster,  N.    Secondary  school  dictionary  without  index.  Amer- 

Wells,  W.    Essentials  of  algebra.    Heath  &  Co  

Essentials  of  plane  geometry.    Heath  &  Co  

Wentworth,  G.,  and  Smith,  D.  E.    Vocational  algebra.    Ginn  ct 

Co  

Winslow,  C.  E.  A.    Healthy  living.    Books  1,  2.    C.  E.  Merrill 

Co. 

Book  1.    With  a  chapter  on  physical  exercises  by  W.  Camp 
Book  2.    With  a  chapter  on  sport  and  health  by  W.  Camp 
Woollev,  E.  C.    Handbook  of  composition.    Revised  edition. 
Heath  &  Co  

$2.80 
1.80 

1.65 
1.38 
1.09 

.576 

.672 
.896 

.864 

Supplementary  Books. 

Hale,  J.  W.  L.  Practical  mechanics  and  allied  subjects.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co  

Hitchcock,  A.  M.  New  practice  book  in  English  composition. 
Holt  &  Co  

Holton,  E.  E.    Shop  mathematics.    The  Taylor-Holden  Co. 

Irving,  W.  The  sketch  book.  Complete  edition,  edited  with 
introduction  and  notes  by  M.  E.  Litchfield.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Marden,  0.  S.  The  exceptional  employee.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Co.  

Nida,  W.  L.    City,  state  and  nation.    The  Macmillan  Co.  . 
Palmer,  C.  I.    Practical  arithmetic.    Part  I.    (Arithmetic  with 

Sherman,  S.  P.,  editor.    A  book  of  short  stories.    Holt  &  Co. 
Smith,  J.  R.    Commerce  and  industry.    Revised  edition.  Holt 

&  Co  

Tolman,  W.  H.,  and  Guthrie,  A.  W.    Hygiene  for  the  worker. 

Edited  by  C.  W.  Crampton.    American  Book  Co.  [Cramp- 

.85 

1.09 
1.58 

.576 

1.00 
1.00 
.90 

JL.UOo 

.58 
1.376 

.54 

CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 

All  text  and  supplementary  books  authorized  for  use  in  the  day 
elementary  and  high  schools  and  the  evening  elementary  and  high 
schools  are  also  authorized  for  use  in  the  Continuation  School. 

Text-books. 

Berlitz,  M.  D.    Premier  livre.  Berlitz  

.80 

Corticelli  Silk  Mills.    Silk :  its  origin,  culture  and  manufacture.  I 

Corticelli  Silk  Mills  I 

Dooley,  W.  H.  Manual  of  shoemaking.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  .  J  .10,  1.20 
Fritz,  R.  L.,  Eldridge,  E.  H.,  and  Craig,  G.  W.    Essentials  of 

expert  typewriting.    American  Book  Co.  .      .            .  1.05 
Kiggen,  H.  J.    Practical  business  arithmetic.    The  Macmillan 
I  Co   1.05 
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Price. 

Text-books,  concluded. 

Kittredge,  M.  H.,  editor.    Housekeeping  notes.    Whitcomb  & 

McQowan,  E.  B.,  and  Waite,  C.  A.    Textiles  and  clothing.  The 

Norton,  H.  R.    A  text-book  on  retail  selling.    Ginn  &  Co.  . 
Pope,  A.  E.    A  text  book  of  simple  nursing  procedure.    G.  P.  Put- 

Winslow,  C.  E.  A.    Healthy  living.    Books  1,  2.    C.  E.  Merrill 
Co. 

Book  1.    With  a  chapter  on  physical  exercises,  by  W.  Camp 
Book  2.    With  a  chapter  on  sport  and  health,  by  W.  Camp 
Woolman,  M.  S.,  and  McGowan,  E.  B.    Textiles.    A  handbook 
for  the  student  and  the  consumer.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

S0.801;  .602 

.90 
1.056 

1.875 

.896 
1.80 

DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  IMMIGRANTS. 

Text-books. 

Houghton,  F.    First  lessons  in  English  for  foreigners  in  evening 

schools.    American  Book  Co  

Second  book  in  English  for  foreigners  in  evening  schools. 

American  Book  Co  

Moley,  R.,  and  Cook,  H.  F.    Lessons  in  democracy.    The  Mac- 

O 'Toole,  R.  M.    Practical  English  for  new  Americans.  First 
series:  pupils'  lessons.    Heath  &  Co.  

.36 
.45 
.75 
.80 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Evening  High. 

Evening 
Elementary. 

All  text  and  supplementary  books  authorized  for  use 
in  the  High  and  Latin  Schools  are  also  authorized  for 
use  in  the  Evening  High  Schools. 

All  text  and  supplementary  books  authorized  for  use 
in  the  elementary  schools  are  .also  authorized  for  use 
in  the  Evening  Elementary  Schools. 

Text-books. 

Amicis,  E.  de.    Cuore.    Edited,  with  notes,  by  0. 

Kuhns.    Holt  &  Co  

Arbib=Costa,  A.  A.    Italian  lessons.    Tocci  . 
Beshgeturian,    A.    Foreigners'   guide    to  English. 

World  Book  Co  

A  guide  to  the  English  language.    Hairenik  Press  . 
Chancellor,  W.  E.    Studies  in  English  for  evening 

schools.    American  Book  Co  

Cunningham,  C.  J.    A  first  book  for  non-English 

speaking  people.    Heath  &  Co  

* 
* 

* 
* 

* 

* 

.80 
.60 

.60 
.75 

.30 

.58 

1  Cloth. 


2  Paper. 
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Evening  Schools. 


Text-books,  continued. 

Enenkel,  A.  A  new  dictionary  of  the  English  and 
Italian  languages.  Revised  and  corrected  by  J. 
McLaughlin.    Schoenhof  Book  Co. 

Ewart,  J.  A.,  Field,  W.  S.,  and  Morrison,  A.  H.  A. 
civil  service  manual.  Books  1-3.  Home  Corre- 
spondence School.       .  .... 

Field,  W.  S.,  and  Coveney,  M.  E.  English  for  new 
Americans.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co  

Fritz,  R.  L.,  Eldridge,  E.  H.,  and  Craig,  G.  W. 
Essentials  of  expert  typewriting.  American  Book 
Co  

Goldberger,  H.  H.  English  for  coming  citizens. 
Scribner  

Hill,  M.,  and  Davis,  P.  Civics  for  new  Americans. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co  

Houghton,  F.   First  lessons  in  English,  for  foreigners 
in  evening  schools.    American  Book  Co. 
Second  book  in  English  for  foreigners  in  evening 
schools.    American  Book  Co  

Markowitz,  A.  J.,  and  Starr,  S.  Every  day  language 
lessons.  Practical  English  for  new  Americans. 
American  Book  Co  

Metheson,  M.  B.,  and  McCullough,  L.  Americaniza- 
tion primer  

Metodo=Berlitz.    M.  D.  Berlitz  . 

Mintz,  F.  S.  The  new  American  citizen.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co  

Moley,  R.,  and  Cook,  H.  F.  Lessons  in  democracy. 
The  Macmillan  Co.  . 

Moore,  A.  C.  A  second  book  for  non-English  speak- 
ing people.    Heath  &  Co.  

Nitchie,  E.  B.  Lip-reading:  principles  and  practice. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.    (Classes  in  lip-reading.) 

O'Brien,  S.  R.  English  for  foreigners.  Books  1,  2. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co  

O'Toole,  R.  M.  Practical  English  for  new  Americans. 
First  series:  pupils' lessons.    Heath  &  Co.  . 

Palmer,  A.  N.  The  Palmer  method  of  business  writ- 
ing. Business  and  high  school  edition.  The  A. 
N.  Palmer  Co  

PI  ass,  A.  A.  Civics  for  Americans  in  the  making. 
Heath  &  Co  

Price,  I.  Direct  method  of  teaching  English  to  for- 
eigners.   Beattys  &  Co  

Prior,  A.,  and  Ryan,  A.  I.  How  to  learn  English.  A 
reader  for  foreigners.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Rafter,  P.  F.  City  and  town.  A  third  reader.  San- 
born &  Co  

Ritten house,  C.  F.  Elements  of  accounts.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co  

Sharpe,  M.  F.  A  first  reader  for  foreigners.  Ameri- 
can Book  Co  
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a® 


Price. 


Text-books,  concluded. 
Southworth,  G.  Van  D.    Builders  of  our  country. 

Books  1,  2.    Appleton  &  Co  

Wallach,  I.  R.    A  first  book  in  English  for  foreigners. 

Silver,  Burdett  <fe  Co.  

A  second  book  in  English  for  foreigners.  ilver, 

Burdett  &  Co.  .   

W  illiams,  L.  L.,  and  Rogers,  F.  E.  Advanced  book- 
keeping and  banking,  with  accompanying  business 

forms.    American  Book  Co  

New  introductive  bookkeeping.  American  Book  Co. 
Blanks  to  accompany  the  above  

Supplementary  Books. 

Bailey,  E.  R.,  and  Manly,  J.  M.  The  Bailey-Manly 
spelling  book.  Books  1,  2.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co  

Chancellor,  W.  E.  History  and  government  of  the 
United  States  for  evening  schools.  American 
Book  Co  

Civic  reader,  A,  for  new  Americans.  American  Book 
Co  

Dunbar,  C.  F.  Chapters  on  the  theory  and  history  of 
banking.  Putnam  

Fowler,  N.  C,  Jr.  How  to  obtain  citizenship.  Sully 
&  Kleinteich       ....  ... 

Howard,  D.,  and  Brown,  S.  J.  The  United  States: 
its  history,  government,  and  institutions.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co  


$0,704;  .736 
.60 
.68 


HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

Textbooks. 

Nichols,  W.  F.    New  graded  lessons  in  arithmetic.    Book  2.  E. 

P.  Dutton  Co  

Slaught,  H.  E.,  and  Lennes,  N.  J.    Elementary  algebra.  Allyn 

&  Bacon  


Supplementary  Books. 
Croker,  C.  W.,  Jones,  M.  K.,  and  Pratt,  M.  E. 
Language  stories  and  drills.    Croker,  Jones 
&  Pratt. 

Book  1   

Book  1  manual  

Book  2  ........ 

Book  2  manual  

Ives,  M.  V.     Illustrated  phonics.  Longmans, 

Green  &  Co  

McKeen,  F.  Stories  in  prose  and  rhyme;  Na- 
ture lessons  for  little  children.  Revised  edi- 
tion.   The  author  


Year. 
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Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf. 


Year. 


Price. 


Supplementary  Books,  concluded. 
Story  reader,  The.    Nos.  1,  2.  American  School, 

Hartford,  Conn  

Upham,  L.    The  beginners' book.    The  author. 
The  question  book  for  second  year  classes. 
The  author       ...  ... 

Language  drill  stories  for  third  year  classes. 

Oral  Publishing  Co.  

What  people  do:  short  lessons  on  the  trades 
and  occupations.    The  author 
Willoughby,  J.  E.    Written  exercises  on  direct 
and  indirect  quotations.    American  School 
for  the  deaf  


PRE-VOCATIONAL  CLASSES  AND 
CENTERS. 

All  text  and  supplementary  books  authorized 
for  use  in  the  day  elementary  schools  are  also 
authorized  for  use  in  the  Pre- Vocational  Centers. 

Text-books. 

Colvin,  F.  H.,  and  Stanley,  F.  A.  Machine 
shop  primer;  an  introduction,  with  illus- 
trations, names  and  definitions.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co  

Dopp,  K.  E.    The  earlv  sea  people.  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co. 

How  to  run  a  lathe.    South  Bend  Lathe  Works. 

Hunt,  B.  Simple  problems  in  industrial  arith- 
metic.   N.  E.  Publishing  Co. 

Kittredge,  M.  H.  Practical  homemaking.  The 
Century  Co  

Leavitt,  F.  M.,  and  Brown,  E.  Elementary 
social  science.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Shillig,  E.  E.    The  four  wonders:  cotton,  wool,f 
linen  and  silk.    Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  \ 

Timbie,  W.  H.    Elements    of    electricity  for 
technical  students.    Wiley  &  Sons 
The  essentials  of  electricity.    Wiley  &  Sons  . 

Timbie,  W.  H.,  and  Higbie,  H.  H.  Essentials 
of  alternating  currents.    Wiley  &  Sons 


V,  VI 
I 

II 
III 
IV,  V 


Pre-vocational 
Classes  for  Girls. 


Pre-vocational 
Classes  for  Girls. 


Pre-vocational 
Classes  for  Girls. 


TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Text-books. 

Bemis,  K.  I.,  Holtz,  M.  E.,  and  Smith,  H.  L.  The  patriotic 
reader.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co  

Bussey,  G.  D.    A  manual  of  personal  hygiene.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Davis,  R.,  and  Getchell,  F.  G.,  compilers.  Stories  of  the  day's 
work.    Ginn  &  Co  

Ewart,  J.  A.,  Field,  W.  S.,  and  Morrison,  A.  H.  A  civil  service 
manual.  Book  1,  Arithmetic.  Home  Correspondence  School  . 


$0.35  ea. 
.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.35 


.85 
.60 

.80  per  doz. 

.225* 
.80 

.90 
.60 

2.20 
1.40 

1.80 


.448 
.48 

.72 

.80 


Out  of  print. 
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Price. 


Text-books,  concluded. 
Gardner,  M.  L.,  and  Murtland,  C.    Industrial  arithmetic  for  the 

Girls'  Trade  School.    Heath  &  Co.  .      .      .      .  . 

Hagai ,  H.  A.,  and  Sorelle,  R.  P.    Applied  business  punctuation 

and  applied  business  correspondence.    The  Gregg  PubHshing 

Co  

Kiggen,  H.  J.    Practical  business  arithmetic.    The  Macmillan 

Co.  .      .  ...   

Neely,  R.  R.,  and  Killius,  J.    Modern  applied  arithmetic.  P. 

Blakiston's  Son  

Opdycke,  J.  B.    Working  composition.    Heath  &  Co.  . 

Pope,  A.  E.    A  text-book  of  simple  nursing  procedure.    G.  P. 

Putnam's  Sons  

Taylor,  C.  R.,  and  Morss,  L.  K.    Vital  English.    Book  1.  Ele- 
mentary composition.    Ambrose  &  Co  

Walsh,  J.  H.,  and  Suzzallo,  H.    Walsh-Suzzallo  arithmetics. 

Book  3:  Business  and  industrial  practice.    Heath  &  Co. 
Williams,  M.  E.,  and  Fisher,  K.  R.    Elements  of  the  theory  and 

practice  of  cookerv.  The  Macmillan  Co.  .... 
Winslow,  C.  E.  A.    Healthy  living.    Books  1,  2.    C.  E.  Merrill 

Co. 

Bookl.    With  a  chapter  on  physical  exercises,  by  W.  Camp 
Book  2.    With  a  chapter  on  sport  and  health,  by  W.  Camp 


Richardson,  A.  S. 

worth  &  Co. 


Supplementary  Book. 
The  girl  who  earns  her  own  living. 


Braun- 


S0.74 

.40 
1.05 


.56*:  .80f 
1.35 

1.S75 

.60 

.90 
1.05 


.672 
.896 


.60 


*  Cloth. 


Boards. 
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ATLASES,  CHARTS,  CYCLOPEDIAS,  DICTIONARIES.  ETC. 
GLOBES  AND  MAPS. 


List  of  atlases,  charts,  cyclopedias,  dictionaries,  etc..  globes  and 
maps  authorized  for  use  in  any  of  the  schools  unless  otherwise 
indicated. 

Price. 


Atlases. 

Bartholomew,  J.  G.,  editor.    Atlas  of  the  world's  commerce. 

Edited  by  Newnes.    J.  L.  Hammett  Co.  .... 
Dow,  E  W.    Atlas  of  European  history.    Holt  A:  Co. 
Labberton,  R.  H.    Historical  atlas  and  general  history.  Silver. 

Burdett  &  Co.  

Larousse's  Atlas  of  Paris.    Schoenhof  Co. 
Longmans'  New  school  atlas.    Longmans,  Green  <5c  Co.  . 
Poates,  L.  L.,  Publishing  Co.    Complete  atlas  of  the  world 
Rand,  McXally     Co.    The  library  atlas  of  the  world. i 

Vol.  1.  L'nited  States  

Vol.  2.  Foreign  countries  

Sanborn's  Classical  atlas.  Sanbcrn  &  Co.  (High  schools.)  .  I 
Schreiber,  G.  T.     Atlas  of  classical  antiquities.     The  Mac- 

millan  Co  

Shepherd,  W.  R.    Historical  atlas.    Holt  &  Co.  . 
Winston's  New  and  complete  atlas  of  the  world.    J.  C.  Winston 
Co  

Charts. 

Bacon,  G.  W.     Xew  commercial  chart  of  the  world.     J.  L. 

Hammett  Co.  

Charts  of  the  human  body.    Milton  Bradley  &  Co. 

Croscup,  G.  E.    Synchronic  chart.    Windsor  Publishing  Co.  . 

Cutter's  Physiological  charts.    J.  L.  Hammett  Co. 

De  Groat,  H.  De  W.    The  De  Groat  compact  efficiency  drill  in 

arithmetic.       Iroquois  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

^  Set  1  

Set  2  

Foster's  Historical  charts  of  the  L'nited  States.    Rand.  McNaUy 

&  Co  

Galeno,  O.    Natural  method  language  charts.    (  Copyright  1921.) 

Gregg  Publishing  Co.  (Intermediate  schools. ) 
Gardner's  Season  apparatus.  George  L.  Gardner 
Gordon,  E.  K.    Comprehensive  method  of  reading  phonic  charts. 

Xos.  1-3.    Six  equivalent  charts  and  accompanying  letter 

squares.    Heath  &  Co.  §  


SS.50 
2.00 

1.2S 

1.20 
1.65 


1.20* 


!.20  + 


3.12 
2.00 


5.00 
25.00 

S.00 
12.00 

25.00 

12.00 


*  Paper.  +  Cloth.  J  Out  of  print. 

§  Complete.  $1.60;  letter  and  squares  (44  in  set ),  $0,736:  phonic  charts,  1-3,  $1.00:  equivalent 
•harts  (6),  $0.56. 
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Charts. —  Concluded. 

Greene,  N.  L.    An  historical  chart  of  English  literature.  Greene. 
Hammett,  J.  L.,  Co.    The  world  in  a  new  light.  (Charts.) 
Hardenbergh,  G.  R.    Bird  playmates;  land  birds,  water  birds. 

Scribner  

Hart,  C.    History  charts.    (Mounted,  10  in  a  set.)  Whitaker 

&  Ray.    (Through  J.  L.  Hammett  Co.)  

MacCoun,  T.    Historical  charts  of  the  United  States.  Silver, 

Burdett  &  Co  

Historical  geography  charts  of  Europe.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Ancient  and  classical  period  

Mediaeval  and  modern  period  

Mountjoy,  J.  C.    North  American  bird  and  nature  study  chart. 

Babb  &  Co  

Phillips'  Chart  of  geographical  terms.  Keimey  Bros.  &  Wolkins. 
Shove,  I.    Number  cards  for  primary  schools.    I.  Shove. 

First  series.    (60  cards  each.)  

Second  series.    (60  cards  each.)  

Spaulding,  F.  E.,  and  Bryce,  C.  T.    Aldine  revised  reading  and 

phonic  chart  with  accompanying  sight  word  cards  and  phonic 

cards.    Newson  &  Co. J    (Elementary  schools.)  . 

Cyclopedias,  Dictionaries,  etc. 

Aiton,  G.  B.,  and  Stanford,  H.  M.,  compilers.  The  standard 
reference  work.    Welles  Bros.  PubUshing  Co.    8  v. 

Anthon,  C.    A  classical  dictionary  

Appleton's  New  practical  cyclopedia.    Appleton  &  Co.    6  v.  . 

Bailey,  L.  H.,  and  Miller,  W.  Cyclopedia  of  American  horti- 
culture.   The  Macmillan  Co.    4  v. 

Bartlett,  J.  Familiar  quotations.  Tenth  edition.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.    (Latin  and  day  high  schools.)  

Book,  The,  of  knowledge.  Edited  by  A.  Mee  and  H.  Thompson. 
Grolier  Society.    (Through  R.  H.  Hinkley  Co.)    20  v. 

Boys'  and  girls'  bookshelf,  The.  A  practical  plan  of  character 
building.  University  Society.  17  v.  (Day  intermediate 
and  elementary  schools.)  

Century  cyclopedia,  The,  of  names.    The  Century  Co.§ 

Century  dictionary,  The,  and  cyclopedia.    The  Century  Co. 

Chambers's  Encyclopaedia. 

Champlin,  J.  D.,  Jr.    The  young  folks'  cyclopaedia  of  common 

things.    Holt  &  Co  

The  young  folks'  cyclopaedia  of  literature  and  art.    Holt  &  Co., 
The  young  folks'  cyclopaedia  of  persons  and  places.    Holt  &  Co. 

Children's  library,  The,  of  work  and  play.  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.  10  v.,  and  index  volume.  (Elementary  and  High 
schools.)   

Clifton,  C.  E.,  and  McLaughlin,  J.  Nouveau  dictionnaire  anglais- 
frangais  et  francais-anglais.    McKay.    (Intermediate  schools 

or  classes.)  

Same.  Par  E.  C.  Clifton  et  A.  Grimaux.  Nouvelle  edition 
revue  et  corrigee  avec  un  supplement  par  J.  McLaughlin. 
Gamier.    (High  and  Latin  Schools.)  

Compton's  pictured  encyclopedia.  F.  E.  Compton  Co.  (Day 
high,  intermediate  and  elementary  schools.)  .... 


*  Spring  roller  and  backboard. 

t  Sight  word  cards,  $1.50  per  set;  phonic  cards,  $0.80  per  set.  %  With  stand. 

§  This  forms  part  of  the  Century  dictionary. 
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Cyclopedias,  Dictionaries,  etc. —  Continued. 

Encyclopaedia  Americana.  Scientific  American  Compiling  Co. 
16  v  

Enenkel,  A.  A  new  dictionary  of  the  English  and  Italian  lan- 
guages. Revised  by  J.  McLaughlin.  Schoenhof  Book  Co. 
(Intermediate  schools.)  

Everyman  encyclopedia,  The.  Dutton  &  Co.  12  v.  (High  and 
Latin  schools.)  

Foster,  E.  D.,  and  Hughes,  H.  L.,  compilers.  The  American  edu- 
cator. New  census  edition.  R.  Durham  Co.  8  v.  (Day 
intermediate  and  elementary  schools.) 

punk  and  Wagnalls.    Students'  standard  dictionary    .      .  . 

Harper's  Dictionary  of  classical  literature  and  antiquities.  Edited 
by  H.  T.  Peck.    American  Book  Co  

Harper's  Encyclopaedia  of  United  States  history.    Harper.  10  v. 

Harper's  Latin  lexicon.    American  Book  Co. 

Hatzfeld,  A.,  and  Darmesteter,  A.  Dictionnaire  general  de  la 
langue  francaise.  2  v.  (Through  Schoenhof  or  Reuschel.) 
(Normal,  Latin,  day  high,  intermediate  and  elementary 
schools.)  

Heilprin,  A.,  and  L.,  editors.  Lippincott's  Complete  pronounc- 
ing gazetteer  or  geographical  dictionary  of  the  world.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.    (High  and  Latin  schools.)  .... 

Jameson,  J.  F.  Dictionary  of  United  States  history.  Puritan 
Publishing  Co.*  

Lewis,  C.  T.  Latin  dictionary  for  schools.  American  Book  Co. 
(High  and  Latin  schools.)  

Lewis,  W.  D.,  and  Singer,  E.  A.,  editors.  The  Winston  simplified 
dictionary.    J.  C.  Winston  Co.    (Latin  and  day  high  schools.) 

Liddell,  H.  G.,  and  Scott,  R.  A  Greek-English  lexicon  unabridged. 
American  Book  Co  

Lossing,  B.  J.  Harper's  Popular  cyclopaedia  of  United  States 
history  from  the  aboriginal  period.    Harper.    2  v. 

March,  F.  A.  A  thesaurus  dictionary  of  the  English  language. 
Historical  Publishing  Co  

Melzi,  G.  B.  Dictionary:  English-Italian,  Italian-English. 
Schoenhof.    (Intermediate  schools  or  classes.) 

Muret,  E.,  and  Sanders,  D.  H.  Encyclopaedic  English- German 
and  German- English  dictionary.    2  v  

National  cyclopaedia  of  American  biography.    White  &  Co.    14  v. 

Nelson's  Perpetual  loose-leaf  encyclopedia.    12  v. 

New  international  encyclopaedia.  Second  edition.  [Edited  by  F. 
M.  Colby  and  T.  Williams.J  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  (Day 
high  and  Latin  schools.)    24  v.  

New  standard  dictionary  of  the  English  language  (unabridged). 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.    (High,  Latin,  intermediate  and  ele- 
mentary schools.)   

New  student's  reference  work,  The.  Edited  by  C.  B.  Beach 
[and]  F.  M.  McMurry.    Compton  &  Co.    4  v. 

O'Shea,  M.  V.,  editor.  The  world  book.  W.  F.  Quarrie  &  Co. 
(Day  high,  intermediate,  elementary  and  trade  schools.) 

Pequeno  Larousse  ilustrado:  nuevo  diccionario  enciclopedico, 
publicado  bajo  la  direccion  de  C.  Auge.  Adaptacion  espanola 
de  M.  de  Toro  y  Gisbert.  Libreria  Larousse.  (Day  interme- 
diate schools.)  


*  Out  of  print. 
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Price. 


Cyclopedias,  Dictionaries,  etc. —  Concluded. 

Petit  Larousse  illustre:  nouveau  dictionnaire  encyclopedique, 
publie  sous  la  direction  de  C.  Auge.  Librairie  Larousse. 
(Day  intermediate  schools.)  

Pitman,  B.,  and  Howard,  J.  B.  The  phonographic  dictionary 
and  phrase  book.  Phonographic  Institute  Co.  (High 
schools.)  

Pitman,  Sir  I.    Shorthand  dictionary.    (High  schools.) 

Real  academia  espafiola,  Madrid.  Diccionario  de  la  lengua 
castellana.  (Through  Schoenhof.)  (Normal  and  day  high 
and  Latin  schools.)  

Smith,  L.,  Hamilton,  H.,  and  Legros,  E.  International  English 
and  French  dictionary.  (English  and  French  by  L.  Smith 
and  H.  Hamilton;  French  and  English  by  H.  Hamilton  and 
E.  Legros.)  Christern  

Smith,  W.  Classical  dictionarj'.  American  Book  Co.  (High 
and  Latin  schools,  and  High  School  of  Practical  Arts.)  . 

Smith  W.,  and  Hall,  T.  D.  English-Latin  dictionary.  Ameri- 
can Book  Co.    (Latin,  day  high  and  intermediate  schools.) . 

Stewart,  A.  A.  Printer's  dictionary  of  technical  terms.  Manual 
Arts  Press.*  (Pre-vocational  centers  and  manual  training 
rooms.)  

Student's  manual,  The.  Outlines  for  study,  and  classified 
questions,  with  page  references  to  the  New  student's  reference 
work.    Compton  &  Co.      .      .      .      .      .      .  . 

Thomas,  J.  The  universal  pronouncing  dictionary  of  biography 
and  mythology.  4th  edition.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  (High 
and  Latin  schools.)  

Universal  cyclopedia  and  atlas.    Appleton  &  Co.    13  v. 

Webster,  N.  New  international  dictionary  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. Revised  by  W.  T.  Harris  and  F.  S.  A  lien.  With  a  ref- 
erence history  of  the  world  bv  A.  B.  Hart.  G.  &  C.  Merriam 
Co  ~   . 

Winston's  Cumulative  encyclopedia.  Desmond  Publishing  Co. 
(Normal,  Latin,  day  high,  intermediate  and  elementary 
schools.)  

Worcester,  J.  E.  Quarto  unabridged  dictionary.  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott Co  

Wright,  C.  D.  New  century  book  of  facts.  King-Richardson  & 
Co  

Yonge,  C.  D.    English-Greek  lexicon.    American  Book  Co. 

Zerolo,  E.,  and  others.  Diccionario  de  la  lengua  castellana, 
extractado  del  diccionario  enciclopedico.  Gamier  Hermanos. 
(Through  Schoenhof  or  Reuschel.)  (Normal,  Latin,  day 
high,  intermediate  and  elementary  schools.)  .... 

Globes. 

Faneuil  blackboard  globe  (12  inches).  Kenney  Bros.  &  Wolkins. 
Faneuil  terrestrial  globe  with  stationary  meridian  (12  inches). 

Kenney  Bros.  &  Wolkins  

Hammett's  Twelve-inch  blackboard  globe  with  meridian  . 
Ham mett's  Twelve-inch  excelsior  globe  with  meridian  . 

Johnston's  Twelve-inch  blackboard  globe  

Johnston's  Twelve-inch  globe  


$2.70 

2.25 
1.05 

11.25 


4.5a 


9.00 

26.00 

33.15 

7.50f;  8.60J 

8.50 
4.50 

16.20 


10.00 

10.00 
6.00 
8.50 
7.00 
9.00 


*  Out  of  print. 


t  Without  index. 


J  With  index. 
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Price. 


Globes. —  Concluded. 

Plain  table  stand  globe  (12  inches).    Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

(Normal,  day  intermediate  and  elementary  schools).       .    '.  $6.60 

Six=inch  wire  stand  globe.    J.  L.  Hammett  Co   .516 

Same.    Babb  &  Co.  .  •  .80 

Slated  table  stand  globe  (12  inches).    Same  as  terrestrial  globes. 

Rand,  McXally  &  Co.    (Normal,    day    intermediate  and 

elementary  schools.)  

Suspended  globe  with  moon  ball  weight  (12  inches).  Rand, 

McNally  &  Co.    (Normal,  dav  intermediate  and  elementarv 

schools.)  .    ■   11.00 

Maps. 

Babb's  Blackboard  map  of  Massachusetts  with  or  without  countv 

lines  6.50*;  8.00f 

Babb's  Blackboard  map  of  New  England.      .      .      .      .      .     6.50*;  8.00f 

Bacon,  G.  W.  Map  of  the  foreign  possessions  of  the  United 
States.    Potter  &  Putnam  Co.  .   

Bacon,  G.  W.,  editor.  Excelsior  physical  maps.  J.  L.  Hammett 
Co  


Excelsior  political  maps.    J.  L.  Hammett  Co  

Blackboard  outline  series  (66  by  46).  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 
(Normal,  Latin,  day  high,  intermediate  and  elementary 
schools.) 

North  America  

South  America  

Europe  

[  Asia  

Africa  

United  States  

The  World  .   

Australia  and  hemispheres  

Massachusetts   

Blackboard  reversible  map  (66  by  46).  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 
(Normal,  Latin,  day  high,  intermediate  and  elementary 

schools.)    United  States.    The  World  

Breasted,  J.  H.    Ancient  series  of  history  wall  maps  (16  in  set). 
J.  L.  Hammett  Co.    (Normal,  Latin  and  day  high  schools.) 

Loose  leaf  steel  chart  head  

In  steel  spring  roller  and  case  

Mounted  on  cloth  with  3  eyelets  

Same,  with  spring  roller  and  board.    (Normal,  Latin,  day  high, 

intermediate  and  elementary  schools.)  

Bullard  Company.    A  practical  map  of  Boston  .... 
Congress  desk  outline  maps.    Kenney  Bros.  t!t  Wolkins. 

North  America  

South  America  

Europe  

Asia  

Africa  

Australia  

Same.    United  States  


5.00 
4.00 


9.50  ea.f 


8.00  t 


13.00 
6.50  ea. 
2.50  ea. 

5.25  ea. 


^  .50ea.§ 


.75 


*  Common  roller.  t  Spring  roller. 

J  Cloth  with  wood  rod  at  top  and  bottom.  §  Per  envelope  of  50. 
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Price. 


Maps. —  Continued. 

Faneuil  series  of  blackboard  outline  maps. 
Wolkins  .      .      .  . 
United  States     .      .      .  . 

North  America  

South  America  

Europe  

Africa  .      .      .      .      .      .      .  . 

Asia  

World  on  Mercator's  projection 
New  England  States  .... 

Colonial  area  

Boston  

Massachusetts  

Canada   

Mexico  


Kenney  Bros.  & 


Faneuil  series  map  of  Espafia  y  Portugal  (50  x  40).  Kenney 
Bros.  &  Wolkins.  (Latin,  day  high,  intermediate  and  elemen- 
tary schools.)  

Faneuil  series  map  of  Massachusetts.    Kenney  Bros.  &  Wolkins. 

(Elementary  schools.)  

Finch  commercial  maps.  Economic  series  FE  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
9,  10  (10  in  set).    Nystrom  &  Co.    (Normal  and  day  high 

schools.)  

GofP s  Historical  maps  of  the  United  States  (8  maps  in  set.)    J.  L. 

Hammett  Co  

Goode's  Physical  series  (66  x  46) .  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  (Nor- 
mal, day  high,  intermediate  and  elementary  schools.) 

North  America  

South  America   . 

Europe   .      .  . 

Eurasia   .  -   .      .      .      .  . 

Africa  

United  States   . 

The  World  

Australia  and  the  Philippines  

Hemispheres  .   

Goode's  Political  series  (66  x  46) .    Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

North  America  

South  America  

Eurasia   .      .      .      .  .  

Africa  

United  States  

The  World  

Australia  and  the  Philippines  

Hemispheres  

Same.  Europe  

Gray,  C.  P.    Relief  model  of  the  Panama  Canal  .  . 
Hammett's  Blackboard  outline  maps:  Italy  (Tiber  river),  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  Roman  Empire,  Central  Europe,  British 

Isles,  Europe  

Hammett's  Blackboard  outline  maps  of  the  world:  United  States, 
North  America,  Europe  and  Mediterranean  countries, 
Mercator  projection. 


J5.00*;6.00f 


>  6.00  ea.f 

J 

7.00* 
5.50§;  7.00f 

48.00[| 
25.00H 

y    13.25  ea.f 

}■    13.25  ea.f 

J 

8.75  * 


!  5.00* 
{     6.00  ea.f 
I 

J 


*  Common  roller.       f  Spring  roller.       J  Spring  roller  and  board  with  enamel  protector. 
§  Plain  roller.  |j  Complete  set  in  utility  case. 
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Maps. —  Continued. 
Ham  me tt= Walker.    Map  of  the  New  England  states.    J.  L. 

Hammett  Co  

Revised  map  of  Greater  Boston.    J.  L.  Hammett  Co. 
Hammond's  Strategical  war  map  of  the  western  front.    C.  B. 

Hammond  &  Co   ■ 

Harding,  S.  B.    European  series  of  history  wall  maps  (32  in  set). 
J.  L.  Hammet  Co.    (Normal,  Latin  and  day  high  schools.) 
Complete  set,  solid  chart  head  with  tripod  stand 

Tripod  stand  

Mounted  separately  on  cloth  with  3  eyelets    .      .      .  . 
Same,  with  spring  roller  and  back  board.    (Day  intermediate 

and  elementary  schools)  

Hart,  A.  B.  American  series  of  history  maps  (24  in  set).  De- 
noyer-Geppert  Co.  (Normal,  Latin,  day  high,  intermediate 
and  elementary  schools.) 

Loose  leaf  steel  chart  head  

Complete  set,  solid  chart  head  with  tripod  stand  . 
Mounted  separately  on  cloth  with  3  eyelets  .... 

In  steel  spring  roller  case  

Same,  with  spring  roller  and  board.    (Day  intermediate  and 

elementary  schools.)  

Herbertson,  A.  J.,  editor.   Oxford  wall  maps.    Oxford  University 

Press  

Imperial  blackboard  maps  lithographed  

Johnson,  D.  W.  Harvard  map  projections.  J.  L.  Hammett  Co. 

(Elementary  schools.)  

Johnston,  W.  and  A.  K.    Maps:  Commercial  and  library  chart/ 

of  the  world  (72  x  56)   .  .\ 

Grand  series  —  political,  with  names  ;  outline,  without  names. 
Dominion  of  Canada,  Central  Euiope,  Fiance,  Spanish  pe- 
ninsula   

Imperial  series:  Africa,  North  America,  South  America,  Asia, 
United  States,  United  States  possessions,  map  of  the  world 


$9.00 
18.00f 


7.20" 


42.75 
13.00 
2.50  ea. 


New  world  wide  series  (8  in  set) 


Ancient  history  maps : 


Kampen,  A.  von. 

Ancient  Greece  

Ancient  Italy  

Roman  Empire  

Ancient  Gaul  .  

Kiepert,  J.  S.  H.    Classical  maps: 

Ancient  Greece  and  the  iEgean  

Empire  of  the  Persians  and  of  Alexander  the  Great  . 
Wall  map  of  ancient  Greece.    (Classical  map.)  .... 
Kuhnert  relief-like  series  of  physical  maps  (65  x  65).    W.  &  A.  K. 
Johnston.    (Normal,  Latin,  day  high,  intermediate  and  ele- 
mentary schools)  

Leeder's  Map  of  Germany.    J.  L  Hammett  Co. 

Map  of  Massachusetts.    Peerless  series.    J.  L.  Hammett  Co. 

Map  of  the  City  of  Boston  (800  foot  scale).    Walker  Lithograph 

&  Publishing  Co  

McKin  ley's  Geographical  and  historical  outline  maps.  McKinley 
Publishing  Co 


5.25][ea. 


13.00 
41.25 

2.50  ea. 

6.15  ea. 

5.25  ea. 


7.00*;  11.25f 


1.00  per  100 
14.00*;  19.00f 
20.00{ 

4.25*;6.00f 
6.50  ea.J 

10.00* 
15.00f 
16.00  ea.J 
6.00*;  8.25f 
8.90  ea.$ 


15.00  ea.t 

5.00 

10.00*;  12.50f 
.50§;  .75|| 
l.OOperlOOH 


*  Common  roller.  t  Spring  roller.  J  Spring  roller  with  dust  proof  cover. 

§  Small.  ||  Large.  %  Double. 
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Price. 


Maps. —  Continued. 
Morrison ,  S.  E.    The  Morrison  outline  maps.    Hinds,  Nobel  & 

Eldredge.    (Elementary  schools.)  

New  geography  maps  (44  x  56) .  Denoyer-Geppert  Co.  (Normal, 
Latin,  day  high,  intermediate  and  elementary  schools.) 


J-l 
J-2. 
J-3. 
J  4. 
J-5. 
J-6. 
J-7. 
J-8. 
J-9. 
J-171 


United  States  and  possessions 

Europe  

Asia  .      .  . 

Africa  

North  America  .... 
South  America       .      .      .  . 
Eastern  Hemisphere 
Western  Hemisphere 
The  World,  political  and  commercial 
Eastern  United  States. 


Same.    Set  of  8  (J-l  to  J-8)  

Phillips'  Comparative  series  of  physical  maps: 
North  America,  South  America,  British  Isles  and  Africa 

World,  Europe,  Asia  

United  States.    (Elementary  schools.)     .      .      .  . 
Phillips'  Comparative  series  of  wall  atlases  (33  x  43) :  Asia, 
Europe,  Africa,  Australasia,  British  Isles.    Kenney  Bros. 
&  Wolkins  

Relief  of  land  and  communications  

Natural  vegetation  

Economic 4  

Density  of  population      .  .  

Same.    North  America  and  South  America  .... 

Relief  of  land  and  communications  

Political  divisions  

Climate  —  summer  conditions  

Climate  —  winter  conditions  

Temperature  

Natural  vegetation  

Economic  

Density  of  population  

Same.    The  world  

Relief  of  land  

Climate  from  November  to  May  

Climate  from  May  to  November  

Temperature  

Annual  rainfall  and  range  of  temperature  with  July  ocean 
currents  ...   

Natural  vegetation  with  January  ocean  currents 

Density  of  population  and  transportation  lines  . 

Political  divisions  and  communications  

Phillips'  Political  series  of  large  schoolroom  maps  (68  x  54). 
Kenney  Bros.  &  Wolkins  (Elementary  schools  and  Boston 
Clerical  School)  

The  world  on  Mercator's  projection  

The  world  in  hemispheres  

North  America  

South  America  

Africa  

United  States  

Asia  

Same.    Europe.    (All  schools.)  


$0.45  pad 


y     6.30  ea.2 


29.80 2 


6.251;  12.00  ea.2 
6.751;  12.75  ea.2 
6.751;  12.752 


3.25  ;  5.00  ea.2 


3.253;  5.00  ea.2 


3.253;  5.00  ea.2 


7.001;  8.50  ea.5 


8.506 


i  Common  roller.  2  Spring  roller. 

4  British  Isles  not  published  in  economic  division. 


3  Dissected. 
5  Spring  roller  and  backboard. 
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Price. 


Maps. —  Concluded. 
Politico=relief  maps.    Central  School  Supply  House 
Progressive  outline  map  of  North  America.    Heath  &  Co. 
Rand,   McNally  &  Co.:  Bird's-eye  view  series  relief  maps 
(66  x  46) :  The  world,  North  America,  South  America,  Asia, 

Europe,  Africa  and  the  United  States  

Physical  series  (46x66):  The  world,  North  America,  United 
States,  South  America,  Asia,  Europe  and  Africa 
Richards,  L.  J.,  &  Co.    The  earth  in  a  new  light  (four  in  set.) 

Educational  Specialties,  Inc  

Sanford,  A.  H.    American  history  maps  and  manual.  Babb 

&  Co  

(Full  set.)  ' 

Elementary  set  

Separate  maps  

Special  map  of  Central  Europe  (66  x  46).  Rand,  McNally  & 
Co.  (Normal,  Latin,  day  high,  intermediate  and  elemen- 
tary schools.)  

Stanford's  Library  map  of  Europe.    Stanford  .... 
Sydow=Habenicht.    Physical  maps  of  the  two  hemispheres.  J. 
L.  Hammett  Co. 

t  Europe  

Asia  

I  Africa  

North  America  and  South  America  (six  in  set.)  .... 
True,  B.  L.    True  literarv  map  of  the  British  Isles.  Rand, 

McNally  &  Co.    (High  Schools.)  

Vidal=Lablache,  P.  La  France.  Departements.  [Carte  4.] 
J.  L.  Hammett  Co.    (Latin,  day  high,  intermediate  and 

elementary  schools)  

Westerm ann's  Classical  and  historical  series  (66  x  46).  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.    (Normal,  Latin  and  day  high  schools.) 

No.  2.    Ancient  Greece  

No.  3.    Roman  republic  

Same.    (Latin  and  day  high  schools.)  

Ancient  oriental  empires  

Ancient  Greece  

The  Roman  empire  

Roman  republic  

Barbarian  invasions  of  Western  Europe  

Europe  and  Western  Asia  

Medieval  commerce  and  its  trade  routes  

Europe  in  1715  

Europe  in  1815  

The  world  in  1914  


$1.28  per  100 


9.00  ea.1 

6.80  ea.1 
9.003;  10.004 
11.005;  15.002 


28.006 
17.506 
4.10  ea.2 


8.757 
6.00 


5.501;  6.002 
5.001;  6.002 

15.00  ea.8 
8.75  ea.7 


i  Common  roller.        2  Spring  roller.       3  Linen  back.       4  Stick  top  and  bottom. 

5  Folded  and  eyeletted.  6  With  stand. 

7  Cloth  with  wood  rod  at  top  and  bottom.  8  Spring  roller  and  board. 
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Hall,  E.    See  Durrell,  F.,  and  Hall,  E 

Hall,  E.  H   116 

Hall  F.  A   27 

Hall,  F.  H   9 

Hall,  G.  F   67,  118 

Hall,  H.  J   81 
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Hall,  J   44 

Hall,  M.  L   19 

HaUeck,  R.  P   76 

Halleck,  R.  R,  and  Barbour,  E.  G   76 

Halleck,  R.  P.,  and  Barbour,  E.  G   79 

Hallock,  E.  V   27 

Hamann,  A   99 

Hamblin,  B.  H.    See  McLaughlin,  J.  M.,  Hamblin,  B.  H.,  and  Brick, 
H.  A. 

Hamilton,  H.    See  Smith,  L.,  Hamilton,  H.,  and  Legros,  E   138 

Hamilton,  S   7 

Hammett,  J.  LM  Co   136 

Hancock,  M.  S   44 

Hancock,  W.  J.    See  Brownlee,  R.  B.,  and  others. 

Hanson,  C.  L  54,  74,  128 

See  also  Genung,  J.  F.,  and  Hanson,  C.  L. 

Hapgood  H   28 

Hapgood,  O.  C   47 

Hardenbergh,  G.  R   136 

Harding,  S.  B  '.   104 

Harper's  Dictionary  of  classical  literature  and  antiquities   137 

Harper's  Encyclopaedia  of  U.  S.  history   137 

Harper's  Latin  lexicon   137 

Harper's  Second  reader  ;   19 

Harraden,  B   28 

Harrington,  H.  F   75 

Harrington,  M.  W   51 

Harris,  A.  Van  S   28 

Harris,  A.  Van  S.,  and  Gilbert,  C.  B   11 

Harris,  C   62,  98 

Harris,  J.  C.    See  Brittain,  H.  L.,  and  Harris,  J.  C. 

Harrison,  E   122,  125 

Harrison,  E.  S   67,  118 

Harry,  P.  W   60 

Harry,  P.  W.,  and  Salvio,  A.  de   118 

Hart,  A.  B  42,  70,  102 

Hart,  A.  B.,  and  Channing,  E   42 

Hart,  A.  B.,  and  Chapman,  A.  B   44 

Hart,  A.  B.,  and  Hazard,  B.  E   45 

Hart,  A.  B.,  and  Hill,  M   45 

Hart,  A.  B.,  and  Stevens,  E   45 

Hart,  C   136 

Hart,  W.  W   110 

Hartwell,  E.  C   28 

Hartwell,  E.,  McGlenen,  E.  W.,  and  Skelton,  E.  0   63 

Hartzenbusch,  J.  E   118 

Hasbrouck,  L.  S   45 

Haskin,  F.  J   10,128 

Hatheway,  J.,  and  Berge-Soler,  E   118 

Hatheway,  J   60,  92 

See  also  Berg£-Soler,  E.,  and  Hatheway,  J. 

Hatzfeld,  A.,  and  Darmesteter,  A   137 

Hauff,  W   98 

Hawkes,  H.  E.,  Luby,  W.  A.,  and  Touton,  F.  C   109 

Hawkins,  V.  D   128 

Hawthorne,  N  19,  28,  79 

Hayes,  LI   28 

Havward,  W.  R   59 

Hazard,  B.  E.,  and  Dutton,  S.  T   45 

See  also  Hart,  A,  B.,  and  Hazard,  B.  E. 

Hazen,  CD   104 

Hazen,  M.  W   15 
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Heacox,  S.  E.    See  Jameson,  R.  P.,  and  Heacox,  S.  E. 

Heath,  H.    See  Jordan,  D.  S.,  Kellogg,  V.  L.,  and  Heath,  H.  Heath 

readers,  The   15 

Heath's  French  dictionary  \   71 

Heath's  German  dictionary   71 

Hegner,  R.  W   122 

Heilprin,  A   39 

Heilprin,  A.,  and  L   137 

Heine,  H   98 

Helm,  N.  L.    See  Parker,  E.  W.,  and  Helm,  N.  L. 

Henderson,  W.  E.    See  McPherson,  W.,  and  Henderson,  W.  E. 

Henry,  F.  S   128 

Henry,  R   118 

Henschel,  G  49,  112,  125 

Henty,  G.  A   28 

Herbst,  E   28 

Herodotus   101 

Herrick,  C.  A   72 

Hersey,  C.  B.    See  Turner,  G.  M.,  and  Hersey,  C.  B. 

Hersey,  F.  W.  C.    See  Greenough,  C.  N.,  and  Hersey,  F.  W.  C. ;  Nutter, 

C.  R.,  Hersey,  F.  W.  C,  and  Greenough,  C. 

Hervey,  W.  A   98 

Hervey,  W.  L.,  and  Hix,  M   15,19 

Hessler,  J.  C   66,114 

Hewett,  W.  T   62,  98 

Heydrick,  B.  A   70,  76 

Higbie,  H.  H.    See  Timbie,  W.  H.,  and  Higbie,  H.  H. 

Higgins,  L.  D  :   50,117 

Higgins,  M.  M   28,  51 

Higginson,  T.  W   42,  45 

Higginson,  T.  W.,  and  Channing,  E   104 

High  School  Standard  dictionary,  The   71 

Hill,  D.  H.    See  Burkett,  C.  W.,  and  others. 

Hill,  H.  C   53 

Hill,  M   10 

Hill,  M.,  and  Davis,  P   131 

See  also  Hart,  A.  B.,  and  Hill,  M. 

Hillern,  W.  von   98 

Hills,  E.  C   118 

Hills,  E.  C.,  and  Ford,  J.  D.  M   67,  119 

Hills,  E.  C,  and  Morley,  S.  G   125 

Hills,  E.  C,  and  Reinhardt,  L   119 

Hinman,  R.    See  Redway,  J.  E.,  and  Hinman,  R. 

Hirshfield,  C.  F.,  and  Ulbricht,  T.  C   116 

Hitchcock,  A.  M  54,  74,  76,  122,  129 

Hix,  M   28 

See  also  Hervey,  W.  L.,  and  Hix,  M. 

Hoadley,  G.  A   117 

Hobbs,  G.  W.,  Elliott,  B.  G.,  and  Consoliver,  E.  L   128 

Hodgdon,  D.  R   66,  128 

Hodgdon,  J.  R  '   43 

Hodge,  C.  F   122 

Hodges,  G.    See  Sneath,  E.  H.,  Hodges,  G.,  and  Stevens,  E.  L. 
Hoffman,  R.    See  Stickney,  J.  H.,  and  Hoffman,  R. 

Holbrook,  F  19,  28,  102 

Holmes,  H.  W.,  and  Gallagher,  O.  C   54,  75 

Holmes,  O.  W   28,  79 

Holmes,  S.  H.    See  Walton,  G.  A.,  and  Holmes,  S.  H. 
Holt,  W.  E.    See  Tufts,  J.  W.,  and  Holt,  W.  E. 

Holton,  E.  E  Ill,  129 

Holton,  M.  A   19 

Holtz,  M.  E.    See  Bemis,  K.  I.,  Holtz,  M.  E.,  and  Smith,  H.  L. 
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Homer  56,  58,  87,  100,  101 

Hooper,  W.  L.,  and  Wells,  R.  T   128 

Hopkinson,  L.  W   103 

Horace   122 

Home,  H.  H   122 

Horsford,  I.  M   28 

Horton,  E   28 

Hosic,  J.  F.    See  Lewis,  W.  D.,  and  Hosic,  J.  F. 

Hotchkiss,  G.  B.,  and  Drew,  C.  A   75 

Hough,  B.  O   71 

Hough,  T.,  and  Sedgwick,  W.  T   122 

Houghton,  F   130,  131 

Houston,  E.  J.    See  Gannett,  H.,  Garrison,  C.  L.,  and  Houston,  E.  J. 

How,  L   28 

How,  W.  W.,  and  Leigh,  H.  D   103 

How  to  run  a  lathe   133 

Howard,  A.  O.    See  Greenough,  J.  B.,  and  others. 

Howard,  D.,  and  Brown,  S.  J   132 

Howard,  J.  B   113 

See  also  Pitman,  B.,  and  Howard,  J.  B. 

Howard,  M.  W  '.   105 

Howe,  M.  A.  DeW   ,  28 

Howe,  S.  B   104 

See  also  Knowlton,  D.  C.,  and  Howe,  S.  B. 

Howe,  W.  D.,  Pritchard,  M.  T.,  and  Brown,  E.  V   15 

See  also  Thomas,  C.  S.,  Howe,  W.  D.,  and  O'Hair,  Z   75 

Howells,  W.  D   28 

Hoyt,  F.  S.,  and  Peet,  H.  E   7 

Hubbard,  Eleanore   10 

Huebsch,  R.  W.,  and  Smith,  R.  F   62 

Huff  cut,  E.  W   71,  128 

Hughes,  R.  O   53 

Hughes,  T   29,  79 

Hughes,  T.  H.    See  Campbell,  W.  A.,  and  Hughes,  T.  H. 

Hugo,  V   29,  92 

Hulst,  C.  S   29 

Hunt,  A.  E.    See  Peabody,  J.  E.,  and  Hunt,  A.  E. 

Hunt,  B   9,133 

Hunter,  A.  M   113 

Hunter,  G.  W   114 

Hunter,  G.  W.,  and  Whitman,  W.  G   53,  69 

Huntington,  E   39 

Huntington,  E.,  and  Cushing,  S.  W   125 

Huntington,  E.  V   109 

Hurlbut,  F.    See  Bartholomew,  W.  E.,  and  Hurlbut,  F. 

Hurll,  E.  M   29 

Husband,  J   79 

Hutchinson,  W   50 

Hutchison,  E.  W   60 

Huxley,  T.  H   87 

Hyde,  W   75 

Ideal  sound  exemplifier,  The   12 

Inglis,  A   122 

Inglis,  A.  J.    See  Baker,  C.  M.,  and  Inglis,  A.  J. 

Irving,  W  29,  58,  79,  87,  129 

Ives,  M.  V   132 

Jackson,  D.  C.,  and  J.  P   128 

Jackson,  H.  H   29 

Jago,  R.  P   92 

James,  J.  A.,  and  Sanford,  A.  H   9,  70 
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James,  W.,  and  Mole,  A   71 

James,  W.  H.,  and  McKenzie,  M.  C   116 

Jameson,  J.  F   137 

Jameson,  J.  M   116 

Jameson,  R.  P.,  and  Heacox,  S.  E   95 

Jaquette,  H.    See  Zeigler,  S.  H.,  and  Jaquette,  H. 

Jebb,  R.  L   101 

Jenkins,  F   125 

See  also  Lennes,  N.  J.,  and  Jenkins,  F.;  Van  Sickle,  J.  H.,  Seeg- 
miller,  W.,  and  Jenkins,  F. 
Jenney,  F.  G.    See  Mosher,  W.  E.,  and  Jenney,  F.  G. 

Jeschke,  H   12 

See  also  Potter,  M.  C,  Jeschke,  H.,  and  Gillet,  H.  O. 

Jessopp,  A   105 

Jewett,  F.  G   10,  50 

Jewett,  S   122 

Jewett,  S.  0   29,  87 

Johnson,  C.  W   49 

Johnson,  E.  R   72 

Johnson,  H   125 

Johnson,  H.,  and  Reuben,  C.  S   125 

Johnson,  J.  F   116 

Johnson,  P.  C.    See  Prescott,  A.  B.,  and  Johnson,  P.  C. 

Johnson,  S   125 

Johnson,  W.  E   125 

Johnson,  W.  H   45 

Johnston,  C.   39 

Johnston,  C.,  and  Spencer,  C   45,  105 

Johnston,  E.  L.,  and  Barnum,  M.  D   29 

Johnston,  H.  W   103 

Johonnot,  J   29,  45 

Jones,  E  100,  108 

Jones,  E.  D   72 

Jones,  E.  S.    See  Greever,  G.,  and  Jones,  E.  S   74 

Jones,  L.  H   15 

Jones,  M.  K.    See  Croker,  C.  W.,  Jones,  M.  K.,  and  Pratt,  M.  E. 

Jones,  N.  S   103 

Jones,  R.  G.    See  Buffington,  B.  E.,  and  others;   Dunlop,  A.,  and 
Jones,  R.  G. 

Jones,  S.  W.    See  McPheters,  G.  A.,  Gleveland,  G.  J.  A.,  and  Jones, 
S.  W. 

Jones,  W.  F   122 

Jordan,  D.  S.,  Kellogg,  V.  L.,  and  Heath,  H   117 

Joynes,  E.  S   60 

Judd,  M.  C   19 

Judson,  H.  P   10,  45 

Judson,  H.  P.,  and  Bender,  I.  C   15 

Julien,  F.    See  Davis,  J.  W.,  and  Julien,  F. 

Keck,  C.    See  Elson,  W.  H.,  and  others. 

Keller,  A.  G.,  and  Bishop,  A.  L   39 

See  also  Bishop,  A.  L.,  and  Keller,  A.  G. 

Kelley,  A.  H.,  and  Morse,  H.  L   11 

See  also  Dunton,  L.,  and  Kelly,  A.  H. 
Kellogg,  J.  H.    See  O'Shea,  M.  V.,  and  Kellogg,  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  V.  L.    See  Jordan,  D.  S.,  Kellogg,  V.  L.,  and  Heath,  H. 
Kelly,  H.  A.    See  Linville,  H.  R.,  and  Kelly,  H.  A. 

KendaU,  C.  N.,  Townsend,  C.  I.,  and  Stevens,  M.  P   19 

See  also  Thwaites,  R.  G.,  and  Kendall,  C.  N. 

Kenyon- Warner,  E   19 

Keroul,  H.    See  Ordonneau,  M.,  Valabregue,  A.,  and  K6roul,  H. 

Kerr,  W.  A.  R.,  and  Sonet,  E   92 
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Keysor,  J.  E   29 

Kiepert,  J.  S.  H   103 

Kiggen,  H.  J  8,  65,  70,  129,  134 

Killms,  J.    See  Neely,  R.  R.,  and  Killius,  J. 

Kindergarten,  The   125 

King,  C.  F   37,  39 

King,  J.  E.    See  Osborn,  A.  S.,  and  King,  J.  E. 

Kingsley,  C   29,80,87 

Kingsley,  M.  E   76 

Kingsley,  N.  F   45 

Kinne,  H.,  and  Cooley,  A.  M   105 

Kipling,  R   29.  87 

Kirkpatrick,  E.  A   122,  125 

Kittredge,  G.  L.    See  Greenough,  J.  B.,  and  others. 

Kittredge,  M.  H   130,  133 

Klapper,  P  .«   125 

Klein,  J.  J   68,  69 

Kleiser,  C.    See  Burchill,  G.,  and  others. 

Klingensmith,  A   29 

Knickerbocker,  E.  Van  B   87 

Knight,  M  20,  54,  75 

Knowles,  F.  L   80 

Knowles,  Sir,  J.  T   29 

Knowlton,  D.  C.,  and  Howe,  S.  B   104 

Koren  W   92 

Koren,  W.,  and  Chapman,  P.  A   93 

Krackowizer,  A.  M   125 

Ifrohn,  W.  O.,  and  Crumbine,  S.  J   49 

Krout,  M.  H   39 

Kullmer,  C.  J.,  and  Cabeen,  C.  W   93 

Kupfer,  G.  H   29 

Kutner,  A   98 

Labberton,  R.  H   135 

Labiche,  E.  M  „   93 

Labiche,  E.  M.,  and  Martin,  E   93 

LaBrete,  J.  de   125 

LaFontaine,  J.  de   80 

Laing,  M.    See  Edson,  A.  W.,  and  Laing,  M. 

Lamartine,  A.  de   95 

Lamb,  C   30,  80 

Lamb,  C,  and  M   30,  80 

Landes,  S.  W   105 

Lane,  C.  A   30 

Lang,  A   30,  87 

Lang,  J   63 

Language  readers   20 

Lanier  book,  The   58 

Lansing,  M.  F   30 

Larive  (pseud.)  and  Fleury,  J.  F.  B.  F   60 

Larned,  J.  N   104 

Larousse,  P   72,  135 

Laselle,  M.  A   80 

Laurie,  A   93 

Lavisse,  E   60,  93 

Law,  F.  H   56,  80 

Lavcock,  C,  and  Spofford,  A.  K   76 

Leavitt,  F.  M.,  and  Brown,  E   72,  133 

Lebon,  C.  P.    See  Snow,  W.  B.,  and  Lebon,  C.  P. 

Lee,  J  '   125 

Lefferts,  W   30 

Legouve,  E.    See  Scribe,  E.,  and  Legouve,  E. 
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Legros,  E.    See  Smith,  L.,  Hamilton,  H.,  and  Legros,  E. 
Leigh,  H.  D.    See  How,  W.  W.,  and  Leigh,  H.  D. 

Leighton,  L.  R   109 

Lennes,  N.  J.,  and  Jenkins,  F   8,  65 

See  also  Sutton,  C.  W.,  and  Lennes,  N.  J.;  Slaught,  H.  E.,  and 
Lennes,  N.  J. 

LeSage,  A.  R   119 

Lessing,  G.  E   98 

Lewis,  C.  T   71,  137 

Lewis,  E   30 

Lewis,  H.  P  15,  20,  114 

Lewis,  L.  B   103 

Lewis,  W.  D.,  and  Hosic,  J.  F   75 

Lewis,  W.  D.,  and  Rowland,  A.  L   20,  58 

Lewis,  W.  D.,  and  Singer,  E.  A   53,  137 

Lichtenberger,  A.T  t   93 

Liddell,  H.  G.,  and  Scott,  R   71,  137 

Lights  to  literature   30 

Lincoln,  A  30,  87,  88, 122 

Lincoln,  Mrs.  D.  A   47 

Lindsay,  M   30 

Lindsay,  W.  B.    See  Storer,  F.  H.,  and  Lindsay,  W.  B. 

Lingard,  J   105 

Lingham,  C.    See  Davis,  R.,  and  Lingham,  C   74 

Linville,  H.  R.,  and  Kelly,  H.  A   117,  122 

Lister,  C.  C   49 

Livy   122 

Lloyd,  J.  W   114 

Lobben,  P   116 

Lockhart,  J.  G   88 

Lodge,  H.  C   80 

Lodge,  Sir  O.  J   116 

Logie,  A.  E.,  and  Uecke,  C.  H..   20 

Lohmeyer,  J   62,  98 

Loiseaux,  L.  A   119 

London,  J   80 

Long,  A.  W   58,  88 

Long,  W.  J  51,  76,  122 

Longfellow,  H.  W  30,  56,  80,  88 

Longfield,  E.  M   128 

Longmans'  New  school  atlas   135 

Lorenz,  M.  O.    See  Ely,  R.  T.,  and  others. 

Lossing,  B.  J   137 

Loti,  P.   93 

Lowell,  J.  R  30,56,80 

Luby,  W.  A.    See  Hawkes,  H.  E.,  Luby,  W.  A.,  and  Touton,  F.  C. 

Luce,  A   67 

Lucia,  R  15,  30,  45 

Lunt,  J.  R.    See  Tower,  S.  F.,  and  Lunt,  J.  R. 

Luria,  M.  A   119 

See  also  Wilkins,  L.  A.,  and  Luria,  M.  A. 

Lyman,  E.  A   70 

Lynch,  C   125 

Lyon,  L.  S   75 

Mabie,  H.  W  .'   30 

Macaulay,  T.  B  56,  80,  81,  88,  122 

McClellan,  G.  E   116 

McClure,  G.  S   113 

McConathy,  O  '   49,  111 

See  also  Parker,  H.,  and  others. 

MacCoun,  T   136 
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McCurdy,  M.  S   109 

MacDermott,  I.  K   67 

McDonald,  E.  B.,  and  Dalrymple,  J   39 

Macdonald,  G   31 

Mace,  W.  H  31,42,45 

Mace,  W.  H.,  and  Bogardus,  F.  S   43 

MacFarlane,  C.  T.    See  Brigham,  A.  P.,  and  MacFarlane,  C.  T. 

MacGibbon,  A.  K   109 

McGlenen,  E.  W.    See  Hartwell,  E.,  McGlenen,  E.  W.,  and  Skelton, 
E  O 

McGowan,  E.  B.,  and  Waite,  C.  A   105,  130 

See  also  Woolman,  M.  S.,  and  McGowan,  E.  B. 
McKeen,  F. 

MacKenzie,  M.  C.    See  James,  W.  H.,  and  MacKenzie,  M.  C   51,  132 

McKinley,  A.  E.,  Coulomb,  C,  and  Gerson,  A   63,  125 

,  McKinley,  E.  M   103 

1  McKinney,  I.    See  Briggs,  T.  H.,  McKinney,  I.,  and  Skeffington,  F. 

i  McKinsey,  J.  0   68 

McLaughlin,  A.  C   102 

McLaughlin,  J.    See  Clifton,  C.  E.,  and  McLaughlin,  J. 

:  McLaughlin,  J.  M   Ill 

I  McLaughlin,  J.  M.,  Hamblin,  B.  H.,  and  Brick,  H.  A   49 

McLaughlin,  J.  M.,  Veazie,  G.  E.,  and  Gilchrist,  W.  W   Ill 

McManus,  J.  T   122 

McMaster,  J.  B   42 

McMillan,  M   125 

Maomullan,  C.  E.    See  Elson,  H.  W.,  and  Macmullen,  C.  E. 

McMurry,  C.  A  31,  40,  125 

McMurry,  F.  M  40,61,125 

McMurry,  F.  M.,  and  Parkins,  A.  E   40,  61 

See  also  Tarr,  R.  S.,  and  McMurry,  F.  M. 

McPherson,  W.,  and  Henderson,  W.  E   115 

McPheters,  G.  A.,  Cleveland,  G.  J.  A.,  and  Jones,  S.  W   53 

McVey,  F.  LeR   128 

Magruder,  F.  A   69,  128 

»  Mahoney,  J.  J.    See  Eohlfath,  J.  H.,  and  Mahoney,  J.  J. 

Mairet,  J   60,  93 

Malloy,  C.    See  Carter,  M.  D.,  and  Malloy,  C. 

Malory,  Sir  T  31,  88,  126 

!  Malot,  H   93 

Maloubier,  E.  F.,  and  Moore,  J.  H   93 

Manly,  J.  M   81 

See  also  Bailey,  E.  R.,  and  Manly,  J.  M. 

Mann,  A.  R                              •   51 

March,  F.  A   137 

Marden,  O.  S   31,  129 

Margueritte,  P   104 

Markowitz,  A.  J.,  and  Starr,  S   131 

Marmol.  J   119 

Marsh,  C.  A.,  and  Phipps,  H.  J   Ill 

Marsh,  G.  L.  See  Elson,  W.  H.,  and  Marsh,  G.  L. 
Marsh,  J.  A.    See  Evans,  G.  W.,  and  Marsh,  J.  A. 

Marsh,  L   98 

Marshall,  C.  C  :  54 

Marshall,  L.  B   49,  112 

Martin,  E.    See  Labiche,  E.  M.,  and  Martin,  E. 

Martin,  F.  E.,  and  Davis,  G.  M   31 

Martin,  H.  N  '  117,  122 

Martineau,  H   31 

Martinez  Sierra,  G   119 

Martini,  F.  L   98 

Masterpieces  of  American  literature   16 
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Matthews,  B   7g 

May,  S  J   31 

Meade,  E.  S   73 

Meier,  W.  H.  de   51 

Melville,  H  

Melzi,  G.  B   I37 

Meras,  A.  A   60,93 

Meras,  A.  A.,  and  B   60,  93 

Meras,  A.  A.,  and  Roth,  S  60,  67,  93, 119 

See  also  Miller,  M.,  and  Meras,  A.  A. 

Merimee,  P   93 

Merriman,  M   116 

Mersereau,  S.  F.    See  Breckenridge,  W.  E.,  Mersereau,  S.  F.,  and  Moore, 
C.  F. 

Merwin,  H.  C   31 

Metcalf,  R.  C,  and  Rafter,  A.  L   12,  128 

Metcalf-Call  readers,  The   '  20 

Metheson,  M.  C,  and  McCullough,  L   131 

Metodo- Berlitz   131 

Meyer,  Z   51 

Mickens,  C.  W.,  and  Robinson,  L   16 

Miessner,  W.  O.    See  Parker,  H.,  and  others. 

Miles,  D   75 

Milham,  W.  1   126 

Millard,  C.  N   31 

Miller,  E.  L   54,  75 

Miller,  F.  R   117,  128 

Miller,  M.,  and  Meras,  A.  A   62,  98 

Miller,  O.  T   40,  51 

Miller,  S.  A.,  and  Dunne,  A.  M   31 

Miller,  W.    See  Bailey,  L.  H.,  and  Miller,  W   136 

Millikan,  R.,  and  Gale,  H   117 

Millis,  J.  F.    See  Stone,  J.  C,  and  Millis,  J.  F. 

Mills,  E.  C   112 

Milton,  J   81 

Miner,  G.  W.,  and  Elwell,  F.  H   68 

See  also  Moore,  J.  H.,  and  Miner,  G.  W   70 

Mintz,  F.  S   131 

Mirick,  G.  A   40 

Mirick,  G.  A.,  Ballou,  F.  W.,  and  Tall,  L.  L   8 

Mitchell,  A.  G   47,65 

Moffett,  E   94,  126 

Mole,  A.    See  James  W.,  and  Mole,  A. 

Moley,  R.,  and  Cook,  H.  F   130,  131 

Moliere   94 

Monroe,  L.  B   16,  88 

Montgomery,  D.  H   42,  43 

Monvert,  A.  de   60,94 

Moore,  A.  C   12,  131 

Moore,  J.  H.,  and  Miner,  G.  W   70 

See  also  Maloubier,  E.  F.,  and  Moore,  J.  H. 

Moore,  J.  R.  H   73 

Moore,  Sir  T   58 

Moores,  C.  W   93 

Moran,  T.  F.    See  Woodburn,  J.  A.,  and  Moran,  T.  F. 

Moratin,  L.  F.  de  -   119 

Morcomb,  M.  E   31 

Moreno-Lacalle,  J   119 

Moreton,  D.  P.,  and  Hatch,  D.  S   128 

Morey,  C.  W   8 

Morey,  W.  C   63,103 

Morris,  C   40,  43 
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:  Morris,  J   47 

Morrison,  A.  H.    See  Ewart,  J.  A.,  Field,  W.  S.,  and  Morrison,  A.  H   70 

Morse,  H.  L.  See  Kelley,  A.  H.,  and  Morse,  H.  L. 
Morss,  L.  K.    See  Taylor,  C.  R.,  and  Morss,  L.  K. 

Moseley,  E.  L   66 

Mosher,  W.  E.,  and  Jenney,  F.  G   98 

f  Moss,  CM...   101 

Mott,  S.  M.,  and  Chubb,  P   31 

Moulton,  L.  B   56,88 

See  also  Gallagher,  O.  C,  and  Moulton,  L.  B   75 

Mountjoy,  J.  C   136 

Mowry,  W.  A.,  and  A.  M   43,  45 

Moyer,  J.  A.,  and  Sampson,  C.  H  '   128 

Mueller,  M.,  and  Wenckebach,  C   98 

Muir,  J.  E  ;   31 

|  Munro,  D.  C   105 

Muret,  E.,  and  Sanders,  D.  H   137 

!  Murray,  C   16 

}  Musset,  P.  E.  de   60 

Muzzey,  D.  S   102 

Myers,  G.  W  '   110,  111 

Myers,  P.  Van  N  63,  101,  103,  104,  105 

National  cyclopaedia  of  American  biography   137 

NeCollins,  J.  E   112 

Neely,  R.  R.,  and  Killius,  J   134 

;  Neilson,  W.  A.,  and  Thorndike,  A.  B   76 

j  Nelson,  E   119 

■  Nelson's  Perpetual  loose-leaf  encyclopaedia   137 

|  Nepos   108 

New  educational  music  course   48 

New  England  History  Teachers'  Association   73,  101 

New  international  encyclopaedia   137 

;  New  standard  dictionary  of  the  English  language   137 

!  New  student's  reference  work,  The   137 

Newcomer,  A.  G.,  Andrews.  A.  E.,  and  Hall,  H.  J   81 

|  Newell,  L.  C   115 

i|  Newman,  J.  H   122 

Newton,  C.  C   31 

"  Newton,  E.  W   48 

Nichols,  F.  G.,  and  Rogers,  R.  E   127 

f  Nichols,  W.  F   8,132 

f  Nicolas,  R   94 

I  Nida,  W.  L  10,  43,  70,  129 

Nitchie,  E.  B   131 

Niver,  H.  B   104 

t  Nolan,  A.  W   52 

Noonan,  R.  L.    See  St.  John,  R.  P.,  and  Noonan,  R.  L. 

f  Norris,  W.  B.    See  Speare,  M.  E.,  and  Norris,  W.  B   105 

|  Norton,  C.  E   20 

Norton,  H.  R   71,130 

Norvell,  F.  T.    See  Haliburton,  M.  W.,  and  Norvell,  F.  T. 

Noyes,  M.  B   31 

i  Noyes,  M.  I.,  and  Guild,  K.  L   16 

J  Nutter,  C.  R.,  Hersey,  F.  W.  C,  and  Greenough,  C  ^   76,  122 

Nutting,  H.  C   64,  108 

O'Brien,  S.  R   131 

;  O'Hair,  Z.  See  Thomas,  C.  S.,  Howe,  W.  D.,  and  O'Hair,  Z.,  O'Hare,  C.  48,  65 

O'Kane,  W.  C   31 

Old  Testament.    See  Bible.    Old  Testament. 

Oliver,  G.  A.  S.    See  Graham,  J.,  and  Oliver,  G.  A.  S. 
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Olmstead,  E.  G.,  and  Grant,  E.  B   40 

Olmstead,  E.  W.,  and  Barton,  F.  B   60,  94 

Olmstead,  E.  W.,  and  Gordon,  A  :   119,  120 

Opdycke,  J.  B   134 

Opdycke,  J.  B.,  and  Drew,  C.  A   To 

See  also  Canby,  H.  S.,  and  Opdycke,  J.  B. 

Ordonneau,  M.,  Valabregue,  A.,  and  Keroul,  H   126 

Orville,  F   31 

Osborn,  A.  S.,  and  King,  J.  E  -   75 

Osborne,  L   47 

Osgood,  E.  L   73 

Osgood,  F.  H   94 

O'Shea,  M.  V  '   137 

O'Shea,  M.  V.,  and  Kellogg,  J.  H   50 

Osterhout,  W.  J.  Van  L   115 

Oswell,  K.  F   32 

Oswell,  K.  F.,  and  Gilbert,  C.  B   20 

Otis,  J   45 

O'Toole,  R.  M  12,  130,  131 

Ouida   32 

Our  country   40 

Outline,  An,  for  the  study  of  American  civil  government   70 

Ovid   108 

Owen,  K.  B.    See  Baker,  F.  T.,  and  others. 

Owen,  L   8,  9 

Pace,  R.  B   76,  81 

Packard,  J.  C   117 

Paine,  P.  M.    See  South  worth,  G.  Van  D.,  and  Paine,  P.  M. 

Palgrave,  F.  T   81 

Palmer,  A.  N  49,  65,  112,  122,  127,  131 

Palmer,  C.  1   129 

Palmer,  G.  H  '   75,  122 

Palmer,  L.  A   122 

Pancoast,  H.  S   76 

Pancoast,  H.  S.,  and  Shelly,  P.  Van  D   76 

Pargment,  M.  S   94 

Parker,  E.  W.,  and  Helm,  N.  L   40 

Parker,  H.,  and  others   48 

Parker,  S.  C   122,  126 

Parker,  W.  G   20 

Parkins,  A.  E.    See  McMurry,  F.  M.,  and  Parkins,  A.  E. 

Parkman,  F   45,  102 

Parsons,  G.  P   10 

Parton,  J   89 

Pater,  W   126 

Patri,  A   32 

Pattee,  A.  F   106 

Pattou,  E.  E  60,  94,  98 

Peabody,  J.  E.,  and  Hunt,  A.  E   114 

Peabody,  J.  P   32 

Peabody,  S.  C   32 

Pearson,  H.  C  64,  100,  108 

Pearson,  J   52 

Peck,  L.  B  ?   32 

Peet,  H.  E.    See  Hoyt,  G.  S.,  and  Peet,  H.  E. 

Pelo,  W.  J.,  and  Gardner,  E.  S   12 

Pequeflo  Larousse  ilustrado   137 

Perdue,  H.  A   40 

Perkins,  A.  S   64,  108 

Perkins,  F.  O   32 

Perkins,  L.  F   20,  32 
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Perrin,  M.  L   98 

Perry,  A.  C   122 

Perry,  A.  C,  and  Price,  G.  A   43 

Perry,  F.  M.,  and  Beebe,  K   45 

Petit  Larousse  illustre   138 

Phelps,  R.  S   106 

Phillips,  A.  W.,  and  Fisher,  1   110,  111 

Phillips,  J.  L.    See  Allen,  B.  M.,  and  Phillips,  J.  L. 

Phillips'  Chart  of  geographical  terms   136 

Phipps,  H.  J.    See  Marsh,  C.  A.,  and  Phipps,  H.  J. 

Pichon-Sattler   62 

Piercy,  W.  D    45 

Pierson,  W.  W.,  Jr.    See  Foerster,  N.,  and  Pierson,  W.  W.,  Jr. 

Pitman,  B.,  and  Howard,  J.  B   113,  138 

Pitman,  Sir  1   138 

Plass,  A.  A  •   131 

Poates'  Complete  atlas  of  the  world  96,  127,  135 

Poe,  E.  A   82 

Poland,  A.  B.    See  Hearen,  J.  H.,  and  Poland,  A.  B. 

Poole,  W.  M.,  and  Becker, NM   94 

Pope,  A   82,  130 

Pope,  A.  E   117,  134 

Porchat,  J.  J.   61 

Porter,  E.  H   32 

Potter,  B   32 

Potter,  F.  H   108 

Potter,  M.  C,  Jeschke,  H.,  and  Tillet,  H.  O   54 

Pratt,  M.  E   32 

See  also  Crocker,  C.  W.,  Jones,  M.  K.,  and  Pratt,  M.  E. 

Pratt,  M.  L   32,  45 

Prehn,  A   100 

Prescott,  A.  B.,  and  Johnson,  P.  C   115 

Prescott,  D.  R   32 

Preston,  H.  W.,  and  Dodge,  L   103 

Price,  G.  A.    See  Perry,  A.  C,  and  Price,  G.  A. 

Price,  1   131 

Price,  L.  L   32 

Price,  L.  L.,  and  Gilbert,  C.  B   32 

Price,  W.  R„    See  Betz,  F.,  and  Price,  W.  R   96 

Pricer,  J.  L.    See  Barber,  F.  D.,  and  others. 

Primer,  A,  of  civil  service   10 

Prior,  A.,  and  Ryan,  A.  1   131 

Pritchard,  M.  T.,  and  Turkington,  G.  A   32 

See  also  Howe,  W.  D.,  Pritchard,  M.  T.,  and  Brown,  E.  V. 

Proctor,  M   52 

Prout,  L.  B   Ill 

Pro  vines,  H.  G.    See  Griffin,  W.  H.,  and  Pro  vines,  H.  G. 

Pumphrey,  M   45 

Pyle,  H   32 

Pyle,  W.  L   126 

Racine,  J  ./.   94 

Rafter,  A.  L.    See  Metcalf,  R.  C,  and  Rafter,  A.  L. 

Rafter,  P.  F   10,131 

Ramos  Carri6n,  M.,  and  Vital,  A   126 

Ramsey,  M.  M   119 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co   135 

Randolph,  J.  C   49,112 

Real  academia  espariola,  Madrid   138 

Redway,  J.  W  40,  95,  96,  126 

Redway,  J.  W.,  and  Hinman,  R   37 

Reed,  H.  E   43,  64 
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Reigner,  C.  G   113,  127 

Reinsch,  P.  S   10 

Reisner,  E.  H   123 

Reveley,  I.  L.    See  Smallwood,  W.  M.,  Reveley,  I.  L.,  and  Bailey,  G.  A.  114 

Reynolds,  A.  B   108 

Reynolds,  M.  H   52 

Rhodes,  C.  E   56 

Richards,  E.  H   106 

Richards,  G.  M   89 

Richards,  L.  E   32 

Richardson,  A.  S   32,  134 

Richman,  J.,  and  Wallach,  I.  R   10 

Richmond,  C   20 

Riehl,  W.  H.  von   98 

Riggs,  E   40 

Riis,  J.  A   89 

Ripley,  F.  EL,  and  Schneider,  E   49,  111 

Ripley,  F.  H.,  and  Tapper,  T   48 

Ritchie,  F   64,  108 

Ritchie,  J.  W  ,   50 

Ritchie,  J.  W.,  and  Caldwell,  J.  S   50 

Rittenhouse,  C.  F  68,  127,  131 

Rittenhouse,  J.  B   89 

Rix,  F.  R   49 

Robbins,  E   12 

Robbins,  M.  Dressel,  H.,  and  Graff,  E.  U   16,  20 

Robinson,  E   46 

Robinson,  E.  V.  D   95 

Robinson,  L   32 

See  also  Mickens,  C.  W.,  and  Robinson,  L. 

Rocheleau,  W.  F  40,  61,  96 

Rogers,  C.  K   123 

Rogers,  F.  E.  See  Williams,  L.  L.,  and  Rogers,  F.  E. 
Rogers,  R.  E.    See  Nichols,  F.  G.,  and  Rogers,  R.  E. 

Romera-Navarro   119 

Roosevelt,  T   82 

Rosegger,  P.  K   99 

Ross,  A.  W.,    See  Anderson,  W.  L.,  Ross,  A.  W.,  and  Staples,  Z.  C. 

Rostand,  E   94 

Roth,  R   100 

Roux,  L.  A   61,  94 

Rowe,  H.  M   •  69 

Rowe,  S.  H   123,  126 

Rowland,  A.  J   128 

Rowland,  A.  L.    See  Lewis,  W.  D.,  and  Rowland,  A.  L. 
Runkel,  L.  E.    See  Elson,  W.  H.,  and  others. 

Rupert,  W.  W   40 

Ruskin,  J  33,  82,  89 

Ryan,  A.  I.    See  Prior,  A.,  and  Ryan,  A.  I. 
Ryan,  E.  L.    See  Tucker,  L.  E.,  and  Ryan,  E.  L. 

Ryland,  F   76 

St.  John,  R.  P.,  and  Noonan,  R.  L   104 

Saintine,  J.  X.  B   33 

Salisbury,  R.  D   123,  126 

Salisbury,  R.  D.,  and  others   126 

Sallust.:   108 

Salvio,  A.  de.    See  Harry,  P.  W.,  and  Salvio,  A.  de. 

Sanborn's  Classical  atlas  61,  63,  103,  135 

Sandeau,  J   94 

Sandwick,  R.  L   54 

Sanford,  A.  H.    See  James,  J.  A.,  and  Sanford,  A.  H. 
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||    Sanford,  C.  M.    See  Sutherland,  W.  J.,  and  Sanford,  C.  M. 

!    Sarcey,  F   94 

Saunders,  C.  H   116 

Sauze,  E.  B.  de   94,  123 

Sauze,  E.  B.  de,  and  True,  H.  M  '.   95 

Savay,  N   73 

Scandlin,  C   46 

Schiller,  F.  von  33,  99,  100 

Schlauch,  W.  S.   See  Wentworth,  G.,  Smith,  D.  E.,  and  Schlauch,  W.  S. 

Schmidhofer,  M   62 

Schneider,  E.    See  Ripley,  F.  H.,  and  Schneider,  E. 

Schoch,  P.,  and  Gross,  M   71 

;     Schoell,  F.  L.    See  Allen,  P.  S.,  and  Schoell,  F.  L. 

I    Schrakamp,  J   99 

Schreiber,  G.  T   135 

I     Schubert,  F  49,  112,  126 

Schultze,  A   110 

Schulze,  R   126 

Schurz,  C   102 

Schwartz,  J.  A   33 

Schwatka,  F   40 

Scott,  F.  N   56 

U    Scott,  F.  N.,  and  Denney,  J.  V   54,  75 

t  1     Scott,  F.  N.,  and  Southworth,  G.  A   12,  54 

!      Scott,  H.  F   65 

I  if   Scott,  R.    See  Liddell,  H.  G.,  and  Scott,  R. 

i      Scott,  Sir  W  33,  58,  82,  89,  128 

)      Scribe,  E.,  and  Legouve,  E   95 

!      Scribner's  Geographical  reader   40 

Scudder,  H.  E  34,  46,  83 

i  i    Sedgwick,  W.  T   114 

;  !         See  also  Hough,  T.,  and  Sedgwick,  W.  T. 

See  and  say  series,  The   34 

Seegmiller,  W.    See  Van  Sickle,  J.  H.,  Seegmiller,  W.,  and  Jenkins,  F. 

)      Seeligman,  K   62,  99 

>  |    Segur,  Comtesse  de   61 

i      Seignobos,  C   103 

I    Semple,  E.  C   126 

i      Serl,  E   34,52 

)  I    Seton-Thompson,  E   34,  52 

!  j    Seward,  S.  S.,  Jr   126 

i  Sewell,  A   34 

li     Shakespeare,  W  34,  56,  57,  83,  123 

s      Shaler,  N.  S   40 

I  Sharp,  D.  L   34,  58 

I   Sharpe,  M.  F   131 

ii  Shaw,  CD   46 

i  Shaw,  E.  R   40 

See  also  Christy,  S.  R.,  and  Shaw,  E.  R. 

Shelly,  P.  Van  D.    See  Pancoast,  H.  S.,  and  Shelly,  P.  Van  D   76 

Shepard,  W.  R   103 

j   Shepherd,  W.  R   135 

\  I   Sheridan,  B.  M   20,  59 

3  I   Sherman,  S.  P   89,  129 

li  I  Shillig,  E.  E   133 

ii  Shimer,  E.  D.    See  Burchill,  G.,  and  others. 

s  j   Shove,  I   136 

j   Shumway,  E.  S   109 

Shute,  K.  H   34,  89 

i     Shutts,  G.  C   110 

Siceloff,  L.  P.,  Wentworth,  G.,  and  Smith,  D.  E   123 

I  Sidney,  M   34 
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Silver,  Burdett  readers,  The   21 

Silver  song  series   49 

Simmons  reading  books,  The   21 

Simpson,  M.  E   126 

Singer,  E.  A.    See  Lewis,  W.  D.,  and  Singer,  E.  A. 

Skeffington,  F.    See  Briggs,  T.  H.,  McKinney,  I.,  and  Skeffington,  F. 

Skelton,  E.  O.    See  Hartwell,  E.,  McGlenen,  E.  W.,  and  Skelton,  E.  O. 

Skinner,  H.  P   34 

Slaught,  H.  E.,  and  Lenes,  N.  J   110,  132 

Smallwood,  W.  M.,  Reveley,  I.  L.,  and  Bailey,  G.  A   114 

Smith,  A   115 

Smith,  C.  E   113 

Smith,  C.  F   128 

Smith,  C.  J   21 

See  also  Burk,  E.,  and  Smith,  C.  J. 

Smith,  D.  E  .  126,  128 

See  also  Wentworth,  G.,  and  Smith,  D.  E.;  Siceloff,  L.  P.,  Went- 
worth,  G.,  and  Smith,  D.  E. 
Smith,  E.  L.    See  VanBuskirk,  E.  F.,  and  Smith,  E.  L. 

Smith,  H.  A   46 

Smith,  H.  L.    See  Bemis,  K.  I.,  Holtz,  M.  E.,  and  Smith,  H.  L. 

Smith,  J.  R  40,  61,  73,  123,  126,  129 

Smith,  L.,  Hamilton,  IL,  and  Legros,  E   138 

Smith,  M.  E   16,  46 

Smith,  M.  L   108 
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PREFACE. 


In  January,  1921,  the  Board  of  Superintendents  voted 
to  reconstruct  and  reorganize  the  science  work  in  grades 
VII,  VIII  and  IX.  Consequently  on  February  11,  1921, 
a  Council  for  General  Science  was  organized,  including 
teachers  from  the  high,  intermediate,  and  elementary 
schools  of  the  city.  During  the  past  two  years  this 
council  has  worked  diligently.  Every  meeting  has  been 
dominated  by  a  manifest  spirit  of  earnestness,  co-opera- 
tion, and  harmony.  Careful  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  aims  and  purposes  of  intermediate  instruction. 
The  council  has  tried  to  appreciate  the  varying  capacities, 
interests  and  needs  of  preadolescent  boys  and  girls. 
The  final  selection  of  materials  and  method  has  been 
governed  by  the  accumulated  lessons  of  past  experiences 
in  general  science  instruction. 

The  entire  course  of  study  consists  of  fourteen  pamph- 
lets, or  teaching  units,  developed  by  projects  and  prob- 
lems. The  experiments  are  simple  and  practical.  They 
appeal  to  boys  and  girls.  Every  experiment  is  explained 
in  detail  to  help  the  teacher.  Expensive  apparatus  has 
been  avoided.  In  recognition  of  the  democratic  con- 
ception of  education,  common  needs  and  common  inter- 
ests have  determined  the  choice  of  material.  The 
course  is  a  study  of  the  pupil's  environment.  It  is 
based  on  the  concrete  experiences  of  his  everyday  living. 
The  pupil  is  led  to  see  and  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  scientific  laws  and  principles  that  influence  or  control 
his  daily  activities.  Such  a  study  is  for  appreciation 
as  well  as  service.  It  not  only  should  help  the  pupil 
to  control  his  environment  better,  but  it  should  reveal 
the  significance  and  beauties  of  commonplace  natural 
phenomena. 

The  council  believes  that  every  lesson  should  be  a 
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psychological  development.  The  gaining  of  information 
should  not  be  the  primary  aim.  The  learning  process 
has  even  more  value  than  the  product.  The  transfer 
values  derived  from  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the 
scientific  method  are  obvious.  Education  becomes  a 
true  leading  out  process  in  place  of  product;  a  training 
of  functioning  powers  and  creative  thinking,  in  the  place 
of  repetition  and  servile  imitation.  In  the  fruitful 
exercise  of  his  mental  powers  the  pupil  grows  in  self- 
assurance  and  conviction.  He  is  better  equipped  to 
distinguish  the  true  from  the  false;  all-wool  goods  from 
shoddy  goods. 

The  course  as  outlined  is  subject  to  constant  revision. 
It  is  dynamic  rather  than  static.  Errors  have  undoubt- 
edly been  made.  Much  valuable  material  has  been 
omitted.  The  council  believes,  however,  that  the  pro- 
posed course  of  study  in  general  science  will  contribute 
materially  to  the  present  promising  movement  for  better 
science  teaching  to  preadolescent  pupils;  for  the  organ- 
ization of  the  subject  matter  has  been  determined,  first 
by  the  significance  of  the  facts,  principles,  and  processes 
of  all  sciences  in  the  ordinary  activities  of  life  as  engaged 
in  by  all,  and  second,  by  the  demands  of  the  learning 
process  peculiar  to  pupils  of  intermediate  school  age. 
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PLANS  FOR  ORGANIZATION. 


The  following  course  in  general  science  is  planned  for 
Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX.  The  council  has  prepared 
fourteen  pamphlets.  Each  pamphlet  is  designed  as  a 
teaching  unit.  The  units  selected  have  been  "  tried  out " 
in  actual  practice  and  have  proved  successful.  The  final 
choice  of  each  unit  was  determined  by  the  following 
tests : 

1.  Is  the  unit  worth  while? 

2.  Does  it  possess  direct  and  universal  values? 

3.  Is  it  teachable? 

4.  Will  it  appeal  to  pupils  of  intermediate  grades? 

A  live  course  in  general  science  must  be  dynamic, 
rather  than  static.  It  must  be  revised  frequently  to  meet 
changing  conditions.  The  organization  of  the  course  as 
planned  allows  for  these  changes.  New  pamphlets  may 
be  added,  or  old  ones  discarded,  as  occasion  demands. 

The  council  has  prepared  the  following  pamphlets: 

Pamphlet  No.   1. —  Organization. 
Pamphlet  No.  2. —  Nature  Study. 
Pamphlet  No.  3. —  Astronomy. 
Pamphlet  No.  4. —  A  Study  of  Food. 
Pamphlet  No.   5. —  Gardening. 

Pamphlet  No.  6. —  Clothing  and  Building  Materials. 

Pamphlet  No.   7.—  A  Study  of  Water. 

Pamphlet  No.  8. —  A  Study  of  Air  and  Ventilation. 

Pamphlet  No.  9. —  A  Study  of  the  Weather. 

Pamphlet  No.  10. —  Fire. 

Pamphlet  No.  11. —  Heat. 

Pamphlet  No.  12  —  A  Study  of  Sound. 

Pamphlet  No.  IS. —  A  Study  of  Electricity. 

Pamphlet  No.  14- —  Yeasts,  Molds  and  Bacteria. 

Note.  One  pamphlet,  "A  Study  of  Simple  Machines"  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Joel  W.  Reynolds  of  the  George  Putnam  School.  The 
council  regrets  that  this  pamphlet  was  not  received  in  time  to  be  included 
in  the  present  list. 
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The  pamphlets  were  prepared  by  the  following  sub- 
committees. 


1 .  Organization  : 

Joseph  R.  Lunt 

2.  Nature  Study: 

Charles  H.  Early 
Frances  M.  Murphy 
Bertha  C.  Quinnam 

3.  Astronomy: 

Etta  A.  Manning  . 
Esther  E.  Larson  . 

4.  A  Study  of  Food: 

Joseph  R.  Lunt 

5.  Gardening: 

Thomas  P.  Dooley 
S.  Albert  Cragin  . 
Catherine  T.  Hunt 


9. 


10. 
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12. 


English  High  School. 

Henry  Grew  School. 
Phillips  Brooks  School. 
Roger  Wolcott  School. 

John  Winthrop  School. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  School. 

English  High  School. 

West  Roxbury  High  School, 
Dearborn  School. 
Robert  G.  Shaw  School. 


6.    Clothing  and  Building  Materials: 


Francis  E.  Mason 

Mary  M.  Byrne  . 
A  Study  of  Water: 

Charles  H.  Stone,  Jr, 

Frederic  H.  Buck 
A  Study  of  Air  and  Ventilation 


High  School  of  Commerce. 
Lewis  School. 

English  High  School. 
Mather  School. 


Dennis  C.  Haley  . 

George  W.  Gammon 
A  Study  of  the  Weather: 

Dennis  C.  Haley  . 

George  W.  Gammon 
Fire: 

Ralph  C.  Bean 

Joseph  R.  Lunt 

Sidney  T.  H.  Xorthcott. 
Heat: 

Ralph  C.  Bean- 
Joseph  R.  Lunt 

Sidney  T.  H.  Xorthcott. 
A  Study  of  Sound: 

Willl\m  R.  Kramer 

Mabel  A.  Woodward  . 


Roxbury  High  School. 
John  Winthrop  School. 

Roxbury  High  School. 
John  Winthrop  School. 

Girls'  High  School. 
English  High  School. 
William  E.  Russell  School. 

Girls'  High  School. 
English  High  School. 
William  E.  Russell  School. 

Prescott  School. 
Christopher  Gibson  School. 
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13.  A  Study  of  Electricity: 

Adelbert  H.  Morrison  .  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 
Melzar  H.  Jackson     .    Mary  Hemenway  School. 

14.  Yeasts,  Molds  and  Bacteria: 

Lillian  J.  MacRae  .  South  Boston  High  School. 
Gertrude  V.  Nugent    .    Emerson  School. 

The  council  recommends  the  following  assignment  of 
teaching  units: 


Grade  VII.* 

Hygiene. 

Air  and  Ventilation. 
Nature  Study. 
Gardening. 


Grade  VIII.* 
Hygiene. 
A  Study  of  Food. 
A  Study  of  Water. 
Nature  Study. 
Gardening. 


Grade  IX.j 


A  Study  of  the  Weather. 

Fire. 

Heat. 

A  Study  of  Electricity. 
Yeasts,  Molds  and  Bacteria. 


Gardening. 
Astronomy. 

Clothing  and  Building  Ma- 
terials. 
A  Study  of  Sound. 


No  pamphlet  has  been  prepared  for  hygiene  as  yet. 
It  is  assumed  that  teachers  will  follow  the  work  as  out- 
lined in  the  regular  authorized  texts  for  the  present.  The 
council  plans  to  prepare  a  special  pamphlet  on  hygiene. 

The  study  of  gardening  is  recommended  for  all  the 
intermediate  grades,  as  it  offers  opportunities  for  good 
science  teaching.  This  study  should  be  of  special  value 
in  the  suburban  districts,  where  school  gardens  are 
available. 

Minimum  Requirements. 
The  following  minimum  requirements  are  recom- 
mended : 

Grade  VII. 

Required. 

Hygiene. 


Air  and  Ventilation. 


Optional. 

Nature  Study. 
Gardening. 
Additional  Units. 


*  The  time  allotment,  with  hygiene,  is  one  and  one-half  hours  per  week 
t  The  time  allotment  is  five  periods  per  week. 
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Required. 

A  Study  of  Food. 
A  Study  of  Water. 
Hygiene.  I 


Grade  VIII. 

Optional. 

Nature  Study. 
Gardening. 
Additional  Units. 


Grade  IX. 


Required. 

A  Study  of  the  Weather. 

Fire. 

Heat. 

A  Study  of  Electricity. 
Yeasts,  Molds  and  Bacteria. 

/ 


Optional. 

Gardening. 
Astronomy. 
A  Study  of  Sound. 
Clothing  and  Building  Ma- 
terials. 
Additional  Units. 


The  minimum  requirement,  as  outlined,  allows  for 
considerable  freedom.  Approximately  half  the  time 
can  be  spent  on  optional  units.  This  plan  should 
encourage  personal  initiative  and  individuality  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  Teachers  are  urged  to  develop  and 
u carry  through"  original  units  of  study.  Optional 
units  for  each  of  the  grades  may  be  interchanged  if 
teachers  find  the  arrangement  better  suited  to  their 
needs. 
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AIMS  AND  VALUES. 


The  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary 
Education,  recently  appointed  by  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  adopted  the  following  as  the  main 
objectives  of  secondary  education: 

1.  Health  of  the  individual  and  the  community. 

2.  Worthy  home  membership. 

3.  Citizenship  in  a  democracy. 

4.  Worthy  use  of  leisure. 

5.  Vocational  guidance  and  preparation. 

6.  Ethical  character. 

The  foregoing  objectives  are  eminently  worthy  ones 
to  follow  in  any  cuniculum  organization.  They  also 
express  concisely  the  major  aims  of  intermediate  instruc- 
tion. The  General  Science  Council  has  tried  to  give  due 
consideration  to  these  aims  in  the  present  organization. 
The  health  of  the  individual  and  the  community  is  con- 
sidered in  the  study  of  hygiene,  food,  clothing,  water, 
air,  ventilation,  and  bacteria.  Worthy  home  member- 
ship training  is  given  in  the  study  of  gardening,  build- 
ing materials,  fire,  heat,  electricity,  yeasts  and  molds. 
Citizenship  in  a  democracy  is  helped  by  the  method  of 
presentation,  the  socialized  project.  Worthy  use  of 
leisure  is  suggested  in  the  study  of  nature,  astronomy, 
electricity,  sound,  and  gardening.  Vocational  guidance 
and  preparation  is  influenced  especially  by  the  study  of 
food,  gardening,  clothing,  building  materials,  fire,  heat 
sound,  electricity,  and  bacteria.  Certain  contiibutions 
to  ethical  character  are  recognized  in  nature  study  and 
astronomy,  but  more  especially  in  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  subject  matter,  such  as  conviction  of  belief, 
suspended  judgment,  search  for  the  truth,  recognition 
of  the  false,  and  respect  for  the  laws  of  nature. 
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The  following  general  principles  should  be  recognized 
in  the  teaching  of  general  science: 

1.  The  course  should  be  organized  on  the  basis  of  the  child's 

interests  and  needs. 

2.  It  should  not  be  an  informational  course  but  a  course  in 

observation  and  reasoning. 

3.  It  should  arouse  curiosity  and  stimulate  self -activity. 

4.  It  should  provide  for  self-expression  and  self -disco  very. 

5.  It  should  promote  civic  intelligence  and  spirit. 

6.  It  should  develop  appreciation  of  beauty,  truth,  and  order. 

7.  It  should  interpret  natural  phenomena  within  the  exper- 

ience of  the  pupil. 

8.  It  should  help  to  dispel  superstition  and  prejudice. 

9.  It  should  be  based  on  utility  and  service. 

10.  It  should  challenge  the  pupil  to  vigorous  mental  effort  and 

concentration. 

11.  "It  should  be  an  attempt  to  get  back  nearer  to  the  world 

in  which  the  pupil  lives,  and  away  from  a  world  which 
exists  only  for  the  scientist."    (John  Dewey.) 

12.  It  should  train  the  youth  to  think  closely  about  common 

things,  and  to  use  the  knowledge  gained  for  more 
complete  living. 
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METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 


In  the  presentation  of  general  science  lessons  teachers 
should  thoroughly  sympathize  with  the  changing  mental 
attitudes  of  early  adolescent  pupils.  They  should 
practice  teaching  methods  which  develop  personal 
initiative,  afford  guidance  in  self-discovery,  and  en- 
courage self-expression. 

In  the  course  of  study  as  outlined  each  unit  is  devel- 
oped by  projects  and  problems.  The  development  of 
each  problem  depends  upon  one  or  more  experiments. 
In  this,  the  sequence  should  be  psychological  rather 
than  logical.  Each  experiment  is  a  stepping  stone  to 
the  next.  It  is  a  building-up  process,  leading  naturally 
and  vividly  to  a  final  understanding  of  the  principles 
involved.  To  illustrate:  The  problem,  "The  draught 
and  how  it  works,"  is  developed  as  follows: 

L    An  experiment  to  show  that  air  expands  when  heated. 

2.  An  experiment  to  show  that  cold  air  is  heavier  than  warm 

air. 

3.  An  experiment  to  show  how  air  circulates. 

Before  introducing  the  experiment,  teachers  should 
lead  pupils  to  relate  their  own  concrete  experiences. 
The  experiment  then  vivifies  these  experiences  and 
helps  to  interpret  them. 

Before  trying  to  show  how  the  draught  works,  pupils 
should  be  given  instructions  for  studying  the  draught  in 
the  kitchen  coal  range  or  heater  at  home.  The  state- 
ment of  the  problem,  "What  causes  the  draught?" 
comes  next,  as  a  direct  challenge  to  the  pupil's  curiosity. 
This  arouses  interest  and  a  desire  to  solve  the  problem. 
A  condition  of  mental  strain  or  perplexity  is  developed. 
The  experiments  are  then  introduced  to  vivify  the 
pupil's  experiences  and  to  help  him  discover  the  scientific 
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principles  involved.  It  is  always  necessary  to  secure  a 
sufficient  background  of  concrete  experiences  and  data 
before  generalizations  are  attempted. 

Excellent  opportunities  for  effective  general  science 
teaching  are  offered  through  the  "  Socialized  Project. " 
Interest  and  enthusiasm  are  contagious.  The  method 
assures  100  per  cent  attention  and  participation.  The 
entire  class  is  watching  and  thinking.  The  thinking, 
moreover,  is  creative  rather  than  imitative.  With 
proper  psychological  development  pupils  will  grasp  for 
themselves  many  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  the 
natural  phenomena  that  control  their  every  day 
environment. 

The  socialized  projects  utilizes  the  sum  total  of 
the  concrete  experiences  of  the  entire  class.  The  aggre- 
gate is  a  great  reservoir  from  which  the  teacher  may 
draw.  Much  of  this  experience  is  superficial  and 
disorganized.  It  is  the  teacher's  duty,  however,  to 
organize  it  and  to  draw  from  it  the  truths  he  seeks. 
"The  unspoiled  attitude  of  childhood,  marked  by  ardent 
curiosity,  fertile  imagination,  and  love  of  experimental 
inquiry  is  his,  to  mold  and  shape." 

The  actual  worth  of  any  general  science  course  will 
always  depend,  in  a  large  measure,  on  the  qualities  of  the 
individual  teacher.  To  develop  initiative  in  the  pupil 
the  teacher  must  possess  initiative;  to  stimulate  interest, 
he  must  show  interest ;  to  arouse  enthusiasm,  he  must  be 
enthusiastic.  The  general  science  teacher  must  be  free 
from  the  bondage  of  conventional  procedure  and  petty 
technique.  He  must  always  work  in  sympathy  with 
his  pupils,  and  appreciate  fully  their  capacities,  interests* 
and  needs.  He  must  put  himself  at  the  standpoint  of 
the  pupils'  concrete  experiences,  challenge  their  obser- 
vations, draw  them  out  with  leading  questions,  stimulate 
them  in  their  search  for  truth,  and  help  them  to  organize 
their  scattered  experiences  into  worthwhile  generaliza- 
tions. 

Isolated  questions  have  little  value  in  this  develop- 
ment.   They  do  not  lead  anywhere,  neither  do  they 
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produce  the  state  of  mental  strain  or  perplexity  so 
essential  to  concentration.  The  entire  lesson  must  be  a 
constant  development;  sustained,  uninterrupted,  and 
leading  to  definite  conclusions. 

The  successful  " carrying  through"  of  a  socialized 
project  calls  for  the  best  efforts  of  the  teacher.  He  must 
have  a  large  background  of  science  expeiience.  He  must 
be  willing  to  meet  his  pupils  on  their  own  level,  and  be  a 
fellow  investigator  with  them.  He  must  be  sincere, 
frank,  resourceful,  sympathetic,  and  human.  He  must 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  common  things  about  him. 
He  must  be  observant  and  think  closely.  He  must  be 
stimulated  by  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  the  truths  he 
seeks  to  reveal.  Above  all  he  must  know  the  boys  and 
girls  he  teaches;  their  capacities,  needs,  and  desires. 
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NOTE  BOOKS. 


Pupils  should  be  required  to  write  up  the  results  of 
each  problem  development  carefully  and  neatly,  in  ink. 
Use  loose  sheets  of  the  regulation  punched  paper,  by 
8|,  furnished  for  science  work.  Instruct  pupils  to  write 
as  accurately  as  possible  what  is  done  in  class,  what 
they  see,  what  happens,  and  the  conclusions  reached. 
Have  them  illustrate  papers  with  neat  drawings. 

The  written  paper  is  an  essential  part  of  good  general 
science  teaching.  It  holds  each  pupil  strictly  responsible 
for  what  goes  on  in  class.  He  must  restate  facts,  obser- 
vations, and  generalizations  in  his  own  words.  This 
develops  habits  of  concentration  and  independent  think- 
ing. Ideas  are  better  crystallized.  Moreover  it  assures 
a  wholesome  attitude  of  earnestness  in  class. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  keep  all  papers,  when  ac- 
cepted, until  the  end  of  the  school  year.  At  that  time 
they  may  be  given  back  to  the  pupil.  Let  him  sort  and 
arrange  them  in  order,  make  an  index,  design  covers, 
and  bind  them  together  in  the  form  of  a  booklet.  This 
plan  furnishes  an  incentive  to  every  pupil  to  do  his  best 
work,  for  he  does  not  write  up  his  daily  science  paper 
for  the  teacher's  criticism  or  simply  for  a  good  mark. 
He  is  writing  a  real  science  book  of  his  own,  one  that 
will  be  worth  keeping  as  a  permanent  record  of  his  own 
achievements  in  science.  Past  experience  has  shown 
that  the  above  plan  not  only  assures  excellent 
results,  but  also  relieves  the  teacher  of  considerable 
responsibility. 
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INDIVIDUAL  PROJECTS. 


In  recognition  of  the  individual  interests  and  varying 
capacities  of  preadolescent  pupils,  certain  extra-curricula 
activities  should  be  offered  to  supplement  the  regular 
class  work.  Every  boy  or  girl  in  the  class  should  be 
urged  to  undertake  at  least  four  individual  projects 
during  the  school  year.  Let  him  select  projects  that 
appeal  especially  to  his  own  inteiests  and  desires. 
Urge  him  to  try  simple  experiments,  construct  things, 
consult  books,  and  cut  pictures  or  clippings  from 
current  papers  or  magazines.  A  neat  record  of  this 
work  should  be  kept  in  a  note  book,  or  on  the  loose 
sheets  of  punched  paper.  When  completed,  these  loose 
sheets  may  be  tied  together,  with  covers  and  index, 
making  a  very  attractive  little  booklet. 

The  following  individual  projects  have  been  tried  by 
boys  and  girls  with  excellent  results.  Many  others  will 
be  suggested  to  the  teacher. 

1.  Know  how  to  use  a  camera.    Develop  and  print  your 

own  pictures. 

2.  Take  "snap  shots"  of  birds  and  other  animals. 

3.  Take  "snap  shots"  of  natural  scenery,  such  as  lakes, 

rivers,  mountains,  waterfalls,  trees,  etc. 

4.  Make  a  collection  of  leaves  or  flowers. 

5.  Make  a  collection  of  moths  and  butterflies. 

6.  Make  a  collection  of  stones  and  minerals. 

7.  Make  a  collection  of  different  kinds  of  wood. 

8.  Make  a  book  of  "Stars  and  Planets."    Be  able  to  identify 

ten  constellations. 

9.  Make  a  study  of  the  solar  system,  including  the  sun, 

earth,  and  moon.    Use  the  "Old  Farmer's  Almanac." 

10.  Make  a  kite  that  will  fly. 

11.  Know  how  an  air  rifle  works.    Make  a  "pop  gun." 

12.  Make  a  glider  or  airplane  that  flies. 

13.  Make  a  sailboat  that  will  sail. 
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14.  Know  how  to  patch  and  vulcanize  the  inner  tube  of  an 

automobile  tire. 

15.  Find  out  how  an  air  pump  works. 

16.  Study  the  parts  and  operation  of  a  vacuum  cleaner. 

17.  Determine  the  best  methods  to  "air  out"  the  rooms  in 

your  house. 

18.  "Put  up"  at  least  six  cans  of  fruit  or  vegetables. 

19.  Know  how  to  preserve  eggs  in  water  glass. 

20.  Prepare  a  meal  in  a  tireless  cooker. 

21.  Make  a  collection  of  good  recipes  for  cooking. 

22.  Cook  and  serve  a  dinner  at  home  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

23.  Plan  appetizing,  well-balanced  school  lunches  for  one 

week. 

24.  Be  an  expert  camp  cook,  using  an  open  fire. 

25.  Learn  how  to  "rough  it"  during  vacation  time,  including 

camp  sites,  tenting,  beds,  precautions,  etc. 

26.  Make  a  siphon  and  demonstrate  it. 

27.  Make  a  water  wheel  or  turbine  that  runs. 

28.  Be  able  to  run  an  automobile  and  keep  it  in  good 

condition. 

29.  Make  a  toy  lift  pump  that  works. 

30.  Make  a  toy  force  pump  that  works. 

31.  Know  all  about  a  toy  steam  engine,  and  how  to  run  it. 

32.  Find  out  the  best  way  to  freeze  ice  cream  at  home. 

33.  Know  how  to  clean  out  a  trap  in  the  waste  pipe. 

34.  Study  the  source  and  safety  of  your  home  water  supply. 

35.  Know  how  to  repair  a  leaking  faucet. 

36.  Know  how  to  empty  and  fill  a  hot  water  tank. 

37.  Be  able  to  read  your  water  meter  and  determine  the  cost 

of  water. 

38.  Watch  the  changes  in  the  weather  for  one  month  and 

account  for  them. 

39.  Know  how  to  read  a  barometer  and  hygrometer. 

40.  Build  a  wind  mill  that  goes. 

41.  Make  a  wind  vane  and  set  it  up. 

42.  Know  how  to  plant  and  care  for  a  small  home  garden. 

43.  Make  plans  to  improve  the  home  grounds  with  flowers 

and  shrubs. 

44.  Draw  plans  of  a  house  you  would  like  to  live  in.  Collect 

drawings,  photographs,  etc. 

45.  Take  care  of  house  plants  during  the  winter,  and  be  able 

to  "slip"  geraniums,  begonias,  etc. 
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46.  Know  how  to  " graft"  and  "bud"  fruit  trees. 

47.  Be  able  to  kindle  a  fire  with  a  bow  and  drill. 

48.  Learn  the  best  way  to  kindle  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  range 

or  fireplace. 

49.  Know  how  to  check  a  fire  for  the  night. 

50.  Be  able  to  charge  a  fire  extinguisher  and  use  it. 

51.  Find  out  how  a  kerosene  or  gasolene  stove  works. 

52.  Make  a  fireless  cooker  and  use  it. 

53.  Make  your  own  home  safe  from  fire. 

54.  Study  the  parts  of  your  coal  or  gas  range  and  know  how 

to  operate  them. 

55.  Take  full  charge  of  the  heating  plant  for  one  month. 

56.  Clean  and  adjust  the  top  burners  of  your  gas  range,  so  as 

to  get  the  best  results. 

57.  Be  able  to  adjust  a  mantle  gas  lamp,  and  change  a  mantle. 

58.  Know  how  to  read  your  gas  meter  and  figure  the  cost  of 

gas. 

59.  Cut  down  the  cost  of  gas  in  your  home. 

60.  Draw  plans  to  show  how  your  house  is  wired  for  elec- 

tricity. 

61.  Know  how  an  electric  meter  works  and  how  to  read  it. 

Be  able  to  check  the  monthly  bill  for  electricity. 

62.  Know  all  about  an  electric  bulb  and  how  it  is  made. 

63.  Be  able  to  install  a  new  fuse  when  one  "  blows  out." 

64.  Make  an  electro-magnet  that  works. 

65.  Make  a  compass  that  tells  direction. 

66.  Know  how  to  "set  up"  and  operate  a  wireless  set. 

67.  Make  a  medical  coil  at  home. 

68.  Find  out  how  a  pocket  flashlight  works. 

69.  Find  out  how  a  toy  motor  or  dynamo  works.    Know  how 

to  run  and  repair  them. 

70.  Examine  electric  bells  and   find  out  how  they  work. 

Study  your  own  bell  system.  Install  a  new  one  if 
needed. 

71.  Be  able  to  plate  articles  at  home  with  copper,  nickel  or 

silver. 

72.  Make  a  telegraph  key  and  sounder  and  demonstrate  them. 

73.  Find  out  how  your  phonograph  works.    How  are  the 

sounds  reproduced?    How  are  records  made? 

74.  Examine  the  piano  at  home.    How  is  it  made?  .  How  are 

the  different  sounds  produced? 

75.  Make  a  simple  musical  instrument  that  works. 
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76.  Know  how  a   washing  machine  works,   and  how  to 

operate  it. 

77.  Be  able  to  use  different  kinds  of  dyes. 

78.  Make  a  collection  of  cloth  samples  and  be  able  to  name 

them. 

79.  Know  how  to  make  bread  and  bake  it. 

80.  Stud}'  the  refrigerator.    Clean  and  care  for  it  for  one 

month. 

81.  Learn  how  to  pasteurize  milk  and  make  it  safe  to  use. 

82.  Study  the  parts  of  an  old  clock.    Find  out  why  it  runs 

and  keeps  time. 
.83.    Make  a  periscope  and  demonstrate  it. 

84.  Know  how  to  take  your  bicycle  apart  and  clean  it. 

85.  Learn  how  to  use  a  soldering  outfit. 

86.  Find  out  the  best  ways  to  dust  and  sweep  a  room. 

87.  Be  able  to  mix  paints,  stains,  putty,  plaster,  calcimine, 

lime,  cement,  etc. 

88.  Clean  and  paint  the  woodwork  in  one  room  at  home. 

89.  Remove  a  broken  window  pane,  and  set  in  a  new  one. 

90.  Keep  your  body  in  the  best  physical  condition.  Have 

your  eyes  tested  and  teeth  examined.  Make  a  perfect 
record  for  sound  teeth. 
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GENERAL  SCIENCE  LIBRARY. 


An  important  part  of  the  equipment  for  general 
science  consists  of  a  library  of  selected  science  books 
and  magazines  that  appeal  to  boys  and  girls.  The 
following  list  consists  of  publications  that  have  been 
tested  and  found  especially  valuable. 

MAGAZINES. 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  239  Fourth  avenue,  New  York. 
The  Scientific  Monthly,  Science  Press,  Garrison,  N.  Y. 
National  Geographic  Society,  Hubbard  Memorial  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Nature.    Macmillan  &  Co.,  St.  Martin's  street,  London,  W.  C. 

Philosophy  of  Health.    J.  H.  Tilden,  M.  D.,  Denver. 

Nature  Study  Review,  Comstock  Publishing  Company,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Popular  Mechanics,  6  North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago. 

Bird  Lore.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Kodakery,  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Good  Housekeeping,  119  West  Fortieth  street,  New  York. 
Illustrated  World,  Drexel  avenue  and  Fifty-eighth  street,  Chicago. 
Electrical  Experimenter,  Experimenter  Publishing  Company,  233  Fulton 
street,  New  York. 

BOOK  LIST. 

Trees  Every  Child  Should  Know.    J.  E.  Rogers.   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
Birds  of  Village  and  Field.    F.  I.  Merriam.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.    Official  Handbook.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
Child's  Book  of  Knowledge.    F.  H.  Hinckley  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Wonders  of  Science-   E.  M.  Tappan,  editor.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
The  Story  Book  of  Science.    J.  H.  Fabre.    Century  Company. 
The  Book  of  Knowledge.    The  Grolier  Society,  New  York. 
The  Book  of  Wonders.    Presbrey  Syndicate,  New  York. 
Experimental  Science.    Hopkins.    Munn  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Miracles  of  Science.    Williams.    Harper  &  Bros. 
Science  Byways.    Proctor.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
Earth  and  Sky  Every  Child  Should  Know.    J.  E.  Rogers.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co. 

The  Friendly  Stars.    M.  E.  Marten.    Harper  &  Bros. 
The  Book  of  Stars.    A.  F.  Collins.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Giant  Sun  and  His  Family.    M.  Proctor.    Silver  Burdett  &  Co. 
Let  me  Explain.    Williams.    Caldwell  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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The  Threshold  of  Science.    Wright.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
Story  of  Great  Inventions.    E.  E.  Burns.    Harper  &  Bros. 
Great  Inventors  and  Their  Inventions.    F.  P.  Bachman.  American 
Book  Company. 

The  Outdoor  Handy  Book.    D.  C.  Beard.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
The  Field  and  Forest  Handy  Book.    D.  C.  Beard.    Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

Something  to  do,  Boys.    E.  A.  Foster.    W.  A.  Wilde  &  Co. 
Bacteria,  Yeasts  and  Molds.    Conn.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
The  Story  of  Germ  Life.    Conn.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Healthy  Living.    Winslow.    Charles  E.  Merrill  Company. 
Good  Health.    Jewett.    Ginn  &  Co. 
How  to  Live.    Fisher  and  Fiske.    Funk  &  Wagnalls. 
Preventable  Diseases.    Woods  Hutchinson.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Handbook  of  Health.    Woods  Hutchinson.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Primer  of  Sanitation.    Ritchie.    World  Book  Company. 
The  Kingdom  of  Dust.    Ogden.    Popular  Mechanics  Company,  Chicago. 
Feeding  the  Family.    Mary  S.  Rose.    The  Macmillan  Company. 
Food,  What  it  is  and  Does.    Edith  Grier.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Food  and  Household  Management.    Kinne  &  Cooley.    The  MacMillan 
Company. 

The  Boy  Electrician.    Morgan.    Allyn  &  Bacon. 
Harper's  Everyday  Electricity.    D.  S.  Shafer.    Harper  &  Bros. 
Electricity  and  its  Everyday  Uses.    J.  F.  Woodhull.    Doubleday,  Page 
&Co. 

The  Book  of  Electricity.    A.  F.  Collins.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Fuels  of  the  Household.    Marian  White.    Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  Boston. 
Boy's  Book  of  Inventions.    R.  S.  Baker.    Doubleday  &  McClure. 
Avoidance  of  Fires.    Weeks.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

The  Wonder  Book  of  the  Atmosphere.  E.  J.  Houston.  Fred  A.  Stokes 
Company. 

The  Thermometer  and  its  Family  Tree.  P.  R.  Jameson.  Taylor  Instru- 
ment Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Weather  Series  for  the  Amateur.  P.  F.  Jameson.  Taylor  Instrument 
Company,  Rochester,  N  .Y. 

Fresh  Air  and  How  to  Use  It.  National  Association  for  Study  of  Tuber- 
culosis, 105  East  Twenty-Second  street,  New  York. 

The  House  Fly.    Howard.    Fred  A.  Stokes  Company. 

Our  Insect  Friends  and  Enemies.    Smith.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Farm  Friends  and  Farm  Foes.    Weed.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Life  History  of  American  Insects.    Weed.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

A  Year  in  a  Coal  Mine.    Husband.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

The  Story  of  Oil.    W.  S.  Tower.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

From  Wool  to  Cloth.    American  Woolen  Company,  Boston. 

How  the  World  is  Clothed.    F.  G.  Carpenter.    American  Book  Company. 

Shelter  and  Clothing.    Kinne  &  Cooley.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  Study  of  Fabrics.    Turner.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Forms  of  Water.    Tyndall.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Diggers  in  the  Earth.    E.  M.  Tappan.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
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LIST  OF  FARMERS'  BULLETINS. 

(Published  by  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

No.   44.  Commercial  Fertilizers. 

No.   54.  Some  Common  Birds. 

No.  127.  Important  Insecticides. 

No.  154.  The  Home  Fruit  Garden. 

No.  157.  The  Propagation  of  Plants. 

No.  203.  Canned  Fruits,  Preserves,  and  Jellies. 

No.  255.  The  Home  Vegetable  Garden. 

No.  345.  Some  Common  Disinfectants. 

No.  348.  Bacteria  iD  Milk. 

No.  375.  Care  of  Food  in  the  Home. 

No.  389.  Bread  and  Bread  Making. 

No.  459.  House  Flies. 

No.  839.  Canning  by  the  Cold- Pack  Method. 
Note. —  Additional  lists  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  pamphlet. 


/ 
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SUPPLIES  AND  APPARATUS. 


COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT. 

The  following  lists  include  all  the  supplies  and  appara- 
tus needed  for  the  complete  course  of  study  in  general 
science  for  intermediate  classes  as  outlined  in  pamphlets 
2  to  14,  inclusive.  Teachers  will  note  that  a  special 
list  of  supplies  and  apparatus  is  given  at  the  end  of  each 
pamphlet.  If  any  pamphlet  is  omitted,  the  special 
list  of  supplies  and  apparatus  for  that  pamphlet  should 
be  omitted  from  the  following  complete  lists. 

Gradually  it  is  expected  that  each  school  will  have 
one  room  equipped  for  the  teaching  of  science  depart- 
mentally  in  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  standard  size  demonstration  desk  is  suggested 
below  as  part  of  the  necessary  equipment. 

In  order  to  specify  carefully  and  accurately  the 
various  items  listed  below,  the  council  used  the  cata- 
logues of  the  L.  E.  Knott  Apparatus  Company,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  The  numbers  are  taken  from  these 
catalogues.  Don't  omit  them  when  ordering.  These 
same  supplies  will  be  furnished  promptly  by  other 
apparatus  companies,  and  opportunities  for  competitive 
bids  should  be  offered  to  these  houses. 


CHEMICAL  APPARATUS. 

4  Pyrex  glass  beakers,  Griffin  lip,  600  cubic  centimeters    .      .  3628/ 

10  Pyrex  glass  Erlenmeyer  flasks,  500  cubic  centimeters      .      .  5421<7 

1  Bunsen's  glass  funnel,  4-inch   5450d 

4  Wide  mouth  glass  bottles,  |-pint  (8-ounce)       ....  3738a" 

1  Cylindrical  jar  (12-inch  by  3-inch)   31-2506 

1  Steel  forceps   5445 

1  Blowpipe,  brass,  plain   3710a 

1  Deflagrating  spoon,  iron   65746 

2  Packages  iron  gauze  with  asbestos  center   5632 

1  Box  gummed  labels  (1-inch  by  1-inch),  No.  217      .      .  5750 

1  Package  filter  paper,  4-inch   53656 

1  Wood  test  tube  rack  for  thirteen  tubes,  with  drying  pins      .  6715 
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20  Feet  antimony  rubber  tubing,  ^-inch   6500 

6  Feet  antimony  rubber  tubing,  f-inch   6500 

2  Test  tube  clamps  *  .  4040 

2  Battery  jars,  6-inch  by  8-inch      .      .      .                         .  31- 265c 

2  Thistle  tubes,  10-inch   6955a 

1  Gross  test  tubes,  6-inch  by  1-inch   6795a 

3  Pounds  glass  tubing,  j-inch   6970 

2  Pounds  glass  tubing,  f-inch   6970 

8  Ounces  glass  capillary  tubing,  1  number  bore    ....  6973 

18  Glass  petri  dishes,  4-inch   5159 

2  Triangular  files,  5-inch   5351 

4  Two-holed  antimony  rubber  stoppers  to  fit  500  cubic  centime- 

ters, Erlenmeyer  flasks  (K28)   6515 

4  One-holed  antimony  rubber  stoppers  to  fit  500-cubic  centi- 
meters, Erlenmeyer  flasks  (K28)   6515 

2  Solid  antimony  rubber  stoppers  to  fit  500-cubic  centimeters, 

Erlenmeyer  flasks  (K28)   6515 

4  One-holed  antimony  rubber  stoppers  to  fit  6-inch  by  1-inch 

test  tubes  (K25)   6515 

2  Two-holed  antimony  rubber  stoppers  to  fit  one  half-pint  wide- 
mouth  bottles  (K30)   6515 

2  One-holed  antimony  rubber  stoppers  to  fit  one  half-pint  wide- 
mouth  bottles  (K30)   6515 

1  Porcelain  evaporating  dish,  10-inch  diameter    ....  51416 

1  Dozen  paraffin  candles  (12S)   70-506 

1  Soldering  outfit   6542 

1  Centigrade  chemical  thermometer      .      .            .      .      .  63-51 

2  Fahrenheit  chemical  thermometers,  stem  scale,  white  enamel 

back,  15-220  degrees  Fahrenheit   63-56 

1  Ground  glass  ungraduated  thermometer   63-20 

PHYSICAL  APPARATUS. 

6  Magnifiers  '           .  5815 

1  Hall's  improved  pressure  gauge   .      .      .      .      .      .      .  32-60 

1  Liquid  level  communicating  tubes       ......  32-185 

1  Overflow  can   .  .31-18 

1  Convectional  current  apparatus,  for  liquids      ....  61-150 

1  Convectional  current  apparatus,  for  air   61-160 

3  Bunsen  burners      .      .            .      .      .  ~    .      .      .      .  60-20 

1  Rubber  bag,  pure  gum   43-230 

1  Barometer  tube   41-155 

1  Gilley  improved  mercury  well   41-160 

1  Sensitive  hand  balance   15-200 

2  Ring  stands   6691c 

4  Open  side  rings,  4-inch   6461c 

1  Set  brass  weights,  1  centigram  to  100  grams     ....  16-315 

2  Burette  clamps   4000 

1  Bunsen 's  clamp,  round* jaws   4006 

2  Clamp  holders   4017 

2  Screw  compressors   4032a 
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1  Glass  model  lift  pump   35-30 

1  Glass  model  force  pump   35-32 

1  Hoffman's  H-form  electrolysis  of  water  apparatus,  large  dem- 
onstration form,  special,  with  glass  stopcocks. 


1  Copper  rod,  12-inch  by  ^-inch. 
1  Aluminum  rod,  12-inch  by  ^-mch. 
1  Brass  rod,  12-inch  by  f-inch. 

1  Iron  rod,  12-inch  by  ^-inch. 

4  Soft  iron  rods,  6-inch  by  ^-inch. 

2  Straight  form  glass  lamp  chimneys   61-161 

1  Nickel-plated  cup  (calorimeter)   66-65 

2  Packages  picture  cord   90-75 

1  Yard  and  meter  stick   11-10 

1  Tuning  fork,  Pitch  A   51-55 

1  Tuning  fork,  Pitch  C   51-57 

1  Demonstration  organ  pipe   51-295 

1  National  school  sonometer   53-115 

1  Set  sonometer  wires  (set  of  three)   53-117 

1  Hand  air  pump  '.      .      .  42-75 

1  Dozen  assorted  test  tubes  (different  sizes). 

4  Ounces  spring  brass  wire  No.  27    90-45c 

4  Ounces  iron  wire  No.  27    90-706 


CHEMICALS. 
6  Pounds  bottle  hydrochloric  acid. 
9  Pounds  bottle  sulphuric  acid. 
2  Pounds  ammonium  chloride  (sal-ammoniac). 

4  Ounces  agar-agar. 

1  Pound  bleaching  powder. 

1  Pound  charcoal,  wood,  lumps. 

2  Pounds  copper  sulphate,  crystals. 
1  Pound  ether,  U.  S.  P. 

1  Gallon  alcohol,  denatured. 

1  Ounce  iodine.,  resublimed,  U.  S.  P. 

8  Ounces  manganese  dioxide,  powdered,  95  per  cent. 

5  Pounds  marble  chips  (calcium  carbonate). 
4  Ounces  magnesium  powder. 

2  Pounds  mercury,  redistilled. 

6  Sheets  litmus  paper,  red. 

6  Sheets,  litmus  paper,  blue. 

4  Ounces  phosphorus,  yellow,  sticks. 

1  Pound  potassium  chlorate,  crystallized. 

4  Ounces  potassium  iodide,  crystallized,  U.  S.  P. 

4  Ounces  potassium  hydroxide,  sticks. 

8  Ounces  sulphur  flowers. 

1  Pound  zinc,  granulated,  mossy. 

1  Ounce  congo  red. 

4  Ounces  logwood,  ground. 

1  Ounce  cochineal. 

8  Ounces  formaldehyde,  37  per  cent. 
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2  Pounds  calcium  oxide  (quick  lime). 
4  Ounces  potassium  permanganate. 

1  Pound  bone  black. 

3  Pounds  paraffine,  solid. 

1  Pound  sodium  nitrate  (Chili  saltpeter). 

1  Pound  alum,  common. 

1  Pound  sealing  wax,  in  sticks. 


1  Square  foot  sheet  zinc. 
1  Square  foot  sheet  lead. 
1  Square  foot  sheet  copper. 

1  Carbon  cylinder  LeClanche  battery. 

2  Bar  magnets,  8-inch  by  |-inch  by  |-inch  each. 

2  Pounds  iron  filings,  fine  and  clean  80-180 

1  Magnetic  compass,  50-millimeter  diameter       ....  81-78 

1  Magnetic  needle  81-12 

4  Wood  push  buttons   90-370 

1  Natural  magnet  80-10 

1  Horseshoe  magnet,  6-inch  80-26 

1  St.  Louis  motor  (Central  Scientific  Company,  Chicago)  .      .  3745 

4  Sticks  carbon  for  an  arc  lamp,  6  inches  long. 

4  Strips  sheet  iron,  4-inch  by  ^-inch. 

4  Strips  sheet  iron,  3-inch  by  f-inch. 

4  Feet  brass  tubing,  ^-inch  outside  diameter. 

HARDWARE  SUPPLIES  AND  KITCHEN  UTENSILS. 
1  Dozen  stove  bolts  1  ^  inch  by  yVinch. 
1  Medium  screw  driver. 
1  Monkey  wrench  (small). 
6  Lightning  seal  jars,  1  pint. 
4  Lighting  seal  jars,  1  quart. 
1  Side  cutting  pliers. 
1  Claw  hammer. 
1  Bicycle  pump. 

1  Package  rubber  rings,  io  fit  jars. 

1  Box  assorted  screws  (small  and  medium). 

1  Pound  iron  wire  nails,  assorted. 
6  Spikes,  five-inch. 

2  Tall  lamp  chimneys. 

1  Kerosene  lamp,  medium  large. 

2  Two-quart  agate  ware  kettles. 
4  Milk  bottles,  quart. 

\  Dozen  drinking  glasses. 
1  Large  dish  pan. 


ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES. 


5 
5 
1 
3 
1 


Pounds  insulated  copper  wire,  No.  18. 
Pounds  insulated  copper  wire,  No.  26. 
Pound  bare  soft  iron  wire,  No.  18. 
Dissectible  iron  box  bells 
Dissectible  iron  clad  buzzer  . 


90-525 
90-545 
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6  Teaspoons. 

1  Large  knife. 

4  White  soup  plates,  large. 

4  White  dinner  plates. 

2  Tablespoons. 

2  Two-quart  shallow  pans,  agate  ware- 
1  White  bowl,  large  size. 

1  Glass  bowl,  large  size. 

3  Tin  plates,  large  size. 
1  Salt  shaker,  large. 

1  One-gallon  bottle. 

1  Tin  quart  measure. 

1  Tin  gallon  measure. 

1  Package  large  carpet  tacks. 

1  Dozen  Dennison's  card  holders  No.  112. 

2  Lamp  wicks,  large. 
1  Garden  spade. 

1  Garden  hoe. 
1  Garden  rake. 
1  Tape  measure. 

1  Glass  cutter. 

6  Pieces  window  glass,  4-inch  by  4-inch. 
6  Pieces  window  glass,  6-inch  by  6-inch. 
6  Flower  pot  saucers,  large. 

2  Pounds  whiting. 

2  Pounds  plaster  of  paris. 

5  Pounds  cement. 
1  Pint  shellac. 

1  Small  can  white  paint. 

4  Ounces  burnt  umber. 
1  Pint  linseed  oil. 

\  Pint  turpentine. 
\  Pint  varnish. 

DEMONSTRATION  DESK. 
The  demonstration  desk  should  be  somewhat  as  follows: 
6  feet  by  2|  feet  by  2  feet  8  inches. 

2  Tiers  of  drawers,  4  in  each  tier,  each  drawer  2  feet  by  2  feet  by  4  inches. 
A  sink,  preferably  in  the  center  of  the  table,  1$  feet  by  1  foot  by  6  inches, 

with  faucet  folding  into  it  when  not  in  use. 
2  Single  gas  cocks  and  electric  socket  for  plug. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SUPPLIES. 


5  Yards  cheese  cloth. 

1  Pound  washing  soda. 

1  Pound  lump  sugar. 

1  Roll  absorbent  cotton. 

1  Lot  diamond  dyes  for  wool. 

1  Lot  diamond  dyes  for  cotton. 

1  Can  lye,  concentrated. 


1  Spool  silk  thread. 

1  Pound  can  baking  soda. 

1  Quart  gasolene. 

2  Pounds  table  salt. 
1  Bottle  red  ink. 

1  Quart  molasses. 

1  Pound  box  of  cornstarch. 
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Granite,  samples. 
Sandstone,  samples. 
Pudding  stone,  samples. 
Trap  rock,  samples. 
Slate,  samples. 
Quartz,  samples. 
Samples  of  zinc,  lead  and  tin. 
Sand. 


Clay. 

Unslaked  lime  (quick  lime). 

Slaked  lime. 

Wood  ashes. 

Loam. 

Leaf  mold. 

Cocoanut  fiber. 


SPECIAL  APPARATUS. 
1  Planisphere  (Whittakerj,  Hammett  &  Co. 
6  Charts,  star  craft,  Hammett  <fc  Co. 
12  Kindergarten  Looms.  Hammett  <fc  Co. 
1  Set  monthly  evening  sky  maps  (Leon  Barritt )  Brookly,  X.  Y. 

1  Aneroid  barometer  

1  Masons  wet  and  dry  bulb  hygrometer  


For  Schools  not  Supplied  with  Illuminating  Gas. 

1  Glass  alcohol  lamp,  8  ounce   .55706 

2  Hot  blast  alcohol  stoves   60-120 

1  Gasolene  blast  lamp   3GS7 


DRY  CELLS. 

Buy  dry  cells  as  needed  from  local  stores,  as  they  "run  down"  very 
quickly.  About  one  dozen  needed.  Have  all  cells  tested.  They  should 
test  from  25  to  30  amperes  each. 


UNSLAKED  LIME. 
Buy  unslaked  lime  when  needed  and  use  at  once.    About  ten  pounds 
required. 

LIME  WATER. 

Lime  water  may  be  made  as  follows:  Put  three  or  four  lumps  of  unslaked 
lime,  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  into  a  pan.  Add  one  quart  of  cold  water. 
Notice  that  the  lumps  break  up  and  the  water  becomes  hot.  After  the 
mixture  cools  pour  it  into  a  gallon  bottle.  Add  cold  water  until  the  bottle 
is  filled.  Stopper  tightly.  Let  it  stand  for  several  hours.  Lime  settles 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  leaving  clear  lime  water  above  it.  Siphon  off 
the  clear  lime  water  as  needed.  Refill  the  bottle  with  cold  water  and 
shake.  The  bottle  may  be  refilled  with  water  many  time  before  a  new 
lime  mixture  is  needed. 
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This  outline  of  work  has  been  prepared  by  a  council, 
comprising  teachers  in  the  high,  intermediate,  and  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  city,  under  the  supervision  of 
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District;  Frances  E.  Murphy,  Phillips  Brooks  District,  and  Bertha  C. 
Quinnam,  Roger  Wolcott  District, 
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PHEFACE. 


Nature  study  presents  an  almost  unlimited  field  of 
material  to  select  from.  It  is  a  subject  that  affords 
opportunity  for  much  informal  discussion  in  class-room 
work.  Some  time  should  be  allowed  during  each  lesson 
for  this  informal  discussion,  and  an  occasional  full  lesson 
should  be  devoted  to  it,  when  miscellaneous  specimens 
collected  by  the  children  should  be  used. 

The  following  projects  are  outlined  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a  certain  definiteness  to  the  work.  These 
projects  have  been  successfully  carried  out  in  the  class- 
room. Outside  observation  has  played  an  important 
part  in  some  of  them.  They  are  not  necessarily  complete 
in  every  case.  Some  teachers  may  wish  to  carry  them 
beyond  the  limits  suggested. 

A  few  excursions  for  the  purpose  of  observing  bird 
life,  insect  life,  wild  flowers,  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  should 
be  taken  each  year.  A  record  of  the  observations  made 
by  the  children,  together  with  observations  made  by 
them  on  other  occasions,  should  be  kept  by  the  children 
in  their  blank  books.  Reports  on  these  observations 
should  play  an  important  part  in  the  science  period. 

For  additional  work  in  nature  study,  see  pamphlet 
No  15,  "Gardening." 
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PROJECT  I.    A  STUDY  OF  FLOWERS. 

Problem  1.  To  Make  a  Collection  of  Common 
Wild  Flowers  and  be  Able  to  Identify  Them. 

Let  children  bring  in  wild  flowers,  which  are  placed  in 
vases,  studied,  named  and  labeled.  Make  a  key  to  the 
classification  of  common  types.  Let  children  make 
individual  collections,  first  pressing,  and  then  mounting 
and  labeling  specimens. 

In  the  spring  a  wild-flower  diary  may  be  made.  As 
the  flowers  are  brought  in  by  members  of  the  class, 
they  are  identified  and  entered  upon  the  diary,  which 
is  kept  on  the  board.  Classes  may  rival  each  other  in 
making  these  diaries. 

Problem  2.    To  Study  the  Parts  of  a  Flower. 

Use  sweet  peas,  gladioli,  nasturtiums  or  tulips.  Each 
member  of  the  class  provided  with  a  specimen.  Draw 
all  parts  carefully.  Examine  a  flower.  What  is  found 
at  the  top  of  the  stem?  This  is  the  calyx  which  supports 
the  flower.  Label. 

Examine  colored  parts.  Made  up  of  petals,  called 
corolla.  Use  is  to  give  beauty,  attract  bees  and  other 
insects,  and  protect  inner  parts.  Here  a  brief  study  of 
relation  of  insects  and  flowers  may  be  taken.  Label. 

What  is  found  inside  the  flower?  These  stems  are 
stamens.  Look  at  the  top  of  each  stamen.  Notice  the 
little  bag  filled  with  powder.  The  work  of  each  stamen 
is  to  produce  this  powder,  or  pollen.  Label. 

Notice  one  or  more  stems  different  from  the  stamens. 
How  do  they  differ?  This  is  the  pistil.  Notice  that  the 
top  is  sticky.    This  is  the  stigma.  Label. 

Pull  off  petals.  Make  drawing  and  label.  Make 
drawing  of  one  stamen. 

Take  off  stamens  leaving  pistil  only.  Find  three 
parts  of  pistil:  Stigma,  style  and  ovary  at  the  bottom. 
Label. 
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Open  ovary.  Examine  interior.  From  ovaries  at 
different  stages,  show  that  it  is  the  ovary  which  grows 
into  the  fruit,  and  contains  the  seeds. 

The  seed  is  formed  by  having  pollen  fall  on  the  stigma, 
grow  down  the  style  to  the  ovary,  where  it  causes  the 
seeds  to  ripen. 

Xote. —  The  development  of  the  ovary  of  the  apple 
makes  a  good  illustration. 

Problem  3.    How  Do  Seeds  Travel? 

Have  children  bring  into  class,  seeds  of  trees,  and  of 
plants  not  cultivated.  Examine,  to  discover  what  means 
they  have  of  traveling. 

The  following  is  a  suggestive  list : 

By  means  of  wings:  Maple,  ash,  etc. 

By  means  of  plumes :  Milkweed,  aster,  etc. 

By  means  of  shape:  Acorn,  horse  chestnut. 

By  means  of  prongs:  Burdock,  beggars-ticks. 

By  means  of  water:  Birds,  and  by  having  animals, 
such  as  squirrels,  carry  them. 

PROJECT  II.  A  STUDY  OF  TREES. 
Problem  1.    Or  What  Use  are  Trees? 

Home  preparation:  To  make  a  list  of  all  the  things 
in  the  home  that  were  ever  a  part  of  a  tree:  and  to  add 
as  many  other  uses  as  possible. 

Class  work:  To  summarize  these  uses.  As  children 
sit  in  chairs  have  them  name  the  things  in  their  immedi- 
ate surroundings  which  were  once  parts  of  trees. 

Example:  The  chairs  they  sit  upon:  the  floor  their 
feet  rest  upon:  the  desks  they  write  upon:  the  pens  or 
pencils  they  write  with:  the  rulers,  the  paper,  the 
erasers. 

Problem  2.    How  can  I  Know  the  Trees? 
Preparation:  Collect  and  mount  specimens  of  leaves 
from  trees  in  the  vicinity. 

Class  work:  Study  specimens  which  the  teacher  has 
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mounted.  Learn  the  characteristics  of  each  leaf  and 
fruit,  if  possible.  Study  pictures  of  trees,  and  locate 
trees  like  them.  Read  descriptions  in  books  so  that 
new  trees  and  plants  may  be  classified  outside  of  school. 

Suggested  list:  Red,  rock,  Norway,  silver,  and  syca- 
more maple;  red,  white,  and  black  oak;  elm;  poplar; 
tulip  tree;  ash;  pine;  spruce;  hemlock. 

Problem  3.    How  can  I  Know  the  Woods? 
Study  the  characteristics  and  uses  of  common  kinds 
of  woods.    Specimens  may  be  obtained  from  the  Manual 
Arts  Department. 

PROJECT  III.    COMMON  PESTS  OF  THE 
HOUSEHOLD. 

Problem  1.  A  Study  of  the  House  Fly. 
Examine  a  fly  at  home.  Into  how  many  parts  is  the 
body  divided?  Describe  each  part.  How  many  wings 
has  a  fly?  How  many  eyes?  Where  are  the  eyes 
located?  Count  the  number  of  legs.  What  are  they 
fitted  for?  How  do  flies  walk  on  the  ceiling?  Place  a 
few  grains  of  sugar  on  the  table.  Watch  a  fly  eat 
them.  How  do  flies  eat?  Where  do  flies  lay  eggs? 
What  comes  out  of  these  eggs  when  they  hatch?  Ex- 
plain how  the  larvae  change  to  adult  flies.  Why  are 
flies  dangerous?  How  can  you  help  to  exterminate 
them? 

Problem  2.  A  Study  of  the  Mosquito. 
Examine  a  mosquito.  Describe  it.  Make  a  draw- 
ing to  show  the  parts.  Where  do  mosquitoes  come 
from?  A  few  "wrigglers"  can  be  obtained  easily  from 
stagnant  pools  or  ponds.  Simply  dip  up  a  jar  full  of 
the  water  and  examine  it.  If  u wrigglers"  are  present 
they  can  be  seen  very  plainly,  when  the  jar  is  held  up 
to  the  light.  Cover  the  top  of  the  jar  with  cheese  cloth 
and  let  the  children  watch  the  developments  of  the 
larvae.    Notice  how  the  larvae  breathe.    Watch  the 
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changes  from  larva,  to  pupa,  to  adult.  Do  male  and 
female  mosquitoes  eat  the  same  kind  of  food?  Do  all 
mosquitoes  produce  a  singing  sound?  How  is  this 
sound  produced?  Why  are  mosquitoes  a  menace  to  the 
health  of  a  community?    How  are  they  exterminated? 

Problem  3.  A  Study  of  the  Clothes  Moth. 
Clothes  moths  are  little  buff-colored  insects,  often 
seen  flitting  about  the  rooms  at  night.  If  possible, 
capture  some  of  these  moths  and  take  them  to  school. 
Where  do  these  moths  lay  their  eggs?  What  comes  out 
of  the  eggs  when  they  hatch?  Describe  the  caterpillars. 
Bring  to  school  garments  that  have  been  eaten  by  the 
larvae.  How  can  you  prevent  clothes  moths  from  de- 
stroying woolens  and  other  materials  at  home? 

PROJECT  IV.    COMMON  INSECTS  OF 
GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Problem  1.    A  Study  of  Gall  Insects. 

Galls  produced  by  gall  insects  furnish  an  abundant 
supply  of  specimens  for  beginning  the  work  in  nature 
study  in  September,  although  gall  formations  on  differ- 
ent varieties  of  leaves  may  be  studied  in  June.  So 
many  varieities  of  excrescences  will  be  easily  found  that 
each  member  of  the  class  can  be  supplied  with  a  different 
variety.  Place  specimens  of  the  same  variety  in  a 
small  glass  jar.  Cover  the  top  with  paper  perforated 
with  a  pin,  or  with  cheese  cloth. 

The  varieties  most  likely  to  be  brought  into  school  by 
the  children  are:  The  willow  galls,  including  the  pine- 
cone  gall;  the  rose  galls,  including  the  mossy-rose  gall; 
the  blackberry  and  blueberry  galls;  and  the  goldenrod 
galls,  both  the  hollow  elliptical  gall  caused  by  the  gall 
moth,  and  the  solid  round  gall,  caused  by  a  gall  fly. 
Numerous  other  galls  will  be  collected,  including  galls 
on  leaves,  caused  by  gall  gnats  and  plant  lice. 

The  galls  brought  into  school  in  September  and 
October  should  be  used  to  study  the  larva  stage  of  the 
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insects.  New  specimens  may  be  procured  in  March 
and  April  to  study  the  other  stages.  For  the  most  part 
fall  specimens  will  serve  for  the  study  of  the  three  stages, 
but  sometimes  the  heat  of  the  school  room  will  dry  the 
galls  and  kill  the  larvae  in  them. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  our  native  galls,  the 
use  made  of  foreign  galls  should  be  brought  out.  Have 
the  children  ascertain  why  our  native  galls  are  not  of 
commercial  value. 

Problem  2.  A  Study  of  the  Carrot  Worm.  (The 
Larva  of  the  Black  Swallow-Tail  Butterfly). 

This  species  is  very  common  in  our  locality  and  can 
be  studied  in  school  in  three  stages  of  its  life  history; 
viz.,  the  larva,  pupa,  and  imago  stages. 

Have  the  children  collect  larva?  in  September  and 
October  before  the  killing  frosts  come.  Put  the  larva? 
in  Mason  quart  jars  or  similar  receptacles.  Feed  them 
on  carrot,  parsnip,  or  parsley  leaves.  Put  a  few  sticks  in 
the  jars  to  furnish  good  pupating  places. 

Observe  the  method  by  which  the  larva  makes  its 
attachment  to  the  stick  or  even  to  the  side  of  the  jar. 
Contrast  the  method  of  pupation  with  that  of  the  larva? 
of  moths  which  are  studied  in  the  class-room.  Note  the 
absence  of  cocoon  and  the  gradual  change  from  the  larva 
stated  to  the  bare  chrysalid. 

Keep  a  little  moss  in  the  jar  and  dampen  it  from  time 
to  time  to  prevent  the  chrysalids  from  becoming  dry 
and  hard. 

As  this  species  is  easily  attacked  by  parasites,  prin- 
cipally by  those  of  the  ichneumon  variety,  a  number  of 
these  parasites  will  probably  develop  in  the  chrysalid 
cases,  thereby  affording  an  opportunity  to  study  some 
very  beneficial  insects. 

Problem  3.    A  Study  of  the  Gypsy  Moth. 
In  spite  of  all  the  precaution  which  the  authorities  in 
our  Massachusetts  cities  and  towns  have  taken,  the 
gypsy  moth  is  still  prevalent  in  our  communities. 
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Wherever  there  are  oak,  maple,  or  fruit  trees  this  pest 
continues  to  appear  from  year  to  year. 

Collect  eggs  of  the  gypsy  moth  during  the  fall  or  early 
spring.  The}r  will  be  found  in  brown  masses,  principally 
on  oak  and  maple  trees.  Those  collected  in  the  fall  will 
hatch  before  the  young  caterpillars  can  be  fed,  but  the 
children  will  be  interested  to  see  the  large  number  of 
larvae  which  will  emerge  from  an  egg  mass,  and  also  that 
the  young  caterpillars  are  supplied  with  silk.  This 
enables  thenl  to  make  "tracks"  by  which  they  may  find 
their  way  back  to  their  point  of  departure,  or  by  which 
they  may  lower  themselves  to  other  places. 

Eggs  obtained  in  the  spring,  just  after  the  April  vaca- 
tion, will  hatch  when  leaves  for  feeding  the  larvae  can  be 
procured.  When  the  larvae  are  two  or  three  weeks  old, 
put  some  of  them  in  a  glass  receptacle,  together  with  a 
calasoma  beetle.  If  a  calasoma  beetle  is  not  at  hand  at 
this  time,  collect  some  larvae  that  have  hatched  outdoors 
at  a  time  when  a  calasoma  beetle  is  available.  The 
effective  way  in  which  the  beetle  kills  these  larvae  can  be 
observed. 

As  the  gypsy  caterpillar  pupates  during  the  summer 
vacation,  its  complete  life  history  cannot  be  studied  in 
school,  but  many  of  the  pupils  who  are  interested  in  this 
phase  of  science  are  anxious  to  carry  out  the  life  history 
project  for  themselves.  Have  them  collect  twelve  or 
more  of  the  full  grown  caterpillars  during  the  last  days 
of  June  or  the  first  days  of  July.  In  case  the  cater- 
pillars are  not  quite  ready  to  pupate,  tell  the  children  to 
furnish  them  with  leaves  from  the  trees  upon  which  they 
were  found.  The  results  obtained  by  the  children 
should  be  brought  into  school  in  September  for  use  dur- 
ing the  school  year. 

Problem  4.    A  Study  of  Scale  Insects. 
The  cottony-cushion  scale  insect  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  all  the  scale  insects  which  infest  our  section 
of  the  country,  although  it  does  less  harm  than  either 
the  San  Jose  or  the  oyster-shell  scale  insects.    It  is 
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easily  found  by  the  children  because  of  the  white  cotton- 
like mass  which  even  an  untrained  eye  can  easily  detect. 

Have  the  children  collect  a  few  twigs  that  are  infested 
with  this  pest.  Examine  the  cotton-like  substance 
under  the  brown  scale.  This  is  the  covering  of  the  egg 
mass,  which  will  be  found  in  the  center.  Find  the  young 
scale  insects  on  the  same  twig.  Observe  that  each 
insect  is  covered  by  a  scale  that  increases  in  size  as  the 
insect  grows.  Note  the  ability  of  the  young  insects  to 
move  about  until  they  have  reached  maturity,  when  the 
females  attach  themselves  to  the  bark  of  the  twig  to 
begin  the  egg-laying  process.  Note  that  the  female 
dies  after  completing  this  process,  leaving  her  scale  as  a 
partial  covering  for  her  eggs. 

Have  the  pupils  find  out  for  themselves  concerning 
the  oyster-shell  and  San  Jose  scale  insects  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  introduction  into  this  country  and 
the  devastation  caused  by  them.  Discuss  laws  in  regard 
to  importing  shrubs,  etc.,  from  foreign  countries.  Con- 
sider the  value  of  the  lady  beetle  in  helping  to  keep  these 
pests  under  control.  Obtain  information  in  regard  to 
what  the  United  States  government  is  doing  in  propa- 
gating these  beetles  for  use  in  controlling  the  scale 
insects. 

Consider  briefly  certain  scale  insects  that  have  a 
commercial  value,  e.  g.,  the  cochineal  scale  insect  of 
Mexico  and  other  tropical  countries,  and  the  lac  scale 
insect  of  India  and  the  East  Indies. 

Note. —  If  the  cottony-cushion  scale  is  not  in  evi- 
dence in  some  localities,  the  oyster-shell  scale  which  is 
much  in  evidence  on  ash  and  poplar  trees,  and  on  lilac 
bushes,  throughout  this  section,  may  be  made  the 
basis  of  this  project.  Reference  to  the  cotton-like 
mass  should  be  omitted. 

Problem  5.    A  Study  of  the  Tent  Caterpillar. 
(The  Lar\a  of  a  Silk  Spinning  Moth.) 
A.    Life  history  from  larva  to  pupa  to  imago,  to  egg; 
or  from  egg,  to  larva,  to  pupa,  to  imago. 
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Start  with  egg  clusters  collected  in  fall  or  winter,  or 
with  young  caterpillars  obtained  outdoors  just  after 
they  have  hatched  in  May. 

If  start  is  made  with  egg  clusters,  have  some  of  the 
children  force  the  growth  of  wild  cherry  twigs  in  warm 
water  during  the  month  of  April,  as  the  eggs  kept  in  the 
schoolroom  will  hatch  before  the  outdoor  cherry  leaves 
appear. 

If  start  is  made  with  young  caterpillars  hatched  out- 
doors, plenty  of  feeding  material  can  be  obtained  from 
the  cherry  trees  in  the  locality  where  the  young  cater- 
pillars are  found. 

Place  a  few  cherry  twigs  in  a  Mason  quart  jar,  or 
similar  container,  about  half  full  of  water.  Allow  all 
the  caterpillars  to  feed  on  the  leaves  for  a  few  days  so 
that  the  children  may  see  the  large  number  a  single  egg 
cluster  produces.  This  large  number  accounts  for  the 
great  size  of  the  " tents"  which  will  later  be  seen  on  fruit 
trees  and  on  wild  cherry  trees  along  the  roadside. 

After  a  few  days  remove  all  but  twenty  caterpillars, 
as  more  than  that  number  will  make  too  large  a  tent  for 
schoolroom  purposes,  and  it  will  be  too  bulky  to  handle. 

Put  two  or  three  fresh  twigs  into  the  jar  every  day. 
From  time  to  time  remove  some  of  the  twigs  which  have 
been  stripped  of  their  leaves.  Be  careful  not  to  disturb 
the  tent  structure  until  the  caterpillars  are  well  grown, 
which  will  be  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  Change  water  as 
frequently  as  twigs  are  removed.  Put  in  an  extra  supply 
of  fresh  leaves  each  Friday. 

Observations  to  be  made  while  caterpillars  are  in  the 
larva  state:  Size  when  they  first  emerge  from  egg  or 
when  first  brought  into  school.  Voracious  appetites  of 
the  caterpillars  and  the  consequent  rapid  growth.  Com- 
pare size  at  end  of  two  weeks  with  that  at  hatching  time. 
Part  of  leaf  left  by  caterpillar.  Time  of  day  when 
caterpillars  feed.  Action  on  rainy  days.  Waterproof 
nature  of  tent  Track  of  silk  made  by  the  caterpillar 
on  way  to  and  from  feeding  grounds.  Pupation  time  — 
when  caterpillars  are  between  two  and  three  inches  long 
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they  may  wander  around  looking  for  a  place  where  they 
may  change  from  larva  to  pupa.  A  pasteboard  box 
makes  a  good  receptacle  for  the  caterpillars  during 
pupation  time.  A  few  fresh  cherry  leaves  can  be  put 
in  each  day,  in  case  the  caterpillars  are  not  quite  ready 
to  pupate.  On  the  day  following  the  first  day  of  pupa- 
tion open  one  of  the  cocoons  to  see  what  progress  the 
caterpillar  inside  has  made  toward  changing  into  a 
chrysalid.  Open  another  cocoon  the  next  day,  when 
the  fully  formed  chrysalid  will  probably  be  found. 
Place  the  half  changed  specimen  of  the  preceding  day 
in  a  small  glass  receptacle  where  the  gradual  change 
into  the  hard  chrysalid  case  can  be  observed. 

Soak  one  of  the  cocoons  in  water  to  loosen  the  silk, 
of  which  it  is  partly  made.  (The  cocoon  resembles 
that  of  the  real  silkworm.)  This  can  be  shown  with 
the  dry  cocoon,  but  the  wet  one  will  yield  the  longer 
thread. 

Two  or  three  days  after  pupation,  place  all  the  cocoons 
in  a  dry  quart  Mason  jar.  Put  a  few  sticks  into  the 
jar  so  that  the  adult  moths,  which  will  emerge  from 
their  cocoons  in  a  few  days,  will  have  a  natural  place  on 
which  to  deposit  their  eggs.  When  moths  are  laying, 
watch  the  eggs  bubble  forth  in  a  light  sticky  substance 
which  later  becomes  dark  and  hard.  This  resembles 
varnish,  and  furnishes  protection  against  the  weather 
and  most  birds. 

B.  The  life  history  of  the  tent  caterpillar  moth  can 
be  studied  in  a  shorter  time  than  by  the  method  outlined 
in  (A).  Full  grown  caterpillars  may  be  obtained  from 
their  tents  or  webs  on  wild  cherry  trees.  If  they  are  not 
fully  matured,  fresh  cherry  leaves  can  be  fed  them  each 
day.  These  caterpillars  should  be  put  into  covered 
receptacles,  allowance  being  made  for  change  of  air.  A 
glass  receptacle  containing  a  few  pieces  of  thin  board 
upon  which  the  caterpillars  can  easily  pupate  will  afford 
the  best  opportunity  for  studying  the  changes  taking 
place. 
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PROJECT  V.    A  STUDY  OF  BIRDS. 
Problem  1.    Name  that  Bird! 

Children  are  much  interested  in  the  study  of  bird  life 
and  are  anxious  to  learn  the  names  of  the  common  birds 
of  the  locality.  The  colors,  size,  habits,  songs,  and 
nest  of  a  bird  will  furnish  the  key  to  its  identification. 

The  following  suggestive  grouping  will  be  helpful  in 
bird  study: 

1.  Birds  that  nest  near  the  children's  homes. 

Robins,  bluebird,  chipping  sparrow,  song  sparrow,  starlirg, 
chimney  swift,  barn  swallow,  Baltimore  oriole,  grackle, 
cliff  swallow,  ruby-throated  humming  bird,  phoebe. 

2.  Birds  of  the  orchard. 

Downy  woodpecker,  hairy  woodpecker,  flicker,  chickadee, 
nuthatch,  brown  creeper,  black  and  white  creeping 
warbler,  orchard  oriole,  yellow  warbler,  cuckoo,  cedar 
waxwing. 

3.  Birds  of  the  fields  and  pastures. 

Kingbird,  field  sparrow,  junco,  tree  swallow,  cowbird, 
crow,  vesper  sparrow,  crested  flycatcher,  whip-poor-will, 
nighthawk,  goldfinch,  tree  sparrow,  phoebe. 

4.  Birds  of  swamp  and  meadow. 

Bob-o-link,  marsh  wren,  Maryland  yellow-throat,  red- 
winged  blackbird,  rusty  blackbird,  meadow  lark,  swamp 
sparrow,  water  thrush. 

5.  Birds  of  woodland  or  thicket. 

Towhee,  scarlet  tanager,  indigo  bunting,  wood  thrush, 
veery,  wood  pewee,  chebec,  golden-crowned  kinglet,  pine 
warbler,  black-throated  green  warbler,  American  red- 
start, wood  duck,  rose-breasted  grosbeak,  oven  bird, 
white-eyed  vireo,  pheasant,  bob  white  or  quail,  ruffed 
grouse  or  partridge,  blue  jay,  purple  finch,  American 
woodcock,  chestnut-sided  warbler,  brown  thrasher. 

6.  Birds  of  the  roadside. 

Red-eyed  vireo,  warbling  vireo,  yellow-throated  vireo, 
catbird,  white-throated  sparrow,  fox  sparrow,  northern 
shrike,  ruby-crowned  kinglet. 
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7.  Birds  that  frequent  ponds. 

Kingfisher,  great  blue  heron,  sandpiper,  Louisiana  water* 
thrush,  bank  swallow,  American  bittern,  yellow-legs, 
ducks. 

8.  Birds  of  prey. 
Hawks,  owls. 

Suggestive  Outline  for  the  Study  of  Birds  Which  are 
Locally  Abundant  (to  be  Used  in  Whole  or  in  Part). 

I.  Size. 

As  compared  with  a  definite  standard;  e.  g.,  the  English 
sparrow  or  robin. 

II.  Color. 

White  or  black  predominating. 
Brown  or  grey  predominating. 

Other  colors,  conspicuous,  predominating  or  present. 
Parts  bf  body  where  these  colors  are  located. 

III.  Shape  and  length  of  the  parts  of  a  bird  depending  upon 

its  habits  of  feeding,   flying,  running,  swimming, 
roosting,  etc. 
Bill.  Wings. 

Neck.  Legs,  including  feet  and  toes. 

Tail. 

IV.  Song. 

Variety  and  length. 
Call  notes. 
Alarm  notes. 
V.    Nesting  Habits. 

Kind  of  nest.  Location. 
Material  used.  Eggs. 
VI.    Feeding  Habits. 

Kind  of  food  (animal  or  vegetable). 
Amount  of  food. 
Beneficial  or  harmful. 
VII.    Other  Habits. 

Social  instincts  as  evidenced  by  flocking,  nesting  in 
colonies,  etc. 

Migratory  or  not;  i.  e.,  whether  permanent,  summer  or 

winter  resident. 
If  migratory,  the  cause  and  distance  of  migration. 
Mounted  specimens,  live  birds,  bird  charts,  bird  pictures, 

reading,  and  most  important  of  all,  information  derived 
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from  the  observations  and  investigations  of  the 
children  themselves,  will  serve  to  carry  out  this  phase 
of  nature  study. 

Problem    2.    A   Comparative    Study   of  Three 
Common  Birds:  The  Bluebird,  English  Spar- 
row and  Starling. 
In  many  localities,  nesting  places  which  were  once 
used  by  bluebirds  have  been  taken  possession  of  by 
English   sparrows.    The   English   sparrows,   in  many 
instances,  have  been  ousted  from  these  places  by  the 
latest  addition  to  our  bird  family,  the  starling.  There- 
fore, an  interesting  phase  of  nature  study  can  be  brought 
out  by  studying  the  habits  and  values  of  these  three 
birds. 

The  bluebird,  although  less  in  evidence  than  formerly, 
nests  near  enough  to  the  home  of  man  to  afford  oppor- 
tunity to  study  his  habits.  The  English  sparrow  can  be 
easily  observed  by  anyone  throughout  the  entire  year. 
The  starling  is  becoming  more  and  more  abundant,  and 
has  already  asserted  himself  by  occupying  nesting  sites 
in  trees  near  the  children's  homes,  and  even  in  crevices 
of  houses  where  he  can  gain  entrance. 

Contrast  the  feeding  habits  of  these  birds,  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  beneficial  and  harmful  results. 
Which  damage  or  destroy  the  tender  vegetables  of 
springtime?  Which  do  damage  to  the  fruit  crops? 
Which  devour  considerable  grain?  Which  feed  on  wTeed 
seeds?  Which  feed  on  injurious  insects?  Which  feed 
on  beneficial  insects?  Which  of  these  birds  does  the 
farmer  prefer? 

The  teacher,  by  making  additions  to  the  above  ques- 
tions, can  get  a  great  deal  of  interesting  and  enthusiastic 
response  from  the  children. 

This  project  affords  opportunity  to  discuss: 

1.  The  folly  of  importing  foreign  species  of  birds. 

2.  The  struggle  for  existence  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

3.  The  value  of  organization. 

4.  Adaptation  to  new  conditions  and  situations. 
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PROJECT  VI.    A  STUDY  OF  BIRDS'  NESTS. 

Birds  are  put  into  the  mason,  felter,  weaver,  and  car- 
penter classes  according  to  the  method  by  which  they 
construct  their  nests.  It  would  be  well  to  study  the 
construction  of  at  least  four  nests  (one  of  each  class)  if 
no  further  time  is  devoted  to  the  subject.  It  would  be 
advisable,  however,  to  carry  the  study  beyond  just  four, 
for  children  are  interested  in  collecting  birds'  nests  and 
in  finding  what  species  of  birds  made  them. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  find  a  some- 
what extensive  study  of  this  subject  desirable,  a  class- 
ification of  nesting  places,  materials  used,  etc.,  is  given. 

1.  Birds  that  nest  in  cavities  or  holes. 

Downy  woodpecker,  hairy  woodpecker,  crested  flycatcher, 
starling,  bank  swallow,  tree  swallow,  purple  martin, 
house  wren,  white-breasted  nuthatch,  bluebird,  nicker, 
kingfisher,  chickadee. 

2.  Birds  that  nest  on  the  ground. 
Bobolink.    Made  of  grass. 

Meadowlark.    Made  of  grasses,  usually  arched  over. 
Towhee.    Strips  of  bark,  grass  and  leaves. 
Black  and  white  warblers.    Grasses  and  strips  of  bark. 
Vesper  sparrows.    Grasses  in  weedy  fields  and  pastures. 

3.  Birds  that  nest  in  trees,  bushes,  etc.    (Nests  are  listed  in 

the  order  of  the  frequency  in  which  they  are  likely  to  be 
found.) 

Chipping  sparrow.  Made  of  rootlets  or  grass  lined  with 
horsehair. 

Robin.  Of  mud  and  grass,  in  forks  of  trees  or  on  horizontal 
boughs. 

Song  sparrow.    Of  grass,  in  bushes  or  on  the  ground. 
Barn  swallow.    Of  mud,  on  beams  in  barns. 
Baltimore  oriole.    Swinging  nest. 
Vireos.    Swinging  or  cradle  nests. 

Yellow  warbler.    Of  vegetable  and  plant  fibers  firmly 

quilted,  in  bushes. 
Kingbird.    Of  twigs,  rootlets,  grass,  and  string,  in  orchards 

and  woods. 
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Catbird.    Of  twigs,  rootlets,  and  grass  lined  with  fine  black 

roots,  in  hedges  and  thickets. 
Brown  thrasher.    Of  twigs  and  rootlets,  in  hedges,  thickets 

or  thorn  bushes. 
Maryland  yellow-throat.    Of  grapevine  and  grasses,  located 

in  clumps  of  weeds  on  or  nearly  touching  the  ground. 
Red-winged  blackbird.    Grasses  and  rushes,  near  edge  of 

ponds  in  bushes. 
Bluejay.    Twigs  and  sticks,  in  bushes  on  low  trees. 
American  goldfinch.    Thistle-down  plant  fibres,  and  grasses 

in  forks  of  bushes,  near  water. 
Chestnut-sided  warbler.    Like  nest  of  yellow  warbler,  but 

more  grass. 

Redstart.    Of  plant  fibres  and  grasses,  in  forks  of  bushes 
and  trees. 

Crackle.    Of  sticks  and  twigs,  in  pines. 

Phoebe.    Of  mud.  grass,  and  moss,  on  beams  of  bridges,  etc. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROJECTS. 

1.  Leaf  rollers. 

2.  Leaf  miners. 

3.  Plant  lice. 

4.  Tomato  worm,  the  larva  of  a  sphinx  moth. 

Yen*  few  specimens  will  complete  their  life  histories  on 
account  of  the  larva?  having  been  attacked  by  a  para- 
site, the  microgaster  fly.  This  parasitic  fly  can  be 
studied. 

5.  Y'ellow  bear  caterpillar,  the  larva  of  a  tiger  moth. 
Complete  life  history;  from  larva  to  pupa,  to  imago,  to 

egg.  can  be  studied. 

6.  Cabbage  worm: 

a.  For  study  of  its  life  history. 

b.  For  study  of  its  parasites. 

7.  Mourning  cloak  butterfly  —  the  imago  of  the  elm  cater- 

pillar. 

8.  Monarch  butterfly  —  the  imago  of  the  milkweed  cater- 

pillar. 

9.  Any  of  the  smooth  skin  caterpillars  which  pupate  in  the 

ground.  Excellent  projects  for  children  to  try  at  home. 
Bring  out  value  of  fall  ploughing  as  a  means  of  keeping 
certain  insects  in  check. 
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10.  Boring  insects: 

a.  Specimens  found  in  pithy  shrubs  and  many  of  our 
weeds. 

b.  Study  the  leopard  moth  if  it  is  prevalent  in  the 
locality. 

11.  May  beetles. 

Collect  grubs  and  place  in  glass  jar  containing  earth  or 
pulverized  decayed  wood.    Study  life  history. 

12.  Caddis  fly  larva. 

Remove  "house"  from  larva  and  watch  it  build  new  one. 
Try  to  keep  larva  alive  until  it  pupates.  Most  of  the 
larva?  feed  upon  vegetable  matter  and  can  be  kept  alive 
for  several  weeks.    Occasionally  an  adult  will  develop. 

13.  Dragon  fly  and  damsel  fly. 

Collect  nymphs  and  observe  emergence  of  adult  flies. 

14.  Other  water  insects  (to  be  kept  in  a  small  aquarium  for 

study.) 

Giant  water  beetle,  water  scorpion,  water  boatman,  back 
swimmer,  whirling  beetle,  water  st rider,  etc. 

15.  Earthworm.    As  a  maker  of  soil. 

16.  Salamanders. 

Use  any  suitable  glass  receptacle  for  an  aquarium.  Place 
stone  m  water  so  that  the  salamander  may  be  out  of  the 
water  as  long  as  it  wishes.  Discuss  value,  and  correct 
wrong  impressions. 

17.  Remove  prejudices  against  and  discuss  value  of  beneficial 

snakes  and  common  toad. 

18.  Protective   devices   and   protective   coloration  among 

insects. 

19.  Winter  feeding  of  birds: 

a.  By  children  in  their  own  yards,  or  near  their  own 
homes. 

b.  By  boys  in  woods  where  pheasants,  bob  whites,  or 
ruffed  grouse  abound. 

c.  Reports  of  what  the  children  observe,  to  be  given  in 
school. 

20.  Autumn  foliage.    Observation  of  hills,  swamps,  etc.,  to 

note  both  masses  and  variety  of  color.  Children  should 
keep  a  record  from  week  to  week,  beginning  in  Septem- 
ber and  continuing  until  no  marked  changes  occur.  In 
the  springtime  the  attention  of  the  children  should  be 
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directed  to  the  same  localities  that  are  observed  in 
autumn.  The  delicate  colorings  of  the  willows,  birches, 
maples,  etc.,  are  quite  as  beautiful  and  as  worthy  of 
observation  as  are  the  gorgeous  colorings  of  the  fall 
season. 

21.  Bud  formation  in  the  fall  of  the  3^ear.    Hickory,  horse- 

chestnut,  buttonwood,  and  numerous  other  twigs 
should  be  collected  to  observe  that  the  new  buds  form 
in  the  autumn  rather  than  in  the  spring. 

22.  Coniferous  trees. 

Collect  specimens  of  white  pine,  red  pine,  hemlock  fir, 
spruce,  white  cedar,  arbor  vitse,  and  larch.  Observe 
the  characteristic  leaf  formations  of  each.  The  red 
cedar,  together  with  the  juniper,  both  of  which  are  ever- 
greens, but  which  bear  berries  rather  than  cones,  should 
be  studied  in  connection  with  the  conifers. 
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PREFACE. 


Investigations  of  the  past  few  years  show  us  the 
imperative  need  of  more  health  teaching  in  every  class 
room.  Many  school  children  are  burdened  with  physi- 
cal handicaps,  or  suffering  the  effects  of  malnutrition. 

This  pamphlet  aims  to  help  every  child  to  improve 
his  physical  well-being.  The  treatment  is  simple.  Each 
new  idea  is  visualized  or  developed  by  experiment,  so 
that  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  child's  experience.  Every 
child  becomes  an  active  participant  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems. The  apparatus  is  simple.  Most  of  the  experi- 
ments are  done  at  home.  Follow  the  development  as 
outlined.  Don't  omit  any  of  the  problems.  Let  the 
children  do  the  work  and  discover  the  facts.  The 
problems  in  Project  I  should  be  worked  out  in  class  as 
well  as  at  home. 

The  committee  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  valuable 
assistance  given  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Public  Health,  and  by  the  New  England  Dairy  and 
Food  Council. 
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PROJECT  I.    THE  FUEL  FOODS. 
Problem  1.    What  Are  the  Best  Foods  for  Fuel? 

Take  an  old  tablespoon  and  half  fill  it  with  starch. 
Light  one  of  the  top  burners  of  the  gas  range  at  home. 
Hold  the  bowl  of  the  spoon  in  the  flame  of  the  burning 
gas  until  the  starch  begins  to  burn.  If  you  have  no 
gas  range,  remove  one  of  the  front  covers  from  the  top 
of  the  coal  range,  and  hold  the  bowl  of  the  spoon  just 
over  the  burning  coals.  Hold  the  spoon  away  from  the 
flame  and  watch  the  starch  continue  to  burn.  Does 
starch  burn  well?  Is  it  a  good  fuel?  Starchy  foods 
are  good  foods  to  run  the  body  and  to  keep  it  warm. 
Can  you  tell  why?  Examine  the  substance  left  in  the 
spoon.    What  is  this  substance  called? 

Half  fill  the  tablespoon  with  sugar  and  hold  it  in  the 
gas  flame  until  the  sugar  begins  to  burn.  Hold  the 
spoon  away  from  the  flame  and  watch  the  sugar  burn. 
Does  sugar  burn  well?  Is  it  a  good  fuel?  Sweet  foods 
are  good  foods  to  run  the  body  and  to  keep  it  warm. 
Can  you  tell  why?  Examine  the  substance  left  in  the 
spoon.    What  is  this  substance  called? 

Half  fill  the  tablespoon  with  some  kind  of  fat,  such 
as  lard,  crisco,  olive  oil  or  butter.  Hold  the  bowl  of 
the  spoon  in  the  gas  flame  until  the  fat  begins  to  burn. 
Now  hold  the  spoon  away  from  the  flame  and  watch  it. 
Does  fat  burn  well?  Does  it  burn  better  than  starch 
or  sugar?  Is  it  a  better  fuel  than  starch  or  sugar? 
Fatty  foods  are  the  best  fuel  foods.  They  furnish  the 
most  heat  to  run  the  body,  and  to  keep  it  warm.  Exam- 
ine the  substance  left  in  the  spoon.  What  is  this 
substance  called? 

Problem  2.  Why  Do  We  Burn  Fuel? 
What  kinds  of  fuel  do  you  use  at  home?  Why  do  you 
burn  wood  in  the  fireplace?  Coal  in  the  range  or  heater? 
Kerosene  in  the  oil  stove?  What  keeps  your  body  warm? 
What  kinds  of  fuel  do  you  use  in  ybur  body?  Why  do 
people  in  cold  climates  eat  lots  of  fatty  foods? 
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What  makes  a  steam  engine  go?  Why  does  the 
fireman  put  on  more  coal  when  he  wants  the  engine  to 
go  faster?    Why  does  he  open  the  drafts? 

Put  about  half  an  inch  of  water  into  a  test  tube. 
Push  a  cork  stopper  into  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  Cau- 
tion: Don't  force  the  stopper  in  too  tightly.  Heat  the 
water  over  the  flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp  or  Bunsen 
burner.  Point  the  mouth  of  the  test  tube  away  from 
your  face.  What  pushes  the  stopper  out  of  the  tube? 
Where  does  this  energy  come  from?  What  changes 
the  water  to  steam?  What  makes  your  own  body  go? 
Where  do  you  get  the  energy  to  work,  or  run,  or  play? 
Why  do  you  eat  more  when  you  work  hard?  Why  do 
you  breathe  faster  when  you  run? 

Problem  3.    Do  Fuels  Need  Oxygen  to  Burn? 

Attach  a  piece  of  wire  to  a  candle.  Light  the  candle 
and  lower  it  into  a  quart  milk  bottle.  Cover  the  top 
of  the  bottle  with  a  piece  of  cardboard.  How  long  does 
the  candle  burn?    Why  does  the  flame  go  out  finally? 

Fill  the  milk  bottle  with  water,  and  invert  it  into  a 
pan  of  water.  Take  a  short  piece  of  rubber  tubing. 
Push  one  end  under  the  mouth  of  the  milk  bottle. 
Take  a  deep  breath.  Blow  through  the  open  end  of 
the  rubber  tubing  until  all  the  water  is  forced  out  of 
the  bottle.  Press  a  piece  of  cardboard  against  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle  and  with  a  quick  turn  set  it  up- 
right on  the  table.  Light  the  candle  again.  Remove 
the  cardboard  and  lower  the  burning  candle  into  the 
bottle.  What  happens?  Wh}T  does  the  flame  go  out 
so  soon?  Does  the  air  we  breathe  out  contain  as  much 
oxygen  as  the  air  we  breathe  in?  Is  oxygen  used  in 
the  body?    What  is  it  used  for? 

Problem  4.    What  Becomes  of  Fuel  when  it  Burns? 

Light  a  candle.  Hold  a  clean  white  plate  in  the 
yellow  flame.  What  is  the  black  substance?  What  is 
the  black  substance  in  coal  called?  In  wood?  In  char- 
coal?   In  kerosene? 
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Pour  an  inch  of  clear  lime  water  into  a  quart  milk 
bottle  and  shake.  Do  you  notice  any  change?  Now 
lower  the  burning  candle  into  the  bottle  and  cover  the 
mouth  with  a  piece  of  cardboard.  Wait  until  the  flame 
goes  out.  Place  one  hand  over  the  mouth  of  the  bottle 
and  shake  up  the  lime  water.  What  happens?  Clear 
lime  water  is  changed  to  a  milky  color  by  a  gas  called 
carbon  dioxide.  This  gas  is  composed  of  carbon  and 
oxygen.  How  is  it  formed  in  the  bottle?  Where  does 
the  carbon  come  from?    The  oxygen? 

Into  a  clean  milk  bottle  pour  about  an  inch  of  clear 
lime  water.  Take  a  short  piece  of  glass  tubing.  Im- 
merse one  end  of  the  tubing  in  the  lime  water  in  the 
bottle.  Blow  through  the  open  end  of  the  glass  tub- 
ing, letting  air  from  the  lungs  bubble  through  the  lime 
water  for  a  few  seconds.  Watch  the  clear  lime  water 
change  to  a  milky  color.  What  gas  causes  this  change? 
What  is  this  gas  composed  of?  Where  does  the  carbon 
come  from?  The  oxygen?  Do  foods  burn  in  the  body? 
What  are  the  best  fuel  foods? 

Problem  5.    What  are  Some  of  the  Starchy  Foods 

We  Eat? 

Take  a  small  pinch  of  iodine  crystals  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger.  Drop  these  into  a  common 
drinking  glass.  Half  fill  the  glass  with  cold  water. 
Add  one  teaspoonful  of  potassiu??i  iodide  crystals  and 
shake.  This  is  called  an  iodine  solution  and  is  used  as 
a  test  for  starch.    Keep  the  solution  for  future  use. 

Half  fill  a  milk  bottle  with  cold  water.  Add  a  generous 
pinch  of  starch  and  shake.  Xow  put  a  few  drops  of 
iodine  solution  into  the  bottle  and  shake  again.  Xotice 
the  change  in  color.  Starch  always  tuins  blue  where 
iodine  is  added.  Therefore,  iodine  is  used  as  a  test  for 
starch. 

Bring  samples  of  food  from  home  and  test  with  iodine 
solution  for  starch.  Test  such  foods  as  potatoes,  flour, 
rice,  oatmeal,  corn  meal,  macaroni,  and  tapioca.  Make 
a  list  of  the  starchy  foods  you  eat. 
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Problem  6.    What  are  Some  of  the  Sweet  Foods 

We  Eat? 

The  sweet  foods  can  usually  be  detected  by  the  taste. 
Bring  samples  of  sweet  foods  from  home  and  arrange 
them  as  an  exhibit.  Make  a  list  of  the  sweet  foods 
you  eat. 

Problem  7.    What  are  Some  of  the  Fatty  Foods 

We  Eat? 

*  Cut  out  several  pieces  of  brown  paper  about  four 
inches  square.  Put  a  small  piece  of  butter,  the  size  of 
a  pea,  in  the  center  of  one  square  of  paper.  Set  the 
paper  in  a  warm  oven  for  a  few  minutes.  Remove  the 
paper  and  hold  it  between  your  eyes  and  a  bright  light. 
Notice  the  spot  where  the  butter  melted.  Crush  the 
meats  of  a  few  walnuts.  Make  a  small  pile  on  a  second 
square  of  brown  paper  and  heat  in  the  oven.  Examine 
the  paper  as  before.  Do  nuts  contain  fat?  Test  other 
foods  for  fat,  such  as  olive  oil,  cream,  lard,  Crisco, 
bacon,  meat,  fish,  and  cheese.  Make  a  list  of  the  fatty 
foods  you  eat. 

Make  a  table  of  the  best  fuel  foods  you  eat  as  follows: 


FUEL  FOODS. 


Starchy  Foods. 

Sweet  Foods.             Fatty  Foods. 

• 
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PROJECT  II.    THE  MUSCLE-BUILDING  FOODS. 

Starchy  foods,  sweet  foods  and  fatty  foods  are  good 
fuel  foods,  but  they  do  not  make  any  muscle.  Foods 
containing  a  substance  called  protein  make  muscle. 
Muscle-building  foods  are  protein  foods. 

Peoblem  1.    How  to  Test  Foods  foe  Peoteix. 

Take  a  fresh  egg  and  break  the  shell.  Separate  the 
white  from  the  yolk.  Put  a  few  drops  of  the  egg  white 
into  a  tablespoon  and  heat  it.  Let  the  egg  white 
smoke  and  burn.  Notice  the  peculiar  odor  of  the 
smoke.  Egg  white  contains  protein.  The  disagree- 
able odor  comes  from  the  burning  protein.  All  protein 
foods  give  off  this  same  peculiar  odor  when  they  burn. 

Peoblem  2.  What  Aee  Some  of  the  Muscle- 
Buildixg  Foods  We  Eat? 

Put  a  small  piece  of  lean  meat  into  a  tablespoon  and 
heat  until  the  meat  smokes  and  burns.  Notice  the 
odor.  Do  meats  contain  protein?  In  the  same  way 
test  milk,  fish,  beans,  peas  and  cereals. 

Make  a  list  of  the  muscle-building  foods  you  eat. 

PROJECT  EEL  FOODS  THAT  BUILD  STRONG 
BONES  AND  SOUND  TEETH. 
Starch,  sugar  and  fat  burn  in  the  body  and  keep  it 
warm.  Protein  makes  muscle.  None  of  these  sub- 
stances, however,  can  make  strong  bones  and  sound 
teeth.  For  this  purpose  plenty  of  minerals,  such  as 
lime  and  phosphorus,  are  needed.  Only  mineral  foods 
can  build  strong  bones  and  sound  teeth. 

Peoblem  1.    Do  Boxes  Coxtaix  Minerals? 
Find  a  meat  bone  at  home.    Clean  it  as  well  as  you 
can.    Partly  bury  this  bone  in  the  burning  coals  in 
your  coal  range  or  furnace.    Let  it  burn  over  night. 
With  a  shovel  remove  the  bone  carefully.    Crumble  it 
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to  a  fine  powder  with  a  hammer.  Take  some  of  this 
powder  to  school.  Describe  it.  What  is  the  color? 
How  does  it  taste?  This  powder  is  composed  of  min- 
erals, especially  lime  and  phosphorus.  The  bones  and 
teeth  in  our  own  bodies  contain  these  same  minerals. 

Problem  2.    How  to  Test  Foods  for  Minerals. 

Take  a  small  fry  pan  at  home.  A  tin  plate  or  the 
cover  of  a  can  may  be  used  instead.  Put  two  or  three 
tablespoonsful  of  milk  into  it.  Set  the  pan  over  a  gas 
flame  or  on  the  stove.  Let  the  pan  become  red  hot. 
Burn  the  milk  until  all  the  black  substance  disappears. 
Remove  the  pan  and  wait  until  it  cools.  Examine  the 
substance  left  in  the  pan.  Rub  a  little  on  your  finger. 
What  color  is  it?    How  does  it  taste? 

This  gray  powder  consists  of  valuable  minerals,  such 
as  lime  and  phosphorus.  These  minerals  are  needed  for 
building  strong  bones  and  sound  teeth. 

Problem  3.    What  Are  Some  of  the  Mineral  Foods 

We  Eat? 

Test  foods  for  minerals  at  home.  Follow  directions 
given  in  Problem  2.  Put  a  small  quantity  of  the  food 
into  a  pan  and  burn  it  until  a  gray  powder  is  left.  Test 
such  foods  as  fruit,  vegetables,  cereals  and  eggs.  Make 
a  list  of  the  mineral  foods  you  eat. 

PROJECT  IV.  FOODS  THAT  PROMOTE 
GROWTH  AND  HEALTH. 
Fuel  foods  keep  us  warm.  Protein  foods  make 
muscle.  Mineral  foods  build  strong  bones  and  sound 
teeth.  None  of  these  foods,  however,  can  make  the 
body  grow  and  keep  it  healthy.  For  this  purpose 
plenty  of  vitamines  are  needed.  Only  vitamine  foods 
can  make  the  body  grow  and  keep  it  healthy. 

Problem  1.    To  Make  a  Display  of  Vitamine  Foods. 

Let  each  pupil  bring  from  home  at  least  one  sample 
of  a  vitamine  food.    Arrange  these  samples  as  an  ex- 
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hibit.  Raw  or  uncooked  foods  are  best.  Prolonged 
cooking  destroys  vitamin es.  The  best  vitamine  foods 
are  raw  milk,  liver,  cabbage,  tomatoes,  beets,  carrots, 
cauliflower,  lettuce,  and  spinach.  Cream,  butter,  eggs, 
fresh  fruits,  and  nuts  are  also  rich  in  vitamin  es.  Vita- 
mine  foods  promote  growth  and  health.  Make  a  list  of 
the  vitamine  foods  you  eat. 

PROJECT  V.    IS  MILK  A  GOOD  FOOD? 

Problem  1.  Does  Milk  Furnish  Fuel  to  Run  the 
Body  and  Keep  it  Warm? 
Let  a  quart  bottle  of  milk  stand  for  several  hours,  at 
home.  Skim  off  all  the  cream  carefully,  with  a  spoon, 
and  put  it  into  a  small  glass  bottle.  Stopper  the  bottle 
and  shake  it  until  a  yellowish  lump  is  formed.  Re- 
move this  lump  and  work  it  with  the  finger  tips  tor 
several  minutes  to  separate  the  buttermilk.  What  is 
this  lump?  Does  fat  burn?  Does  milk  furnish  fuel  to 
run  the  body  and  keep  it  warm?  Take  your  lump  of 
butter  to  school. 

Problem  2.    Does  Milk  Furnish  Protein  for 
Making  Muscle? 

Pour  a  glass  of  milk  into  a  small  tin  dish.  Add  two 
tablespoonsful  of  vinegar.  Heat  the  milk  until  it 
forms  curds.  Strain  the  curds  through  a  piece  of  cheese- 
cloth, and  mold  them  into  a  single  hard  lump.  What 
are  the  curds?  Put  a  small  piece  of  the  curds  into  a 
large  iron  spoon  and  heat  until  the  curds  burn  and 
smoke.  Notice  the  peculiar,  disagreeable  odor.  What 
does  this  show?  Do  curds  contain  protein?  Does  milk 
furnish  protein  for  making  muscle? 

Problem  3.    Does  Milk  Furnish  Mineral  Salts 
for  Making  Strong  Bones  and  Sound  Teeth? 
See  Problem  2,  Project  III.    Repeat  this  problem. 

Does  milk  furnish  mineral  salts  for  making  strong  bones 

and  sound  teeth? 
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Problem  4.  Does  Milk  Furnish  Vitamines  for 
Promoting  Growth  and  Health? 

This  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  any  simple  experi- 
ment. Develop  the  idea  that  milk  is  the  only  food  of 
infants  and  many  young  animals.  Their  growth  and 
health  depend  solely  on  milk. 

Is  milk  a  good  food?  How  many  glasses  of  milk  do 
you  drink  each  day? 


PROJECT  VI.    HOW  TO  MIX  FOODS  FOR 
A  COMPLETE  DIET. 

Problem  1.    The  Circle  of  a  Complete  Diet. 

Put  the  above  diagram  on  the  blackboard.  Use 
colored  chalk.    Let  each  pupil  cut  circles  from  card- 
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board,  at  home,  and  complete  the  diagram.  The 
circles  may  be  colored  with  crayons  or  water  colors. 
Urge  each  pupil  to  hang  one  of  these  complete  diet 
circles  in  the  kitchen  at  home. 


Problem  2.    How  to  Make  a  Complete  Diet  Chart. 

Let  each  pupil  make  a  complete  diet  chart,  as  shown 
below.  Use  plain  white  paper,  large  size  if  possible. 
Headings  may  be  printed  in  red  ink.  Crayons  or  water 
colors  help  to  make  the  charts  more  attractive.  Glue 
the  papers  to  squares  of  cardboard.  Urge  each  pupil 
to  take  his  chart  home  and  hang  it  in  the  kitchen  for 
reference. 

COMPLETE  DIET  CHART. 


Fuel  Foods 

for 
Heat  and 
Potver. 


Protein  Foods 
for 
Tissue  and 
Muscle. 


Mineral  Foods 
for 
Bones  and 
Teeth. 


Vitamine  Foods 
for 
Growth  and 
Health. 


Starchy  Foods: 
Bread. 
Potatoes. 
Rice. 
Cereals. 
Macaroni. 

Sweet  Foods: 
Sugars. 
Sirups. 
Honey. 
Cakes. 
Puddings. 
Jellies. 

Fatty  Foods: 
Butter. 
Cream. 
Olive  oil. 
Bacon. 
Meat  fats. 
Nuts. 


Milk. 

Milk. 

Cheese. 

Eggs. 

Eggs. 

Fruits. 

Lean  Meat. 

Vegetables. 

Fish. 

Cereals. 

Peas. 

Beans. 

Nuts. 

Cereals. 

Milk. 
Eggs. 
Liver. 
Spinach. 
Cauliflower. 
Cabbage. 
Lettuce. 
Carrots. 
Tomatoes. 
Onions. 
Celery. 
Fresh  Fruits. 


Problem  3.    Is  My  Daily  Ration  Complete? 

Let  each  pupil  keep  a  record  of  all  the  foods  he  eats 
for  a  single  day,  according  to  the  following  plan.  Cut 
out  a  circle  of  cardboard  and  divide  it  into  quarters 
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to  represent  the  four  kinds  of  foods  needed,  viz.,  fuel 
foods,  protein  foods,  mineral  foods  and  vitamine  foods. 
Refer  to  the  complete  diet  chart  in  Problem  2.  List 
each  food  eaten  in  the  proper  quadrant  of  the  circle. 
Print  each  name  neatly.  Some  foods  should  be  listed 
in  several  quadrants,  such  as  milk,  fruits,  vegetables, 


etc.  Examine  the  circle.  Do  you  find  foods  listed  in 
every  quadrant?  Is  your  daily  ration  complete?  Can 
you  make  any  improvement  ? 


PROJECT  VII.    PLANNING  MEALS  FOR 
SCHOOL  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Pboblem  1.    The  Kinds  of  Meals  to  Plan. 
Put  the  following  plan  of  meals  on  the  blackboard. 
Let  each  pupil  copy  it  neatly.    Attractive  charts  may 
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be  made  and  displayed  at  home, 
good  points  of  each  meal. 


Discuss  briefly  the 


Breakfasts. 


Dinners. 


Suppers. 


Orange. 
Rolled  oats  and  milk. 
Bread  and  butter. 
Milk. 

Shredded  wheat  and 
milk. 

Poached  egg  on  toast. 
Toast  and  butter. 
Milk. 


Stewed  prunes. 
Farina  and  milk. 
Bread  and  butter. 
Cocoa. 

Rice  and  raisins  and 
milk. 
Toast  and  butter, 
milk. 

Baked  Apple. 
Cornmeal  mush  and 
milk. 
Bread  and  butter. 
Cocoa. 

Rolled  oats  and  milk. 
Toast  and  butter. 
Crisp  bacon. 
Milk. 


Boiled  banana. 
Corn  bread  and  butter. 
Milk. 


Pot  roast  of  beef. 
Potatoes  —  spinach. 
Bread  and  butter 
Ice  cream. 

Vegetable  milk  chow- 
der (potato,  carrot, 
onion,  cabbage). 
Bread  and  peanut 
butter. 
Dates. 

Rice  and  meat  loaf. 
Creamed  carrots. 
Bread  and  butter. 
Bread  pudding. 

Fish  chowder. 
Buttered  beets. 
Bread  and  butter. 
Oatmeal  cookies. 

Poached  egg. 
Spinach,  bacon. 
Baked  potato. 
Bread  and  butter. 
Junket. 

Baked  fish. 
Baked  potato. 
Stewed  tomato. 
Bread  and  butter. 
Rice  pudding. 

Lamb  stew  with 

vegetables. 
Bread  and  butter. 
Baked  Indian  pudding. 


Cream  toast. 
Apple  sauce. 
Rolled  oat  cookies. 
Milk. 

Rice  and  milk. 
Bread  and  butter. 
Baked  bananas. 
Milk. 


Scrambled  egg. 
Bread  and  butter. 
Molasses  cookies. 
Apple  sauce. 

Baked  potato. 
Bread  and  butter. 
Custard. 
Milk. 

Split  pea  soup. 
Lettuce  sandwiches. 
Gingerbread. 
Milk. 


Poached  egg  on  toast. 
Bread  and  butter. 
Stewed  prunes. 
Milk. 


Baked  potato. 
Creamed  cabbage. 
Bread  and  butter. 
Milk. 


(Courtesy  of  the  New  England  Dairy  and  Food  Council.) 


Problem  2.    To  Keep  a  Record  of  Meals  for  One 

Week. 

Let  each  pupil  keep  a  record  of  meals  eaten  for  one 
week.    Follow  the  plan  outlined  in  the  previous  problem. 
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Problem  3.  To  Prepare  an  Original  Plan  of  Meals 
for  One  Week. 
Have  pupils  prepare  original  meal  plans  for  one  week. 
Each  daily  ration  should  be  complete.  It  should  in- 
clude fuel  foods,  protein  foods,  mineral  foods  and 
vitamine  foods.  Exchange  plans  among  the  class  and 
post  some  of  the  best  ones  on  the  bulletin  board. 

PROJECT  VIII.    A  HEALTH  PROGRAM  FOR 
BOYS  AXD  GIRLS. 
Problem  1.    A  Program  for  Sound  Teeth. 
Teach  the  proper  care  of  teeth,  especially  brushing 
them  at  least  twice  a  day.    Explain  why  teeth  decay 
and  the  dangers  resulting  from  decayed  teeth. 

(a.)  Let  each  pupil  examine  his  own  teeth,  at  home, 
and  report  as  follows: 


TEETH  INSPECTION  CARD. 
Name   Date. 


Total  number  of  teeth  

Number  of  sound  teeth  

Number  of  bad  teeth  

(6.)  Instruct  each  pupil  to  copy  the  following  plan 
in  his  notebook,  and  keep  a  monthly  record  of  the 
condition  of  his  teeth.  In  case  of  defective  teeth,  tell 
him  to  consult  a  dentist  at  once,  and  report  progress. 
Urge  each  pupil  to  win  a  certificate  for  all  sound  teeth. 
These  certificates  may  be  printed  neatly  by  pupils  and 
signed  by  the  teacher  or  school  physician. 

certificate  for  all  sound  teeth. 


Name   School. 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

1 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  teeth  of  

are  all  in  good  condition. 

Signed  
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Problem  2.    To  Practise  Good  Health  Habits. 

Put  the  following  Code  of  Health  on  the  blackboard, 
and  ask  "why"  for  every  rule.  Let  each  pupil  design 
an  attractive  chart  for  his  bed  room  at  home.  One  or 
more  of  the  best  charts  may  be  displayed  in  the  class 
room.  Print  the  rules,  neatly,  on  drawing  paper.  Use 
water  colors  or  paints,  if  possible.  The  papers  may  be 
glued  to  squares  of  cardboard,  furnished  by  the  pupils. 


1 .  I  eat  a  good  breakfast  every  day. 

2.  I  eat  some  fruit  every  day. 

3.  I  eat  some  vegetable  besides  potato  even-  day. 

4.  I  eat  some  cereal  every  day. 

5.  I  eat  bread  and  butter  every  meal. 

6.  I  drink  four  glasses  of  water  every  da}\ 

7.  I  drink  at  least  two  glasses  of  milk  even-  day. 
S.  I  eat  an  egg  occasionally. 

9.  I  do  not  eat  meat  more  than  once  each  day. 

10.  I  do  not  eat  candy  between  meals. 

11.  I  do  not  drink  tea  or  coffee. 

12.  I  brush  my  teeth  at  least  twice  each  day. 

13.  I  sleep  at  least  eight  hours  every  day. 

14.  I  breathe  fresh  air  even-  day. 

15.  I  keep  clean  in  body  and  mind  every  day. 


Problem  3.    A  Study  of  Height  and  Weight. 

Measure  the  height  of  each  boy  or  girl  accurately. 
If  there  are  no  scales  in  the  school  instruct  pupils  to 
weigh  themselves  at  home,  or  on  penny  slot  machines. 
Refer  to  the  following  tables.  Tell  each  pupil  what  he 
ought  to  weigh,  and  what  he  should  gain  each  month. 
Let  pupil  report  as  follows: 


MY  HEALTH  CODE. 


MY  HEIGHT  AND  WEIGHT. 


Name 


Date. 


My  height  is.... 
My  weight  is  ... 
I  should  weigh. 


...inches, 
pounds, 
pounds, 
pounds. 


I  should  gain  each  month. 
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Yrs, 


7 

Yrs. 


8 
Yrs. 


Yrs. 


10  |  11 
Yrs.  I  Yrs. 


12 
Yrs. 


13 
Yrs. 


14  15 

Yrs.  Yrs. 


16 
Yrs. 


35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

47 

48 

49 

51 

53 

55 

57 
59 
61 
64 
67 
69 
72 
75 
79 
82 
85 
88 
92 
95 
100 
105 


62 

65 

63 

70 

73 

76 

80 

83 
86 

89 

93 

97 

102 

107 

113 


71 
74 
77 
81 

84 
87 
90 
94 

1C  I 
109 
IIS 
120 
125 
130 
I  134 
138 


92 
97 
102 
106 
111 
117 
122 
126 
131 
135 
139 
142 
147 
152 
157 
162 


86 


88  90 


94 
99 
104 
109 
114 
118 
123 
127 
132 
136 
140 
144 
149 
154 
159 
164 
169 
174 


91 
96 
101 
106 
111  |  113 
115  I  117 
119 
124 
128 
133 
137 
141 
145 
150  151 
155  156 
160  161 
165  166 
170  171 
175  176 


Prepared  by  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood. 
About  What  a  Boy  should  Gain  Each  Month. 


age 

5  to  8  6  oz. 

8  to  12  8  oz. 


AGE 

12  to  16. 
16  to  18. 


16  oz. 

,  8  oz. 
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HEIGHT  AND  WEIGHT  TABLE  FOR  GIRLS. 


Height 
Inches. 

5 
Yrs. 

6 
Yrs. 

7 

Yrs. 

8 
Yrs. 

9 
Yrs. 

10 

Yrs. 

11 

Yrs. 

12 

Yrs. 

13 
Yrs. 

14 

Yrs. 

15 

Yrs. 

16 
Yrs. 

17 

Yrs. 

18 

Yrs. 

39 

34 

■  

35 

36 

40 

36 

37 

38 

41 

38 

39 

40 

42 

40 

41 

42 

43 

43 

42 

42 

43 

44 

44 

44 

45 

45 

46 

45 

46 

47  • 

47 

48 

49 

46 

48 

48 

49 

50 

51 

47 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

48 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

• 

49 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

50 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

51 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 
66 

64 

52 

62 

63 
66 

64 

65 
68 

67 
69 

53 

67 

68 

70 

54 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

55 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

56 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

57 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

58 

85 
89 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

59 

90 

91 

93 

94 

95 

96 

98 

60 

94 
99 

95 

97 

99 

100 

102 

104 

106 

61 

101 

102 

104 

106 

108 

109 

111 

62 

104 

106 

107 

109 

111 

113 

114 

115 

63 

109 

111 

112 

113 

115 

117 

118 

119 

64 

115 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

65 
66 

117 

119 

120 

122 

123 

124 

125 

1  1  o 

1  91 
1-1 

122 

124 

1  9fi 
1ZO 

127 

128 

67 

68 
69 

124 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

126 

128 

130 

132 

133 

134 

129 

131 

133 

135 

136 

137 

70 

134 

136 

138 

139 

140 

71 

138 

140 

142 

143 

144 

72 

145 

147 

148 

149 

Prepared  by  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood. 


About  What  a  Girl  Should  Gain  Each  Month. 

AGE  AGE 

5  to   8   6  oz.  14  to  16  8  oz. 

8  to  11   8  oz.  16  to  18  4  oz. 

11  to  14  12  oz. 

Weights  and  measures  should  be  taken  without  shoes  and  in  only  the  usual  indoor  clothes. 

Distributed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  Division  of  Hygiene,  State  House, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Copyright,  1918,  by  Child  Health  Organization. 
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Problem  4.    What  is  My  Gain  in  Weight  Each 

Month? 

Have  each  pupil  keep  a  monthly  record  of  his  weight 
during  the  school  year,  and  represent  his  progress  by  a 
curve,  as  shown  in  the  following  plan.  Draw  a  straight 
line  to  show  expected  gain.  The  initial  weight  of  each 
pupil  should  be  indicated  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart. 


Weight 

In 
Pounds 

WEIGHT  CHART  OF 
Age  -          Yra.  M 

08.                Height  -  Inches 

SEPT 

OGT 

NOV 

DEC 

JAN 

FEB 

MAR 

APR 

MAY 

JUNE 

96 

yo 

yi 

y  o 

92 

91 

90 

89 

88 

87 

86 

85 

84 

83 

82 

FIT 

.  8Q 

Urge  boys  and  girls  to  practice  right  habits  of  living. 
Cases  of  malnutrition  should  be  corrected  by  rest 
periods  and  proper  diet,  including  at  least  one  pint  of 
milk  each  day. 

Note. —  Colored  crayons  may  be  used  to  show  the 
lines  of  progress,  viz.,  blue  for  the  expected  gain,  and 
red  for  the  actual  gain. 
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Problem  5.    To  Keep  a  Classroom  Weight 
Record. 

Make  a  large  chart,  about  12  inches  by  18  inches. 
Post  this  chart  on  the  bulletin  board.    Fill  in  names  of 

CLASS-ROOM  WEIGHT  RECORD. 


Name. 

Age. 

Height. 

Normal 
Weight. 

Year.                 Actual  Weight. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

] 

1 



l 
1 



(Courtesy  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education.) 


boys  and  girls.  Next  measure  the  height  of  each  pupil 
in  inches,  and  record.  Consult  "  Height  and  Weigh t" 
tables  arid  record  normal  weight;  height  and  weight 
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to  be  taken  in  house  clothes,  without  shoes.  Weigh  on 
the  same  day  each  month.  Age  should  be  the  nearest 
birthday.  Let  each  pupil  enter  his  own  weight,  neatly, 
each  month. 


MATERIALS  AND  APPARATUS. 

Lime  water.  Starch.  Milk  bottles  (two). 

Iodine  crystals  (1  ounce).  Candles.  Rubber  tubing  (4  feet). 

Potassium  iodide  (4  ounces).       Small  pan.        Glass  tubing  (1  foot). 

REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

The   Newer   Knowledge   of   Nutrition.    McCollum.    The  MacMillan 
Company. 

Food,  What  it  is  and  Does.    Grier.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Feeding  the  Family.    Rose.    The  MacMillan  Company. 

The  Science  of  Common  Things.    Tower  and  Lunt.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Farmers'  Bulletins,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Nos.  34,  85,  121,  203,  348,  359,  363,  375,  389,  839,  841. 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health,  State  House,  Boston. 

Many  pamphlets  and  much  valuable  material. 
New  England  Dairy  and  Food  Council,  51  Cornhill,  Boston.  Circulars, 

charts,  and  pamphlets  for  distribution  among  children,  free  upon 

application. 
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In  School  Committee,  March  19,  1923. 

Ordered,  That  the  seven  accompanying  pamphlets 
of  a  series  of  courses  in  science  for  intermediate  schools 
and  classes  are  hereby  adopted  and  that  two  thousand 
(2,000)  copies  be  printed  as  school  documents. 

No.  1.  Organization. 

No.  2.  Nature  Study. 

No.  4.  Food. 

No.  5.  Gardening. 

No.  6.  Clothing  and  Building  Materials. 

No.  7.  Water. 

No.  13.  Electricity. 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 
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PREFACE. 


The  aim  of  this  outline  is  to  explain  some  of  the  simpler 
facts  on  gardening.  This  is  done  by  means  of  the  pro- 
ject method,  in  which  a  series  of  problem  questions  are 
answered  by  simple  experiments,  or  charts  of  classified 
information.  No  attempt  is  made  to  introduce  the 
student  to  new  mysteries;  only  those  which  he  would 
meet  in  dealing  with  a  vegetable,  flower,  bulb  or  window 
box  garden. 

Most  of  the  schools  in  which  this  outline  will  be  used 
have  no  special  laboratory  equipment.  For  this  reason 
little  or  no  apparatus  is  required,  except  that  which  is 
found  in  an  ordinary  school  room,  or  may  be  obtained 
by  pupils  from  home. 

The  outline  contains  problems  on  vegetable  growing, 
bulb  culture  and  the  development  of  window  boxes. 
Suggestive  tables  or  groupings  have  been  added,  to 
enable  the  teacher  to  spend  more  time  on  certain  phases 
of  this  subject,  as  he  sees  fit.  The  projects  are  arranged 
in  seasonal  order. 

In  arranging  this  outline,  use  has  been  made  of  a  num- 
ber of  general  science  books,  and  also  gardening  books. 
The  latter  will  be  found  in  the  reference  book  list. 
Mr.  Clarence  M.  Weed,  recently  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
United  States  School  Garden  Army,  allowed  free  use  of 
his  outline  and  pamphlets.  Mr.  Daniel  W.  O'Brien, 
Assistant  Director  of  Department  of  Manual  Arts,  (in 
charge  of  school  gardening)  has  read  and  criticized  the 
manuscript. 
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PART  I.- VEGETABLE  GARDENING. 


PROJECT  I.    PLANNING  THE  GARDEN. 
Sub-Pkoject  1.    Determination  of  Site. 
Problem  1.    What  is  the  Direction  of  Garden  Slope? 
A  gentle  southern  slope  is  desirable  and  can  be  deter- 
mined by  a  compass,  or  by  means  of  a  neighboring 
weather  vane. 

Problem  2.    How  Many  Hours  of  Sunlight  Does  Site 

Receive? 

Eight  hours  direct  sunlight  is  desirable  and  can  be 
determined  by  noticing  the  times  of  appearance  and  dis- 
appearance of  direct  sun's  rays  in  garden. 

What  are  heights  of  surrounding  boundaries,  fences, 
etc.? 

Problem  3.  What  are  the  Conditions  of  Drainage? 
It  is  desirable  to  have  a  site  that  will  not  contain 
excessive  moisture  in  spring,  and  that  will  dry  out  after 
rains.  Does  your  garden  remain  wet  or  soggy  late  in 
spring?  After  rain?  Is  it  located  on  an  upland,  low- 
land, or  between  latter  two? 

Problem  4-    What  are  the  General  Soil  Conditions? 

Dark  loose  soil  is  desirable.  What  is  the  color  of  the 
soil?  When  did  soil  grow  vegetables  before?  Is  it 
difficult  to  dig?  What  plants  grow  there?  Is  it  rocky? 
Is  it  sour? 

Problem  5.    How  to  Test  Soils  for  Sourness, 
a.    Use  fresh  soil.    Obtain  litmus  paper  (2  colors,  red 
and  blue)  at  drug  store.    Sample  is  tested  by  placing 
pieces  of  red  and  blue  litmus  paper  in  puddled  soil. 
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This  condition  is  obtained  by  adding  water  to  soil  in  a 
glass.  Changes  —  blue  to  red,  acid  (sour) ;  red  to  blue, 
alkalene  (sweet) ;  no  change,  neutral. 

b.  Allow  a  few  drops  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  to 
fall  on  soil.  If  gas  bubbles  form,  it  indicates  an  excess 
of  lime. 

Sub-Project  2.    Making  Plans. 
Problem  1.    What  is  the  Size  of  Your  Garden? 
Average  boy  or  girl  can  easily  spade  and  care  for  a 
garden  10  by  30  feet.    What  is  the  length  of  your  garden? 
Width?    What  is  the  area?    What  part  of  an  acre  is  it? 

Problem  2.    What  Crops  shall  You  Grow? 

It  is  desirable  to  supply  as  far  as  possible  needs  of 
family.  Name  vegetables  used  by  your  family.  Which 
of  these  are  now  raised  near  you  successfully?  Consult 
fellow  gardeners.    Send  to  seed  firms  for  seed  catalogue. 

Which  of  above  vegetables  are  to  be  "follow  crops"; 
i.  e.,  planted  after  others  have  been  harvested?  (Refer 
to  References  I  and  II.) 

Which  of  the  above  crops  are  to  be  "companion  crops" 
(intercrops),  i.  e.,  growing  two  or  more  crops  together  on 
the  same  area  at  the  same  time?  (Usually  takes  ad- 
vantage of  a  difference  in  rapidity,  or  in  habit  of  growth 
of  two  crops.) 

Combinations.    (Companion  Crops.) 

a.  Radish  as  markers  for  lettuce,  beets,  carrot,  Swiss 
chard,  parsley,  parsnip  and  salsify.  One  radish  seed 
every  2  inches  after  sowing  regular  crop. 

b.  Cabbage,  lettuce,  and  radish.  Cabbage  set  in 
rows  3  feet  apart,  radish  sown  in  rows  10  inches  from 
cabbage;  lettuce,  sown  half  way  between  radish  rows. 

c.  Lettuce  seedlings  between  tomato  plants,  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  eggplants,  and  pepper. 

d.  Corn;  every  third  hill  sow  pumpkin  or  squash 
seeds,  or  three  string  bean  seeds  in  every  other  hill. 
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Problem  3.    How  are  Crops  to  be  Arranged? 
It  is  desirable  to  give  crops  necessary  sunlight.  Put 
tall  crops  on  north  and  west  side  —  corn,  pole  beans. 
On  level  ground  run  rows  northerly  and  southerly.  On 
hilly  ground  run  rows  across  hill. 

Plan  for  parsley,  Swiss  chard,  or  carrots  along  front 
border.  In  shady  places  plan  for  lettuce,  chard,  cu- 
cumbers, or  squashes  (large  leaf  crop). 

Plan  for  " companion"  or  "follow"  crops  or  both. 
Distance  apart  of : 
(a.)    Plants  in  row. 
(b.)    Rows  of  plants. 
(Consult  planting  tables,  seed  catalogues  and  page  28 
"Farmers'  Bulletin,"  No.  956.) 

Problem  4.    How  is  Garden  to  be  Diagrammed? 
Review  of  previous  problems. 

Make  plan  of  garden  site  like  reference  III.  Allow 
one  quarter  of  an  inch  for  each  foot  in  your  garden. 
Indicate  points  of  compass  and  of  surrounding  heights, 
of  boundaries,  etc. 

Sub-Project  3.    Purchase  of  Seed. 
Problem  1.    Making  Out  Seed  Order. 
It  is  desirable  to  calculate  carefully.    Order  what  is 
needed;    do  not  waste.    Make  list  of  seeds  needed. 
Consult  seed  catalogue  thus : 


Vegetable. 

Variety. 

Number  of  Feet 
or  Hills  Needed. 

Amount 
Needed 
Per 

100  Feet 
or  100 
Hills. 

Actual 
Amount 
Needed. 

Cost. 

Corn  

Golden  bantam..  . 

10  feet  x  6  =  60 . . 
10  feet  x  3  =  30 .  . 

1  ounce. .  . 
1  pound . . 

J  ounce.. . 
i  pound. . 
6  plants.  . 

$0  25 
30 
25 

Suggestions. 
(a.)    Buy  good  seed  from  reliable  (local)  seed  houses. 
(6.)    Buy  in  bulk.    Pupils  will  subdivide, 
(c.)    Buy  only  enough  for  current  year's  use. 
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To  find  number  of  seeds  in  ounce  or  pound,  distribute  same 
among  class,  count  and  record  on  blackboard.  It  is  possible 
to  get  small  package  seeds  from  seed  houses. 

Problem  2.  What  Varieties  are  to  be  Purchased? 
It  is  desirable  to  use  varieties  adapted  to  conditions 
and  environment.  Varieties  are  the  result  of  careful 
selection.  What  varieties  have  been  successfully  grown 
locally  by  home  and  professional  gardeners?  By  pupils? 
Have  pupils  bring  in  lists  of  same.  (Refer  to  reference 
IV.) 

Problem  3.    How  are  Seeds  to  be  Tested? 
Definition  of  seed:   An  embryonic  (dormant)  plant 
surrounded  by  food  and  coatings.    It  is  desirable  to 
know  the  percentage  of  seeds  that  will  germinate.  Try 
some  of  the  following  tests. 

(a)  Half  fill  a  water  glass  with  clean,  moist  sand. 
Place  10  seeds  on  top,  and  cover  with  small  pane  of 
glass. 

(b)  Pour  a  little  water  into  a  soupplate,  and  set  a 
flower  pot  saucer  right  side  up  in  water.  Place  10  seeds 
in  saucer.  Cover  with  another  flower  pot  saucer  (pref- 
erably smaller  one),  and  keep  in  warm  room. 

(c)  Place  10  seeds  between  two  sheets  of  moist  white 
blotting  paper  in  a  pie  plate.  Add  water  to  keep  moist. 
Cover  and  keep  warm. 

(d)  Place  moist  sawdust  in  a  shallow  box.  Lay  10 
large  seeds  between  layers  of  cheese  cloth,  and  cover 
with  moist  sawdust. 

Seeds  will  germinate  in  a  few  days.  Allow  pupils  to 
see  sprouting  seedlings.  In  each  test,  how  many  seeds 
germinated?  If  7  out  of  10  seeds  sprout,  what  is  the 
percentage  of  germination? 

It  is  important  to  test  old  seeds  held  over  from  last 
year,  or  bean  seeds  from  a  grocery  store.  Test  samples 
of  old  seeds.  Use  a  few  drops  of  formalin  in  water  for 
all  seed  tests,  to  eradicate  mold  spores.  Keep  material 
moist. 
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PROJECT  IL— STUDY  OF  SOILS. 
Sub-Project  1.    Origin  of  Soils. 

Problem  1.    What  is  the  Origin  of  Soil? 

Definition:  Soil  is  loose  material  on  land  surface, 
composed  of  decomposed  rock  and  organic  matter. 

Pulverize  small  stones  or  rotting  stone,  using  a 
hammer.  Compare  with  soil  sample,  and  explain  soil 
origin. 

Place  some  yellow  clay  in  a  glass  bowl.  Mix  sand, 
decayed  leaf  mold,  or  cocoanut  fiber  (humus)  with  clay. 
By  addition  of  more  humus  the  soil  color  will  darken. 
Discuss  topsoil,  subsoil,  hardpan  and  bed  rock. 

Problem  2.    What  are  the  Principal  Soil  Types? 

(a)  Get  samples  of  gravel,  sand,  clay  and  black  loam. 
Crush  each  sample,  and  rub  between  the  finger  tips. 
Which  is  composed  of  larger  particles?  Which  of 
smaller? 

(b)  Wet  a  teaspoonful  of  each  kind  of  soil,  then  work 
between  fingers.  Which  soil  sticks  together  best? 
Which  crumbles  easily9 

(c)  Put  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  gravel  into  a  drink- 
ing glass,  half  filled  with  water.  Stir  water  thoroughly. 
Let  it  settle  a  minute,  then  pour  off  liquid  into  another 
dish.  To  the  remaining  gravel,  add  same  amount  of 
water.  Pour  off  and  stir  again.  Allow  liquid  to  settle 
for  one  minute,  then  pour  off  and  stir  again. 

(d)  Treat  each  of  the  other  kinds  of  soil  with  water, 
as  you  did  gravel,  and  record. 

Does  mueh  or  little  material  settle  out  from  water 
that  is  poured  off?  Which  soil  settles  least  in  minutes 
given?    Which  most?    Describe  materials  left. 
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Problem  3.    What  Plant  Food  Elements  are  found  in 

Soil? 

Plant  food  elements  essential  for  growth: 

Elements.  Sources. 


Carbon. 
Oxygen. 
Hydrogen. 
Nitrogen.t 
Phosphorus,  f 
Potassium  .f 
Sulphur,  f 
Lime  (calcium). 
Iron. 

Magnesium. 


Air. 
Air 
Air 
Soil 

Son 
Son 

Soil 
Soil. 
Soil. 
Soil. 


and  water,  j-  19-20  of  plant  , 
and  water,  j 
and  fertilizer.  ^ 
and  fertilizer, 
and  fertilizer,  i 
and  fertilizer. 


\  1-20  of  plant.* 


Problem  J/..  What  is  an  Ideal  Soil  in  a  Garden? 
The  ideal  soil  is  loam.  Mix  equal  parts  of  sand,  clay 
and  humus.  Clay  loam  is  best  for  plants  requiring 
much  water.  (Mix  more  clay  than  sand.)  Sandy 
loam  is  best  for  young  plants.  (Mix  more  sand  than 
clay.)  Humus  soil  is  best  for  ferns.  What  kind  of 
soil  is  best  for  cuttings?  Why?  What  crops  need  light 
soil?    Heavy  soil? 

Sub-Project  2.    Moisture  in  Soil. 

Problem  1.    What  is  the  Path  of  Free  Soil  Water? 

Tie  a  piece  of  cheese  cloth  over  one  end  of  a  lamp 
chimney.  Partially  fill  with  soil.  Pour  water  over 
top.    What  happens  to  water?    Correlate  with  rain. 

Problem  2.    How  does  Water  Rise  by  Capillarity? 
(a)    Tie  pieces  of  cloth  over  the  large  ends  of  two 
lamp  chimneys.    Fill  one  with  sandy  loam,  the  other 

*  Weigh  a  small  plant.  Place  on  a  stove  shovel,  over  red  hot  coals,  or  in  a  hot  oven. 
Examine  and  weigh  from  time  to  time.  Compare  results  with  above.  What  plant  food 
elements  are  taken  from  the  air  by  plants?  From  the  soil?  What  is  the  fraction  in  each 
case? 

t  Likeiy  to  be  missing. 
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with  clay  loam.  Place  both  in  a  dish  of  water.  Watch, 
for  an  hour,  the  climb  of  capillary  water. 

(b)  Set  two  glasses  side  by  side;  one  full  of  water, 
the  other  empty.  Connect  the  two  glasses  by  a  lamp- 
wick.    What  happens? 

(c.)  Dip  a  bag  of  marbles  into  water.  What  remains 
on  the  surface  of  the  marbles?  What  condition  exists 
where  the  marbles  touch  each  other?  Correlate  with  a 
lighted  kerosene  lamp,  drawing  kerosene  up  the  wick, 
or  blotter  taking  up  ink. 

Problem  3.    What  Effect  has  the  Size  of  Soil  Particles  on 

Capillarity? 

(a)  Put  several  glass  tubes  of  different  bores  in  a 
glass  of  water,  colored,  with  red  ink.  In  which  tube 
does  the  water  reach  the  highest  level? 

(6)  Test  different  soils  like  sand,  clay  and  loam, 
placing  them  in  lamp  chimneys.  Cover  the  end  of 
each  chimney  with  cheese  cloth.  Place  in  water  and 
note  the  rise  of  water  in  each  soil. 

Problem  4-    How  does  Mulching  Conserve  Moisture? 

On  top  of  a  cube  of  ordinary  loaf  sugar,  put  a  heap 
of  powdered  sugar  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep. 
Pour  a  little  water,  colored  with  red  ink,  into  a  small 
butter  plate.  Place  the  cube  of  sugar  in  the  liquid. 
How  long  does  it  take  the  liquid  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
loaf  sugar?    The  top  of  the  powdered  sugar?  Why? 

Problem  5.    How  does  Humus  Affect  the  Moisture 
Content  of  Soilf 

Fill  small  flower  pots  with  different  dry  soils:  Sand, 
sandy  loam,  loam,  leaf  mold,  etc.  Set  pots  into  the 
tops  of  tumblers. 

Fill  a  graduate  with  water.  Pour  water  into  a  large 
salt  shaker  and  sprinkle  the  surface  of  the  first  pot 
until  water  starts  to  drip  into  the  glass.  Pour  the  rest 
of  the  water  into  the  graduate,  and  record. 
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How  much  water  did  the  soil  absorb  before  allowing 
any  to  pass  through?  Test  other  soils,  and  record  the 
amount  of  water  absorbed  by  each. 

Sub-Project  3.    Air  in  the  Soil. 

Problem  1 .    To  Prove  that  Soil  Contains  Air. 
Place  dry  soil  in  a  deep  dish,  and  pour  water  over  it. 
What  happens?    Drop  a  soil  clod  into  water.  Explain 
why  bubbles  appear. 

Problem  2.    Why  should  Soil  have  Air? 

Place  a  potted  plant  into  a  pail  of  water,  so  that  the 
water  level  stands  a  little  above  the  top  of  the  pot. 
Note  the  appearance  of  the  plant  from  day  to  day. 

Surface  crusts  and  excess  moisture  exclude  air  from 
soil.  Thus,  paved  streets,  sidewalks  or  flooded  gardens 
will  injure  or  kill  plant  growth. 

A  plant,  while  growing,  takes  in  daily  its  own  volume 
of  oxygen.  A  germinating  seed  takes  in  one  thousand 
times  its  own  weight  of  oxygen. 

Problem  3.  How  is  the  Soil  Aerated? 
Have  equal  quantities  of  loam,  in  compact  condition. 
Break  up  one  sample  (ploughing).  Compare  volumes 
of  two  soils.  What  occupies  the  soil  spaces  of  the 
bulkier  soil?  What  effect  has  constant  cultivation 
on  aerating  soil? 

Problem  4-    How  does  Soil  Hold  Air  and  Moisture 
at  the  Same  Time? 

Dip  a  bag  of  marbles  into  water,  and  place  them  into 
a  glass  containing  an  inch  of  water.  WTiere  is  the 
moisture  located?  How  does  it  rise  to  the  roots  of  a 
plant?  How  is  air  held  in  soil?  Fill  a  glass  of  marbles 
with  water,  and  pour  off  water  to  explain  drainage. 
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Sub-Project  4.    Preparing  the  Garden  Soil. 
Problem  1.    Test  for  Time  to  Till  Soil. 

(a)  Take  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  soil.  Squeeze 
it  tightly  in  the  hand,  so  that  the  water  runs  out  between 
the  fingers.  Now  drop  the  ball  upon  hard  ground.  If  it 
simply  flattens  out,  the  soil  is  too  wet  to  till;  if  it 
crumbles,  soil  is  in  right  condition  to  till. 

(b)  Work  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  damp  soil  into 
the  shape  of  a  marble.  Roll  marble  along  the  ground. 
If  it  does  not  crumble,  the  soil  is  too  wet  to  work. 

Suggestion:  These  tests  may  be  carried  on  in  class 
room  for  practice.    Use  wet  clay  for  tests. 

Problem  2.    Spading  and  Correcting  Soil. 
Thrust  a  spade  or  fork  down  in  vertical  position  to 
its  full  depth  and  turn  soil  over.    Turn  over  a  small 
quantity,  with  each  spade  full.    Shake  the  soil  before 
turning  it  over. 

Problem  3.  Why  Should  Soil  be  Made  Loose  and  Kept 
so  During  the  Summer. 
Tie  pieces  of  cheese  cloth  over  the  ends  of  two  lamp 
chimneys.  Partially  fill  with  equal  quantities  of  soil. 
Place  the  chimneys  in  separate  covered  dishes  of  water. 
Create  a  mulch  on  the  surface  of  one.  Stir  the  soil 
every  few  days.  Leave  the  other  soil  in  original  packed 
condition.  Compare  quantities  of  water  in  dishes 
every  few  days.  What  effect  does  mulch  have  in 
conserving  water? 

PROJECT  III.    ENRICHING  THE  SOIL. 
Sub-Project  1.    Function  of  Plant  Food  Elements. 

Problem  1.    What  Plant  Food  Elements  are  Apt  to  be 
Lacking  in  Soil?    (Refer  to  Project  II,  Problem  3.) 
What  elements  are  found  in  the  soil?    Which  are  apt 
to  be  missing?    Place  the  soil  to  be  tested  in  six  differ- 
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ent  pots.  Mix  a  small  quantity  of  the  following  fer- 
tilizers singly  in  five  pots,  leaving  the  sixth  pot  as  a 
check.    Sow  a  few  wheat  seeds  in  each  pot. 

General  Fertilizer.  Special  Fertilizers. 

Well  rotted  manure.  Sodium  nitrate. 

Superphosphate. 
Wood  ashes. 
Quicklime. 

Note  results  for  six  weeks. 

Problem  2.    What  are  the  Functions  of  Nitrogen,  Phos- 
plwrus,  Potassium ,  Sulphur  and  Lime. 

Nitrogen : 

Stimulates  growth  of  foliage,  roots  and  stems. 

Required  by  green  colored  crops. 

Excess,  delays  fruit  and  blossom  production. 
Phosphorus : 

Stimulates  growth  of  fruit  and  blossom. 

Hastens  maturity. 

Advances  short  season  crops. 

Special  benefit  for  legumes. 
Potassium : 

Stimulates  root  crops. 

Stimulates  starch  and  woody  parts. 

Influences  color  and  size. 
Sulphur: 

Exact  function  not  known  yet;  probably  a  stimulating 
effect. 

Lime : 

Corrects  soil  acidity. 
Aids  decay  of  vegetative  material. 
Hastens  growth  of  soil  bacteria. 
Improves  soil  particles. 

Which  fertilizer  would  you  use  in  excess  for  the  fol- 
lowing crops?    Name  group  in  each  case. 

1.  Cabbage,  lettuce,  chard. 

2.  Potatoes,  turnips,  carrots. 

3.  Tomatoes,  beans,  cucumbers. 

4.  Beans,  peas. 
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Problem  3.    In  What  Forms  May  Nitrogen  be  Obtained? 

Organic  (Noncommercial). 
Sources.  Effects. 
Barnyard  manures.  Slow  growth  in  early  cold  season. 

Green   manures    (crops   ploughed    Rapid  growth  after  warm  spell, 
under) . 

Leguminous  crops  (clover,  beans, 
vines) . 

Coarse  litter  (cornstalks,  etc.). 

Inorganic  (Commercial). 
Nitrate  of  soda.  Being  solvent,  easily  assimilated. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia.  Best  for  early  crops. 

Tankage  (organic). 
Dried  blood  (organic). 

Put  a  pinch  of  sodium  nitrate  into  one  test  tube  and 
sheep  manure  into  two  test  tubes.  Add  cold  water  to 
sodium  nitrate,  and  to  one  test  tube  of  sheep  manure. 
Which  is  soluble?  Add  warm  water  to  other  test  tube 
containing  sheep  manure.  Note  which  dissolves  first, — 
after  three  days. 

Problem  4-    In  What  Forms  May  Phosphorus  be 
Obtained? 

(a)  Sources. —  Bone  and  bone  products,  steamed 
bone,  fine  ground  bone.  Basic  slag  meal.  Phosphate 
rock. 

(b)  Forms  Applied  to  Soil. —  Acid  phosphate.  Super- 
phosphate. 

1.  Acid  Phosphate.  Moisten  the  tip  of  a  common 
friction  match.  The  white  fumes  which  are  phos- 
phorus unite  with  oxygen  of  the  air.  These  white 
fumes  are  phosphoric  acid  (P2  05),  exactly  as  found  in 
fertilizers. 

2.  Superphosphate. —  Put  a  teaspoonful  of  ground 
phosphate  rock  into  a  drinking  glass,  or  large  test  tube. 
Pour  in  about  the  same  amount  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Stir  together.    Watch  the  action  taking  place. 
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Problem  5.    In  What  Forms  May  Lime  be  Obtained? 

Sources. —  Limestone;  hydrated  lime  (water  slacked); 
quicklime  (burnt);  land  plaster  (Nova  Scotia). 

Place  some  quicklime  in  a  test  tube,  and  add  water. 
What  happens?  What  has  been  added  to  the  quick- 
lime? What  is  it  now?  Compare  its  bulk  with  quick- 
lime. 

Expose  some  quicklime  to  moist  air  for  a  week.  What 
happens  to  its  bulk?   What  may  the  product  be  called? 

What  effect  does  quicklime  have  on  humus  in  soil? 
When  should  it  be  used?  What  form  would  be  safest 
to  use  in  spring. 

Sub-Project  2.  Humus  and  its  Uses. 
Problem  1.  What  is  Humus? 
Examine  a  little  leaf  mold.  Place  it  under  a  micro- 
scope. Put  some  on  a  red-hot  stove  shovel  for  a  few 
minutes.  Perform  the  same  experiment  with  dark- 
colored  soil.  Does  it  change  color?  Try  the  same 
experiment  with  sand.  Correlate  with  the  origin  of 
peat  and  coal.    Have  pupils  test  soils  at  home. 

Problem  2.  Hoiv  is  Humus  Obtained? 
What  happens  to  leaves  that  fall  from  trees  in  autumn? 
What  is  the  condition  of  these  leaves  the  following 
spring?  What  eventually  happens  to  them?  What  is 
the  color  during  this  process  of  decay?  What  must 
happen  to  material  before  it  actually  becomes  humus? 

Problem  3.    What  Effect  does  Humus  have  in  Garden 

Soil? 

Take  some  straw  or  leaf  mold.  Press  it  into  a  ball. 
Compare  it  with  humus,  which  it  eventually  becomes. 
Work  fingers  through  straw  to  indicate  loose,  open 
texture.  How  will  this  affect  roots?  W^et  the  straw 
and  compare  with  a  sponge  in  holding  water.  When  a 
drought  comes  what  effect  will  humus  in  soil  have  on 
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plants?  What  effect  will  humus  have  on  the  amount 
of  pore  space?  What  effect  will  addition  of  decayed 
leaves  have  on  soil  color?  What  colored  soil  is  desirable 
for  a  garden?  What  effect  will  decaying  humus  have 
in  enriching  the  soil? 

Sub-Project  3.  Manures. 
Problem  1.    Types  and  Values  of  Manures. 

Stable  manure  well  rotted  is  best  and  cheapest  for 
garden.  Procure  fresh  before  January,  and  allow  to 
decay.    Spread  over  garden  and  spade  in. 

Poultry  Droppings. —  Very  good,  but  concentrated 
may  burn  plant  roots.  Apply  one  part  to  four  of  soil 
in  furrows,  or  as  side  dressing. 

Compost  Pile. —  Composed  of  manure,  leaves,  sods,  or 
any  organic  matter,  piled  and  mixed  to  decompose  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Materials  should  be  free  from  insects 
or  plant  diseases.  Spread  like  stable  manure  in  spring. 
(Consult  " Farmers'  Bulletin,"  No.  936.) 

Liquid  Manures. —  Use  a  tub  or  a  barrel  of  water  with 
a  few  forks  of  stable  manure  in  it.  Rich  in  nitrogen. 
Good  for  leaf  growth.  Used  at  strength  of  weak  tea 
once  a  week  during  summer.  Place  manure  in  burlap 
bag  with  stone.  Tie  a  long  string  around  the  bag  and 
allow  it  to  hang  in  water.  Keep  covered.  Sheep 
manure  or  poultry  droppings  may  be  substituted. 

Which  of  the  above  manures  should  be  spaded  in 
garden  in  spring?  When  would  you  use  poultry  drop- 
pings?   Liquid  manure? 

Sub-Project  4.  Fertilizers. 
Problem  1.    Types  of  Fertilizers  (Commercial.) 

Nitrogen  Fertilizers.  Percentages  of  Nitrogen. 

Sodium  nitrate.  16. 

Ammonium  sulphate.  20. 

Cyanide  (cyanamide).  16. 

Cottonseed  meal.  7. 

Dried  blood.  6-13. 

Ground  fish.  8. 

Tankage.  4-12. 
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Acid  phosphate. 
Phosphate  rock  (as  floats). 
Bone  meal  (raw). 
Bone  meal  (steamed). 
Thomas  slag  (basic  slag). 


Phosphate  Fertilizers. 


Per  Cent  of  P205  (Phosphoric  Acid). 

12-18. 

About  30. 

22  (  4  per  cent  X.) 

28  (1.5  per  cent  N.) 

18. 


Kainit. 

Potassium  chloride. 
Potassium  sulphate. 
Wood  ashes  (unleached) . 


Potash  Fertilizers. 


Per  Cent  of  K20  (Potash). 
12-20. 
50. 

48-50. 

5-6  (2  per  cent  P205;  29  per  cent 


Wood  ashes  (leached). 


lime). 

1     (2  per  cent  P205;  29  per  cent 


lime). 


Problem  2.    Solubility  of  Commercial  Fertilizers, 
Any  of  the  above  fertilizers  which  are  available  may 

be  tested  by  placing  a  small  quantity  in  a  test  tube. 

Pour  in  water  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  acid  is  used,  because  roots  use  small  quantities  of 

acid  in  dissolving  plant  food. 

Have  pupils  tabulate  in  order  of  solubility.  They 

might  bring  in  some  of  the  above  fertilizers  as  samples 

from  seed  stores  to  be  kept  for  permanent  display. 

Problem  3.    Application  of  Commercial  Fertilizers. 
Amount  to  be  applied  to  1  square  rod  or  90  feet  of  row. 
Nitrogen. —  1  pound  nitrate  of  soda,  1  pound  tankage,  or  1 
pound  dried  fish. 

Phosphoric  Acid. —  4  pounds. 
Potash. —  1  pound. 

Xote. —  Small  quantities  of  fertilizer  should  be  ap- 
plied at  intervals  during  crop  production,  especially 
when  plant  is  producing  its  desired  part.  Scatter 
fertilizer  over  ground  close  to  plants,  and  rake  in.  Do 
not  allow  fertilizer  to  touch  any  part  of  seed. 
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Sub-Project  5.    Computing  Fertilizer  Values. 

Problem  1.    Reading  Fertilizer  Guarantees  (as  Printed 
on  Container). 

Analysis. 

1.  Nitrogen  ....  3 — 3. 5  per  cent. 

2.  Ammonia        .      .      .  3.6 — 4. 2  per  cent. 

3.  Soluble  phosphoric  acid  .  10 — 12  per  cent. 

4.  Actual  potash  .      .      .  10 — 12  per  cent. 

Consider  only  actual  nitrogen,  soluble  phosphoric 
acid  and  actual  potash,  as  forms  to  be  used  by  plants. 
The  first  or  lowest  numbers  are  the  guaranteed  per- 
centages. Other  figures  are  misleading.  Thus  the 
above  fertilizer  would  be  called  a  3-10-10  fertilizer;  i.  e., 
it  would  contain  3  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  10  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  10  per  cent  of  potash. 

Pupils  might  bring  in  fertilizer  bags  to  determine  the 
actual  fertilizer  percentages. 

Problem  2.    Computing  Formula  Contents. 
Problem  1  might  be  carried  further  to  determine  the 
actual  amounts  of  desirable  (available)  plant  food. 
Thus,  the  content  of  a  ton  of  this  fertilizer  would  be: 

Nitrogen  .  .  .  2,000  X  .  03  =  60  pounds. 
Phosphoric  acid  .  2,000  X  .  10  =  200  pounds. 
Potash     .«      .      .    2,000  X  .  10  =  200  pounds. 

Total       ....      460  pounds. 

The  rest  is  so-called  filler  used  to  prevent  too  much 
concentration.  Why  not  buy  actual  ingredients,  and 
mix  them,  putting  in  own  filler,  thus  saving  this  extra 
cost?  Pupils  should  be  given  practice  in  computing 
contents  of  fertilizers.    Use  reference  VIII. 

PROJECT  IV.    PROPAGATION  OF  PLANTS. 
Sub-Project  1.    The  Plant  from  Seed. 
Problem  1 .    What  is  a  Seed? 
Soak  large  bean  seeds  (lima  beans)  in  warm  water 
over  night.    Carefully  split  them  open,  noting  embryonic 
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plant  (not  roots)  surrounded  by  food  and  coatings.  Why 
is  the  embryonic  plant  without  roots? 

Problem  2.    What  is  needed  for  Germination? 
Try  seeds  under  different  conditions  as  follows: 

1.  Excess  of  moisture  in  bottle. 

2.  Very  dry  soil. 

3.  Cold  soil. 

4.  Shutting  off  supply  of  air  by  placing  many 
seeds  in  a  bottle. 

5.  Warm  moist  bottle. 

Compare  results.  What  are  the  best  conditions  for 
germination? 

Problem  3.    How  Soaking  Affects  Seeds. 
Soak  seeds  for  twenty-four  hours  in  warm  water ;  then 
plant  them.    Plant  unsoaked  seeds.    Compare  results. 
Add  small  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  warm  water. 
Soak  seed  as  above,  and  compare. 

Problem  4-    How  does  Age  Affect  Seed  Germination? 

Procure,  if  possible,  some  old  and  young  bean  seeds, 
and  plant  them  in  boxes.  What  do  you  notice  about 
the  condition  of  old  seeds?  Refer  to  a  table  on  "  Longev- 
ity of  Seeds."  Refer  to  and  compare  with  "Testing  of 
Seeds." 

Sub-Project  2. 
Problem  1.  When  may  Seeds  be  Planted? 
Refer  to  "Farmer's  Bulletin"  No.  936.  Have  pupils 
write  and  sign  a  general  letter  to  the  local  Congressman 
asking  him  to  aid  you  in  obtaining  copies  for  class  use. 
Have  pupils  locate  their  zone,  and  determine  planting 
dates  for  various  vegetables. 

Sub-Project  3.    Planning  Rows  and  Furrows. 

Problem  1.    Laying  Off  Rows. 
Have  garden  plan,  tape  measure,  plant  labels  and 
pencil.    If  possible  sight  two  labels  equally  distant  from 
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a  fence,  building  or  boundary.  Make  all  garden  meas- 
urements from  these  labels. 

Problem  2.  Making  Furrows. 
Have  a  hoe  and  two  iron  pins  (or  sharp  sticks)  with  a 
strong  cord  attached.  Place  iron  pins  at  row  markers 
with  the  cord  taut  between  them.  Lay  hoe  handle  on 
ground  under  cord.  Make  a  shallow  soil  drill  by  stand- 
ing on  same.  Repeat  until  row  is  finished.  Make 
furrow  with  hoe  to  desired  depth. 

Sub-Project  4.  Planting  the  Seed. 
Problem  1.  What  Depth  should  Seed  be  Planted? 
Use  the  following  rule.  Multiply  seed  diameter  by  4. 
If  sandy  soil,  plant  deep;  if  heavy  soil,  plant  shallow. 
In  early  spring,  plant  shallow ;  in  summer,  plant  deeper. 
Pupils  might  practise  these  calculations  in  the  class 
room. 

Problem  2.    How  far  Apart  should  Seeds  be  Planted? 

Have  pupils  consult  planting  tables  or  crop  advice  in 
seed  catalogues,  or  "City  Gardener's  Planting  Table" 
in  " Farmer's  Bulletin"  No.  936,  page  28.  Have  pupils 
practise  in  school,  using  pencil  trough. 

Sub-Project  5.  Covering  the  Seed. 
Problem  1.  How  should  Seeds  be  Covered? 
Seeds  are  placed  in  the  furrow  at  proper  distance 
apart.  Walking  along  backwards,  straddle  row,  rake 
or  hoe  soil  from  both  sides,  then  go  well  over  rows  again, 
tamping  down  soil  with  the  flat  back  of  the  hoe.  A 
little  loose  soil  should  be  thrown  over  furrows  to  create 
a  mulch,  thus  preventing  drying  out.  The  above  opera- 
tion may  be  shown  in  class  room  by  having  a  box  of 
soil,  with  a  small  cultivator  and  spoon,  to  replace  rake 
and  hoe. 
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Problem  2.  Why  Firm  Soil? 
It  is  desirable  to  have  seed  roots  come  in  direct  con- 
tact with  soil  particles.  Using  a  small  box,  prepare 
two  furrows  for  planting  radish  seed.  Place  seed  in 
furrows  and  cover  each.  Tamp  down  soil  in  one  furrow, 
but  leave  the  soil  in  the  second  furrow  loose.  Note 
results.  Place  some  well-soaked  radish  seed  on  surface 
of  fine,  moist  gravel  in  a  pan.  Over  this  lay  a  piece  of 
glass  to  retain  the  moisture.  Note  in  few  days  the  fine 
roots  becoming  firmly  attached  to  soil  particles. 

Problem  3.  How  Should  Rows  be  Marked? 
It  is  desirable  to  know  the  variety  and  time  of  planting 
of  each  row.  Have  boys  make  some  wooden  plant  labels 
(4  inches  X  f  inch)  in  manual  training  room.  Have 
pupils  make  out  labels  for  Problem  2,  using  a  hard 
pencil,  as  follows : 


Radish,  Long  Icicle,  5/2  soil  firmed. 

Sub-Project  6.  Growing  Crops. 
Problem  1.  How  and  When  to  Till  Soil  Surface. 
Watch  the  garden  soil  as  it  becomes  packed.  Culti- 
vate it,  using  small  hand  cultivator.  When  plants  are 
small,  cultivate  deeply  and  close  to  plants.  As  they 
become  larger  do  not  cultivate  so  deeply  and  keep  farther 
from  row.  Cultivation,  besides  making  a  dust  layer  on 
top,  will  accomplish  the  following  results : 

(a)  Loosen  and  break  up  soil  into  small  particles. 

(b)  Increase  the  amount  of  available  plant  food. 

(c)  Make  it  easier  for  air  to  enter  soil. 

(d)  Mix  fertilizer  better. 

(e)  Destroy  weeds  and  insects. 

Cultivate  at  regular  intervals  (especially  after  rains) 
until  it  is  impossible  because  of  overlapping  or  overhang- 
ing leaves. 
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Problem  2.    What  is  a  Weed? 

Definition:  A  weed  is  a  plant  out  of  place,  i.  e.,  a 
carrot  growing  in  a  row  of  onions  is  a  weed. 

Watch  the  gardens  for  the  appearance  of  weeds. 
Allow  pupils  who  have  had  gardens  to  tell  about  the 
numbers  of  weed  plants,  and  their  strong  and  quick 
growing  characteristics.  Make  a  blackboard  list  of 
weeds  known  by  pupils  on  sight.  Note  in  Problem  1 
how  cultivation  uproots  the  weeds.  What  would  happen 
to  these  weeds  if  exposed  to  the  hot  sun?  What  is  best 
time  of  day  to  weed?  Why? 

Problem  3.  Why  Should  Plants  be  Thinned? 
Plant  a  few  bean  or  beet  seeds  very  close  together  in  a 
box  or  a  can  of  soil.  Note  when  they  come  up  how  close 
together  they  grow.  What  happens  to  some  of  the 
plants?  How  are  plants  to  get  the  normal  amount  of 
room  in  which  to  grow?  Look  in  seed  catalogue  for  the 
proper  distances  between  plants. 

Sub-Project  7.  Propagation,  Other  than  by  Seed. 
Problem  1.  What  are  Cuttings?  (Slips). 
Cut  off  individual  branches  of  wandering  jew  or 
geranium.  The  lower  cut  should  be  made  just  below 
a  node,  and  the  upper,  if  there  is  to  be  one,  between  two 
nodes.  Place  three  quarters  of  the  length  in  a  glass  of 
water  or  in  coarse  damp  sand,  and  keep  in  shaded  place. 
Do  not  keep  the  sand  too  wet.  Later  transplant  to  rich 
soil.  Watch  for  development  of  roots.  Have  pupils 
make  cuttings  of  grapevines,  currants,  etc. 

Problem  2.  What  is  Layering? 
Make  a  shallow  furrow  with  hoe  near  a  grapevine. 
Lay  in  it  one  of  the  canes,  covering  parts  of  it,  and 
leaving  other  parts  exposed  to  light.  Shoots  will  start 
up  and  roots  will  be  formed  in  a  few  weeks.  It  may  be 
cut  with  a  spade  and  transplanted  to  desired  place  when 
leaves  disappear. 
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Problem  3.    How  are  Plants  Grafted?  Budded? 
This  may  be  studied  by  procuring  bulletins  like 
"  Farmer's  Bulletin"  No.  218.     Pupils  should  gather 
materials,  as  directed.    They  might  practise    the  ele- 
mentary forms  in  the  class  room. 

Problem  4-  How  are  Plants  Pruned?  Thinned? 
Select  two  tomato  plants  as  nearly  alike  as  possible. 
Remove  all  suckers  (growths  appearing  between  leaf 
and  stem)  from  one  as  soon  as  they  appear,  and  allow 
the  other  to  grow  naturally.  How  does  the  fruit  of  the 
two  plants  compare  in  size?  In  number?  In  total 
weight? 

Remove  all  but  the  principal  flower  bud  from  a  dahlia 
plant,  and  compare  the  size  of  the  single  flower  thus 
produced  with  that  of  the  flowers  on  a  similar  plant  that 
has  not  been  treated, —  pinch-back  melons,  cucumbers, 
cosmos,  and  various  erect-growing  plants 

PROJECT  V.    GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

Sub-Pkoject  1.    Insect  Pests. 
Problem  1.    How  are  Insect  Pests  Grouped? 
Definition  of  insect:  A  small  animal,  having  in  the 
adult  stage,  three  body  divisions,  three  pairs  of  legs, 
two  pairs  of  wings,  and  two  antennae. 

Group  insect  parts  according  to  eating  habits. 

(a)  Sucking. —  Mouth    parts    for   sucking.     Plant  lice, 

squash  bugs,  etc. 

(b)  Leaf  eating. —  Mouth  parts  for  eating:  Potato  beetles, 

cabbage  worm,  etc. 

(c)  Borers. —  Bore  inside  stem  or  branch,  and  live  there: 

Squash  borers,  stem  borers. 

(d)  Underground. —  Live  underground,  attack  roots,  etc.: 

Ants,  root  lice,  June  beetle  larva*,  cut  worms. 

Have  pupils  bring  in  insects  and  classify  them  accord- 
ing to  the  above  groups.    They  might  use  Department 
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Circular  35,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
to  classify  and  name  insects. 

Problem  2.    What  Control  Measures  are  Used? 

(a)  Repellants  or  body  contacts  for  sucking  insects. 
Smother  by  filling  pores.  Bordeaux  mixture  or  tobacco 
dust.    Black  leaf,  40.    Lime  dust,  kerosene  emulsion. 

(b)  Poisons  for  eating  insects:  Arsenate  of  lead, 
Paris  green,  hellebore. 

(c)  Borers.  Use  small  oil  can  filled  with  carbon 
bisulphide.  Squirt  the  carbon  bisulphide  into  hole  and 
stop  up  with  putty.  Caution:  Keep  carbon  bisulphide 
away  from  flames. 

(d)  Underground.  Make  holes  6  inches  deep.  Pour 
in  carbon  bisulphide,  and  stop  hole  with  flat  stone. 
Use  boiling  hot  water  or  lime  water.  Fall  ploughing 
also  helps  to  destroy  insect  pests. 

Problem  3.    What  are  the  Beneficial  Insects? 

(a)  Ladybugs.    Feed  on  plant  lice  and  scale  insects. 

(b)  Aphis  lions.    Feed  on  plant  lice. 

(c)  Calosoma  Beetle.    Feeds  on  gypsy  mcfths. 
Have  pupils  gather  specimens  of  beneficial  insects  for 

identification  and  study.  Place  them  inside  jars,  covered 
by  mosquito  netting. 

Sub-Project  2.    Plant  Diseases. 
Problem  1.    What  is  the  Nature  of  a  Disease? 
Definition. —  Plant  diseases  are  low  forms  of  plant  life 
which  attack  or  feed  on  other  plants. 

Have  a  pupil  bring  in  some  moldy  bread.  Examine 
it  with  a  hand  lens,  or  under  the  microscope.  Pupils 
may  also  bring  in  spotted  leaves,  fruits,  or  stems  of 
plants,  as  other  examples. 

Problem  2.    How  are  Diseases  Grouped? 
(a)  Internal. 

Fire  blight. 
Stem  rot. 
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(6)  External. 

Rots:    A  watery  mass.    Example,  apples,  car- 
rots, etc. 
Wilts :    Drooping  of  leaves. 

Blights:  Leaves  shrivel,  as  if  burned.  Ex- 
ample, potato  blight. 

Leaf  Spot:    Discolored  spots  on  tissues. 

Molds  and  Mildews:  Cottony-like  growth  on 
plant  body.    Damping  off  disease  of  seedlings. 

Smuts :  Black  powdery  masses  on  grains  — 
corn,  oats,  etc. 

Rusts:    Rusty,  blackish  patches  on  leaves  and 
stems, 
(c)  Miscellaneous. 

Potato  scab,  clubroot,  anthracnose.  (Consult 
Department  Circular  35,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  for  diseases  of  differ- 
ent crops.) 

Problem  3.    How  are  Diseases  Controlled? 
It  is  usually  not  necessary  to  positively  identify  dis- 
eases.   It  is  easier  to  prevent  them  from  getting  a  start. 
How  to  make  Bordeaux  mixture: 

Materials:  Two  2-quart  fruit  jars,  1  ounce  copper 
sulphate,  1  ounce  quicklime,  cloth  and  pail.  Put  J 
quart  of  water  in  each  of  two  jars  with  1  ounce  of 
copper  sulphate  suspended  from  top,  in  cloth,  in 
water.  In  another  jar,  put  1  ounce  of  quicklime. 
Add  warm  water  to  dissolve  to  1J  quarts.  Strain 
each  dissolved  liquid  and  pour  at  same  moment  so 
that  they  come  together  in  a  pail.  This  is  a  standard 
spray  for  practically  all  the  above  groups.  Powdered 
sulphur  sprinkled  on  leaves  is  good  for  combating 
mildew.  For  further  use  of  sprays  consult  Depart- 
ment Circular  35. 
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PROJECT  VI.    HARVESTING  AND  STORING 
CROPS. 

Sub-Project  1.  Harvesting. 
Problem  1.    When  are  Root  Crops  Harvested? 
Refer  to  Table  VII.     Refer  to  "  Farmers'  Bulletin" 
No.  936,  page  28. 

Have  pupils  look  up  each  root  crop  for  time  of  har- 
vesting. Leaf  crops,  vine  crops,  etc.,  may  be  treated  in 
the  same  way.  If  possible,  pupils  may  bring  in  speci- 
mens of  mature  crops. 

Sub-Project  2.  Storing. 
Problem  1.    What  Crops  may  be  Stored  in  Cellar? 
Beets,  celery,  cabbage,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnip  and 
potato. 

Requirements:  Good  dirt  floor.  If  concrete,  cover 
with  3  inches  of  sand.  Keep  moist.  Medium  tempera- 
ture required. 

Sub-Project  3.    Canning  and  Drying  Vegetables. 

Problem  1.    What  is  the  Theory  used  in  Canning 
Vegetables? 

Develop  ideas  of  cleanliness;  clean  hands,  utensils, 
products,  and  water. 

Follow  directions  for  canning  beans  as  given  in  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Farmer's  Bulletin 
839.    Pupils  might  bring  in  sample  jars  from  home. 

Problem  2.    How  are  Vegetables  Dried? 
Cut  up  beans  and  place  in  box.    Expose  to  sun  until 
thoroughly  dried.    May  be  placed  near  heated  stove. 
To  prepare  for  eating  soak  long  enough  to  absorb  as 
much  water  as  lost. 
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PART  II. —  BULB  GARDENING. 


PROJECT  I.    KINDS  OF  BULBS, 
(a)    Fall-planted  or  spring  blooming  ("  Holland  Bulbs"). 


(b)  Summer  blooming,  fall-planted  lilies.    May  also 

be  planted  in  the  spring,  after  frost  is  over,  and 
will  bloom  in  the  summer. 

(c)  Summer-planted  or  fall-blooming  colchicums  (cro- 

cuses) . 

Best  varieties  are: 

Colchicum  lativus. 
Colchicum  speciosus. 
Colchicum  autumnale. 
(Remain  in  ground  for  several  years  in  good  condition.) 

PROJECT  II.    WHAT  IS  A  BULB? 

A  bulb  is  a  large  dormant  bud,  the  scales  representing 
the  leaves  with  the  embryo  stem  in  the  center. 

A  tuber  is  an  underground  root  from  which  buds  arise. 

From  a  gardener's  view  point  the  word  "bulb"  in- 
cludes both  classes. 

Have  pupils  cut  open  a  few  bulbs  and  study  them. 

PROJECT  III.    PLANTING  OF  BULBS. 
Problem  1.    Fall  Planting  of  Bulbs  Out  of  Doors. 
Time. —  Late  September  or  October. 
Soil  conditions. —  Deep,  sandy,  well-drained  loam. 
Preparation  of  bed  —  Plan  bed,  and  draw  to  scale,  as 
in  vegetable  outline. 

Throw  out  top  earth  to  depth  of  6  inches. 


Crocus. 

Tulip. 

Hyacinth. 


Narcissus. 
Scilla. 


Snowdrop. 
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Fill  in  bottom  of  bed  with  about  2  inches  of  well- 
rotted  manure,  to  which  a  little  leaf  mold  has  been 
added.  Spade  in  thoroughly.  Throw  back  about  half 
of  the  top  soil  and  level  off,  after  bulbs  have  been  placed. 

Problem  2.    Indoor  Planting  of  Bulbs. 
Kinds  adaptable: 
Hyacinths. 

Narcissus  (daffodils  and  jonquils). 

Tulips. 

Crocuses. 
Planting  in  Soil: 

Use  loam  to  which  one  fourth  of  its  bulk  of  sand  has 
been  added,  and  thoroughly  mixed. 
Planting  in  Pebbles  and  Water: 

A  low  bowl  should  be  from  one-third  to  one  half  filled 
with  clean  pebbles.  Bulbs  should  be  placed  at 
suitable  distances  apart,  and  bowl  about  half 
filled  with  water.  A  little  odorless  fertilizer  may  be 
added  to  improve  blossoms. 

Problem  3.    Spring  Planting  of  Bulbs. 
After  frost.    Refer  to  Fall  Planting. 

Problem  4-    Summer  Planting  of  Bulbs. 
Refer  to  Fall  Planting. 

PROJECT  IV.  CARE  OF  BULBS. 
Problem  1.  How  to  Pot  a  Bulb. 
If  ordinary  flower  pots  are  to  be  used,  place  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  a  few  pieces  of  broken  tile,  charcoal  or 
stones,  for  drainage.  Fill  pot  with  loam,  so  that  when 
bulbs  are  set  on  it,  their  tips  will  be  on  a  level  with  the 
rim  of  the  pot.    Leave  tips  of  bulbs  just  showing. 

Problem  2.    How  a  Good  Root  System  is  Produced. 
Place  receptacle  containing  bulbs  in  a  dark,  cool  place 
for  from  six  to  eight  weeks.    During  this  period  a  light 
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mulch  of  ashes  may  be  used  to  cover  surface  of  loam. 
Keep  bulbs  moderately  moist. 

Problem  3.    The  Hardening  of  Bulbs. 

At  appointed  time  (end  of  six  or  eight  weeks)  bring 
bulbs  into  a  slightly  lighter  and  warmer  atmosphere. 
Increase  the  supply  of  water.  When  tips  start  to  grow, 
remove  to  warmth  and  sunlight,  and  give  plants  plenty 
of  water. 

Problem  J+.    How  to  Care  for  the  Flowers. 

Bulbs  should  be  kept  moist  enough  to  insure  growth  at 
different  stages.  A  little  phosphoric  acid  may  be  added 
to  produce  better  blossoms. 

Tulips,  crocuses  and  narcissi  need  strong  sunlight. 
Hyacinths  should  not  have  strong  sunlight  until  after 
stem,  beneath  the  flower  head  comes  in  sight.  Crocuses 
and  snowdrops  need  thick  planting. 

Problem  5.    The  Storage  of  Bulbs. 

Tulips  and  hyacinths  should  be  taken  up  after  leaves 
die,  so  that  they  may  be  sorted  and  replanted  in  the  fall. 
They  will  come  up  for  several  years  in  succession  if  left 
undisturbed,  but  a  more  even  growth  is  assured  if  new 
bulbs  are  used,  and  the  beds  made  over  each  year. 

Bulbs  should  not  be  taken  up  until  the  leaves  have  died 
down.  When  they  have  ripened,  place  in  a  cool,  dry 
place  until  fall.  Snowdrops  and  scillas  may  be  left 
undisturbed  for  years. 

Problem  6.    Winter  Protection  of  Bulbs. 

Around  freezing  time,  mulch  bed  to  a  depth  of  four 
inches  with  leaves,  manure,  or  litter.  Allow  mulch  to 
extend  one  foot  or  more  beyond  margins  of  the  bed. 
When  cold  weather  is  past  remove  one  half  of  the  mulch. 
When  danger  of  frost  is  over  remove  the  remainder. 
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List  of  Spring  Planted 
Gladiolus. 
Tuberose. 
Dahlia. 
Canna. 
Arum. 


Bulbs.    (Summer  Flowering.) 
Calla. 

Calochortus. 
Alstremeria. 
Amaryllis. 
Colocasia. 


List  of  Summer  Planted  Bulbs.    (Fall  Blooming.) 
Crocuses  (Colehicums). 
Colchicum  lativus. 
Colchicum  speciosus. 
Colchicum  autumnale. 


List  of  Fall-planted  Bulbs 
Crocus. 
Hyacinth. 
Tulip. 

Narcissus  (including  Daffodil 

and  Jonquil) . 
Scilla  or  Squill. 
Snowdrop. 


(Outdoor).    (Spring  Blooming.) 
Lily  of  the  Valley. 
Trilliums. 
Lilies. 
Snowflake. 
Dog-tooth  Violets. 
Fritillary. 
Hardy  Alliums. 


Xote. —  Peonies,  tuberous  anemones,  tuberous  buttercups, 
iris,  bleeding-heart,  and  the  like,  may  be  planted  in  autumn 
and  are  often  classed  with  fall-planted  bulbs. 
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PAET  III  —  FLOWER  GARDENING. 

PROJECT  I.    PLANNING  THE  FLOWER 
GARDEN. 

Sub-Project  1.    Determination  of  Site. 
Problems  1,  2,  3  and  4.    See  Vegetable  Outline. 

Sub-Project  2.    Making  Plans. 
Problem  1.    What  is  the  Size  of  the  Garden? 

Problem  2.    What  Flowers  Shall  You  Grow? 
Selection  determined  by: 

(a)  Home  preferences. 

(b)  Garden  spaces  to  be  beautified. 

(c)  Harmonization  with  surroundings  and  to  pro- 

duce pleasing  color  effects. 

Problem  3.    How  are  Flowers  to  be  Arranged? 

(a)  Tall-growing  ones  against  a  background,  if 
possible;  medium-sized  ones  in  front  of  tall  ones;  low- 
growing  ones  in  front  of  medium  growers. 

(b)  Relative  to  sunlight  and  shade. 

(c)  As  edging  for  vegetable  garden  or  in  rectangular 
beds,  pleasingly  arranged.  Set  designs  should  be 
avoided.    (Refer  to  vegetable  outline.) 

Problem  4-    How  are  Gardens  to  be  Diagrammed  ? 
(Refer  to  vegetable  outline  and  diagram.) 

Problem  5.    Seasonal  Choice. 

(a)  Annuals  \ 

(b)  Perennials  / 

(c)  Early  /  Refer  to  reference  tables. 

(d)  Summer  \ 

(e)  Late  / 
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Sub-Project  3.    Purchase  of  Seed. 
Problem  1.    Seed  Order.    Consult  Lists  and  Catalogues, 
Problem  2.    Varieties.    Consult  Lists  and  Catalogues. 

PROJECT  II.    PREPARATION  OF  SOIL. 

(Refer  to  "  Study  of  Soils "  in  vegetable  outline,  or 
seed  catalogue.) 

PROJECT  III.    DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
PLANTS. 

Sub-Project  1.    Planting  the  Seed. 
Problem  1.    Depth.    (Refer  to  vegetable  outline.) 

Problem  2.    Distance  Apart  of  Rows.    (Refer  to  seed 

catalogue.) 

Sub-Project  2.    Care  of  the  Plant. 
Problem  1.    How  to  Cultivate  and  Keep  Moist  with 
"Hoes"  Instead  of  "Hose:1 

Problem  2.    Thinning,  Pruning,  Transplanting.  {Refer 
to  Seed  Catalogue.) 

Problem  3.  Stimulation, 
(a)  Fertilizers. 

(6)    Liquid  manure.    (Refer  to  vegetable  outline.) 

Sub-Project  3.    Cutting  the  Flowers. 
Flowers  should  be  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  in  early 
morning,  when  dew  is  on  them. 

PROJECT  IV.    A  STUDY  OF  ANNUALS. 

Annuals  are  flowers  that  have  their  life  cycle  in  one 
season. 
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Problem  1.    Kinds  of  Annuals:    Hardy,  Half  Hardy, 

and  Tender. 

The  seed  of  hardy  annuals  may  be  sown  very  early. 

Sweet  Pea.  Calendula. 

Pot  Marigold.  Bachelor  Button. 

Start  half  hardy  annuals  indoors,  and  transplant  to 
open,  because  they  require  a  long-growing  season. 

Snapdragon. 

Stock. 

Zinnia. 

Sow  tender  annuals  out-of-doors,  late. 

Cosmos. 

Balsam  (transplant). 

Castor  Oil  Bean  (transplant). 

Problem  2.    How  to  use  Annuals. 
Annuals  are  the  " ladies-in-waiting "  to  the  perennials, 
(a)    To  supplement  perennials. 
(6)    For  annual  gardens. 

(c)  For  annual  borders. 

(d)  Desirable  in  a  border  at  side  of  a  lawn. 

(e)  Useful  for  screening  purposes. 

Lists  of  Axxuals. 
/.    Good  Annual  Borders, 
a.  b. 
Larkspur  (back).  Pansies. 
California  Poppy  (front  of       English  Daisy. 

Larkspur) . 
Sweet  Alyssum  (border) .         African  or 

French  Legion  Marigold. 

2.  Annual  Vines. 
Cobea.  Wild  Cucumber. 

Climbing  Nasturtiums .  Sweet  Peas. 

Morning  Glory.  Japanese  Hop. 
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3.    Garden  Favorites  for  Their  Fragrance. 

Mignonette.  Sweet  Alyssum. 

Nicotiana.  Verbena. 

Ten  Weeks  Stock.  Sweet  Peas. 

4.    The  Best  Low-growing  Annuals. 

Ageratum.  Portulaca. 

Alyssum.  Torenia. 

Phlox  Drummondi.  Pansies  (dwarf). 

5.    The  Best  Annuals  of  Medium  Height. 

Asters.  Petunia. 

Baby's  Breath.  Salvia. 

Calendula.  Scabiosa. 

California  Poppy.  Snapdragon. 

Callioposis.  Stocks. 

Gaillardia.  Sweet  Peas. 

Lupines.  Zinnia. 

Nicotiana.  Vinca  Rossa. 
Pansies  (giant). 

6.  The  Best  Tall  Annuals. 

Annual  Hollyhocks.  Spider  Plant. 

Bachelor's  Buttons.  Straw  Flower. 

Cosmos.  Castor  Oil  Bean. 

7.    Annuals  for  Poor  and  Sandy  Soil. 

Cockscomb.  Codetia. 

Ice  Plant.  Portulaca. 

Snapdragon.  Sand  Verbena. 
Summer  Cypress. 

8.    Annuals  Suitable  for  Cutting. 

Asters.  Calliopsis. 

Crysanthemums.  Marigolds. 

Coreopsis.  Mignonette. 

Cosmos.  Salpiglossis. 

Delphinium.  Scabiosa. 

Dianthus.  Stocks. 

Gaillardias.  Sweet  Peas. 

Gladioli.  Zinnias. 
Baby's  Breath. 
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PROJECT  V.    A  STUDY  OF  PERENNIALS. 
Hardy  perennials  are  plants  whose  tops  die  down 
during  winter,  while  the  roots  remain  alive. 

Problem  1.    Preparation  of  a  Perennial  Bed. 

The  ground  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  to  a  depth 
of  from  15  to  18  inches.  Organic  manure  (horse  or  cow) 
should  be  worked  in  thoroughly. 

In  addition,  phosphoric  acid  (bone  meal)  one  pound 
to  25  square  feet  should  be  added,  to  insure  good  flower 
production.  If  organic  manure  is  not  obtainable,  sub- 
stitute pulverized  sheep  or  shredded  cow  manure 
(J  pound  of  either  to  25  square  feet).    Mix  thoroughly. 

Problem  2.  How  Perennials  are  Divided. 
All  perennials  should  be"  divided  when  the  plant  is 
dormant,  either  in  late  fall,  or  early  spring.  Peonies 
may  be  left  for  5  or  6  years.  Hardy  phlox  every  4  years. 
Irises  5  or  6  years,  and  division  made  in  September. 
Perennial  sunflowers  ■  should  be  divided  about  every 
five  years.  Late-blooming  chrysanthemums  should  be 
divided  every  5  years  in  the  spring,  as  they  bloom  in  fall. 

Problem  3.  Care  of  a  Perennial  Bed. 
In  fall,  after  the  ground  has  frozen,  rake  off  all  the 
tops  that  have  died  down,  and  cover  the  border  with  a 
heavy  layer  of  leaves,  or  a  dressing  of  coarse  manure. 
Remove  in  spring,  when  it  is  time  for  the  earliest  flowers 
to  appear. 

Kinds  of  Perennials. 
Tender  (taken  up  and  stored  during  winter) : 
Dahlia,  Canna,  Coleus. 

Hardy. 

Larkspur.  Peonies. 
Forget-me-nots.  Irises. 
Foxglove.  Phlox. 
Sweet  William.  Hollyhocks. 
Coreopsis.  Red  Japanese  Lily. 

Canterbury  Bells.  Boltonia. 
English  Daisy.  Helenium. 
Hardy  Alyssum. 
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Adonis. 
Anchusa. 
Bleeding  Heart. 
Columbine. 


Lists  of  Perennials. 
1.    Spring  Blooming. 

German  Iris. 
Leopard's  Bane. 
Lily-of-the-Valley. 
Phlox. 


Achillea. 

Canterbury  Bells. 
Foxglove. 
Gaillardia. 
Hollyhocks. 


Summer  Blooming. 
Larkspur. 

Peonies  (spring  also), 

Phlox. 

Poppies. 

Sweet  William. 


Anemone  Japonica. 
Asters. 


Fall  Blooming. 

Hardy  Chrysanthemums. 
Helenium. 


4.    Perennials  that  Bloom  in  the  Shade. 
Tuberous-rooted  Begonia.  Columbine. 
Anemone  (Japanese). 
Larkspur. 
Canterbury  Bells. 
Iris. 

Lily-of-the-Valley. 
Tufted  Pansies. 


Coreopsis. 
Foxglove. 
Cardinal  Flower. 
Violets. 
Monk's  Hood. 


5.    List  of  Shrubs  Suitable  for  Beautifying  Home  Grounds. 


Shrub. 


Color. 


Time  of  Flowering. 


Azalea  

Japanese  Barberry.  .  .  . 
Caroline  Allspice. 

Deutzia  

The  Flowering  Almond 
The  Flowering  Currant 

Forsythia  

Rose  of  Sharon  

Hydrangea  

Mountain  Laurel  

Japanese  Quince  

Snowball  

Lilac  

Bridal  Wreath  

Weigela  

Spirea  


Pink  

Yellow  

Purple  

White  

White  or  Pink  

Yellow  

Yellow  

White,  Pink,  Purple 

White  

White,  Old  Rose.  .  . 

Old  Rose  

White  

White,  Purple  

White  

Pink  

White  


May  or  June. 
Fall  and  winter. 
Earl>  spring. 
Maj  or  June. 
May. 
May. 

Early  spring. 

August  to  October. 

July  15  till  frost. 

June  and  July. 

Early  spring. 

June. 

May. 

Spring. 

Spring. 

Spring. 
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PROJECT  VI.    WINDOW  BOXES. 

List  of  plants  suitable  for  window  boxes.  (For 
preparation,  see  Vegetable  Gardening  and  Bulb  Gar- 
dening.) 

1.    Drooping  Plants  for  Outside  Growth.  (Sunshine.) 

Lobelias.  Verbena. 
Tropeolums.  Sweet  Alyssum. 

Kenilworth  Ivy.  Petunia  (single). 

2.    Drooping  Plants  for  Outside  Growth.  (Shade.) 

Tradescantia.  Vinca. 
Kenilworth  Ivy.  Smilax. 
Moneywort.  Climbing  Fern. 

3.    Erect  growing  Plants  for  Sunshine. 
Geraniums. 
Heliotropes. 
Phlox. 

4-    Erect  growing  Plants  for  Shade. 

Dracenas.  Coleus. 
Palms.  Centaurea. 
Ferns.  Spotted  Calla. 

5.  Annuals  Suitable  for  Blooming  Indoors. 
Cyclamen.  Cineraria. 
Gloxinia.  Chrysanthemum. 
Primula.  Carnation. 

6.    Nonblooming  Plants  Grown  for  Beauty  of  their  Foliage. 
Coleus  Cactus.  True  Fern. 

Palm.  English  Ivy. 

Ice  Plant.  Kenilworth  Ivy. 

Asparagus  Ferns. 
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REFERENCE  I.    THREE  SHORT-SEASON  CROPS. 
(FOLLOW  CROPS.) 


Sfring. 

Summer. 

Fall. 

Hardy,  Cool  Season. 

Tender,  Warm  Season. 

Hardy,  Cool  Season. 

2.    Bush  string  beans  

3.  Radish. 

3.    Turnip  (Purple  Top). 

REFERENCE  II.    TWO  PARTIAL-SEASON  CROPS. 
(FOLLOW  CROPS.) 


Early  Crop. 

Late  Crop. 

Early  Crop. 

Late  Crop. 

Leaf  lettuce . . . 

Tomato  plants  

String  beans  or  sweet  corn.  . 

Head  lettuce  

Peas  

Onion  sets  

Cucumbers. 
String  beans. 
Beets. 
Turnips. 

Late  cabbage  plants. 
Yellow  turnips. 

Onion  sets .... 

Peas  

Peas  

Beets  or  melons  

Celery  or  carrots  

Potatoes  (Green  Mountain) . 

String  beans  

Potatoes  (Irish  Cob- 
bler). 
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REFERENCE  III.    DIAGRAM  OF  A  GARDEN. 


<                        10  feet  > 

Parsley. 

6  inches. 

A 

Swiss  Chard. 

12  inches. 

Carrots. 

12  inches. 

Carrots. 

12  inches. 

Beets. 

12  inches. 

Beets. 

12  inches. 

Beets. 

12  inches. 

Kohlrabi. 

12  inches. 

Lettuce  1st  —  Beans  2nd 

12  inches. 

Spinach  1st  —  Beans  2nd 

15  inches. 

Onion  Sets  1st  —  Beans  2nd 

15  inches. 

o 

>-+> 

Tomatoes. 

12  inches. 

o 

CD 
e+ 

Tomatoes. 

IS  inches. 

Head  Lettuce  1st  —  Cucumber  2nd 

18  inches. 

Potatoes. 

30  inches. 

Potatoes. 

30  inches. 

Potatoes. 

30  inches. 

Sweet  Corn. 

30  inches. 

Sweet  Corn. 

18  inches. 

Sweet  Corn. 

18  inches. 

Sweet  Corn. 

18  inches. 

6  inches. 

V 
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REFERENCE  IV. 

Peas: 

Early  Smooth : 

Alaska. 
Early  Wrinkled : 

Notts  Excelsior. 

Gradus. 
Mid-Season: 

McLean's  Advancer. 

Telephone. 

Improved  Stratagem. 
Radishes : 

First  Early :  • 

Early  Scarlet  Globe. 

Crimson  Globe. 

French  Breakfast. 
Second  Early: 

White  Icicle. 
Mid-Season : 

White  Strassburg. 
Spinach : 

Long  Season. 
Victoria. 
New  Zealand. 
Muskmelon : 

Rocky  Ford. 
Onion : 

Mature  Bulbs : 

Dan  vers  (white  or  yellow). 

Southport  (white  or  yellow). 

Sets  Strassburg  (yellow). 

White  Portugal  (white). 
Celery : 

Self-Blanching : 

Golden  Self-Blanching. 

White  Plume. 
Green : 

Giant  Pascal. 

Boston  Market. 
Tomato : 
Early: 

Bonny  Best  (best). 

Chalks'  Early  Jewel. 

Earliana. 
Late: 

Stone. 

John  Baer  (best). 
Matchless. 


POSSIBLE  VARIETIES. 

Beans : 

Bush  (wax): 

Wardwell's  Kidney  Wax. 

Improved  Golden  Wax. 
Bush  (green): 

Burpee  Stringless. 

Refugee. 
Pole  (wax): 

Kentucky  Wonder  Wax. 

Golden  Cluster. 
Pole  (green) : 

Kentucky  Wonder. 
Shell  (bush) : 

Dwarf  Horticultural. 
Shell  (pole) : 

Worcester  Horticultural. 
Lima  (bush): 

Henderson. 
Lima  (pole) :  v 

Ideal. 
Cabbage : 
Early: 

Copenhagen  (best). 

Jersey  Wakefield. 
Mid-Season : 

Succession. 
Late : 

Danish  Ball-Head. 

Carrot : 
Early: 

Scarlet  Horn. 

Short  Scarlet. 
Mid-season: 

Chantenay. 

Dan  vers  Half  Long. 

Late: 

Danvers  Half  Long. 
Long  Orange. 

Egg  Plant: 

Purple:  New  York  Improved. 
Black: 

Black  Beauty. 
Pepper: 
Hot: 

Tabasco. 
Hot  Bell. 
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Cucumbers : 
Slicing : 

White  Spine. 
Pickling : 

Boston  Pickling. 

Sweet  Corn: 
Early: 

Golden  Bantam. 

Howling  Mob. 
Mid-Season : 

Cosmopolitan. 
Late: 

Country  Gentleman. 

Stowell's  Evergreen. 

Squash : 
Winter: 
Hubbard. 

Delicious  (veryjgood). 
Marrow. 
Summer: 

Summer  Crookneck. 
Giant  Crookneck. 


Squash : 
Sweet : 
Bull  Nose. 
Ruby  King. 
Turnip : 
Ruta  Baga. 
Purple  Top. 
Cauliflower: 
Snow  Ball. 
Beets : 
Crosby : 

Egyptian  (best). 
Detroit : 

Dark  Red. 
Edmunds : 
Blood  Turnip. 
Swiss  Chard: 

Lucullus. 
Lettuce : 

Blackseeded : 

Tennis  Ball. 
May  King,  and  Big  Boston. 
Parsnip : 

Hollow  Crown. 


REFERENCE  V.    CROP  GROUPINGS. 


Class  1.    Annual  Vegetables. 
Subclass  I.    Crops  grown  for  subterranean  parts. 

Group  1.    Root  crops:  Beet,  carrot,  parsnip,  salsify,  turnip. 

Group  2.    Tuber  crops:  Potato. 

Group  3.    Bulb  crops:  Onion,  leek. 
Subclass  II.    Crops  grown  for  foliage  parts. 

Group  4.    Cole  crops :  Cabbage,  cauliflower,  kohl-rabi. 

Group  5.    Greens :  Swiss  chard,  dandelion,  spinach. 

Group  6.    Salad  crops:  Lettuce,  endive,  celery,  parsley. 
Subclass  III.    Crops  grown  for  seed  parts. 

Group  7.    Pulse  crops:  Bean,  pea. 

Group  8.    Solanaceous  crops :  Tomato,  egg-plant,  pepper. 
Group  9.    Cucurbitaceous  or  vine  crops:  Cucumber,  melon, 
squash. 

Group  10.    Corn:  Sweet  corn. 


Class  2.    Perennial  Vegetables. 

Asparagus. 
Rhubarb. 
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REFERENCE  VI.    CULTURAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

1.  Root  crops: 

Cool  season. 

Deep  soil,  fine  tilth. 

Sown  in  drills. 

Usually  not  transplanted. 

Main  season  and  second  crops. 

2.  Tuber  crops: 

Soil;  deep,  pulverized,  cool,  much  capillary  water,  rich 
in  potash;  deep,  early  planting,  frequent  surface 
cultivation;  spraying  to  insure  healthy  foliage;  propa- 
gated by  tubers. 

3.  Bulb  crops: 

Hardy;  cool  season;  soil,  moist,  rich,  loose  surface. 
Propagated  by  seeds  and  bulbs.  Main  season  and 
second  crops. 

4.  Cole  crops: 

Hardy;  cool  season. 
Abundance  of  root  moisture. 
Much  space  for  each  plant. 

5.  ''Greens"  crops: 

Quick  growth  desired. 

Good  surface  tilth. 

Much  available  plant  food. 

Nitrogenous  substances  —  leaf  growth. 

Cool  season. 

6.  Salad  crops: 

Soil,  cool,  moist;  quick  continuous  growth,  aided  by 

quickly  available  fertilizer. 
Nitrogenous  —  leaf  growth. 

7.  Pulse  crops: 

Peas  -and  beans : 
Leguminous. 

Need  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  for  quick  start. 
Peas: 

Hardy,  cool  season. 

Drills. 
Beans : 

Frost  tender. 

Warm  season,  sunny  exposure. 
Drills  except  tall  varieties. 
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10. 


Solanaceous  crops: 
Hot  season  plants. 
Seed  bed  plants. 

Abundance  of  quick  acting  fertilizer. 
Grown  in  hills,  main  crop. 
Frost  tender. 
Transplanted. 
Vine  crops: 

Frost  tender,  warm  season. 
Long  season. 

Grown  in  hills,  main  crop. 
Grown  in  pots,  boxes  or  sods. 
Transplanted. 
Corn  crops : 
Warm  weather. 
Immature  fruits. 
Quick  soil,  good  tillage. 
Not  transplanted. 


REFERENCE  VII.    HARVESTING  CROPS. 


Crop. 


Time  to  Gather. 


Remarks. 


Beets  

Brussels  sprouts 
Cabbage  (early) 
Carrots  

Chard  

Kohl-rabi  

Lettuce  

Lima  beans. .  .  . 
Melons  

Potatoes  

Radishes  

String  beans .  .  . 

Shell  beans 
Sweet  corn  


When  young. 
After  frost. 

When  three  fourths  headed. 
When  young. 


When  outside  leaves  are  one  foot 
high. 


Before  skin  hardens. 

While  leaves  are  tender. 

While  still  green. 

When  they  crack  around  stem. 

When  vines  are  dry. 

When  young. 

When  they  snap  readily. 

When  pods  are  well  filled. 

When  it  has  just  come  to  milk 
with  blackened  silks. 


Beet  greens  when  tender  make  a 
delicious  dish. 

Cold  improves  this  vegetable. 

May  be  left  until  frost: 

Can  be  gathered  even  younger 
for  soup. 

Cut  lightly  at  first.  Midribs  of 
leaves  may  be  cooked  like  as- 
paragus. 

Bulk  should  be  two  thirds  the 
size  of  a  baseball. 

Small,  young  lettuce  leaves  make 
best  salads. 

Pods  should  be  spongy  at  the  tip. 

Let  them  ripen  on  stem  impos- 
sible. 

Harvest  a  few  at  a  time  except'at 
end  of  season. 

Toughen  with  age. 

Tips  should  be  soft  and  easily 
bent  or  twisted. 

Do  not  let  them  dry  on  the  vines. 

Should  be  used  as  soon  as  picked. 
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To  Convert 
Guarantee  of 

Nitrogen  

Ammonia  

Sodium  Nitrate  

Nitrogen  

Bone  phosphate  

Phosphoric  acid  

Potash  

Sulphate  of  potash . . . 

Potash  

Muriate  of  potash .  .  . 


Into  Terms  of 


Multiply  By 


Ammonia  

Nitrogen  

Nitrogen  

Sodium  Nitrate  .  . 
Phosphoric  acid .  . 
Bone  phosphate .  . 
Sulphate  of  potash 

Potash  

Muriate  of  potash 
Potash  


1.215 
.823 
.165 
.6061 
.458 

2.183 

1.850 
.541 

1.583 
.632 


MATERIALS 
Chemicals. 
Hydrochloric  acid. 
Sulphuric  acid. 
Formalin. 

Litmus  paper  (red  and  blue). 
Copper  sulphate. 
Quicklime. 
Lump  sugar. 
Powdered  sugar. 

Apparatus. 

Tape  measure. 
3  teaspoons. 
6  water  glasses. 

2  soup  plates. 

6  flower  pot  saucers. 

3  tin  plates. 

1  glass  bowl  (large). 

Glass  tubings  (TVmch,  Hnch) 
12  test  tubes. 
6  plant  flats. 

Plant  labels. 
6  jars  (pint). 


D  APPARATUS. 

1  salt  shaker  (large) . 

6  pieces  of  glass  (4-inch  by  4-inch). 

1  bag  marbles. 

2  lamp  chimneys. 
1  lamp  wick. 

1  spade. 
1  hoe. 
1  rake. 

1  yard  cheese  cloth. 

Sawdust. 
6  sheets  blotting  paper  (white). 

Fertilizers,  Soils,  Etc. 
1  pound  sodium  nitrate. 

1  pound  superphosphate. 
Wood  ashes. 

2  pounds  sheep  manure. 
Decayed  rock. 
Sand. 

Clay. 

Black  loam. 
Leaf  mold. 
Cocoanut  fibre. 
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PEEF ACE. 


In  Part  I  will  be  found  a  study  of  cloth  fibers;  how 
cloth  is  woven,  and  how  it  is  dyed.  The  scientific 
knowledge  which  the  child  will  get  from  this  study  of 
fabrics  will  enable  him  to  choose  intelligently  the  ma- 
terials for  his  clothing,  according  to  changes  in  weather, 
heat  conduction,  evaporation,  water  absorption,  and 
color. 

In  Part  II  will  be  found  a  study  of  common  materials 
used  in  constructing  the  modern  home.  A  knowledge 
of  the  durability,  resistance,  and  preservation  of  these 
materials  will  give  the  child  the  reasons  for  choosing 
certain  materials  for  certain  conditions. 
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PART  L-A  STUDY  OF  CLOTHING. 


PROJECT  I.     A  STUDY  OF  CLOTH  FIBERS. 

Problem  1. —  To  examine  cotton  fibers.  Show  the 
class  a  cotton  boll.  Examine  fibers.  Examine  some 
cotton  cloth.  Try  the  "feel"  of  the  cloth.  Burn  a 
thread  and  note  the  smell,  the  manner  of  burning,  and 
the  shape  of  the  burnt  end  of  the  thread.  Examine  the 
burnt  end  with  a  magnifying  glass.  (Examine  fibers 
through  a  low  power  compound  microscope.)  Make  a 
drawing,  if  possible,  showing  the  main  characteristics  of 
the  fibers. 

Problem  2. —  To  examine  wool  fibers.  Show  the 
class  some  raw  wool.  Examine  fibers  and  cloth  as  in  the 
case  of  cotton. 

Problem  3. —  To  examine  flax  fibers.  Show  the 
class  some  flax.  Examine  fibers  and  cloth  as  in  the 
case  of  cotton. 

Problem  4. —  To  examine  silk  fibers.  Show  the 
class  the  cocoon  of  a  silkworm.  Examine  fibers  and 
cloth  as  in  the  case  of  cotton. 

PROJECT  II.    HOW  TO  MAKE  A  PIECE  OF 

CLOTH. 

Problem  1. —  What  are  the  warp  and  woof?  Dissect 
small  pieces  of  cloth  of  simple  weave  and  distinguish  the 
warp  and  the  filling  (woof) .  Also  dissect  a  piece  of  cloth 
that  has  warp  and  woof  of  different  fibers,  i.  e.,  cotton 
warp  and  wool  filling. 

Problem  2. —  How  is  thread  spun?  Take  a  small 
piece  of  absorbent  cotton  and  pull  it  out  as  even  as  possi- 
ble, keeping  the  fibers  parallel,  and  twist  it  into  a  thread. 
This  illustrates  spinning.  Note  the  great  gain  in  tensile 
strength. 
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Problem  3. —  To  weave  a  piece  of  cloth.  Weave 
cloth  of  woolen  yarn  on  a  kindergarten  loom.  These 
looms,  with  full  directions,  can  be  obtained  from 
J.  L.  Hammett  Company. 

Problem  4. —  What  is  meant  by  fulling?  Take  the 
piece  of  woolen  cloth  made  on  the  loom  and  soak  it  in 
strong,  hot,  soap  solution.  Rub  it  or  beat  it  for  five 
minutes.  Rinse  it  in  clear  water.  Partly  dry  the  cloth 
and  press  it  with  a  hot  flatiron.  How  is  its  size  altered? 
What  change  is  there  in  the  appearance  of  the  cloth? 

PROJECT  III.    HOW  TO  DYE  CLOTH. 

Problem  1. —  What  is  direct  dyeing?  Boil  pieces 
of  woolen  and  cotton  cloths  in  a  moderately  strong  solu- 
tion of  Congo  red,  or  any  " Diamond  dye"  for  cotton, 
in  an  evaporating  dish,  with  a  pinch  of  salt  as  an  assist- 
ant.   Rinse,  dry,  and  press. 

Problem  2. —  What  is  mordant  dyeing?  Boil  pieces 
of  woolen  and  cotton  cloths  in  a  strong  solution  of  log- 
wood. Rinse  thoroughly.  What  are  the  results?  Soak 
pieces  of  the  same  cloths  in  a  solution  of  alum  and  dry 
thoroughly.  Boil  these  in  the  logwood  solution.  Rinse 
thoroughly.    What  is  the  difference  in  the  second  case? 

PROJECT  IV.  HOWT  TO  BLEACH  CLOTH. 
Problem  1. —  How  cotton  is  bleached.  Boil  a  piece 
of  unbleached  cotton  cloth  in  a  weak  lye  (potash) 
solution.  Rinse  and  wring  as  dry  as  possible  with  the 
fingers.  Allow  it  to  stand  five  minutes  in  a  dish  of 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Wring  out,  and  allow  the 
cloth  to  stand  ten  minutes  in  a  strong  solution  of  bleach- 
ing powder.  Rinse,  dry,  and  press.  Compare  with  the 
original  cloth.    What  is  the  difference? 

PROJECT  V.    THE  CHOICE  OF  CLOTHING. 

Problem  1. —  How  fabrics  conduct  heat.  Get  pieces 
of  the  four  kinds  of  fabrics  (cotton,  wool,  silk,  and 
linen)  as  near  the  same  thickness  as  possible.  Place 
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each  in  turn  on  the  back  of  the  hand  and  hold  a  warm 
(not  hot)  flatiron  on  the  cloth.  As  far  as  you  can  judge 
by  the  feeling  of  heat,  which  conduct  heat  the  best? 
Which  are  poor  conductors?  Explain  their  use  in  cloth- 
ing, on  the  score  of  their  conducting  power. 

Problem  2. —  How  colors  affect  temperature.  Fold 
pieces  of  black,  white,  and  some  other  color  of  cloth 
around  bulbs  of  thermometers  and  place  in  the  sunlight. 
Do  you  notice  any  difference  in  the  temperature  re- 
corded?   What  is  your  inference? 

Problem  3. —  Do  all  materials  resist  water  equally 
well?  Cut  pieces  of  equal  size  of  as  many  different 
materials  as  possible.  Put  them  in  separate  glasses 
containing  equal  amounts  of  water.  Note  the  rapidity 
with  which  each  material  absorbs  water.  Measure  the 
rise  of  the  water.  Which  resist  water  best?  Does  the 
coarseness  of  the  weave  affect  the  ability  to  resist  water? 

Problem  4. —  The  washing  of  fabrics.  Take  pieces 
of  cloth  representing  the  four  kinds  of  fabrics  and  soil 
them  by  rubbing  on  the  floor.  Wash  them  with  ivory 
soap  and  water  with  equal  care.  Rinse,  dry,  and  press. 
Do  they  all  wash  equally  well?  Explain  their  use  in 
clothing  on  that  score.  Why  are  most  woolen  goods 
dyed  rather  dark? 

Suggestive  Questions. 

1.  What  is  the  relation  of  clothing  to  heat  conduc- 
tion, evaporation,  water  absorption,  and  color. 

2.  Which  of  the  above  factors  should  we  consider 
when  choosing  winter  clothing?    Summer  clothing? 

3.  Why  do  aviators  wear  leather  lined  coats  rather 
then  sweaters. 

4.  Why  do  truck  drivers  sometimes  wear  a  folded 
newspaper  inside  their  sweaters  on  cold  days? 

5.  Why  is  a  sweater  and  a  leather  coat  better  than  a 
woolen  coat  and  a  sweater  to  keep  out  cold? 

6.  Why  do  people  wear  light  colored  clothing  in 
summer,  and  dark  colors  in  winter? 
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7.  Why  are  raincoats  made  of  very  closely  woven 
material? 

8.  Explain  why  more  cotton  is  worn  in  summer  and 
more  wool  in  winter. 

9.  Should  a  sunshade  be  made  of  dark,  or  light 
colored  cloth? 
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PART  II.— A  STUDY  OF  BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 


PROJECT  I.    TO  EXAMINE  BUILDING  STONES. 

Problem  1. —  A  study  of  limestone  and  marble. 
Examine  pieces  of  limestone  and  marble.  Examine  the 
structure  of  freshly  broken  pieces  of  both  with  a  mag- 
nifying glass.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  structure  of 
the  limestone  and  marble?  Try  to  scratch  both  with 
the  end  of  a  broken  file.  Place  pieces  of  both  in  dilute 
acid.  What  is  the  gas  which  is  given  off?  Strike 
pieces  of  both  with  a  hammer.    Test  them  with  heat. 

Problem  2. —  A  study  of  granite.  Examine  a  piece 
of  coarse  granite.  With  the  help  of  the  teacher,  identify 
each  of  the  four  components.  Try  to  scratch  each  of 
the  components  with  the  end  of  a  broken  file.  Are  all 
of  its  components  of  equal  hardness?  Strike  a  small 
piece  of  granite  placed  on  a  solid  piece  of  iron  with  a 
hammer.  (Look  out  for  flying  pieces.)  Try  to  dent  a 
larger  piece  with  the  hammer.  Place  a  small  piece  in 
dilute  acid  (H  CI  1-4).  Heat  a  small  piece  red  hot  and 
drop  it  into  water.  Examine  sea  sand.  Do  you 
recognize  any  of  the  components  of  granite  in  it?  How 
did  they  come  to  be  in  the  sand? 

Problem  3. —  A  study  of  sandstone.  Examine  a 
sample  of  sandstone.  Note  its  structure  with  a  mag- 
nifying glass.  Test  it  with  acid.  Test  it  with  heat. 
Test  by  scratching  with  a  file.    Test  it  with  a  hammer. 

Problem  4. —  A  study  of  pudding  stone.  Examine 
a  sample  of  pudding  stone.  Notice  the  difference 
between  the  pebbles  and  the  matrix.  How  were  the 
pebbles  rounded?  How  may  the  rock  have  been 
formed? 

Problem  5. —  A  study  of  trap  rock.  Examine  a 
sample  of  trap  rock.    Test  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
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stones.  Visit  a  quarry  if  there  is  one  in  your  neighbor- 
hood. For  what  is  the  rock  used?  How  is  it  crushed? 
Why  does  it  make  good  roads? 

Problem  6. —  How  bricks  are  made.  Examine  some 
brick  clay.  Mix  some  thoroughly  with  a  little  water, 
and  mold  into  shape.  Allow  it  to  dry.  Place  in  the 
glowing  coals  of  a  coal  fire  and  allow  it  to  bake  over- 
night. Why  does  it  change  color?  Pulverize  a  piece 
of  brick  in  an  iron  mortar.  Examine  the  dust.  Does  it 
consist  entirely  of  clay? 

Suggestive  Questions. 

1.  Why  is  granite  used  for  foundations? 

2.  Why  is  it  being  supplanted  by  concrete? 

3.  Why  is  granite  used  for  paving  and  curbing? 

4.  Name  some  uses  of  granite  because  of  its 
durability. 

5.  Which  is  easier  to  finish  for  posts,  granite  or 
sandstone?  Why? 

6.  Why  is  it  that  steps  of  limestone  or  sandstone 
eventually  show  depressions  where  they  are  most  used? 

7.  Why  is  marble  chosen  for  fine  statuary? 

8.  Why  can  a  building  be  constructed  of  brick,  as  a 
rule  more  rapidly  than  of  stone? 

PROJECT  II.    A  STUDY  OF  LIME  AND 
MORTAR. 

Problem  1. —  How  to  make  a  piece  of  lime.  Exam- 
ine a  piece  of  limestone  or  marble.  Place  a  small  piece 
in  a  test  tube  and  try  to  dissolve  it  in  water.  Test  the 
water  with  red  and  blue  litmus  paper.  Take  a  piece  of 
limestone  or  marble  about  the  size  of  a  pea;  wind  a  small 
iron  wire  around  it;  suspend  it  from  a  ring  stand  and 
heat  for  ten  minutes  in  the  hottest  part  of  a  Bunsen 
flame.  Let  it  cool  and  place  it  in  a  few  drops  of  water. 
Note  any  action.  When  all  action  has  ceased,  add 
water  until  the  test  tube  is  three-fourths  full.  Test  the 
water  with  red  and  blue  litmus  paper.    Does  the  lime- 
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stone  which  has  been  heated  behave  the  same  with 
water  as  the  limestone  which  has  not  been  heated? 
Filter  the  solution  made  with  the  burned  lime  and  blow 
your  breath  through  the  clear  liquid,  using  a  short  glass 
tube.  What  happens?  In  your  study  of  gardening  did 
you  learn  anything  about  the  use  of  lime? 

Problem  2. —  How  to  mix  mortar.  Take  a  piece  of 
lime  as  large  as  an  egg.  Put  it  into  a  suitable  dish  and 
wet  it  with  a  small  amount  of  water.  If  the  action 
becomes  too  vigorous  add  more  water  and  stir. 
Caution!  Look  out  that  pieces  of  the  lime  do  not  fly 
into  the  eyes,  or  face,  or  on  your  clothing.  When  the 
lime  is  slaked,  stir  in  about  three  times  as  much  sand, 
with  enough  water  to  make  a  mortar  neither  too  stiff 
nor  too  watery.  Shape  a  little  mortar  in  a  small  tin 
box  cover.  Carefully  empty  on  a  board  and  allow  it  to 
stand  for  a  week  or  more.  Lay  up  two  or  more  bricks 
with  mortar,  and  examine  after  a  week  has  elapsed. 

PROJECT  III.    A  STUDY  OF  PLASTER. 

Problem  1.  —  How  to  make  plaster.  Examine  gyp- 
sum. Roast  a  small  piece  in  a  porcelain  crucible  until 
it  turns  to  a  powder.  If  not  too  much  roasted  it  gives 
plaster  of  Paris. 

Problem  2. —  How  to  mix  plaster.  Mix  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  plaster  of  Paris  into  a  stiff  dough,  with  water, 
and  form  into  a  lump  on  a  piece  ot  paper.  Press  a 
clean  penny  into  the  top  and  allow  to  harden  for  fifteen 
minutes.  Remove  the  penny  and  note  the  impression 
in  the  plaster.  Mix  a  teaspoonful  of  plaster  with  water 
and  another  spoonful  with  vinegar.  Form  them  into 
lumps  on  paper  side  by  side.    Which  hardens  first? 

PROJECT  IV.    A  STUDY  OF  CEMENT. 
Problem  1. —  To  note  some  properties  of  cement. 
Examine  some  cement.    Note  its  fineness.  Moisten 
some  cement  and  try  its  action  on  red  and  blue  litmus 
paper.    Mix  some  cement  with  water.    Shape  in  a  tin 
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box  cover.  Empty  carefully  on  a  board  and  allow  it  to 
set  for  two  days.  Compare  the  size  of  the  block  with 
that  of  the  mold.    Is  there  any  difference? 

Problem  2.  —  How  to  mix  concrete.  Thoroughly 
mix  some  cement  with  three  times  its  volume  of  coarse 
sand  until  the  dry  mixture  seems  uniform.  Then  add 
enough  water  to  make  a  stiff  mortar.  Mold  in  a  tin 
cover  and  place  on  a  board  as  above.  When  the  block 
has  set  for  two  days,  compare  the  size  of  the  block  with 
that  of  the  mold. 

PROJECT  V.    A  STUDY  OF  WOODS  USED  FOR 
BUILDING. 

Problem  1. —  To  make  a  collection  of  wood  samples. 
Study  the  samples  of  as  many  kinds  of  wood  as  possible. 
Note  the  annual  rings  and  the  pith  rays.  Identify  the 
kinds  of  wood  used  in  the  schoolroom  and  its  furniture. 
Compare  the  weights  of  oak  and  pine  in  equal  pieces. 

Problem  2. —  To  study  a  sample  of  hard  wood. 
Study  oak  thoroughly  as  a  sample  of  hard  wood. 
Whittle  some  with  a  knife.  Split  a  small  piece.  Try 
to  bend  a  slender  piece.  Split  and  plane  a  piece  parallel 
to  the  annual  rings  to  show  the  "rift"  cut.  Split  and 
plane  a  piece  parallel  to  the  pith  rays  to  show  the 
"  quarter  sawed  "  cut.    Try  to  drive  a  nail  into  the  wood. 

Problem  3. —  To  study  a  sample  of  soft  wood. 
Study  pine  as  a  sample  of  soft  wood.  See  directions 
under  Problem  2. 

PROJECT  VI.    HOW  TO  FINISH  WOODS. 

Problem  1. —  To  paint  a  piece  of  wood.  Take  a  pine 
box  board,  with  a  fairly  large  knot  in  it.  Examine  the 
wood  and  the  knot.  Paint  the  knot  on  one  side  with 
shellac  and  let  it  dry.  With  any  good  white  paint, 
paint  the  board  on  both  sides.  Let  the  paint  dry  thor- 
oughly and  examine  both  sides.  Why  are  knots  covered 
with  shellac  before  painting. 

Problem  2. —  To  stain  wood.  Take  a  little  burnt 
umber,  and  stir  it  into  about  eight  times  its  bulk  of 
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linseed  oil.  Add  an  equal  quantity  of  turpentine. 
Using  this  as  a  stain,  paint  the  sides  and  ends  of  smooth 
blocks  of  oak  and  pine,  and  other  woods  if  possible. 
After  five  minutes,  wipe  off  the  surplus  stain  with  a 
cloth.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  amount  of  stain 
that  the  different  parts  of  the  blocks  will  take?  Do  all 
woods  take  stain  equally  well? 

Problem  3. —  To  varnish  wood.  Take  two  similar 
blocks  of  wood.  Give  one  a  coat  of  some  "filler," 
shellac  for  instance,  and  allow  it  to  dry.  Then  varnish 
both  blocks.  Allow  them  to  dry.  Why  should  wood 
be  rilled  before  varnishing? 

PROJECT  VII.    A  STUDY  OF  METALS. 

Problem  1. —  The  properties  of  metals.  Examine 
pieces  of  sheet  iron,  brass,  copper,  lead,  tin  plate,  and 
galvanized  iron  of  as  near  the  same  thickness  as  possible. 
Cut  them  with  tinner's  shears.  Bend  them.  Try  their 
hardness  with  a  file.  Expose  them  to  the  action  of 
water.  Expose  them  to  the  action  of  weak  acid.  Ex- 
pose them  to  the  action  of  weak  lye.  In  the  last  three 
cases  dip  them  into  the  liquids  and  notice  if  there  is 
any  immediate  action  and  then  let  them  stand  over 
night,  wet  with  the  liquids.  How  are  they  used  in 
building?  Why? 

Problem  2. —  To  collect  metals.  Make  a  collection 
of  as  many  kinds  of  metal  as  possible.  Small,  thin 
pieces  can  be  kept  in  envelopes  or  a  box. 

PROJECT  VIII.    HOW  TO  SOLDER. 

Problem  1. —  How  to  make  soldering  fluid.  Take 
about  one  inch  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  test  tube 
and  add  small  pieces  of  zinc  as  long  as  they  will  dissolve. 
Pour  off  the  clear  liquid  and  add  an  equal  amount  of 
water  to  it.    This  is  ordinary  soldering  fluid. 

Problem  2. —  How  to  make  solder.  In  an  iron 
spoon,  place  equal  weights  of  lead  and  tin.  Melt  to- 
gether and  pour  out  on  a  piece  of  board.  This  is  common 
solder. 
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Problem  3. —  How  to  solder.  Take  two  pieces  of 
sheet  brass  and  scrape  one  end  of  each  clean.  Wet  the 
clean  ends  with  soldering  fluid,  and  hold  tightly  to- 
gether with  wire  or  forceps.  Place  a  small  piece  of 
solder  near  the  joint  and  heat  in  the  flame.  Watch  the 
solder  melt  and  flow  into  the  joint.  Allow  it  to  cool. 
Also  clean  the  tin  around  a  hole  in  a  tin  can  and  wet  it 
with  soldering  fluid.  Place  a  suitable  piece  of  solder 
over  the  hole,  and  press  a  hot  soldering  iron  down  on 
the  solder.  How  can  you  mend  leaks  in  the  tins  at 
home? 

PROJECT  IX.  A  STUDY  OF  ROOFING 
MATERIALS. 
Problem  1. —  A  study  of  wooden  shingles.  Examine 
pine  or  cedar  shingles  Test  over  a  Bunsen  flame. 
Pour  some  water  on  a  shingle.  Are  shingles  fireproof? 
Waterproof?  Why  has  Boston  passed  a  law  against 
their  use? 

Problem  2. —  A  study  of  slate.  Examine  a  piece  of 
slate.  Test  a  small  piece  in  a  Bunsen  flame.  Stand  a 
piece  on  edge  and  strike  it  with  a  hammer  to  split  it. 
With  a  quick  blow,  try  to  pound  a  tenpenny  nail  through 
a  piece  of  slate,  placed  over  a  hole  in  a  board. 

Problem  3. —  A  study  of  asphalt.  Examine  a  piece 
of  asphalt  roofing.  Test  a  piece  over  a  Bunsen  flame, 
holding  the  slate  side  down.  Test  again  with  the  other 
side  down.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  slate  surface? 
What  is  the  other  constituent  beside  the  slate  and  the 
asphalt?  How  does  asphalt  compare  with  slate  as  a 
roofing  material? 

PROJECT  X.  A  STUDY  OF  GLASS. 
Problem  1. —  How  to  cut  glass.  Make  a  file  scratch 
across  one  side  of  a  piece  of  glass  tubing.  Place  the 
thumbs  opposite  the  scratch,  and  try  to  bend  the  tube. 
WThat  happens?  File  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  glass. 
Moisten  the  file  with  turpentine  and  repeat.  Compare 
the  results.    Cut  glass  by  making  a  straight  scratch 
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across  the  glass  with  a  glass  cutter,  and  try  to  bend 
the  glass  away  from  the  scratch. 

Problem  2. —  How  to  bend  glass.  Hold  a  glass  tube 
in  a  Bunsen  flame  until  it  softens,  and  bend  it..  (Look 
out!  Hot  glass  is  hotter  than  it  looks.)  Do  not  touch 
the  heated  place  until  you  are  sure  that  it  is  cool.  "  Fire 
polish"  the  end  of  a  glass  tube  by  holding  the  end  in  the 
flame  until  you  just  see  a  red  ring  at  the  end.  Notice 
the  smoothness.  Hold  one  end  of  a  glass  tube  in  the 
flame  until  the  end  closes  up.  Remove  and  blow  gently 
on  the  other  end. 

Problem  3. —  How  to  make  putty.  Mix  a  table- 
spoonful  of  whiting,  with  enough  linseed  oil  to  make 
ordinary  putty.  Also  take  a  teaspoonful  of  white  lead 
and  work  in  enough  whiting  to  form  a  putty.  Putty 
nail  holes  or  cracks  in  wood  with  both.  After  they  have 
set,  examine  both  to  note  their  appearance.  Test  the 
hardness  of  both. 

Problem  4. —  How  to  set  glass.  If  a  small  sash  and 
glass  are  provided,  set  glass  using  both  kinds  of  putty. 
Which  kind  of  putty  is  better? 
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Catherine  T.  Hunt 
Esther  M.  Larson 


Emerson  School. 
George  Putnam  School. 
John  Winthrop  School. 
Lewis  School. 
Mary  Hemenway  School. 
Robert  G.  Shaw  School. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  School. 


Representing  the  elemental y  schools: 


Mabel  A.  Woodward 
S.  Albert  Cragin 
Charles  H.  Early  . 
Frederic  H.  Buck  . 
Frances  M.  Murphy 
William  R.  Kramer 
Bertha  C.  Quinnam  . 
Sidney  T.  H.  Northcott 


Christopher  Gibson  School. 
Dearborn  School. 
Henry  Grew  School. 
Mather  School. 
Phillips  Brooks  School. 
Prescott  School. 
Roger  Wolcott  School. 
William  E.  Russell  School. 


*  This  pamphlet  was  prepared  by  Charles  H.  Stone,  Jr.,  English 
High  School,  and  Frederic  H.  Buck,  Mather  School. 


P  B  E  F  A  C  E. 


It  is  often  true  that  the  things  we  see  and  use  every 
day  in  our  lives  are  the  very  things  we  know  the  least 
about. 

We  have  all  been  familiar  with  water  ever  since  we 
were  born,  and  yet  how  little  is  our  knowledge  about  it. 
We  drink  it.  we  wash  with  it.  we  swim  in  it.  we  cook 
with  it.  we  heat  our  homes  with  it.  we  make  engines  run 
with  it  and  we  do  many  other  things  with  it.  but  why 
water  is  used  and  not  something  else  many  people  do 
not  know. 

Why  water  is  sometimes  a  liquid,  sometimes  a  solid 
and  sometimes  a  gas  is  an  interesting  question  which 
many  can  not  answer:  they  only  know  that  it  is  so. 

Water  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  life  and  our  health 
depends  upon  it. 

The  very  fact  that  water  is  used  for  so  many  things 
is  reason  enough  that  we  should  try  to  know  a  little 
more  about  it. 

The  following  pages  have  been  printed  to  help  you 
understand  some  of  the  interesting  things  about  water 
and  to  see  how  necessary  it  is  to  our  life  and  happiness. 
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PROJECT  I.    WHERE  IS  WATER  FOUND? 

Problem  1.    Where  is  Water  Commonly  Found? 

Where  have  you  seen  water?  In  what  other  places 
do  you  know  that  water  is  found?  Ocean,  lakes,  rivers, 
ice,  snow,  rain,  etc. 

Problem  2.  Does  Air  Contain  Water? 
Place  a  pitcher  of  ice  water  in  a  warm  room  and  let  it 
stand  for  awhile,  and  watch  the  outside  of  the  pitcher. 
What  do  you  notice  on  the  outside?  Does  this  water 
come  through  the  pitcher?  Where  must  it  come  from? 
Where  does  " steam"  on  the  windows  come  from? 
Where  does  dew  on  the  grass  come  from?  Why  do  cold 
water  pipes  "sweat"? 

Problem  3.  .  Is  Water  in  the  Earth? 
Put  a  little  soil  in  a  test  tube  and  heat  it,  holding  the 
tube  nearly  horizontal.  What  do  you  see  in  the  tube 
near  the  end?  Where  does  it  come  from?  Does  the 
soil  contain  water?  Where  does  the  water  go  after  a 
rain  storm?  Where  does  the  water  in  wells  and  springs 
come  from? 

Problem  4.    Do  Solids  Contain  Water? 

In  a  clean  dry  test  tube,  held  nearly  horizontal,  heat 
a  little  sugar  or  starch.  Does  any  moisture  come  from 
them?  Repeat  the  experiment  with  other  solids  such 
as  alum,  borax,  washing  soda,  etc. 

Conclusions. —  Water  is  found  on  the  earth,  in  the 
earth,  in  the  air,  and  in  many  solids. 

PROJECT  II.    THE  PRINCIPAL  CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF  WATER. 

Problem  1.    Does  Water  Always  Seek  a  Level? 

Connect  a  series  of  glass  tubes  of  different  sizes  and 
shapes  with  rubber  tubing.    Pour  water  into  one  of  the 
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tubes  and  observe.  Hold  the  tubes  in  different  positions. 
Raise  one  and  lower  another  and  observe  the  water 
level.  Does  the  water  stay  still?  Does  it  move  up  and 
down  with  the  glass?  Does  it  stay  at  right  angles  with 
the  side  of  the  glass?  Are  the  surfaces  of  the  water  in 
all  the  tubes  at  the  same  level?  Do  they  always  remain 
at  the  same  level? 

Note. —  For  this  problem  you  can  use  the  liquid  level 
communicating  tubes  as  listed  by  L.  E.  Knott. 

Problem  2.  To  Understand  the  Cycle  of  Water. 

Put  a  small  piece  of  ice  in  a  dish  and  heat  it.  What 
happens?  Continue  heating  the  water  until  it  boils. 
What  do  you  notice  just  above  the  surface?  Where  is 
it  going?  Continue  heating  until  the  water  entirely 
disappears.  Where  has  the  ice  gone?  Is  the  water  of 
which  ice  was  made  still  in  existence?  Where  is  it? 
What  made  ice  change  to  water?  What  made  the  water 
change  to  steam?  We  have  a  way  of  taking  away  the 
heat  that  we  added  to  the  ice  and  the  water.  If  we 
should  take  back  the  heat  from  the  steam,  what  do  you 
think  would  happen  to  the  steam?  If  we  should  take 
back  the  heat  from  the  water,  what  do  you  think  would 
happen  to  the  water?  What  then  is  necessary  to  change 
ice  to  a  vapor?  To  change  a  vapor  to  ice?  The  state  of 
water,  whether  a  solid,  liquid  or  gas,  depends  upon  what? 

Conclusion. — Water  exists  as  a  solid,  a  liquid,  and  as  a 
gas,  and  the  state  depends  upon  the  temperature. 

Problem  3.    What  is  Capillarity? 

(a)  Place  one  end  of  a  narrow  strip  of  blotting  paper 
into  the  ink  well.  Keep  the  paper  vertical  for  a  few 
minutes.  What  does  the  ink  do?  What  is  ink?  This 
upward  movement  of  a  liquid  between  the  small  particles 
of  a  solid  is  called  capillarity. 

(b)  Place  a  drop  of  ink  on  a  piece  of  cloth  and  observe. 
What  does  the  ink  do?  What  do  we  call  this  movement 
of  the  ink? 
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(c)  Place  a  small  drop  of  ink  on  a  piece  of  glass  and 
observe.  What  does  the  ink  do?  Why  does  it  act  this 
way? 

How  does  kerosene  in  a  lamp  get  to  the  top  of  the 
wick. 

Problem  4.    Is  Water  A  Solvent? 

(a)  Put  a  spoonful  of  sugar  in  a  glass  of  water  and 
stir  until  the  sugar  disappears;  then  taste  it.  Is  the 
sugar  still  there?  Can  you  see  it?  Does  the  water 
look  as  if  anything  is  in  it?  Filter  the  mixture  and 
taste  again.  Is  the  sugar  still  present?  Would  a  solid 
go  through  filter  paper?  Did  the  sugar  go  through 
the  filter  paper?    Is  the  sugar  still  a  solid? 

When  a  substance  completely  dissolves  in  a  liquid 
so  as  to  become  a  part  of  it  we  call  it  a  solution. 

(b)  Mix  a  little  starch  with  water  and  let  it  stand 
for  a  while.  Can  you  see  the  starch?  Where  is  it? 
Stir  the  mixture  again  and  then  filter.  How  does  the 
water  look?  Where  is  the  starch?  This  is  not  a  solu- 
tion; it  is  a  mixture.  Starch  did  not  dissolve  in  the 
water. 

Some  minerals  will  dissolve  in  water  just  as  the 
sugar  did.  Why  isn't  spring  water  always  pure?  Why 
is  rain  water  pure?  How  are  the  great  caves  formed 
under  ground?  What  is  "hard"  and  "soft"  water? 
Test  each  with  soap.  Why  is  it  necessary  sometimes 
to  use  washing  soda  when  washing?  Why  does  "hard" 
water  often  leave  a  deposit  on  kettles?  Why  do  people 
often  "catch"  rain  water  for  washing? 

Problem  5.    A  Study  of  Evaporation. 

Place  a  little  water  in  a  dish,  just  enough  to  moisten 
the  bottom,  and  set  it  in  the  sun.  After  an  hour  or  so? 
observe.  Is  there  any  water  left?  Where  has  it  gone? 
Can  you  see  it  in  the  air? 

Evaporation  is  the  changing  of  a  liquid  to  a  vapor 
which  disappears  in  the  air. 
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PROJECT  III.    WHAT  ARE  THE  BEST 
CONDITIONS  FOR  EVAPORATION? 

Problem  1.    To  Compare  Evaporation 
of  Different  Liquids. 
Put  a  little  ether  on  the  back  of  one  hand  and  some 
water  on  the  back  of  the  other  hand.    Does  one  evap- 
orate any  quicker  than  the  other?    Which  one?  Do 
they  differ  then  in  the  rate  of  evaporation? 

Problem  2.    What  is  Needed  for  a  Liquid 
to  Evaporate? 
Put  a  little  ether  on  the  back  of  the  hand  and  observe. 
How  does  the  hand  feel?    What  makes  it  feel  cool? 
Why  is  the  heat  taken  from  the  hand?    Do  you  think 
heat  has  anything  to  do  with  evaporation? 

Problem  3.    Does  Air  in  Motion  Aid 
Evaporation? 
Put  some  water  on  the  backs  of  both  hands  and  let 
someone  fan  one  of  the  hands  and  observe.  Does 
fanning  make  any  difference?    Does  the  hand  feel  like 
the  other  one?    Why  does  it  feel  cooler? 

Problem  4.    Will  Heat  Help  Evaporation? 

Put  equal  amounts  of  water  in  two  shallow  dishes. 
Let  one  dish  remain  on  the  table  and  hold  the  other 
dish  over  a  flame.  Do  they  evaporate  with  the  same 
speed?    Which  one  evaporates  the  faster?  Why? 

Conclusions. —  Some  liquids  evaporate  faster  than 
others.  Heat  is  needed  for  evaporation.  Air  in  motion 
and  adding  heat  will  aid  evaporation. 

Problem  5.    How  to    Make  Ice  by  Evaporation. 

Put  a  little  water  into  a  test  tube  and  set  it  in  a  small 
tumbler  containing  some  ether.  With  a  blow-pipe  or  a 
glass  tube  blow  air  through  the  ether.    In  a  few  minutes 
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the  water  will  be  changed  into  ice.  Why  should  you 
blow  through  the  ether?  What  does  the  ether  need  to 
evaporate?  Where  does  it  get  the  heat?  What  changes 
the  water  to  ice? 

Questions. 

Why  does  it  feel  cool  after  a  rain  or  after  the  street 
has  been  sprinkled? 

Why  does  sprinkling  the  floor  cool  the  room? 

When  bathing  at  the  beach,  why  do  we  feel  cool  when 
we  come  out  of  the  water? 

Why  do  we  feel  cool  in  a  draft? 

How  do  our  bodies  keep  an  even  temperature  all  the 
time  —  summer  and  winter? 

Why  is  it  dangerous  to  sit  in  a  draft  after  exercising? 

When  a  person  has  a  fever,  why  is  it  better  to  bathe 
him  in  alcohol  than  water? 

Why  do  we  feel  comfortable  one  day  and  uncomfort- 
able another  day  when  the  thermometer  stands  the  same 
on  both  days? 

Why  do  we  sweat  on  hot  days  after  exercising? 

Why  do  we  feel  cooler  riding  in  an  automobile  than 
when  standing  on  the  sidewalk? 

How  do  we  get  salt  from  salt  water? 

PROJECT  IV.    A  STUDY  OF  IMPURE  WATER. 

Problem  1.  How  to  Find  Out  if  Water  is  Pure. 

(a)  Heat  a  little  water  in  a  loosely  corked  flash. 
Shake  and  remove  the  cork.  Smell.  Pure  water  has 
no  odor. 

(b)  Add  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to  a  little 
water  in  a  test  tube.  To  this  add  a  little  potawssium 
permanganate  until  the  water  takes  on  a  decided  color. 
Then  boil  the  contents.  If  there  are  no  impurities,  the 
water  remains  the  same  color.  If  the  water  has  any 
organic  impurities,  the  mixture  turns  brown  or  becomes 
colorless. 
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Problem  2.    What  Makes  Water  Impure? 
From  common  knowledge  and  from  reading: 

1.  Dissolve  substances. 

2.  Sediment. 

3.  Bacteria. 

Problem  3.    How  Can  Water  be  Purified? 

Make  up  a  sample  of  impure  water  before  the  class, 
put  in  chalk  dust,  salt,  cochineal  solution. 

(a)  Fit  a  folded  filter  paper  to  a  funnel  and  wet  the 
paper.  Put  the  funnel  in  a  supporting  ring  and  place 
a  clean  tumbler  below  it.  Pour  some  of  the  impure 
water  into  the  funnel.  Observe  what  happens.  Is  the 
liquid  which  runs  through  clear?  What  impurities  are 
removed?  Was  this  impurity  soluble  or  not?  Only 
insoluble  impurities  are  removed.  This  process  is 
called  filtration. 

(6)    The  Settling  Tank. 
Select  a  tall  clean  wide-mouthed  bottle.    Fill  the 
bottle  nearly  full  of  the  sample  of  impure  water.    Let  the 
bottle  stand  for  a  time.    What  impurities  separate  out? 
Are  they  light  or  heavy?    Insoluble  impurities  fall. 

(c)  Sand  Filter. 
Remove  the  bottom  from  a  large  bottle  with  a  narrow 
neck  (acid  bottle).  Invert  the  bottle  on  a  suitable  sup- 
port and  spread  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  cloth  over 
the  neck  opening.  Fill  the  bottle  two-thirds  full  of 
clean,  dry  sand.  Pour  in  enough  of  the  impure  water  to 
fill  the  bottle.  Place  a  receiving  dish  below  the  bottle. 
Observe.  What  impurities  are  removed  by  the  sand? 
What  impurities  still  remain  in  the  water  that  drips  out 
at  the  bottom? 

(d)    Charcoal  Filter. 
Shake  up  in  a  clean  bottle  a  large  spoonful  of  bone 
black  (word  charcoal  is  unsatisfactory)  with  50  cubic 
centimeters  of  impure  water.    Pour  the  whole  upon  a 
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filter  paper  properly  folded  and  place  in  a  funnel. 
Catch  the  liquid  that  drips  through.  Have  any  of  the 
impurities  been  removed?  What  impurities  still  remain 
in  the  filtered  water?    Removes  odor  and  color. 

(e)  Distillation. 
Boil  some  of  the  impure  water  in  a  flask  (not  a  bottle) 
and  pass  the  steam  through  a  condenser.  Do  not  boil 
the  water  violently.  Examine  the  distilled  water.  Has 
it  any  color?  Taste  it.  Has  it  any  salt?  Distillation 
removes  everything  that  evaporates. 

Individual  Pkojects. 

1.  Visit  some  source  of  city  water  supply  reservoir 
and  find  method  used  in  purifying  the  water. 

2.  Find  out  how  sugar  is  refined. 

Questions. 

1.  How  is  the  water  of  your  city  purified? 

2.  How  is  water  with  a  bad  odor  purified? 

3.  Why  should  the  charcoal  or  bone  black  in  the 

kitchen  filter  be  changed  often? 

4.  Why  can't  salt  be  removed  by  filtration? 

5.  Which  method  gives  the  purest  water? 

6.  Heat  kills  germs.    Why  should  all  drinking  water 

be  boiled  during  an  epidemic? 

7.  Why  is  it  important  that  the  ocean  isn't  fresh 

water? 

8.  Why  is  it  not  safe  to  use  for  drinking  purposes  the 

water  from  the  hot-water  tank? 

9.  How  does  water  get  these  impurities? 

10.    Why  are  some  lakes  salt  while  others  are  not? 

PROJECT  V.    A  STUDY  OF  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY. 

Problem  1.  To  Compare  the  Weight  of  a  Body 
with  the  Weight  of  an  Equal  Amount  of  Water. 
(a.)  Weigh  a  stone  in  the  air.  Weigh  the  same  stone 
suspended  in  water.  Weigh  the  displaced  water.  Com- 
pare the  weight  of  the  stone  in  air  with  the  weight  of  the 
displaced  water. 
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Illustration. —  A  stone  in  air  weighs  8  ounces.  The 
same  stone  suspended  in  water  weighs  5  ounces.  The 
weight  of  the  displaced  water  is  3  ounces.  The  weight 
of  the  stone  (8  ounces)  is  2f  times  the  weight  of  the  dis- 
placed water.  How  does  the  displaced  water  compare 
in  size  with  the  stone?  The  weight  of  an  object  com- 
pared to  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water  is  called 
specific  gravity.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  stone  is 
therefore  2f . 

(6.)    Same  experiment  as  (a). 

Compare  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  stone  in  water  with 
the  weight  of  the  displaced  water.  The  weight  of  the 
displaced  water  is  the  same  as  the  loss  of  weight  of  the 
stone.    Try  the  same  experiment  with  other  objects. 

Questions. 

1.  How  much  weight  must  a  body  lose  in  order  to  float? 

2.  If  a  body  can  not  displace  its  own  weight,  what  will 

it  do?^ 

3.  If  a  piece  of  wood  floats  just  half  way  below  the 

surface,  what  is  its  specific  gravity?  Explain. 

PROJECT  VI.  A  STUDY  OF  WATER  PRESSURE. 
Problem  1.    Ix  what  Direction  does  Water  Press? 

Use  Hall's  improved  pressure  gauge,  listed  by  L.  E 
Knott.  Lower  the  cup  into  a  pail  of  water  and  watch 
the  mercury  globule  in  the  glass  tubing.  What  does  it 
do?  Observe  the  rubber  covering  of  the  cup.  Why 
does  it  sink  in?  Why  does  the  globule  in  the  glass 
tubing  move?  Turn  the  cup  in  every  direction  and 
at  the  same  time  watch  the  globule.  Turn  the  cup 
upside  down.    In  what  directions  does  water  press? 

Problem  2.  Does  Distance  from  the  Surface 
Affect  the  Pressure? 

Use  same  apparatus  as  in  Problem  1. 

Put  the  cup  in  the  pail  of  water  as  before.  Gradually 
lower  the  cup  and  gradually  raise  it  and  at  the  same  time 
observe  the  mercury  globule.    What  does  the  globule 
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do  when  the  cup  is  lowered?  What  does  this  show? 
What  does  it  do  when  the  cup  is  raised?  What  does 
this  show? 

Questions. 

1.  Why  can't  divers  go  down  very  deep  in  the  water? 

2.  Why  will  some  objects  be  crushed  as  they  sink  to 

the  bottom  of  the  ocean? 

3.  Why  will  deep  sea  fish  " explode"  when  brought 

to  the  surface. 

4.  Why  is  it  easier  to  swim  in  salt  water? 

5.  How  does  a  submarine  float  and  sink? 

6.  How  can  a  big  battleship  float? 

7.  How  do  fish  rise  and  sink  without  swimming? 

8.  Water  weighs  62J  pounds  to  a  cubic  foot.  Would 

a  body  a  cubic  foot  in  size,  weighing  100  pounds, 
float  or  sink? 

9.  When  you  step  into  a  boat  how  much  more  water 

does  the  boat  displace? 
10.    Why  does  oil  float  on  top  of  the  water? 

Individual  Project. 
Make  a  cartesian  diver. 

PROJECT  VII.    HOW  CRYSTALLIZATION  TAKES 

PLACE. 

Problem  1.  To  make  Some  Crystals. 
Dissolve  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  alum  in  50  centi- 
meters of  hot  water.  Boil  if  necessary  to  dissolve. 
Filter  into  a  clean  dish  with  a  flat  bottom.  Suspend 
two  or  three  pieces  of  string,  or  sticks,  into  the  solution. 
Set  it  aside  for  a  few  days  and  observe.  Repeat  the 
experiment  with  copper  sulphate,  zinc  sulphate,  potas- 
sium nitrate,  sodium  nitrate,  copperas,  etc.  Are  any 
of  the  crystals  colored?    Which  ones? 
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PROJECT  VIII.    THE  COMPOSITION  OF  WATER. 

Problem  1.    To  Study  Oxygen. 

Take  an  even  teaspoonful  of  potassium  chlorate  and 
one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  manganese  dioxide.  Put  them 
into  a  test  tube  and  mix  thoroughly  by  shaking.  Fit 
the  test  tube  with  a  one-hole  stopper,  through  which 
a  piece  of  glass  tubing  is  pushed.  Slip  a  piece  of  rubber 
tubing,  about  two  feet  long,  over  the  end  of  the  glass 
tubing.  Now  fill  a  small  bottle  or  jar  with  water  and 
invert  it  into  a  dish  partly  filled  with  water.  Heat  the 
test  tube  and  hold  the  free  end  of  the  rubber  tubing 
under  the  mouth  of  the  inverted  jar.  What  happens? 
Where  do  these  bubbles  come  from?  Why  does  the 
water  go  out  of  the  jar? 

When  the  jar  is  filled  with  gas,  slip  a  piece  of  card- 
board over  the  mouth  and  set  it  upright  on  the  table. 
This  gas  is  oxygen.  What  color  is  it?  What  does  it 
look  like? 

Ignite  a  small  splint  of  wood.  After  two  or  three 
seconds,  blow  out  the  flame  and  quickly  put  the  splint 
into  the  jar.  What  happens?  Repeat  this  several 
times.    This  is  one  test  for  oxygen. 

Problem  2.  To  Study  Hydrogen. 
Cover  the  bottom  of  a  flask  with  small  pieces  of  zinc. 
Pour  in  some  water  to  the  depth  of  about  one  inch.  Fit 
the  flask  with  a  two-hole  rubber  stopper  through  which 
a  thistle  tube  and  a  piece  of  glass  tubing  have  been 
pushed.  Slip  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  over  the  end  of  the 
glass  tubing.  Pour  some  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
slowly  down  the  thistle  tube.  When  action  becomes 
vigorous,  hold  the  free  end  of  the  rubber  tube  up  into  an 
inverted  test  tube.  The  gas  which  is  formed  is  hydro- 
gen.   What  color  is  it?    What  does  it  look  like?  After 
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a  few  seconds  pull  out  the  rubber  tube  and  bring  the 
test  tube,  still  inverted,  near  a  name.  When  close  to 
the  flame  slowly  bring  the  test  tube  to  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion. What  happens?  Repeat  several  times.  This  is 
one  test  for  hydrogen. 

Problem  3.    To  Separate  Water  into  its  Elements. 

Hoffman's  electrolysis  apparatus  is  best  for  this 
experiment.  If  you  haven't  it.  you  may  succeed  with 
the  following. 

Connect  six  dry  cells  in  series,  and  place  the  wire 
terminals  in  a  dish  of  water  into  which  a  tablespoonful 
of  sulphuric  acid  has  been  put.  Fill  two  test  tubes  with 
the  acid  and  water  and  invert  them  in  the  water  over  the 
terminals.  Observe.  Compare  the  amount  of  gas  col- 
lected in  one  tube  with  the  amount  in  the  other.  Can 
you  see  any  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  two 
gases?  When  one  tube  is  filled,  test  it  as  in  experiment 
1  or  2.  Which  is  it.  oxygen  or  hydrogen?  Test  the 
other  gas.  Which  is  that,  oxygen  or  hydrogen?  Does 
water  contain  more  oxygen  or  more  hydrogen?  In 
what  proportions? 

PROJECT  IX.    HOW  HEAT  AFFECTS  WATER. 

Problem  1.    Does  Heat  Change  the  Volume? 

Fit  a  one-hole  stopper  to  a  flask  and  push  a  piece  of 
glass  tubing  through  the  hole.  Fill  the  flask  with  water. 
(Add  a  little  red  ink  to  make  it  more  easily  visible). 
Put  the  stopper  into  the  mouth  of  this  flask  and  tie  a 
string  around  the  glass  tubing  to  indicate  where  the 
water  stands.  Heat  the  water  over  a  flame  and  observe. 
Does  the  water  remain  where  the  string  is  tied?  Is  there 
any  more  water  in  the  flask  than  when  you  started? 
What  must  the  water  have  done? 

Remove  the  flame  and  let  the  water  cool  and  observe. 
Does  the  water  remain  at  the  new  level?  What  must  the 
water  be  doing?    What  causes  the  water  to  change  in 
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volume?  Which  do  you  think  will  weigh  more  —  cold 
water,  or  an  equal  volume  of  hot  water?  Why? 

Problem  2.    Does  Water  Move  when  Heated? 

Fill  a  flask  two-thirds  of  water  and  add  a  pinch  of  green 
sawdust.    Heat  the  water  and  observe. 

Why  do  you  put  sawdust  into  the  water?  Does  it 
move?  How  does  it  move?  What  does  this  show? 
Why  does  it  move  in  this  way?    What  causes  ocean 


Problem  3.    To  Show  how  Water 
Heats  a  House. 

Use  a  flask  (a),  a  straight  glass  tube 
(b),  a  glass  tube  bent  as  illustrated  (c),  a 
bottle  inverted  (d),  with  the  bottom  re- 
moved. Fill  with  water  up  to  the  bottle 
(d) .  In  bottle  (d)  put  a  mixture  of  water 
and  red  ink  to  make  it  more  easily  seen. 
Heat  the  flask  over  a  flame  and  observe. 
Does  the  water  move?  How?  Why  does 
it  go  up  the  bent  tube  and  not  the  straight 
one?  Heat  the  water  until  you  get  the 
complete  circle;  that  is,  until  the  red  ink 
gets  back  to  the  bottle  (d). 


Individual  Projects. 

1.  Examine  a  hot  water  system  and  find  out  all  you  can 

about  it. 

2.  Do  the  same  with  a  steam-heating  system. 

Problem  4.    To  Find  the  Boiling  Point  of  Water. 

(a.)  Half  fill  a  flask  with  fresh  water  and  boil.  Take 
the  temperature  with  a  thermometer.  The  boiling  point 
is  about  212  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

(6.)    Put  several  spoonfuls  of  salt  in  the  water.  Stir 


currents? 
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until  dissolved  and  boil  again.  Take  the  temperature  a 
second  time.  The  water  boils  above  212  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Problem  5.  Does  Water  Always  Boil  at  the  Same 
Temperature? 
Half  fill  a  flask  with  water  and  put  it  over  a  flame. 
Boil  vigorously  for  a  minute  or  so.  Remove  the  flame 
and  stopper  the  flask  immediately.  The  water  will  soon 
stop  boiling.  Invert  the  flask  and  pour  cold  water  over 
it,  or  put  a  piece  of  ice  or  snow  on  the  bottom  of  the  flask. 
What  happens?  What  is  in  the  flask  above  the  water? 
What  fills  this  space  when  the  water  boils?  What  does 
the  water  that  is  poured  over  the  flask  do  to  the  vapor 
inside?  How  does  this  affect  the  pressure?  Then  when 
will  it  boil?  When  will  it  stop  boiling?  The  boiling 
then  depends  upon  what?  Does  heat  or  pressure  have 
the  more  to  do  with  boiling? 

Questions. 

L    Why  does  water  boil  more  easily  on  some  days  than 
others? 

2.  Why  do  vegetables  cook  better  when  the  kettle  is 

covered? 

3.  Why  is  it  difficult  to  boil  eggs  hard  at  high  altitudes? 

How  could  you  boil  them  there? 

Problem  6.  How  Steam  Furnishes  Powder. 
Put  a  teaspoonful  of  water  into  a  test  tube.  Loosely 
fit  a  cork  stopper  to  the  tube.  With  a  holder,  hold  the 
tube  at  a  safe  distance,  and  pointing  away  from  you. 
Heat  the  water  over  a  flame.  When  the  water  begins 
to  boil  vigorously,  what  happens?  What  caused  the 
stopper  to  pop  out?  What  does  this  show  about  steam? 
What  caused  the  noise?  How  can  we  make  use  of  this 
force? 

Questions. 

1.    Why  is  it  dangerous  to  heat  canned  goods  before 
opening  them? 
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2.  Why  do  hot  water  tanks  sometimes  explode? 

3.  Why  is  a  leaky  pipe  in  a  boiler  a  dangerous  thing? 

4.  Why  do  boilers  and  engines  have  safety  valves? 

Individual  Project. 
Examine  a  steam  engine  and  learn  all  you  can  about  it. 

PROJECT  X.    TO  STUDY  ICE. 
Problem  L    How  Ice  Melts. 

(a)  Put  some  water  in  a  flask  and  set  it  outside  on 
the  window  sill  on  a  very  cold  day.  When  the  water 
begins  to  freeze,  take  it  in  and  test  the  temperature  with 
a  thermometer.  What  do  you  observe?  32  degrees 
Fahrenheit  or  0  degree  centigrade? 

(b)  Fill  a  dish  with  very  fine  cracked  ice.  Put  in  a 
thermometer  and  pack  the  ice  around  it  and  observe 
the  temperature.  32  degrees  Fahrenheit  or  0  degree 
centigrade?  Put  the  dish  over  a  flame  and  watch  the 
temperature  until  all  the  ice  is  melted.  The  tempera- 
ture remains  32  degrees  Fahrenheit  until  all  the  ice  is 
melted. 

Conclusion. —  Water  freezes  and  ice  melts  at  32  degrees 
Fahrenheit  or  0  degree  centigrade. 

Problem  2.    Try  the  Same  Experiment  with  Salt 
Water  and  Ice  Made  from  Salt  Water. 

If  you  are  near  the  salt  water,  this  is  easily  done.  The 
temperature  will  be  below  32  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Problem  3.    Expansion  of  Water  When  it  Freezes. 

Fill  a  bottle  with  water.  Put  in  a  stopper  and  leave  it 
outdoors  during  a  cold  night.  What  happens?  What 
does  this  show  about  water  when  it  freezes?  Why  does 
the  bottle  break?  Why  do  water  pipes  burst  when  the 
water  freezes? 
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Questions. 

1 .  Why  do  we  use  salt  in  making  ice  cream? 

2.  Why  do  we  put  salt  on  culverts  in  the  street  in  winter? 

3.  Why  aren't  thermometers  made  of  water? 

4.  Why  is  mercury  and  sometimes  alcohol  used? 

5.  Why  do  people  put  alcohol  in  the  radiators  of  auto- 

mobiles in  winter? 

6.  Why  do  we  use  ice  in  our  refrigerators? 

PROJECT  XI.    A  STUDY  OF  PUMPS. 
Problem  1.    Why  Does  Water  Rise  in  a  Pipe? 

(a)  Half  fill  a  flask  with  water.  Fit  a  two-hole 
rubber  stopper  to  the  mouth  of  the  flask.  Take  one 
piece  of  glass  tubing,  about  two  feet  in  length,  and  push 
one  end  through  one  of  the  holes  in  the  stopper.  Take 
another  piece  of  glass  tubing,  one  foot  long,  and  bend  it 
at  right  angles.  Push  one  end  of  this  tubing  through 
the  second  hole  in  the  stopper.  Blow  through  the  open 
end  of  the  bent  tubing.  What  happens?  What  forces 
the  water  up  the  long  tubing?  Where  is  this  pressure 
exerted?  Suck  at  the  open  end  of  the  long  vertical 
tubing.    What  makes  the  water  rise? 

(b)  Take  a  piece  of  glass  tubing  about  a  foot  long 
and  one  inch  in  diameter.  With  a  knife  whittle  out  a 
wooden  plunger  to  fit  the  inside  of  the  glass  tubing. 
Wind  string  around  one  end  of  the  plunger  so  that  it 
fits  tightly.  Hold  one  end  of  the  glass  tubing  in  a  dish 
containing  water.  Raise  the  plunger.  Repeat  several 
times.  What  happens?  Why  does  water  rise  in  the 
glass  tubing?  What  holds  it  up?  What  does  the 
plunger  do?    What  happens  if  the  plunger  fits  loosely? 

Problem  2.    How  a  Lift  Pump  Works. 
Use  a  glass  model  lift  pump  for  this  problem.  Point 
out  the  important  parts,  such  as  the  lower  valve,  upper 
valve,  cylinder,  piston  and  piston  rod.    Hold  the  lower 
end  of  the  pump  in  a  dish  of  water  and  work  the  piston 
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up  and  down.  Watch  the  valves.  What  happens  when 
the  piston  is  raised?  When  it  is  pushed  down?  Now 
pour  all  the  water  out  of  the  pump,  and  start  again  with 
the  piston  raised.  Hold  the  lower  end  of  the  pump  in 
the  dish  of  water  and  watch  carefully. 

First  Stroke. —  Push  the  piston  down.  How  do  the 
valves  move?    What  is  the  purpose  of  this  stroke? 

Second  Stroke. —  Raise  the  piston.  How  do  the  valves 
move?    Why  does  water  rise  in  the  cylinder? 

Third  Stroke. —  Push  the  piston  down.  Watch  the 
valves.    What  does  this  stroke  do? 

Fourth  Stroke. —  Raise  the  piston.  How  do  the  valves 
move?  Why  does  water  run  out  the  spout?  Why  is  it 
called  a  lift  pump? 

Problem  3.  How  a  Force  Pump  Works. 
Use  a  glass  model  force  pump  for  this  problem.  Point 
out  the  important  parts.  Hold  the  lower  end  of  the 
pump  in  a  dish  of  water  and  work  the  piston  up  and 
down.  Watch  the  action  of  the  valves.  What  is  the 
purpose  of  the  air  chamber?  What  forces  the  water 
out  of  the  nozzle?  Why  is  this  called  a  force  pump? 
What  are  force  pumps  used  for? 

PROJECT  XII.    A  STUDY  OF  THE  SIPHON. 

Problem  1.    How  Does  the  Siphon  Work? 

(a)  Run  a  rope  over  a  suspended  pulley,  having  the 
ends  of  the  rope  even.  Let  go  of  the  rope  and  observe. 
Does  the  rope  move?    Why  not? 

Pull  one  end  of  the  rope  down  so  that  it  is  about  twice 
the  length  of  the  other  end.  Let  go  and  observe.  Does 
the  rope  move?  Why?  Which  way  does  it  move? 
Where  does  the  short  end  go? 

(b)  Bend  a  piece  of  glass  tubing  at  an  angle  of  about 
45  degrees,  having  one  arm  about  twice  as  long  as  the 
other.  Nearly  fill  a  pail  with  water.  Put  one  end  of 
the  glass  tubing  in  the  water  and  suck  at  the  other  end 
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until  it  is  filled  with  water.  Put  thumbs  over  both  ends 
of  the  tube  so  the  water  will  not  come  out.  Put  the 
short  end  in  the  pail  of  water  and  remove  the  thumbs. 
What  happens?  Compare  with  experiment  (a). 
Explain. 

Raise  the  long  end  of  the  glass  tubing  until  it  is  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  pail.  What  happens? 
Why?    Raise  it  a  little  more  and  explain  what  happens. 

PROJECT  XIII.    WHERE  OUR  DRINKING 
WATER  COMES  FROM. 

Problem  1.    In  Rural  Homes. 
What  are  springs?    Wells?    What  ways  are  used  to 
bring  the  water  up  out  of  the  wells?    Describe  a  "well 
sweep."    Describe  the  different  kinds  of  pumps  used. 
Describe  a  wind  mill. 

Questions. 

Where  should  a  well  be  dug?  Is  it  a  good  plan  to 
have  a  well  in  a  hollow?  Why?  In  digging  a  well  what 
are  some  things  we  must  think  about? 

What  is  a  driven  well?  Do  you  think  a  driven  well  is 
safer  than  a  well  that  is  dug?  Why? 

Problem  2.    In  City  Homes. 

Experiments. —  Slip  one  end  of  a  rubber  tubing  over 
the  small  end  of  a  glass  funnel,  the  other  end  over  a 
short  piece  of  glass  tubing,  one  end  of  which  has  been 
made  small  by  heating  and  drawing  it  out. 

Elevate  the  funnel  and  fill  with  water.  What  happens? 
Why  does  the  water  come  out  of  the  glass  tubing?  Raise 
the  tube  and  lower  it  slowly  and  watch  the  water  care- 
fully. When  does  the  water  stop  coming  out?  Where 
does  it  come  out  the  fastest?  Why? 
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This  represents  a  gravity  system  used  in  supplying 
water  to  towns  and  cities.  The  funnel  is  like  the  stand 
pipe,  the  rubber  tubing  is  like  the  water  pipes  under 
ground,  the  glass  tube  like  our  water  pipes  in  our  homes 
or  the  hydrants  near  our  sidewalks. 

Why  do  they  always  put  the  stand  pipes  on  a  hill  or 
some  high  elevation?  Where  will  you  get  the  greatest 
pressure  of  water  at  a  low  level  or  high  level?  How  do 
you  suppose  they  get  water  into  the  stand  pipe? 

INDIVIDUAL  PROJECT. 

How  is  Water  Brought  to  the  City  of  Boston? 
Study  Our  Water  System. 

PROJECT  XIV.    THE  COST  OF  WATER, 
Water  is  sold  in  two  ways: 

1.  At  a  stated  amount  per  year. 

2.  According  to  the  amount  used. 

Problem  1.    How  is  the  Amount  Measured? 

Study  a  water  meter  and  learn  how  it  works.  Learn 
how  to  read  it.  Study  the  different  kinds  of  meters: 
The  straight  reading  register  and  the  dial  register. 

Problem  2.    How  Water  May  Be  Wasted. 

In  what  ways  may  water  be  wasted?  Who  pays  for 
the  wasted  water  in  your  home?  What  should  you  do 
when  you  discover  a  leak  anywhere? 

Turn  the  faucet  until  you  get  a  small  stream.  Catch 
the  water  in  a  quart  measure.  See  how  long  it  takes  to 
fill  the  measure.  Then  figure  out  what  it  will  cost  for 
such  a  leak  for  one  day  or  week,  and  then  a  year.  Try 
the  experiment  with  larger  leaks. 
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MATERIALS  AND  APPARATUS. 


Bone  black  (1  pound). 
Cochineal  (1  ounce). 
Granulated  zinc  (8  ounces) . 
Potassium  permanganate  (1  ounce). 
Hall's  improved  pressure  gauge. 
Liquid  level  communicating  tubes. 
Overflow  can. 


Hoffman's  electrolysis  apparatus. 
Dry  cells  (8). 
Small  pulley. 

Alcohol  stove  or  Bunsen  burner. 
Fahrenheit  thermometer  (1). 
Glass  model  lift  pump. 
Glass  model  force  pump. 
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PREFACE. 


The  projects  described  in  this  pamphlet  are  intended 
to  give  the  pupil  an  idea  of  some  of  the  fundamental 
principles  underlying  many  of  the  electrical  phenomena, 
with  which  he  is  likely  to  come  in  contact  in  his  everyday 
life. 

They  are  ones  which  have  been  used  repeatedly,  and 
require  no  apparatus  that  cannot  be  easily  obtained  at 
any  hardware  or  electrical  supply  store  at  very  small  cost. 

Two  of  them  —  the  telegraph  and  the  medical  coil  — 
require  a  slight  degree  of  manual  skill,  but  not  more 
than  the  ordinary  teacher  usually  possesses.  If  it  is 
thought  desirable,  these  two  projects  might  be  omitted 
or  given  to  a  small  group  of  capable  pupils  to  be  worked 
out  at  home  and  explained  before  the  class.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  both  of  these  projects  possess 
unusual  possibilities  for  arousing  interest. 
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PROJECT  I.    A  STUDY  OF  MAGNETS. 

Problem  1.    How  to  Make  a  Magnet. 

Place  a  piece  of  lodestone  in  iron  filings.  What 
happens  when  the  lodestone  is  removed?  Place  a  piece 
of  wood  in  the  iron  filings.  Remove  the  wood  and  notice 
the  result.  The  lodestone  has  an  attraction  for  the  filings 
peculiar  to  itself.  For  this  reason  we  call  it  a  magnet, 
and  the  force  magnetism. 

As  the  lodestone  is  a  piece  of  stone  in  its  natural  state, 
it  is  called  a  natural  magnet.  Rub  a  knife  blade  from 
heel  to  tip  several  times  on  a  lodestone  and  then  place  it 
in  the  filings.  This  is  an  artificial  magnet.  Wind  a 
piece  of  No.  18  insulated  wire  several  turns  about  a  long 
wire  nail.  Connect  the  ends  of  the  wire  with  the  binding 
posts  of  a  dry  cell.  Place  the  end  of  the  nail  in  the  filings. 
Disconnect  the  wire  at  one  of  the  binding  posts.  Upon 
what  does  the  magnetism  depend?  This  is  called  an 
electro  magnet. 

Problem   2.    What  Peculiar  Properties  Has  a 

Magnet? 

Suspend  a  long  and  narrow  piece  of  lodestone,  or  a  bar 
magnet,  by  a  fine  thread.  At  the  end  of  a  few  minutes 
note  its  position  relative  to  the  meridian.  Turn  the 
magnet  in  an  opposite  direction  and  wait  a  few  minutes. 
The  end  that  points  always  to  the  north  when  free  to 
move  is  called  the  north  seeking  or  positive  pole,  and  the 
other,  the  south  seeking  or  negative  pole. 

Suspend  two  bar  magnets  with  pieces  of  silk  thread,  so 
that  they  hang  horizontal.  When  the  two  South  poles 
are  brought  together,  what  action  do  you  note?  Try 
the  two  North  poles.  Do  like  poles  of  magnets  attract 
or  repel  each  other?  ^  Try  unlike  poles  and  note.  Do 
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unlike  poles  of  magnets  attract  or  repel  each  other? 
Thus  we  have  the  law  of  the  poles:  Like  poles  repel  and 
unlike  poles  attract  each  other. 

Problem  3.    What  Makes  a  Magnet  Act  as 
it  Does? 

Upon  a  table  place  two  rulers,  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  6  inches  apart.  Midway  between  and  parallel  to 
them  place  a  bar  magnet.  Over  these  put  a  few  sheets 
of  letter  paper.  On  one  corner  of  the  paper  sprinkle 
iron  filings.  Gently  tap  the  paper  and  note  if  anything 
peculiar  happens.  Then  sprinkle  the  filings  over  and 
about  the  magnet.  Tap  the  paper  again  and  note. 
Why  do  you  tap  the  paper?  What  causes  the  movement 
of  the  filings?  The  space  through  which  the  magnet 
exerts  force  is  called  the  ??iagnetic  field,  and  the  little  lines 
in  which  the  filings  are  arranged  represent  lines  of  force. 

Problem  4.    How  to  Make  a  Permanent  Record  of 
a  Magnetic  Field. 

Take  two  bar  magnets,  a  horseshoe  magnet,  and  a 
piece  of  soft  iron  long  enough  to  reach  across  the  poles  of 
the  horseshoe.    A  large  nail  will  answer. 

Draw  on  one  sheet  of  paper,  in  ink,  an  outline  of 
one  of  the  bar  magnets  of  the  exact  size  and  shape  of  the 
magnet.  On  another  sheet  draw  an  outline  of  the  two 
bar  magnets  placed  end  to  end.  but  about  half  an  inch 
apart,  and  having  two  like  poles  near  each  other.  On 
another  sheet  draw  a  similar  outline  but  with  unlike 
poles  near  each  other.  On  another  sheet  draw  the  horse- 
shoe magnet,  and  on  another  draw  the  same  magnet  with 
the  piece  of  iron  across  the  poles. 

Melt  enough  paraffin  in  a  shallow,  long,  oblong  cake 
tin  to  fill  it  to  a  depth  of  about  half  an  inch.  Dip  each 
sheet  separately  in  the  hot  paraffin,  lifting  the  sheet  out 
by  one  corner  and  holding  it  until  it  is  hard. 
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Lay  the  first  sheet  over  the  bar  magnet  so  that  the 
outline  comes  exactly  over  the  magnet,  supporting  the 
paper  on  each  side  of  the  magnet  by  thin  strips  of  wood. 
With  a  tea  strainer  sift  iron  filings  over  the  paper  and 
tap  it  gently  with  a  pencil  until  the  filings  arrange  them- 
selves in  lines.  Now  lift  the  paper  carefully  and  hold 
it  in  a  horizontal  position  over  a  lamp  or  a  gas  burner 
until  the  paraffin  melts.  Remove  the  paper  from  the 
lamp  and  hold  it  in  a  horizontal  position  until  the  paraffin 
hardens  again,  and  the  filings  will  be  fixed  in  place. 
Repeat  with  each  of  the  other  papers. 


Problem  5.    How  to  Make  a  Magnetic  Compass. 

Get  a  wire  hairpin  made  from  plain,  uncorrugated 
wire,  a  common  pin,  a  piece  of  board  about  four  inches 
square,  and  a  permanent  magnet.  With  a  pair  of  cut- 
ting pliers,  cut  off  the  head  of  the  pin  and  force  the  cut 
end  down  into  the  board,  at  its  center,  until  it  stands 
firmly,  with  the  sharp  point  up. 

Straighten  out  the  hairpin,  and  flatten  it  for  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  the  middle,  by  hammering 
it  on  a  flat  piece  of  metal.    Flatten  each  end  for  about  a 

  quarter  of  an  inch,  and 

*~  ^      °  — -  sharpen  one  end  with  a 

file  so  that  it  looks  like 
jTl=\^  ^ne  Pomt  of  an  arrow. 

^  —  With  a  center  punch 
make  a  dent  in  the  flat 
part,  exactly  in  the 
middle,  and  then  bend  to  the  shape  shown  in  the 
diagram. 

Mount  the  needle  on  the  point  of  the  pin  and  bend 
until  it  swings  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  board. 
Remove  the  needle  and,  with  the  north  pole  of  the  perma- 
nent magnet,  stroke  the  compass  needle,  beginning  near 
the  center,  and  rubbing  toward  the  pointed  end.  Con- 
tinue until  the  needle  will  pick  up  a  small  iron  tack  or 
until  iron  filings  will  stick  to  it. 
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Replace  the  needle  on  the  point  of  the  pin,  start  it 
swinging  gently,  allow  it  to  come  to  rest,  and  see  what 
direction  it  takes. 

Draw  the  following  diagram  on 
a  piece  of  paper  a  little  smaller 
than  the  board.  Cut  around  the 
outer  circle  with  a  pair  of  shears, 
and  paste  it  on  the  board,  so  that 
the  pin  is  at  the  center  of  the 
circle. 

Can  you  explain  why  the  needle  always  comes  to  rest 
pointing  in  one  direction? 

Problem  6.    How  to  Detect  an  Electric  Current 

in  a  Wire. 

Around  a  small  block  of  wood  6  inches  by  3  inches  by 
J  inch  place  several  turns  of  insulated  copper  wire,  No. 
18.  Upon  the  wire,  which  is  wound  about  the  block, 
place  a  small  mariner's  compass. 

Arrange  the  coil  of  wire  and  compass  so  that  the 
needle  will  be  parallel  to  the  wire.  Now  attach  the 
ends  of  the  wire  to  the  binding  posts  of  a  dry  cell,  and 
watch  the  needle.  Release  one  wire  and  see  what 
happens.  What  is  the  effect  of  sending  a  current 
through  the  wire? 

Reverse  the  ends  of  the  wire  at  the  binding  posts  and 
again  notice  what  happens.  Does  the  needle  indicate 
anything  besides  the  presence  of  a  current  in  the  wire? 

This  little  instrument  is  called  a  galvanometer. 

PROJECT  II.    HOW  TO  PRODUCE  AN  ELECTRIC 
CURRENT  BY  MEANS  OF  CELLS. 

Problem  1.    What  Materials  are  Necessary  in 
Making  a  Liquid  Cell? 
Fill  a  tumbler  nearly  full  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
made  by  stirring  one  part  of  concentrated  acid  into 
about  ten  parts  of  water.    It  is  important  to  stir  the 
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acid  into  the  water,  slowly,  in  order  to  avoid  generating 
too  much  heat.  Obtain  two  strips  each  of  sheet  copper 
and  sheet  zinc,  and  two  pieces  of  carbon  from  an  arc 
lamp.  Clip  a  card  holder,  Dennison  No.  112,  to  one 
end  of  each  strip  as  a  means  of  attaching  connecting 
wires.  If  possible,  solder  the  card  holders  to  the 
strips. 

By  means  of  two  pieces  of  wood  (J  inch  square  and 
long  enough  to  reach  across  the  top  of  the  tumbler), 
hold  one  copper  and  one  zinc  strip  upright  in  the  liquid 
as  shown  in  the  sketch,  taking  care  that  they  do  not 


and  see  what  happens.  Try  two  strips  of  zinc,  and  two 
sticks  of  carbon.  An  arrangement  of  this  sort  is  called 
a  "cell"  and  two  or  more  connected  together  are  called 
a  "battery." 

Can  a  cell  be  made  using  two  strips  of  the  same  metal 
in  a  liquid? 

Problem  2.    How  to  Take  Care  of  a  Liquid  Cell. 

Notice  which  of  the  strips  seems  to  be  attacked  most 
vigorously  by  the  liquid.  Which  of  the  elements  of  the 
cell  would  probably  give  out  first?  The  two  strips  and 
the  liquid  are  called  the  "elements"  of  the  cell.  If  an 
element  should  be  entirely  consumed  as  the  cell  is  used, 
how  could  the  cell  be  put  in  running  order  again?  Try 
to  obtain  an  old,  discarded  liquid  cell  and  see  what  its 
elements  consist  of.  Find  out  the  names  of  as  many 
kinds  of  liquid  cells  as  you  can,  and  how  much  they  cost 
when  new.    How  much  does  a  new  zinc  cost?  How 


touch  each  other.  With  the  two 
short  pieces  of  insulated  copper 
wire,  connect  the  strips  to  the 


3  binding  screws  on  an  electric  bell, 
and  see  what  happens. 


Replace  the  copper  strip  by  a 
stick  of  carbon,  and  the  acid  by  a 
strong  solution  of  sal-ammoniac, 
and  try  again.  Try  two  strips 
of  copper  in  one  of  these  liquids 
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much  does  it  cost  to  renew  the  liquid  in  one  of  these 
cells?  Sometimes  the  water  evaporates  from  a  liquid 
cell  after  it  has  been  in  use  for  some  time,  and  more  water 
has  to  be  added. 

Connect  an  electric  bell  to  a  liquid  cell  and  allow  the 
bell  to  ring  until  it  stops.  Stuff  a  piece  of  paper  or  cloth 
under  the  bell  to  reduce  the  sound.  How  long  does  the 
bell  continue  to  ring? 

Disconnect,  remove  the  carbon  and  zinc  from  the 
liquid,  wash  them  thoroughly,  and  allow  them  to  remain 
out  of  the  liquid  for  a  few  hours.  Put  the  cell  together 
again  and  see  if  it  will  ring  the  bell.  What  is  the  effect  of 
holding  your  finger  on  the  button  of  a  door  bell  for  several 
minutes? 

Problem  3.    How  to  Make  a  Dry  Cell. 

Take  a  piece  of  sheet  zinc,  4  inches  by  7f  inches,  and 
roll  it  around  some  cylindrical  object  until  it  forms  a 
tube,  4  inches  long,  and  2\  inches  in  diameter.  Line  an 
empty  tin  can,  both  sides  and  bottom,  with  blotting 
paper.  (A  Campbell's  soup  can  is  good  for  this  purpose.) 
Mix  up  a  solution,  by  dissolving  4  ounces  of  sal-ammoniac 
in  one  quart  of  water,  and  soak  the  blotting  paper 
thoroughly  with  this  solution.  Now  place  the  zinc  tube 
inside  the  can  and  press  it  firmly  against  the  blotting 
paper.  A  Dennison  card  holder,  No.  112,  may  be  clipped 
to  the  top  edge  of  the  cup  to  serve  as  a  binding  post. 
Now  obtain  a  piece  of  a  carbon  from  an  arc  lamp  and 
cut  off  a  piece  5  inches  long.  A  notch  may  be  made 
with  a  file  and  the  pencil  broken  to  the  right  length. 
With  a  coarse  file  flatten  two  opposite  sides  of  the  carbon 
at  the  top,  for  a  distance  of  about  half  an  inch  down, 
until  another  card  holder  can  be  clipped  over  the  end. 

Mix  up  a  thick  paste  of  powdered  coke  with  a  solution 
of  sal-ammoniac.  Place  the  carbon  pencil  upright  in  the 
center  of  the  cup,  fill  in  around  it  with  the  paste,  pushing 
it  down  firmly  with  a  pencil,  and  seal  the  top  with  sealing 
wax.    Commercial  dry  cells  have  another  substance 
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called  manganese  dioxide  added  to  the  paste  to  give  longer 
life  to  the  cell,  but  it  is  not  necessary  in  producing  a  cur- 
rent of  electricity. 

Connect  the  carbon  and  the  zinc  with  an  electric  bell, 
by  means  of  two  short  pieces  of  copper  wire.  What 
happens? 

Take  an  old  battery  from  a  pocket  flash  light  and 
remove  the  outside  paper.    What  do  you  find? 

Problem  4.    How  to  Revive  an  Old  Dry  Cell. 

Take  an  old  dry  cell  that  has  "run  down"  and  is  too 
weak  to  ring  a  bell.  Saw  it  in  two  with  a  hacksaw.  Is 
the  inside  as  moist  as  the  cell  that  was  made?  Is  a  new 
dry  cell  really  dry?  What  is  the  result  when  it  does  get 
dry?  Take  another  dry  cell  that  is  too  weak  to  ring  a 
bell.  Cut  a  hole  through  the  sealing  wax  at  the  top  and 
another  through  the  zinc  in  the  bottom.  Stand  the  cell 
in  a  basin  of  water  over  night  and  then  see  if  it  will  ring 
the  bell. 

Conclusions. —  A  cell,  producing  an  electric  current, 
may  be  made  by  placing  two  different  metals  (carbon  acts 
like  a  metal  in  this  case)  in  a  liquid  which  acts  more 
vigorously  on  one  metal  than  on  the  other.  The  most 
common  elements  are  carbon,  zinc  and  sal-ammoniac 
solution.  A  dry  cell  is  really  not  dry,  and  it  fails  to  work 
when  it  becomes  dry.  It  may  be  renewed,  if  not  too  old, 
by  moistening  the  paste  between  the  zinc  and  the  carbon 
stick. 

PROJECT  III.    HOW  A  DYNAMO  PRODUCES 
AN  ELECTRIC  CURRENT. 

Problem  1.    What  Happens  When  a  Magnet  is 
Moved  in  the  Vicinity  of  a  Coil  of  Wire? 
Attach  a  spiral  coil  of  No.  18  insulated  copper  wire  (A) 

to  a  galvanometer  (G). 

We  know  that  lines  of  force  surround  the  magnet  from 

the  fact  that,  if  iron  filings  were  sprinkled*  near  it,  the 
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small  particles  would  be  drawn  to  it,  and  held  there.  As 
the  south  pole  of  the  magnet  is  placed  within  the  coil, 
the  number  of  lines  of  force  which  pass  through  the  coil 
is  constantly  increasing.  As  the  magnet  is  withdrawn, 
the  number  is  constantly  decreasing.  If  the  bar  is 
withdrawn  quickly,  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  is 
turned.    If  the  same  is  done  with  the  opposite  pole,  the 


needle  is  turned  in  the  opposite  direction.  Thus  we 
have  the  principle  of  the  dynamo:  A  quick  change  in  the 
number  of  lines  of  force  which  pass  through  a  coil  of  wire 
generates  a  current  of  electricity  in  that  coil. 

From  the  above  experiment,  we  also  note  that  opposite 
conditions  produce  opposite  currents. 

Pkoblem  2.    How  the  Armature  Works. 

In  the  dynamo  the  magnets  are  stationary.  They  are 
called  field  magnets.  The  coil,  or  coils,  is  the  moving 
part.  This  is  called  the  armature.  Hold 
two  books  to  represent  the  field  magnets 
as  shown. 

Lines  of  force  pass  between  as  shown 
by  the  arrows.    Bend  a  piece  of  No.  18 
wire  and  connect  the  ends,  a  and  b,  with  a  galvan- 
ometer, thus: 


If  the  coil  is  placed  between  the  books  in  a  horizontal 
position  the  lines  of  force  which  pass  through  it  are 
many. 
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As  the  coil  is  rotated,  the  number  of  lines  of  force 
which  pass  through  it  varies  the  quickest  as  the  coil 
passes  the  vertical  position.    As  it  passes  the  horizontal 


F.o)  A 


position,  the  variation  is  slower.  If  there  were  two  coils 
placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  wasted  time 
would  be  reduced.  By  filling  the  entire  circle  with  wires, 
no  time  is  lost  and  electricity  is  generated  continually. 


Problem  3.  What  the  Commutator  is  for. 
If  the  wires  1  and  2  in  Figure  A  should  lead  off  to  a 
galvanometer  while  the  coils  are  rotated,  they  would 
twist  and  break.  Examine  a  dynamo,  and  state  how 
this  is  avoided.  Make  a  coil  as  directed  above,  and  upon 
each  of  the  wires  1  and  2  place  a  piece  of  cardboard  1 
inch  by  2  inches  by  piercing  the  wire  through  it  thus : 


paper 


Attach  an  axle  of  wood,  by  the  use  of  three  pins,  to  the 
coil.  The  cardboards  represent  the  commutator.  As 
one  person  rotates  the  coil  on  the  axle,  have  another 
hold  two  rulers  so  as  to  just  touch  the  pieces  of  card- 
board. As  the  armature  is  rotated,  the  rulers  take 
electricity  from  the  commutator  and  carry  it  to  the 
supply  wires.    These  rulers  represent  the  brushes. 

In  what  different  ways  may  the  armature  of  a  dynamo 
be  rotated?  What  is  meant  by  a  "  hydro-electric " 
power  station? 

Conclusion. —  A  wire,  or  coil  of  wire,  which  moves  in 
such  a  way  as  to  cut  the  lines  of  force  of  a  magnetic 
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field,  has  a  current  generated  in  it  as  long  as  this  cutting 
continues,  provided  the  wire  forms  a  complete  circuit. 
A  similar  current  is  generated,  also,  if  the  lines  of  force 
move  and  the  wire  is  stationary.  If  the  direction  in 
which  the  wire  cuts  the  lines  of  force  is  reversed,  the 
direction  of  the  current  will  be  reversed  also.  The  same 
is  true  if  the  lines  of  force  are  reversed. 

If  both  the  direction  of  cutting  and  the  lines  of  force 
are  reversed  at  the  same  time  the  current  will  not  be 
reversed. 

The  armature  of  a  d}^namo  is  so  arranged  that  the 
wires  wound  upon  it  are  continually  cutting  the  lines  of 
force  of  a  magnetic  field,  first  in  one  direction  and  then 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Consequently  the  current 
in  the  armature  is  an  alternating  current. 

The  commutator  is  a  device  for  reversing  the  connec- 
tions from  the  armature  to  the  external  circuit  at  just 
the  right  time  to  make  the  current  always  flow  in  one 
direction  in  the  external  circuit. 

! 

PROJECT  IV.    HOW  A  STORAGE  CELL  GENE- 
RATES AN  ELECTRIC  CURRENT. 

Problem  1.    How  can  a  Storage  Cell  be  Made? 

Into  a  quart  jar  pour  1J  pints  of  water.  Add  to  this 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
Stir  thoroughly.  Suspend  from  a  small  glass  rod  two 
flat  pieces  of  lead,  2  inches  by  4  inches.  Punch  a  small 
hole  in  the  upper  corner  of  each  piece  of  lead  and  to 
each  attach  a  No.  18  insulated  copper  wire  about  two 
feet  long.  Connect  the  other  ends  of  these  two  wires  to 
an  electric  bell.  Does  the  bell  ring?  Does  this  arrange- 
ment produce  a  current? 

Problem  2.    How  can  a  Storage  Cell  be  Charged? 

Attach  the  wires  to  a  battery  of  five  or  six  dry  cells 
connected  in  series  and  allow  the  current  to  flow  for 
about  ten  minutes.  Disconnect  from  the  battery  and 
connect  to  the  bell  again.    Does  the  bell  ring  now? 
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Does  this  arrangement  produce  a  current?  Why  are 
most  storage  batteries  so  heavy?  How  many  uses  can 
you  think  of  for  storage  batteries? 

Conclusion. —  A  storage  cell  consists  of  two  lead  plates 
in  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  combination  will 
not  produce  a  current  because  the  plates  are  alike.  By 
passing  a  current  through  the  cell  the  nature  of  the 
plates  is  changed  and  it  will  produce  a  current  until  the 
plates  are  changed  back  again  to  metallic  lead. 

PROJECT  V.    THE  ELECTRIC  BELL. 

Problem  1.    HowT  to  Make  an  Electric  Bell. 
Get  a  piece  of  soft  wood  about  6  inches  square  and 
|  inch  thick  and  bore  holes  near  two  of  the  corners  for 
T3^  inch  stove  bolts,  as  shown  at  A  and  B  in  the  diagram. 

Put  a  washer  and 
two  nuts   on  each 
bolt.    Take  a  piece 
of  thin  sheet  iron;  C, 
f  of  an  inch  wide  and 
3  inches  long,  bend 
the  end  around  an 
8-penny  wire  nail  and 
solder  it  to  the  nail, 
close  to  the  head. 
Cut  a  strip  of  the 
sheet  iron  J  inch  wide 
and  f  inch  long  and 
solder  it  to  the  strip 
C  near  the  nail  D. 
Bend  this  small  strip  out,  to  form  a  spring  S.    Cut  off 
the  head  of  a  hat  pin,  about  one  inch  from  the  head,  and 
solder  it  to  the  end  of  the  strip  opposite  to  the  nail. 
Drive  the  nail  into  the  board  at  D  until  the  strip  has 
its  lower  edge  about  \  inch  from  the  board,  and  parallel 
to  it.    Drive  a  finish  nail  into  the  board  at  E  so  that  the 
spring  S  touches  it  lightly. 

Take  a  small  wooden  spool  F.    Force  a  round  iron 
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rod  into  the  hole  and  saw  off  the  rod  so  that  the  hole  is 
entirely  filled.  Wind  as  much  No.  26  insulated  copper 
wire  around  the  spool  as  it  will  hold.  Fasten  the  spool 
down  to  the  board  as  shown,  leaving  about  y1  inch  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  spool  and  the  iron  strip  C.  The 
spool  may  be  fastened  down  by  placing  two  small  screw 
eyes  on  each  side  and  running  two  short  pieces  of  wire 
over  the  spool. 

Connect  one  end  of  the  wire  from  the  spool  to  binding 
screw  A,  and  the  other  to  the  nail  D.  Connect  a  short 
piece  of  wire  from  the  finish  nail  E  to  the  binding  screw  B. 

Get  a  small  tin  can.  Bore  a  hole  through  the  center 
of  the  bottom,  cut  down  the  sides  until  it  is  about  § 
inch  deep  and  mount  it  on  a  spool  by  means  of  a  stove 
bolt,  as  shown  at  T. 

Connect  a  wire  from  a  dry  cell  to  binding  screw  A, 
and  another,  from  the  cell  to  the  nail  D.  What  happens? 
How  do  you  explain  it?  Now  change  the  wire  from  D 
to  B  and  see  what  happens.    How  do  you  explain  this? 

Problem  2.    How  Does  a  Current  Ring  the  Bell? 

Make  a  full  size  drawing  of  this  electric  bell,  showing 
all  the  connections  and  indicate  by  arrows  the  path  of 
the  current  in  passing  through  the  bell. 

Obtain  a  real  electric  bell  and  find  out  in  what  way  it 
differs  from  the  home-made  one.  In  what  ways  is  it 
better? 

Explain  in  your  own  words  how  an  electric  bell  works. 
Try  to  get  an  electric  buzzer  and  connect  it  to  the  dry 
cell.  How  does  it  differ  from  an  electric  bell?  Under 
what  conditions  would  you  use  a  buzzer  instead  of  a  bell? 

Conclusion. —  In  a  vibrating  electric  bell  a  current  is 
passed  through  two  coils  of  wire,  making  them  magnetic 
and  causing  them  to  attract  a  piece  of  iron  attached  to 
the  clapper.  This  causes  the  clapper  to  strike  the  bell, 
but  in  doing  so  the  circuit  is  broken  and  the  coils  are  no 
longer  magnetic.  A  spring  now  causes  the  clapper  to 
fly  back,  completing  the  circuit  again  and  the  process  is 
repeated. 
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Electric  bells  and  buzzers  cost  about  one  dollar.  A 
buzzer  is  like  a  vibrating  bell  with  the  clapper  and  bell 
omitted.  It  makes  less  noise  and  should  be  used  instead 
of  a  bell  in  a  small  room  or  in  a  room  that  is  usually 
quiet. 


PROJECT  VI.    HOW  TO  WIRE  BELL  CIRCUITS. 

Problem  1.    How  to  Connect  One  Bell,  One 
Button,  and  a  Cell. 

Using  short  pieces  of  insulated  copper  wire,  connect  a 
cell,  a  bell  and  a  push  button,  as  shown  in  Figure  1. 
Press  the  button. 


Bel' 


o 


Cell 


Button 


This  method  of  connecting  is  called  "  series  connec- 
tion," and  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  current,  starting 
from  one  binding  screw  of  the  cell,  has  only  one  possible 
path  and  must  all  pass  through  the  bell  and  the  button 
in  order  to  return  to  the  other  binding  screw  of  the  cell. 
Draw  a  diagram  of  this  circuit  and  place  arrows  near  the 
wires  to  show  the  path  of  the  current. 


Problem  2. 


o 


How  to  Connect  Two  Bells,  One 
Button,  and  a  Cell. 

Using 


o 


two  bells, 
one  button  and  one 
cell,  connect  accord- 
ing to  Figure  2. 
Press  the  button  and 
notice  what  happens. 

Trace  the  path  of 
the  current  as  before. 
Draw  a  diagram  of 
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the  connections  and  place  arrows  near  the  wires  to 
show  the  path  of  the  current.  Does  the  current  divide 
at  any  point?  Where  do  the  parts  come  together 
again?  Are  the  bells  connected  in  series?  The  bells  in 
this  case  are  said  to  be  connected  "in  parallel."  In 
parallel  connection  the  current  divides,  part  of  it  going 
through  one  branch  of  the  circuit  and  part  of  it  through 
the  other. 

Problem  3.    How  to  Connect  Two  Bells.  Two 
Buttons,  and  One  Cell. 

See  if  you  can  connect  two  bells,  two  buttons  and  a 
single  cell  so  that  one  bell  will  be  operated  by  one  button, 
and  the  other  bell  by  the  second  button.  It  is  well  to 
draw  a  diagram  before  attempting  to  make  the  con- 
nections. When  you  think  you  have  the  right  diagram, 
try  it  and  see  if  it  will  work.  The  bells  should  be  con- 
nected in  parallel,  not  in  series. 

Now  try  it  this  way:  A  bell,  a  button  and  a  cell  at 
one  end  of  the  table;  a  bell  and  a  button  at  the  other 
end.    Both  bells  are  to  be  operated  by  either  button. 

PROJECT  VII.    A  STUDY  OF  INCANDESCENT 

LAMPS. 

Problem  1.    How  an  Incandescent  Lamp  is  Made. 

Look  up  in  the  dictionary  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  incandescent. "  Take  a  piece  of  No.  26  picture  wire 
(single  strand,  iron)  about  six  inches  long,  and  connect 
it  across  the  binding  screws  of  a  dry  cell.  Gradually 
reduce  the  length  of  the  wire  until  it  will  just  reach 
across,  between  the  binding  screws.  What  happens  and 
how  do  you  account  for  it? 

Obtain  an  old  incandescent  lamp  bulb.  With  an 
alcohol  lamp  and  a  blow  pipe  melt  the  glass  in  one  spot 
and  see  what  happens.  How  do  you  explain  the 
appearance  of  the  glass  at  the  edges  of  the  hole? 

Take  another  old  bulb  and  break  off  the  tip  with  a 
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pair  of  pliers  while  holding  the  bulb  under  water.  How 
do  you  explain  what  happens?  Was  there  any  air  in  the 
bulb  before  it  was  melted  or  broken?  Can  you  think  of 
any  reason  why  the  air  is  removed  from  incandescent 
lamp  bulbs  when  they  are  made? 

Obtain  as  many  incandescent  lamp  bulbs  with  different 
labels  as  you  can.  See  if  you  can  find  two  "  leading  in 
wires"  in  each  lamp.    What  are  these  wires  for? 

Put  one  of  the  bulbs  in  a  socket  and  light  it.  Do  the 
" leading  in  wires"  give  off  any  light? 

Examine  the  screw  base.  Can  you  find  two  brass 
pieces  separated  by  a  hard,  dark  colored,  glassy  sub- 
stance? What  are  these  brass  pieces  for?  Do  they 
have  any  connection  with  the  " leading  in  wires"? 
What  is  the  purpose  of  the  glassy  looking  substance? 
Look  up  in  the  dictionary  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"insulator."  Would  you  call  this  substance  an  insu- 
lator? 

Find  out  what  the  word  "filament"  means  and  see  if 
you  can  find  a  filament  in  each  lamp.  Are  the  filaments 
all  of  the  same  shape?  Are  they  all  the  same  color? 
Are  they  all  held  in  place  in  the  same  way?  Select  all 
the  bulbs  marked  ' ' Mazda."  Do  the  filaments  look  alike? 
See  if  you  can  find  out  the  name  of  the  substance  of 
which  these  filaments  are  made. 

Problem  2.    How  Much  Does  it  Cost  to  Use 
Incandescent  Lamps? 

Select  one  of  the  bulbs  with  a  fine,  light-colored  fila- 
ment and  make  a  copy  of  the  label.  If  there  are  several 
bulbs  with  filaments  of  this  kind  make  copies  of  all  the 
labels. 

The  words  113  volts  (v)  on  a  label  mean  the  electrical 
pressure  of  the  circuit  on  which  the  lamp  is  intended  to 
be  used.  Ordinary  lighting  circuits  have  an  electrical 
pressure  of  between  110  and  115  volts.  The  words  40 
watts  (w)  mean  the  quantity  of  electricity  that  the  lamp 
uses  and  this  is  the  important  part  of  the  label.  The 
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greater  the  number  of  watts  used  by  the  lamp  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  electricity  used  and  therefore  the  more 
expensive  the  lamp  is  to  run.  4 

Make  a  list  of  all  the  labels  in  order  of  the  number  of 
watts,  starting  with  the  lowest.  Place  a  15,  20,  or  25 
watt  lamp  in  a  socket.  Light  it  and  notice  the  amount 
of  light  it  gives.  Now  place  a  40  or  a  60  watt  lamp  in 
the  socket.  Does  it  give  the  same  amount  of  light? 
Which  will  make  the  bill  larger  at  the  end  of  the  month? 
What  is  the  objection  to  using  a  60- watt  lamp  where  a 
25-watt  lamp  will  do?  Which  of  the  lamps  mentioned 
above  would  you  use  in  a  small  hallway?  Why? 

Cut  out  all  the  pictures  and  cuts  of  incandescent 
lamps  you  can  find  in  old  magazines  and  periodicals  and 
paste  them  on  a  piece  of  stiff  paper,  making  a  chart. 

Electrical  energy  is  sold  by  electric  light  and  power 
companies  at  so  much  for  one  "kilowatt-hour. "  A  kilo- 
watt is  one  thousand  watts,  and  a  kilowatt-hour  is  one 
thousand  watts  used  for  one  hour. 

How  many  25-watt  lamps  would  it  take  to  use  one 
kilowatt?  How  long  can  a  100-watt  lamp  be  burned 
before  it  will  use  one  kilowatt-hour? 

If  eight  60-watt  lamps  are  burned  three  hours  a  day 
for  thirty  days,  how  many  kilowatt-hours  will  they  use? 
How  much  would  it  cost  to  run  these  lamps  at  10  cents 
per  kilowatt-hour? 

Problem  3.    How  to  Read  an  Electric  Meter. 

Electric  companies  measure  the  energy  used  by 
means  of  an  instrument  called  a  "kilowatt-hour  meter/ 1 
which  is  usually  located  near  the  place  where  the  wires 
enter  the  house.  This  instrument  is  a  small  electric 
motor  which  turns  faster  as  the  current  increases,  and 
slower  as  the  current  decreases,  stopping  altogether 
when  no  current  is  being  used.  The  revolving  part  of 
the  meter  is  connected  to  the  hands  of  a  dial,  similar 
to  the  dial  of  a  gas  meter. 

If  you  have  electric  lights  in  your  house  see  if  you  can 
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locate  the  meter.  Make  a  drawing  of  the  dial,  showing 
accurately  the  position  of  the  hands  and  making  note 
of  the  date.  You  will  find  several  small  circles  on  the 
dial,  with  a  hand  moving  in  front  of  each,  something 
like  the  following: 


io(ooo 


The  number  outside  of  each  circle,  either  at  the  top 
or  bottom,  means  that  10,000;  1,000;  100  or  10  kilowatt- 
hours  have  been  used  when  the  hand  has  moved  around 
the  circle  once.  Notice  that  the  small  figures  which 
mark  the  spaces  on  the  circles  do  not  all  read  the  same 
way.  If  a  complete  revolution  of  the  pointer  on  the 
right-hand  circle  means  10  kilowatt-hours  then  each  of 
the  small  spaces  on  that  circle  must  mean  one  kilowatt- 
hour. 

In  reading  the  meter,  begin  with  the  right-hand  circle 
and  read  each  one  in  order  toward  the  left,  reading  in 
each  case  the  last  number  passed  by  the  pointer.  In  the 
figure  above,  the  hand  on  the  right  circle  has  passed  the 
1,  and  that  number  should  be  put  down  in  the  units 
place.  The  pointer  on  the  second  circle  has  passed  the 
7  and  this  number  should  be  put  down  in  the  tens  place. 
The  other  circles  read  6  and  3  in  order  and  these  should 
be  put  down,  the  6  in  the  hundreds  place  and  the  3  in 
the  thousands  place.  The  dial  shown  reads  3,671  kilo- 
watt-hours. 

If  you  have  a  kilowatt-hour  meter  in  your  home  see 
if  you  can  read  it.  How  would  you  go  to  work  to  find 
out  how  many  kilowatt-hours  have  been  used  in  a  week 
or  a  month?    Try  it  and  figure  out  the  bill  for  that  time. 

Conclusion. —  The  filaments  of  incandescent  lamps 
were  formerly  of  carbon,  made  from  fibers  of  bamboo,  or 
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from  cotton.  These  lamps  are  not  common  at  the 
present  time.  Carbon  filaments  were  improved  by  the 
General  Electric  Company  by  coating  them  with  a  thin 
layer  of  graphite  and  were  called  gem  lamps.  Later 
tantalum  was  used  but  this  has  been  displaced  by  tung- 
sten, which  is  the  metal  now  used  almost  exclusively. 

Most  of  the  bulbs,  even  at  the  present  time,  have  had 
the  air  exhausted  from  the  inside,  although  some  are 
being  made  containing  gases  (such  as  nitrogen,  helium, 
etc.),  which  do  not  support  combustion.  The  lamp 
known  as  "  Mazda  C"  is  filled  with  nitrogen  and  may  be 
recognized  by  the  long  neck  and  almost  spherical  end 
farthest  from  the  base. 


PROJECT  VIII.    THE  ELECTRIC  MOTOR  AND 
HOW  IT  WORKS. 

Problem  1.  How  Can  One  Permanent  Magnet 
Make  Another  Permanent  Magnet  Revolve? 
With  a  silk  cord  suspend  a  permanent  bar  magnet 
from  a  wooden  support,  so  that  it  hangs  horizontally. 
Hold  another  permanent  bar  magnet  in  one  hand. 
Bring  the  north  pole  of  this  magnet  near  the  north 
pole  of  the  suspended  magnet.  What  happens?  How 
do  you  account  for  this?  Bring  a  south  pole  near  the 
south  pole  of  the  suspended  magnet.  What  happens? 
Bring  the  two  north  poles  together  again.  .  How  far 
does  the  suspended  magnet  turn?  What  happens  when 
two  unlike  poles  come  together?  Bring  the  north  pole 
of  the  suspended  magnet  near  the  north  pole  of  the  hand 
magnet.  When  the  suspended  magnet  makes  a  half 
turn,  reverse  the  hand  magnet,  bringing  the  south  pole 
near  the  south  pole  of  the  suspended  magnet.  Continue 
to  reverse  the  poles  of  the  hand  magnet  for  every  half 
turn  of  the  suspended  magnet,  always  bringing  like  poles 
together.  Why  does  the  suspended  magnet  keep  re- 
volving? What  part  of  a  motor  does  the  suspended 
magnet  represent?    The  magnet  held  in  the  hand? 
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Are  permanent  magnets  used  in  a  real  motor?  What 
effect  would  two  stationary  magnets  have  on  the  motion 
of  the  armature?    Four  stationary  magnets? 

Problem  2.  Can  an  Electro  Magnet  be  Used 
Instead  of  One  of  the  Permanent  Magnets? 
Wind  a  wire  nail,  about  three  inches  long,  closely  and 
evenly  with  insulated  copper  wire.  Connect  this  electro- 
magnet with  a  push  button  and  two  dry  cells.  Bring 
the  blunt  end  of  the  electro  magnet  near  the  north  pole 
of  a  compass  needle.  Press  the  button.  What  happens? 
Is  the  blunt  end  a  north  pole  or  a  south  pole?  Bring 
the  pointed  end  of  the  electro  magnet  near  the  north 
pole  of  the  compass  needle.  Press  the  button.  What 
happens?  Which  pole  is  the  pointed  end?  Trace  the 
direction  of  the  electric  current  from  the  carbon  terminal 
of  the  cells. 

Interchange  the  wires  at  the  terminals  of  the  dry  cells, 
attaching  the  wire  at  the  zinc  terminal  to  the  carbon 
terminal  and  vice  versa.  Now  trace  the  direction  of  the 
current  from  the  carbon  terminal  of  the  cells..  Compare 
this  direction  with  the  direction  of  the  current  before 
the  wires  were  interchanged.  With  the  compass  deter- 
mine which  pole  the  blunt  end  of  the  electro  magnet  is. 
The  pointed  end. 

Compare  the  poles  of  this  electro  magnet,  before  and 
after  the  wires  were  changed.  How  does  this  change 
affect  the  direction  of  the  current?  The  poles  of  the 
electro  magnet?  Is  it  possible  to  reverse  the  poles  of  a 
permanent  magnet? 

Problem  3.    How  Does  a  St.  Louis  Motor  Work? 

Note. —  This  motor  is  selected  because  it  is  simple  in 
construction  and  operation.  Examine  the  parts  of  a 
St.  Louis  motor.  Point  out  the  permanent  bar  magnets, 
the  armature,  brushes  and  terminals.  Take  this  motor 
apart.  Examine  the  armature.  Show  how  the  soft 
iron  core  is  wound.    Where  are  the  ends  of  the  wires 
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attached?  Where  is  the  commutator?  What  is  the 
use  of  the  ring  of  hard  rubber?  Notice  the  two  strips 
of  brass  attached  to  the  ring.  Why  are  the  edges  of  the 
brass  strips  separated? 

Set  the  armature  back  in  the  frame.  Hold  the  ends 
of  the  copper  wires  A  and  B  from  the  dry  cells  C  against 
the  brass  strips  A  and  B  of  the  commutator.  With  the 
compass  needle  locate  the  north  and  south  poles  of  the 
coil.  Trace  the  direction  of  the  current  from  the  carbon 
of  the  dry  cells,  to  the  com- 
mutator, around  the  coil, 
back  again  to  the  commu- 
tator and  cells. 

Now  give  the  armature  a 
half  turn,  so  that  the  brush 
A  touches  brass  strip  B, 
while  brush  B  touches  brass 
strip  A.  Again  locate  the 
north  and  south  poles  of 
the  coil  with  the  compass 
needle.  Why  have  the 
poles  changed?  Trace  the 
direction  of  the  current. 
Does  it  flow  in  the  same 
direction?  What  happens 
when  the  armature  makes 
another  half  turn?  What 
is  the  purpose  of  the  commutator?    The  brushes? 

Put  all  of  the  parts  of  the  motor  together  again.  Set 
the  permanent  bar  magnets  in  position,  with  north  and 
south  poles  opposite  respective  ends  of  the  armature 
coil.  Connect  the  terminals  of  the  motor  with  two 
dry  cells.  Give  the  armature  a  gentle  push.  What 
happens?  Why  does  the  armature  revolve?  What 
happens  when  like  poles  of  the  field  magnets  and  arma- 
ture are  opposite?  Why  is  the  current  reversed  when  the 
armature  makes  a  half  turn?  How  does  this  affect  the 
poles  of  the  armature?  The  turning  of  the  armature? 
How  often  are  the  armature  poles  reversed? 
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Optional. —  Substitute  electro  magnets  in  place  of  the 
permanent  bar  magnets  and  run  the  motor. 

What  are  some  of  the  great  services  the  electric  motor 
renders  to  make  the  work  of  the  home  easier?  Why 
is  the  electric  motor  destined  to  become  more  and  more 
important  as  a  source  of  power  in  the  future?  Have 
you  a  toy  electric  motor  at  home?  Bring  this  motor  to 
school  and  show  the  class  how  it  runs. 

Why  do  strong  field  magnets  make  a  motor  run  faster? 
What  effect  does  the  strength  of  the  electric  current 
have?  What  is  the  use  of  the  brushes?  The  commuta- 
tor? Can  you  use  this  motor  to  generate  electricity? 
How?  Do  you  use  the  electric  motor  at  home?  For 
what  purposes? 

Conclusion. —  If  a  magnet  is  suspended  in  such  a  way 
that  it  can  revolve,  and  is  brought  near  a  stationary 
magnet  so  that  like  poles  are  near  each  other,  the  mov- 
able magnet  will  swing  so  that  the  like  poles  are  farther 
and  farther  apart,  and  the  unlike  poles  are  nearer  and 
nearer  together.  If,  however,  at  the  time  when  the 
unlike  poles  are  nearest  together  the  polarity  of  one  of 
the  magnets  is  changed  the  movable  magnet  will  con- 
tinue to  revolve.  It  is  impossible  to  reverse  the  polarity 
of  a  permanent  magnet  rapidly  enough,  and  conse- 
quently one  of  the  magnets,  usually  the  revolving  mag- 
net (the  armature),  is  an  electro  magnet,  whose  polarity 
is  reversed  by  means  of  the  commutator.  In  motors  for 
commercial  use  both  magnets  are  usually  electro 
magnets. 

PROJECT  IX.    HOW  ELECTROPLATING  IS 

DONE. 

Clamp  two  pieces  of  carbon  (those  used  in  arc  lamps 
or  stereopticons  are  good)  upright  in  a  tumbler  nearly 
filled  with  a  strong  solution  of  copper  sulphate.  Connect 
these  carbons  to  the  terminals  of  a  battery  of  two  or  more 
dry  cells,  connected  in  series,  and  allow  the  current  to 
flow  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  noting  the  exact  time. 
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Remove  and  examine  the  carbons.  Does  either  of 
them  look  any  different  than  when  they  were  put  into 
the  solution?  If  so,  how  do  you  account  for  it?  Where 
does  the  deposit  come  from?  What  is  it?  Would  the 
solution  continue  to  give  up  copper  indefinitely  if  the 
cells  were  left  connected? 

Put  the  carbons  back  exactly  as  they  were,  and  re- 
verse the  wires  that  lead  to  the  battery.  Allow  the 
current  to  flow  the  same  length  of  time  as  before  and 
examine  the  carbons  again.  What  has  become  of  the 
copper  that  was  on  the  carbon? 

Leave  the  connections  as  they  are  and  let  the  current 
flow  another  five  minutes.  Examine  the  carbons  again. 
Which  carbon  is  plated  with  copper  now? 

Now  substitute  a  strip  of  copper  for  the  carbon  that 
shows  no  copper  plate.  This  arrangement  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  supplying  copper  to  the  solution  as  fast  as  it 
is  used  up  in  plating  the  carbon.  It  can  be  used  con- 
tinuously until  the  strip  of  copper  is  gone. 

Conclusion. —  A  thin  plate  of  copper  is  deposited  on 
the  negative  electrode  in  each  of  the  cases  described 
above.  If  two  carbons  are  used  the  copper  in  the  solu- 
tion is  gradually  used  up,  but  if  a  strip  of  copper  is  used 
as  the  positive  electrode  the  action  of  the  current  forms 
copper  sulphate  at  that  electrode  and  the  solution  retains 
its  strength. 

In  electroplating,  in  general,  the  solution  must  be  a 
salt  of  the  metal  to  be  deposited,  and  the  positive 
electrode  must  consist  of  this  same  metal. 


PROJECT  X.    HOW  WE  SEND  MESSAGES  BY 
TELEGRAPH. 

Take  a  piece  of  board  about  4  feet  long,  10  inches 
wide  and  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  Near  each  end 
build  a  platform,  using  pieces  of  a  cigar  box  supported 
by  blocks  of  wood  about  an  inch  square  and  3  inches 
long. 
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On  each  of  these  platforms  mount  a  magnet  coil  from 
an  old  electric  bell,  or  make  coils  from  wooden  spools. 

Solder  a  piece  of  iron  (7),  about  half  an  inch  wide  and 
2  inches  long,  to  a  strip  of  sheet  brass  or  iron  (B)  of  the 
same  width  as  (I)  and  4  inches  long.  Tack  the  other 
end  of  this  strip  (B)  firmly  to  the  top  of  a  wooden  post 
(W)  so  that  the  iron  (Z)  will  be  over  the  magnet  coil  and 
about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  above  it;  1,  2  and  3, 
in  the  diagram,  are  three  roundhead  screws  driven  into 
the  board  to  form  a  switch  and  key  combined.  S  is  a 
strip  of  sheet  metal  held  down  by  screw  1,  and  resting 
on  top  of  screw  3.    When  S  is  moved  into  the  position 


Y 


shown  by  dotted  lines  the  end  of  the  strip  is  over  screw 
2,  but  does  not  touch  it.  This  end  of  the  strip  may  be 
pressed  down,  and  makes  contact  with  screw  2  when  a 
message  is  to  be  sent. 

The  electrical  connections  are  shown  in  the  diagram, 
but  one  wire  should  be  left  disconnected  at  the  cell,  if 
an  ordinary  dry  or  liquid  cell  is  used,  except  while  the 
line  is  actually  in  use.  Why?  If  a  gravity  cell  is  avail- 
able it  should  be  kept  connected  all  the  time,  as  is  the 
case  in  a  commercial  telegraph  line. 

What  must  be  the  position  of  strip  S  when  a  message 
is  to  be  sent?  When  a  message  is  to  be  received?  When 
the  line  is  not  in  use? 

Draw  diagrams  showing  the  path  of  the  current  when 
operator  X  is  sending,  when  Y  is  sending,  and  when 
neither  is  sending. 
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See  if  you  can  find  a  copy  of  the  Morse  code  and  try 
to  send  a  simple  message. 

PROJECT  XI.    HOW  THE  TELEPHONE  WORKS. 

Cut  out  strips  of  sheet  iron  from  any  "tin"  can,  as 
shown  at  L  and  V.  C  is  a  small  piece  of  carbon,  the 
size  of  a  dime,  a  section  of  an  electric  light  carbon. 
This  may  be  cut  off  with  a  hack  saw.  B  is  a  dry  cell 
battery.  M  is  a  bar  magnet  around  which  are  wound  50 
turns  of  No.  18  insulated  wire,  in  circuit  with  L  and  V. 
D  is  a  small  dish  of  tin,  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  This 
is  suspended  by  a  fine  thread  from  a  cross  arm,  as  shown 
in  the  diagram. 

Press  at  the  arrow  on  C,  and  note  effect  on  D.  Vary 
the  pressure  and  note  carefully  again.    As  the  pressure 


Transmitter.  Receiver. 


on  the  carbon  increases,  what  is  true  of  the  power  of  the 
magnet  as  shown  by  Df  As  the  pressure  is  lessened, 
what  is  true? 

This  illustrates  what  may  be  called  the  principle  of  the 
telephone:  The  power  of  carbon  to  transmit  a  current  of 
electricity  varies  directly  with  the  pressure.  In  a  real 
telephone,  the  plate  V,  instead  of  being  pressed  by  the 
finger,  is  caused  to  vibrate  by  the  sound  waves  of  the 
voice.  In  the  receiver,  the  metal  disk  corresponds  to  D 
in  the  experiment,  and  the  magnet  to  M  in  the  experi- 
ment. 

PROJECT  XII.    HOW  A  MEDICAL  COIL  IS  MADE. 

Take  a  piece  of  round  iron  rod,  or  a  bundle  of  soft 
iron  wires,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  4  to  6 
inches  long.  Wind  twenty  or  thirty  turns  of  No.  18 
insulated  copper  wire  as  evenly  as  possible  around  the 
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rod,  and  fasten  the  ends  down  with  sealing  wax,  leaving 
3  or  -i  inches  projecting  at  each  end.  Connect  this  coil 
in  series,  with  a  dry  cell  and  a  galvanometer.  Xotice 
the  needle  of  the  galvanometer.  What  happens?  Is 
there  a  current  flowing  in  the  coil?    How  do  you  know*? 

Disconnect  the  coil  galvanometer  and  cell,  and  wind 
fifty  to  seventy-five  turns  of  finer  wire.  Xo.  24  to  30, 
over  the  Xo.  IS  wire,  on  the  iron  rod,  fastening  the  ends 
as  before.  We  will  call  these  two  coils  the  primary,  or 
first  coil,  and  the  secondary,  or  second  coil. 

Xow  connect  the  galvanometer  in  circuit  with  the 
secondary  coil,  and  the  dry  cell  in  circuit  with  the  pri- 
mary coil,  watching  the  galvanometer  closely  when  the 
second  wire  is  connected  to  the  dry  cell.  What  do  you 
notice  about  the  galvanometer  needle?  How  does  it 
act  compared  with  its  behavior  when  it  was  in  circuit 
with  the  primary  coil? 

Xow  disconnect  one  wire  from  the  dry  cell  and  notice 
the  galvanometer  needle  again.  Describe  what  happens. 
In  these  experiments,  what  happened  when  a  current 
was  sent  through  the  primary  coil?  How  long  did  this 
last?  What  happened  when  the  current  stopped  in  the 
primary  coil?  How  long  did  it  last?  How  was  the 
second  result  different  from  the  first? 

The  word  "induction"  is  used  to  describe  the  effect 
that  you  have  just  noticed,  and  the  effect  can  be  in- 
creased by  using  more  turns  of  wire  in  the  secondary 
coil,  or  more  current  (two  dry  cells)  in  the  primary  coil. 

Xow  take  two  pieces  of  soft  wood  half  an  inch  thick 
and  2 h  inches  square,  and  a  piece  of  brass  tubing  5 
inches  long  with  an  outside  diameter  of  about  half  an 
inch. 

Bore  a  hole  through  each  of  the  squares  of  wood  at  its 
center,  just  large  enough  to  enable  them  to  be  forced 
over  the  ends  of  the  brass  tubing,  forming  a  spool  with 
square  ends. 

Bore  a  small  hole  in  one  end  at  A,  as  near  the  tubing 
as  possible.  In  the  other  end  bore  a  small  hole  A'  about 
one  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  tubing. 
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Wrap  a  piece  of  heavy  paper,  that  has  been  soaked  in 
paraffin,  around  the  brass  tubing,  so  as  to  completely 
cover  it,  and  tie  it  in  place  with  coarse  thread. 

Push  the  end  of  a  long  piece  of  No.  18  insulated  copper 
wire  through  hole  A  allowing  about  6  inches  to  project 
outside  the  spool.  Wind  five  or  six  layers  of  the  wire 
evenly  on  the  spool,  cut  off  the  end,  and  push  it  through 
hole  A',  allowing  about  6  inches  to  project  outside. 
Wrap  a  piece  of  blotting  paper,  that  has  been  soaked  in 
paraffin,  over  the  wire,  and  tie  it  in  place  with  coarse 
thread. 

Bore  a  small  hole  at  B,  as  close  to  the  blotting  paper 
as  possible,  and  another  at  B',  close  to  the  edge  of  the 


oA' 
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wood,  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  spool  from  B.  Push 
the  end  of  a  piece  of  No.  30  insulated  copper  wire 
through  hole  B,  allowing  about  six  inches  to  project. 
Wind  wire  on  the  spool  to  a  depth  of  about  f  inch, 
separating  each  layer  by  a  piece  of  paraffined  tissue 
paper.  Cut  off  the  wire  and  push  the  end  through  hole 
B' ',  allowing  about  6  inches  to  project. 

Mount  the  spool  on  a  piece  of  board  about  9  inches 
long  and  6  inches  wide,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  and 
fasten  a  small  electric  buzzer  to  the  same  base.  Con- 
nect the  coil  of  No.  18  wire  and  the  buzzer  in  series. 
Connect  the  ends  of  the  fine  wire  coil  to  the  two  binding 
screws  H  and  K. 

Cut  off  enough  pieces  of  No.  18  bare  soft  iron  wire,  so 
that  they  will  nearly  fill  the  tubing,  when  placed  side 
by  side,  and  tied  into  a  bundle.  A  piece  of  round  iron 
rod  will  answer  the  purpose  although  it  is  not  as  good. 

Cut  off  two  more  pieces  of  the  half  inch  brass  tubing, 
each  6  inches  long,  and  solder  one  end  of  a  3-foot  piece 
of  No.  18  insulated  copper  wire  to  each  piece  of  tubing, 
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at  the  end.  Connect  the  other  ends  of  these  two  pieces 
of  wire  to  the  binding  screws  H  and  K  and  the  coil  is 
ready  to  use. 

Connect  two  or  three  dry  cells  in  series  to  the  screws 
C  and  D,  and  the  buzzer  should  begin  to  sound.  Take 


one  of  the  handles  in  each  hand.  What  do  you  notice? 
Let  someone  push  the  bundle  of  iron  wire  slowly  into 
the  tube  at  the  center  of  the  coil.  What  happens? 
Let  two  or  three  people  join  hands  and  try  again. 
Moistening  the  hands  will  increase  the  effect. 


MATERIALS 

Small  galvanometer. 
Small  compass. 
St.  Louis  motor. 
Bar  magnets  (2) . 
Lodestone. 
Electric  bells  (2). 
Electric  buzzer  (1). 
Push  buttons  (2). 
Dry  cells  (8). 
Incandescent  lamps. 
Sal-ammoniac  cell  (1). 
Soldering  outfit. 
Alcohol  lamp. 
Blow-pipe. 

Dennison's  card  holders  No.  112  (6). 
Sheet  zinc  (6  inches  by  12  inches) 
(2  pieces). 


AND  APPARATUS. 

Sheet  copper  (6  inches  by  6  inches) 
Sheet  iron  (3  inches  by  6  inches). 
Sealing  wax  (1  stick). 
Paraffin  (1  pound). 
Soft  iron  rod  \  inch  diameter  (2 
feet). 

Brass  tubing  \  inch  diameter  (2 
feet). 

Insulated  copper  wire  No.  18  (4 
pounds) . 

Insulated  copper  wire  No.  26  (4 
pounds). 

Bare  soft  iron  wire  No.  18  (\  pound) . 
Sulphuric  acid  (1  pint). 
Copper  sulphate  (1  pound). 
Sal-ammoniac  (2  pounds). 
Iron  filings  (1  pound). 
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In  School  Committee,  June  25,  1923. 

To  the  School  Committee: 

In  accordance  with  section  264  of  the  Regulations, 
I  herewith  submit  a  list  of  reappointments  for  the  school 
year  1923-24,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  number 
of  teachers  to  which  each  school  and  school  district  is 
entitled,  and  the  number  of  pupils  upon  which  the 
quota  of  teachers  is  based.  All  reappointments  are 
made  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Regulations 
governing  promotional  examinations. 

All  reappointments  of  high  school  teachers  are  .based 
upon  the  provisions  contained  in  section  293  of  the 
Regulations.  The  computation  is  based  upon  a  report 
received  from  each  head  master  as  of  October  6,  1923. 

All  reappointments  of  elementary  and  intermediate 
school  teachers  are  made  on  the  basis  of  one  teacher  for 
every  thirty-five  pupils  in  Grade  IX,  and  one  teacher  for 
every  forty  pupils  in  all  other  grades.  The  appoint- 
ment of  new  teachers  during  the  current  school  year 
has  been  made  on  the  basis  of  forty  pupils  in  the  first, 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  thirty-five  pupils  in  Grade 
IX,  and  forty-two  pupils  in  grades  from  the  second  to 
the  sixth.  In  consequence  of  this  difference  in  the 
basis  of  appointment  of  new  teachers  and  the  reap- 
pointments of  teachers  for  the  ensuing  school  year, 
the  reports  which  follow  indicate  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  elementary  school  vacancies,  but  these  are  tech- 
nical rather  than  actual  vacancies, —  that  is,  they  are 
vacancies  on  the  basis  of  forty  pupils  for  Grades  I  to 
VIII,  inclusive,  and  thirty-five  pupils  for  Grade  IX. 
Except  as  hereinafter  explained,  there  are  no  teachers 
in  excess  of  the  Regulations. 
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Excess  Teachers. 

In  the  Charles  Sumner  District  there  is  one  teacher 
in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the  Regulations. 
I  recommend  that  this  teacher  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the  member- 
ship may  warrant  her  retention;  if  not,  her  transfer 
may  be  effected. 

In  the  Theodore  Lyman  District  there  is  one  kinder- 
garten teacher  in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  under 
the  Regulations.  I  recommend  that  this  teacher  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which 
time  the  membership  may  warrant  her  retention; 
if  not,  her  transfer  may  be  effected. 

In  the  Thomas  Gardner  District  there  is  one  teacher 
in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the  Regulations. 
I  recommend  that  this  teacher  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the  membership 
may  warrant  her  retention;  if  not,  her  transfer  may  be 
effected. 

Submasters. 

In  the  following  districts  submasters  are  employed 
in  excess  of  the  Regulations: 

Elihu  Greenwood. —  One.  This  submaster  has  been 
allowed  in  previous  years  for  assignment  to  the  Fair- 
mount  School,  in  which  there  are  several  upper  grades. 
I  recommend  that  a  teacher  of  said  rank  be  continued 
in  the  foregoing  district  during  the  school  year  ending 
August  31,  1924. 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln. —  One.  This  submaster  has  been 
allowed  in  previous  years.  I  recommend  that  a  teacher 
of  said  rank  be  continued  in  the  foregoing  district 
during  the  school  year  ending  August  31,  1924. 

Sherwin. —  One.  This  submaster  has  been  allowed 
in  previous  years.  I  recommend  that  a  teacher  of  said 
rank  be  continued  in  the  foregoing  district  during  the 
school  year  ending  August  31,  1924. 

In  each  of  the  following  districts  there  is  one  addi- 
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tional  submaster  in  charge  of  the  pupils  above  the 
third  grade  as  authorized  by  the  School  Committee: 

Charles  Sumner. 

Dearborn. 

Eliot. 

Frank  V.  Thompson  Intermediate. 
Henry  L.  Pierce. 
Hugh  O'Brien. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Intermediate. —  Two. 
Quincy. 

Thomas  Gardner. 
Thomas  N.  Hart. 
Washington. 

I  recommend  that  they  be  continued  during  the 
school  year  ending  August  31,  1924. 

Master's  Assistants. 

Abraham  Lincoln. —  One.  This  master's  assistant  has 
been  allowed  in  previous  years.  I  recommend  that  a 
teacher  of  said  rank  be  continued  in  the  foregoing 
district  during  the  school  year  ending  August  31,  1924. 

Blackinton-J ohn  Cheverus. —  One.  This  master's  as- 
sistant has  been  allowed  in  previous  years.  I  recom- 
mend that  a  teacher  of  said  rank  be  continued  in  the 
foregoing  district  during  the  school  year  ending  August 
31,  1924. 

First  Assistants,  Grammar. 
In  each  of  the  following  districts  the  position  of  first 
assistant,  grammar,  is  to  be  abolished  on  the  retirement 
of  the  present  incumbents: 

Bow  ditch. —  One. 
Bowdoin. —  One. 
Charles  Sumner. —  One. 
Dearborn. —  One. 
Gaston.—  One. 

Harvard-Frothingham. —  One. 
Henry  L.  Pierce. —  One. 
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Jefferson . —  One. 

John  Winthrop. —  One. 

Longfellow. —  One. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry. —  One. 

Robert  Gould  Shaw. —  One. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant. —  One. 

First  Assistants  in  Charge. 
In  each  of  the  following  districts  there  is  one  first 
assistant  in  charge  in  excess  or  in  addition  to  the  num- 
ber authorized  by  the  Regulations: 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Charles  Sumner. 

Ha  rvard-Frothingham. 

Hyde. 

Martin. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Intermediate. 
Robert  Gould  Shaw. 
Sherwin. —  Two. 
Wells. 

I  recommend  that  teachers  of  said  rank  be  continued 
in  the  foregoing  districts  during  the  school  year  ending 
August  31,  1924. 

First  Assistajit  Primary.  . 

In  the  following  district  the  position  of  first  assistant, 
primary,  has  been  continued  from  year  to  year  by  order 
of  the  Board: 

Hugh  0%Brien  District,  Samuel  W.  Maso?i  School —  One. 

I  recommend  that  the  rank  be  continued  during  the 
school  year  ending  August  31,  1924. 

Conservation  of  Eyesight  Classes. 
I  hereby  re-establish  conservation  of  eyesight  classes 
in  the  following  districts  for  the  year  1923-24: 
Blackinton-John  Cheverus. —  One. 
Dudley. —  One. 
Franklin. —  Two. 
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Harvard-Frothingham. —  One. 
Martin. —  One. 
Nor  cross. —  One. 
Wells  —  One. 

Special  Classes. 
I  hereby  re-establish  special  classes  in  the  following 
districts  for  the  year  1923-24: 

Abraham  Lincoln. —  Two. 
Agassiz. —  One. 
Bennett. —  Two. 
Bigelow. —  One. 

Blackinton-John  Cheverus. —  Two. 

Bowdoin. —  Three. 

Chapman. —  One. 

Dearborn. —  One. 

Dillaway. —  Two. 

Dudley. —  One. 

Dwight* —  Six. 

Edmund  P.  Tileston. —  One. 
Edward  Everett. —  One. 
Eliot.—  Three. 
Everett. —  One. 
Franklin. —  One. 

George  Putnam  Intermediate. —  Two. 

Hancock. —  Three. 

Harvard-Frothingham. —  Three. 

Henry  L.  Pierce.—  One. 

Hugh  O'Brien. —  One. 

Hyde. —  One. 

Jefferson-Comins. —  One. 

John  Marshall. —  One. 

John  Winthrop. —  One. 

Julia  Ward  Howe. —  One. 

Lawrence. —  One. 

Longfellow. —  One. 

Lowell. —  Two. 

Mather. —  One. 

Norcross. —  One. 
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Oliver  Hazard  Perry. —  One. 
Phillips  Brooks. —  One. 
Prescott. —  One. 
Quincy. —  Two. 
Robert  Gould  Shaw. —  One. 
Roger  Wolcott. —  One. 
Samuel  Adams. —  One. 
Sherwin. —  Eight. 
Theodore  Lyman. —  Two. 
Thomas  Gardner. —  One. 
Thomas  N.  Hart. —  One. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant. —  One. 
Warren-Bunker  Hill. —  Two. 
Washington. —  Two. 
Wells.—  Three. 
Wendell  Phillips. —  Six. 
William  E.  Endicott. —  One. 
William  E.  Russell. —  One. 

Speech  Improvement  Classes. 
I  hereby  re-establish  speech  improvement  classes  in 
the  following  districts  for  the  year  1923-24: 

Dudley. —  One. 
Dwight. —  One. 
Everett. —  One. 
Franklin. —  One. 
Hancock. —  One. 
John  A.  Andrew. —  One. 
Martin. —  One. 
Mary  Hemenway. —  One. 
Quincy. —  One. 
Roger  Wolcott. —  One. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant. —  One. 
Washington. —  One. 

Open-air,  Ungraded,  Special  English  and  Rapid  Advance- 
ment Classes. 

I  recommend  that  the  same  policy  be  pursued  regard- 
ing the  establishment  of  open-air,  ungraded,  special 
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English,  and  rapid  advancement  classes  as  in  1922-23 
and  that  no  action  concerning  the  re-establishment  of 
these  classes  for  the  year  1923-24  be  taken  at  the  present 
time.  Action  should  be  postponed  until  after  the  open- 
ing of  schools  in  September,  when  orders  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  School  Committee  regarding  the  estab- 
lishment of  all  such  classes  on  the  basis  of  the  registra- 
tion at  that  time.  I  recommend  that  all  open-air, 
ungraded,  special  English  and  rapid  advancement  classes 
at  present  authorized  be  discontinued  at  the  close  of 
the  current  school  year  and  that  such  classes  be  re-es- 
tablished only  by  special  order  of  the  School  Committee. 

Disciplinary  Day  Classes. 
I  hereby  re-establish  disciplinary  day  classes  in  the 
following  district  for  the  year  1923-24: 

Julia  Ward  Howe. —  Three. 
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PART  I. 


REAPPOINTMENTS  OF  PRINCIPALS  AND  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  SUPERVISING  STAFF. 


Appointed  :  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 
Public  Latin  School. —  Head  Master,  Patrick  T.  Campbell. 
East  Boston  High  School. —  Head  Master,  Bertram  C.  Richardson. 
Bigelow  District. —  Master,  Edward  J.  Muldoon. 
Dearborn  District. —  Master,  John  C.  Riley. 
Edmund  P.  Tileston  District. —  Master,  Charles  I.  Gates. 
Frederic  W.  Lincoln  District. —  Master,  Theobald  A.  Lynch. 
John  Marshall  District. —  Master,  E.  Gertrude  Dudley. 
Samuel  Adams  District. —  Master,  John  J.  Maloney. 
Shurtleff  District. —  Master,  Rose  A.  Carrigan. 
Wells  District. —  Master,  Alice  G.  Maguire. 
Continuation  School. —  Principal,  Paul  V.  Donovan. 
Director,  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools,  James  T.  Mulroy. 
Director  of  Penmanship,  Bertha  A.  Connor. 
Associate  Director,  Manual  Arts,  Edward  C.  Emerson. 
First  Assistant  Director,  Practice  and  Training,  Sarah  A.  Lyons. 
Assistant  Directors,  Practice  and  Training,  Flora  E.  Billings,  Emma  F. 
Jenkins. 

Research  Assistant,  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and 

Measurement,  Olivia  C.  Penell. 
Vocational  Assistants,  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance,  Ethel  S. 

Fletcher,  Mercedes  E.  O'Brien,  Margaret  M.  Sallaway. 
School  Nurses,  Theresa  V.  Kelley,  Evelyn  F.  McLaughlin,  Mary  I- 

Oakes,  Dorothy  E.  Ripley,  Marion  C.  Sullivan. 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- 
English  High  School. —  Head  Master,  Walter  F.  Downey. 
Dillaway  District. —  Master,  Charlotte  Rafter. 
Elihu  Greenwood  District. —  Master,  Thomas  E.  Kelley. 
Everett  District. —  Master,  Madeline  B.  Driscoll. 
Prescott  District. —  Master,  Joseph  A.  F.  O'Neil. 
Prince  District. —  Master,  Charles  G.  Wetherbee. 
Rice  District. —  Master,  Thomas  J.  Barry. 
Theodore  Lyman  District. —  Master,  Frederick  J.  Murphy. 
Director,  Practice  and  Training,  Katherine  L.  King. 
Assistant  Director,  Household  Science  and  Arts,  Sarah  L.  Cauley. 
Assistant  Directors,  Manual  Arts,  Francis  L.  Bain,  Josef  Sandberg. 
Assistant  Director,  Music,  Daniel  D.  Tierney,  Jr. 
Assistant  Director,  Practice  and  Training,  Helen  J.  Gormley. 
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First  Assistant,  Manual  Arts,  Loretta  J.  Curran. 

Assistants,  Manual  Arts,  Elizabeth  M.  P.  Bartlett,  Flora  L.  Enright. 

Assistant  in  Music,  Gertrude  A.  Smith. 

Vocational  Instructor,  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance,  Thomas  D. 
Ginn. 

Vocational  Assistant,  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance,  Bessie 
MacBride. 

School  Nurses,  Edith  C.  Baldwin,  Marion  E.  Branagan,  Hulda  Ceder- 
strom,  Theresa  A.  Dolan,  Mary  V.  Flynn,  Gladys  Huse,  Kathleen  R. 
McCarthy,  Mary  Doherty  Morse,  Catherine  D.  Nolan,  Mildred  V. 
Prescott,  Lauretta  Quinn,  Christine  E.  Sweeney,  Blanche  Wildes. 
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PART  II. 


REAPPOINTMENTS  OF  SUBORDINATE  TEACHERS. 


Note. —  Physical  training  teachers  in  Normal,  High  and  Latin  Schools 
are  given  under  Part  III. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL. 
Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  at  any  time  between 

September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923    420 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  22  regular  teachers      ....  22 

Now  serving  on  tenure  14 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Dean,  William  H.  J.  Kennedy;  Assistants,  Julia  E. 
Dickson,  Regina  J.  Kees,  E.  Beatrice  Mahaney  ...  4 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Master,  Head  of  Department,  Marion  H.  Read;  Assistants, 
Edith  M.  Gartland,  Ethel  Hutchinson  3 

—  21 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  was  during  the  school  year  1922-23:  One  assistant 
assigned  from  the  Girls'  High  School   1 

22 

PUBLIC  LATIN  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  44  regular  teachers      ....  44 

Now  serving  on  tenure  24 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Coyn- 

mittce. —  Junior  Masters,  Wilfred  F.  Kelley,  Edward  F. 

McKay,  James  D.  Ryan  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 

Master.  Head  of  Department.  William  H.  H.  Peirce;  Junior 

Masters,  John  B.  FitzGerald,  William  F.  Looney,  Charles  F. 

Murphv,  Ralph  F.  V.  Quinn,  Clinton  B.  Wilbur    ...  6 

—  33 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1922-23:  Two  junior 
assistants  and  nine  temporary  teachers   11 

44 

GIRLS'  LATIN  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  28  regular  teachers      ....  28 

Now  serving  on  tenure  21 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Junior  Master,  Harrison  G.  Meserve       ...  1 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistants,  Alice  A.  Brophy,  Frances  Burnce,  Alice  L.  Cun- 
ningham, Marion  C.  Moreland  4 

—  26 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  was  during  the  school  year  1922-23:  One  temporary 
teacher   1 

27 

BRIGHTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  regular  teachers      ....  26 
Now  serving  on  tenure  10 


Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistants,  Heads  of  Departments,  Marian  A. 
Hawes,  Frankie  E.  Sullivan;  Assistant,  Elizabeth  I.  O'Neill,  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Junior  Masters,  Joseph  A.  Leary,  Thomas  A.  Scanlon; 
Assistants,  Gertrude  M.  Greene,  Caroline  H.  McCarthy; 
Evelyn  G.  McNamara;  Co-operative  Instructors,  Warren  C. 
Burnham,  William  M.  Rogers;  Assistant  Instructor  in 
Commercial  Branches,  Agnes  McCloskey       .      .      .  8 

—  21 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1922-23:  One  junior 
assistant,  three  temporary  teachers,  and  one  teacner  assigned 


from  the  Department  of  Manual  Arts   5 

26 

CHARLESTOWN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  29  regular  teachers      ....  29 

Now  serving  on  tenure  9 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Dorothea  Cushing,  Marion  Keeler, 
Winifred  H.  Rogers;  Co-ordinator,  Maurice  J.  Moriarty  .  4 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Junior  Masters,  John  A.  Bergin,  John  A.  Dunn,  George  M. 
Hawes,  Walter  V.  O'Brien;  Assistants,  Dorothy  Stanwood, 
Mary  F.  Toland,  Elsie  E.  Whitney;  Co-operative  Instructors, 
Joseph  H.  Connors,  J.  Paul  Dallas,  Robert  W.  Ford,  George 

G.  Rose  11 

—  24 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1922-23:  Three  temporary 
teachers   3 

27 

DORCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  76  regular  teachers      ....  76 

Now  serving  on  tenure  48 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Head  of  Department,  Maud  A. 
H^irtwell;  Junior  Master,  Richard  P.  Bonney;  Assistants, 
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Alice  E.  Murphy,  Blanche  A.  Russell;  Assistant  Instructor 
in  Commercial  Branches,  Anna  J.  Dolan;  Co-operative 

Instructor,  Arlon  O.  Bacon   .6 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  192 '4- — 
Junior  Masters,  George  M.  Morris,  William  J!  Pendergast; 
Assistants,  Marguerite  Condon,  Margaret  E.  Foster,  Florence 
L.  Hamblin,  Julia  A.  Holteen,  Lillian  Holmes,  Marion 
Renfrew,  Marjorie  G.  Smith,  Josephine  Wentworth;  Assistant 
Instructors  in  Commercial  Branches,  Marie  G.  Gookin, 
Jeannie  F.  Shean;  Industrial  Assistants,  Alice  M.  Croke, 


Elizabeth  C.  Menn  14 

—  68 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1922-23:  Three  junior 
assistants,  five  temporary  teachers   8 

76 

EAST  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  37  regular  teachers      ....  37 
Noiv  serving  on  tenure  19 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — ■ 
Junior  Masters,  Lawrence  A.  Howard,  Lewis  A.  Newton; 
Assistants,  Elizabeth  Biddlecome,  Marion  Chesley,  Francis 
W.  Given,  Bertha  C.  Marshall,  Mary  J.  Quigley,  Hazel  W. 


Ruggles;  Assistant  ^Instructors  in  Commercial  Branches, 
Lillian  H.  Austin,  Margaret  E.  Campbell,  Alice  G.  Carr, 
Helen  T.  Duffy;  Co-operative  Instructor,  John  A.  Fisher    .  13 

—  32 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1922-23:  Two  junior 
assistants,  three  temporary  teachers   5 

37 

ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  82  regular  teachers      ....  82 

Now  serving  on  tenure  50 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Junior  Masters,  Andrew  R.  McCormick,  Edward  J. 
Wall  2 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Master,  Head  of  Department,  Walter  R.  Chapman;  Junior 
Masters,  John  H.  Card,  Edward  J.  Connell,  Cornelius  G. 
Cotter,  Miah  J.  Falvey,  Elliott  P.  Frazier,  Joseph  G.  Green, 
Leo  V.  Halloran,  Fred  H.  Kierstead,  Winslow  H.  Loveland, 
Enor  E.  Lundin,  John  F.  McCarthy,  Guy  A.  Senesac, 
Stephen  V.  WThite;  Instructors  in  Commercial  Branches, 
Charles  F.  Muldoon,  Charles  A.  A.  Weber      ....  16 

—  68 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent 
teachers  there  were  during  the  school  year  1922-23:  Two 
junior  assistants,  eleven  temporary  teachers    ....  13 

*  81 

There  was,  however,  one  junior  master  in  charge  of  an  annex, 
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doing  no  teaching,  and  who  is  charged  with  pupil  hours, 
so  that  the  school  was  operated  with  eighty  teachers. 

GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  72  regular  teachers      ....  72 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .    v  45 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  F.  Louise  Dacey,  Mary  M.  Devlin, 
Mary  G.  Hickey,  Mildred  E.  Smith,  Ellen  G.  Wiseman  .  5 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Junior  Masters,  Kurt  G.  Busiek,  William  P.  Quinn,  John  F. 
Sheehan;  Assistants,  Helen  Beveridge,  Catherine  E.  Creedan, 
Alice  Driscoll,  Agnes  T.  Dubuc,  May  J.  Duff,  Elizabeth  E. 
Haggerty,  Ellen  C.  Hoy,  Christina  S.  Little,  Marguerite  M. 
O'Brien,  Charlotte  W.  Onthank,  Olive  B.  White;  Assistant 
Instructors  in  Commercial  Branches,  M.  Jeannette  Grady, 
Teresa  A.  Regan   16 


In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1922-23:  Four  junior 
assistants,  one  temporary  teacher     .  . 


However,  there  was  one  assistant  assigned  to  the  Normal 
School  for  the  school  year  and  three  junior  assistants  acting 
in  place  of  regular  teachers  absent  on  leave,  so  that  the 
school  was  operated  with  but  sixty-seven  teachers 


—  66 


71 


HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  64  regular  teachers      ....  64 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .  .28 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Junior  Masters,  Robert  Bitzer,  Louis  J.  Fish, 
Walter  E.  Leidner,  Walter  L.  McLean  4 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Junior  Masters,  Frederick  L.  Carney,  Cyril  C.  Conroy, 
Thomas  A.  Donnelly,  Edward  W.  Ellsworth,  George  A. 
Fellows,  William  F.  Fleming,  Leo  T.  Foster,  Thomas  F. 
Galvin,  John  M.  Grandfield,  Leo  H.  Grueter,  John  J.  A. 
Hennessey,  Fred  Holmes,  Thomas  J.  Hoey,  Laurence  J. 
Jackson,  John  J.  Murray,  James  M.  Nelligan,  Daniel  J. 
Shea,  Alfred  B.  Sullivan,  William  F.  Walsh;  Instructors  in 
Commercial  Branches,  Rema  J.  Henderson,  George  F.  Mc- 


Carthy, William  Ogrean  .22 

—  54 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1922-23:  Three  junior 
assistants,  eight  temporary  teachers   11 

65 
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There  was,  however,  one  teacher  assigned  as  acting  commercial 
co-ordinator  so  that  the  school  was  operated  with  sixty-four 
teachers. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  ARTS. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  44  regular  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .      .      .  ,  . 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistants,  Margaret  Alexander,  Alice  E.  Babson,  Eleanor 
Berg,  Constance  Billings,  Grace  T.  Blanchard,  Agnes  L. 
Callaghan,  Geraldine  B.  Kennedy,  Josephine  M.  Minihan, 
Winifred  H.  Nash;  Assistant  Instructor  in  Manual  Arts, 
Grace  N.  Aznive,  Mary  P.  Barry,  Florence  F.  Cooper,  Ella 
G.  Finn;  Assistant  Instructors  in  Salesmanship,  Margaret  A. 
Cronin,  Helen  J.  Kiggen;  Industrial  Assistants,  Annie  G. 
Bullard,  Margaret  A.  Foran,  Clara  S.  Gay,  Margaret  G. 
Moore,  Ida  M.  Reynolds,  Mabelle  B.  Rimbach;  Industrial 
Instructors,  Mary  W.  Cauley,  Carrie  E.  Hoit  .... 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1922-23:  One  junior 
assistant,  two  temporary  teachers,  and  one  school  nurse 
assigned  to  teach  home  nursing  and  hygiene  . 

HYDE  PARK  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  34  regular  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Co-operative  Instructor,  Andrew  J.  Leahy 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924. — 
Junior  Masters,  Daniel  L.  Daley,  John  J.  Doyle,  John  A. 
Lahive,  Maurice  J.  Murphy;  Assistants,  Olive  A.  Beveridge, 
Gertrude  D.  Halbritter,  Ellen  S.  Keegan;  Assistant  Instructor 
in  Commercial  Branches,  Jessica  J.  Trommer;  Co-operative 
Instructor,  Thomas  Aykroyd  

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  was  during  the  school  year  1922-23:  One  junior 
assistant,  and  one  teacher  assigned  from  the  Department  of 
Manual  Arts  

MECHANIC  ARTS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  58  regular  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .  .  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Masters,  Heads  of  Departments,  Ralph  Knapp, 
Henry  C.  Short;  Junior  Masters,  William  B.  Henry,  Lester 
E.  Markham  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Junior  Masters,  Guy  C.  Blodgett,  Walter  E.  Burt,  Burton  L. 


REAPPOINTMENTS .  1 7 


11 

—  47 


7 


54 

ROXBURY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  47  regular  teachers      ....  47 

Now  serving  on  tenure  25 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master,  Head  of  Department,  Orren  H.  Smith; 
Junior  Master,  Dennis  C.  Haley;  Assistant  Instructor  in 
Commercial  Branches,  Gertrude  L.  Ward  ....  3 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924. — 
Junior  Master,  Abraham  H.  Gretsch;  Assistants,  Ellen  A. 
Barry,  Marion  E.  Fitzgerald,  Agnes  M.  Gallivan,  Lucile  A. 
Harrington,  Elizabeth  W.  Loughran,  Mary  A.  McMahon, 
Mary  J.  Mohan,  Sophia  M.  Palm,  May  B.  Whiting;  Assist- 
ant Instructors  in  Commercial  Branches,  Marion  J.  Crom- 
well, Annie  C.  Johnson,  Ellen  A.  Regan,  Mary  Stuart  .      .  14 

—  42 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1922-23:  One  junior 
assistant,  four  temporary  teachers   5 

47 

SOUTH  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  28  regular  teachers      ....  28 

Now  serving  on  tenure  23 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 

Junior  Master,  Joseph  A.  Hennessey;  Assistants,  Irene  H. 

Corkery,  Anna  T.  Kelley,  Elizabeth  A.  Nash,  Eleanor  K. 

O'Connell  5 

—  28 

WEST  ROXBURY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  36  regular  teachers      ....  36 

Now  serving  on  tenure  19 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Junior  Master,  Thomas  P.  Dooley    ....  1 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Junior  Masters,  Arthur  V.  Donnellan,  James  L.  Duffy, 
Wilfred  N.  Hinckley,  Jr.,  Thaddeus  J.  Keefe,  Edward  J. 
McCarthy,  Matthew  F.  Mealy;  Assistants,  Katherine  E. 
Barr,  Frances  R.  Campion,  Anastasia  B.  Connor;  Assistant 
Instructors  in  .  Commercial  Branches,  Mary  G.  Gould, 
Katherine  E.  Holland,  Mary  B.  Killion,  Agnes  V.  Scannell; 
Assistant  Instructor  in  Salesmanship,  Florence  R.  Joyce      .  14 

—  34 


dishing,  James  P.  Farnsworth,  William  J.  Gross,  Laurence 
M.  Hemman,  William  McRobbie,  Dexter  A.  Mower,  Thomas 
A.  Pickett,  Arthur  R.  Racine,  Ernest  E.  Town 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1922-23:  Five  junior 
assistants,  two  temporary  teachers  
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In  addition  to  the  above-named  staff  of  permanent  teachers 
there  were  during  the  school  year  1922-23:  One  junior 
assistant,  one  temporary  teacher  and  one  teacher  assigned 
from  the  Department  of  Manual  Arts  

However,  the  junior  assistant  is  taking  the  place  of  a  regular 
teacher  absent  on  leave,  so  that  the  school  is  operated  with 
but  36  teachers. 

BOSTON  CLERICAL  SCHOOL. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  9  regular  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924. — 
Clerical  Instructor,  Basil  N.  Perkins;  Clerical  Assistants, 
Marion  A.  Fitch,  Mae  G.  Smith  

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923, —  38  in 
special  classes;  72  in  special  English  classes;  34  in  open-air 
classes;  1,442  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  426  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII; 
142  in  Grade  IX 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1922,  to  April  1,  1923   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  51  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 
special  classes;  2  teachers  of  special  English  classes;  and  1 
teacher  of  an  open-air  class  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Margaret  M.  Casey,  Anastasia  Ford  . 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924. — 
Submaster,  Patrick  L.  Geary;  First  Assistant  in  Charge, 
Frances  L.  Eager;  Assistants,  Anna  J.  Corliss,  Josephine  V. 
Dalton,  Lillian  Flavin  Davison,  Mary  I.  Elliott,  A.  Louise 
Kupelian,  Catherine  G.  O'Hara,  Edith  M.  O'Neil,  Agnes 
Shannon,  Elizabeth  F.  Sheehan,  Hannah  E.  Tobin,  Ro.se  C. 
Wallace;  Instructor,  Special  Class,  Elizabeth  J.  King  . 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  X'umber  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Sara  F.  Cotter  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistant,  Mary  D.  FitzGerald  

AGASSIZ  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923  —  15  in  a 
special  class;  64  in  prevocational  classes;  488  in  Grades  I  to 
VI;  187  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 


t 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1922,  to  April  1,  1923    707 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  17  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class;  and  2  teachers  of  pre  vocational  classes    .      .  20 

Now  serving  on  tenure  ..      .      .  .15 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924-— 

Submaster,   James   H.   Nolan;   Assistant,   Katherine  H. 

Lyman;  Pre  vocational  Assistant,  Elsie  V.  Karlson       .      .  3 

—  18 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 
Now  serving  on  tenure      .    1 


BENNETT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923,-29  in 
special  classes;  1,435  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  365  in  Grades  VII 
and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 


1922,  to  April  1,  1923    1,794 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  45  grade  teachers;  and  2  teachers  of 

special  classes   47 

Now  serving  on  tenure  32 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Ruth  E.  Clarke  1 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Frances  M.  Spooner;  Assistants, 
Agnes  L.  Benson, 'Mary  F.  Cavanaugh,  Ruth  E.  Delano, 
Helen  T.  Fitzgerald,  Melania  E.  Ford,  Marguerite  MacKay, 
Mary  L.  O'Callaghan,  Frances  E.  O'Leary,  Dorothy  C. 
Peterson,  Constance  M.  Sheridan,  Gertrude  M.  Wyeth; 
Instructor,  Special  Class,  Ann  W.  Quigley      ....  13 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 
4    Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Katherine  D.  Warren      ...  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1924- — 
Assistants,  Mildred  E.  Parsons,  Emma  V.  Thomas       .      .  2 

BIGELOW  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. — 'Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923,-  16  in  a 


special  class;  710  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  188  in  Grades  VII  and 

VIII;  70  in  Grade  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1922,  to  April  1,  1923    961 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  24  grade  teachers;  and  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class  '  25 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .      .     •  16 


46 
9 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924. — 
Submaster,  William  F.  Mack;  Assistants,  Elizabeth  D. 
Carroll,  Madeline  M.  Fitzgerald,  Mary  H.  Hurley,  Isabelle 
J.  Murray,  Mary  Moran  Russell,  Edna  D.  Taylor 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 
Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 

m  ittee. —  First  Assistant,  N.  Medora  Thorndike 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 

Assistant,  Anna  M.  Doherty  


BLACKINTON-JOHN  CHEVERUS  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923,-34  in 
special  classes;  12  in  classes  for  Conservation  of  Eyesight; 
1,246  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  319  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1922,  to  April  1,  1923   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  39  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 
special  classes;  and  1  teacher  of  classes  for  Conservation 
of  E}'esight  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Agnes  J.  Martin  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- —  First 
Assistant  in  Charge,  Annie  F.  McGillicuddy;  Assistants, 
Nella  Bacciola,  Katherine  E.  Cagney,  Maria  T.  Cogger, 
Katherine  F.  Dooley,  Catherine  I.  Farrell,  Anna  V.  Grady, 
Harriet  A.  Haggerty,  Lydia  E.  Miller,  Sadie  R.  Siegel; 
Instructor,  Special  Class,  Louisa  C.  Thomas  .... 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924. — 
Assistant,  Catherine  M.  Herbert  

BOWDITCH  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923  —  27  in  an 
open-air  class;  848  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  208  in  Grades  VII 
and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  Spetember  1, 
1922,  to  April  1,  1923   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers;  and  1  teacher  of 
an  open-air  class  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Gertrude  C.  Roemer  
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924. — 
Assistants,  Dorothy  M.  Burnham,  M.  F.  Martina  McDonald,  2 

—  26 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Grace  F.  Sullivan      .      .      .      . '     .  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1924.. — 
Assistant,  Irene  M.  Foster  1 

—  4 

BOWDOIN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923,-50  in 
special  classes;  46  in  special  English  classes;  118  in  open-air 
classes;  430  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  153  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1922,  to  April  1,  1923  .      .   756 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  14  grade  teachers;  3  teachers  of 
special  classes;  1  teacher  of  a  special  English  class;  4  teachers 
of  open-air  classes   22 

Now  serving  on  tenure  13 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Zelpha  L.  Thayer      ...  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistants,  Willa  M.  Ashton,  Mary  J.  Boyhan,  Eva  Chofnas, 
Mary  J.  Deegan,  Mary  E.  Keep;  Instructors,  Special  Classes, 
May  B.  Dodge,  Dorothy  M.  Shea  7 

—  21 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 
Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .      .  .  .  .2 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Grace  F.  Sullivan  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistant,  Anastasia  C.  McCarthy   1 


—  4 

CHAPMAN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923  —  17  in  a 
special  class;  972  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  239  in  Grades  VII 
and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1922,  to  April  1,  1923   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  30  grade  teachers;  and  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  

Now  serving  on  tenure      .  .  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistants,  Florence  C.  Cunningham,  Henrietta  G.  Hogan, 
Pauline  C.  Luppold,  Jessie  C.  McPhee,  Rose  E.  Philbin, 
Eleanor  M.  M.  Santosuosso  


1,192 
31 

22 


6 

—  28 
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Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistants,  Mary  H.  Crotty,  Madeleine  C.  Hayes    ...  2 

—  4 


CHARLES  SUMNER  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923,-741  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  190  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 


1922,  to  April  1,  1923   .  925 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  23  grade  teachers        ....  23 

Now  serving  on  tenure  22 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 

Assistants,  Helen  L.  Clausmeyer,  A.  Margaret  Fallon  .      .  2 

—  24 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure  •     .      .      .  .4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistant,  Mary  G.  McCaffrey  1 

—  5 

CHRISTOPHER  GIBSON  DISTRICT. 


Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923,-708  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  323  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 


1922,  to  April  1,  1923         .      .  '   1,019 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers        ....  26 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .  .19 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistants,  Anna  E.  Appel,  Winnifred  A.  Golden,  Mary  G. 
Maloney,  Catherine  F.  Mulligan,  Mary  E.  Rockwood  .      .  5 

—  24 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  3 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Pauline  Miller  1 

—  2 

DEARBORN  DISTRICT. 


Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923,—  18  in  a 
special  class;  33  in  a  special  English  class;  90  in  prevoca- 
tional  classes;  1,501  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  312  in  Grades  VII 


and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1922,  to  April  1,  1923    1,927 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  45  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class;  1  teacher  of  a  special  English  class;  and  3 
teachers  of  prevocational  classes   50 

Now  serving  on  tenure  32 
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Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Annie  M.Ducey;  Prevocational  Assistant, 
Louise  Macdonalcl  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924. — 
First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Prevocational  Classes,  Josephine 
A.  Simonton;  Assistants,  Mary  A.  Campbell,  Alice  C.  Cole- 
man, Helen  F.  Denehy,  Elsie  F.  Eagan,  Mary  Sullivan 
Garrity,  Margaret  A.  Johnson,  Helen  M.  Lally,  Marguerite 
F.  Maloney,  Florence  R.  Murphy,  Eleanor  A.  Parker,  Alice 
A.  C.  Rebane,  Millicent  S.  Stroup;  Prevocational  Assistant, 
Mary  O.  Nolan  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistant,  Mary  Connelley  

DILLAWAY  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April    ,  1923,-33  in 
special  classes;  904  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  247  in  Grades  VII 
and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1922,  to  April  1,  1923   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  29  grade  teachers;  and  2  teachers  of 
special  classes  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master's  Assistant,  M.  Edith  Cole;  First  Assistant  in 
Charge,  Elizabeth  M.  Finneran  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistants,  Katherine  C.  Burns,  Mary  B.  Doherty,  Theresa 
V.  Donahue,  Bertha  L.  Fleming,  Viola  M.  Griffin,  Helen  R. 
Pengilly,  Paraskeve  Sarhani;  Instructor,  Special  Class, 
Dorothy  L.  Sullivan  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Catherine  M.  McCance  .... 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistant,  Helen  Sawyer  

DUDLEY  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923  —  16  in  a 
special  class;  35  in  a  special  English  class;  126  in  prevoca- 
tional classes;  12  in  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight; 
868  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  163  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1922,  to  April  1,  1923    1,165 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a  special 
class;  1  teacher  of  a  special  English  class;  4  teachers  of  pre- 
vocational  classes;  and  1  teacher  of  classes  for  conseivation 
of  eyesight   33 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .  20 

Appointed*  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Mary  A.  McCarthy;  First  As- 
sistant in  Charge,  Prevocational  Classes,  Grace  L.  Pomeroy  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1924- — 
Submaster,  Roscoe  G.  Frame;  Assistants,  Helen  K.  Burke, 
Sarah  E.  Cohen,  Mary  Cropper  Gourley,  Ruth  E.  Reynolds, 

Sabina  M.  Ryan  6 

—  28 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed-  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Bertha  A.  McPherson       ....  1 


D WIGHT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923, —  16  in  an  . 
ungraded  class;  87  in  special  classes;  26  in  an  open-air  class; 
50  in  a  hospital  class;  598  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  180  in  Grades 
VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1922,  to  April  1,  1923    932 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  19  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  an 
ungraded  class;  6  teachers  of  special  classes;  1  teacher  of 
an  open-air  class;  1  teacher  of  a  hospital  class       ...  28 

Now  serving  on  tenure  15 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1924- — 
Submaster,  Francis  J.  Driscoll;  Assistants,  Marion  A. 
Burnham,  Natalie  Taylor  Callanan,  Anna  V.  Curran,  James 
F.  Dre\ ,  Caroline  McAloon  McHugh,  Blanche  Young; 
Instructors,  Special  Classes,  Alice  S.  Kenyon,  Edyth  M. 


McKelligett,  Esther  P.  Thumim  10 

—  25 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistant,  Eleanor  G.  McGrath  1 

—  2 


EDMUND  P.  TILESTON  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923,-  10  in  a 
special  class;  20  in  an  open-air  class;  42  in  hospital  classes; 
788  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  130  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 


REAPPOINTMENTS. 


Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1922,  to  April  1,  1923   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  23  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class;  1  teacher  of  an  open-air  class;  3  teachers  of 
hospital  classes  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Submaster,  Francis  O.  Wood;  Assistants,  Louise  M.  Borre, 
Evelyn  D.  Costelio,  Edna  S.  Evans,  Mary  Flynn,  Bertha  F. 
Gavin,  Mary  C.  Matthes,  Mary  J.  Murphy,  Henrietta  W. 
Sheinker,  Lena  Seitlin   ... 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  ...   

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924. — 
Assistant,  Esther  R.  Thurman  

EDWARD  EVERETT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923, —  15  in  a 
special  class;  1,181  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  326  in  Grades  VII  and 
VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1922,  to  April  1,  1923  .   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  37  grade  teachers;  and  1  teacher  of 
a  special  class  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  ser>e  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— Master's  Assistant,  Carrie  M.  Schroeder;  Assist- 
ants, Madeline  M.  Ellis,  Agnes  P.  Goggin,  Gertrude  J. 
Rhilinger,  Marguerite  R.  Young  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924. — 
Assistants,  Helen  M.  Little,  Marie  Scollard,  Rosalie  C. 
Simpson  .■  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Noiv  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistant,  Adele  L.  Sterne    

ELIHU  GREENWOOD  DISTRICT 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923  —  1,021  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  312  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1922,  to  April  1,  1923  .  

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  33  grade  teachers  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Lillian  B.  Blackmer  
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924. — 
Assistants,  Katherine  M.  Beebe,  Nellie  K.  Bishop,  Agnes  R. 
Collier,  Emma  E.  Dvorak,  Agnes  G.  Hurley,  Helen  V.  Hur- 
ley, Daisy  I.  MacDowell,  Barbara  M.  Murphy,  E.  Gertrude 
O'Reilly,  Edith  I.  Swanson,  Clare  L.  Zimmerman    .      .  .11 

—  31 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  7 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
First  Assistant,  Grace  M.  Dugan;  Assistant,  Marion  A 
Waldron  2 

—  5 

ELIOT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923  —  106  in  un- 
graded classes;  48  in  special  classes;  107  in  special  English 
classes;  40  in  prevocational  classes;  16  in  hospital  classes; 
2,189  in  Grades  1  to  VI;  295  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII;  82  in 
Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1922,  to  April  1,  1923    2,871 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  64  grade  teachers;  3  teachers  of  un- 
graded classes;  3  teachers  of  special  classes;  3  teachers  of 
special  English  classes;  1  teacher  of  a  prevocational  class;  1 
teacher  of  a  hospital  class   75 

Now  serving  on  tenure  40 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistants,  Bessie  F.  Crimmins,  Mildred  A.  Dacey, 
Joanna  M.  Kilmain,  Marion  L.  Scannell  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- —  Sub- 
master,  William  S.  Lenihan;  First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Jennie 
M.  Good;  Assistants,  Ellen  E.  Bryan,  Ethel  L.  Burke,  Mar- 
garet A.  Canney,  Louise  F.  Carangelo,  Marion  A.  Cotter, 
Bertha  R.  Doyle,  Mary  A.  Dunbar,  Mary  O.  Duvall,  Anna 
L.  Farrell,  Gertrude  S.  Feeley,  Irene  E.  Kiely,  Mary  E.  Law- 
lor,  Mary  M.  Lombard,  Helen  E.  Maxwell,  Elizabeth  M. 
McCrann,  Margaret  M.  McIIugh,  Mary  M.  Monaghan, 
Mary  A.  Moore,  Esther  R.  Noone,  Rose  H.  Riley,  Mary  L. 
Thurston,  Marguerite  A.  Wiles  24 

—  68 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
First  Assistant,  Marie  L.  Haves  1 

—  5 

EMERSON  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923,—  1,151  in 
Grades  1  to  VI;  248  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII;  83  in  Grade 
IX. 


REAPPOINTMENTS. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1922,  to  April  1,  1923   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  37  grade  teachers  

Xow  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924. — 
Man-  E.  Kelleher,  Edna  M.  Lane,  Alice  M.  McLaughlin, 
Catherine  F.  Murphy,  Marie  L.  Pennucci,  Eva  Shulman, 
Grace  M.  Toland,  Margery  Viles  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Xoic  sending  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  lor  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924. — As- 
sistant, Phyllis  L.  Macpherson  

EVERETT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923, —  IS  in  a 
special  class;  781  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  157  in  Grades  VII  and 
VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1922,  to  April  1,  1923   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  23  grade  teachers;  and  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  

Xoic  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mitter.—  Assistant,  Mary  J.  O'Day  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistants.  Marie  0.  Day.  Madeline  Eich,  Dorothy  S. 
Glover,  Helen  D.  Hart,  Marie  J.  Kupelian.  Agnes  M.  Long. 
Barbara  Raithel;  Instructor,  Special  Class,  Ida  H.  Rogers 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Xow  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committer. 
—  Assistant,  Helen  R.  Dyer  

FRANCIS  PARKMAN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923, —  548  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  152  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1922,  to  April  1,  1923  

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  17  grade  teachers  

Xow  seriing  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mitter.—  Assistant,  Leonore  F.  Davis  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924. — 
Submaster,  Francis  A.  Duffey;  Assistants,  Agnes  C.  Bren- 
nan,  Katherine  Donahue,  Frances  M.  Holleran,  Katherine 
A.  Miller,  Man  E.  Mulligan  
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Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 
Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .•  .      .      .      .      .  .2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  192 4. — 
Assistants,  Honora  M.  Gorman,  Freda  R.  Muller  ...  2 

—  4 

FRANK  V.  THOMPSON  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923—501  in 
Grades  VII  and  VIII;  235  in  Grade  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1922,  to  April  1,  1923  ..."   731 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  20  grade  teachers   20 

Now  serving  on  tenure  18 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  oj  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Margaret  McDonald  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924--*- 
Submaster,  James  A.  Dunbar  1 

—  20 

FRANKLIN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923 ,—  16  in  a 
special  class;  25  in  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight; 
870  in  Grades  I  to  VI  ;  130  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1922,  to  April  1,  1923    1,022 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  25  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class;  2  teachers  of  classes  for  conservation  of 
eyesight    28 

Now  serving  on  tenure  19 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  thz  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Ella  A.  Curtis;  Instructor, 
Special  Class,  Nellie  M.  Durgin  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistants,  Gertrude  R.  Gorev,  Rose  Michaelson   ...  2 

—  23 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 

Assistant,  Marian  M.  Scarr  1 

—  4 

FREDERIC  \Y.  LINCOLN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923  —  28  in  aft 
open-air  class;  550  on  Grades  I  to  VI;  137  in  Grades  VII 
and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1922,  to  April  1,  1923    706 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  17  grade  teachers;   1  teacher  of  an 

open-air  class   18 


REAPPOINTMENTS. 


29 


Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .  •  12 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Margaret  M.  Stapleton     .      .      .  .  .  1 
Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  192 %. — 
Submaster,  Thomas  L.  Mea;  Assistants,  Sarah  M.  Harkins, 
Grace  M.  MacDongall,  Mary  V.  O'Keefe       ....  4 

—  17 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  3 
Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  assistant,  Dorothy  L.  Mitchell        ...  1 
Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  192^. — 
Assistants,  Gertrude  M.  Hughes,  Ina  Strauss  ....  2 

—  3 

GASTON  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923  —  785  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  231  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII;  72  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1922,  to  April  1,  1923    1,074 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  27  grade  teachers        ....  27 

Now  serving  on  tenure  18 


Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Ona  I.  Nolan;  Assistant,  Ida 
E.  Penell  .   

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistants,  M.  Elizabeth  Fleming,  Mary  C.  Helton,  Helen  F. 


Kirby,  Ella  R.  Lyons,  Helen  D.  McHardv,  Emma  A.  Sellew  .  6 

—  26 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 


GEORGE  PUTNAM  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 


Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923, —  31  in 
special  classes;  798  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  448  in  Grades  VII 
and  VIII;  157  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1922,  to  April  1,  1923    1,497 

Teachers. — 'Entitled  to  35  grade  teachers;   2  teachers  of 

special  classes   37 

Noiv  serving  on  tenure  27 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  M.  Irene  Bills,  Marguerite  M.  Patter- 
son  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924, — 
Assistants,  Florence  M.  Duncan,  Mary  F.  Harrington, 
Lucille  H.  Kelleher,  Mary  J.  Manning,  George  S.  McCabe, 
Margaret  L.  McNamara,  Margaret  M.  Tuohy      ...  7 

—  36 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 
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Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .      .  3 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistant,  Louise  J.  Dole  1 

—  4 

GILBERT  STUART  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1, 1922,  and  April  1, 1923, — 585  in  Grades 
I  to  VI;  127  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1922,  to  April  1,  1923    682 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  18  grade  teachers       ....  18 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .  .13 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Mary  G.  Cahill  ....  1 
Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Submaster,  James  L.  Early;  assistant,  Bessie  I.  Breslasky  .  2 

—  16 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistant,  Gertrude  Cavanagh  1 

—  4 


HANCOCK  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923,-47  in 
ungraded  classes;  46  in  special  classes ;  100  in  special  English 
classes;  42  in  prevocational  classes;  118  in  open-air  classes; 
1,688  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  261  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII;  65  in 


Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1922,  to  April  1,  1923    2,326 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  51  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  an 
ungraded  class;  3  teachers  of  special  classes;  3  teachers  of 
special  English  classes;  1  teacher  of  a  prevocational  class; 
4  teachers  of  open-air  classes   63 

Now  serving  on  tenure  35 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Marion  E.  Hinds,  Mary  R.  Mansfield  .  2 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
First  Assistants,  Grammar,  Mary  H.  Sears;  Assistants,  Mary 
A.  Ahern,  Jennie  Bresth,  Victoria  R.  Cotichini,  Wilhelmina 
M.  Crosson,  Beatrice  E.  Drake,  Margaret  M.  Finnegan, 
Frances  Forte,  Phyllis  E.  Geary,  Nellie  J.  Hamilton,  Mary  C. 
Hopkins,  Margaret  M.  Horgan,  Elizabeth  L.  Maggioni, 
Marion  P.  Mahan,  Gladys  M.  McKay,  Margaret  E.  Mc- 
Kenna,  Rose  B.  McKenna,  Mary  W.  O'Brien,  Dorothy  L. 
Quinn,  Estelle  M.  Sexton,  Marguerite  Stetfield,  Catherine  A. 
Vanier,  Ruth  D.  Waldron,  Mary  M.  Welch;  Instructor, 
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Special  Class,  Bertha  M.  Drulej-;  Prevocational  Assistant, 
Grace  M.  Broaders  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  fcnure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Mary  E.  Brazil  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistants,  Lillian  Cherry  Mary  A.  Collins,  Ruth  G.  Dulligan, 
Lillian  H.  Herter,  Julia  F.  Mclnerney,  Helen  M.  Norton,  Elise 
W.  Thurston  


HARYARD-FROTHINGHAM  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923  —  43  in 

special  classes;   11  in  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight; 

987  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  226  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1922,  to  April  1,  1923   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  30  grade  teachers;  3  teachers  of  special 

classes;  1  teacher  of  a  class  for  conservation  of  eyesight  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 

Submaster,  Robert  B.  Houghton;    Assistants,  Mary  M. 

Carroll,  Margaret  M.  Corbett,  Marion  J.  Finnin;  Instructor, 

Special  Class,  Frances  M.  Hagerty  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistants,  Christine  Brock,  Catherine  A.  Keohane,  Selma 
S.  Samuels   .      .      6  f>Vi 

HENRY  GREW  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923  —  794  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  191  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1922,  to  April  1,  1923   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  24  grade  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Blanche  L.  Donohoe  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Master's  Assistant,  Alice  B.  Farnsworth;  Assistants,  Norma 
I.  Bake,  Mary  A.  Basse tt,  Alice  L.  Devery,  Ellen  L.  Harris, 
Margaret  H.  Hinkley,  Gladyce  L.  Howland,  Anna  Kapples, 
Constance  McBride,  Louise  F.  McLaughlin,  Grace  E. 
Murphy,  Margaret  M.  Smith,  Antoinette  D.  ^Yolejka  . 


26 

—  63 
15 

7 
1 


15 


1,184 
34 

23 


o 

2S 
6 

3 


3 

6 


971 
24 

7 
1 


13 

—  21 
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Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  192 '4- — 
Assistants,  Anna  M.  Flanagan,  Marie  A.  Gordon  . 

HENRY  L.  PIERCE  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923  —  15  in  a 
special  class;  1,295  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  377  in  Grades  VII 
and  VIII;  127  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1922,  to  April  1,  1923  

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  45  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Instructor,  Special  Class,  Anna  G.  Cauley;  Assis- 
tants, Margaret  F.  Duffy,  Katherine  M.  Dullea,  Mary 
Kirby  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistants,  Gertrude  L.  Bacon,  Margaret  M.  Briel,  Lorion  G. 
Hallett,  Kathryn  F.  Mahoney,  Viola  W.  Hume,  H.  Lrsula 
Mea,  Florence  Ridlon,  Edith  C.  Scanlan,  Alice  L.  Sheahan 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924. — 
Assistants,  Louise  De  L.  Campbell,  Frances  B.  Damon  . 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923, —  4  in  un- 
graded classes;  130  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  25  in  Grades  VII  and 
VIII;  6  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1922,  to  April  1,  1923   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  16  grade  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistants,  Adeline  R.  Cropper,  Mabel  F.  Dunn,  Victoria  C. 
Jesseman  

HUGH  O'BRIEN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923,-24  in 
special  classes;  1,196  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  371  in  Grades  VII 
and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1922,  to  April  1,  1923   
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Teachers. —  Entitled  to  39  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   40 

Now  serving  on  tenure  29 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Submaster,  Valentine  F.  Dunn;  Assistant,  Mary  C. 
Murphy  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistants,  Helen  L.  Doherty,  Mary  C.  Doherty,  Agnes  G 
Kearns,  Anna  F.  Murphy,  Loyola  P.  Pfeffer,  Mary  E.  Walsh,  6 

—  37 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924-  — 
Assistants,  Mary  A.  Galligan,  Alice  G.  Muldoon    ...  2 


—  5 

HYDE  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923,—  16  in  a 
special  class;.  54  in  prevocational  classes;  513  in  Grades  I 
to  VI;  115  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1922,  to  April  1,  1923    686 

Teachers.— Entitled  to  15  grade  teachers;   1  teacher  of  a 

special  class;  2  teachers  of  prevocational  classes    ...  18 

Now  serving  on  tenure  14 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924. — 

Prevocational  Assistant,  Anne  Sheridan;  Assistants,  Caroline 

A.  Gould,  M.  Anne  Green,  Pauline  M.  Halpin       ...  4 

—  18 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Anna  E.  Minihan  1 

—  4 


JEFFERSON-COMINS  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923  —  18  in  a 
special  class;  1,081  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  258  in  Grades  VII 
and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1922,  to  April  1,  1923    1,326 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  33  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   34 

Now  serving  on  tenure  27 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Clarice  H.  Mclntyre,  Judith  Prendergast,  2 
Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924. — 
Assistants,  Eleanor  F.  Ewing,  Louise  K.  Faul,  Elsie  V.  Soelle,  3 
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Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Ellen  P.  Colleran  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistant,  Marguerite  L.  Leonard  

JOHN  A.  ANDREW  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923,-876  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  209  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1922,  to  April  1,  1923   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  27  grade  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Mary  E.  O'Connor  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Submaster,  John  P.  McEleney;  Assistants,  Mary  J.  Carroll, 
Katharine  A.  Collins,  Rachel  E.  Cotton,  Dorothy  F. 
Coughlan,  Violet  C.  Goetz,  Carolyn  R.  Hedstrom,  Alice  F. 
Magner,  Margaret  M.  Moriarty,  Mary  E.  O'Loughlin,  Helen 
F.  Reidy  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924. — As- 
sistant, Mildred  J.  Hannon  

JOHN  MARSHALL  DISTRICT 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923  —  17  in  a 
special  class;  1,257  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1922,  to  April  1,  1923   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  31  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Sarah  A.  Driscoll  .... 

Appointed :  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- —  Sub- 
master,  Francis  H.  Burke;  Assistants,  Catherine  V.  Daley, 
Bertha  A.  Mee,  Barbara  Mclntyre  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Ruth  K.  FitzGerald  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- —  As- 
sistants, M.  Isabel  Sullivan,  Helen  M.  Tivnan 
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JOHN  WINTHROP  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  L,  L922,  and  April  1,  1923,—  18  in  a 
special  class;  29  in  special  English  classes;  1,289  in  Grades  I 
to  VI;  294  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII;  95  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1922,  to  April  1,  1923   1,790 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  42  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  and  1  teacher  of  a,  special  English  class     .  11 

Now  serving  on  tenure  *25 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Sehool  Commit- 
tee.—  First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Anna  J.  O'Brien;  Assist- 
ants. Gladys  P.  Eaton,  Marguerite  G.  Sullivan,  Helen  M. 
Tanck   .  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924. —  In- 
structor, Special  Class,  Mary  11.  Keefe;  Assistants,  Marie  F. 
Daunt,  Margaret  E.  Devine,  \gncs  M.  Leavey,  Lillian  M. 
McCormick,  Ellen  V.  McLaughlin,  Mary  J.  Moriarty,  Sadie 
A.  Murphy,  Rose  A.  O'Connell,  Pauline  A.  Prendcrgast, 

Mary  F.  Tierney  11 

—  40 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .      .      .  G 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed :  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — As- 
sistant, Helen  R.  Dempsey  ........  1 


JULIA  WARD  HOWE  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades.  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923,  -  L6  in  a 
special  class;   1,056  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  tor  the  period  September  1 , 
1922,  to  April  1,  1923    1,062 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   27 

Now  serving  on  tenure  16 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Sehool  Commit- 
tee— Assistants,  Mary  V.  O'Neill,  Theresa  A.  O'Reilly  .      .  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- —  As- 
sistants, Cecelia  F.  Doherty,  Ellen  A.  Dwyer,  Marion  E.  Gal- 
lagher, Margaret  M.  Joyce,  Katherine  M.  St  roup,  Helen  R. 
Tobin,  Alice  F.  Wood;   Instructor,  Special  Class,  Frances 

E.  Taylor  8 

—  26 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Noiv  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Marguerita  R.  Foley  1 
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LAWRENCE  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923. —  19  in  a 
special  class;  72  in  pre  vocational  classes;  747  in  Grades  I 
to  VI;   172  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1922,  to  April  1,  1923    S94 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  23  grade  teachers;   1  teacher  of  a 

special  class;  and  2  teachers  of  prevocational  classes      .      .  26 

Now  senring  on  tenure  13 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Eva  C.  Morris      .      .  1 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Submaster,  William  F.  Mahoney;  Assistants,  Julia  V.  Dee, 
Julia  V.  Foley,  Mary  A.  Kelley,  Nora  A.  Mehigan,  C.  Louise 
Shea,  Margaret  M.  Welch;  Instructor,  Special  Class,  Anas- 


tasia  L.  McAvoy  S 

—  22 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  1 

Now  serving  on  tenure   1 


LEWIS  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923,-965  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  549  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII;  210  in  Grade 
IN. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 


1922,  to  April  1,  1923    1,688 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  44  grade  teachers        ....  44 

Now  serving  on  tenure  26 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistants  in  Charge,  Theresa  B.  Finneran, 
Celia  V.  Leen  2 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistants,  Anna  L.  Cremins,  Ruth  V.  Doyle,  Vera  K. 
Flaherty,  Mary  I.  Foley,  Mary  C.  Haggerty,  Marie  G. 
Hassett,  Rose  M.  Hickey,  Agnes  C.  King,  Helen  M.  Lack, 


Rose  A.  Lewis,  Rose  M.  Sullivan,  Helen  C.  Tobin  .      .  .12 

—  40 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .      .      .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 


Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
First  Assistant,  Ethel  Coleman  Lane;  Assistant,  Hester  C. 

Davis   2 

—  4 

LONGFELLOW  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923  —  14  in  a 
special  class;  1,042  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  258  in  Grades  VII 
and  VIII. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  Septem- 
ber 1,  1922,  to  April  1,  1923    1,376 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  32  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class   33 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .  .24 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Instructor,  Special  Class,  Mary  A.  Hartigan    .      .  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistants,  Ellen  A.  Cochrane,  Mildred  K.  Herlihy,  Virginia 
McKillop,  Gertrude  C.  Mellen,  Helen  B.  Mendall,  Marion 

L.  Sharp        .  '  .     I      .      .  6 

—  31 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure   3 


LOWELL  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923, —  32  in  special 
classes;  23  in  open-air  classes;  831  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  241  in 
Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  Septem- 


ber 1,  1922,  to  April  1,  1923    1,114 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  27  grade  teachers;   2  teachers  of 
special  classes;  1  teacher  of  an  open-air  class  ....  30 

Now  serving  on  tenure  21 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— >  Master's  Assistant,  Lucy  H.  Littlefield    ...  1 
Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  192 4- — ■ 
Assistants,  Esther  L.  Dalrymple,  Florence  Hurwitz,  Helen 
G.  Keefe,  Elizabeth  M.  Merz;  Instructors,  Special  Classes, 

Mildred  A.  Bradley,  Gerardine  Hagerty  6 

—  28 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924. — ■ 
Assistants,  Charlotte  A.  Ferry,  Mary  C.  Turnbull        .      .  2 


—  4 

MARTIN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923, —  24  in  a 
hospital  class;  12  in  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight; 
422  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  114  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1922,  to  April  1,  1923   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  13  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
hospital  class  and  1  teacher  of  class  for  conservation  of 
eyesight  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  


563 


15 
14 
4 

3 
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MARY  HEMENWAY  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923  —  1,533  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  420  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII;  156  in  Grade 


IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1922,  to  April  1,  1923    2,080 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  53  grade  teachers        ....  53 

Now  serving  on  tenure  35 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Annie  F.  Barry,  Agnes  G.  Brennan, 
Ruth  I.  Byrne,  Agnes  M.  Golden,  Louise  E.  Mooney,  Grace 
A.  Murray,  May  A.  O'Brien      .......  7 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1924. — 
Assistants,  Mary  A.  Barrett,  Gladys  M.  Carnegie,  Alice  L. 
Carroll,  Margaret  R.  Durant,  Winifred  A.  Fohlin,  Marjorie 
F.  Keating,  Katherine  E.  Newell,  Helen  Rosnosky,  Dorothea 
C.  Ruth,  Bessie  Walden      ........  10 

—  52 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .      .  .2 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Dorothy  L.  Glover;  Assistant, 

Olivia  F.  O'Donnell   2 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924. — 
Assistants,  Consuelo  S.  Sedley,  Rita  M.  Sherry     ...  2 


6 

MATHER  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923, — ■  18  in  a 
special  class;  135  in  prevocational  classes;  1,873  in  Grades 
I  to  VI;  519  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  belonging  for  the  period  September  1,  1922, 
to  April  1,  1923   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  60  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class;  4  teachers  of  prevocational  classes 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Mary  F.  Nolan,  Marion  E.  Rafferty, 
Elizabeth  F.  Sarjeant,  Prevocational  Assistant,  Anne 
Mackenzie  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1924- — 
Submaster,  Frederick  A.  Dunfey;  Assistants,  Frances  I. 
Barr,  Margaret  M.  Cronin,  Virginia  K.  deHaro,  Elizabeth 
S.  Devlin,  Winifred  M.  Doyle,  Elsie  M.  Eckman,  Lucie  M. 
Grenier,  Doris  S.  Kennedy,  Helen  H.  MacBurney,  Annie  E. 
Mahoney,  Grace  K.  Maloney,  Evelyn  H.  Manley,  Anne  E. 
McCoy,  Rose  M.  McDonough,  Edith  G.  Peterson,  Winifred 
I.  Swallow.  Idabel  N.  Thureson,  Marion  Turner      ...  19 

—  61 


2,532 
65 


38 
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Kindergartens. — ■  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Mary  R.  Gray,  Jessie  E.  Small 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924. — 
First  Assistant,  Elizabeth  B.  Elcock;  Assistant,  Marion  E. 
Puttner  

MINOT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923,-437  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  152  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1922,  to  April  1,  1923   

Teachers. — ■  Entitled  to  14  grade  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1924- — 
Assistants,  Katherine  M.  Coughlin,  Lora  E.  Lamb,  Cecilia 
G.  Norton   .      .  . 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924. — 
Assistant,  Emily  F.  McLaughlin  

NORCROSS  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923, —  31  in  an 
ungraded  class;  15  in  a  special  class;  90  in  open-air  classes; 
12  in  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight;  875  in  Grades  I  to 
VI;  200  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII;  48  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1922,  to  April  1,  1923   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  28  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  an 
ungraded  class;  1  teacher  of  a  special  class;  3  teachers  of 
open-air  classes;  1  teacher  of  a  class  for  conservation  of 
eyesight  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Josephine  L.  Smith  . 

Appointed:  To  serve. for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistants,  Dorothy  M.  Best,  Minnie  G.  Feeley,  Mary  K. 
Grass,  Sophie  M.  Hess,  Helen  I.  Shaw,  Helen  V.  Weissbach, 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924, — 
Assistants,  Ruth  A.  Bulger,  Mildred  A.  Home 
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OLIVER  HAZARD  PERRY  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923, —  10  in  an 
ungraded  class;  14  in  a  special  class;  621  in  Grades  I  to  VI; 
1S7  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1922,  to  April  1,  1923   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  20  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  

Now  serving  on  tenure  .  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistants,  Mary  A.  Donovan,  Marie  C.  MacGrath,  Mar- 
garet P.  O'Leary  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistant,  Florence  N.  Creed  


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923,-776  in 
Grades  VII  and  VIII;  266  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1922,  to  April  1,  1923   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  27  grade  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

PHILLIPS  BROOKS  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923,-  16  in 
a  special  class;  60  in  rapid  advancement  classes;  1,216  in 
Grades  I  to  VI:  308  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1922,  to  April  1,  1923   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  3S  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class;  2  teachers  of  rapid  advancement  classes 

Now  serving  on  temure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Sehool  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Alice  E.  Donoghue,  Frances  M.  Murphy, 
Anna  E.  Scully  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924. — 
Submaster,  Charles  A.  DuBois;  Assistants,  Jessie  L.  Barth, 
Stella  A.  Cannon,  Anna  E.  Dawley.  Mary  R.  Greeley, 
Gertrude  Jacobs,  Gertrude  V.  Kenney,  Mary  L.  McNamara, 
Helen  M.  C.  Mullen,  Helen  A.  Murphy,  Josephine  A. 
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Power,  Sara  Rice;  Instructor,  Special  Class,  Margaret  M. 
Flaherty  .  13 

—  37 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  8 

Now  serving  on  tenure  5 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Dorothy  M.  Robinson      ....  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistant,  Louise  V.  Tivnan  1 

—  7 

PRESCOTT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923, —  15  in 
a  special  class;  82  in  prevocational  classes;  543  in  Grades  I 
to  VI;  113  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII.  ' 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1922,  to  April  1,  1923    731 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  16  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class;  2  teachers  of  prevocational  classes    ...  19 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .  8 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Teresa  L.  Carlin     .      .  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistants,  Helen  V.  Gill,  Julia  E.  Hegarty,  Agnes  M.  Lynch, 
Julia  J.  McCarthy,  Frances  E.  McColgan,  Mary  E.  Shea; 
Instructor,  Special  Class,  Ellen  C.  Golden;  Prevocational 
Assistant,  Mary  C.  Culhane  8 

—  17 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistant,  Alice  E.  Oliver   1 

—  2 

PRINCE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923  —  800  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  232  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1922,  to  April  1,  1923    1,002 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers        ....  26 

Now  serving  on  tenure  17 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Marion  A.  Fields  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Submaster,  Frederick  J.  Mahoney;  Assistants,  Alice  R. 
Belger,  Mary  Sullivan  Conway,  Mary  E.  D.  Devereaux, 
Marion  M.  Payzant,  Edna  M.  J.  Snow  6 

—  24 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 
Now  servina  on  tenure   2 
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QUINCY  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923  —  30  in  an 
ungraded  class;  30  in  a  special  class;  43  in  special  English 
classes;  83  in  pre  vocational  classes;  88  in  open-air  classes; 
603  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  146  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  Septem- 
ber 1,  1922,  to  April  1,  1923   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  19  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  an 
ungraded  class;  2  teachers  of  special  classes;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  English  class;  3  teachers  of  prevocational  classes; 
3  teachers  of  open-air  classes  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistants,  Jane  U.  Barry,  Mary  A.  Geary,  Eva  Green, 
Margaret  E.  Gallagher,  Caroline  M.  Kelley,  Agnes  M. 
McNamara,  Judith  M.  Oliva,  Lillian  Peirce  Silvestri; 
First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Prevocational  Classes,  Mary  A.  A. 
Haverty;  Instructor,  Special  Class,  Grace  H.  K.  Jarvis 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Catherine  E.  Miley  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistant,  Winifred  S.  O'Brien  

RICE  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923,-781  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  253  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1922,  to  April  1,  1923   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Submaster,  Philip  J.  Bond;  Assistants,  Jane  E.  Brooks, 
Elizabeth  V.  Donahoe,  Eva  Gordon,  Anna  C.  Hughes,  Mary 
B.  Kirby,  Catherine  F.  McCabe,  Helen  R.  Murphy,  Everett 
Yates  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .  .  

ROBERT  GOULD  SHAW  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923, —  15  in  a  special 

class;  1,051  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  290  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII; 

105  in  Grade  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1922,  to  April  1,  1923  
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Teachers. —  Entitled  to  36  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Julia  A.  Driscoll,  Alice  C.  English,  Helen 
E.  Sullivan  a  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistants,  Mary  T.  Beahan,  Marguerite  G.  Crowley,  James 
A.  Donovan,  Grace  J.  A.  Driscoll,  Margaret  M.  Moore, 
Blanche  Smith,  Ruth  V.  Watson,  Ellen  L.  Welch;  Instructor, 
Special  Class,  Blanche  W.  Crowell  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure    .      .  .  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
First  Assistant,  Evalyn  M.  Martin  

ROGER  WOLCOTT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923  —  16  in  a 
special  class;  23  in  a  special  English  class;  1,914  in  Grades 
I  to  VI;  129  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 


1922,  to  April  1,  1923    2,082 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  51  grade  teachers;   1  teacher  of  a 

special  class  and  1  teacher  of  a  special  English  class     .      .  53 

Now  serving  on  tenure    .  26 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Hilda  L.  Anderson,  Julia  A.  Barrett, 

Frances  B.  Mea,  Margaret  P.  Sullivan  4 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  th",  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 


Submaster,  Albert  L.  Shaughnessy ;  First  Assistant  in  Charge, 
Eleanor  J.  Murphy;  Assistants,  Eva  V.  Adelson,  Susan  B. 
Barker,  Genevieve  C.  Grass,  Marion  T.  Hughes,  Dorothy  D. 
Johnson,  S.  Margaret  Knowlton,  Celia  Levinson,  Grace  M. 
May,  Margaret  R.  McLaughlin,  Marion  B.  Mooney,  Eliza- 
beth J.  Moynahan,  Lillian  A.  Penell,  Alice  Pike,  Eleanor  M. 
Raferty,  Gertrude  M.  Rooney,  Mary  A.  Searle;  Instructor, 


Special  Class,  Beulah  C.  Berry  19 

—  49 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  10 
Now  serving  on  tenure  7 


Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924. — 
Assistants,  Rose  B.  Greenberg,  Mary  Milev,  Irene  O.  Mulrey,  3 

—  10 

SAMUEL  ADAMS  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923  —  17  in 
a  special  class;  2,438  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  390  in  Grades  VII 
and  VIII. 


37 


24 


36 
6 


—  4 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1922,  to  April  1,  1923    2,775 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  70  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class  71 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .   33 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Submaster.  John  J.  Mahoney  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
First  Assistant,  Grammar,  Clarissa  E.  Prouty;  First  Assistant 
in  Charge,  Mary  E.  Durgin;  Assistants,  Margarita  E.  Burns, 
Elinor  G.  Cowan,  Gertrude  P.  Cutler,  Rebecca  E.  Daniels, 
Grace  C.  Doherty,  Margaret  Duggan,  Marie  D.  Forrester, 
Mary  L.  Gallagher,  Alice  C.  Gilligan,  Josephine  B.  Gilson, 
Gertrude  C.  Grohe,  Katherine  G.  Harrington,  Frances  M. 
Hendrick,  Kathryn  M.  Hubbard,  Frances  W.  Kelley,  J.  Irene 
E.  Kelley,  Katherine  G.  Kelley,  Felicia  A.  Koziewicz,  Ellen 
A.  Leahy,  Margaret  M.  Loschi,  Mary  A.  Loschi,  Mary  C. 
McQuaid,  M.  Victorine  Monast,  Frances  K.  Moriarty,  Mary 
E.  Quirke,  Mildred  M.  Roe,  Esther  M.  Ryan,  Ruth  A.  / 
Sharkey,  Margaret  J.  Shea,  Isabel  F.  Sullivan       ...  32 

—  66 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  13 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .9 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistants,  Sarah  G.  Maguire,  Marguerite  C.  Sullivan, 
Marjorie  Williams  3 

—  12 

S  HER  WIN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923  —  148  in 

special  classes;  64  in  prevocational  classes:  601  in  Grades  I  to 

VI;  111  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 

1922,  to  April  1,  1923    901 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  18  grade  teachers;  10  teachers  of 

special  classes;  2  teachers  of  prevocational  classes  ...  30 

Now  serving  on  tenure  -     .  24 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924. — 

Instructors,  Special  Classes,  Katherine  A.  Kenney,  Mary  E. 

Ledger,  Florence  Rice;  Assistant,  Grace  E.  Taylor   ...  4 

—  28 

Kindergartens. —  Teach  rs. —  Number  entitled  to  .      .      .  1 

Now  serving  on  tenure   1 


SHURTLEFF  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923,-33  in  an 
ungraded  class;  749  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  191  in  Grades  VII 
and  VIII. 


REAPPOINTMENTS. 


Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1. 
1922,  to  April  1,  1923   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  23  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of  an 
ungraded  class  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Esther  M.  Cannon; 
Assistants,  Marion  L.  Bartick,  Margaret  L.  Collins,  Mary  B. 
Cummings,  Mary  E.  Donovan,  Muriel  G.  Gillis,  Isabelle  M. 
Harvey,  Iclabelle  L.  Morrissey  

Klndergartexs. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Euphemia  D.  Christie  . 

THEODORE  LYMAN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April*  1,  1923  —  32  in 
special  classes;  26  in  a  special  English  class;  172  in  prevoca- 
tional  classes;  1,197  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  177  in  Grades  YII 
and  VIII . 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1922,  to  April  1,  1923   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  34  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 
special  classes;  1  teacher  of  a  special  English  class  and  5 
teachers  of  prevocational  classes  

Now  serving  on  tenure      .  .  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Prevocational  Assistant,  Sarah  N.  Boyce 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- —  Sub- 
master,  Ernest  W,  Anderson;  Assistants,  Bernecia  E.  Avery, 
Bernice  M.  Bowler,  Helen  E.  Burns,  Helen  M.  Dooley,  Ethel 
M.  Kelly,  Margaret  H.  Kenney,  Kathryn  V.  Riley,  Nellie  W. 
Riley,  Mary  A.  Salmon;  Prevocational  Assistants,  Mildred 
E.  Frazier,  Helen  J.  Roberts;  Instructor,  Special  Class, 
Edith  M.  Perry  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- —  First 
Assistant,  Esther  B.  Cavanagh;  Assistants,  Bertha  K.  Rice, 
Dorothy  Sanger  

THOMAS  GARDNER  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923,—  17  in  a 
special  class;  1,116  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  261  in  Grades  VII  and 
VIII. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1922.  to  April  1.  1923   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  31  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  

Now  sewing  on  tenure   \* 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Submaster,  James  E.  Dolan:  First  Assistant  in  Charge, 
Annie  L.  Ziersch:  Assistant.  Marie  C.  Doherty 

Appointed:  To  sen*  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- —  Sub- 
master.  Joseph  F.  Burch:  Assistants.  Rosemary  R.  Carr, 
Catherine  R.  Day.  Irene  E.  Hutchings.  Marion  B.  Morrison. 
Helen  W.  Mosher.  Margaret?.  M.  Mnldoon.  Evelyn  A. 
Nugent.  Lizzie  M.  Piper:  Instructor,  Special  Class.  Maria 
E.  Rick  

Kindergartens. — -  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Xow  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 

Assistant,  Elizabeth  McGinty  

t 

THOMAS  N.  HART  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922.  and  April  1.  1923. —  14  in  a 
special  class;  S47  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  201  in  Grades  VII  and 
VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1922.  to  April  1,  1923   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  

Xow  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant.  Katharine  L.  Colbert  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- —  Sub- 
masters.  Charles  O.  Halloran.  Nelson  I.  Mixer;  First  Assist- 
ant in  Charge.  Evelyn  M.  Condon:  Assistants.  A.  Theresa 
Skierske,  Edith  E.  Toland  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Voir  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924. —  As- 
sistants, Alice  H.  Baker.  Jennie  A.  Gorman  .... 

ULYSSES  S.  GRANT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1.  1922.  and  April  1,  1923, —  17  in  a 
special  class;  21  in  a  special  English  class;  1,131  in  Grades 
I  to  VI:  2  1  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII;  92  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  n  Liber  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1. 
1922,  to  April  1,  1923  .  '  
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Teachers. —  Entitled  to  36  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  and  1  teacher  of  a  special  English  class  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistants,  Margaret  M.  McGowan,  Anna  G.  Riordan, 
Dorothy  Rosenauer,  Katherine  Vernon  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Submaster,  James  P.  Collins;  Assistants,  Cecelia  A.  Bergin, 
Catherine  E.  Craig,  Dorothy  G.  Cudmore,  Mabel  O.  Dolan, 
Nina  B.  Hartford,  Dora  Kalish,  Grace  V.  Lynch,  Elizabeth 
G.  Savage,  Catherine  R.  Sullivan,  Mary  J.  Sullivan,  Instruc- 
tor, Special  Classes,  Mary  E.  King  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924.. — 
Assistants,  Irene  H.  Norris,  Helen  I.  Thompson 

WARREN-BUNKER  HILL  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1.  1923,-33  in  a 
special  class;  1,271  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  321  in  Grades  VII 
and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1922,  to  April  1,  1923   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  40  grade  teachers  and  2  teachers  of 
special  classes  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistants,  Theresa  H.  Aiken,  Mabel  I.  Cormack,  Bernadette 
U.  Driscoll,  Mary  L.  Geary,  Man'  V.  Kane,  Mary  I.  Tierney; 
Instructor,  Special  Class,  Harriet  E.  Gage  .... 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

WASHINGTON  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923  —  33  in  special 
classes;  61  in  open-air  classes;  1,371  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  248 
in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1922,  to  April  1,  1923   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  40  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 
special  classes;  2  teachers  of  open-air  classes  .  ... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Frances  C.  Doherty  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Sophia  G.  Whalen;  Assistants, 
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Agnes  F.  Cullen,  Frances  I.  Gallagher,  Margaret  F.  Hamilton, 
Madeline  A.  Knodell,  Daisy  Pokroisky,  Alice  K.  Schulenkorf, 


M"ary  G.  Sullivan  8 

—  41 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  7 

ATow  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Florence  E.  Johnson  1 


Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924. — 
Assistants,   Margaret   M.   Brine,   Mildred   C.   Goode   .  2 

—  6 

WASHINGTON  ALLSTON  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923,-310  in 

Grades  I  to  VI;  909  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1922,  to  April  1,  1923    1,164 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  30  grade  teachers        ....  30 

Now  serving  on  tenure  22 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Esther  L.  Carley,  Mary  G.  Hughes      .  2 
Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924.. — 
Assistants,  Mary  F.  Finan,  Ruth  G.  Hunt,  Frangette  E. 
Madigan,  A.  Isabelle  Timmins,  Loraine  L.  Wright  ...  5 

—  29 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistant,  Isabel  Olney  1 


—  3 

WELLS  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923, —  45  in  special 
classes;  78  in  special  English  classes;  85  in  open-air  classes; 


12  in  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight;  1,344  in  Grades  I 
to  VI;  137  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  Septem- 
ber 1,  1922,  to  April  1,  1923    1,701 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  37  grade  teachers;  3  teachers  of 
special  classes;  2  teachers  of  special  English  classes;  3 
teachers  of  open-air  classes  and  1  teacher  of  a  class  for  con- 
servation of  eyesight  '.   46 

Now  serving  on  tenure  31 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Grammar,  Ella  J.  Boyle    ...  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistants,  Hazel  C.  Brady,  Ida  Burgin,  Marion  Daniels, 
Mary  T.  Dowling,  Marion  E.  Duggan,  Margaret  L.  Flan- 
agan, Helen  J.  McCarthy,  Ida  Mondlick,  Mary  E.  Osborne, 
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Gertrude  E.  Schnurr,  Mary  Armstrong  Strachan;  Instructor, 
Special  Class,  Elizabeth  P.  Wright  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Xow  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  192 tf. — 
Assistant,  Elizabeth  A.  Millerick  . 

WENDELL  PHILLIPS  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923  —  91  in 
special  classes;  33  in  a  special  English  class;  30  in  an  open- 
air  class;  880  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  357  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  Septem- 
ber 1,  1922,  to  April  1,  1923   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  31  grade  teachers;  6  teachers  of 
special  classes  ;  1  teacher  of  a  special  English  class  and  1  teacher 
of  an  open-air  class  

Xow  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Submaster,  John  L.  Mayer;  Instructor,  Special 
Classes,  Lucy  A.  FitzGerald  

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistants,  Paulina  V.  Burns,  Abbie  M.  Duane,  Henrietta 
Herthel,  Marjorie  E.  Jacobs,  Mary  EL  Morgan,  Elizabeth 
Ross,  Marion  W.  Sheldon,  Mary  T.  Ward;  Instructor, 
Special  Classes,  Gladys  P.  Douglas  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

WILLIAM  E.  ENDICOTT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923, —  16  in  a 
special  class;  2,125  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  Septem- 
ber 1,  1922,  to  April  1,  1923   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  53  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  

Xow  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Dorothy  M.  O'Brien,  Helen  R.  Leary, 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  19.24. — 
Assistants,  Annie  S.  Belinsky,  Anna  R.  Berkovitz,  Margaret 
M.  Corcoran,  Rose  L.  Donohoe,  Marion  I.  Evans,  Mary  A. 
Gallivan,  Marion  R.  Graham,  M.  Carmelita  Kavanagh, 
Frances  Krinsky,  Marion  Leary,  Alice  M.  Long,  Mary  E. 
Milliken,  Marie  Mullins,  Marion  F.  O'Brien,  Alice  G.  Price, 
Margaret  Smyth   
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Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

AW1  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924. — 

First  Assistant,  Frances  E.  Fiske;   Assistants,  Eloise  K. 

Cauley,  Marie  I.  Daly,  Margaret  M.  Donahue,  Ellen  C. 

Reardon,  Gertrude  L.  Sullivan,  Helen  Weisman  . 

WILLIAM  E.  RUSSELL  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923  —  18  in  a 
special  class;  670  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  232  in  Grades  VII  and 
VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1922,  to  April  1,  1923   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  22  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of  a 
special  class  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistants,  Adelina  G.  Misite,  Alice  I.  Murray  .... 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  an  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Barbara  E.  Sheridan  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistant,  Elizabeth  G.  Knapp  

WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923,-984  in 
Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September  1, 
1922,  to  April  1,  1923   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  24  grade  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Helen  M.  Nolan  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924. — 
Submaster,  Joseph  E.  Kelly;  Master's  Assistant,  Florence 
A.  McDonough;  Assistants,  Anna  H.  Donnelly,  Isabel  E. 
Evanson,  Eloise  R.  FitzGerald,  Alice  C.  Kapples,  Mary  E. 
McLean,  Ursula  M.  Ryan,  Mary  M.  Tierney,  Eleanor  M. 
Whelton  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.— "  First  Assistant,  Ida  M.  Field  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistants,  Edith  M.  Gushee,  Eleanor  R.  Kiernan  . 


REAPPOINTMENTS. 
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HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS. 
Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1924- — 
Trade  Assistant,  Helen  MacNeil;    Teacher  of  Millinery, 
Mary  A.  Hourihan       .     •   2 

Cookery. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  34 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Teacher,  Gertrude  A.  Foley  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1924- — 
Teachers,  Helena  R.  Burke,  Esther  J.  Hawkes,  Beatrice 
McGovern,  Lucy  H.  Nash,  Irene  A.  Newton,  Muriel  T. 
Preble,  Bessie  E.  Robbins,  Mildred  E.  Shane  ....  8 

—  43 

Sewing. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  48 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Teachers,  Agnes  L.  Anderson,  Eveline  B.  Cook, 
Gertrude  P.  Gordon,  Grace  E.  Jones,  Adeline  H.  McCormick, 
Josephine  G.  Stephens,  Margaret  F.  Tivnan  ....  7 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1924- — 
Teachers,  Margaret  M.  Casey,  Genevieve  M.  Conroy,  Helen 
B.  Cunningham,  Marion  A.  Driscoll,  Eileen  R.  Griffin,  Jessie 
Guttentag,  Clara  K.  Hogan,  Hester  E.  Hurlbutt,  Margaret 
E.  Minton,  Theresa  E.  Morrison,  Dorothy  E.  Reilly,  Helen 
Rowell  12 

—  67 

MANUAL  ARTS. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  54 


Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Shop  Foremen,  Francis  V.  Kenney,  John  Knight, 
Patrick  J.  Smith,  Orren  R.  Tarr;  Foremen,  Shop  Work,  J. 
Maynard  Cheney,  Harold  P.  Johnson,  William  E.  O'Connor, 
Arvid  J.  Wahlstrom ;  Shop  Instructors,  Francis  J.  Lee,  John 
J.  McCarthy,  Clarence  R.  Rees,  Emil  W.  Zepp;  Instructor, 
Shop  Work,  Arthur  G.  Hamilton;  Instructor,  Manual 
Training,  Blanche  S.  Hall;  Assistant  Instructor,  Manual 
Training,  Marion  C.  Donclson  15 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1924. — 
Shop  Foremen,  Abraham  S.  Burnes,  Frederick  L.  Eames; 
Foreman,  Shop  Work,  Edward  W.  Malone;  Shop  In- 
structors, Charles  M.  Doherty,  Earl  R.  Freeman,  William  P. 
Grady,  Chandler  T.  Jewett,  Frank  B.  Kaulbeck,  Charles 
Laird,  Alexander  MacGilvray,  Vashni  M.  Marchant,  Patrick 
J.  McGuiness,  John  D.  McLaughlin,  Frank  L.  Ogilvie, 
Arthur  E.  Olsen,  Albert  J.  Pfau,  John  A.  Rice,  Frank  I'. 
Rich,  Cyril  W.  Shovelier;  Instructors,  Shop  Work,  Levi  H. 
Brown,  Harold  A.  Conant,  John  F.  Cook,  Raymond  F. 
Higgins,  Graton  G.  Howland,  John  T.  McGee,  Gunnar 
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Munnick,  Harold  I.  Rippon,  Walter  E.  Shaughnessy,  Henry 

G.  Wendler,  Harold  R.  Wise,  Americo  B.  Ventura        .      .  31 

—  100 

CONSERVATION  OF  EYESIGHT  CLASSES. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant  in  Charge,  A.  Harriet  Haley;  Assistants, 

Eleanor  P.  Brawler,  Cora  L.  Mulrey  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistants,  Mary  E.  Bernhard,  Elizabeth  A.  Killion      .      .  2 

—  7 

SPEECH  IMPROVEMENT  CLASSES. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  .5 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Helen  M.  Baker,  Grace  T.  Lonergan, 

Alice  G.  Mason     .      .  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  192 %. — 
Assistants,  Annie  H.  Chadwick,  Edith  A.  West      ...  2 

—  10 

ASSIGNED  TEACHER. 
Examiner  ix  Penmanship. 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 

Assistant,  Ellen  S.  Bloomfield   1 

DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  IMMIGRANTS. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Assistant,  Marv  H.  St  roup   1 

—  2 

DISCIPLINARY  DAY  SCHOOL. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Caroline  Pendleton  1 


—  3 
CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. —  Assistants,  Beatrice  C.  Blanchard,  Anne  M. 
Coveney,  Mary  A.  Fletcher,  Elsie  R.  Gilbert,  Elizabeth  A. 
Keenan,  Mary  Kelly,  Louise  C.  Keyes,  Alice  D.  Murley, 
Julia  R.  O'Brien,  Anna  M.  Sheehan,  Teresa  A.  Tehan  .  .11 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Heads  of  Divisions,  John  J.  Boyan,  Edward  M.  McDonough, 
Esther  L.  McNellis;  Division  Foremen,  Henry  D.  Fallona, 
George  E.  Hill,  Emmett  R.  Smith;  Instructors,  Boys' 
Classes,  Thomas  P.  Burns,  James  F.  Crotty,  Daniel  M. 
Daley,  Vincent  L.  Greene,  Joseph  A.  Mahoney,  William  V. 
McKenney,  James  P.  Sullivan,  Charles  P.  York;  Shop 
Foremen,  James  A.  Linney,  Stewart  J.  Shaw,  Francis  R. 
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Sheehan;  Instructors,  Patrick  J.  Donovan,  Joseph  H.  Gildea, 
James  L.  O'Brien,  John  J.  Quinn,  Jr.,  Vincent  J.  Readdy, 
John  P.  Shea;  Assistants,  Helena  M.  Dempsey,  Elizabeth 
C.  Flynn,  Clara  H.  Franke,  Alice  J.  Healy,  Mary  E.  Mac- 
Swiney,  Austina  B.  Raymond;  Vocational  Assistant, 
Margaret  L.  Sheridan;  Shop  Instructors,  Patrick  J.  Fox, 
Rudolph  N.  Marginot;  Trade  Assistants,  Louise  M.  Hall, 
Alice  McCarthy,  Grace  G.  O'Brien,  Winifred  T.  Ormond, 
Annie  L.  Robertson  

BOSTON.  TRADE  SCHOOL. 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Vice  Prinicpal,  Frederic  H.  Sawyer;  Division  Heads,  Robert 
E.  Baker,  Henry  C.  Fellman,  Ellsworth  M.  Longfield, 
Andrew  Roswall;  Senior  Instructors,  Walter  F.  Connolly, 
Frank  V.  Gordon,  Chester  B.  Hammond,  William  J.  Nutter, 
Henry  J.  Tilton,  Raymond  S.  Tobey;  Division  Foreman, 
Percy  A.  Brigham;  Instructor,  Thomas  L.  Sullivan;  Shop 
Foremen,  Edwin  L.  Carpenter,  Cornelius  T.  Curtin,  Carl  G. 
E.  Engborg,  John  A.  Lane,  Charles  F.  L'Hommedieu, 
Grover  C.  Russell;  Shop  Instructors,  Richard  V.  Barry, 
Alanson  O.  Dawes,  Garrett  J.  P.  Flanagan,  Samuel  Romano, 

TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Vocational  Assistant,  Florence  M.  Fogarty 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924. — 
Heads  of  Departments,  Rebecca  Anslow,  Ethel  O.  Davidson, 
Marie  F.  Libourel,  Elizabeth  E  Moore,  Mary  J.  Orr,  Marie 
Thayer,  Delia  M.  Towne;  Vocational  Assistants,  Lillias  E. 
Blanchard,  Bertha  D.  Tucker,  Trade  Assistants,  Mildred 
E.  Arnold,  Ellen  L.  Barry,  Katherine  Bergen,  Lucille  A. 
Bouchard,  Mary  E  Cadigan,  Mary  E.  Connor,  Mary  V. 
Cunningham,  Margaret  E.  Godfrey,  Nellie  L.  Greeley,  Lily 
W.  Jewett,  Marie  E.  Jobin,  Catherine  Kelliher,  Mary  T. 
Kenny,  Sara  E.  Lavin,  Mary  A.  Shea,  Gwendolyn  A. 
Summers,  Kathryn  Whalen;  Instructor,  Personal  and  Shop 
Hygiene,  Grace  F.  Johnson;  Helpers,  Millicent  Edwards, 
Elizabeth  C.  Harbison,  Sarah  G.  McGee,  Anna  M.  Rogers, 
Marie  C.  Turner  
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PART  III. 


REAPPOINTMENTS  OF   TEACHERS  OF  PHYSICAL 
TRAINING  AND  MILITARY  DRILL. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Now  serving  on  tenure: 

Department  of  Physical  Training  1 

Dorchester  High  School  1 

Hyde  Park  High  School  .1 

West  Roxbury  High  School  1 

—  4 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Girls'  Latin  School,  Assistant  Instructor,  Eleanor  H. 

Quinlan  .1 

Girls'  High  School,  Assistant  Instructor,  Genevieve  A.  Burns,  1 
South  Boston  High  School,  Assistant  Instructor,  Angela  C. 

McManus  — .      .      .  1 

—  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- — 
Normal  School  Assistant,  Lulu  A.  Donovan  ....  1 
Girls'  Latin  School,  Assistant,  Mabel  S.  Morse  ...  1 
Brighton  High  School,  Assistant,  Gertrude  A.  Poor  .  .  1 
Charlestown  High  School,  Assistant,  Mary  F.  Birch  .  .  1 
Dorchester  High  School,  Assistant,  Helen  G.  Dolan;  Assistant 

Instructor,  Miriam  R.  Driscoll  .2 

East  Boston  High  School,  Assistant,  Pauline  Bromberg; 

Assistant  Instructor,  Clare  Eastman  2 

English  High  School,  Junior  Master,  James  H.  Crowley  .      .  1 
Girls'  High  School,  Assistants,  Margaret  L.  McCarthy, 

Edith  T.  Sears;  Assistant  Instructor,  Alice  M.  Gorman  .  3 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  Assistant,  Bessie  W.  Howard,  1 
Roxbury  High  School,  Assistants,  Mary  Hubbard,  Mary  E. 

Johnson;  Assistant  Instructor,  Rosamond  W.  Estabrook  .  3 
South  Boston  High  School,  Assistant,  Florence  M.  Young  .  1 
West  Roxbury  High  School,  Assistant,  Florence  L.  Carter  .  1 

—  18 

PLAYGROUNDS. 
Appointed :  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924- —  Sup- 
ervisor in  Charge  of  Playgrounds,  Julia  A.  Murphy    .      .  1 


REAPPOINTMENTS.  55 

MILITARY  DRILL. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1924. — 
Instructors,  Joseph  McK.  Driscoll,  James  J.  Kelley,  Forrest 
B.  Moulton,  George  S.  Penney,  Charles  A.  Ranlett  ...  5 

.  —  6 
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Respectfully  yours, 


JEREMIAH  E.  BURKE, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

1.  Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  High  School  of  Commerce  only  upon  the 
presentation  of  an  admission  card  signed  by  the  Superintendent.  Admis- 
sion cards  are  granted  by  the  Superintendent: 

(a)  To  graduates  of  the  day  elementary  schools. 

(b)  To  graduates  of  private  day  schools  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendents. 

(c)  To  graduates  of  the  evening  elementary  schools. 

(d)  To  graduates  of  day  elementary  schools  of  cities  and  towns  of 
New  England  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

(e)  To  those  who  have  successfully  passed  examinations  authorized 
or  given  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

(/)  To  those  pupils  who  have  attended  day  high  schools  other  than 
those  of  Boston,  who  present  evidence  of  competency  satisfactory  to  the 
Head  Master  and  approved  b\  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  which  may 
consist  of  certificates  signed  by  the  proper  authorities  or  of  examina- 
tions. The  Head  Master  will  determine  the  subjects  and  the  number  of 
points  for  which  advanced  standing  ma>  be  given,  and  will  issue  certifi- 
cates therefor. 

2.  Examinations  for  admission  to  day  high  schools  are  held  on  the 
Friday  immediately  following  the  second  Wednesday  in  September. 

3.  The  school  is  in  session  six  hours  per  day  for  five  days  in  the  week. 
Of  this  time,  ten  minutes  are  given  to  opening  exercises  and  forty-three 
minutes  to  recess  and  passing.  The  rest  of  the  time  is  divided  as  follows: 
Seven  periods  of  forty-one  minutes  each;  a  period  of  ten  minutes  for 
setting-up  drill. 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 
The  object  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce  is  to  give  to  boys  a  sound 
preparation  for  commercial  life.  To  accomplish  this  purpose  the  course 
of  study  provides  instruction  of  two  kinds:  First,  instruction  in  general 
high  school  subjects;  second,  instruction  in  high  school  grade  in  the 
specific  subject,  commerce.  The  first  sort  of  instruction  is  intended  to 
supply  the  indispensable  elements  of  general  knowledge  or  liberal  culture. 
Instruction  of  this  kind  is  provided  in  the  general  groups  of  studies  usually 
pursued  in  high  schools,  except  that  of  ancient  languages.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  general  subjects  are  all  taught  with  the  constant  view 
of  preparing  the  pupil  to  use  them  in  business  life;  thus,  English,  the 
modern  languages,  history,  etc.,  are  made  to  serve  as  instruments  for 
general  culture,  and  yet  are  taught  with  an  eye  to  their  special  commer- 
cial applications.  In  like  manner  all  instruction  in  the  school  is  made  to 
serve  the  special  vocational  purpose  for  which  the  school .  exists.  This 
purpose  is  further  emphasized  by  centering  the  general  subjects  about  the 
second  kind  of  instruction  mentioned  above,  namely,  specific  work  in 
commerce.  This  special  work  and  the  special  bent  given  to  the  general 
subjects  combine  to  bring  out  strongly  the  vocational  character  of  the 
school. 
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Diplomas  are  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  to  those  who  have 
satisfactorily  completed  the  course  of  study. 

[Extract  from  School  Document  No.  6,  1919.] 

The  distinctive  aim  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce  is  to  train  boys 
for  business  life.  To  accomplish  this  end,  the  school  works  in  two  ways. 
First,  it  provides  instruction  in  the  history,  conditions  and  principles  of 
business;  second,  it  provides  opportunity  for  practical  experience  through 
aiding  the  boy  to  secure  work  at  the  Christmas  season,  during  the  summer 
vacation  and  at  various  other  periods  of  the  year.  In  order  that  each 
individual  may  be  specially  fitted  to  take  a  definite  place  in  the  world  of 
commerce,  the  pupil  is  asked  to  choose,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  one 
of  three  courses.  These  courses  are  as  follows:  The  merchandising 
(buying  and  selling),  the  clerical  (emphasizing  stenography),  and  the 
accounting  course.  Thus  at  the  end  of  four  years  a  boy  knows  a  great 
deal  about  the  essentials  of  business;  he  knows  enough  about  some  side  of 
business  activity  to  be  of  immediate  use  to  his  employer;  and  he  has  had 
sufficient  practical  experience  to  enable  him  to  make  an  intelligent  choice 
of  the  type  of  career  for  which  he  is  best  fitted,  thus  guarding  against  the 
mistakes  so  likely  to  attend  complete  inexperience. 

During  the  first  year  a  boy  studies  the  following  subjects:  English, 
modern  language  (German,  Spanish  or  French),  elementary  bookkeeping, 
general  science,  mathematics  (commercial  arithmetic  and  algebra). 
During  the  second  year  he  continues  all  these  studies  with  the  exception  of 
general  science.  In  its  place  he  takes  economic  history  and  geography. 
He  also  begins  typewriting.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  he  chooses  one 
of  the  three  courses  already  referred  to,  i.  e.,  secretarial,  merchandising  or 
accounting.  Separate  programs  of  study  have  been  provided  for  these 
different  courses,  so  that  a  boy  will  be  well  fitted  to  take  up  the  particular 
department  of  business  acth  ity  for  which  he  chooses  to  prepare. 

Throughout  the  four  years,  regular  class  work  is  supplemented  by  talks 
given  weekly  by  business  men. 

The  school  is  not  narrowly  vocational.  Here,  as  in  the  general  high 
school,  the  pupil  is  taught  to  appreciate  the  higher  ideals  and  developments 
of  modern  civilization;  he  is  trained  to  be  not  only  a  business  man  but  an 
educated  and  useful  citizen.  For  boys  specially  gifted,  the  school  makes 
additional  provision  by  fostering  various  activities,  represented  by  the 
orchestra,  the  band,  the  glee  club,  the  debating  societies,  the  school 
magazine  and  the  athletic  association. 

In  no  sense  is  the  High  School  of  Commerce^  a  preparatory  school  for 
higher  institutions;  neither  is  it  of  the  strictly  clerical  type.  It  trains 
boys  to  become  practical,  energetic  men  of  business,  and  intelligent,  well 
behaved  members  of  society. 

Any  elementary  school  graduate  who  is  ambitious  to  enter  business  life 
directly  from  high  school  should  consider  the  aim,  resources  and  advantages 
of  the  school.  The  opportunities  in  business  are  many  and  varied.  There 
is  always  a  great  demand  for  boys  with  good  records  who  have  specific 
business  training.  The  constant  aim  of  the  school  is  to  make  it  of  as  much 
value  as  possible  to  its  pupils  and  to  the  business  men  of  the  city. 

The  school  is  located  in  the  Fenway,  on  Avenue  Louis  Pasteur,  near 
Longwood  avenue. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE. 
Course  of  Study. 
First  Year. 


Required. 


O  c3 
£1 


English , 


German,  Spanish  or  French  (to  be  carried  for  4  years, 
except  as  noted  hereafter)  


Penmanship,  first  half  

Business  Knowledge  and  Practice,  second  half. 

Hygiene,  two-fifths  year  

Physics,  three-fifths  year  ,  

Mathematics  

Military  Drill  

Choral  Practice  

Assembly  


25 


Second  Year. 


Required. 

English  

A  Modern  Language.    (See  first  year) . . 

Bookkeeping  

Commercial  Geography,  four-fifths  year. 

Economic  History,  one-fifth  year  

Mathematics  

Commercial  Design  , 

Assembly  

Military  Drill  


24 
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Course  of  Study. —  Continued. 
Third  Year. 

Secretarial  Course. 


Required. 


c  o 
'SB 


English  

Economic  History,  three-fifths  year. 

Civics,  two-fifths  3rear  : 

Stenography  and  Typewriting  

Military  Drill  

Assembly  


Elective. 

One  of  the  following  subjects  required: 

Bookkeeping  

Modern  Language  


10 


20 


Extra. 


Commercial  Design 

Glee  Club  

Orchestra  
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Course  of  Study. — Continued. 
Third  Year. — Concluded. 
Merchandising  and  Accounting  Courses. 


Required. 


II 


English  

Economic  History,  three-fifths  yearr: . 

Civics,  two-fifths  year  

A  Modern  Language.    (See  first  year.). 

Chemistry  

Military  Drill  

Typewriting  

Assembly  


Elective. 

One  of  the  following  subjects  required 

Bookkeeping  

Plane  Geometry  

Extra. 

Commercial  Design  

Glee  Club  

Orchestra  


20 
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Course  of  Study. — Continued. 
Fourth  Year. 
Secretarial  Course. 


Required. 


S  5 


English  

Economics  

Stenography  and  Typewriting. 

Military  Drill  

Assembly  


Elective. 

One  of  the  following  subjects  required : 

Chemistry,  Applications  

Commercial  Law  

Bookkeeping  

Physics,  Applications  

Commercial  Design  

Advanced  Arithmetic  

Modern  Language  

Extra. 

Commercial  Design  

Glee  Club  

Orchestra  


o 
10 


20 
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Course  of  Study. —  Continued. 
Fourth  Year. —  Continued. 
Merchandising  Course. 


Required. 


—  c 

a  a 


English 


Commercial  Law  ) 

or  \ 
A  Modern  Language.    (See  first  year.)  ) 

Merchandising  

Economics  

Military  Drill  

Typewriting  

Assembly  


Elective. 

One  of  the  following  subjects  required : 

Bookkeeping  

Commercial  Design  

Algebra  

Chemistry,  Applications  

Foreign  Trade  

Physics,  Applications  

Navigation  

Advanced  Arithmetic,  Insurance  and  Investment; 
Extra. 

Commercial  Design  

Glee  Club  

Orchestra  


20 
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Course  of  Study. —  Concluded. 

Fourth  Year. —  Concluded. 
Accounting  Course. 


Required. 


<-  a 

o  o 

*o 

3d 

^  I* 

<u 
S 

*d 

ft* 

a 

t,  o 

11 

*  :ts 

•CM 

P-. 

English . 


Commercial  Law  

or 

A  Modern  Language.    (See  first  year.) 


Economics  

Bookkeeping,  Accounting . 

Military  Drill  

Typewriting  

Assembly  


Extra. 

Foreign  Trade  

Chemistry,  Applications  

Physics,  Applications  

Navigation  

Advanced  Arithmetic,  Insurance  and  Investments 
Portuguese  


5 

5 

5 
10 


25 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

'  5 

5 

5 
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PROGRAM  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE. 


ARRANGED  BY  SUBJECTS. 
English. —  Five  periods  per  week  for  four  years. 

Modern  Language. —  German,  French  or  Spanish,  four  periods  per 
week  for  one  year  and  five  periods  for  three  years. 

Portuguese. —  Five  periods  per  week  for  fourth  year. 

Economics  and  History. —  General  and  economic  history,  five  periods 
per  week,  third  year.  Commercial  geography,  four  periods  per  week, 
second  year.  Commercial  law,  five  periods  per  week,  fourth  year.  Eco- 
nomics, five  periods  per  week,  fourth  year.  Civics,  two  periods  per  week, 
third  year. 

Mathematics. —  Mathematics,  five  periods  per  week,  two  years. 
Algebra  (elective),  five  periods  per  week,  fourth  year.  Plane  geometry 
(elective),  five  periods  per  week,  third  year.  Advanced  arithmetic  (elec- 
tive), five  periods  per  week,  fourth  year. 

Business  Technique. —  Penmanship,  five  periods  per  week,  first  half 
of  first  year.  Business  knowledge  and  practice,  five  periods  per  week, 
second  half  of  first  year.  Bookkeeping,  five  periods  per  week,  second 
year.  Bookkeeping  (elective),  five  periods  per  week,  third  and  fourth 
years.  Advanced  bookkeeping  (elective),  ten  periods  per  week,  fourth 
year.  Typewriting,  one  period  per  week,  third  and  fourth  years,  and  in 
the  stenography  classes.  Stenography  and  typewriting  (elective),  ten 
periods  per  week,  third  and  fourth  years. 

Science. —  Elementary  physics,  five  periods  per  week,  three-fifths  of 
first  year.  Hygiene,  five  periods  per  week,  two-fifths  of  first  year.  Chem- 
istry, five  periods  per  week,  third  year.  Applied  chemistry  (elective), 
five  periods  per  week,  fourth  year.  Applied  physics  (elective),  five  periods 
per  week,  fourth  year. 

Merchandising. —  (Elective.) —  Five  periods  per  week,  fourth  year. 

Drawing. —  Commercial  design,  two  periods  per  week,  second  year 
(elective),  three  periods  per  week,  third  and  fourth  \ears. 

Choral  Practice. —  One  period  per  week,  first  year. 

Lectures. —  One  period  per  week,  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  years. 

Foreign  Trade. —  (Elective.) — Five  periods  per  week,  fourth  year. 

Glee  Club. —  (Elective.) —  One  period  per  week,  first,  second,  third 
and  fourth  years. 

Orchestra. —  (Elective.) —  One  period  per  week,  first,  second,  third 
and  fourth  years. 

Military  Drill. —  Two  periods  per  week,  first,  second,  third  and  fourth 
years. 

Navigation. —  (Elective.) — Five  periods  per  week,  fourth  year. 
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6  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


(GLOSSARY. 


Board. — This  word,  used  alone,  applies  only  to  the  School  Com- 
mittee. 

Board  of  Superintendents. — This  term  is  always  printed  in  full, 
and  is  applied  to  the  Superintendent  and  the  Assistant  Superin- 
tendents when  acting  as  an  organized  body. 

Classification  of  Schools  and  Teachers. — The  schools  and  teach- 
ers employed  therein  are  divided  into  groups  and  classes  as  indicated 
in  the  following  schedule. 

Grades,  Classes  or  Courses. 

Grades  I.  to  VIII.,  inclusive.1 
Classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight. 
Hospital  classes. 
Modern  language  classes. 
Open-air  classes. 
Prevocational  classes. 
Rapid  advancement  classes. 
Special  classes. 
Special  English  classes. 
Speech  improvement  classes. 
Ungraded  classes. 
Kindergartens. 

Grades  VII.  to  IX.,  inclusive. 
High  Schools: 

Grades  IX.  to  XII.,  inclusive. 
Grades  X.  to  XII.,  inclusive. 
Latin  Schools: 

Grades  VII.  to  XII.,  inclusive. 
Grades  IX.  to  XII.,  inclusive. 
Years  I.  to  III.,  inclusive. 
For  girls — length  of  course  indeterminate. 
Boston  Trade  School  (for  boys) 2  2  or  4  year 
course. 

Trade  School  for  Girls3 — length  of  course 

indeterminate. 
Length  of  course — indeterminate. 

1  Includes  Intermediate  classes  in  modern  foreign  languages. 

2  Also  offers  evening  classes  for  adults. 
*  Also  offers  Trade  Extension  work. 


Groups. 


Day  Elementary 


Day  Intermediate 
Day  Secondary  . . 

Normal  School . . . 
Day  Clerical  

Day  Trade  

Day  Disciplinary . 
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Groups.  Grades,  Classes  or  Courses. 

,  Classes  for  boys  at  work,  14  to  16  years  of 

I  age. 

Continuation  School .  <  Classes  f  or  giris  at  work,  14  to  16  years  of 

Day  School  for  Im-t  gg^f^  }    For  minors  and 

 i  A^zT^r  i  aduits- 

Division  A  classes:  Elementary,  sub-gradu- 
ating, graduating. 

Evening  Elementary.''  DiJd*!°*Ce/aSSeS:  Be§inners' intermediate' 

Division  C  classes:  Cookery,  dressmaking, 
embroidery,  home  nursing,  millinery. 

Academic  course. 

course. 


o      j         f  Academic  cc 
Evening  Secondary ..  j  Commercial 


Department  of  Education. — This  term  refers  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education. 

Regulations. — This  term  applies  to  the  duties  of  teachers,  mem- 
bers of  the  supervising  staff,  and  other  persons  in  the  service  of  the 
Board  except  officers,  custodians,  and  matrons. 

Rules. — This  term  applies  to  the  duties  of  the  members  and 
officers  of  the  Board. 

Schools. — This  is  an  inclusive  term,  embracing  all  the  public 
schools  of  the  city.  When  particular  schools  or  groups  of  schools 
are  referred  to,  they  are  specifically  designated. 

Supervising  Staff. — This  term  includes  directors,  associate  direc- 
tor, first  assistant  directors,  assistant  directors,  first  assistants  and 
assistants  to  directors,  primary  supervisors,  chief  examiner,  com- 
mercial co-ordinator,  instructors  of  military  drill,  research  assist- 
ant, examiner  in  penmanship,  vocational  instructors,  vocational 
assistants,  medical  inspector  of  special  classes,  school  physicians, 
supervising  nurse,  school  nurses,  and  supervisor  in  charge  of  play- 
grounds. 

Teachers. — This  term  includes  principals  of  schools  and  districts 
and  other  persons  employed  in  giving  instruction  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  supervising  staff.  The  regulations,  however,  assign 
certain  duties  to  principals  and  other  duties  to  subordinate  teachers, 
and  in  such  cases  a  distinction  is  made  between  principals  and 
teachers. 


RULES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Organization  and  General  Rules  of  Board* 

Section  1.    1.    The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  organization, 
for  organization  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in 
February  of  each  year.    The  Board  shall  be  called 
to  order  by  the  member  present  whose  original  elec- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  school  committee  of  the  Chairman  pro 
city  of  Boston  is  of  the  earliest  date,  who  shall  pre-  tempore- 
side  until  a  chairman  is  chosen. 

Sect.  2.    1.    The  officers  of  the  Board  shall  con-  officers, 
sist  of  a  chairman,  secretary,  treasurer  of  the  cor- 
poration, business  agent,   schoolhouse  custodian, 
superintendent,  and  not  more  than  six  assistant 
superintendents. 

Sect.  3.  1.  The  chairman  and  the  treasurer  of  Tfe™a^°a*J;ce 
the  corporation  shall  be  elected  annually  at  the  and  treasurer, 
meeting  for  organization. 

Sect.  4.    1.    The  secretary,  business  agent,  and  Tfe£Letar0yTce 
schoolhouse  custodian,  when  duly  elected  by  the  ^0"^uas|ent' 
Board,  shall  have  a  tenure  of  office  during  good  custodian86 
behavior  and  efficiency. 

Sect  5.    1.    The  superintendent  shall  be  elected  Tfe™peri°mce 
during  the  month  of  June,  1906,  and  during  the  tendent. 
month  of  April  in  each  sixth  year  thereafter,  and 
shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  six  years  from  the 
first  day  of  September  in  the  year  of  his  election; 
provided,  that  his  employment  shall  terminate  On  Retirement 
the  thirty-first  day  of  August  next  following  his  akre 
seventieth  birthday. 

Sect.  6.    1.    The  assistant  superintendents  shall  Term  of  office 

II      -         i  ipt  .AA.  ,    ,     ,,  of  assistant 

be  elected  during  the  month  of  June,  1906,  and  shall  superintend- 
hold  office  as  follows:  One  for  one  year,  one  for  two  en 
years,  one  for  three  years,  one  for  four  years,  one  for 
five  years,  and  one  for  six  years,  from  the  first  day  of 
September  in  said  year;  and  annually  thereafter 
one  assistant  superintendent  may  be  elected  during 
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Retirement 
age. 


Term  of  office 
of  trustees  of 
teachers' 
retirement 
fund. 


Method  of 
election 
of  officers. 


No  ballots. 


Votes 

necessary  to 
elect. 


Approval  of 
appointments 
by  a  viva  voce 
vote. 


Appointments 
laid  over. 


Vacancies 
filled. 


the  month  of  April,  who  shall  hold  office  for  the 
term  of  six  years  from  the  first  day  of  September  in 
the  year  of  his  election;  provided,  that  their  employ- 
ment shall  terminate  on  the  thirty-first  day  of 
August  next  following  their  seventieth  birthday. 

Sect.  7.  1.  At  the  first  meeting  in  the  month 
of  October  of  each  year,  two  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  elected  to  serve  as  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  teachers'  retirement  fund  for  the 
term  of  two  years. 

Sect.  8.  1.  The  election  of  officers  of  the  Board 
and  of  the  trustees  of  the  teachers'  retirement  fund 
shall  be  by  a  viva  voce  vote,  each  member  who  is 
present  answering  to  his  name  when  it  is  called  by 
the  secretary,  and  stating  the  name  of  the  person 
for  whom  he  votes,  or  that  he  declines  to  vote.  The 
secretary  shall  record  every  such  vote.  No  ballots, 
written  or  printed,  shall  be  used. 

Sect.  9.  1.  The  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  elect  any  officer  or  trustee  of  the  teachers' 
retirement  fund,  and  to  approve  the  appointment  of 
a  principal,  director,  teacher,  custodian,  or  other  em- 
ployee; provided,  however,  that  for  the  approval  of 
the  appointment  of  special  teachers  of  gymnastics, 
calisthenics,  or  military  drill  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Board  shall  be  necessary. 

2.  The  approval  of  appointments  to  permanent 
positions  of  teachers  and  of  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff  who  are  not  rated  on  the  eligible  list 
shall  be  by  viva  voce  vote,  each  member  who  is 
present  answering  yes  or  no  when  his  name  is 
called  by  the  secretary,  or  stating  that  he  declines 
to  vote.  The  secretary  shall  record  every  such 
vote. 

3.  Appointments  and  removals  of  teachers  and 
members  of  the  supervising  staff,  to  or  from  per- 
manent positions,  shall  be  laid  over  at  least  one 
week  before  final  action  by  the  Board. 

Sect.  10.  1.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  among  any 
of  the  officers  of  the  Board,  the  vacancy  shall  be 
filled  by  the  election  of  a  successor  for  the  unexpired 
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term  as  soon  as  practicable,  but  on  not  less  than 
one  week's  notice  that  such  election  is  to  occur. 

Sect.  11.    1.    If  necessary,  officers  shall  hold  S"? 
over  after  the  expiration  of  their  term  until  their 
successors  shall  have  been  duly  elected  and  qualified. 

Sect.  12.    1.    The  rules  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  as  follows: 

The  chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be  president  of 
the  corporation  ex  officio. 

The  secretary  of  the  Board  shall  be  secretary  of 
the  corporation  ex  officio. 

The  treasurer  shall  be  elected  in  the  manner  and 
at  the  time  prescribed  for  the  election  of  officers  of 
the  Board. 

Sect.  13,    1.    Regular  meetings  of  the  Board  ?ne*ulJfr  gf^. 
shall  be  held  on  the  first  and  third  Mondays  of  each 
month,  except  during  July  and  August,  and  on  the 
first  Monday  in  September. 

Sect.  14.    1.    Upon  not  less  than  twenty-four  sp»gaigof 
hours'   notice,  special  meetings  of  the  Board  may  b<S«les  ° 
be  called  by  the  chairman,  and  shall  be  called  by 
the  secretary  upon  the  written  request  of  not  less 
than  two  members  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  15.    1.    A  majority  of  the  Board  shall  con-  Quorum, 
stitute  a  quorum,  but  a  less  number  may  vote  to 
send  for  absent  members,  to  call  the  roll  and  record 
the  names  of  absentees,  or  to  adjourn. 

Sect.  16.    1.    The  sessions  of  the  Board  as  a  Meetings  to 
rule  shall  be  open,  but  the  Board  may,  at  any  time,  be  open" 
by  a  majority  vote,  go  into  executive  session.  Executive 
It  shall,  however,  pass    no    votes  in  executive  sessions- 
session. 

Sect.  17.    1.    The  minutes  of  the  Board  shall  be  Minutes, 
published  and  distributed  under  the  direction  of  the 
secretary. 

Sect.  18.    1.    The  order  of  business  at  meetings  order  of 

*-*  business 

of  the  Board  shall  be  as  follows,  unless  the  Board 
shall  otherwise  direct : 

(a.)    Unfinished  business  of  the  preceding  meet- 
ing. 

(6.)    Communications   from   the   mayor,  city 
council,  and  other  city  departments. 
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(c.)  Communications  from  the  superintendent, 
board  of  superintendents,  or  other  officers  of  the 
Board. 

(d.)    Reports  of  committees. 

(e.)  Motions,  orders,  resolutions,  communica- 
tions, petitions,  etc. 

Sect.  19.  1.  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman, 
the  Board  shall  choose  a  chairman  pro  tempore. 

Sect.  20.  1.  The  presiding  officer  shall  preserve 
order  in  meetings,  decide  all  questions  of  order,  sub- 
ject to  an  appeal  to  the  Board  by  any  member,  which 
appeal  shall  be  decided  without  debate.  He  may 
take  part  in  debate,  and  vote  upon  all  questions 
before  the  Board. 

Sect.  21.  1.  The  action  of  the  Board  on  any 
question  may  be  reconsidered  at  the  same  meeting 
by  a  majority  vote;  or,  if  any  member  who  is  not 
shown  by  a  yea  and  nay  vote  to  have  voted  against 
the  prevailing  side  shall  give  notice  in  writing  to 
the  secretary  before  12  o'clock  M.  of  the  day  follow- 
ing that  on  which  the  meeting  was  held  of  his  inten- 
tion so  to  do,  he  may  move  a  reconsideration  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Board.  Only  one  motion  for 
this  purpose  shall  be  in  order. 

Sect.  22.  1.  No  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Board 
shall  be  suspended  except  by  the  affirmative  vote  of 
four  members. 

Sect.  23.  1.  Amendments  to  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations shall  be  read  at  two  different  •meetings  of 
the  Board,  and  after  such  second  reading  may  be 
adopted  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  three  members. 

Sect.  24.  1.  The  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  recorded 
upon  any  question  'whenever  any  member  shall  so 
request. 

Sect.  25.  1.  Motions  shall  be  submitted  in 
writing  if  any  member  shall  so  request. 

Sect.  26.  1.  When  motions  are  made  naming 
sums  or  fixing  times,  the  largest  sum  or  longest 
time  shall  first  be  put  to  vote. 

2.  If  a  question  be  under  debate,  the  only 
motions  in  order  shall  be  (1)  to  adjourn,  (2)  to  sus- 
pend the  rules,  (3)  to  lay  on  the  table,  (4)  for  the 
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previous  question,  (5)  to  postpone  to  a  day  certain, 
(6)  to  commit  or  recommit,  (7)  to  amend,  (8)  to 
postpone  indefinitely,  which  motions  shall  have 
precedence  in  the  above  order. 

Sect.  27.  1.  The  affirmative  vote  of  three  mem-  votes  required 
bers  shall  be  necessary  to  pass  any  vote,  order  or  motiJS^tc!™' 
resolution,  except  motions  (1)  to  adjourn,  (2)  to  lay 
on  the  table,  (3)  for  the  previous  question,  (4)  to 
postpone  to  a  day  certain,  (5)  to  commit  or  recom- 
mit, which  shall  require  only  a  majority  vote  of 
the  members  present. 

Sect.  28.    1.    A  motion  to  adjourn  shall  always  Adjournment, 
be  in  order,  except  when  a  member  has  the  floor,  or 
a  question  has  been  put  and  not  decided. 

Sect.  29.    1.    Motions  to  adjourn,  to  lay  on  the  Motions  not 
table,  or  to  take  from  the  table,  and  for  the  previous  debatable- 
question,  shall  be  decided  without  debate.  The 
previous  question  shall  be  put  in  this  form:  "Shall  JJSjJJJ 
the  main  question  be  now  put?"   And  its  adoption 
shall  end  all  debate,  and  bring  the  Board  to  a  vote 
upon  pending  amendments,  if  there  are  any,  and 
then  upon  the  main  question. 

Sect.  30.    1.    No  school-house  shall  be  named  in  Naming  of 
honor  of  any  living  person.    Any  proposition  to  school-house5- 
name  a  school-house  shall  lie  over  for  at  least  two 
weeks,  and  four  votes  shall  be  required  for  favorable 
action  thereon. 

Sect.  31.    1.    Any  order  or  proposition  relating  Report  on 
to  an  extension  to  or  change  in  the  school  system  S?Svtogons 
involving  additional  expense,  or  a  contemplated  ex-  ^^J}*1 
penditure  for  which  provision  has  not  been  made 
in  the  annual  appropriation  order,  shall  be  referred 
to  and  be  reported  upon  by  the  business  agent  before 
final  action  thereon  shall  be  taken. 

Sect.  32.  1.  Officers  or  their  assistants  shall  be  ^^^JJ:ve 
present  in  their  respective  offices  every  day  through-  officS!3 
out  the  year,  Sundays,  the  17th  of  June,  and  legal 
holidays  excepted,  from  9  o'clock  A.  M.  to  5  o'clock 
P.  M.,  and  on  Saturdays  from  9  o'clock  A.  M.  to  1 
o'clock  P.  M.,  except  during  July  and  August  and  on 
the  first  Saturday  in  September,  when  such  hours 
shall  be  from  9  o'clock  A.  M.  to  12  o'clock  M. 
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2.  The  supply  room  shall  be  open  and  the  assist- 
ants employed  therein  present  every  day  through- 
out the  year,  with  the  exceptions  stated  in  the  fore- 
going paragraph,  from  8.30  o'clock  A.  M.,  to  5  o'clock 
P.  M.;  provided,  that  the  chauffeur,  the  assistants 
employed  on  the  trucks,  and  one  supply  room  assist- 
ant shall  begin  work  at  8  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  provided 
jurther,  that  on  Saturdays  the  supply  room  may  be 
closed  at  1  o'clock  P.  M.,  except  during  July  and 
August  and  on  the  first  Saturday  in  September, 
when  it  may  be  closed  at  12  o'clock  M. 


CHAPTER  II. 


General  duties, 


Secretary  of 
corporation, 
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ent, board  of 
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ents and  board 
of  apportion- 
ment. 

Notices  of 
meetings  and 
action  of 
Board. 


Certify  to 
eligibility  of 
appointees. 


Distribute 
minutes  and 
documents. 


Publish  rules 
and  regula- 
tions. 


Duties  of  Secretary. 

Sect.  35.  1.  The  secretary  shall  keep  a  per- 
manent record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board.  He 
shall  have  charge  of  the  documents  and  files  of  the 
Board. 

Sect.  36.  1.  He  shall  also  serve  as  secretary  of 
the  corporation,  of  the  superintendent,  of  the  board 
of  superintendents,  and  of  the  board  of  apportion- 
ment ;  shall  keep  their  records,  and  have  the  custody 
of  their  files  and  documents. 

Sect.  37.  1.  He  shall  issue  notices  of  meetings 
of  the  Board,  and  shall  transmit  to  members  of  the 
Board  and  to  other  officers,  departments,  and  in- 
dividuals attested  copies  of  such  votes,  orders,  and 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Board  as  may  be  necessary 
or  required;  and  shall  notify  teachers  and  other 
employees  of  the  Board  of  their  appointment,  trans- 
fer, dismissal,  or  leave  of  absence  granted. 

2.  He  shall  certify  to  the  business  agent  as  to 
the  eligibility  of  persons  appointed  as  teachers  and 
members  of  the  supervising  staff. 

Sect.  38.  1.  He  shall  distribute  the  minutes, 
documents,  reports,  and  other  publications  of  the 
Board. 

Sect.  39.  1.  He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  pub- 
lish editions  of  the  rules  and  regulations,  revised  and 
corrected  to  the  date  of  issue. 
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Sect.  40.  1.  He  shall  prepare  and  publish  a  publish 
manual  of  the  public  schools  on  or  before  the  first  ^anuli. 
day  of  March  in  each  year. 

Sect.  41.    1.    He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  pub-  J™"* 

#  n  i  •       l  i  courses  oi 

lish  the  various  courses  of  study,  revised  and  cor-  study, 
rected  to  the  date  of  issue. 

Sect.  42.    1.    He  shall  publish  advertisements  Advertise 
of  examinations,  and  of  the  opening  of  the  school  ST^tSS? 

terms.  of  terms. 

Sect.  43.    1.    He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  pre- Publish  lists 
pare  and  publish  lists  of  the  text  and  supplementary  supplementary 
books  authorized  for  use  in  the  schools.  books- 

Sect.  44.    1.    He  shall  attend  to  the  preparation  Prepare  and 
of  certificates  and  diplomas  when  awarded,  and  de-  diplomas  and 
liver  the  same  to  the  respective  principals  at  least certificates- 
one  day  before  they  are  required  for  distribution. 

Sect.  45.  1.  He  shall  notify  the  various  prin-  Notify  of 
cipals  of  action  with  respect  to  the  granting  of  diplomas, 
diplomas. 

Sect.  46.  1.  He  shall  retain  in  his  posession  all  ^re?oS!rs 
papers  upon  which  action  has  been  taken  by  the  sideration. 
Board  at  any  meeting  until  the  right  to  file  a  motion 
of  reconsideration  shall  have  expired,  and  if  such 
notice  be  filed  shall  continue  to  retain  the  papers 
relating  thereto  until  after  the  following  meeting 
of  the  Board. 

Sect.  47.    1.    He  shall  have  general  charge  of  the  custodian  of 

i  j    « •  administration 

administration  building,  and  no  accommodations  building, 
shall  be  used  therein,  except  by  the  Board,  its  com- 
mittees, and  for  office  purposes  during  regular  office 
hours,  by  officers  and  members  of  the  supervising 
staff  regularly  assigned  thereto,  without  permission 
of  the  secretary,  to  whom  all  applications  for  the  use 
of  such  accommodations  for  other  purposes  shall  be 
made. 

(For  regulations  governing  the  use  of  the  admin- 
istration building,  see  Chapter  XXV.) 

Sect.  48.    1.    He  may  issue  and  cancel  permits  issue  permits 
for  the  use  of  school  premises  for  other  than  the  reg-  SchJSe  ° 
ular  work  of  the  schools  in  accordance  with  the  regu-  premises- 
lations. 

Sect.  49.    1.    He  shall  annually  make  inquiry  Report  on 
into  the  conduct  and  extent  of  savings  systems  con-  |yS^avinsfS 
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[Chap.  Ill 


Appoint 
assistants. 


Delegated 
authority. 


ducted  in  the  schools,  and  shall  report  the  result  of 
his  investigations  to  the  Board. 

Sect.  50.  1.  He  may  appoint  an  assistant  sec- 
retary and  such  assistants  as  shall  be  necessary,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

2.  He  may  delegate  to  the  assistant  secretary 
such  part  of  his  authority  as  he  may  deem  exped- 
ient, which  shall  be  exercised  under  the  direction 
of  the  secretary  who  shall  be  responsible  therefor, 


Executive 
;  officer. 


Attend  and 
participate  in 
meetings  of 
Board. 


Report  on 

matters 

referred. 


File  reports. 


Annual  report 
of  membership 
of  schools. 


Annual  report. 


Annual 
statistics. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Duties  of  Superintendent. 

Sect.  55.  L  The  superintendent  shall  be  the 
executive  officer  of  the  Board  in  all  matters  relating 
to  instruction  and  discipline  in  the  schools. 

2.  He  shall,  except  when  the  election  or  salary 
of  the  superintendent  is  under  discussion,  attend  all 
meetings  or  the  Board,  and  shall  have  the  same  right 
as  a  member  to  participate  in  debate  and  to  submit 
orders,  reports,  communications  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

3.  He  shall  consider  and  report  upon  matters 
referred  to  him  by  the  Board  or  sub-committees 
thereof. 

4.  He  shall  keep  on  file  in  his  office  and  easily 
accessible  for  reference  by  members  of  the  Board, 
and  such  others  as  he  shall  deem  proper  all  reports 
made  to  him  by  the  officers  of  the  Board,  teachers 
and  members  of  the  supervising  staff. 

5.  He  shall,  annually,  as  soon  as  may  be  after 
September  1,  submit  to  the  Board  a  statement  of  the 
membership  of  the  schools. 

6.  He  shall,  annually,  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be  practicable, 
submit  a  printed  report  to  the  Board,  giving  an 
account  of  the  duties  he  has  performed,  together 
with  such  facts  and  suggestions  relating  to  the 
schools  as  he  may  deem  expedient. 

7.  He  shall,  annually,  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be  practicable, 
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submit  a  printed  report  to  the  Board,  setting  forth 
the  statistics  of  the  public  schools  for  the  preceding 
calendar  and  school  years,  including  the  total  regis- 
tration, average  membership,  average  attendance, 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  number  of  teachers, 
etc. 

8.    He  shall  prepare  the  annual  returns  to  the  Prepare  an- 

*~  _  F     .  'ill  nual  returns  to 

Department  of  Education  required  by  law.  Department  of 

Sect.  56.  1.  He  shall  see  that  the  regulations  GenerliTuties. 
and  orders  of  the  Board  affecting  the  supervision 
and  management  of  the  schools  and  the  instruction 
given  therein  are  enforced;  and  may  make  such 
supplemental  regulations  and  give  such  instructions, 
not  contrary  to  the  rules  and  regulations  or  orders 
of  the  Board,  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
proper  conduct  and  management  of  the  schools. 
He  may,  at  his  discretion,  exercise  any  or  all  of  the 
duties  assigned  to  assistant  superintendents,  teachers 
and  members  of  the  supervising  staff. 

Sect.  57.  1.  He  shall  be  chairman  of  the  board  J^^1111 
of  superintendents,  and  shall  assign  to  each  assist-  superin- 
ant  superintendent  such  duties  as  he  may  deem 
best,  and  may  delegate  to  or  recall  from  any  one 
or  more  assistant  superintendents  any  part  of  his 
authority,  except  such  as  relates  to  the  appoint- 
ment, reappointment,  assignment,  promotion,  trans- 
fer, suspension,  or  removal  of  teachers  and  members 
of  the  supervising  staff ;  to  the  approval  of  plans  of 
school  buildings;  and  to  recommendations  to  the 
Board,  or  other  relations  with  it.  Such  delegated 
authority  shall  be  exercised  under  the  direction  of 
the  superintendent,  and  he  shall  be  responsible 
therefor. 

2.  He  may  require  reports  from  assistant  super-  Reports  from 
intendents,  and  may  include  them  in  an  appendix  erhltendenS" 
to  his  own  annual  report. 

Sect.  58.    1.    He  shall  appoint,  reappoint,  desig-  £^°££'and 
nate,  assign,  promote,  transfer  and  remove  teachers,  remove 
members  of  the  supervising  staff,  clerical  assistants,  membe1saofd 
bookkeepers,  and  other  persons  employed  in  similar  X^^s 
capacities  in  the  schools,  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations. 
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2.  He  may  reprimand  or  suspend  with  or  with- 
out pay,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  month,  any 
teacher,  member  of  the  supervising  staff,  clerical 
assistant,  bookkeeper,  and  other  persons  employed 
in  similar  capacities  in  the  schools  for  due  cause, 
and  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  such  cases,  with  the 
reason  for  his  action  thereon,  which  shall  be  open 
to  inspection  by  the  members  of  the  Board. 

3.  He  may  grant  leave  of  absence  to  teachers, 
members  of  the  supervising  staff,  clerical  assistants, 
bookkeepers  and  other  persons  employed  in  similar 
capacities  in  the  schools,  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations. 

4.  He  may  order  general  examinations  of  can- 
didates for  certificates  of  qualification,  and  may 
order  special  examinations  in  his  discretion. 

Sect.  59.  1.  He  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Board  the  courses  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  the 
several  schools,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations. 

2.  He  shall  recommend  the  adoption  or  discon- 
tinuance of  text  and  supplementary  books  and  dic- 
tionaries, in  accordance  with  the  regulations. 

3.  He  shall  determine  what  registers,  records  and 
forms  shall  be  used  in  the  schools,  and  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  they  shall  be  kept. 

4.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  establish  regula- 
tions for  the  management  and  control  of  school 
athletics  and  enforce  the  same. 

Sect.  60.  1.  He  shall  investigate  all  cases  of 
suspension  or  discipline  of  pupils  which  the  princi- 
pals and  assistant  superintendents  are  unable  to  ad- 
just, and,  in  the  event  of  his  inability  to  settle  the 
same,  refer  them  to  the  Board  for  final  determina- 
tion. 

2.  He  shall  make  investigations  as  to  the  number 
and  condition  of  children  who  are  not  attending  the 
schools  and  who  are  required  by  law  to  do  so; 
endeavor  to  ascertain  the  reasons  for  such  non- 
attendance,  and  suggest  and  apply  the  proper 
remedies. 

3.  He  shall  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  com- 
pulsory education  laws  are  complied  with,  and  shall 
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have  general  supervision  and  control  over  the  attend- 
ance officer  force. 

4.    He  shall  see  that  the  laws,  of  Massachusetts,  ^Sl^tro? 
the  ordinances  of  tjie  city  of  Boston,  and  the  regula-  over  licensed 
tions  of  the  Board  with  respect  to  licensed  minors  mmors- 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  complied  with,  and 
shall  have  general  supervision  and  control  over  the 
supervisor  of  licensed  minors. 

Sect.  61.    1.    He  may  suspend  the  sessions  of  ;^  |S}on 
the  schools  in  accordance  with  the  regulations.  sessions. 

Sect.  62.    1.    He  may  appoint  such  assistants  Appoint  office 
in  his  own  office,  and  to  assist  directors  and  heads  assistants- 
of  departments,  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  63.    1.    He  shall  perform  all  other  duties  Other  duties 
and  exercise  all  other  authority  conferred  upon  him  authority, 
by  the  regulations  or  orders  of  the  Board. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Duties  of  Board  of  Superintendents;  Examination 
and  Certification  of  Teachers  and  Members  of 
Supervising  Staff;  Eligible  Lists. 
Sect.  65.    1.    The  board  of  superintendents  shall  Membership. 

consist  of  the  superintendent  and  the  assistant 

superintendents. 

2.  The  superintendent  shall  be  chairman  of  the  Chairman  and 
board  of  superintendents  ex  officio,  and  when  vice"chairman- 
present  shall  preside  at  meetings  of  said  board.  In 

his  absence,  the  presiding  officer  shall  be  the  vice- 
chairman,  who  shall  be  elected  annually  in  Septem- 
ber by  the  board  of  superintendents. 

3.  A  quorum  of  the  board  of  superintendents  Quorum, 
shall  consist  of  four  members. 

4.  The  secretary  of  the  school  committee  shall  secretary, 
be  secretary  of  the  board  of  superintendents,  shall 

keep  its  records,  and  have  the  custody  of  its  files 
and  documents. 

5.  Meetings  of  the  board  of  superintendents  Meetings, 
shall  be  held  regularly  on  Wednesdays  during  the 
school  term,  except  on  days  when  the  sessions  of  the 
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schools  are  suspended ;  and  special  meetings  shall  be 
held  at  the  call  of  the  chairman. 

Sect.  66.  1.  The  board  of  superintendents  shall 
give  written  opinions  on  any  question  when  so  re- 
quired by  the  superintendent,  the  Board,  or  any 
sub-committee  thereof;  and  may  present  to  the 
Board  recommendations  on  its  own  initiative  when- 
ever occasion  warrants. 

Sect.  67.  1.  The  board  of  superintendents  shall 
report  with  recommendations  to  the  superintendent 
concerning  all  new  courses  of  study  and  on  any 
modifications  of  or  deviations  from  established 
courses  of  study. 

Sect.  .68.  1.  The  board  of  superintendents 
shall  report  with  recommendations  concerning  the 
introduction  or  discontinuance  of  a  text  or  sup- 
plementary book  or  dictionary. 

Sect.  69.  1.  The  board  of  superintendents 
shall  approve  books  of  reference  and  educational 
material  used  in  the  schools,  and  cyclopedias, 
atlases,  globes,  maps  and  charts,  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations. 

Sect.  70.  1.  The  board  of  superintendents  shall 
conduct  examinations  of  candidates  for  certificates 
of  qualification  as  teachers  and  members  of  the 
supervising  staff,  and  prepare  and  adopt  the  ques- 
tions to  be  used  at  such  examinations. 

2.  The  board  of  superintendents  shall  prepare 
and  distribute  information  with  regard  to  the  date 
of  holding,  character  and  scope  of  such  examina- 
tions; shall  determine  the  weight  to  be  given  to 
each  subject  included  therein  and  shall  issue  to  each 
person  passing  such  examinations  a  certificate  to 
that  effect. 

3.  The  board  of  superintendents  shall  establish 
lists  of  candidates  eligible  for  appointment  as 
teachers  and  members  of  the  supervising  staff  who 
have  been  examined  by  said  board ;  also  eligible  lists 
of  Boston  Normal  School  graduates. 

4.  The  board  of  superintendents  shall  establish 
lists  of  candidates  eligible  for  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  master,  day  elementary  and  day  intermediate 
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schools,  and  shall  establish  lists  of  candidates  eligible 
for  promotion  to  other  ranks  as  the  needs  of  the 
service  require. 

5.  Eligible  lists  for  promotion  when  established 
shall  remain  valid  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

6.  The  board  of  superintendents  shall  issue  certificate 
certificates  of  qualification  to  graduates  of  the  sSf1 
Boston  Normal  School  in  accordance  with  the  pro-  *raduates- 
visions  of  this  chapter. 

Sect.  71.    1.    The  board  of  superintendents  shall  issue 

<■.  -i    .  ,»f*      ,        •  i    licenses  and 

issue  licenses  and  temporary  certificates  m  accord-  temporary 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  certificates. 


Sect.   72.     1.     The  board  of  superintendents  Conduct  pro- 
shall  conduct  promotional  examinations  of  teachers  "aSfand™ 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations,  and  shall  issue  candfdatel 
to  each  person  passing  these  examinations  a  cer- 
tificate to  that  effect. 

2.    The  board  of  superintendents  shall  certify  Certify  to 
to  the  business  agent  the  names  of  teachers  who  AgenteSnames 
have  successfully  passed  the  promotional  exam-  1*^?™°™^ 

inationS.  Smtn^fons*" 

Sect.  73.    1.    The  board  of  superintendents  shall  Conduct 
conduct  examinations  of  candidates  for  admission  SrTdmksion 
to  the  Normal,  -Latin,  day  and  evening  high  schools  Lathed' 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations,  and  shall  pre-  high  schools, 
pare  the  questions  used  in  such  examinations,  and 
shall  determine  the  admission  of  candidates. 

Sect.  74.    1.    The  board  of  superintendents  shall,  Determine 
annually,  in  the  month  of  June,  obtain  from  the  day  school 
principals  of  the  various  schools,  on  suitable  forms,  diplomas- 
reports  of  the  standing  in  scholarship  and  conduct 
of  the  pupils  belonging  to  the  graduating  grades 
and  classes,  with  the  recommendations  of  the  prin- 
cipals with  respect  to  the  granting  of  diplomas,  and 
shall  determine  the  award  of  the  same. 

2.    The  board  of  superintendents  shall  determine  Determine 
the  award  of  diplomas  to  pupils  successfully  com-  diplomat 
pleting  in  the  summer  review  schools  the  prescribed  ™%™r ' 
course  of  study  of  the  day  elementary,  day  interme-  schools- 
diate  or  day  high  schools. 
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3.  The  board  of  superintendents  shall,  near  the 
close  of  the  term  of  the  evening  schools,  obtain 
suitable  reports  from  the  respective  principals  of 
the  standing  in  scholarship  and  conduct  of  the 
pupils  in  such  schools  who  are  candidates  for  di- 
plomas, and  shall  decide  the  award  of  certificates 
and  diplomas. 

4.  The  board  of  superintendents  shall  deter- 
mine the  award  of  Franklin  medals,  and  no  other 
medals  or  prizes  shall  be  awarded  in  any  of  the 
schools  except  with  the  express  approval  of  said 
board. 

Sect.  75.  1.  The  assistant  superintendents 
shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent, 
visit  the  schools  as  often  as  practicable,  also  the 
Suffolk  School  for  Boys,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
information  regarding  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers, 
the  progress  of  the  pupils,  the  observance  of  the 
regulations  and  courses  of  study,  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  schools.  The  results  of  such  visits, 
with  such  remarks,  recommendations,  and  sugges- 
tions as  may  seem  desirable,  shall  be  reported  to 
the  superintendent  in  such  manner  and  at  such 
times  as  he  shall  prescribe.  Such  reports  shall  be 
kept  on  file  in  the  superintendent's  office  and  be 
open  only  to  the  inspection  of  the  members  of  the 
Board. 

Sect.  76.  1.  The  assistant  superintendents  are 
the  direct  representatives  of  the  superintendent  in 
the  schools  or  districts  to  which  they  are  assigned, 
and  as  such  may  exercise  full  authority  not  contrary 
to  the  rules  and  regulations,  the  orders  of  the  Board, 
or  the  instructions  of  the  superintendent  with  re- 
spect to  all  matters  of  organization,  instruction  and 
discipline.  They  may,  in  their  discretion,  exercise 
any  or  all  the  duties  assigned  to  principals  or  teach- 
ers in  such  schools  or  districts. 

Sect.  77.  1.  The  board  of  superintendents  and 
each  assistant  superintendent  shall  perform  all 
other  duties  and  exercise  all  other  authority  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  the  regulations. 
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Sect.  78.  1.  Examinations  for  certificates  of  °a^ations. 
qualification  to  teach  in  the  schools  shall  be  held 
during  the  week  of  the  Christmas  vacation  in  each 
year,  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents, which  board  shall  determine  for  what 
grade  or  grades  of  certificates  each  such  examina- 
tion shall  be  held.  Other  examinations  may  be  held 
at  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent.  Notice 
of  such  examinations  shall  be  given  by  advertise- 
ment in  at  least  four  daily  newspapers  published 
in  the  City  of  Boston. 

2.  These  examinations  shall  be  conducted  by  the  conduct  of 

...  .  p         i  examinations. 

board  of  superintendents,  with  the  assistance  of  such 
directors,  principals,  or  other  persons  as  the  board 
of  superintendents  may  deem  necessary.  No  person 
not  actually  engaged  in  taking,  conducting,  or 
assisting  at  any  examination,  except  members  cf  the 
Board,  shall  be  present  thereat. 

3.  The  examinations  given  as  aforesaid  shall  be  ^^0inea°fons 
designed  to  test  the  training,  knowledge,  aptness 

for  teaching,  and  character  of  the  candidates. 

4.  The  marking  of  each  paper  shall  be  made  on  Marking  of 
a  scale,  and  in  accordance  with  a  plan  to  be  deter-  papers' 
mined  by  the  board  of  superintendents. 

Sect.   79.     1.     The  board  of  superintendents  Citizenship 
shall  not  admit  to  such  examinations  persons  who  for  admission 
are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  unless  they 
shall  have  filed  their  declaration  of  intention  to 
become  citizens. 

Lists  of  Certificates  of  Qualification. 

Sect.  80.  1.  Certificates  of  qualification  may  be  schedule  of 
granted  by  the  board  of  superintendents  to  persons  qualification, 
who  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  character, 
health,  citizenship  and  scholarship,  and  satisfactory 
and  documentary  evidence  of  the  date  of  birth,  who 
successfully  pass  the  required  examinations  and  who 
meet  the  eligibility  requirements  for  the  particular 
certificate  as  follows: 

I.    Normal  School,  Head  Master:    To   head  s^™181 
masters  of  the  Boston  Normal  School.  Headmaster. 


to  examina- 
tions. 
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The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are:  Grad- 
uation from  a  college  or  university  approved  by  the 
board  of  superintendents,  or  from  an  institution  of 
as  high  a  grade;  evidence  of  five  years'  successful 
experience  in  teaching  and  governing  regular 
graded  day  schools ;  evidence  of  good  administrative 
ability. 

This  certificate  includes  certificate  designated  II. 


II.  Normal  School:  To  dean,  masters,  junior 
masters,  first  assistants,  and  assistants  of  the  Boston 
Normal  School. 

The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are:  Grad- 
uation from  a  college  or  university  approved  by  the 
board  of  superintendents,  or  from  an  institution  of 
as  high  a  grade;  evidence  of  five  years'  successful 
experience  in  teaching  and  governing  regular  graded 
day  schools. 


in.  High  and     III.    High  and  Clerical  School,  Heaa]  Master: 
school1  Head  To  head  masters  of  day  high  schools  and  of  day 
Master.        clerical  schools,  and  to  principals  of  continuation 
schools. 

The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are:  Grad- 
uation from  a  college  or  university  approved  by  the 
board  of  superintendents,  or  from  an  institution  of 
as  high  a  grade;  evidence  of  five  years'  successful 
experience  in  teaching  and  governing  regular  graded 
day  schools ;  evidence  of  good  administrative  ability. 

Candidates  for  the  High  School  Head  Master's 
certificate  must  have  had  four  years'  service  in  a 
Boston  high  school,  a  satisfactory  portion  of  which 
shall  have  been  in  executive  work,  or  in  a  similar 
position  elsewhere. 

This  certificate  includes  certificates  designated  IV., 
V.,  XII.,  XIII.,  XIV.,  XV.;  also  certificates  for 
special  studies  valid  in  day  high  schools. 


IV.  High 
School. 


IV.  High  School:  To  masters,  junior  masters, 
first  assistants,  and  assistants  of  day  high  schools;  to 
junior  master  (physical  training)  and  to  assistants 
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(physical  training)  in  the  Normal,  Latin  or  day  high 
schools;  to  assistants,  senior  instructors,  heads  of 
division  (girls)  and  heads  of  division  (boys),  Con- 
tinuation School;  and  to  instructors,  senior  in- 
structors and  vice-principal,  Boston  Trade  School. 

The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are :  Gradua- 
tion from  a  college  or  university  approved  by  the 
board  of  superintendents,  or  from  an  institution  of 
as  high  a  grade;  evidence  of  three  years'  successful 
experience  in  teaching  and  governing  regular  graded 
day  schools,  which  experience  shall  include  at  least 
one  year  in  a  day  high  or  a  day  intermediate  school. 

Work  done  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Education, 
in  accordance  with  a  plan  approved  by  the  board 
of  superintendents,  may  be  accepted  as  equivalent 
to  two  of  the  three  years'  successful  experience  in 
teaching  and  governing  regular  graded  day  schools; 
provided,  the  college  authorities  shall  in  each  case 
certify  to  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  required 
work  for  the  said  degree. 

Two  years  of  graduate  work  with  the  degree  of 
Master  in  Business  Administration,  in  accordance 
with  a  plan  approved  by  the  board  of  superintend- 
ents, may  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  one  of  the 
required  three  years'  successful  experience  in  teach- 
ing and  governing  regular  graded  day  schools,  for 
candidates  for  the  IV.  High  School  certificate  major- 
ing in  commercial  branches. 

A  candidate  who  elects  Group  XIV.  (in  which 
group  salesmanship  is  the  major  subject)  for  his 
advanced  examination  shall,  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing  requirements,  have  completed  a  one-year 
course  in  salesmanship  approved  by  the  board  of 
superintendents,  which  course  may  be  accepted  by 
said  board  as  equivalent  to  one  of  the  required  three 
years'  experience  in  teaching. 

Instructors  and  assistant  instructors  in  commer- 
cial branches,  in  manual  arts,  in  military  drill,  in 
physical  training,  and  in  salesmanship,  in  day  high 
schools;  industrial  instructors  in  household  science 
and  vocational  instructors,  and  vocational  assistants, 
in  day  high  schools,  who  received  such  permanent  ap- 
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pointment  prior  to;  November  1,  1924,  and  who  have 
satisfactorily  completed  seven  years  of  permanent 
service  in  the  Boston  public  schools  in  any  of  these 
ranks,  and  teachers  permanently  employed  under  an 
XI  Special:  Valid  in  Day  High  Schools  certificate 
who  while  so  employed  obtain  a  degree  from  a  col- 
lege or  university  approved  by  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents, may  thereby  become  eligible  for  the  certifi- 
cate of  qualification  IV.  High  School,  subject  to  such 
examination  as  the  board  of  superintendents  may 
determine ;  provided,  that  no  person  shall  be  eligible 
for  promotion  under  the  IV.  High  School  certificate 
until  the  completion  of  one  full  year  upon  the  maxi- 
mum of  his  present  rank,  or  in  the  case  of  those  who 
receive  the  said  High  School  certificate  because  of 
the  obtaining  of  the  college  degree,  except  upon  the 
first  school  day  immediately  prior  to  his  anniver- 
sary. 

This  certificate  includes  certificates  designated 
V.,  XIII.,  XV.;  also  certificates  for  special  studies 
valid  in  day  high  schools. 


v.  High  V.  High  School,  Special:  To  teachers  of  mechani- 
cal branches  in  the  Mechanics  Arts  High  School 
of  the  ranks  of  master,  junior  master,  and  instructor. 

Certificate  discontinued,  October,  1923. 


VI.  Elemen-       VI.    Elementary  School,  Master:  To  masters  of 
MasteSr?hoo!'    day  elementary  or  day  intermediate  schools,  and  of 
day  industrial  schools,  and  to  principals  of  continu- 
ation schools. 

The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are:  Grad- 
uation from  a  college  or  university  approved  by  the 
board  of  superintendents  or  from  an  institution  of 
as  high  a  grade;  evidence  of  five  years'  successful 
experience  in  teaching  and  governing  regular  graded 
day  schools ;  evidence  of  good  administrative  ability. 

Men  candidates  for  the  Elementary  School 
Master's  certificate  must  have  served  four  years  as 
sub-master  in  a  Boston  day  elementary  or  day  inter- 
mediate school,  or  in  a  position  of  similar  rank  else- 
where. 
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This  certificate  includes  certificates  designated 
VIL,  VIIL,  XIII.,  XIV.,  XV. 


VII.  Elementary  School,  Class  A:  To  sub-masters,  vil  Piemen- 
masters'  assistants,  first  assistants  in  charge  of  day  ciass  a. 
elementary  or  day  intermediate  schools;  first  assist- 
ants, grammar  schools;  instructors  and  senior  in- 
structors, Boston  Trade  School;  senior  instructors, 
Continuation  School;  and  assistants,  Continuation 
School. 

The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are:  Grad- 
uation from  a  college  or  from  a  normal  school, 
approved  by  the  board  of  superintendents,  and  evi- 
dence of  three  years'  successful  experience  in  teach- 
ing and  governing  regular  graded  day  schools. 

Work  done  for  the  Master's  Degree  in  Education, 
in  accordance  with  a  plan  approved  by  the  board  of 
superintendents,  may  be  accepted  as  equivalent;  to 
two  of  the  three  years'  successful  experience  in 
teaching  and  governing  regular  graded  day  schools; 
provided,  the  college  authorities  shall  in  each  case 
certify  to  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  required 
work  for  the  said  degree. 

This  certificate  includes  certificates  designated  • 
VIIL,  XIIL,  XV.,  XXXIII.     (See  note  under 
Certificate  XXXIII.,  Intermediate.) 


VIIL    Elementary  School,  Class  B:  To  assistants  vin.  Eiemen- 
of  day  elementary  schools  in  Grades  I.  to  VI.,  c1ZsSb.°o1' 
inclusive. 

The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are:  Grad- 
uation from  a  college  or  from  a  normal  school 
approved  by  the  board  of  superintendents,  and  evi- 
dence of  two  years'  successful  experience  in  teaching 
and  governing  regular  graded  day  schools;  or, 
graduation  from  the  Boston  Normal  School. 

This  certificate  includes  temporary  service  in 
Grades  VIL,  VIIL  and  IX.,  and  certificate  desig- 
nated XV.  (See  note  under  certificate  XXXIIL, 
Intermediate.) 
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2v  idEo?"  IX.  Elementary  School,  Special:  To  assistants 
special.  '  of  day  elementary  schools,  Grades  I.  to  VI.,  inclusive, 
and  to  assistants  and  first  assistants  of  kindergartens. 

The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are:  Grad- 
uation from  a  college  or  university  approved  by  the 
board  of  superintendents,  and  graduation  from  the 
Boston  Normal  School. 

This  certificate  includes  certificate  designated  XV. 

Note. — College  graduates  who  elect  the  course  of 
training  for  high  and  intermediate  school  service 
will  qualify  for  such  service  upon  the  completion  of 
the  required  year's  training,  by  examination  for  the 
junior  assistant  certificate. 


X.  (a.)  Kin- 
dergarten. 

X.    (6.)  Nor- 
mal, Kinder-, 
garten, 
Primary. 


XI.  Special. 


X.  (a.)  Kindergarten:  To  teachers  of  kinder- 
gartens. 

X.  (b.)  Normal,  Kindergarten-Primary:  To 
teachers  of  kindergartens  and  to  assistants  of  day 
elementary  schools  in  Grades  I.  to  III.,  inclusive. 

The  requirements  for  these  certificates  are: 

(a.)  For  the  kindergarten  certificate:  Gradua- 
tion from  a  high  school  approved  by  the  board  of 
superintendents  and  evidence  of  one  year's  experi- 
ence in  teaching  a  regular  kindergarten  subsequent 
to  graduation  from  a  kindergarten  training  school 
approved  by  the  board  of  superintendents. 

(b.)  For  the  Normal,  kindergarten-primary  cer- 
tificate: Graduation  from  the  Boston  Normal 
School  and  completion  of  the  kindergarten-primary 
course  therein. 

XL  Special:  To  members  of  the  supervising 
staff,  to  teachers  of  special  studies  and  of  special 
schools,  to  industrial  instructors  in  day  high  schools, 
and  to  vocational  instructors  and  vocational  assist- 
ants in  day  high  schools. 

The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are: 

Supervising  Staff. 
For  members  of  the  supervising  staff:   Such  as 
the  board  of  superintendents  may  determine,  except 
as  hereinafter  specified. 
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Manual  Arts. 

For  associate  director  of  manual  arts:  Gradua-  Manaal Arts- 
tion  from  an  art  school  or  from  a  manual  training 
school  approved  by  the  board  of  superintendents, 
or  evidence  of  an  equivalent  academic  education; 
and  evidence  of  five  years'  successful  supervisory 
experience*  in  teaching  drawing  or  manual  training. 

For  assistant  directors  of  manual  arts:  Gradua- 
tion from  an  art  school,  from  a  manual  training 
school  or  from  an  agricultural  school,  approved  by 
the  board  of  superintendents,  or  evidence  of  an 
equivalent  academic  education ;  and  evidence  of  four 
years'  successful  supervisory  experience*  in  teach- 
ing drawing,  manual  training,  or  agriculture. 

For  first  assistants  and  assistants  in  manual  arts: 
Graduation  from  a  school  approved  by  the  board 
of  superintendents,  or  evidence  of  equivalent 
academic  education  as  follows: — From  an  art 
school,  for  those  who  elect  freehand  drawing  as  a 
major  subject;  from  a  manual  training  school,  for 
those  who  elect  manual  training  as  a  major  subject; 
from  a  normal  school,  for  those  who  elect  correla- 
tion in  intermediate  and  prevocational  schools  as 
a  major  subject;  and  evidence  of  three  years' 
successful  supervisory  experience  as  follows:  In 
drawing,  for  those  who  elect  freehand  drawing 
as  a  major  subject;  in  manual  training,  for  those 
who  elect  manual  training  as  a  major  subject;  in 
correlation,  for  those  who  elect  correlation  in 
intermediate  and  prevocational  schools  as  a  major 
subject. 

Military  Drill. 

For  instructors  of  military  drill:  Completion  of  a  Military  Drill, 
three  years'  course  of  study  in  a  high  school  or  evi- 
dence of  an  equivalent  academic  education  or  service 
as  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States;  and  a  two  years'  course  of  instruction  in 
military  tactics  at  a  military  academy  approved  by 
the  board  of  superintendents,  or  two  years'  service  in 


*  The  direction  and  inspection  of  the  work  of  teachers. 
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a  regular  state  militia;  and  evidence  of  two  years' 
successful  experience  in  teaching  military  tactics. 

Music. 

For  assistant  directors  of  music:  Evidence  of 
academic  education  satisfactory  to  the  board  of 
superintendents,  and 

(a)  evidence  of  three  years'  supervisory  experi- 
ence* in  teaching  music,  or 

(6)  evidence  of  three  years'  successful  experience 
in  playing  in  or  conducting  an  orchestra  or  a  mili- 
tary band,  one  year  of  which  shall  have  included 
the  development  and  the  direction  of  an  orchestra  or 
of  a  military  band,  or  of  any  of  the  distinctive 
orchestral  groups,  or  of  the  distinctive  military  band 
groups. 

For  assistants  in  music :  Graduation  from  a  high 
school  approved  by  the  board  of  superintendents, 
or  evidence  of  an  equivalent  academic  education; 
and  evidence  of  two  years'  successful  supervisory 
experience*  in  teaching  music. 


Physical  Training. 

TrafnSi  -^or   assistant   directors   of   physical  training: 

Graduation  from  a  college,  university  or  medical 
school  approved  by  the  board  of  superintendents  or 
from  an  institution  of  as  high  a  grade ;  and  evidence 
of  three  years'  successful  experience  in  teaching  and 
governing  schools,  a  satisfactory  portion  of  which 
must  have  been  in  physical  training. 


Certificates  Valid  in  Day  High  Schools. 

vSid^Day      t  For    the    special    certificate    in  commercial 
High  schools,  branches :  Graduation  from  a  high  school  approved 
by  the  board  of  superintendents,  or  evidence  of  an 
equivalent  academic  education;  and  evidence  of 
♦  three  years'  successful  experience  in  teaching  and 

governing  schools  of  such  grade  or  grades  as  the 

*  The  direction  and  inspection  of  the  work  of  teachers, 
f  This  certificate  shall  be  discontinued  January  1,  1925. 
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board  of  superintendents  may  determine,  which 
experience  shall  include  at  least  one  year  in  a  day 
high  or  a  day  intermediate  school. 

Two  years  of  graduate  work  with  the  degree  of 
Master  in  Business  Administration,  in  accordance 
•  with  a  plan  approved  by  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents, may  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  one  of 
the  required  three  years'  successful  experience  in 
teaching  and  governing  regular  graded  day  schools. 

For  the  special  certificate  in  manual  arts,  drawing: 
Graduation  from  an  art  school  approved  by  the 
board  of  superintendents,  or  evidence  of  an  equiva- 
lent academic  education,  and  evidence  of  three  years' 
successful  experience  in  teaching  and  governing 
schools  of  such  grade  or  grades  as  the  board  of  super- 
intendents may  determine. 

For  the  special  certificate  in  manual  arts,  shop 
work :  Graduation  from  a  high  school  or  evidence  of 
an  equivalent  academic  education;  at  least  two 
years'  supplementary  education;  three  years'  suc- 
cessful experience  in  teaching  shop  work;  and  two 
years  of  trade  experience. 

For  the  special  certificate  in  physical  training: 
Graduation  from  a  high  school  approved  by  the 
board  of  superintendents,  or  evidence  of  an  equiv- 
alent academic  education;  graduation  from  a  school 
offering  a  course  in  physical  training  at  least  two 
years  in  length,  approved  by  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents; and  evidence  of  two  years'  successful  ex- 
perience in  teaching  physical  training  in  day  schools, 
approved  by  the  board  of  superintendents. 

For  the  special  certificate  in  salesmanship:  Grad- 
uation from  a  college  or  from  a  normal  school  ap- 
proved by  the  board  of  superintendents;  evidence 
of  three  years'  successful  experience  in  teaching  and 
governing  regular  graded  day  schools  and  successful 
completion  of  a  one-year  course  in  salesmanship  ap- 
proved by  the  board  of  superintendents,  which 
course  may  be  accepted  by  said  board  as  equivalent 
to  one  of  the  required  three  years'  experience  in 
teaching. 
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This  certificate  includes  service  as  teacher  of  sales- 
manship in  the  continuation  schools. 

Note. — Certificates  in  special  studies  valid  in 
day  high  schools  are  valid  for  the  same  subjects 
in  evening  high  schools  and  evening  elementary- 
schools,  except  for  state-aided  classes, 
industrial         For  the  industrial  instructor  in  household  science 

Instructors.  ^fo^ 

Graduation  from  a  high  school  approved  by  the 
board  of  superintendents,  or  evidence  of  an  equiv- 
alent academic  education;  graduation  from  a  three 
years'  course  of  domestic  science  in  a  normal  school 
approved  by  the  board  of  superintendents,  or  from 
a  three  years'  course  in  an  approved  normal  school, 
together  with  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  one- 
year  course  in  domestic  science  in  an  approved 
school;  and  evidence  of  three  years'  successful 
experience  in  teaching  cookery  and  the  household 
arts  connected  therewith  in  an  approved  day  high, 
continuation  or  trade  school. 

For  the  industrial  instructors  in  dressmaking  and 
millinery  certificates : 

Graduation  from  a  high  school  approved  by  the 
board  of  superintendents,  or  evidence  of  an  equiv- 
alent academic  education,  together  with 

(a.)  Graduation  from  an  institution  giving  ap- 
proved courses  in  industrial  training,  one  year's 
trade  experience,  and  one  year's  experience  in 
teaching  industrial  subjects;  or 

(b.)  Three  years'  trade  experience,  one  year  of 
training  to  teach  industrial  subjects,  and  one  year's 
experience  in  teaching  industrial  subjects;  or 

(c.)  Three  years'  successful  experience  in  teach- 
ing industrial  subjects  in  an  approved  day  high, 
continuation  or  trade  school. 

Candidates  qualifying  under  these  industrial 
instructors'  certificates  for  service  in  state-aided 
courses  must,  in  addition,  have  completed  a  train- 
ing course  satisfactory  to  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents, and  furnish  evidence  of  two  years'  trade 
experience  or  the  equivalent  in  the  branch  to  be 
taught. 
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Candidates  qualifying  under  the  industrial 
instructor  in  dressmaking  or  in  millinery  certificates 
for  service  in  state-aided  courses,  who  qualify  under 
"c"  (of  the  options  above)  must  offer  in  addition 
thereto  one  year  of  special  training  in  the  subject  to 
be  taught. 

For  the  vocational  instructor  and  vocational  as-  vocational 
sistant  in  day  high  schools  certificate:  Either  grad-  Vocational 
uation  from  a  college  or  university  approved  by  the  dS^hS* 
board  of  superintendents  or  from  an  institution  of  as  schools, 
high  a  grade,  and  evidence  of  three  years'  experience 
in  teaching,  a  satisfactory  portion  of  which  shall 
have  been  in  a  vocational  school  or  in  such  voca- 
tional work  as  the  board  of  superintendents  shall 
approve;  or,  graduation  from  a  high  school  and  a 
normal  school  approved  by  the  board  of  superintend- 
ents, and  evidence  of  five  years'  experience  in 
teaching,  a  satisfactory  portion  of  which  shall  have 
been  in  a  vocational  school  or  in  such  vocational 
work  as  the  board  of  superintendents  shall  approve. 

This  certificate  covers  the  rank  of  vocational  in- 
structor and  vocational  assistant,  Department  of 
Vocational  Guidance. 

Certificates  Valid  in  Day  Elementary  Schools  or 
Day  Intermediate  Schools  and  Classes. 

For  the  cookery  certificate:  Graduation  from  a  certificates 
high  school  approved  by  the  board  of  superintend-  Elementary 
ents,  or  evidence  of  an  equivalent  academic  educa-  intermediate 
tion,  and  graduation  from  an  approved  course  of  g^™1*  and 
instruction  in  cookery  which  covers  at  least  two 
years  of  professional  training;  and  evidence  of  one 
year's  successful  experience  in  teaching  cookery  in 
regular  graded  day  schools  subsequent  thereto, 
which  teaching  experience  requirement  may  be 
waived  for  graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School. 

For  the  sewing  certificate:  Graduation  from  a 
high  school  approved  by  the  board  of  superintend- 
ents, or  evidence  of  an  equivalent  academic  educa- 
tion; satisfactory  completion  of  an  approved  one- 
year  course  of  instruction  in  sewing;  evidence  of  one 
year's  successful  experience  in  teaching  sewing  in 
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regular  graded  day  schools  subsequent  thereto,  which 
teaching  experience  requirement  may  be  waived  for 
graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School. 

For  the  millinery  certificate:  Graduation  from  a 
high  school  approved  by  the  board  of  superintend- 
ents or  evidence  of  an  equivalent  academic  educa- 
tion, one  year  of  approved  training  for  teaching  mil- 
linery ;  and  evidence  of  one  year's  successful  experi- 
ence in  teaching  millinery  in  regular  graded  day 
schools  subsequent  thereto. 

Manual  Training  Certificates. 
Manual^  For  foreman — shop  work:    Graduation  from  a 

Certificates,  high  school  or  evidence  of  an  equivalent  academic 
education;  one  year  of  trade  experience;  four  years' 
satisfactory  experience  in  teaching  shop  work;  one 
year's  approved  attendance  upon  a  trade  school, 
technical  school,  or  shop  teachers'  training  school,  or 
one  additional  year  of  successful  experience  in  teach- 
ing shop  work  or  of  trade  experience. 

This  certificate  includes  certificate  designated  XI. 
Special:   Instructor — shop  work. 

For  instructor — shop  work:  Graduation  from  a 
high  school  or  evidence  of  an  equivalent  academic 
education;  one  year's  satisfactory  experience  in 
teaching  shop  work;  one  year  of  trade  experience  or 
approved  attendance  upon  a  trade  school,  technical 
school  or  shop  teachers'  training  school,  or  one  addi- 
tional year  of  successful  experience  in  teaching  shop 
work. 

For  instructor  of  manual  training  and  assistant 
instructor  of  manual  training:  Graduation  from  a 
high  school  approved  by  the  board  of  superintend- 
ents, or  evidence  of  an  equivalent  academic  educa- 
tion; evidence  of  one  year's  successful  experience 
in  teaching  and  governing  schools  of  such  grade  or 
grades  as  the  board  of  superintendents  may  deter- 
mine. 

Special  Class  Certificates. 
special  class     ,  For  first  assistants  in  charge,  special  classes :  Grad- 
uation from  a  high  school  approved  by  the  board 
of  superintendents,  or  evidence  of  an  equivalent 
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academic  education;  evidence  of  three  years'  suc- 
cessful experience  in  teaching  and  governing  a  class 
of  mentally  defective  children,  a  satisfactory  portion 
of  which  must  have  been  in  organization  and  charge 
of  a  special  class  center. 

For  instructors  in  special  classes:  Graduation 
from  a  high  school  approved  by  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents, or  evidence  of  an  equivalent  academic 
education;  evidence  of  one  year's  successful  expe- 
rience in  teaching  a  class  of  mentally  defective  chil- 
dren ;  or,  evidence  of  one  year's  successful  experience 
in  a  Boston  public  school  as  special  assistant  in  a 
special  class;  or,  evidence  of  two  years'  successful 
experience  in  teaching  regular  graded  day  schools, 
and  successful  completion  of  a  course  for  teachers 
of  mentally  defective  children,  approved  by  the 
board  of  superintendents. 

Principal  and  Assistant  Principal,  Horace  Mann 
School  for  the  Deaf. 

For  Principal  and  Assistant  Principal  of  the  Principal  and 
Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf :  Graduation  from  Principal, 
a  college  or  a  normal  school  approved  by  the  board  Mann 
of  superintendents,  or  evidence  of  equivalent  pro- 
fessional training;  and  evidence  of  five  years'  suc- 
cessful experience  in  teaching  and  governing  schools, 
at  least  three  years  of  which  shall  have  been  in 
schools  of  a  similar  character. 

(For  assistants  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  for 
the  Deaf,  see  certificate  XXXV.,  Horace  Mann 
School.) 

Examiner  in  Penmanship  Certificate. 

For  examiner  in  penmanship:  Graduation  from  Examiner 
a  college  or  from  a  normal  school  approved  by  the 
board  of  superintendents;  evidence  of  one  year's 
successful  experience  in  teaching  and  governing 
schools  of  such  grade  or  grades  as  the  board  of  super- 
intendents may  determine;  experience  satisfactory 
to  the  board  of  superintendents  in  examing  work 
in  penmanship. 


in 

Penmanship. 
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Certificates  Valid  in  Evening  Schools. 

certificates  For  certificates  in  (a)  bookkeeping,  commercial 
E?eniig  geography  and  commercial  law,  in  (6)  phonography 
schools.  an(j  typewriting,  and  in  (c)  penmanship:  Evidence 
of  one  year's  successful  experience  in  teaching  and 
governing  schools  of  such  grade  or  grades  as  the 
board  of  superintendents  may  determine,  or,  three 
terms  successful  experience  in  teaching  in  Boston 
evening  high  schools. 


High  s^hooing     ~X.II.    Evening  High  School,  Principal:  To  prin- 

principai.  '   cipals  of  evening  high  schools. 

The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are:  Grad- 
uation from  a  college  or  university  approved  by  the 
board  of  superintendents,  or  from  an  institution  of 
as  high  a  grade;  evidence  of  three  years'  successful 
experience  in  teaching  and  governing  schools  of  such 
grade  or  grades  as  the  board  of  superintendents  may 
determine;  evidence  of  good  administrative  ability. 
The  foregoing  requirement  with  respect  to  gradua- 
tion from  a  college  or  university  shall  not  apply  to 
holders  of  the  IV.  High  School  certificate  granted 
upon  the  completion  of  seven  years  of  permanent 
service  as  instructor  or  assistant  instructor  of  com- 
mercial branches  in  the  Boston  public  schools. 

This  certificate  includes  certificates  designated 
XIII.,  XIV.,  XV. 


xiii.  Evening     XIII.    Evening  High  School:  To  assistants  of 

High  School.  .        i  •   i        l  i 

evening  high  schools. 

The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are:  Grad- 
uation from  a  college  or  university  approved  by 
the  board  of  superintendents,  or  from  an  institution 
of  as  high  a  grade,  and  evidence  of  one  year's  suc- 
cessful experience  in  teaching  and  governing  schools 
of  such  grade  or  grades  as  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents may  determine ;  or  graduation  from  a  high 
school  and  three  years'  successful  experience  in 
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teaching  and  governing  schools  of  such  grade  or 
grades  as  the  board  of  superintendents  may  deter- 
mine. 

This  certificate  includes  certificate  designated  XV. 


XIV.  Evening  Elementary  School,  Principal:  Sen^ing 
To  principals  of  evening  elementary  schools.  principal 

The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are :  Gradua- 
tion from  a  college  or  from  a  normal  school  approved 
by  the  board  of  superintendents;  evidence  of  three 
years'  successful  experience  in  teaching  and  govern- 
ing schools  of  such  grade  or  grades  as  the  board  of 
superintendents  may  determine;  evidence  of  good 
administrative  ability. 

This  certificate  includes  certificate  designated  XV. 


XV.  Evening  Elementary  School:  To  first  assist- 
ants and  assistants  of  evening  elementary  schools. 

The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are:  Evi- 
dence of  two  years'  successful  experience  in  teach- 
ing and  governing  schools  of  such  grade  or  grades 
as  the  board  of  superintendents  may  determine. 


XVI.  Evening  School,  Special:  To  laboratory  xvl^ Evening 
assistants  of  evening  high  schools.  Special. 

The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are:  Evi- 
dence of  one  year's  successful  experience  in  similar 
work. 


XVII.    A.  Evening  School,  Limited:  To  teachers  xvii.  (a.) 
of  industrial  subjects  in  evening  elementary  schools  schooTs 
and  in  day  practical  arts  classes  organized  by  the  Limited- 
director  of  evening  schools. 

The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are:  Evi- 
dence of  four  years'  successful  experience  in  the 
practical  pursuit  of  the  industry  the  candidate  is  to 
teach. 

Candidates  for  this  certificate  shall  be  at  least 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  shall  at  the  time  of 
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appointment  or  within  one  year  thereof  be 
employed  in  the  industry  the  candidate  is  to  teach. 


eSLW6,)  xvn-  B-  Evening  School,  Limited:  To  teachers 
school  of  English  and  citizenship  in  evening  elementary 
Lhnited-  schools. 

The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are: 
Graduation  from  a  normal  school;  or,  graduation 
from  a  college  or  university  approved  by  the  board 
of  superintendents  and  evidence  of  completion  of 
courses  in  history,  civics  and  citizenship,  or,  evi- 
dence of  experience  in  teaching  satisfactory  to  the 
board  of  superintendents;  or,  graduation  from  a 
high  school  approved  by  the  board  of  superintend- 
ents, with  completion  of  an  approved  course  in 
training  for  the  teaching  of  immigrants,  or  with 
one  year's  experience  in  teaching  satisfactory  to  the 
board  of  superintendents. 

Candidates  for  this  certificate  must  be  at  least 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Certificates  XVII.,  A.,  and  XVII.,  B.  Evening 
School,  Limited,  shall  expire  on  the  thirtieth  day 
of  June  following  the  date  of  issue,  but  may  be 
extended  upon  evidence  of  successful  teaching 
experience  and  satisfactory  completion  of  a  training 
course  approved  by  the  board  of  superintendents. 


XVIII.  Evening  Elementary  School,  Interpreter: 
To  teachers  in  interpreting  languages  in  evening 
elementary  schools. 

The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are:  Grad- 
uation from  a  high  school  approved  by  the  board 
of  superintendents,  or  evidence  of  an  equivalent 
academic  education,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  English  language,  and  of  such  other  language 
or  languages  as  the  candidate  is  to  interpret.  Candi- 
dates for  this  certificate  shall  be  at  least  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  shajl  have  been  residents  of  the 
United  States  for  at  least  three  years.  These  cer- 
tificates shall  expire  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June 
following  the  date  of  issue. 
/ 


XVIII.  Even- 
ing Elemen- 
tary School, 
Interpreter. 
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XIX.  High  School,  Limited:  To  industrial  assist-  J3^ltHi 
ants  in  day  high  schools:  Industrial  instructors  in  i^ted. 
dressmaking  or  in  millinery  appointed  to  these 
ranks  prior  to  January  1,  1923,  may  become  eligible 
for  the  certificate  of  qualification  XIX.,  High 
School,  Limited,  subject  to  such  requirements  and 
examination  as  the  board  of  superintendents  may 
determine;  provided,  that  no  person  shall  be  eligible 
for  such  promotion  to  the  rank  of  industrial 
assistant,  day  high  schools,  until  she  shall  have 
served  at  least  one  full  year  on  the  maximum  of 
the  salary  of  the  rank  of  industrial  instructor. 


XX.  Evening  School  Freehand  Drawing:  To  XX.  Evening 
teachers  of  freehand  drawing  in  evening  schools.  Freehand 

The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are:  Evi-  Drawing- 
dence  of  one  year's  successful  experience  in  teaching 
and  governing  schools  of  such  grade  or  grades  as 
the  board  of  superintendents  may  determine;  or, 
evidence  of  three  years'  satisfactory  experience  in 
the  practical  pursuit  of  the  subject. 


XXI.  Nurse:  To  supervising  nurse  and  school  xxi.  Nurse, 
nurses. 

The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are:  Grad- 
uation from  a  hospital  or  similar  institution  giving 
a  course  of  instruction  in  nursing  at  least  two  years 
in  length;  and  completion  of  a  course  in  public 
school  nursing  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  superintendents,  or  at  least  six  months' 
experience  in  school  nursing. 


XXII.    Playground:   To   supervisors  of  play-  xxn.  Play- 
grounds, first  assistants  in  playgrounds,  assistants  ground* 
in  playgrounds,  assistants  in  sand  gardens,  and 
teachers  of  dramatics  and  story-telling. 

The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are:  Either 
completion  of  a  course  of  instruction  in  physical 
training  approved  by  the  board  of  superintendents 
and  evidence  of  twenty-four  weeks'  successful  ex- 
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xxni. 

Evening 

Industrial 

School. 


perience  in  charge  of  a  playground;  or  evidence  of 
thirty  weeks'  successful  experience  in  charge  of  a 
playground. 


XXIII.    Evening  Industrial  School:  To  teachers 
of  industrial  subjects  in  evening  industrial  schools. 
Certificate  discontinued,  January,  1915. 


XXIV.  Day 

Industrial 

School. 


XXV.  Tem- 
porary. 


Junior  As- 
sistant 
Certificate. 


XXIV.  Day  Industrial  School:  To  teachers  of 
industrial  or  related  subjects  in  day  industrial 
schools. 

Certificate  discontinued,  January,  1915. 


XXV.  Temporary:  To  teachers  temporarily 
serving  in  positions  of  such  rank  and  in  such  schools 
as  are  specified  in  the  certificate. 

The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are:  Such 
as  the  board  of  superintendents  may  determine. 

Junior  Assistant  Certificate. 

Holders  of  the  degree  of  Master  in  Education  ob- 
tained upon  completion  of  the  approved  course  for 
college  graduates  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
the  board  of  superintendents,  and  graduates  of  col- 
leges or  universities  who  have  successfully  pursued, 
subsequent  to  graduation,  a  year's  course  in  second- 
ary education  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master,  ap- 
proved by  the  board  of  superintendents,  may,  by 
passing  the  required  examination,  be  granted  a  cer- 
tificate qualifying  for  service  as  junior  assistant  in 
day  high  and  day  intermediate  schools,  as  teacher  of 
academic  work  in  the  trade  and  continuation  schools, 
as  substitute  and  temporary  teacher  in  day  element- 
ary schools,  and  as  teacher  in  evening  high  and 
evening  elementary  schools. 

Upon  the  completion  of  one  year  of  satisfactory 
service  under  the  junior  assistant  certificate,  holders 
of  the  Master's  degree  obtained  in  either  of  the  ways 
above  described,  may  qualify  for  the  certificate  IV. 
High  School  by  passing  the  prescribed  examinations. 
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XXVI.    Continuation  School:  To  assistants,  in-  xxvi.  con- 
structors, and  heads  of  division  (girls),  Continuation  schooL°n 
Schools;  and  to  prevocational  assistants. 

The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are:  Grad- 
uation from  a  college  or  from  a  normal  school  ap- 
proved by  the  board  of  superintendents,  and  evi- 
dence of  two  years'  successful  experience  in  teaching 
and  governing  schools  of  such  grade  or  grades  as  the 
board  of  superintendents  may  determine ;  and  suc- 
cessful completion  of  a  course  of  training  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  continuation  schools  or  of  pre- 
vocational classes  approved  by  the  board  of  super- 
intendents. 


XXVII.    Day  Clerical  School:'  To  head  instruct-  xxvil  Day 
ors  in  bookkeeping  and  head  instructors  in  pho-  school, 
nography  and  typewriting  in  day  clerical  schools. 

The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are:  Such 
successful  experience  in  teaching  commercial  or 
clerical  subjects,  professional  training  and  other 
personal  qualities  as  the  board  of  superintendents 
may  determine. 


XXVIII.    Day  Clerical  School:  To  clerical  in-  xxviii.  Day 
struct  ors  and  clerical  assistants  in  day  clerical  schoof.1 
schools. 

The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are:  Grad- 
uation from  a  high  school  approved  by  the  board 
of  superintendents,  or  evidence  of  an  equivalent 
academic  education;  and  evidence  of  three  years' 
successful  experience  in  teaching  and  governing  day 
schools  of  a  business  character  approved  by  the 
board  of  superintendents. 


XXIX.  Day  Clerical  School:  To  teachers  of  Day 
English  in  day  clerical  schools.  school. 

The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are:  Grad- 
uation from  a  high  school  approved  by  the  board 
of  superintendents,  or  from  an  institution  of  as  high 
a  grade;  and  evidence  of  three  years'  successful  ex- 
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perience  in  teaching  and  governing  day  schools  of  a 
business  character  approved  by  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents. 

Licenses. 

The  board  of  superintendents  may  issue  licenses 
as  teacher  assistants  and  as  aids  in  day  clerical 
schools  to  persons  who  present  satisfactory  evidence 
of  good  character,  health  and  citizenship,  and  who, 
upon  investigation,  shall  be  found  to  possess  the 
requisite  ability  to  assist  in  class  or  individual  in- 
struction. Licenses  shall  expire  not  later  than  the 
thirty-first  day  of  August  of  the  second  year  follow- 
ing the  date  of  issue,  and  shall  not  be  extended  or 
renewed. 


£n?Even£i  XXX.  Day  and  E vening  Industrial  Schools :  To 
industrial  shop  instructors,  helpers  and  trade  assistants,  in  day 
or  evening  industrial,  continuation  and  intermediate 
schools,  and  in  prevocational  schools  or  classes;  and 
to  vocational  assistants  in  the  Trade  School  for 
Girls. 

The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are: 

I.  Education. 

Completion  of  a  four  years'  course  in  an  approved 
secondary  school,  either  general  or  technical.  Sub- 
stantial equivalents  of  such  secondary  school  edu- 
cation will  be  accepted,  provided  that  the  evidence 
of  such  equivalent  education  be  complete  and  easily 
susceptible  of  proof. 

II.    Trade  Experience. 

Eight  years  of  all-round  trade  experience,  includ- 
ing at  least  one  year  of  experience  in  handling  ap- 
prentices or  as  foreman. 

Equivalents. 

(a.)  Successful  work  as  a  student  in  a  day  voca- 
tional school  will  be  accepted,  year  for  year,  as  an 
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equivalent  for  the  earlier  portion  of  the  required 
eight  years  of  trade  experience. 

(6.)  Half  the  time  spent  successfully  as  a  student 
in  secondary  or  technical  schools  or  in  other  formal 
courses  of  corresponding  grade,  may  be  credited 
upon  this  requirement,  not,  however,  to  reduce  it 
below  four  years  of  approved  journeyman  ex- 
perience. 

Candidates  for  this  certificate,  in  addition  to  ful- 
filling the  foregoing  requirements  (both  I.  and  II.), 
are  required  to  have  satisfactorily  completed  the 
State  training  course,  or  such  equivalent  thereof  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  board  of  superintendents. 

This  certificate  includes  certificate  designated  XI. 
Special:  Instructor — shop  work;  XVII.  Evening 
School,  Limited. 

Note. — Teachers  of  cookery  may  meet  the  experi- 
ence requirement  in  part  by  the  following  equiv- 
alents : 

(a.)  One  year's  experience  as  cook,  with  wages 
from  employer  other  than  own  family,  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  one  year's  trade  experience. 

(b.)  Two  years'  service  as  home  cook,  under 
carefully  established  conditions,  as  the  equivalent 
of  one  year's  trade  experience. 

(c.)  Two  years'  satisfactory  experience  as  aid  in 
an  approved  school,  as  the  equivalent  of  one  year's 
trade  experience. 

Only  one  year's  credit  may  be  allowed  under  each 
of  the  foregoing  items. 

This  applies  to  the  three  certificates,  XXX, 
XXXI-A  and  XXXI-B,  Day  and  Evening  Indus- 
trial Schools. 


XXXI.  A.  Day  and  Evening  Industrial  Schools:  xxxi.  a 
To  heads  of  departments,  (both  shop  and  academic),  EvLhlg 
in  the  Trade  School  for  Girls  and  to  shop  foremen  g"^£ial 
in  day  or  evening  industrial,  continuation  and  in- 
termediate schools;  and  in  prevocational  schools  or 
classes. 
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The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are: 

I.  Education. 
Graduation  from  an  approved  elementary  school, 
and  in  addition,  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
full  four  years'  course  of  an  approved  secondary 
school,  general  or  technical  or  the  equivalent  of  such 
secondary  school  education;  and  in  addition,  evi- 
dence of  such  approved  supplementary  education 
as  will  enable  the  candidate  to  teach  shop  related 
subjects  ordinarily  presented  in  technical  courses  in 
high  schools,  and 

II.    Trade  Experience. 
Eight  years  of  approved  all-round  trade  experi- 
ence, of  which  two  years  shall  have  been  experience 
in  (one  or  both)  teaching  trade  processes  or  as 
foreman. 

Equivalents. 

(a.)  Successful  work  as  a  student  in  a  day  voca- 
tional school  will  be  accepted,  year  for  year,  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  earlier  part  of  the  required  eight 
years  of  trade  experience. 

(6.)  Half  the  time  spent  successfully  as  a  student 
in  secondary  or  technical  schools,  or  in  other  formal 
courses  of  corresponding  grade,  may  be  credited 
upon  this  requirement,  not,  however,  to  reduce  it 
below  four  years  of  approved  journeyman  experi- 
ence. 

Candidates  for  this  certificate,  in  addition  to  ful- 
filling the  foregoing  requirements  are  required  to 
have  satisfactorily  completed  the  State  training 
course,  or  such  equivalent  thereof  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  board  of  superintendents. 

This  certificate  includes  certificates  designated 
XI.  Special:  Foreman — shop  work;  XI.  Special: 
Instructor — shop  work;  XXX.  Day  and  Evening 
Industrial  Schools. 


D?yxindB'  XXXI.  B.  Day  and  Evening  Industrial  Schools. 
fnduitSai  division  heads,  division  foremen,  and  shop 

school"3       superintendent  in  the  Boston  Trade  School;  to 
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co-operative  instructors  and  co-ordinators  in  day- 
high  schools;  and  to  division  foremen  and  heads 
of  division  in  the  Continuation  School. 

I.  Education. 

Graduation  from  an  approved  elementary  school, 
and  in  addition,  graduation  from  an  approved  sec- 
ondary school,  general  or  technical,  having  a  four 
years'  course  or  the  equivalent  of  such  secondary 
education ;  and  in  addition,  evidence  of  such  supple- 
mentary education  as  shall  enable  the  candidate  to 
teach  shop  related  subjects  ordinarily  presented  in 
technical  courses  one  year  beyond  high  school  work. 

II.    Trade  Experience. 

Eight  years  of  approved  all-round  trade  experi- 
ence of  which  one  year  shall  have  been  experience  in 
handling  apprentices  or  as  foreman  and  three  years 
shall  have  been  experience  in  teaching  trade  proc- 
esses, provided  that  in  lieu  of  the  three  years'  ex- 
perience in  teaching  trade  processes,  candidates  may 
offer  two  years  of  experience  as  foreman,  and  one 
year  of  executive  work  in  industry. 

Equivalents. 

(a.)  Successful  work  as  a  student  in  a  day  voca- 
tional school  will  be  accepted,  year  for  year,  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  earlier  portion  of  the  required 
eight  years  of  trade  experience. 

(6.)  Half  the  time  spent  successfully  as  a  student 
in  secondary  or  technical  schools  or  in  other  formal 
courses  of  corresponding  grade,  may  be  credited 
upon  this  requirement,  not  however  to  reduce  it 
below  four  years  of  approved  journeyman  experi- 
ence. 

Candidates  for  this  certificate,  in  addition  to  ful- 
filling the  foregoing  requirements  are  required  to 
have  satisfactorily  completed  the  State  training 
course  or  such  equivalent  thereof  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  board  of  superintendents. 

This  certificate  includes  certificates  designated 
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XI.  Special:  Foreman — shop  work;  XI.  Special: 
Instructor — shop  work;  XXX.  Day  and  Evening 
Industrial  Schools;  XXXI.  A.  Day  and  Eve- 
ning Industrial  Schools. 

Licenses. 

The  board  of  superintendents  may  issue  licenses 
to  serve  as  student  aids  in  the  Trade  School  for 
Girls  and  as  special  assistants  in  mechanical  or  in- 
dustrial departments  in  day  high  schools  and  in  the 
Boston  Trade  School  to  persons  who  present  satis- 
factory evidence  of  good  character,  health  and  citi- 
zenship as  follows : 

(a)  To  serve  as  student  aid  in  the  Trade  School 
for  Girls :  To  advanced  students  in  that  school. 

(b)  To  serve  as  special  assistant  in  mechanical 
or  industrial  departments  in  day  high  schools  and  in 
the  Boston  Trade  School:  To  graduates  of  said 
schools. 

Licenses  shall  expire  on  the  thirty-first  day  of 
August  of  the  second  year  following  the  date  of  issue. 


Da^ndEven-  *XXXII.  A.  Day  and  Evening  Industrial 
ing  Industrial  Schools:  Certificate  discontinued  January,  1921. 

Schools. 


D™dEBVen-  *XXXIL  B.  Day  and  Evening  Industrial 
ing  industrial  Schools:  Certificate  discontinued  June,  1920. 

Schools. 


xxxiii.  in-       XXXIII.    Intermediate.    To  assistants  in  day 
erme  la  e"     intermediate  schools,  and  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII 
in  day  elementary  schools. 
The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are: 
Graduation  from  a  college  or  from  a  normal  school 
approved  by  the  board  of  superintendents ;  and  evi- 
dence of  three  years'  successful  experience  in  teach- 
ing and  governing  regular  graded  day  schools. 

Work  done  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Education, 
in  accordance  with  a  plan  approved  by  the  board 

*  The  rights  and  privileges  of  holders  of  certificates  XXXII.-A  and 
XXXII.-B.  shall  not  be  adversely  affected  by  the  discontinuance  of  these 
certificates. 
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of  superintendents,  may  be  accepted  as  equivalent 
to  two  of  the  three  years'  successful  experience  in 
teaching  and  governing  regular  graded  day  schools, 
provided  the  college  authorities  shall  in  each  case 
certify  to  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  required 
work  for  the  said  degree. 

This  certificate  includes  certificates  VIII.  and  XV. 

Note:  Holders  of  certificates  of  qualification 
issued  prior  to  January,  1918,  which  at  the  time  of 
granting  covered  service  in  the  upper  grades  in 
elementary  schools  are  eligible  for  appointment  to 
intermediate  schools  or  classes,  either  by  transfer  or 
by  appointment. 


XXXIV.    Day  and  Evening  Industrial  Schools,  x^Y^** 
Physical  Training:  To  teachers  of  physical  training  Industrial 
in  day  and  evening  industrial  schools.  IhytiSa 

The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are:  Gradua-  Trainin*- 
tion  from  a  high  school  approved  by  the  board  of 
superintendents,  or  evidence  of  an  equivalent  aca- 
demic education ;  satisfactory  completion  of  a  course 
in  physical  training  at  least  two  years  in  length,  or 
its  equivalent,  approved  by  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents; and  evidence  of  two  additional  years  of 
practical  experience  in  corrective  medical  gymnastics 
and  social  welfare  work. 

Candidates  for  this  certificate,  in  addition  to  ful- 
filling the  foregoing  requirements,  are  required  to 
have  satisfactorily  completed  an  approved  course  of 
training  in  theory  and  practice  of  the  operation  of 
industrial,  trade  and  continuation  schools;  provided, 
that  one  year's  experience  in  teaching  in  industrial, 
trade  or  continuation  schools,  approved  by  the  board 
of  superintendents,  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the 
completion  of  an  approved  course  in  training. 


XXXV.  Horace  Mann  School:  To  assistants  in  xxxv. 
the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf.  few! 

The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are:  Gradua- 
tion from  a  high  school  approved  by  the  board  of 
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superintendents  and  completion  of  a  course  in  train- 
ing for  the  teaching  of  the  deaf,  approved  by  the 
board  of  superintendents,  and  evidence  of  two  years' 
successful  experience  in  teaching  and  governing  oral 
classes  in  graded  schools  for  the  deaf;  or,  evidence 
of  one  year's  successful  experience  in  teaching  in  the 
Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Sect.  81.  1.  A  satisfactory  certificate  in  peda- 
gogy or  a  diploma  from  the  Boston  Normal  School, 
or  from  a  state  normal  school  in  Massachusetts,  is 
accepted  as  equivalent  to  one  year's  successful  ex- 
perience in  teaching  and  governing  schools,  except 
when  two  years'  credit  is  allowed  for  the  IV.  High 
School  certificate  for  work  done  for  the  master's 
degree  in  education. 

2.  Certificates  issued  to  directors  or  heads  of  de- 
partments include  certificates  issued  to  assistant 
directors  or  other  teachers  in  the  same  department. 

Sect.  82.  1.  Certificates  of  qualification  shall 
be  signed  by  the  superintendent  and  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  board  of  superintendents,  and  no  cer- 
tificate shall  be  signed  in  blank. 

2.  The  holder  of  a  certificate  is  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment as  a  member  of  the  supervising  staff, 
or  as  a  permanent,  temporary  or  substitute  teacher 
in  the  day,  evening  or  continuation  schools,  or  in 
playgrounds;  provided,  that  the  rank  to  which  the 
appointment  is  made  is  included  in  the  certificate 
which  the  candidate  holds. 

Sect.  83.  1.  The  names  of  persons  successfully 
passing  the  prescribed  examinations  and  obtaining 
certificates  rendering  them  eligible  to  appointment 
to  permanent  positions  in  the  day  school  service 
shall  be  arranged  by  the  board  of  superintendents  in 
suitable  graded  eligible  lists  in  the  order  of  their  re- 
spective qualifications,  as  ascertained  by  such  exami- 
nations. 

2.  The  names  of  graduates  of  the  Boston  Nor- 
mal School  shall  be  arranged  by  the  board  of  super- 
intendents in  suitable,  graded  eligible  lists  in  the 
order  of  their  respective  qualifications,  and  shall 
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annually  in  June-be  regraded  upon  such  lists.  Such 
graduates  may  obtain  positions  upon  other  eligible 
lists  under  the  conditions  prescribed  for  other  candi- 
dates. 

3.    The  name  of  no  person  shall  appear  upon  Exceptions  to 
more  than  one  list  of  persons  eligible  for  appoint-  ?nTeoniyPPonar" 
ment  to  positions  of  a  given  rank;  provided,  that  the  onellst- 
holder  of  a  high  school  certificate,  a  junior  assistant 
certificate  or  an  intermediate  certificate  may,  by  re- 
examination, be  listed  in  any  group  of  subjects  in 
which  he  has  passed  a  major  examination. 

Sect.  84.    1.    The  names  of  persons  holding  cer-  ^^^^ 
tificates  which  include  certificates  of  lower  grades  Swer"  18 
may,  upon  request,  be  included  in  the  eligible  list  giades' 
of  such  lower  grade  or  grades  according  to  the  mark- 
ing of  such  holders  of  certificates  in  their  respective 
examinations,  but  they  shall  not  be  entitled  to  a 
higher  standing  on  such  lower  list  or  lists  by  reason 
of  their  holding  higher  grade  certificates. 

Sect.  85.  1.  Certificates  shall  cease  to  be  valid  ^m«t£.of 
as  follows: 

Certificates  issued  on  examination  after  June  1, 
1906,  shall  cease  to  be  valid  on  the  thirtieth  day  of 
June  of  the  sixth  year  following  the  date  of  issue; 
provided,  that  no  certificate  shall  remain  valid  after 
the  thirtieth  day  of  June  next  following  the  fortieth 
birthday  of  the  holder  thereof,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided,  and  that  this  limitation  as  to  age  shall  not 
affect  the  validity  of  certificates  issued  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1909,  nor  the  validity  of  certificates  which 
do  not  render  the  holders  eligible  for  appointment 
to  permanent  positions  in  the  day  school  service,  nor 
the  validity  of  certificates  hereafter  issued  to  mem- 
bers of  the  supervising  staff  or  teachers  in  perma- 
nent day  school  service.* 

2.  Certificates  issued  on  examination  prior  to 
June  1,  1906,  ceased  to  be  valid  on  the  thirtieth  day 
of  June  of  the  second  year  following  the  date  of 
issue,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

*  For  validity  of  elementary  school  certificates  held  by  teachers  appointed 
to  the  Continuation  School,  see  Section  356,  Paragraph  2  of  the  Regulations. 
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3.  Certificates  issued  to  graduates  of  the  Boston 
Normal  School  prior  to  June  1,  1906,  ceased  to  be 
valid  June  30,  1912. 

4.  Certificates  issued  to  graduates  of  the  Boston 
Normal  School  after  June  1,  1906,  shall  cease  to  be 
valid  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  of  the  sixth  year 
following  the  date  of  issue,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

5.  Certificates  issued  on  examination  prior  to 
June  1,  1906,  and  valid  on  that  date  by  reason  of 
renewal  or  of  service  in  the  Boston  public  schools, 
ceased  to  be  valid  June  30,  1908,  except  that  regu- 
lar high  school  certificates  held  by  teachers  serving 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  in  permanent 
positions  in  the  day  elementary  schools,  ceased  to 
be  valid  June  30,  1912,  except  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

6.  The  validity  of  certificates  issued  prior  to  j 
June  1,  1906,  which  include  positions  in  day  schools 
of  a  different  class,  but  which  also  include  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  holder  thereof  is  employed, 
expired  with  respect  to  such  day  schools  of  a  differ-  1 
ent  class  on  June  30,  1912;  nor  shall  the  validity  of  1 
any  certificate  issued  after  June  1,  1906,  extend  J 
beyond  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  of  the  sixth  year  j 
following  the  date  of  issue  by  reason  of  the  service  ] 
of  the  holder  thereof  in  schools  of  a  different  class  I 
than  that  in  which  the  holder  is  employed.* 

7.  Certificates  under  which  appointments  are  | 
made  to  permanent  positions  in  the  day  school  1 
service,  and  certificates  of  a  higher  grade,  but  includ-  [ 
ing  the  position  in  which  the  holder  thereof  is  em- 
ployed, shall  remain  valid  with  respect  to  the  class  • 
of  schools  in  which  the  holder  thereof  is  employed 
during  the  term  of  such  service. 

8.  Certificates,  except  those  under  which  ap-  j 
pointments  are  made  to  permanent  positions  in  the  I 
day  school  service,  cease  to  be  valid  when  the  names  j 
of  the  holders  are  permanently  removed  from  the  ! 
eligible  lists. 


*  For  validity  of  elementary  school  certificates  held  by  teachers  appointed 
to  the  Continuation  School,  see  Section  356,  Paragraph  2  of  the  Regulations. 
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9.  Certificates  are  non-renewable,  and  any  certifi-  certificates 
cate  may  be  revoked  by  the  board  of  superintend-  able;  may  be 
ents  if,  in  its  opinion,  the  good  of  the  service  so  revoked- 
demands. 

Sect.  86.    1.  Temporary  certificates  and  licenses  Temporary 
may  be  granted  by  the  board  of  superintendents  and  licenses, 
under  such  conditions  as  it  may  determine,  which 
shall  entitle  the  holders  thereof  to  serve  in  tempo- 
ary  positions  of  such  rank  and  in  such  schools  as 
may  be  specified. 

2.  Temporary  certificates  shall  be  valid  for  such 
length  of  time  as  the  board  of  superintendents  shall 
determine,  but  not  beyond  the  thirtieth  day  of  June 
of  the  sixth  year  following  the  date  of  issue.  Licenses 
shall  not  extend  beyond  the  thirty-first  day  of 
August  of  the  second  year  following  the  date  of  issue. 

Eligible  Lists. 

Sect.  87.  1.  No  person  shall,  after  January  1,  ^Som6"*3 
1909,  except  as  hereinafter  provided  in  this  section,  eligible  lists, 
be  appointed  to  a  permanent  position  as  a  member 
of  the  supervising  staff  or  as  a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  whose  name  does  not  head  the  proper 
eligible  list,  and  who  is  willing  to  accept  such  ap- 
pointment; provided,  that  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
superintendent  there  is  good  reason  why  such  person 
should  not  be  appointed,  he  shall  so  certify  to  the 
Board,  whereupon  the  same  procedure  shall  be  fol- 
lowed with  respect  to  the  second  person  on  the  list, 
but  the  person  appointed  shall  be  one  of  the  first 
three  on  said  list  willing  to  accept  appointment;  nor  Age  limitation, 
shall  any  person  be  appointed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  to  take  effect  later  than 
the  thirtieth  day  of  June  following  the  fortieth 
birthday  of  such  person;  provided,  however,  that 
these  restrictions  shall  not  affect  the  promotion  of 
a  permanent  teacher  to  a  higher  rank  in  a  school 
of  the  same  class  as  that  in  which  such  teacher  is 
already  employed;  and  provided  further,  that  the 
limitation  as  to  age  shall  not  affect  the  promotion 
of  permanent  teachers  to  any  position  in  the  public 
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schools,  nor  the  validity  of  certificates  issued  prior 
to  January  1,  1909. 

2.  Re-entrants  to  permanent  service  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  265,  paragraphs  1  and  2,  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  age  limitation  restriction  of 
the  foregoing  paragraph. 

3.  Eligible  lists  of  candidates  with  their  respec- 
tive ratings  shall  be  annually  prepared  by  the  board 
of  superintendents  in  the  month  of  June,  and  ap- 
pointments of  teachers  and  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff  shall  be  made  from  such  lists  in  effect  at 
the  time  the  appointments  are  made;  provided,  that 
the  names  of  candidates  successfully  passing  pre- 
scribed examinations  shall  from  time  to  time  as 
examinations  occur,  be  added  to  said  lists  on  the 
dates  upon  which  the  results  of  such  examina- 
tions and  the  rating 'of  the  candidates  shall  be 
reported  by  the  board  of  superintendents  to  the 
Board. 

4.  The  names  of  persons  appointed  to  perma- 
nent positions  in  the  day  school  service  shall  be 
removed  from  the  eligible  lists.  A  person  whose 
name  appears  upon  such  lists  may,  upon  request, 
have  the  same  removed  therefrom  at  any  time,  and 
may,  on  written  application,  have  it  restored  to  the 
next  eligible  lists  in  June  of  any  year  during  the 
life  of  the  certificate  with  the  same  rating  as  before  ; 
or,  if  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Normal  School,  with 
such  rerating  as  the  board  of  superintendents  may 
determine;  provided,  that  such  restoration  shall  not 
affect  the  validity  of  the  certificate,  and  shall  not 
operate  to  extend  the  original  period  for  which  the 
certificate  is  valid. 

5.  Appointments  as  principal  or  teachers  in 
the  Normal  School,  as  director,  associate  director, 
first  assistant  director,  or  assistant  director  of  a 
special  subject  or  department,  as  supervisor  or 
assistant  supervisor  of  a  special  subject  or  depart- 
ment, as  medical  inspector  of  special  classes,  as 
supervising  nurse,  and  as  supervisor  in  charge  of 
playgrounds,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  restrictions 
of  paragraph  1  of  this  section. 
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6.    The  names  of  persons  appointed  as  substi-  Names  of 

r   •  _  ^  sr  m   _  <  appointees  to 

tutes,  as  temporary  teachers,  as  special  assistants  temporary 
in  day  elementary  schools,  or  as  teachers  in  evening  remain  on 
schools,  or  in  playgrounds,  shall  not  be  removed  eli^iblelists 
from  their  respective  eligible  lists  because  of  such 
appointment. 

Sect.  88.    1.    The  name  of  any  person  appear-  Removal  of 
ing  upon  any  eligible  list  who  has  failed  of  selection  eligible  lists 
on  three  separate  occasions  when  another  person  wh^auS: 
on  said  list  has  been  selected  and  appointed,  shall  rSSe  thi°ee 
be  dropped  from  said  list  by  action  of  the  board  of  offers  of 
superintendents,  and  shall  not  be  restored  thereto  emp  oyment' 
except  by  another  examination.    The  name  of  any 
person  that  has  been  upon  any  eligible  list  six  years 
shall  be  removed  therefrom,  and  may  be  restored 
thereto  only  by  examination.    The  name  of  any 
person  appearing  on  any  eligible  list  who  has  refused 
three  offers  of  permanent  employment  shall,  by 
action  of  the  board  of  superintendents,  be  dropped 
from  said  list  for  the  remainder  of  the  current  school 
year. 

2.    Any  person  taking  more  than  one  examination  candidates 
of  the  same  class  shall  be  rated  on  the  eligible  fat2t°n 
list  of  that  class  solely  upon  the  results  of  the  latest examination- 
examination;  provided,  that  holders  of  the  certifi- 
cate of  qualification  IV.  High  School,  XXV.  Junior 
Assistant,  and  XXXIII.   Intermediate,  may  by  re- 
examination, obtain  a  rating  in  more  than  one  group 
under  said  certificates;  and  provided  further,  that  if 
a  person  holding  a  valid  certificate  of  qualification 
shall,  upon  re-examination  for  a  certificate  of  the 
same  grade,  obtain  a  rating  lower  than  that  held  at 
the  time  of  such  re-examination,  he  may,  in  tjie  dis- 
cretion of  the  board  of  superintendents,  retain  his 
original  rating  and  the  results  of  the  second  examina- 
tion shall  be  disregarded. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Duties  of  Business  Agent. 
Section  90.    1.    The  business  agent  shall  be  the  jj£^jje 
executive  officer  of  the  Board  in  charge  of  the  ac-  omceiC!a 
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counts,  receipt  of  income,  preparation  of  the  pay 
rolls,  purchase,  storing,  and  distribution  of  supplies, 
including  printing,  postage,  and  the  transportation 
of  pupils. 

Sect.  91.  1.  He  shall  furnish  a  bond  in  the 
sum  of  twenty  thousand  (20,000)  dollars  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  his  duties.  The  premium 
on  such  bond  shall  be  paid  by  the  city. 

Sect.  92.  1.  He  shall  keep  a  complete  set  of 
accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
Board,  which  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  members  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  93.  1.  He  shall  prepare  all  pay  rolls  and 
examine  all  bills  of  expenditure,  certify  to  their 
correctness  in  all  respects,  and  prepare  requisitions 
on  the  city  auditor  for  the  payment  of  pay  rolls  and 
accounts  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Board. 

Sect  94.  1.  Requisitions  for  books,  printing, 
postage,  fuel,  and  materials  of  every  description 
required  for  use  by  any  officer  or  in  any  school  or 
department  shall  be  subject  to  his  approval.  He 
shall  fill  such  requisitions  as  he  shall  approve, 
within  the  limits  of  the  appropriations  made  there- 
for. 

Sect.  95.  1.  He  shall  cause  to  be  delivered  in 
good  order  to  officers  of  the  Board,  to  teachers, 
members  of  the  supervising  staff  and  custodians,  up- 
on proper  requisitions,  such  printing,  postage,  books, 
fuel,  and  supplies  as  may  be  required  and  necessary ; 
shall  keep  an  account  of  the  cost  thereof  and  the 
quantity  delivered  to  each  officer,  department  or 
school;  provided,  that  only  such  text  and  supple- 
mentary books  shall  be  purchased  for  use  in  the 
schools  as  shall  have  been  duly  authorized  by  the 
Board;  and  only  such  reference  books  and  educa- 
tional material  as  shall  have  been  authorized  by  the 
board  of  superintendents. 

Sect.  96.  1.  He  shall  obtain  and  keep  on  file 
proper  receipts  for  all  articles  delivered  by  him. 

Sect.  97.  1.  He  shall  keep  a  careful  oversight 
of  all  expenditures  and  all  costs,  and  shall  call  the 
attention  of  the  Board  to  any  expense  which  may 
seem  to  him  unnecessary,  wasteful,  or  in  excess 
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of  proper  requirements;  and  whenever  the  amount 
for  any  item  in  the  annual  appropriation  order 
shall  have  been  wholly  expended,  shall  immedi- 
ately report  that  fact  to  the  Board. 

Sect.  98.    1.    He  shall  submit  to  the  Board  a  Make  monthly 
monthly  comparative  statement  of  appropriations,  statements  of 
expenditures,  and  unexpended  balances  to  date,  andexpend^"8 
and  for  the  corresponding  period  in  the  previous  tures- 
year,  arranged  under  the  following  headings:  Sal- 
aries of  instructors,  salaries  of  officers,  salaries  of 
custodians,  fuel,  light,  supplies  and  incidentals,  and 
such  other  items  as  appear  in  the  annual  appropria- 
tion order.   He  shall  include  in  these  reports  such 
recommendations  tending  to  a  more  economical  ex- 
penditure of  appropriations  as  he  may  deem  ex- 
pedient. 

Sect.  99.    1.    He  shall  annually  prepare  and  sub-  submit  esti- 
mit  to  the  Board  at  the  beginning  of  each  financial  probable  cost 
year  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be  practicable,  de-  Sinceo?6" 
tailed  estimates  showing  the  probable  cost  of  the  sch0Dl  system- 
maintenance  of  the  school  system  for  the  current 
financial  year  based  on  the  conditions  existing  as  of 
December  1  preceding. 

2.    He  shall  annually  prepare  and  submit  to  the  ^mit 
Board  at  the  last  regular  meeting  in  February  Or  aS  appropriation 
soon  thereafter  as  may  be  practicable,  an  itemized  order* 
appropriation  order  prepared  under  the  instructions 
of  the  Board,  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  school 
system  for  the  current  financial  year  with  the  de- 
tailed estimates  of  the  probable  cost  of  the  several 
items. 

Sect.  100.    1.    He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  *£^ized 
of  expenditures  under  the  various  items  included  m  accounts  of 
the  annual  appropriation  order,  and  shall  classify  expenditures- 
and  record  all  expenditures  of  the  Board  in  such 
manner  as  to  make  the  cost  of  various  departments 
and  units  of  the  school  system  and  items  of  its  ad- 
ministration readily  ascertainable  and  available  for 
comparison. 

Sect.  101.    1.    He  shall  consider  and  report  upon  *2j^°£ted 
any  proposition  relating  to  an  extension  of  or  change  •expenditures, 
in  the  school  system  involving  additional  expense, 
or  a  contemplated  expenditure  for  which  provision 
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has  not  been  made  in  the  annual  appropriation  order, 
before  final  action  thereon  shall  be  taken. 

Sect.  102.  1.  He  shall,  before  approving  the 
payment  of  the  salary  of  a  teacher,  or  member  of 
the  supervising  staff,  or  other  person  who  is  absent 
on  leave  granted  by  the  superintendent,  obtain  from 
the  superintendent  a  written  statement  that  such 
leave  has  been  granted. 

Sect.  103.  1.  He  shall  make  out  bills  for  the 
tuition  of  non-resident  pupils  in  the  schools,  receipt 
for  amounts  received  from  such  source,  and  pay  the 
same  over  to  the  city  collector,  taking  his  receipt 
therefor,  or  transfer  the  bills  to  the  city  collector 
for  collection. 

Sect.  104.  1.  Except  as  hereinafter  provided, 
he  shall  make  all  purchases  by  written  orders  which 
shall  be  in  triplicate.  The  original  order  shall  be 
transmitted  to  and  become  the  property  of  the  party 
to  whom  the  order  is  issued.  The  duplicate  shall  be 
retained  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  bill  when 
rendered.  The  triplicate  shall  be  sent  to  the  supply 
room  for  use  in  checking  the  receipt  of  supplies  and 
receipting  therefor.  Orders  shall  be  numbered  con- 
secutively. The  business  agent  may,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, delegate  to  teachers  or  members  of  the 
supervising  staff  such  part  of  his  authority  to  make 
purchases  as  he  may  deem  expedient.  Such  dele- 
gated authority  shall  be  exercised  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  business  agent  and  he  shall  be  responsible 
therefor. 

Sect.  105.  1.  He  shall  attach  to  every  bill  for 
supplies  or  materials  furnished  under  his  direction, 
a  certificate  that  such  supplies  or  materials  have 
been  actually  purchased  and  delivered  under  an 
order  issued  by  him  of  a  certain  number  and  date 
in  accordance  with  a  contract,  agreement,  or  ac- 
cepted estimate;  and  if  there  is  no  written  contract, 
agreement,  or  estimate,  that  the  prices  charged  are 
reasonable  and  not  in  excess  of  current  or  market 
rates. 

Sect.  106.  1.  He  shall  annually,  or  from  time 
to  time,  unless  the  chairman  of  the  Board  shall 
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otherwise  direct,  advertise  in  the  City  Record,  pub- 
lished in  the  city  of  Boston,  for  proposals  to  furnish 
any  article  or  articles,  except  text,  reference  and 
supplementary  books,  the  estimated  cost  of  which 
shall  be  in  excess  of  one  thousand  (1,000)  dollars. 

Sect.  107.  1.  He  shall,  if  possible,  obtain  com-  obtain  com- 
petitive bids  for  furnishing  any  article  or  articles,  petltlve  blds- 
the  estimated  cost  of  which  shall  be  in  excess  of  one 
hundred  (100)  dollars;  provided,  however,  that  he 
may,  in  his  discretion,  continue  to  purchase  such 
articles  in  accordance  with  competitive  bids  pre- 
viously received  when,  in  his  opinion,  it  is  for  the 
interests  of  the  city  to  do  so. 

Sect.  108.    !.•  He  shall  retain  on  file  in  his  office,  me  proposals, 
and  open  to  inspection  by  members  of  the  Board, 
all  proposals  received  by  him,  until  such  proposals 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Board  or  be  required  by 
,the  city  auditor. 

Sect.  109    1.    He  shall  receipt  for  amounts  re-  Receipt  for 
ceived  by  him  from  the  sale  of  books  or  from  other  i™°™ed. 
sources,  and  pay  the  same  over  to  the  city  collector, 
taking  his  receipt  therefor. 

Sect.  110.  1.  He  shall,  annually  in  the  month  Make  annual 
of  March,  submit  to  the  Board  a  detailed  report  of  reporL 
the  appropriations,  income  and  expenditures  of  the 
Board  for  the  year  ending  January  31  next  pre- 
ceding, with  such  suggestions  relating  thereto  as  he 
may  deem  expedient.  This  report  shall  contain  a 
statement  of  the  cost  of  books,  fuel,  and  other  mate- 
rials furnished  and  charged  to  the  various  officers, 
schools,  and  departments,  the  disposition  of  the 
same,  and  an  inventory  of  the  stock  then  on  hand. 

Sect.  111.    1.    The  books  and  accounts  of  the  Auditing  of 
business  agent  shall  be  audited  quarterly  by  certified  accounts- 
public  accountants  selected  by  the  Board. 

Sect.  112.    1.    He  may  appoint  a  chief  account-  Appoint 
ant  and  such  assistants  as  shall  be  necessary,  sub-  a3SIStants- 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

2.    He  may  delegate  to  the  chief  accountant  such  Delegated 
part  of  his  authority  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  authonty- 
which  shall  be  exercised  under  the  direction  of  the 
business  agent  who  shall  be  responsible  therefor. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
Duties  of  Schoolhouse  Custodian. 

Section  115.  1.  The  schoolhouse  custodian 
shall  be  the  executive  officer  of  the  Board  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  care  and  custody  of  land  and 
buildings  used  for  school  purposes  and  the  admin- 
istration building. 

2.  He  shall  exercise  general  supervision  and  con- 
trol over  the  custodians  and  their  assistants,  and 
matrons  employed  in  the  several  school  buildings 
and  the  administration  building;  see  that  the 
rules  and  regulations  for  their  government  are  en- 
forced, and  report  to  the  Board,  in  writing,  cases  of 
negligence  or  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  such  em- 
ployees. 

Sect.  116.  1.  He  shall,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Board,  appoint,  transfer  and  remove  custodi- 
ans and  matrons,  and  may  make  temporary  appoint- 
ments of  such  employees  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
ten  days,  which  shall  be  reported  to  the  Board. 

Sect.  117.  1.  He  may  reprimand  or  suspend, 
with  or  without  pay,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  fif- 
teen days,  any  custodian  or  matron,  and  shall  im- 
mediately report  such  action  to  the  Board  in  writing, 
with  the  reasons  therefor. 

Sect.  118.  1.  He  shall  visit  and  inspect  the 
school  buildings  from  time  to  time,  and  as  fre- 
quently as  circumstances  shall  permit,  and  shall  ad- 
vise and  instruct  custodians  and  matrons  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties. 

Sect.  119.  1.  He  shall  countersign  requisitions 
for  fuel  and  custodians'  supplies  required  for  use  in 
the  several  schools. 

Sect.  120.  1.  He  shall  be  in  his  office  at  least 
one  hour  each  week  day,  which  hour  shall  be  regular. 

Sect.  121.  1.  He  shall  keep  in  his  office  dupli- 
cate keys  of  school  buildings  and  of  the  rooms 
therein. 

Sect.  122.  1.  He  shall  keep  full  and  complete 
records  of  the  business  of  his  office,  which  shall  be 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  members  of  the  Board. 
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Sect.  123.    1.    He  may  appoint  such  assistants  f^JJ^t 
as  shall  be  neecssary,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
Duties  of  Board  of  Apportionment. 

Section  125.    1.    The  board  of  apportionment  Membership, 
shall  consist  of  the  superintendent,  two  assistant 
superintendents  assigned  by  the  superintendent,  and 
the  business  agent. 

2.  The  superintendent  shall  be  chairman  eX  Chairman. 
officio,  and  when  present  shall  preside  at  meetings 

of  said  board. 

3.  A  quorum  of  the  board  of  apportionment  shall  Quorum, 
consist  of  three  members. 

4.  The  secretary  of  the  Board  shall  be  secretary  Secretary, 
of  the  board  of  apportionment,  shall  keep  its  records 

and  have  the  custody  of  its  files  and  documents. 

5.  Meetings  of  the  board  of  apportionment  shall  Meetings, 
be  held  at  the  call  of  the  chairman. 

Sect.    126.    1.    The   board   of   apportionment  submit  sw*. 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Board  at  the  begin-  of  proposed 
ning  of  each  financial  year  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  ^tension^and 
may  be  practicable,  a  statement  showing  the  cost  e^oo\llstem.' 
of  all  proposed  additions  to  and  extensions  and 
expansions       the  school  system,  including  addi- 
tional teachers  or  other  expenses  necessary  to  meet 
the  estimated  growth  of  the  system,  which  state- 
ment shall  also  include  any  reductions  or  economies 
which  may  be  deemed  desirable. 

Sect.  127.    1.    The  board  of  apportionment  shall  ^f^1^ 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Board  at  the  beginning  b^sinf^d 
of  each  financial  year  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be  furnishings 
practicable,  a  list  of  additional  school  accommoda-  neSKary. 
tions,  both  permanent  and  temporary,  including 
lands,  buildings,  yards,  and  furnishings  which  it 
may  deem  necessary. 

Sect.  128.    1.    The  board  of  apportionment  shall  ^Jj™1^. 
have  general  control  of  the  appropriations  made  tions. 
by  the  Board  for  supplies  and  incidentals,  and  may 
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[Chap.  VIII. 


make  such  transfers  as  it  may  deem  expedient 
within  such  appropriations. 

Sect.  129.  1.  The  board  of  apportionment 
shall  annually  apportion  the  income  of  the  Bowdoin, 
Degrand  and  Gibson  Funds  among  the  schools 
entitled  to  share  therein. 

Sect.  130.  1.  The  board  of  apportionment 
shall  approve  requisitions  made  by  principals  of 
schools  or  districts,  or  by  directors  or  heads  of 
departments,  for  supplies  and  other  materials  not 
commonly  furnished  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  regulations. 

Sect.  131.  1.  The  business  agent  shall  present 
a  monthly  statement  to  each  member  of  the  board 
of  apportionment,  showing  the  balance  available 
for  each  school  or  district  under  the  appropriation 
for  supplies  and  incidentals. 

Sect.  132.  1.  The  business  agent  shall  inform 
the  board  of  apportionment  whenever  the  expendi- 
tures under  any  item  shall  have  equalled  or  exceeded 
the  amount  therefor. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Membership. 


Quorum. 


Election  of 

custodian 

member. 


Vacancy. 


Duties  of  Trial  Board  for  Custodians. 

Section  135.  1.  The  trial  board  for  custodians 
shall  consist  of  the  secretary,  the  business  agent  and 
a  school  custodian. 

2.  A  quorum  of  the  trial  board  for  custodians 
shall  consist  of  two  members. 

3.  The  school  custodian  member  of  the  trial 
board  for  custodians  shall  be  annually  elected  during 
the  month  of  June  by  the  school  custodians,  in  a 
manner  to  be  devised  by  the  other  two  members  of 
said  board,  and  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year 
beginning  with  the  first  day  of  September  in  the 
year  of  his  election. 

4.  Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  custodian 
membership  of  said  board,  it  shall  be  filled  in  the 
manner  aforesaid  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the 
term. 
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Sect.  136.    1.    The  trial  board  for  custodians  £ou^sof 
shall  consider  charges  and  complaints  preferred 
against  any  custodian  or  matron  which  may  be  re- 
ferred to  it  by  the  Board,  and  shall  report  its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  Board. 

2.  The  decisions  of  the  trial  board  for  custodians  o/^JJS8 
as  to  questions  of  fact  shall  be  conclusive,  but  an  and  appeal, 
appeal  from  its  recommendations  may  be  made  to 

the  Board. 

3.  The  trial  board  for  custodians  may  require  4itSsSa<£?e  of 
the  attendance  before  it  of  any  person  in  the  employ 

of  the  Board. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
Duties  of  Salary  Board. 

Section  140.    1.    The  salary  board  shall  consist  Membership, 
of  the  superintendent,  the  business  agent  and  the 
secretary. 

2.    A  quorum  of  the  salary  board  shall  consist  of  Quorum- 
two  members. 

Sect.  141.  1.*  The  salary  board  shall  annually  j^sof 
consider  the  classification  and  salaries  of  all  persons 
employed  in  the  administrative  offices  and  in  the 
supply  room  of  the  Board,  and  shall  recommend  to 
the  Board  such  changes  in  said  classification  and 
salaries  as  the  salary  board  shall  deem  expedient, 
which  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  February, 
or  at  such  later  date  as  the  salary  board  may  recom- 
mend, and  shall  continue  for  a  period  of  one  year. 
Such  classification  and  salaries  having  once  been  es- 
tablished for  an  ensuing  year  shall  not  be  changed 
during  that  year. 

*  See  plan  adopted  by  Board,  minutes  of  June  6,  1921,  page  71. 
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REGULATIONS. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Terms,  Holidays  and  Vacations;  Sessions;  Special 
Days  and  Exercises. 

School  year.  Section  150.  1.  The  school  year  shall  begin 
on  the  first  day  of  September  in  each  calendar  year 
and  close  on  the  last  day  of  August  of  the  following 
calendar  year. 

Term.  Sect.  151.    1.  The  regular  term  of  all  day  schools 

shall  begin  on  the  second  Tuesday  following  the  first 
Monday  in  September,  and  shall  continue  for  forty- 
two  weeks,  inclusive  of  the  one  week's  vacation  in 
December,  one  week's  vacation  in  February, 
and  one  week's  vacation  in  April.  The  Normal, 
Latin  and  day  high  schools  shall  close  on  Wednesday 
of  the  final  week  of  the  school  term;  all  other  day 
schools  shall  close  on  the  following  Thursday. 
Attendance  of  Teachers,  except  those  whose  vacations  are  other- 
coHectSnof  wise  established  by  the  regulations,  shall  report  for 
books-  duty  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.  on  the  Monday  preced- 
ing the  opening  day  of  school  in  Septem- 
ber, and  shall  continue  on  duty  except  on  such 
days  as  the  sessions  of  the  schools  are  suspended, 
or  unless  leave  of  absence  is  granted  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations,  until  the  close  of  the  term. 
Members  of  the  supervising  staff,  except  those  whose 
vacations  are  otherwise  established  by  the  regula- 
tions, shall  continue  on  duty  until  the  close  of  the 
term  of  the  schools  in  which  they  are  respectively 
employed,  or  if  not  employed  in  particular  schools, 
up  to  and  including  the  Friday  of  the  final  week 
of  the  term.  Principals  of  Normal,  Latin  and  day 
high  schools  may  require  the  attendance  of  teachers 
on  Thursday  and  Friday  of  the  final  week  of  the 
term  for  assistance  at  graduating  exercises  or  for 
the  completion  of  records  and  reports,  and  principals 
of  all  other  day  schools  may  require  such  attendance 
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on  Friday  of  the  final  week  of  the  term  for  similar 
purposes.  The  collection  of  text-books  and  supplies 
shall  not  be  begun  earlier  than  Wednesday  of  the 
final  week  of  the  term. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  regular  term,  the  day  summer  term, 

li'iiirni*  •         r  Jay  industrial 

mdustrial  schools  shall  be  in  session  for  a  summer  schools, 
term  from  the  fifth  day  of  July  up  to  and  including 
the  last  Friday  in  August.  When  the  fifth  day  of 
July  falls  upon  Saturday  or  Sunday,  the  schools  shall 
begin  upon  the  following  Monday.  When  the 
fourth  day  of  July  falls  upon  Sunday,  the  schools 
shall  begin  the  following  Tuesday. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  regular  term,  sessions  for  ^™  °/orda^ 
the  Day  School  for  Immigrants  may  be  held  On  migrants, 
such  hours  on  Saturdays  as  the  superintendent  may 
determine;  provided,  that  there  is  a  request  for 

such  sessions  on  the  part  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
non-English  speaking  persons. 

4.  The  term  of  the  summer  review  schools  shall  re_ 
begin  on  the  Monday  immediately  following  the  view  schools, 
close  of  the  day  schools  in  June  of  each  year,  and 

shall  continue  for  forty  consecutive  calendar  days, 
Sundays  and  legal  holidays  excepted. 

5.  The  term  of  the  evening  schools  shall  begin  Jvee^nof 
on  the  last  Monday  in  September  and  shall  continue  schools, 
through  the  week  immediately  preceding  the  April 
vacation. 

6.  The  term  of  the  evening  classes  of  the  Boston  £6™lafsJgVen" 
Trade  School  shall  begin  on  the  last  Monday  in  BostonT?ade 
September  and  shall  continue  through  Thursday  SchooL 

of  the  week  immediately  preceding  the  first  day  of 
April. 

7.  The  term  of  the  playgrounds,  their  days  and  pSJSr^nds. 
hours  of  session,  shall  be  determined  annually  by 

the  Board. 

8.  The  summer  term  of  the  co-operative  courses  summer  term, 
receiving  state  reimbursement  shall  begin  on  the  day  cou°52atlve 
immediately  following  the  close  of  the  day  schools 

in  June,  and  close  on  the  day  immediately  preceding 
the  opening  of  the  day  schools  in  September  of  each 
year,  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  legal  holidays  ex- 
cepted. 
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[Chap.  X. 


Holidays  and 
vacations,  day 
schools. 


Holidays  and 
vacations, 
evening 
schools. 


Suspension  of 
sessions  by 
chairman. 


Suspension  of 
sessions  by 
superintend- 
ent. 


Holidays  and  Vacations. 

Sect.  152.  1.  The  sessions  of  the  day  schools 
shall  be  suspended  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
the  following-named  holidays  and  vacations:  the 
Twelfth  of  October;  from  12  o'clock  noon  on  the 
day  before  Thanksgiving  Day  until  the  following 
Monday;  from  12  o'clock  noon  on  the  second 
calendar  day  immediately  preceding  Christmas  to 
and  including  the  first  day  of  the  following  Janu- 
ary; the  week  in  which  the  Twenty-second  of  Feb- 
ruary falls;  Good  Friday;  the  week  in  which  the 
Nineteenth  of  April  falls;  Memorial  Day;  and  the 
Seventeenth  of  June.  Whenever  any  of  the  afore- 
said holidays  fall  upon  Sunday,  the  schools  shall 
not  be  in  session  on  the  following  Monday. 

2.  The  sessions  of  the  evening  schools  shall  be 
suspended  on  the  Twelfth  of  October;  Thanksgiving 
Day;  the  day  preceding  and  the  day  following 
Thanksgiving  Day;  from  the  second  Friday  pre- 
ceding Christmas  to  and  including  the  first  day 
of  the  following  January,  but  when  the  first  day  of 
January  of  any  year  shall  fall  later  than  Tuesday 
of  any  week,  the  sessions  shall  be  suspended  on  the 
remaining  days  of  that  week;  the  week  of  the 
Twenty-second  of  February,  and  on  any  other  legal 
holidays  which  may  occur  during  the  term. 

Sect.  153.  1.  The  chairman  of  the  Board  may 
suspend  the  sessions  of  the  day  schools,  not  exceed- 
ing six  sessions  in  each  calendar  year;  each  such 
suspension  to  be  reported  to  the  Board  at  the  meet- 
ing immediately  following. 

2.  The  superintendent  may  suspend  a  session  or 
sessions  of  any  school  or  schools  for  important 
reasons  peculiar  thereto ;  each  such  suspension  to  be 
reported  to  the  Board  at  the  meeting  immediately 
following.  He  may  dismiss  any  day  school,  or 
schools  for  two  half-days  in  each  term,  for  confer- 
ences or  meetings  to  be  held  by  him  with  teachers. 
(For  visiting  days  for  teachers  and  members  of  the 
.supervising  staff  see  Section  305,  paragraph  2.) 
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3.  The  superintendent  may  suspend  the  sessions  ^?**3sif°0nr  of 
of  the  Public  Latin  school,  of  any  day  high  school,  annual  prize 
of  the  Boston  Trade  school,  and  of  the  ninth  grade  driUs" 
classes  in  intermediate  schools  at  his  discretion  on 

days  on  which  the  annual  exhibition  drills  of  the 
Boston  school  cadets  take  place. 

4.  The  sessions  of  the  Latin  schools,  of  day  high  f "sSs^for of 
schools,  of  the  Boston  Trade  school,  and  of  the  annual 
ninth  grades  of  other  schools  in  which  military  drill  parade- 
forms  a  part  of  the  course  of  instruction,  shall  be 
suspended  on  the  day  of  the  annual  parade  of  the 

Boston  school  cadets.  • 

5.  The  superintendent   may,   on   account   of  f^^on  °f 
stormy  weather,  suspend  the  morning  sessions  of  stormy 
day  elementary  and  day  intermediate  schools  by 
causing  the  proper  signal  to  be  given  at  7.45  o'clock 
A.  M.,  and  the  afternoon  sessions  of  day  elementary 

and  day  intermediate  schools  by  causing  the  proper 
signal  to  be  given  at  11.45  o'clock  A.  M. 

6.  Except  as  provided  in  this  section,  no  school  fSnTby  °f 
session  shall  be  suspended  except  by  order  of  the  Board- 
Board. 

Sect.  154.    1.    Teachers  and  members  of  the  Holidays  and 
supervising  staff,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  ^chirrand 
this  section,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  holidays  and  £1™^™^.. 
vacations  specified  in  section  152,  paragraph  1,  of  ing  staff, 
the  regulations. 

2.  Teachers  employed  in  day  industrial  schools  Holidays  and 
shall  be  allowed  the  holidays  and  vacations  specified  ;a£(s* 

in  section  152,  paragraph  1,  of  the  regulations,  and  ^00£d'ustrial 
in  addition  thereto  not  more  than  eight  weeks  in  sc  °°  ' 
each  calendar  year,  to  be  taken  at  such  time  or 
times  as  the  principal  of  the  school  shall  determine. 

3.  Co-ordinators  or  teachers  designated  to  act  aS  Holidays  and 
co-ordinators  in  co-operative  agricultural  courses  in  co-SaWs, 
day  high  schools  shall  be  allowed  the  holidays  and  ag'Sturli  ' 
vacations  specified  in  section  152,  paragraph  1  of  the  courses, 
regulations,  and  in  addition  thereto,  not  more  than 

ten  days  in  each  calendar  year  to  be  taken  at 
such  time  or  times  as  the  superintendent  shall 
determine. 
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courses. 


Holidays  and 
vacations, 
supervising 
staff. 

Holidays  and 
vacations, 
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director  of 
manual  arts, 
in  gardening. 


Holidays  and 
vacations, 
director  of 
physical 
training. 


Holidays  and 
vacations, 
supervisor  in 
charge  of 
playgrounds. 


Holidays  and 
vacations, 
supervising 
nurse. 


Holidays  and 
vacations, 
school  nurses. 


Holidays  and 
vacations, 
school  physi- 
cian assigned 
to  certificat- 
ing office. 


4.  Co-ordinators  in  co-operative  industrial 
courses  in  day  high  schools  shall  be  allowed  the  holi- 
days and  vacations  specified  in  section  152,  para- 
graph 1,  of  the  regulations,  and  in  addition  thereto, 
not  less  than  thirty  days  during  the  summer  term, 
to  be  taken  at  such  time  or  times  as  the  superin- 
tendent shall  determine. 

5.  The  vacations  of  certain  members  of  the 
supervising  staff  and  other  employees  shall  be  as 
follows: 

Assistant  director  of  manual  arts,  in  gardening: 
Holidays  and  vacations  specified  in  section  152, 
paragraph  1,  of  the  regulations,  and  in  addition 
thereto  not  more  than  eight  weeks  in  each  calendar 
year,  to  be  taken  at  such  time  or  times  as  the  super- 
intendent shall  determine. 

Director  of  physical  training:  Holidays  and  vaca- 
tions specified  in  section  152,  paragraph  1,  of  the 
regulations,  and  in  addition  thereto  not  more  than 
eight  weeks  in  each  calendar  year,  to  be  taken  at 
such  time  or  times  as  the  superintendent  shall 
determine. 

Supervisor  in  charge  of  playgrounds :  Legal  holi- 
days unless  playgrounds  are  in  session  on  such  days, 
and  in  addition  thereto,  four  weeks  in  each  calendar 
year,  to  be  taken  at  such  time  or  times  as  the  direc- 
tor of  physical  training  shall  determine. 

Supervising  nurse:  Legal  holidays;  the  regular 
Christmas  vacation ;  the  regular  February  vacation ; 
the  regular  April  vacation;  and  as  many  weeks, 
but  not  less  than  four  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  at  such  time  or  times  as  the  director 
of  medical  inspection  shall  determine. 

School  nurses:  Legal  holidays;  the  regular 
Christmas  vacation ;  the  regular  February  vacation ; 
the  regular  April  vacation ;  and  as  many  weeks,  but 
not  less  than  four  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  at  such  time  or  times  as  the  supervising 
nurse,  with  the  approval  of  the  director  of  medical 
inspection  shall  determine. 

School  physician  assigned  to  certificating  office: 
Legal  holidays;  and  as  many  weeks,  but  not  more 
than  four  during  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
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at  such  time  or  times  as  the  director  of  medical 
inspection  shall  determine. 

Armorer:    Holidays  and  vacations  specified  in  H^idaysand 
section  152,  paragraph  1,  of  the  regulations,  armorer. 


Sessions  and  Recesses. 

Sect.  155.  1.  The  sessions  of  morning  kinder-  £f^°^rt°4 
gar  tens  shall  begin  at  9  o'clock  and  close  at  12  m  ergar  en' 
o'clock.  The  sessions  of  afternoon  kindergartens 
shall  conform  to  the  hours  of  the  respective  elemen- 
tary schools  in  which  they  are  located,  and  shall 
begin  not  earlier  than  1.30  o'clock  and  close  not 
later  than  4  o'clock. 

Sect.  156.  1.  The  morning  sessions  of  the  day  sessions  of  day 
elementary  schools  shall  begin  at  9  o'clock  and  close  schools, 
at  12  o'clock;  provided,  that  when  such  occupancy 
does  not  entail  additional  demands  upon  the  heat- 
ing plant,  shop  work  classes  may  begin  at  8  o'clock. 
The  afternoon  sessions  of  these  schools  shall  begin 
at  1.30  or  1.45  o'clock  and  shall  be  two  hours  in 
length. 

2.  Pupils  in  the  day  elementary  schools  may  be  Attendance  0f 
required  to  be  present  and  in  their  seats  not  more  Session1?*0*6 
than  ten  minutes  prior  to  the  time  of  beginning 

of  the  morning  sessions,  and  not  more  than  five 
minutes  prior  to  the  time  of  beginning  of  the  after- 
noon sessions. 

3.  The  sessions  of  the  pre-vocational  centers  sessions,  pre- 
shall  be  six  hours  in  length  and  shall  begin  not  centers?31 
earlier  than  8.30  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  close  not  later 

than  4  o'clock  P.  M. 

4.  The  sessions  of  the  classes  for  conservation  sessions, 
of  eyesight  shall  be  five  hours  in  length  and  shall  fmlS^Saon 
begin  not  earlier  than  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  close  oteyesi^ht- 
not  later  than  4  o'clock  P.  M. 

5.  The   sessions  of   the   speech  improvement  fe^n?m 
classes  shall  begin  not  earlier  than  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  provement 
and  shall  close  not  later  than  4  o'clock  P.  M.;  classe&- 
provided,  that  no  pupil  shall  be  required  to  attend 

such  classes  more  than  two  hours  daily. 

6.  The  sessions  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  n*f™s'Marin 
the  Deaf  shall  begin  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  close  sSl 
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at  4  o'clock  P.  M.,  with  such  recesses  and  inter- 
missions as  the  superintendent  may  direct. 

7.  The  sessions  of  the  Day  School  for  Immigrants 
shall  begin  not  earlier  than  8.30  o'clock  A.  M.,  and 
close  not  later  than  9.30  o'clock  P.  M.;  provided, 
that  no  evening  sessions  may  be  held  without  spe- 
cific direction  of  the  superintendent  in  the  case  of 
each  class. 

8  The  sessions  of  day  industrial  schools  for  boys 
shall  begin  at  8.30  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  close  at  4 
o'clock  P.  M.,  with  a  noon  intermission  of  one-half 
hour. 

9.  The  sessions  of  day  industrial  schools  for 
girls  shall  begin  not  earlier  than  8.30  o'clock  A.  M., 
and  close  not  later  than  9.30  o'clock  P.  M.,  with 
such  recesses  and  intermissions  as  the  superintend- 
ent may  direct;  provided,  that  no  pupil  shall  be  re- 
quired to  attend  school  more  than  seven  and  one- 
half  hours  daily,  exclusive  of  recesses  and  intermis- 
sions of  one  hour  or  more  in  length. 

10.  The  sessions  of  the  Normal,  Latin  and  day 
high  schools  shall  begin  not  earlier  than  8.20  o'clock 
A.  M.,  and  close  not  later  than  4  o'clock  P.  M.; 
provided,  that  no  session  shall  be  less  than  five  and 
one-half  hours  in  length  including  the  recess  period. 

11.  The  sessions  of  the  Boston  Clerical  School 
shall  begin  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  close  at  2.30 
o'clock  P.  M.,  with  an  intermission  of  one-half  hour. 

12.  The  sessions  of  the  summer  review  elemen- 
tary schools  shall  begin  at  8.30  o'clock  A.  M.,  and 
close  at  11.30  o'clock  A.  M.  The  sessions  of  the 
summer  review  high  school  shall  begin  at  8  o'clock 
A.  M.  and  close  at  12  o'clock  M. 

13.  The  sessions  of  the  evening  schools  shall 
begin  not  earlier  than  7.15  o'clock  P.  M.,  nor  later 
than  7.30  o'clock  P.  M.,  be  two  hours  in  length,  and 
close  not  later  than  9.30  o'clock  P.  M.,  on  not  less 
than  three  evenings  in  the  week,  Mondays  to  Fri- 
days, inclusive,  as  determined  by  the  superintendent. 

14.  The  sessions  of  the  day  practical  arts 
classes  organized  by  the  director  of  evening  schools 
shall  be  at  least  two  hours  in  length  and  shall  be 
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held  between  8.30  o'cock  A.  M.  and  5  o'clock  P.  M., 
at  such  hours  as  the  superintendent  may  determine. 
Sect.  157.    1.    In  the  day  elementary  schools  Recesses,  day 

•  elements  ry 

there  shall  be  a  recess  of  twenty  minutes  when  one-  schools, 
half  of  the  morning  session  has  expired;  provided, 
that  such  recess  may  be  omitted  for  classes  engaged 
in  cookery,  sewing  or  shop  work. 

2.  In  the  first  three  grades  of  the  day  elementary 
schools  there  shall  be  a  recess  of  twenty  minutes 
when  one-half  of  the  afternoon  session  has  expired. 

3.  In  the  pre-vocational  centers  there  shall  be  a  Recesses, 

/»■  .  •       ,  i  i     ic     c  ii  pre-vocational 

recess  of  twenty  minutes  when  one-half  of  the  morn-  centers, 
ing  session  has  expired,  except  that  said  recess  may 
be  omitted  in  centers  where  shop  work  is  given  daily. 

4.  In  the  Normal,  Latin  and  day  high  schools  Recesses, 
one-half  hour  of  the  daily  session  shall  be  devoted  Latin^nd 
to  recess.  ™h 

5.  The  time  occupied  by  pupils  in  passing  from  Time  inciuded 
and  re-entering  buildings  shall  be  included  in  the  jkJ^™}18' 
noon  intermission  and  recess  periods.  recesses. 

6.  Pupils  shall  not  be  obliged  to  take  an  open-  Recesses, 
air  recess  in  inclement  weather,  but  must  pass  out  welthernt 
of  the  class-room  in  order  that  it  may  be  thoroughly 
aired.  ' 

Sect.    158.    1.    Upon    cold    or    stormy    days  Admission  to 
throughout  the  year,  pupils  shall  be  admitted  to  the  sSy^days. 
school  houses  one-half  hour  before  the  beginning  of 
each  session. 

Sect.  159.    1.    School-rooms  shall  be  open  and  ^g^^ 
the  teachers  present  therein  fifteen  minutes  before  and  attend- 
the  beginning  of  each  session;  provided,  that  in  SeL 
schools  having  a  noon  intermission  of  but  one  hour, 
teachers  shall  have  their  class-rooms  open  and  be  • 
present  therein  five  minutes  before  the  beginning 
of  the  afternoon  session. 

Special  Days  and  Exercises. 
Sect.  160    1.    The  morning  exercises  in  the  day  Reading  of 
schools  shall  begin  with  the  reading  rjy  the  teacher  Bible' 
of  a  portion  of  Scripture  without  note  or  comment. 
No  other  religious  exercises  shall  be  allowed  in  the 
schools. 
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Graduating 
exercises,  day 
elementary 
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termediate 
schools. 


Graduating 
exercises 
Normal, 
Latin  and 
day  high 
schools. 


Graduating 
exercises, 
evening 
schools. 


Dancing. 


Sect.  161.  1.  Patriotic  exercises  shall  be  held 
in  the  day  schools  during  the  last  sessions  preceding 
the  Twenty-second  of  February,  the  Thirtieth  of. 
May  and  the  Twelfth  of  October,  and  on  the 
Twelfth  of  February,  unless  that  day  falls  on  a 
Saturday  or  Sunday,  in  which  case  the  exercises 
shall  be  held  during  the  last  session  preceding. 

2.  The  first  Friday  in  October  shall  be  observed 
as  Health  Day,  and  the  superintendent  shall  ar- 
range such  a  program  for  that  day  as  he  may  deem 
expedient  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  in  a  special 
manner  the  value  and  importance  of  conserving 
health. 

3.  There  may  be  an  annual  visitation  day  in  the 
day  schools  during  the  month  of  May,  which  shall 
be  specified  by  the  superintendent. 

Sect.  162.  1.  The  graduating  exercises  of  the 
day  elementary  and  day  intermediate  schools  shall 
be  held  on  Friday  of  the  second  calendar  week  imme- 
diately preceding  the  Fourth  of  July,  at  such  hour 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  respective  principals. 

2.  The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Normal, 
Latin  and  day  high  schools  shall  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day of  the  second  calendar  week  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Fourth  of  July,  at  such  hour  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  respective  principals. 

3.  Appropriate  graduating  exercises  may  be 
held  at  the  close  of  the  term  of  the  several  evening 
schools,  at  such  times  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
director  of  evening  schools. 

Sect.  163.  1.  No  exercises  in  which  dancing  is 
participated  in  by  pupils  attending  the  day  or  even- 
ing schools  shall  be  conducted  in  the  evening  under 
the  auspices  of  any  school  or  under  the  name  of 
any  school,  or  of  any  school  organization  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  school  pupils;  provided,  that 
this  restriction  shall  not  apply  to  such  annual  grad- 
uating exercises  of  schools  as  may  be  held  in  the 
evening,  or  to  such  exercises  of  the  evening  schools 
as  may  be  held  on  the  last  session  preceding 
Christmas. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Pupils:  Admission,  Attendance,  Registration,  Care 
of  Health,  Discipline. 
Section  170.    1.    Children  four  years  of  age  ^^nto 
and  upwards  permanently  residing  in  the  city  are  f?ee  tuition, 
entitled  to  free  tuition  in  the  schools,  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Board. 

2.  Neither  a  non-resident  child  nor  one  who  has  pup^esident 
only  a  temporary  residence  in  the  city  shall  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  any  school  except  by  authority 
of  the  business  agent  unless  his  parent,  guardian,  or 
some  responsible  person  has  executed  an  agreement 
to  pay  the  tuition  of  such  child;  provided,  that  prin- 
cipals may  temporarily  admit  pupils  whose  legal 
right  to  attend  school  may  be  in  question,  pending 
the  decision  of  the  business  agent,  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  ten  school  days. 

Sect.  171.  1.  Pupils  admitted  to  the  day  schools  f™^u?r°fd 
for  the  first  time  must  present  a  birth  certificate,  a  agerequire 
baptismal  record,  official  governmental  passport 
containing  proof  of  age,  or  evidence  satisfactory  to 
the  principal  that  none  of  these  is  obtainable. 
Pupils  who  fail  to  present  the  evidence  of  age  herein 
required,  may  be  admitted  and  continued  in  the 
schools  pending  the  securing  of  such  evidence. 

2.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  registration  of  pupils  ^parents3" 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term,  each  teacher  in  of  age 
the  day  elementary  schools  shall,  in  June  of  each  requirements- 
year,  ascertain  which  pupils  in  her  class  have  rela- 
tives who  intend  to  enter  the  schools  the  following 
September,  and  through  such  pupils  shall  notify 
parents  of  the  requirements  of  the  preceding  para- 
graph. 

Sect.  172.  1.  Age  and  other  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  day  elementary  schools  (see  also 
section  195  with  respect  to  vaccination)  shall  be  as 
follows : 

2.    Children  four  years  of  age  and  upward  may  Admissions 
be  admitted  in  the  order  of  application  to  those  ga?tense.r" 
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kindergartens  which  are  most  convenient  for  them  to 
attend,  and  in  which  there  are  sufficient  accommoda- 
tions; provided,  that  principals  of  districts  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  assistant  superintendent 
in  charge,  decline  to  admit  children  to  kindergartens 
when  the  number  in  attendance  exceeds  fifty.  A 
record  shall  be  kept  of  all  applicants  thus  refused. 

3.  No  child  who  shall  be  less  than  five  and  one- 
half  years  of  age  on  September  1  in  any  year  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  first  or  higher  grade  during 
that  school  year,  except  with  the  permission  of  the 
assistant  superintendent  in  charge,  or  after  the 
completion  of  a  full  year  in  a  kindergarten;  and 
no  child  under  seven  years  of  age  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  first  grade  after  November  1  in  any  school 
year,  except  with  the  approval  of  the  assistant 
superintendent  in  charge. 

4.  Pupils  shall  be  admitted  in  the  order  of  appli- 
cation to  the  day  elementary  schools  within  the 
district  in  which  they  reside,  and  in  which  there  are 
sufficient  accommodations  and  suitable  classes; 
provided,  that  children  attending  the  first  three 
grades  may  be  admitted  to  those  schools  which  it  is 
most  convenient  for  them  to  attend,  and  in  which 
there  are  sufficient  accommodations,  without  regard 
to  school  district  boundaries. 

5.  Principals  of  day  elementary  school  districts 
may,  with  the  approval  of  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent in  charge,  establish  such  boundary  lines 
regulating  the  admission  of  pupils  to  buildings 
within  the  same  district  as  the  proper  school  organi- 
zation of  the  district  may  make  desirable,  and  may 
transfer  pupils  from  one  building  to  another  within 
the  same  district  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  neces- 
sary. 

6.  Pupils  above  the  third  grade  shall  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  or  continued  in  the  schools  of  a  day 
elementary  school  district  within  the  boundary 
lines  of  which  they  do  not  reside,  except  upon  the 
application  of  parents  or  guardians,  and  the  ap- 
proval, in  writing,  of  the  assistant  superintendent 
of  each  school  district  affected;  provided,  that  pupils 
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who  have  completed  the  sixth  grade  may,  on  the  ^ 
request  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  be  permitted 
to  remain  in  the  schools  of  the  district  they  are  then 
attending  until  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade, 
notwithstanding  any  change  in  residence  within  the 
city  limits. 

Sect.  173.    1.    Pupils  may  be  admitted  to  any  Admissions  to 
pre-vocational  center  in  which  there  are  sufficient  Je^£.ational 
accommodations  and  suitable  classes  without  regard 
to  school  district  boundary  lines. 

2.    Boys  shall  be  admitted  to  pre-vocational  Admission 
centers  on  probation  by  the  principals  in  charge,  pre-vocational 
They  shall  be  regularly  admitted  to  and  discharged  centers- 
from  such  centers  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
associate  director  of  manual  arts. 

Sect.  174.  1.  Certificates  of  transfer  in  dupli-  J^2fferr0^ 
cate,  including  the  physical  record  of  the  child,  shall  one  district 

i       .  i   •  ">  •!  r  i        to  another. 

be  issued  m  case  of  pupils  removing  from  one  day 
school  or  district  to  another,  one  of  which  shall  be 
given  to  the  pupil  and  the  other  to  the  attendance 
officer.  Pupils  regularly  discharged  from  one  school, 
or  class,  or  district  shall  be  admitted  to  the  same 
class  or  grade  of  any  other  school. 

2.    Whenever  any  pupil  is  discharged  from  a  day  Transfer  cards 
elementary  school  because  of  change  of  residence  the  disSSd 
teacher  shall  issue  a  transfer  card  which  shall  be  ^™eJg[ 
signed  by  the  principal  of  the  district,  giving,  if  schools, 
possible,  the  street  and  number  of  the  new  resi- 
dence of  such  child,  and  without  delay  shall  place 
such  card  in  the  attendance  officer's  box.  Transfer 
cards  brought  by  an  attendance  officer  to  a  principal 
shall  be  investigated  promptly  and  marked  "in 
school"  or  "not  in  school"  and  returned  to  the  at- 
tendance officer. 

Sect.  175.    1.    Pupils  twelve  years  of  age  and  Admission  of 
upward  may  be  admitted  to  day  classes  in  cookery,  classes  in 
sewing  and  shop  work,  with  the  approval  of  the  SgS'sifop" 
assistant  superintendent  in  charge.  work- 

Sect.  176.    1.    Classes  for  special  groups  of  chil-  cl^ff°Ju 
dren  may  be  established  from  time  to  time  in  day  of  children, 
elementary  school  districts  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  superintendent,  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
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Board,  for  a  period  not  extending  beyond  the  close 
of  the  school  year  in  which  any  such  classes  may 
be  authorized,  as  follows:  Classes  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  eyesight;  hospital  classes;  modern  language 
classes;  open-air  classes;  pre-vocational  classes; 
rapid  advancement  classes;  special  classes;  special 
English  classes;  speech  improvement  classes;  un- 
graded classes. 

2.  Pupils  may  be  admitted  to  classes  for  the 
conservation  of  eyesight  by  the  director  of  medical 
inspection. 

3.  Open-air  classes  shall,  in  general,  be  com- 
posed of  pupils  of  not  more  than  two  different 
grades;  provided,  that  with  the  approval  of  the 
assistant  superintendent  in  charge,  in  districts  where, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  director  of  medical  inspection 
it  is  advisable,  each  such  class  may  be  composed 
of  pupils  of  not  more  than  three  different  grades. 

4.  Pupils  shall  be  regularly  admitted  to  open-air 
classes  and  transferred  therefrom  to  regular  classes 
of  corresponding  grades  by  the  principals  of  the 
respective  districts;  both  admission  and  transfer 
being  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  director  of 
medical  inspection. 

5.  Pupils  shall  be  admitted  to  rapid  advance- 
ment classes  by  the  principal  of  the  district,  with 
the  approval  of  the  assistant  superintendent  in 
charge  of  such  classes. 

6.  Pupils  shall  be  admitted  to  speech  improve- 
ment classes  on  probation  by  the  teachers  thereof. 
Pupils  shall  be  regularly  admitted  to  such  classes 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  director  of  medical 
inspection,  and  may  be  discharged  therefrom  by 
the  teacher  in  charge,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  director  of  medical  inspection. 

7.  Pupils  shall  be  admitted  to  special  classes 
on  probation  by  the  teachers  thereof.  Pupils  shall 
be  regularly  admitted  to  such  classes  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  medical  inspector  of  such  classes, 
and  discharged  therefrom  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  director  of  special  classes;  both  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  director  of  medical  inspection. 
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8.  Pupils  shall  be  admitted  to  special  English  f&y^ 
classes  by  the  principal  of  the  district,  subject  to  classes, 
the  approval  of  the  assistant  superintendent  in 
charge  of  such  classes. 

9.  Pupils  over  eight  years  of  age  may  be  placed  ^gsregded 
in  ungraded  classes  by  the  principal  of  the  district, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent in  charge  of  such  classes. 

10.  The  Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School  is  Boston 
established  in  accordance  with  Chapter  738  of  the  Day  School. 
Acts  of  1914  as  a  school  for  pupils  who  are  not 
amenable  to  ordinary  school  discipline.  Pupils 

shall  be  admitted  to  and  discharged  from  this  school 
under  the  direction  of  the  assistant  superintendent 
in  charge  of  the  school.  In  so  far  as  is  consistent 
with  the  special  disciplinary  requirements  of  the 
school,  it  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations,  for  day  elementary  schools. 

11.  Any  pupil  transferred  to  the  Boston  Dis- 
ciplinary Day  School  shall  be  required  to  attend 
each  day  such  school  is  in  session  unless  excused 
for  some  lawful  reason. 

Sect.  177.    1.    Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Admissions 
Day  School  for  Immigrants  shall  consist  of  adults,  forimLi-ch°o1 
of  minors  not  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  in  *ranto- 
day  elementary  school  districts  in  which  no  special 
English  classes  are  established,  of  minors  under 
sixteen  years  of  age;  provided,  that  no  person  who 
is  not  a  resident  of  Boston  shall  be  admitted  to  said 
school  until  he  has  shown  to  the  teacher  in  charge 
a  receipt  from  the  business  agent  for  tuition  charges. 

Sect.  178.    1.    Pupils  over  five  years  of  age  Admissions 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  MannsThooi. 
Deaf  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Laws  of  1920,  chapter  69,  section  26,  viz. : 

The  department  (department  of  education)  may,  upon  the 
request  of  the  parents  or  guardians  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
governor,  send  such  deaf  .  .  .  persons  as  it  considers  proper 
subjects  for  education,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years,  .  .  . 
to  the  Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston,  .  .  .  and,  upon  like 
request  and  with  like  approval,  it  may  continue  for  a  longer 
term  the  instruction  of  meritorious  pupils  recommended  by  the 
principal  or  other  chief  officer  of  the  school  Which  they  attend. 
With  the  approval  of  the  governor  the  department  may,  at  the 
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expense  of  the  commonwealth,  make  such  provision  for  the  care 
and  education  of  children  who  are  both  deaf  and  'blind  as  it  may 
deem  expedient.  No  such  pupil  shall  be  withdrawn  from  such  in- 
stitutions or  schools  except  with  the  consent  of  the  authorities 
thereof  or  of  the  department;  and  the  expenses  of  the  instruction 
and  support  of  such  pupils  therein,  actually  rendered  or  furnished, 
including  their  necessary  traveling  expenses,  whether  daily  or 
otherwise,  but  not  exceeding  ordinary  and  reasonable  compensa- 
tion therefor,  shall  be  paid  by  the  commonwealth ;  but  the  parents 
or  guardians  of  such  children,  who  are  able  wholly  or  in  part 
to  provide  for  their  support  and  care,  shall,  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability,  reimburse  the  commonwealth  therefor. 

Emissions        Sect.  179.    1.    Any  male  resident  who  is  over 

to  Boston  _  v» 

school  and      fourteen  and  under  twenty-five  years  of  age  may 
Trade  School    be  admitted  to  the  Boston  Trade  School  and  any 
for  Giris.       female  resident  who  is  over  fourteen  and  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age  may  be  admitted  to  the 
Trade  School  for  Girls,  if  properly  qualified  to 
pursue  the  work  required  in  said  schools.  Non- 
resident pupils  may  be  admitted,  if  properly  quali- 
fied, with  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  regulating 
admission  to  state-aided  schools. 
Admissions  to     Sect.  180.    1.    Pupils  shall  be  admitted  to  Latin 

.Latin  and  day  i  i 

high  schools;  and  day  high  schools  only  upon  the  presentation 
card?.31011       of  an  admission  card  signed  by  the  superintendent. 

Admission  cards  shall  be  granted  by  the  superin- 
tendent to  graduates  of  the  day  elementary  schools ; 
to  graduates  of  private  day  schools  approved  by 
the  board  of  superintendents;  to  graduates  of  the 
evening  elementary  schools;  to  graduates  of  day 
elementary  schools  of  cities  and  towns  of  New 
England  approved  by  the  board  of  superintendents ; 
and  to  those  who  have  successfully  passed  examina- 
tions authorized  or  given  by  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents. 

2.  Pupils  who  have  attended  day  high  schools 
other  than  those  of  Boston,  and  private  day  schools 
approved  by  the  board  of  superintendents,  who  pre- 
sent evidence  of  competency  satisfactory  to  the 
respective  principals  and  approved  by  the  board  of 
superintendents,  may  be  granted  admission  cards 
signed  by  the  superintendent,  and  be  admitted  to 
such  standing  in  Latin  and  day  high  schools  as  their 
qualifications  may  warrant. 
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3.  Pupils  who  have  been  promoted  to  the  seventh 
or  a  higher  grade  of  the  day  elementary  schools  or 
of  private  day  schools  approved  by  the  board  of 
superintendents,  and  who  present  evidence  of  schol- 
arship satisfactory  to  the  board  of  superintendents, 
may  be  granted  admission  cards  by  the  superin- 
tendent, and  assigned  to  the  classes  in  the  Latin 
schools  which  they  are  qualified  to  enter. 

4.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Latin  schools 
must  present  a  signed  statement  from  their  parents 
or  guardians  of  intention  to  give  them  a  collegiate 
education. 

Sect.   181.    1.    Examination  of  candidates  for  Examinations 
admission  to  Latin  and  day  high  schools  shall  be  S^S^ind 
held  annually  by  the  board  of  superintendents  as  d*£00kfh 
follows:  Latin  schools,  on  the  first  Friday  in  June 
and  on  the  Tuesday  preceding  the  opening  day  of 
school  in  September ;  day  high  schools  on  the  Friday 
immediately  following  the  opening  day  of  school  in 
September. 

Sect.  182.    1.    Pupils  attending  Latin  and  day  Transfers 
high  schools  who  desire  to  be  transferred  from  One  Latin  and  day 
school  to  another  may  be  so  transferred  with  the  hig£  schools- 
written  approval  of  the  assistant  superintendent  in 
charge  of  each  school  affected. 

Sect.  183.    1.    Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Admissions 
Boston  Clerical  School  shall  consist  of  girls  who  have  cieST 
completed  two  years  of  high  school  work,  and  who  SchooL 
desire  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  for  office  service; 
girls  who  have  completed  three  years  of  high  school 
work,  and  who  desire  to  pursue  a  course  in  stenog- 
raphy and  higher  clerical  work ;  young  women  grad- 
uates of  high  school  who  desire  to  pursue  a  course 
in  business  accounting ;  and  young  women  graduates 
of  high  schools  who  wish  to  pursue  a  secretarial 
course. 

Sect.  184.     1.    Young  women  who  have  COm-  Admissions  to 
pleted  the  Normal  School  preparatory  course  in  a Normal  SchooL 
Boston  day  high  school,  or  an  equivalent  course  of 
study,  with  diploma,  who  are  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter, good  health,  and  with  no  physical  character- 
istics likely  to  interfere  with  their  success  as  teach- 
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ers,  are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  examinations  of 
candidates  which  are  held  by  the  board  of  super- 
intendents on  the  second  Friday  and  preceding 
Thursday  in  June  of  each  year. 

2.  Men  and  women  graduates  of  a  university 
or  college  approved  by  the  board  of  superintendents, 
and  women  graduates  of  a  three-year  course  in  a 
state  normal  school  so  approved,  may  be  admitted  to 
the  school,  subject  to  such  examination  as  the  board 
of  superintendents  may  determine.  The  examina- 
tions for  college  graduates  are  held  by  the  board  of 
superintendents  on  the  Friday  immediately  follow- 
ing the  re-opening  of  schools  in  September. 

3.  Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  Boston  Normal 
School  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  and  at 
no  other  time. 

4.  Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  Boston  Normal 
School  on  probation,  and  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
board  of  superintendents,  they  prove  to  be  unsatis- 
factory, may  be  dismissed  from  the  school. 

s^SerTeview  Sect.  185.  1.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the 
schools.  summer  review  schools  shall  consist  of  pupils 
,  attending  day  elementary,  day  intermediate,  and 
day  high  schools  who  have  failed  of  promotion  in 
one  or  two  subjects;  pupils  attending  day  elemen- 
tary schools  above  the  third  grade  who  have  failed 
of  promotion  for  two  consecutive  years,  and  pupils 
attending  special  English  classes. 

2.  Pupils  shall  not  be  admitted  to  summer  review 
schools  after  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  term. 

3.  Pupils  shall  be  admitted  to  the  summer 
review  schools  only  on  the  written  application  of  the 
principals  of  the  schools  they  respectively  attend, 
their  teacher,  their  parent  or  guardian,  or  on  the 
approval  of  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge. 

Discharge  of       4#    Pupils  absent  from  the  summer  review  schools 

pupils,  account      .  jT  it  r         i  ±' 

of  absence.      without  a  reasonable  excuse  lor  two  consecutive 
days,  or  for  a  total  of  four  days  during  the  term, 
thereby  sever  their  connection  with  the  school. 
Adm^sions        Sect.  186-    1.    Candidates  for  admission  to  the 
schools.        evening  schools  shall  consist  of  adults  and  of  minors 
not  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age  who  do  not  attend 
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the  day  schools.  Pupils  over  fourteen  years  of  age 
who  attend  day  or  continuation  schools  may  be  ad- 
mitted under  such  conditions  as  the  superintendent 
may  prescribe. 

2.  Pupils  sixteen  years  of  age  and  over  may  be 
admitted  without  examination  to  evening  elemen- 
tary schools. 

3.  Pupils  sixteen  years  of  age  and  over  may  be 
admitted  without  examination  to  evening  classes  of 
the  Boston  Trade  School  and  extension  classes  of 
the'  Trade  School  for  Girls,  provided,  they  are  able 
to  profit  by  the  instruction  offered  in  the  studies 
which  they  select.  In  general,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  in  order  to  profit  by  the  instruction  of- 
fered in  a  given  course  the  pupil  must  be  so  em- 
ployed as  to  have  opportunity  to  practise  a  calling 
the  same  as,  or  closely  allied  to,  the  one  in  which 
he  elects  to  study  in  the  school. 

4.  Residents  of  Boston  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
over  may  be  admitted  without  examination  to  day 
practical  arts  classes  organized  by  the  director  of 
evening  schools. 

5.  No  pupil  shall  attend  an  evening  high  school 
who  is  not  a  graduate  of  a  Boston  day  or  evening 
elementary  school,  or  a  school  of  equal  or  higher 
rank  or  who  has  not  passed  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion in  such  subjects  as  the  board  of  superintendents 
may  prescribe. 

Sect.  187.    1.    No  pupil  shall  be  considered  as  Enrollment  of 
enrolled  in  any  evening  school  until  he  shall  have  ^chooisevemns 
attended  at  least  one  class  session  thereof. 

2.    Any  pupil  who  shall  absent  himself  from  an  Discharge 
evening  school  for  three  consecutive  evenings  on  account8' 
which  his  attendance  is  due,  shall  be  discharged  absence- 
therefrom  and  shall  not  be  reinstated  unless  the 
absence  shall  have  been  satisfactorily  explained  to 
the  principal. 

Advance  Payments,  Evening  Schools. 

Sect.   188.    1.    Each   applicant   for  admission  Advance 
to  an  evening  school  who  is  not  bound  by  law  to  ePven?ns te' 
attend  such  school,  shall,  when  he  applies  for  admis- schools- 
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sion,  make  an  advance  payment  to  the  principal  of 
the  school,  which  payment  shall  be  for  the  whole 
or  unexpired  portion  of  the  current  school  term,  at 
the  following  rates:  Evening  high  schools,  one 
dollar  ($1);  evening  industrial  or  trade  schools,  one 
dollar  ($1);  evening  elementary  schools,  fifty  cents 
($0.50). 

2.  Each  applicant  shall  be  given  a  receipt  for 
such  advance  payment  on  the  form  provided  for  the 
purpose. 

3.  Each  pupil  shall  be  refunded  the  full  amount 
of  his  advance  payment  during  the  last  week  of  the 
evening  school  term;  provided,  first,  that  said  pupil 
has  been  in  attendance  on  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
full  number  of  sessions  held  during  the  term,  or  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  full  number  of  sessions 
held  after  January  first — but  in  case  of  personal 
illness,  certified  to  by  a  physician,  this  requirement 
may  be  waived  at  the  discretion  of  the  principal; 
second,  that  said  pupil's  conduct  has  been  satis- 
factory to  the  principal;  third,  that  said  pupil  has 
made  proper  use  of  the  school  equipment  and  sup- 
plies, and  has  returned  all  books  or  other  material 
loaned  to  him.  Each  pupil  who  enrolls  in  a  short 
unit  course  shall  be  refunded  the  full  amount  of  his 
advance  payment  at  the  time  the  course  for  which 
he  has  registered  has  been  completed  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  principal;  provided,  first,  that  said 
pupil  has  been  in  attendance  on  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  full  number  of  sessions  held  between 
the  date  of  his  registration  and  the  date  on  which 
said  course  was  completed ;  second,  that  said  pupil's 
conduct  has  been  satisfactory  to  the  principal ;  third, 
that  said  pupil  has  made  proper  use  of  the  school 
equipment  and  supplies,  and  has  returned  all  books 
or  other  material  loaned  to  him. 

4.  The  advance  payment  shall  be  forfeited: 
first,  in  case  personal  application  is  not  made  with 
the  prescribed  voucher  for  the  return  of  said  ad- 
vance payment  during  the  last  week  of  the  evening 
school  term;  second,  in  case  the  pupil  fails  to  com- 
ply with  all  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  para- 
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graph;  third,  in  case  the  pupil's  attendance  at  school 
is  prevented  by  a  change  of  residence ;  fourth,  in  case 
a  pupil  in  a  Boston  day  school  is  attending  evening 
school  without  the  necessary  permit. 

5.  In  case  an  applicant  who  is  examined  for  ad-  Refund  of 
mission  to  an  evening  high  school  fails  to  qualify  jSmeCnts. 
the  advance  payment  shall  be  refunded. 

6.  The  advance  payment  may  be  waived  or  re-  Advance  pay- 
funded  at  the  discretion  of  the  director  of  evening  "Tended? 
schools  on  written  recommendation  of  the  principal 

of  the  school  concerned. 

7.  All  advance  payments  received  by  principals  Advance  Pay- 

„  .         i-Tii  i  1  7         ments  remitted 

of  evenmg  high  schools  and  evening  elementary  to  business 
schools  shall  be  regularly  remitted  by  them  to  the  agent' 
business  agent  each  week  and  all  such  payments  re- 
ceived by  the  principal  of  the  Boston  Trade  School 
Evening  Classes  shall  be  regularly  remitted  by  him 
to  the  business  agent  each  month  in  such  form  as 
he  may  require;  provided,  that  each  principal  of 
an  evening  high  school  may  retain  in  his  possession 
a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  ($20) ;  each 
principal  of  an  evening  elementary  school  may  re- 
tain in  his  possession  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  dol- 
lars ($10) ;  and  the  principal  of  the  Boston  Trade 
School,  Evening  Classes  may  retain  in  his  possession 
a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  ($50)  of  such  ad- 
vance payments  for  the  purpose  of  making  refunds 
to  pupils  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

8.  In  the  event  of  refunds  to  pupils  reducing  Advance  pay- 
the  total  amount  of  advance  payments  made  by  ^ha^of063 
any  principal  below  the  amount  named  in  the  pre-  p"nciPals- 
ceding  paragraph  of  this  section,  he  may  obtain 

from  the  business  agent,  with  the  approval  of  the 
director  of  evening  schools,  a  sum  sufficient  to  re- 
store such  balance  to  the  amount  he  is  allowed  to 
retain  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  para- 
graph. 

9.  During  the  last  week  of  the  evening  school  Advance  pay- 
term,  each  principal  may  obtain  from  the  business  funded  to 
agent,  with  the  approval  of  the  director  of  evening  p"1^*18- 
schools,  the  refund  of  such  portion  of  the  advance 
payments  previously  transmitted  by  him  to  the 
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business  agent  as  shall  be  required  to  remit  to  pupils 
the  advance  payments  to  which  they  are  entitled 
under  the  regulations. 
Deposit  of         10.    All  advance  payments  received  by  the  busi- 
plymeCntsby    ness  agent  shall  be  deposited  by  him  in  a  national 
business  agent,  ^^j.  or         company  as  a  separate  fund,  and  any 

interest  accruing  thereon  and  any  unexpended 
balance  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  evening  school 
term,  shall  be  accounted  for  by  him  in  the  same 
manner  as  income  from  other  sources. 


Absence  of 
pupils  for 
other  instruc- 
tion. 


Pupils  leaving 
bef  ore  close  of 


Pupils 
counted  as 
present. 


Dismissal 
of  day 
elementary 
pupils  not 
absent  or 
tardy. 


Abbreviations 
or  diminutives 
of  given  names 
forbidden. 


School  records. 


Attendance  and  School  Records. 

Section  189.  1.  No  pupil  shall  be  absent  a 
part  of  any  session  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
instruction  elsewhere;  provided,  that  this  regula- 
tion in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  day  high  schools  may 
be  suspended  in  individual  cases  by  the  assistant 
superintendent  in  charge. 

2.  No  pupil  shall  leave  before  the  close  of  a 
school  session  without  the  consent  of  the  teacher  in 
charge. 

3.  A  pupil  who  is  not  present  during  at  least 
half  a  session  shall  be  marked  and  counted  as 
absent  for  that  session;  provided,  that  pupils  absent, 
tardy  or  dismissed  with  the  approval  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  district  because  of  their  required 
presence  at  a  hospital  clinic  shall  be  counted  as 
present. 

Sect.  190.  1.  Pupils  in  the  day  elementary 
schools  who  have  not  been  absent  or  tardy  during 
any  month  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  principal 
of  the  district,  be  dismissed  thirty  minutes  before 
the  regular  closing  time  at  the  last  session  in  that 
month. 

Sect.  191.  1.  In  all  official  records  and  docu- 
ments containing  the  names  of  teachers  or  pupils,  no 
abbreviations  or  diminutives  shall  be  used,  but 
such  names  shall  be  expressed  with  at  least  one  of 
the  given  names  in  full. 

Sect.  192.  1.  Such  school  records  shall  be  kept 
as  the  superintendent  shall  prescribe,  and  teachers 
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in  charge  thereof  shall  keep  the  same  correctly  and 
make  such  returns  therefrom  as  may  be  required. 

2.  The  address  of  each  pupil  attending  the  day  verifkatjon 
elementary  schools  shall  be  verified  bi-monthly.  addresses. 

3.  School  records  shall  be  open  only  to  the  g"^f^0°|, 
inspection  of  the  Board,  its  officers,  and  the  attend- 
ance officers. 

4.  Except  as  provided  in  the  preceding  para-  Appearance 
graph,  teachers  are  under  no  obligation  to  show  in  court" 
their  school  records  to  anyone  except  judges  of  the 

courts  of  the  Commonwealth  and  officers  appointed 
by  judges  to  take  testimony.  Teachers  are  under 
the  same  obligation  to  appear  in  court  and  testify 
and  bring  with  them  their  own  records,  as  are  other 
witnesses. 

5.  Lists  of  pupils  shall  not  be  given  to  any  J^?lgof 
person  not  a  member  or  officer  of  the  Board.    The  PUP1S' 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  construed 

to  prohibit  the  publication  of  the  catalogues  of  the 
Public  Latin  and  the  English  High  schools  in  the 
usual  form. 

6.  The  fact  that  a  pupil's  absence  is  constrained  absent  p^piis. 
by  statute,  or  by  the  board  of  health,  or  by  a 
physician,  or  in  any  imperative  way,  does  not  war- 
rant failure  to  record  the  absence  of  such  pupil. 

Sect.  193.    1.    The  regular  monthly  reports  of 
attendance  shall  be  furnished  on  or  before  the  fifth  attendance, 
day  of  the  month  following  that  covered  by  any 
report. 

2.    The  annual  statistical  reports  and  other  data  Annual 
required  by  the  superintendent  at  the  end  of  the  ^eports^1 
school  year  shall  be  furnished  promptly,  and  princi- 
pals shall  remain  on  duty  until  these  reports  or 
data  have  been  received  and  approved  by  the  super- 
intendent. 

Sect.  194.    1.    In  reckoning  the  average  mem- Basis  for 
bership  and  the  percentage  of  attendance  in  the  membership 
day  schools  no  pupil's  name  shall  be  omitted  in  attendance, 
counting  the  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the 
school  and  the  number  of  absences  of  such  pupil 
until  it  is  known  that  such  pupil  has  withdrawn 
from  the  school  without  intention  of  returning,  or, 
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in  the  absence  of  such  knowledge,  after  investiga- 
tion by  the  attendance  officer,  until  ten  consecutive 
days  of  absence  have  been  recorded;  provided,  that 
pupils  absent  from  school  for  more  than  ten  con- 
secutive school  days,  who  still  live  in  the  district 
and  who' intend  to  return  to  school,  shall  be  tem- 
porarily discharged. 


Certificates  of 
vaccination. 


Records  of 
vaccination. 


Communicable 
diseases. 


Care  of  Health  of  Pupils. 

Sect.  195.  1.  A  child  who  has  not  been  vac- 
cinated shall  not  be  admitted  to  a  public  school 
except  upon  presentation  of  a  certificate  signed  by 
a  registered  physician,  designated  by  the  parent 
or  guardian,  stating  that  the  physician  has  at  the 
time  of  giving  the  certificate  personally  examined 
the  child  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  physical 
condition  of  the  child  is  such  that  his  health  will  be 
endangered  by  vaccination.  Such  certificate  once 
issued  does  not  create  an  exemption  from  vaccina- 
tion for  all  time,  and  a  new  certificate  may  be 
required  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  continue 
such  exemption. 

2  A  record  shall  be  made  with  respect  to  each 
child,  preferably  upon  the  "A.  D.  P."*  card,  that 
satisfactory  evidence  of  vaccination  or  a  certificate 
of  unfitness  for  vaccination  has  been  presented; 
in  the  latter  case  the  name  and  address  of  the 
physician  by  whom  such  certificate  is  signed  and 
the  date  thereof  shall  be  made  a  matter  of  school 
record. 

Sect.  196.  1.  A  teacher,  pupil,  custodian  or  ma- 
tron with  signs  or  symptoms  of  smallpox,  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  German  measles,  chicken  pox,  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  influenza,  tonsilitis, 
whooping  cough,  syphilis,  gonorrhoea,  mumps, 
scabies,  pediculosis,  trachoma,  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis, anterior  poliomyelitis,  or  any  other  communi- 
cable disease  or  condition,  shall  be  excluded  from 
school,  including  evening  and  summer  review 
schools  and  playgrounds,  during  such  illness  until 
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the  principal  of  the  school  or  the  teacher  in  charge  of 
the  playground  has  been  furnished  with  a  certificate 
from  the  Health  Department,  its  authorized  agent, 
the  attending  physician,  or  the  school  physician, 
stating  that  danger  of  contagion  has  passed.  Ex- 
clusion on  account  of  pediculosis  shall  mean  exclu- 
sion until  the  condition  is  remedied. 

2.  A  teacher,  pupil,  custodian  or  matron,  who  is  j^JJe™ 

a  member  of  a  household  in  which  a  person  is  ill  communicable 
with  a  communicable  disease,  or  a  teacher  or  pupil  dlseases- 
known  to  be  otherwise  exposed  to  a  communicable 
disease,  shall  not  attend  any  public  school,  including 
evening  and  summer  review  schools  and  play- 
grounds, until  the  principal  of  the  school  or  the 
teacher  in  charge  of  the  playground  has  been  fur- 
nished with  a  certificate  from  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, its  authorized  agent,  the  attending  physician, 
or  the  school  physician,  stating  that  danger  of  con- 
tagion has  passed. 

3.  A  member  of  a  household  in  which  a  person 
is  ill  with  a  communicable  disease  or  a  teacher  or 
pupil  known  to  be  otherwise  exposed  to  a  com- 
municable disease  may  be  excluded,  readmitted,  or 
allowed  to  remain  in  school  in  accordance  with  the 
following  rules : 

(a.)*  Scarlet  Fever:  No  exclusion  if  the  person 
exposed  has  had  the  disease;  otherwise  the  mini- 
mum period  of  exclusion  shall  be  one  week. 

(b.)  Diphtheria:  No  exclusion  if  the  person 
exposed  has  been  immunized  and  can  furnish  a 
certificate  (acceptable  to  the  school  physician)  of 
two  consecutive  negative  cultures  obtained  at  an 
interval  of  forty-eight  hours;  otherwise  the  mini- 
mum period  of  exclusion  shall  be  one  week. 

(c)  Smallpox:  No  exclusion  if  the  person  ex- 
posed has  had  the  disease  or  shows  evidence  of 
successful  vaccination  within  five  years;  otherwise 
the  minimum  period  of  exclusion  shall  be  eighteen 
days. 

(d.)  Typhoid  Fever:  No  exclusion  of  persons 
exposed;  they  may  be  admitted  to  school  under  the 
observation  of  the  school  physician. 
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(e.)  Measles,  Whooping  Cough,  Anterior  Polio- 
myelitis: No  exclusion  if  the  person  exposed  has  had 
the  disease;  otherwise  the  minimum  period  of  ex- 
clusion shall  be  two  weeks. 

(/.)  Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis:  All  persons 
exposed  shall  be  excluded  for  a  period  of  one  week 
from  termination  of  quarantine. 

(g.)  Chicken  Pox,  Mumps,  German  Measles: 
No  exclusion  if  the  person  exposed  has  had  the 
disease;  otherwise  the  minimum  period  of  ex- 
clusion shall  be  three  weeks. 

(h.)  The  period  of  exclusion  for  all  communi- 
cable diseases  not  definitely  specified  shall  be  such 
as  the  school  physician  may  decide  in  each  case 
after  consultation  with  the  principal  of  the  school. 

4.  Evidence  of  a  previous  attack  of  the  com- 
municable diseases  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  school 
physician. 

5.  The 
with  the 


in  connection 
communicable 


word  "household"  used 
regulations   relating  to 
diseases  shall  mean  family. 

Sect.  197.  1.  If  a  principal  or  teacher  has 
reason  to  believe  that  a  teacher,  pupil,  custodian  or 
matron  is  absent  on  account  of  sickness  of  a  com- 
municable nature;  that  there  is  a  suspicion %that  a 
communicable  disease  exists  in  the  household  of 
any  pupil  or  teacher  attending  school;  that  a 
teacher  or  pupil  attending  school  has  visited  a 
household  wherein  a  communicable  disease  existed 
at  the  time  of  said  visit,  such  teacher  or  pupil  shall 
be  excluded  from  school,  including  evening  and 
summer  review  schools  and  playgrounds  until 
the  conditions  are  investigated  by  the  school 
physician. 

2.  A  teacher,  pupil,  custodian  or  matron  return- 
ing to  school  or  to  playground  after  an  attack  of  a 
communicable  disease  or  from  a  household  in  which 
there  has  been  exposure  to  contagion  shall  be 
readmitted  only  on  recommendation  of  the  school 
physician. 
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Sect.  198.    1.    Pupils  shall  not  be  sent  to  the  fwusnot 

•  i  i  i        •  to  be  sent  on 

homes  of  absent  pupils  suspected  of  having  com-  errands, 
municable  diseases,  nor  on  personal  errands  for 
teachers. 

Sect.  199.    1.    Each  pupil  shall  be  seated  in  ^i** of 
accordance  wth  his  physical  requirements  only, 
and  not  according  to  rank  in  scholarship  or  in 
conduct,  or  in  both.    Requisitions  for  adjustable 
furniture  shall  be   made   by   principals  Upon  the  Adjustable 
schoolhouse  commission,  through  the  director  of  urni  ure' 
medical  inspection,  which  furniture  shall  be  altered 
as  frequently  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  pupils  using  the  same. 

Sect.  200.  1.  Teachers  in  day  elementary  and 
day  intermediate  schools  with  two  sessions  shall  so 
arrange  the  daily  exercises  in  their  classes  that  each 
pupil  shall  have,  each  forenoon  and  afternoon,  reg- 
ular exercise  in  accordance  with  the  course  of  study 
in  physical  education.  The  time  designated  for 
regular  physical  exercises  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  time  devoted  in  each  session  to  recess.  Win- 
dows shall  be  opened,  top  and  bottom,  for  a  suf- 
ficient portion  of  each  period  allotted  to  physical 
exercises  to  ensure  the  thorough  flushing  of  each 
room  with  outside  air. 

2.  Principals  of  Latin  and  day  high  schools  and 
of  day  intermediate  schools  with  one  session  shall 
so  arrange  the  exercises  in  their  various  classes  that 
each  pupil  shall  have  daily  a  ten-minute  setting-up 
drill,  which  shall  be  held  between  the  second  and 
third  periods.  Windows  shall  be  opened,  top  and 
bottom,  for  a  sufficient  portion  of  each  period 
allotted  to  the  setting-up  drill  to  ensure  the  thor- 
ough flushing  of  each  room  with  fresh  air. 

3.  Periods  allotted  in  each  session  for  physical  pg^jij/0' 
training  in  day  elementary  and  day  intermediate  training 
schools  and  for  setting-up  drill  in  day  high  schools, exercises" 
shall  be  announced  by  a  bell  signal  for  the  whole 
school. 

4.  Teachers  shall  at  all  times  require  that  pupils  Posture 
maintain  the  correct  sitting  and  standing  posture.     of  pupiIs' 
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[Chap.  XI. 


In? tempera-  Sect.  201.  1.  Teachers  shall  at  all  times  give 
ture  of  class  vigilant  attention  to  the  ventilation  and  tempera- 
ture of  their  class  rooms  to  the  end  that  the  air  may 
be  kept  pure  and  the  temperature  maintained  as 
near  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit  to  sixty-seven  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  inclusive,  as  possible. 

2.  Teachers  shall  thoroughly  air  each  class 
room  and  dressing  room  by  opening  the  windows, 
top  and  bottom,  a  sufficient  portion  of  each  recess 
period  and  of  the  period  allotted  to  physical  exer- 
cises, so  as  to  ensure  the  flushing  of  each  room  with 
fresh  air  from  outside  the  building. 

3.  Teachers  shall  thoroughly  air  each  class 
room  and  dressing  room  by  opening  the  windows, 
top  and  bottom,  at  the  close  of  the  forenoon  session 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
five  minutes  during  the  time  the  pupils  are  filing. 
Teachers  shall  see  that  their  windows  are  closed 
before  they  leave  the  building  at  noon.  Windows 
may  be  left  open  in  mild  weather. 

y  4.    Any  failure  of  adjustment  of  the  heating  and 

ventilating  apparatus  which  makes  it  impossible  to 
maintain  a  room  temperature  of  sixty  degrees 
Fahrenheit  to  sixty-seven  degrees  Fahrenheit,  with 
the  windows  open,  or  with  the  windows  closed 
where  the  plenum  system  is  in  use,  shall  be  reported 
at  once  by  the  teacher  to  the  principal  or  teacher  in 
charge,  and  the  principal  shall  report  it  immediately 
to  the  director  of  medical  inspection.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  section  do  not  apply  to  rooms  or 
places  occupied  by  open-air  classes. 

5.  In  buildings  where  the  plenum  system  is  in 
use  and  when  temperature  outside  the  building  is 
above  sixty-three  degrees  Fahrenheit,  upon  signal 
from  the  custodian  that  the  apparatus  for  ventila- 
ting the  rooms  is  not  working,  teachers  shall  ven- 
tilate their  rooms  by  opening  windows. 

6.  In  buildings  where  the  plenum  system  is  in 
use  the  opening  of  windows  shall  be  governed  by 
the  outside  conditions  and  with  regard  for  the  influ- 
ence on  other  parts  of  the  building. 

7.  A  record  of  the  room  temperature  shall  be 
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taken  at  9.30  A.  M.,  11  A.  M.  and  2.15  P.  M.,  in  day 
elementary  and  day  intermediate  schools;  in  Nor- 
mal, Latin  and  day  high  schools  at  9.30  A.  M.,  11 
A.  M.,  and  1.30  P.  M. 

8.  Principals  shall  see  that  the  buildings  in  their 
charge  are  properly  heated  and  ventilated  through- 
out each  session,  giving  due  regard  to  the  system 
installed  for  the  ventilation  of  each  building.  In 
all  cases,  when  the  temperature  reaches  sixty-seven 
degrees  Fahrenheit  the  rooms  must  be  thoroughly 
flushed  with  fresh  air.  Pupils  may  be  permitted  to 
wear  an  outer  garment  in  the  class  room  if  necessary 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  regulation. 

9.  Principals  shall  report  immediately  to  the 
director  of  medical  inspection  any  failure  of  the 
heating  or  ventilating  system  to  thoroughly  flush 
each  room  with  pure  air  from  outside  the  building 
and  to  maintain  a  room  temperature  of  sixty  degrees 
Fahrenheit  to  sixty-seven  degrees  Fahrenheit  with 
the  windows  open,  or  with  windows  closed  where 
the  plenum  system  is  in  use. 

10.  Principals  shall  see  that  the* conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  director  of  medical  inspection  for 
the  conduct  of  open-air  classes  are  carried  out. 

11.  Custodians  are  not  permitted  to  regulate  win- 
dows in  rooms  occupied  for  class  purposes  during 
school  hours.  Any  complaint  on  the  part  of 
teachers  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  heat  fur- 
nished, or  of  custodians  with  respect  to  the  opening 
of  windows,  shall  be  made  to  the  principal  or 
teacher  in  charge  of  the  building,  for  adjustment. 

Discipline. 

Sect.    202.    1.    Every   pupil   must   come    to  person 
school  cleanly  in  his  person  and  dress,  and  with  his  3  pupils9, 
clothes  in  proper  repair. 

Sect.  203.    1.    Tardiness,    unless   satisfactorily  Tardiness 
explained,  shall  be  subject  to  a  proper  penalty.  pupils* 
Pupils  detained  from  day  schools  or  tardy  shall 
present  an  excuse  in  writing  from  their  parents  or 
guardians,  but  shall  not  be  sent  home  to  obtain 
such  excuse. 
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[Chap.  XT. 


Punishment 
of  pupils. 


Physical 
restraint  in 
kindergartens 
forbidden. 

Corporal 
punishment. 


Reports  of 

corporal 

punishment. 


Detention  of 
pupils  after 
school. 


Sect.  204.  1.  The  confinement  of  pupils  in  a 
closet  or  wardrobe,  and  the  use  on  the  part  of  a 
teacher  of  sarcastic  or  discourteous  language,  is 
forbidden. 

2.  No  physical  restraint  of  any  kind  shall  be 
used  in  a  kindergarten. 

3.  Corporal  punishment  shall  be  restricted  to 
boys  in  day  elementary  and  disciplinary  schools; 
shall  be  confined  to  blows  on  the  hand  with  a 
rattan  and  in  the  presence  of  a  competent  witness; 
and  shall  not  be  inflicted  in  sight  of  other  pupils. 
It  shall  be  resorted  to  only  in  extreme  cases  and 
after  the  nature  of  the  offence  has  been  fully 
explained  to  the  offending  pupil.  Violent  shaking 
or  other  gross  indignities  are  expressly  forbidden. 

4.  Cases  of  corporal  punishment  shall  be  re- 
ported by  each  teacher  daily,  in  writing,  to  the 
principal  of  the  district,  which  reports  shall  state 
the  name  of  the  pupil,  the  name  of  the  witness, 
the  amount  of  the  punishment,  and  the  reason  for 
its  infliction.  These  reports,  together  with  those  of 
cases  of  corporal  punishment  inflicted  by  the  prin- 
cipals, shall  be  kept  on  file  by  the  principals  for 
two  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  they 
shall  be  destroyed.  These  reports  shall  .be  open  to 
inspection  only  by  the  superintendent,  the  assistant 
superintendents,  and  members  of  the  Board. 

5.  The  number  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment, 
by  whomsoever  inflicted,  shall  be  reported  by  the 
respective  principals  monthly,  in  writing,  to  the 
superintendent. 

Sect.  205.  1.  No  pupil  shall  be  detained  for 
study  or  punishment  during  the  noon  intermission 
or  a  recess  period.  Any  pupil  may  be  detained  at 
the  close  of  the  afternoon  session  in  day  elementary 
or  day  intermediate  schools  and  in  day  industrial 
schools  for  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty  minutes 
for  purposes  of  discipline  or  to  make  up  imperfect 
lessons;  or,  with  the  approval  of  the  assistant 
superintendent  in  charge,  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing one  hour  to  make  up  imperfect  lessons,  but 
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such  detention  shall  be  only  on  account  of  the 
pupil's  fault  or  neglect. 

2.    Pupils  in  Latin  and  day  high  schools  whose  J^™*  da 
scholarship  is  unsatisfactory  may  be  required  to  high  school 
return  to  school  after  the  close  of  the  regular  session  Hy*for 
for  a  study  period  not  exceeding  two  hours  daily. 

Sect.  206.  1.  Pupils  attending  any  day  school  SdeSision 
may  be  suspended  by  the  principal  thereof  for  °pfudp^sfch°o1 
violent  or  pointed  opposition  to  authority  in  any 
particular  instance/  or  when  the  example  of  the 
pupil  is  injurious  or  subversive  of  discipline.  In 
such  cases  the  principal  shall,  forthwith  request  the 
attendance  of  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  sus- 
pended pupil  at  his  office  for  the  purpose  of  consulta- 
tion and  adjustment,  and  if  he  is  unable  to  make  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  matter  within  three 
days  of  the  suspension  of  the  pupil,  he  shall  refer 
the  case  to  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge, 
and  shall  so  notify  the  pupil  and  the  parent  or 
guardian,  such  notice  to  include  the  office  hours  of 
the  assistant  superintendent.  If  such  pupil  shall 
give  satisfactory  evidence  of  amendment,  the  assist- 
ant superintendent  may  reinstate  him  in  the  school. 
If  the  pupil  is  not  so  reinstated  within  two  weeks 
of  the  date  of  his  original  suspension,  the  case  shall 
be  reported  by  the  assistant  superintendent  to  the 
superintendent  for  further  action;  provided,  that 
no  pupil  shall  be  permanently  excluded  from  school 
except  by  order  of  the  Board;  and  provided 
further,  that  in  the  operation  of  this  regulation,  no 
pupil  shall  be  deprived  of  educational  advantages 
contemplated  under  the  state  law. 

2.    A  pupil  in  a  Latin  or  day  high  school  who  Probation 
fails  to  sustain  a  satisfactory  standard  of  scholar-  drawal  of 
ship  or  of  conduct,  may  be  placed  on  probation  by  htennSchooiy 
the  principal,  with  the  approval  of  the  assistant  pupils- 
superintendent  in  charge,  and  if  at  the  end  of  two 
months  such   pupil   has   not   shown  reasonable 
improvement  he  may,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  principal,  approved  by  the  board  of  super- 
intendents, be  required  to  withdraw  finally  from  the 
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Suspension 
of  evening 
school  pupils. 


Readmission 
of  pupils 
suspended 
or  expelled. 


Wilful  deface- 
ment of  city 
property. 


Replacement 
of  city 
property. 


school;  and  provided  further,  that  in  the  operation 
of  this  regulation,  no  pupil  shall  be  deprived  of  edu- 
cational advantages  contemplated  under  the  state 
law. 

3.  Pupils  may  be  suspended  by  principals  of 
evening  schools  for  disobedience  or  improper  con- 
duct, and  such  pupils  shall  not  be  readmitted  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  director  of  evening  schools. 

Sect.  207.  1.  A  pupil  who  has  been  expelled 
from  or  is  under  suspension  in  any  school  shall  not 
be  admitted  to  another  school,  except  by  order  6f 
the  Board  or  of  the  superintendent. 

2.  A  pupil  who  shall  in  any  manner  wilfully 
deface  or  otherwise  injure  any  portion  of  a  school 
estate,  or  write  any  profane  or  indecent  language, 
or  make  any  obscene  pictures  or  characters  on 
school  premises,  shall  be  liable  to  suspension, 
expulsion  or  other  punishment  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence. 

3.  A  pupil  who  defaces,  loses,  or  destroys  any 
book,  apparatus,  or  other  property  belonging  to 
the  city,  may  be  required  to  replace  the  same,  or 
make  good  the  cost  of  such  replacement. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Observance 
of  regulations. 


Rules  and 
regulations  to 
be  made 
accessible. 


Minutes  of 
Board,  official 
notice. 


Duties  of  Teachers,  Members  of  the  Supervising 
Staff,  Clerical  Assistants,  Bookkeepers,  etc. 

Section  215.  1.  Teachers  and  members  of  the 
supervising  staff  are  required  to  make  themselves 
familiar  with  the  regulations  of  the  Board,  especially 
with  such  as  relate  to  their  individual  duties  and  to 
observe  them  faithfully. 

Sect.  216.  1.  Principals  and  directors  shall  see 
that  each  of  their  subordinates  is  furnished  with  a 
copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations;  and  principals 
shall  see  that  a  copy  thereof  is  kept  conveniently 
accessible  in  each  school  building,  in  which  shall  be 
entered  promptly  such  amendments  to  said  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Board  may  adopt. 

Sect.  217.  1.  Teachers  and  members  of  the 
supervising  staff  shall  regard  the  minutes  of  the 
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Board  as  official  notice  of  its  action  in  any  matter, 
and  shall  be  governed  accordingly.  Principals, 
directors  and  others  to  whom  copies  of  the  minutes 
are  regularly  sent  shall  notify  their  subordinates 
promptly  of  anything  appearing  in  the  minutes  in 
which  such  subordinates  are  concerned.  Failure  to 
receive  copies  of  the  minutes  of  any  meeting  of  the 
Board  shall  not  excuse  principals  and  directors 
from  observing  any  instructions  contained  therein, 
unless  application  shall  have  been  made  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  for  copies  of  such  proceedings,  and 
such  application  neglected. 

Sect.  218.    1.    Teachers  and  members  of  the  Furnish  re- 
supervising  staff  shall  promptly  respond  to  any  matfonmfor" 
request  for  reports  or  information  received  from 
the  Board,  its  officers,  or  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents. 

Sect.  219.  1.  Principals  of  schools  and  dis-  Responsible 
tricts  and  directors  of  departments  are  the  respon-  hSnoftratlve 
sible  administrative  heads  of  their  respective  lepTrtaents. 
schools,  districts  or  departments,  and  are  charged 
with  the  organization  thereof  and  with  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  their  subordinates  and 
pupils,  and  with  the  general  maintenance  of  order 
and  discipline.  They  shall  see  that  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Board,  the  directions  of  its 
officers,  and  the  established  courses  of  study  are 
observed;  and  they  may  establish  and  enforce  such 
regulations  not  contrary  to  the  general  rules  and 
regulations,  orders  of  the  Board  and  instructions 
of  the  superintendent  or  of  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent in  charge,  as  may,  in  their  opinion,  be 
advisable  for  the  successful  conduct  of  their  schools, 
districts,  or  departments.  They  may  require  their 
subordinates  to  keep  such  records  and  to  make  such 
reports  as  they  deem  necessary. 

2.    They   shall   be    responsible    for    reporting  Report 
cases  of  truancy  or  suspected  truancy  to  the  1*17™*,  and 
attendance   officers   assigned   to   their  respective  ^^or  not 
schools  or  districts  for  investigation;  and  the  ]^nstgare 
principals  and  the  attendance  officers  shall  together  ™*n  s' 
judge  whether  or  not  the  pupil  is  to  be  considered  a 
truant. 
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Issuance  of 
non-attendance 
investigation 
cards. 


Records  and 
reports. 


Principals  to 
notify  sub- 
ordinate of 
proposed 
absence. 


Reports  to 
business  agent 
of  appoint- 
ments, trans- 
fers, removals, 
deaths,  etc. 


Certification 
to  business 
agent  of 
services 
rendered. 


3.  Non-attendance  investigation  cards  shall  be 
issued  to  the  attendance  officers  as  follows: 

(a.)  In  the  case  of  a  pupil  who  fails  to  return  at 
the  opening  of  school  in  September. 

(b.)  In  each  case  thereafter  when  the  cause  of 
absence  appears  to  be  illegal. 

(c)  In  each  case  where  the  non-attendance 
reaches  ten  consecutive  sessions  subsequent  to  the 
issuance  of  the  last  investigation  card,  and  the  case 
appears  to  be  illegal. 

Sect.  220.  1.  Principals  and  directors  shall 
keep,  or  cause  to  be  kept,  such  records  and  make 
such  reports  as  the  superintendent  shall  prescribe. 

2.  Whenever  a  principal  proposes  to  absent  him- 
self from  his  main  building,  he  shall  notify  a  master, 
submaster,  master's  assistant,  or  first  assistant, 
grammar  school,  who  shall  assume  charge  thereof 
until  his  return. 

3.  Principals  and  directors  shall  notify  the  busi- 
ness agent  within  one  week  after  the  appointment 
of  any  subordinate  teacher  or  member  of  the  super- 
vising staff  in  their  respective  schools,  districts,  or 
departments,  of  the  name  of  such  subordinate,  with 
the  date  of  beginning  of  service;  and  shall  also 
notify  the  business  agent  immediately,  and  in 
writing  of  the  transfer,  resignation,  removal  or 
death  of  any  subordinate  teacher  or  member  of 
the  supervising  staff,  with  the  date  thereof;  also 
of  the  marriage  of  any  woman  teacher  or  member 
of  the  supervising  staff,  with  the  date  thereof. 
They  shall  also  notify  the  superintendent  promptly, 
in  writing,  of  the  resignation,  removal  or  death  of 
any  .subordinate  teacher  or  member  of  the  super- 
vising staff,  with  the  date  thereof;  also  of  the 
marriage  of  any  woman  teacher  or  member  of  the 
supervising  staff,  with  the  date  thereof. 

4.  Principals  and  directors  shall  certify  to  the 
business  agent,  in  accordance  with  his  require- 
ments, with  respect  to  the  services  of  any  person 
employed  in  their  respective  schools,  districts  or  de- 
partments. 
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5.  The  principals  of  the  Trade  School  for  Girls,  j^jvgj  £o 
the  Boston  Trade  School,  and  the  Continuation  e^te/into 0 
School  shall  be  authorized  to  purchase  such  materials  products* 
as  may  be  needed  for  working  into  products  which 

are  subsequently  to  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of, 
and  to  expend  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
street  car  fares  of  teachers  or  pupils  engaged  in  such 
purchases,  express  charges,  and  such  other  small 
cash  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  conduct 
of  a  school  engaged  in  productive  work,  the  total  ex- 
penditures in  any  one  calendar  month  not  to  exceed 
the  amount  appropriated  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Board. 

6.  The  principals  of  the  Trade  School  for  Girls,  Books  to  be 
the  Boston  Trade  School,  and  the  Continuation kept' 
School  shall  keep  a  set  of  books  showing  all  receipts 

and  expenditures  of  their  respective  schools  which 
pass  through  their  hands,  which  shall  be  audited 
from  time  to  time  by  the  business  agent  or  other 
person  authorized  by  the  Board. 

7.  The  principals  of  the  Trade  School  for  Girls,  collection  and 
the  Boston   Trade   School   and   the  Continuation  sums  received 
School  shall  be  authorized  and  required  to  collect fromproduct3' 
and  pay  over  to  the  business  agent  of  the  Board  for 
transmission  to  the  City  Collector  all  sums  received 

for  materials  or  products  sold  or  work  done  at  their 
respective  schools,  on  or  before  the  fifth  day  of  each 
month  following  such  receipt. 

8.  Principals  of  day  schools  and  directors,  shall  o/wSiSS011 
certify  to  the  department  of  practice  and  training  ^Srerary 
to  the  services  of  all  substitutes,  special  assistants 

and  temporary  teachers  assigned  by  said  depart- 
ment to  their  schools,  districts,  or  departments  in 
such  form  and  on  such  dates  as  may  be  required. 

9.  Principals  and  directors  shall  promptly  notify  Reports  to 

,  .    f      ,       .       ,    , ,  ,  i»  1  superintendent 

tne  superintendent  oi  the  absence  oi  any  subor- of  absence  of 
dinate  teacher  or  member  of  the  supervising  staff  subordinates- 
in  their  respective  schools,  districts  or  departments. 

10.  Principals  of  day  schools  shall  immediately  Application 
notify  the  department  of  practice  and  training  of  the  teachers, 
need  of  substitutes,  special  assistants  or  temporary 
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Sects.  221-223.]      SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


[Chap.  XII. 


Reports  to 
business  agent 
of  non-resident 
pupils. 


Reports  of 
pupils  residing 
in  other 
districts. 


Complaints  to 
parents  or 
guardians. 


Precautions 
against  fire. 


Fire  alarm. 


teachers,  whose  services  may  be  required  in  their 
respective  schools  or  districts. 

Sect.  221.  1.  Principals  of  day  schools  shall 
at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  report  to  the  business 
agent  the  names  of  non-resident  pupils,  with  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of 
such  pupils,  and  shall  not  permit  such  pupils  to 
remain  in  the  schools  under  their  charge  for  a 
period  exceeding  ten  school  days  except  by  authority 
of  the  business  agent. 

2.  They  shall  report  on  the  first  of  October  and 
on  the  first  of  February  in  each  year  to  the  assist- 
ant superintendent  in  charge,  the  names  of  pupils 
attending  their  schools  but  residing  in  other  dis- 
tricts, except  those  in  the  first  three  grades,  or  in 
prevocational  centers.  These  reports  shall  give  the 
address  of  each  pupil  by  street  and  number,  the 
school  district  in  which  he  resides,  his  grade,  and 
the  date  on  which  the  permission  to  transfer  expires. 

Sect.  222.  1.  All  complaints  from  parents, 
guardians  or  others  shall  be  referred  to  the  princi- 
pal in  charge  of  the  school  or  district,  who  shall 
patiently  hear  and  impartially  investigate  the  same, 
using  his  best  endeavors  to  redress  any  real  griev- 
ances, and  referring  such  as  he  cannot  satisfactorily 
adjust  to  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge. 

Sect.  223.  1.  Principals  shall  give  such  instruc- 
tions to  their  subordinates  as  will  prepare  them 
to  act  promptly  and  prudently  in  case  of  fire;  and 
shall  so  train  their  pupils  that  at  a  given  signal 
they  will  leave  the  school  building  speedily  and  in 
order.  They  shall  establish  a  fire-alarm  signal  and 
drills  and  shall  require  the  same  to  be  practised  at 
irregular  and  unexpected  times  at  least  once  each 
month  during  the  school  year  in  all  buildings.  Each 
such  drill  shall  be  timed  by  the  principal  or  teacher 
in  charge  of  a  school  building,  and  a  report  thereof 
made  to  the  superintendent  each  month. 

2.  The  first  duty  of  a  principal, .  custodian,  or 
teacher  finding  that  a  building  is  on  fire  is  to  give 
the  fire-alarm  signal  on  the  school  bells,  which  is 
four  strokes  repeated,  — 4 — 4. 
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3.  In  school  buildings  equipped  with  a  fire-alarm  Ringing  in 
system,  the  fire  signal  on  the  school  gongs  is  given  alarms- 
by  breaking  the  glass  in  the  door  of  the  nearest 
signal  station,  pulling  the  lever  way  down  and 
letting  go.  In  the  majority  of  buildings,  the  pulling 

down  of  the  lever  in  the  signal  station  also  auxil- 
iarizes  the  nearest  fire  department  box  and  sends  in 
an  alarm  to  fire  department  headquarters.  In  build- 
ings where  the  local  fire-alarm  system  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  fire  department  box,  the  principal 
shall  designate  the  custodian  or  some  other  person  to 
ring  in  the  nearest  fire  department  box  in  case  of 
actual  fire  as  soon  as  the  same  shall  be  discovered. 

4.  In  cases  when  only  a  fire  drill  is  wanted  and  Fire  driu. 
the  fire  department  is  not  to  be  called,  the  signal 
station  door  should  be  opened  without  breaking 

the  glass,  the  lever  pulled  way  down  and  let  go. 
The  door  should  then  be  closed  and  locked  imme- 
diately. 

5.  The  custodian  and  each  teacher  in  the  building  Teachers  and 
shall  then  repair  immediately  to  their  respective  get  pupils 
stations,  as  designated  by  the  principal,  and  assist  out  of  building- 
in  getting  the  pupils  out  of  the  building  as  rapidly 

as  possible  and  in  accordance  with  the  plan  estab- 
lished by  each  principal  for  his  respective  buildings. 

Sect.  224.    1.    Principals  or  teachers  in  charge  Enforcement 
of  buildings  shall  see  that  the  rules  and  regulations  ^/cStodiaS 
for  the  government  of  custodians  and  matrons,  their  and  matrons, 
assistants  and  other  employees,  are  enforced;  and 
principals  shall  immediately  notify  the  schoolhouse 
custodian,  in  writing,  of  any  neglect  of  duty  or 
improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  custodians  or  their 
assistants,  and  matrons. 

2.  Principals  shall  prescribe  such  rules  for'  the  Rules  for  yards 
use  of  yards  and  outbuildings  as  shall  ensure  their 
being  kept  in  neat  and  proper  condition ;  shall  exam- 
ine such  premises  frequently;  and  shall  be  held 
responsible  for  any  want  of  cleanliness  or  unsanitary 
condition  not  reported  to  the  proper  person,  officer, 

or  department. 

3.  Principals  or  teachers  in  charge  of  buildings  Doors  to  be 
shall  see  that  the  doors  to  class  and  dressing  rooms  kePtuIllocked- 


and  outbuild- 
ings. 
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Sects.  225-226.]      SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


[Chap.  XII. 


Reports  of 
unsatisfactory 
attendance 
officers. 


Responsibility 
for  school 
property. 


Records  and 
acceptance  of 
gifts. 


Duties  of 
sub-masters 
charge  and 
masters' 
assistants  in 
charge. 


Duties  of 
sub-masters, 
masters'  assist- 
ants, first 
assistants, 
grammar,  and 
first  assistants 
in  charge. 


are  kept  unlocked  during  school  hours,  and  that  alK 
corridors,  stairways,  or  other  means  of  egress  are 
kept  free  from  obstructions  and  in  readiness  for 
immediate  use.  They  shall  also  see  that  the  out- 
side doors  of  buildings  are  kept  locked  from  without 
and  open  from  within  during  school  hours. 

4.  Principals  shall  notify  the  superintendent,  in 
writing,  of  unsatisfactory  performance  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  attendance  officers  assigned  to  their 
respective  districts. 

Sect.  225.  1.  Principals  or  teachers  in  charge 
of  buildings  shall  be  responsible  for,  and  keep  full 
and  complete  records  of,  all  books,  globes,  maps, 
charts,  apparatus,  and  other  articles  furnished  to 
their  respective  schools,  and  the  disposition  thereof, 
and  make  returns  thereon  in  such  manner  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Board  or  business  agent. 

2.  Principals  shall  keep  full  and  complete  records 
of  all  gifts,  such  as  pictures,  casts,  apparatus,  etc., 
made  to  their  several  schools,  and  shall  permit  no 
works  of  art,  such  as  paintings,  engravings,  photo- 
graphs, casts,  etc.,  to  be  displayed  in  any  school 
building  under  their  charge,  unless  the  same  shall 
have  been  approved  by  the  director  of  manual  arts, 
and  in  the  case  of  paintings,  mural  decorations, 
original  statues,  bas-reliefs,  sculptures,  and  memo- 
rial tablets,  by  the  art  commission  also. 

Sect.  226.  1.  A  sub-master  in  charge  or  a 
master's  assistant  in  charge  shall  be  the  recognized 
official  head  of  the  school  to  which  he  or  she  is 
assigned,  subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  principal  of  the  district. 

2.  A  sub-master  in  charge  or  a  master's  assistant 
in  charge  shall  have  charge  of  a  class  and  shall 
teach  at  least  half  the  time,  and  shall  discharge 
such  administrative  duties  relating  to  the  school, 
to  parents'  associations,  to  conferences  with  parents, 
and  to  questions  of  discipline  as  may  be  assigned  by 
the  principal  of  the  district. 

3.  Sub-masters,  masters'  assistants,  first  assist- 
ants, grammar,  and  first  assistants  in  charge  shall, 
in  addition  to  teaching,  discharge  administrative 
functions  in  their  respective  schools. 
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4.    Principals  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Principals  to 

.  A       .  ,  7  .  i_  •  i    assign  admm- 

assistant  superintendent  m  charge,   assign  such  istrative 
administrative  functions  to  sub-masters,  masters'  sub-masters, 
assistants,  first  assistants,  grammar,  and  first  assist-  ^Tsfn^r8^" 
ants  in  charge,  as  they*  deem  necessary  for  the  af^^'and 
effective  administration  of  their  schools.  first  assistants 

Sect.  227.  1.  Teachers  shall  punctually  observe  ^^f^^ 
the  hours  appointed  for  opening  and  dismissing  the  of  teachers, 
schools,  and  shall  faithfully  devote  themselves  to 
their  duties.  They  shall  co-operate  with  their 
principals  in  the  management  of  pupils  before  and 
after  school  sessions,  at  recess,  and  during  noon 
intermissions.  They  must  be  at  the  station  to  which 
they  have  been  assigned  in  halls,  yards,  and  on  stair- 
ways or  elsewhere  at  the  times  specified  by  the  prin- 
cipals for  such  duty,  and  must  not  loiter  in  halls  or 
corridors  nor  visit  one  another's  rooms  while  on 
duty.  In  all  intercourse  with  their  pupils  they  shall 
strive  to  impress  on  their  minds,  both  by  precept 
and  example,  the  principles  of  morality,  truth, 
justice  and  patriotism,  and  endeavor  to  train  their 
pupils  to  a  true  comprehension  of  the  rights,  duties 
and  dignities  of  American  citizenship,  and  encourage 
the  avoidance  of  falsehood,  idleness  and  profanity. 

2.    When  any  teacher  has  been  tardy  four  times  Tardiness  of 
in  the  same  school  year,  the  principal  shall  imme-  teachers- 
diately  state  the  fact  in  writing  to  the  superintend- 
ent, with  the  reasons  therefor. 

Sect.  228.    1.    No  teacher  shall  sell  or  keep  for  Sale  of  articles, 
sale  any  books,  stationery,  or  other  articles  required  Sacc^tance" 
for  use  in  the  schools,  award  diplomas  or  prizes  to  of  Presents- 
pupils,  or  solicit  any  present  from  them;  provided, 
that  this  restriction  shall  not  prevent  the  sale  at 
cost  of  articles  or  of  food  made  or  prepared  by  pupils 
in  special  classes,  or  by  pupils  in  sewing,  cookery  or 
manual  training  in  their  pursuance  of  a  course  of 
study  in  such  subjects,  in  accordance  with  such 
methods  as  may  be  approved  by  the  superintendent 
and  by  the  business  agent. 

2.    Soliciting  or  encouraging  contributions  from  contributions 
pupils  for  any  purpose  is  prohibited,  except  with  from  pupils- 
the  formal  approval  of  the  board  of  superintendents 
in  each  specific  case. 
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Sects.  229-230.] 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


[Chap.  XII. 


Participation 
in  voting 
contests. 


Sale  of  tickets 
to  entertain- 
ments. 


Editing  of 
newspapers  or 
periodicals  ; 
teaching  of 
private  pupils. 


Candidacy  for 
election  to 
Board  to 
operate  as 
resignation. 

Duties  of 

kindergarten 

teachers. 


Graded  out- 
lines of  in- 
struction. 


Schedules 
of  school 
visits. 


3.  No  teacher  or  member  of  the  supervising 
staff  shall  participate  in  any  newspaper,  magazine, 
or  other  contest,  the  prizes  in  which  are  to  be 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  votes  received 
by  any  contestant. 

4.  No  teacher  or  member  of  the  supervising 
staff  shall  sell  or  encourage  the  sale  to  pupils  of 
tickets  to  any  amusement  or  entertainment  not 
officially  sanctioned  by  the  Board,  or  conducted 
under  school  auspices  in  school  buildings. 

5.  No  teacher  or  member  of  the  supervising 
staff  shall  keep  a  private  school,  or  edit  any  news- 
paper or  any  religious  or  political  periodical;  nor 
shall  they  teach  private  pupils  on  school  days  until 
the  expiration  of  one  hour  after  the  regular  closing 
hour  of  the  school  in  which  the  teacher  is  employed, 
or  in  the  case  of  members  of  the  supervising  staff, 
earlier  than  five  o'clock  P.  M.  on  a  school  day. 

6.  Candidacy  for  election  to  the  Board  shall 
operate  as  a  resignation  of  the  position  held  by  any 
person  in  the  employ  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  229.  1.  Teachers  of  kindergartens  shall 
regularly  devote  their  afternoons  to  visiting  in  the 
families  of  their  respective  districts;  shall  hold 
meetings  for  parents  once  each  month  from  October 
to  May  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  interest 
and  co-operation  in  the  aims  of  the  kindergarten; 
shall  attend  such  conferences  and  lectures  as  may 
be  arranged  by  the  director  of  kindergartens;  and 
shall  give  such  assistance  in  classes  of  the  first  three 
grades  as  the  superintendent  may  direct. 

Sect.  230.  1.  Directors  of  departments  shall 
regularly  prepare,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
superintendent,  graded  outlines  for  instruction  in 
their  respective  subjects  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  study,  and  shall  furnish  the  same 
to  the  teachers  concerned. 

2.  They  shall  prepare  each  year,  before  the  first 
school  day  in  September,  schedules  showing  the 
proposed  visits  of  assistant  directors  and  assistants 
to  the  schools,  which  they  shall  submit  to  the  super- 
intendent  for   approval.   These   schedules  may 
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include  meetings  of  teachers,  and  shall  be  so  pre- 
pared as  to  avoid  conflict  with  visits  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  departments,  and  unnecessary 
interference  with  other  school  work. 

3.  They  shall  transmit  copies  of  these  schedules  Transmit 
to  the  members  and  officers  of  the  Board,  principals  of  visits, 
of  schools  and  districts,  sub-masters  in  charge, 
masters'  assistants  in  charge,  and  to  first  assistants 

in  charge.    These  schedules  may  be  changed  with 
the  approval  of  the  superintendent. 

4.  They  shall  hold  conferences  with  their  assist-  conferences, 
ants  at  least  once  a  month,  and  shall  keep  a  record 

book  in  which  the  proceedings  of  such  conferences 
shall  be  regularly  recorded,  and  which  shall  be  kept 
in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  and  open  to  in- 
spection of  members  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  231.    1.    Assistant  directors  and  assistants 
to  directors  shall  give  instruction  in  the  schools  to  directors, 
which  they  may  be  assigned  by  the  heads  of  their 
respective  departments,  with  the  approval  of  the 
superintendent. 

2.  They  shall,  upon  arriving  at  a  school,  in  pur-  Notification 
suance  of  their  duties,  immediately  notify  the  Silrge!iers  m 
principal  or  teacher  in  charge  thereof. 

3.  They  shall,  in  case  of  deviation  from  their  Deviations 

i     j    i  ±'p     •         i  n  i         ,i        from  schedules. 

schedules,  notify  m  advance  the  principal  or  teacher 
in  charge  of  the  school  affected  thereby. 

4.  They  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  time  of  their  Records  of 
arrival  at  and  departure  from  each  school  visited  sch°o1  visits* 
by  them,  and  in  case  of  absence  or  deviation  from 

their  schedule,  shall  report  to  the  head  of  their  de- 
partment who  shall  keep  a  record  therof  and  notify 
the  superintendent. 

Sect.  232.    1.    The.  director  of  evening  school  Zftfeviuln0' 
shall  have  general  supervision  and  control  over  schools, 
evening  schools,  the  Day  School  for  Immigrants, 
and  day  practical  arts  classes  organized  by  the 
director  of  evening  schools. 

Sect.  233.    1.    The  director  of  the  extended  use  Duties  of 
of  the  public  schools  shall  have  general  supervision  eSn^V^ 
and  control  over  such  social,  civic  and  recreational  scw^ 


use 

ic 
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Sects.  234-238.]      SCHOOL  COMMITTEE.  [Chap.  XII. 


Duties  of  direc- 
tor of  house- 
hold science 
and  arts. 


Duties  of 
director  of 
kindergartens. 


Duties  of 
director  and 
associate  di- 
rector of 
manual  arts. 


Duties  of 
director  of 
music. 


Duties  of 
director  of 
practice  and 
training. 


activities  as  are  organized  and  conducted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  extended  use  of  the  public  schools. 

Sect.  234.  1.  The  director  of  household  science 
and  arts  shall  have  general  supervision  and  control 
over  household  science  and  arts,  including  cookery 
and  sewing  in  the  day  schools,  except  industrial 
schools,  and  shall  co-operate  with  principals  in  the 
conduct  of  the  academic  work  of  prevocational 
classes  for  girls. 

Sect.  235.  1.  The  director  of  kindergartens 
shall  have  general  supervision  and  control  over 
kindergartens. 

Sect.  236.  1.  The  director  of  manual  arts 
shall  have  general  supervision  and  control  of  instruc- 
tion in  drawing,  design,  art  appreciation,  art 
correlation  and  vocational  art  in  day  schools. 

2.  The  associate  director  of  manual  arts  shall 
have  general  supervision  and  control  of  instruction 
in  manual  training,  shop  work  and  mechanical 
drawing.  He  shall  co-operate  with  principals  in 
the  conduct  of  the  academic  work  of  prevocational 
classes  for  boys  and  co-operative  industrial  and 
agricultural  courses. 

Sect.  237.  1.  The  director  of  music  shall  have 
general  supervision  and  control  over  the  instruction 
in  music  in  the  day  schools. 

Sect.  238.  1.  The  director  of  practice  and 
training  shall  have  charge  of  observation  and 
practice  teaching  in  the  schools.  She  shall  perform 
such  service  in  assigning,  visiting  and  assisting 
substitutes,  temporary  teachers,  special  assistants 
in  day  elementary  and  day  intermediate  schools, 
and  junior  assistants  in  Latin  and  day  high  schools, 
and  such  other  duties  as  the  superintendent  may 
direct. 

2.  She  shall  assign  Normal  School  pupils  to  the 
day  elementary,  day  intermediate,  or  Latin  and  day 
high  schools  for  observation  and  practice  in  teach- 
ing, for  such  periods  as  the  course  of  study  in  the 
Normal  School  requires. 

3.  She  may  require  from  the  training  teachers 
and  from  the  principals  of  schools  in  which  the 
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Normal  School  pupils  observe  and  practice,  reports 
in  writing  on  the  teaching  and  governing  ability 
of  such  pupils;  and  similar  reports  from  principals 
of  Latin  and  day  high  schools  concerning  the  work 
of  junior  assistants. 

Sect.  239.    1.    The  assistant  superintendent  in  Duties  of 
charge  of  educational  investigation  and  measure-  superintendent 
ment  shall  conduct  standard  tests  in  the  schools  to  educatirognaiof 
the  end  that  definite  standards  of  attainment  by  ^^eSur" 
pupils  in  different  .subjects  and  grades  shall  be  ment. 
established  for  the  guidance  of  teachers.    He  shall 
conduct  such  investigations  as  the  superintendent 
may  direct  or  approve  to  promote  efficiency  of 
instruction  and  economy  of  time  and  money. 

Sect.  240.  1.  The  commercial  co-ordinator  shall  ^merckd 
have  general  supervision  of  the  instruction  in  sales-  co-ordinator. 
manship  in  continuation  and  day  high  schools, 
except  the  High  School  of  Commerce ;  and  shall  act 
as  co-ordinator  between  the  schools  and  mercantile 
establishments  in  securing  practice  for  the  day  high 
school  pupils  in  salesmanship. 

Sect.  241.  1.  The  director  of  medical  inspection  Jg^aif 
shall  have  general  supervision  and  control  of  all  director  of 
matters  affecting  the  physical  welfare  of  pupils,  InlpeTtion. 
teachers  and  members  of  the  supervising  staff;  of 
observance  of  the  regulations  of  the  Board  with 
respect  to  room  temperature  and  humidity,  venti- 
lation and  sanitation;  and  of  the  seating  of  pupils. 
He  shall  have  general  supervision  of  the  selection 
of  pupils  for  special  classes ;  for  speech  improvement 
classes;  for  open-air  classes;  and  for  classes  for  the 
conservation  of  eyesight.  He  shall  have  general 
supervision  and  control  of  medical  inspection;  of 
school  nursing  and  allied  matters,  including  the 
teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene  and  instruction 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  as  required  by 
statute.  He  shall  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  on 
matters  relating  to  military  drill.  He  shall  be  a 
member  ex  officio  of  all  committees  having  to  do 
with  plans  for  school  buildings,  school  lunches,  text- 
books on  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  other  matters 
affecting  the  physical  welfare  of  pupils  and  teachers. 
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Sect.  242.] 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


[Chap.  XII. 


Report  to 
superintendent 

violations  of 
rules,  regula- 
tions, etc. ; 
also  prejudicial 
acts  or 
practices. 


Determine 
hours  of 
service  to  be 
rendered  by 
assistants. 


School 
physicians 
and  medical 
inspector 
under  super- 
vision of 
director  of 
medical 
inspection. 
Report  for 
service  daily 
notify  of 
inability  to 
do  so. 


Time  and 
conduct  of 
routine  and 
irorning 
inspections. 


Examine  all 
new  pupils. 

Make  examina- 
tion and 
diagnosis  of 
children 
returning 
after  illness. 


Examine  every 
child  at  least 
once  a  year ; 
report  defects ; 
also  refusal  of 
pupil  to  be 
examined. 


2.  He  shall  report  to  the  superintendent  any  vio- 
lation of  the  rules  and  regulations  or  orders  of  the 
Board,  and  any  acts  or  practices  in  the  schools  which 
he  believes  prejudicial  to  the  physical  welfare  of 

pupils,  teachers  or  members  of  the  supervising 
staff. 

3.  He  shall  determine,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  superintendent,  the  hours  of  service  to  be 
rendered  on  school  days,  on  Saturdays,  and  on 
holidays  by  his  assistants. 

Sect.  242.  1.  School  physicians  and  the  medi- 
cal inspector  of  special  classes  shall  perform  their 
duties  under  the  general  supervision  and  control  of 
the  director  of  medical  inspection. 

2.  School  physicians  shall  report  every  school 
day  to  the  principal  or  to  the  teacher  designated  by 
the  principal  of  the  schools  to  which  they  are 
respectively  assigned,  and  shall  visit  each  school  to 
which  they  are  assigned  by  the  director  of  medical 
inspection.  If  they  are  unable  to  report  for  duty 
they  shall  notify  the  director  of  medical  inspection 
promptly  by  telephone  in  order  that  a  substitute 
may  be  provided.  Such  notification  shall  be  fol- 
lowed the  same  day  by  a  written  application  for 
leave  of  absence. 

3.  They  shall  begin  inspections  as  near  the 
opening  of  the  morning  session  as  may  be  practicable 
and  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  time  of  their  arrival  at 
and  departure  from  each  school.  They  shall  conduct 
routine  and  morning  inspections  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  director  of  medical  inspection. 

4.  They  shall  examine  all  children  entering 
school  for  the  first  time. 

5.  They  shall  make  an  examination  and  diagno- 
sis of  every  child  returning  to  school  without  a 
certificate  from  the  Health  Department  or  from  the 
attending  physician,  after  absence  on  account  of 
illness  or  from  unknown  cause  and  shall  make  such 
examination  and  diagnosis  of  every  child  who  shows 
signs  of  ill  health  or  symptoms  of  contagious  or 
infectious  disease.  They  shall  separately  and  care- 
fully examine  every  child  in  their  respective  districts 
at  least  once  in  every  school  year  and  shall  send  a 
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written  notice  of  any  defect  or  disability  requiring 
treatment  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  children 
concerned.  They  shall  report  to  the  director  of 
medical  inspection  the  name  and  school  attended 
by  any  pupil  who  refuses  to  be  thus  examined. 

6.  They  shall  visit  homes  of  pupils  on  recom-  visit  homes  on 

i  r>    ,i  i  ii        i  /y»  recommenda- 

menaation  oi  tne  principal  or  attendance  omcer,  tkm  of  princi- 
and  shall  make  report  of  said  visits  to  the  director  anL°omceernd" 
of  medical  inspection. 

7.  They  shall  examine  teachers,  members  of  the  tea*£^e 
supervising  staff,  custodians  and  matrons  whenever  supervising 
they  deem  it  necessary  to  do  so.  todfa^sTnd 

8.  They  shall  report  to  the  principals  of  their  mea^  to 
respective  districts  the  names  and  schools  attended  principals 
by  children  who  in  their  judgment  should  be  eX-  exclusion, 
eluded  from  school.  Upon  exclusion  of  a  pupil  from 
school,  the  school  physician  shall  send  a  written 

and  sealed  notification  to  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  the  child,  stating  the  reason  for  such  exclusion. 

9.  School  physicians  shall  exercise  general  super-  v^i0inalon8Uper" 
vision  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  school  hygiene,  matters  per- 
and  shall  report  to  the  director  of  medical  inspec-  sci^ny- 
tion  in  writing  any  insanitary  conditions  they  may  toeheaithPo£- 
discover  in  their  respective  schools  or  districts.  ^SSlis 
They  shall  report  to  the  Health  Department  all  cases  diseases. 

of  communicable  diseases  that  may  come  under  their 
jurisdiction. 


10.    They  shall  keep  such  records  and  make  J^^.8 


and 


such  reports  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  director 
of  medical  inspection. 

11.  They  shall   attend   the   regular  monthly  ^^nce 
meetings  of  the  school  physicians  and  such  other  meetings, 
meetings  as  may  be  called  by  the  director  of  medical 
inspection. 

12.  They  may  excuse  individual  pupils  in  the  Excuse  pupils 
day  elementary  and  day  intermediate  schools  who  mainutrftionom 
are  found  to  be  suffering  from  malnutrition  and  al- 
lied conditions,  from  attendance  during  a  part  of  the 

daily  session  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  month, 
which  period  shall  not  be  extended  without  re-ex- 
amination of  the  pupil  concerned ;  each  such  case  to 
be  reported  through  the  principal  of  the  district  to 
the  director  of  medical  inspection  for  his  approval. 
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[Chap.  XII. 


Duties  of 

school 

physician 

assigned  to 

certificating 

office. 


General 
duties  of 
supervising 
nurse. 


Determine 
hours  of 
service  of 
school  nurses. 


Inspect  work 
instruct  and 
assign  school 
nurses. 


Make  requisi- 
tions for 
nurses' 
supplies. 

Records  and 
reports. 


General  duties 
of  school 
nurses. 


Accomoda- 
tions to  be 
provided  by 
principals. 


13.  The  school  physician  assigned  to  the  cer- 
tificating office  shall  report  at  that  office  every 
working  day  and  shall  remain  in  attendance  as  long 
as  his  services  shall  be  required.  He  shall  make  a 
prompt  examination  of  every  child  referred  to  him 
who  presents  a  "Promise  of  Employment  Card" 
and  state  in  writing  his  opinion  whether  or  not  the 
child's  health  and  physical  ability  admits  his  per- 
forming the  work  he  intends  to  do. 

Sect.  243.  1.  The  supervising  nurse  shall, 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  director  of 
medical  inspection,  have  charge  of  the  school 
nurses,  and  be  responsible  for  the  efficiency  and 
character  of  the  service  rendered  by  each  school 
nurse. 

2.  She  shall  determine,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  director  of  medical  inspection,  the  hours  of 
service  to  be  rendered  on  school  days,  on  Saturdays 
and  during  vacation  periods,  by  each  school  nurse. 

3.  She  shall  inspect  the  work  of  the  school 
nurses,  instruct  them  in  their  duties,  and  see  that 
the  time  spent  in  each  district  by  the  school  nurse 
assigned  thereto  is  regularly  recorded. 

4.  She  shall,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
director  of  medical  inspection,  make  requisitions  for 
the  necessary  supplies  for  each  school  nurse. 

5.  She  shall  keep  such  records  and  make  such 
reports  as  may  be  required  by  the  director  of  medical 
inspection. 

Sect.  244.  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school 
nurses  to  assist  the  school  physicians,  to  see  that 
the  directions  given  by  them  are  carried  out,  and  to 
give  such  instructions  to  the  pupils  as  will  promote 
their  physical  welfare. 

2.  They  shall  receive  from  the  supervising  nurse 
the  following  information: 

(a.)  The  schools  in  which  they  are  to  perform 
their  duty. 

(b.)    The  hours  for  visiting  each  school. 

(c.)    To  whom  they  shall  report  in  each  school. 

3.  They  shall  be  provided  with  accommodations 
in  which  to  perform  their  duties  by  the  principal  or 
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teacher  in  charge  of  the  school  or  district  to  which 
they  are  assigned. 

4.  They  shall  report  in  person  to  the  principal  or  Record  of  ^ 
teacher  in  charge  of  the  building  immediately  upon  departu  re  from 
their  arrival  each  day,  and  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  schools- 
time  of  arrival  at  and  departure  from  each  school. 

5.  They  shall  arrange  with  the  school  physician  Arrange  with 
assigned  to  their  respective  schools  or  districts  a  physicians  for 
method  of  daily  reports  of  cases  to  be  visited  and  ^^e^TS 
treated.  _  Sdd.and 

6.  They  shall  keep  a  record,  in  such  form  as  the  Record  of 
director  of  medical  inspection  shall  determine,  of  thSrca?r.dev 
the  name,  age,  address,  disease  and  treatment  of 

each  pupil  referred  to  them,  or  who  may  otherwise 
come  under  their  personal  care. 

7.  They  shall  obtain  daily  a  list  of  all  pupils  obtain  daily 
excluded  from  their  respective  schools  or  districts,     eluded  pupils. 

8.  They   shall  visit  excluded   pupils   at  their  Visits  to 
homes;  provided,  that  such  visits  shall  not  be  made  pupils  at 
in  cases  of  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,   diphtheria,  homes- 
measles,  whooping  cough,  mumps  and  other  con- 
tagious diseases  that  the  director  of  medical  inspec- 
tion may  designate  and  shall  keep  a  record  of  all 
visits  made  by  them,  and  the  outcome  of  each 

case. 

9.  Revisits  shall  be  made  from  time  to  time,  if 
necessary. 

10.  They  shall  make  visits  to  homes  to  give  nec-  visits  to 
essary  instructions  or  suggestions,  and  may  demon-  ^SctiSns 
strate  the  treatment  of  pediculosis.   In  the  case  of  S^onstra. 
diseases  that  cannot  properly  be  treated  at  the  home  tfamu 

by  the  school  nurse  or  parents,  the  services  of  a 
physician  or  treatment  at  a  dispensary  should  be 
urged. 

11.  If  from  some  unforeseen   cause,  a  school  Rep°rts  of 
nurse  is  unable  to  attend  to  her  duty,  she  shall  from  dut*. 
notify  the  supervising  nurse  or  director  of  medical 
inspection  at  once  by  telephone,  telegram,  or  special 
messenger.    This   notification   shall   be  followed 
within  five  hours  by  written  application  for  leave 

of  absence.  Before  returning  to  duty  after  leave 
of  absence  for  any  cause,  a  school  nurse  shall 
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[Chap.  XII. 


Duties  of 
medical 
inspector 
of  special 
classes. 


Duties  of 
director  of 
physical 
training. 


Enforcement 
of  roles  for 
school 
athletics. 


Hours  of 
service  of 
assistants. 


Duties  of 
instructors  of 
military  drill. 


Duties  of 
armorer. 


Duties  of 
supervisor  i 
charge  of 
playgrounds. 


notify  the  supervising  nurse  or  director  of  medical 
inspection,  and  shall  furnish  a  certificate  from  her 
attending  physician,  if  one  has  been  employed  by 
her  during  her  absence,  if  the  supervising  nurse 
shall  so  require. 

Sect.  245.  1.  The  medical  inspector  of  special 
classes  shall  perform  such  duties  in  connection  with 
the  special  classes  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the 
director  of  medical  inspection. 

Sect.  246.  1.  The  director  of  physical  training 
shall  have  supervision  and  control  of  physical 
training,  military  drill,  athletics,  sports,  games  and 
plays  engaged  in  by  pupils,  or  conducted  in  build- 
ings, yards  and  grounds  under  the  control  of  the 
Board,  or  in  other  buildings,  yards  and  grounds 
that  it  may  have  the  right  to  use  for  such  purposes; 
shall  assign  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  vari- 
ous teachers  and  employees  who  conduct  these 
activities;  be  responsible  for  the  efficiency  and 
character  of  service  rendered  by  each;  also  for  the 
proper  care  and  use  of  all  physical  training  and 
military  equipment  and  supplies. 

2.  He  shall  be  charged  with  the  enforcement  of 
such  rules  for  the  management  and  control  of  school 
athletics  as  the  superintendent  may  from  time  to 
time  establish. 

3.  He  shall  determine  the  hours  of  service  to 
be  rendered  on  school  days,  on  Saturdays  and  on 
holidays,  by  his  assistants,  including  employees  in 
playgrounds. 

Sect.  247.  1.  The  instructors  of  military  drill 
shall,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  direc- 
tor of  physical  training,  have  charge  of  instruction 
in  that  subject. 

2.  The  armorer  shall,  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  instructor  of  military  drill,  have  charge 
of  keeping  the  military  equipment  provided  for  the 
schools  in  proper  condition  for  use. 

Sect.  248.  1.  The  duties  of  the  supervisor  in 
charge  of  playgrounds  shall  be  such  as  the  director 
of  physical  training  shall  determine. 
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Sect.  249.    1.    The  director  of  special  classes  Duties  of 
shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  gpeecCiair  Masses, 
have  general  supervision  and  control  over  special 
classes. 

Sect.  250.    1.    The  director  of  vocational  guid-  Duties  of 
ance  shall  hold  conferences  with  the  vocational  Joc^onaf 
counselors  of  the  day  and  evening  elementary,  inter-  euidance. 
mediate  and  high  schools;  shall  give  vocational 
information  and  supervise  the  instruction  of  elemen- 
tary and  intermediate  school  pupils  in  the  same; 
shall  render  assistance  to  children  who  go  to  work, 
and  shall  exercise  general  oversight  over  them. 

Sect.  251.    1.    The  director  of  penmanship  shall  Duties  of 
have  general  supervision  and  control  over  the  penmanship, 
instruction  in  penmanship  in  day  schools. 

Sect.  252.  1.  The  chief  examiner  shall  dis- ^Jjj^^. 
charge  such  functions  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by 0  16 
the  board  of  superintendents  in  connection  with  its 
work  as  a  board  of  examiners.  His  duties  shall 
include  supervision  of  the  preparations  of  questions 
and  the  correction  of  papers  in  all  examinations 
conducted  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of 
superintendents 

Sect.   253.    1.    Clerical   assistants   and   book-  Hours  of  duty 
keepers  in  Normal,  Latin  and  day  high  schools  jLanS^n?" 
shall  be  required  to  be  on  duty  from  8.30  o'clock  aTjhShX^ 
A.  M.,  to  4.30  o'clock  P.  M'  with  one  hour  inter-  ***  Normal 

schools 

mission  for  luncheon,  on  all  school  days  during 
the  year,  and  on  such  other  days  as  their  respective 
principals  may  direct;  provided,  that  services  ren- 
dered on  Saturdays  may  not  extend  later  than  1 
o'clock  P.  M. 

2.    Clerical  assistants  and  bookkeepers  in  day  Hours  of  duty 
industrial  schools  may  be  required  by  their  respec-  1*^*% 
tive  principals  to  be  on  duty  from  one-half  hour  bookkeepers  m 
before  the  beginning  of  the  session  until  one-half  schools, 
hour  after  the  close  of  the  day  or  evening  session, 
with  one  hour  intermission  for  luncheon  on  all 
school  days  throughout  the  year;  provided,  that 
eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work.  Such 
clerical  assistants  and  bookkeepers  may  also  be 
required  by  their  respective  principals  to  render 
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service  on  other  than  school  days;  provided,  that 
services  rendered  on  Saturdays  may  not  extend  later 
than  1  o'clock  P.  M. 
Sty1Jf°ciericai     ^'    Clerical  assistants  in  day  elementary  and  day 
assistants,  day  intermediate  schools  shall  be  required  to  be  on  duty 
elnTdayaS-     from  8.30  o'clock  A.  M.  to  4.30  o'clock  P.  M.,  with 
one  hour  intermission  for  luncheon,  on  all  school 
days  during  the  year,  and  on  such  other  days  as  their 
respective  principals  may  direct;   provided,  that 
service  rendered  on  Saturdays  may  not  extend  later 
than  1  o'clock  P.  M. 

4.  Clerical  assistants  in  evening  schools  shall  be 
required  to  be  on  duty  not  earlier  than  7.15  o'clock 
P.  M.,  and  to  remain  on  duty  not  later  than  9-30 
o'clock  P.  M. 


termediate 
schools 


Hours  of 
duty  of 
clerical 
assistants 
evening 
schools. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Appointments,  Reappointments,  Promotions,  Trans- 
fers, Removals  and  Resignations  of  Teachers 
and  Members  of  Supervising  Staff;  Clerical 
Assistants,  Bookkeepers,  etc. 

mJderibymients  Sect.  255.  1.  Appointments  of  teachers,  mem- 
superin-  bers  of  the  supervising  staff,  clerical  assistants, 
bookkeepers,  and  other  persons  employed  in  simi- 
lar capacities  in  the  schools,  shall  be  made  by  the 
superintendent,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board,  except  original  appointments  of  temporary 
teachers  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  months, 
which  may  be  made  by  the  superintendent  at  his 
discretion  and  be  by  him  reported  to  the  Board  at 
its  next  meeting.  Temporary  appointments  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board,  be  renewed  for  suc- 
cessive periods  of  four  months;  provided,  that  such 
appointments  shall  not  extend  beyond  the  close  of 
the  school  term  in  June  of  each  year. 
Times  when       2.    Appointments  of  teachers  to  the  day  school 

appointments  .  r  ■,  r   .-,  •  •  <  ir 

may  be  made,  service,  oi  members  01  the  supervising  start,  and  01 
other  persons  whom  the  superintendent  is  author- 
ized to  appoint,  may  be  made  at  such  times  as  the 
needs  of  the  service  may  require. 
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3.  The  appointment  of  masters  of  summer  re-  Appointments 
view  schools  shall  be  made  in  February,  of  other  r?viewms™w 
teachers  and  instructors  in  May  of  each  year,  and  teachers- 

at  such  other  times  as  the  needs  of  the  service  may 
require. 

4.  Teachers  holding  permanent  positions  in  the  Eligibility  for 
day  school  service  shall  alone  be  eligible  for  appoint-  sSm^^rewew 
ment  in  summer  review  schools.  schools. 

5.  The  appointment  of  principals  of  evening  Appointments 
schools  shall  be  made  in  June  of  each  year,  of  other  schooTnins 
teachers  in  the  month  of  September,  and  at  such  teachers, 
other  times  as  the  needs  of  the  service  may  require. 

6.  The  term  of  all  persons  appointed  in  accord-  Beginning  of 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  date  SSointment. 
from  the  time  they  enter  upon  their  duties. 

Sect.  256.  1.  No  person  who  has  not  been  only  persons 
regularly  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  regula-  appohTted  to 
tions  shall  be  employed  or  give  instruction  in  the  be  emPloyed- 
schools. 

2.  No  person  shall  serve  in  any  position  other  Appointments 
than  that  for  which  the  certificate  qualifies  the  with0CO1  ance 
holder  thereof,  and  to  which  such  person  has  been  certificates- 
appointed,  nor  from  a  date  prior  to  the  date  of  issue 

of  the  certificate  of  qualification  held  by  such  person. 

3.  No  person  who  does  not  hold  a  certificate  of  Persons 
qualification  of  the  proper  grade  shall  give  any  ^thg™ed 
instruction  in  the  schools,  except  pupils  attending  instruction- 
the  Boston  Normal  School  who  may  be  assigned  to 
observe  and  practice  in  the  schools,  and  lecturers 
whose  appointment  shall  have  been  approved  by  the 
Board. 

Sect.  257.    1.    The  appointment  of  any  teacher  Service  must 
or  member  of  the  supervising  staff,  clerical  assistant,  foSnwIeksin 
bookkeeper,  aid  or  student  aid,  who  does  not  begin  ^e*tppoint" 
service  within  four  weeks  of  the  date  of  appoint- 
ment shall  become  null  and  void. 

Sect.  258.    1.    Appointments  of  special  assist-  Expiration  of 
ants  in  day  elementary  and  day  intermediate  schools  a0fpos£ec?aTts 
shall  not  extend  beyond  the  close  of  the  school  term 
in  June  of  each  year. 

2.  Appointments  of  playground  teachers  and  of  Expiration  of 
playground  employees  shall  not  extend  beyond  the  oTpTa^™™^ 

teachers. 
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first  day  of  December  in  each  year,  unless  other- 
wise expressly  authorized  by  the  Board. 

Sect.  259.  1.  A  list  of  substitute  teachers  shall 
be  established  annually  by  the  superintendent,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Board,  to  be  known  as  the  emer- 
gency list,  which  list  may  contain  the  names  of 
persons  on  the  eligible  lists.  When  the  services  of  a 
substitute  teacher  are  required,  the  principal  of  the 
school  or  district  shall  so  notify  the  department  of 
practice  and  training  which  shall  make  an  assign- 
ment to  such  service  from  the  emergency  list. 

Sect.  260.  1.  Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  in  a 
subordinate  position  in  the  teaching  force  or  super- 
vising staff,  or  an  additional  appointment  thereto 
is  required,  the  principal  of  the  school  or  district, 
or  the  director  concerned,  shall  so  notify  the  super- 
intendent and  confer  with  him  with  reference  to 
filling  the  vacancy. 

Sect.  261.  1.  In  case  of  the  death  or  disability  of 
the  principal  of  a  school  or  district,  or  of  a  director, 
associate  director,  assistant  director  in  charge  of  a 
department,  or  supervising  nurse,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  senior  teacher  or  member  of  the  supervising 
staff  highest  in  rank  who  is  present  in  such  school 
or  department,  to  notify  immediately  the  superin- 
tendent who  shall  designate  some  person  in  the 
regular  school  service  to  take  charge  of  such  school 
or  department  until  the  position  is  otherwise  filled 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations.  ^  In 
such  cases  the  superintendent  may,  in  his  discretion, 
appoint  a  temporary  teacher  or  member  of  the  super- 
vising staff  to  take  the  place  of  the  person  so  desig- 
nated. 

2.  In  case  of  the  death  or  disability  of  a  coordi- 
nator;  submaster  in  charge;  master's  assistant  in 
charge;  submaster;  master's  assistant;  first  assist- 
ant, grammar;  first  assistant  in  charge;  first  assist- 
ant in  charge,  special  classes:  or  first  assistant, 
kindergarten ;  the  superintendent  may,  in  his  discre- 
tion, designate  some  person  in  the  regular  school 
service  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  position  thus 
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made  vacant  until  it  is  otherwise  filled  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  and  regulations. 

3.  When  designations  as  provided  in  paragraphs  Additional 

1  and  2  of  this  Section  shall  continue  for  a  period  tompeer"inslon 
exceeding  two  weeks  in  length  said  designations  shall  2? ^^ncies0. 
be  reported  to  the  Board  and  additional  compensa- 
tion as  provided  by  the  salary  schedule  shall  be 
allowed. 

4.  When  teachers  in,  the  Normal,  Latin  and  day  Designations 
high  schools  of  any  rank  are  absent,  a  substitute  of  temporary 
equal  or  lower  rank  may  be  appointed,  at  the  discre-  no^ST  Latin 
tion  of  the  superintendent.  Shook7  high 

Sect.  262.  1.  The  character  of  service  rendered  Inspection 
by  teachers  and  members  of  the  supervising  staff  in  ^adhere.  °f 
schools  or  departments  shall  be  inspected  personally 
by  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge,  who  shall 
biennially  make  a  written  report  to  the  superin- 
tendent with  respect  to  each  such  person  in  such 
form  as  may  be  required  by  the  superintendent. 

Sect.  263.    1.    Teachers  and  members  of  the  Annual 

.  •  .    «.       -i  «  j  i  reappointment 

supervismg  staff  who  are  not  on  tenure,  may  be  of  teachers, 
annually  reappointed  by  the  superintendent,  who 
shall  act  thereon  in  the  month  of  June,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Board,  and  those  eligible  for 
appointment  on  tenure  may  be  so  appointed  at  the 
same  time,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board. 
Such  appointments  and  reappointments  shall  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  following  September, 
and  shall  be  contained  in  a  printed  report  which 
shall  include  a  statement  of  the  number  of  pupils 
in  each  school  or  district,  and  of  the  number  of 
teachers  to  which  each  school  or  district  may  be 
entitled  under  the  regulations.  The  report  shall 
also  contain  a  statement  of  the  schools  or  districts 
in  which  the  number  or  rank  of  teachers  prescribed 
by  the  regulations  has  been  exceeded,  with  the 
reason  for  such  excess. 

Sect.  264.    1.    Teachers  who  have  served  sue-  Eligibility  for* 
cessfully  in  the  same  rank  or  grade  in  the  day  school 
service  for  four  successive  years  and  who  have 
passed  successfully  a  first  promotional  examination, 


tenure. 
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and  members  of  the  supervising  staff  who  have 
served  successfully  for  the  same  period  in  the  same 
rank  or  grade,  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  on 
tenure  during  good  behavior  and  efficiency,  to  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  September  next  following 
the  completion  of  the  prescribed  length  of  service. 

2.  Teachers  and  members  of  the  supervising 
staff  who  are  on  tenure  and  who  are  promoted  to  a 
higher  position,  may,  on  the  completion  of  one  year 
of  satisfactory  service  in  the  higher  position,  be 
appointed  on  tenure  in  the  new  position ;  provided, 
that  any  teacher  serving  on  tenure  who  may  be 
promoted  to  the  position  of  principal  of  a  Normal, 
Latin,  day  high,  day  clerical,  day  intermediate,  day 
elementary,  continuation,  or  day  industrial  school, 
may  be  annually  reappointed  to  such  position  for 
two  years,  and  may  then  be  appointed  on  tenure,  to 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  September  next  fol- 
lowing the  completion  of  the  prescribed  length  of 
service. 

Sect.  265.  1.  Teachers  and  members  of  the 
supervising  staff  who  re-enter  the  service,  shall  be 
appointed  and  reappointed  in  the  same  manner  as 
new  teachers;  provided,  that  those  who  voluntarily 
retire  from  the  service  may,  within  a  period  of  six 
years  from  the  first  day  of  January  next  following 
the  date  of  their  resignation,  be  reappointed  to  a 
position  of  the  same  grade  or  rank,  or  to  a  position 
of  equivalent  or  lower  rank  to  that  held  at  the  date 
of  retirement;  and  provided  further,  that  such  a 
person  is  nominated  with  the  approval  of  the  assist- 
ant superintendent  in  charge,  by  a  principal  in 
whose  school  there  is  a  vancancy  which  such  person 
is  qualified  to  fill. 

2.  Re-entrance  to  service,  other  than  as  provided 
for  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  may  be  allowed  un- 
der the  following  conditions: 

(a)  Re-entrants  to  Permanent  Service  After  the 
Fortieth  Birthday  and  up  to  and  Including  the 
Fiftieth  Birthday. 
Teachers  who  have  held  permanent  positions  in 

the  day  school  service  who  have  passed  their  fortieth 
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birthday,  but  have  not  reached  their  fiftieth  birth- 
day, shall  be  eligible  for  re-entrance  to  the  rank  in 
which  they  were  serving  at  the  time  of  resignation, 
or  to  an  equivalent  or  lower  rank  covered  by  the 
certificate  under  which  service  was  previously  ren- 
dered, provided  they  shall  pass  the  regular  prescribed 
examinations,  and  shall  obtain  a  place  upon  the 
established  eligible  lists  for  appointment.  The  reg- 
ulations governing  appointments  made  from  the 
eligible  lists  shall  apply  to  these  re-entrant  teachers  . 
except  in  so  far  as  the  age  limitation  is  concerned, 
provided  that  candidates  for  re-entrance  shall  be 
found  to  be  financially  dependent  upon  their  own 
resources. 

Re-entrants  under  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph shall  be  appointed  upon  the  minimum  salary 
of  their  respective  ranks,  and  be  advanced  upon 
then  anniversaries  until  the  maximum  of  the  rank 
is  reached. 

(b)  Re-entrants  to  Temporary  Service  After  the 
Fiftieth  Birthday  and  up  to  and  Including  the 
Fifty-fifth  Birthday. 

Teachers  who  have  held  permanent  positions  in 
the  day  school  service  who  have  passed  their  fiftieth 
birthday,  but  who  have  not  passed  their  fifty-fifth 
birthday,  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  tem- 
porary re-entrants  to  the  rank  in  which  they  were 
serving  at  the  time  of  resignation,  or  to  an  equiva- 
lent or  lower  rank  covered  by  the  certificate  under 
which  service  was  previously  rendered,  upon  passing 
such  examinations  as  the  board  of  superintendents 
may  determine,  which  examinations  shall  include 
inquiry  into  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
qualifications  of  the  candidate. 

Re-entrants  to  temporary  service  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  shall  be  placed  upon  the 
minimum  salary  of  the  rank  for  re-entrant  tempo- 
rary teacher,  and  be  advanced  upon  their  anniver- 
saries until  the  maximum  of  the  rank  is  reached. 

3.    Any  person  who  may  be  appointed  or  elected  Reappoint- 

U  i  •  rr  r    7i        -r»         1  ments  to 

by  promotion  as  an  officer  of  the  Board  or  as  a  former  ranks, 
member  of  the  supervising  staff  may,  at  the  con- 
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elusion  of  such  service,  be  reappointed  to  a  position 
of  the  same  or  lower  rank  than  that  held  at  the 
time  of  such  appointment  or  election. 

Sect.  266.  1.  A  woman  teacher  holding  a  per- 
manent position  in  a  day  school  may  be  employed 
as  a  teacher  in  playgrounds  during  the  regular  school 
term  and  for  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  summer 
vacation  period. 

Sect.  267.  1.  No  principal  or  woman  teacher 
of  a  day  school  in  Boston  shall  be  employed  in  the 
evening  schools  of  Boston  or  elsewhere;  provided, 
that  at  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent,  any 
woman  teacher  employed  in  a  day  school  who  has 
successfully  passed  her  first  promotional  examina- 
tion, or  who  was  appointed  to  the  regular  day  service 
prior  to  September  1,  1906,  may  be  employed  in  the 
evening  schools  of  Boston;  and  provided  further, 
that  any  woman  teacher  employed  in  the  evening 
schools  who  is  appointed  to  a  permanent  position  in 
a  day  school  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  superin- 
tendent, continue  such  evening  service  until  the 
close  of  the  term  for  which  she  has  been  appointed, 
but  no  longer.  Women  teachers  of  day  schools  on 
leave  of  absence  without  pay  may  be  employed  in 
evening  schools  during  the  term  of  such  absence. 

2.  No  person  permanently  appointed  to  a  day 
school  shall  be  appointed  to  the  same  grade  or  rank 
in  the  evening  schools  for  more  than  five  years  in 
any  period  of  six  consecutive  years.  Service  of  more 
than  forty  evenings  in  any  term  shall  be  deemed  a 
year,  but  service  rendered  prior  to  June  30,  1916, 
shall  be  reckoned  on  the  following  basis:  Service 
of  less  than  three  years  shall  be  reckoned  as  one 
year;  service  of  three  or  more  years  shall  be  reck- 
oned as  two  years. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  both  evening 
and  summer  review  schools  during  one  school  year. 

4.  No  person  permanently  appointed  to  a  day 
school  shall  be  appointed  to  the  rank  of  principal  of 
a  summer  review  school  for  more  than  five  years  in 
any  period  of  six  consecutive  years.  Service  of 
more  than  twenty-five  days  in  any  term  shall  be 
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deemed  a  year,  but  service  rendered  prior  to  June 
30,  1920,  shall  be  reckoned  on  the  following  basis: 
Service  of  less  than  three  years  shall  be  reckoned 
as  one  year ;  service  of  three  or  more  years  shall  be 
reckoned  as  two  years. 

Sect.    268.    1.    Promotions    to    the   rank   of  f^of*3  to 
master,  day  elementary  schools,  shall  be  made  from  ^^a^ay 
the  first  three  names  heading  the  eligible  list  estab-  schools. ary 
lished  by  the  board  of  superintendents. 

2.    Promotions  of  other  teachers  and  members  of  *™cm°ti°n  of 
the  supervising  staff  shall  be  made  in  the  order  of 
merit  as  determined  by  quality,  character,  and 
length  of  service. 

Sect.   269.    1.    Teachers  and  members  of  the  Transfer  of 
supervising  staff  may  be  transferred  to  positions  teachers- 
of  the  same  rank  and  salary  by  the  superintendent, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  270.  1.  The  rank  of  any  teacher  may  be  £j^*^in 
changed  by  the  superintendent,  subject  to  the  teachers, 
approval  of  the  Board,  whenever  the  number  of 
pupils  upon  which  the  rank  of  such  teacher  depends 
shall  so  warrant;  but  the  change  shall  take  effect 
only  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  following  action 
by  the  Board. 

Sect.  271.    1.    Teachers  in  the  summer  review  Discontinuance 
schools  may  be  discontinued,  at  the  discretion  of  s°ummerh?eview 
the  superintendent,  whenever  the  average  attend-  8Chools- 
ance  shall  have  fallen  below  the  number  authoriz- 
ing their  employment. 

Sect.'  272.    1.    Teachers  in  the  evening  schools  ^^h^1106 
shall  be  discontinued  at  the  close  of  any  month  in  evening 
which  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  is  less  than  schools- 
the  number   authorizing   their   employment,  or 
earlier,  at  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent; 
provided,  that  in  evening  schools  where  there  is  but 
one  class  in  any  subject,  such  class  may  continue 
until  the  close  of  the  term  unless  the  number  of 
pupils  therein  is  less  than  ten. 

Sect.  273.    1.    Teachers  and  members  of  the  Removal  of 
supervising  staff  and  other  persons  whom  the teachers- 
superintendent  is  authorized  to  appoint,  may  be 
removed  from  the  service  by  him  for  cause  at  any 
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time,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board;  provided, 
that  persons  so  removed  may  upon  written  applica- 
tion to  the  secretary  of  the  Board,  be  given  a  hearing 
by  the  Board.  No  person  shall  receive  any  com- 
pensation for  services  rendered  after  removal. 

Sect.  274.    1.    The  marriage  of  a  woman  teacher 
or  woman  member  of  the  supervising  staff  shall 
operate  as  a  resignation  of  her  position,  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  principal  of  the  school  or  district, 
or  the  director  of  the  department  concerned, to  re- 
port such  marriages  forthwith  to  the  superintendent 
and  to  the  business  agent.    If  the  superintendent 
appoints  a  married  woman  as  a  teacher  or  as  a 
member  of  the  supervising  staff,  he  shall  so  report 
to  the  Board. 
Sect.  275.    1.    The  employment  of  teachers  and 
seventy  years,  members  of  the  supervising  staff  shall  terminate  on 
the  thirty-first  day  of  August  next  following  the 
seventieth  birthday  of  such  persons. 
lertc™oi°rion     Sect.  276.    1.    The  employment  of  foreign-born 
citizens,        teachers  and  members  of  the  supervising  staff  who 
do  not  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  the 
earliest  date  possible  under  the  naturalization  laws 
may  be  terminated  by  the  Board  at  pleasure. 


Termination  of 
service  at 
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Number  and  Rank  of  Teachers  and  Members  of 
Supervising  Staff. 

Section  280.  1.  When  the  appointment  of  a 
teacher  in  a  day  school  is  under  consideration,  the 
number  of  pupils  belonging  on  the  last  school  day 
of  the  month  preceding  the  date  on  which  the 
appointment  is  made,  shall  be  used  as  the  basis 
upon  which  to  determine  the  number  and  rank  of 
teachers  to  which  a  school  or  district  is  entitled, 
except  as  provided  in  section  293,  paragraph  8. 

2.  When  the  annual  reappointments  and  ap- 
pointments on  tenure  are  under  consideration,  the 
largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day 
between  the  first  day  of  September  and  the  first  day 
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of  April  of  the  current  school  year,  shall  be  used  as 
the  basis  upon  which  to  determine  the  number  and 
rank  of  teachers  to  which  a  school  or  district  is 
entitled,  except  as  provided  in  section  293,  para- 
graph 8. 

3.    The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  Not  to  apply 

,  ^       .    ,  ,       «    ,        i  •         i    i        •  t    l  to  state-aided 

to  the  reappointment  of  teachers  m  state-aided  schools, 
schools. 

Sect.  281.  1.  Teachers  of  day  elementary  Ranks  of 
schools  shall  consist  of  one  principal  holding  the  teachers- 
rank  of  master  for  each  district;  sub-Masters  in 
charge;  master's  assistants  in  charge;  sub-masters; 
master's  assistant;  first  assistants,  grammar;  first 
assistants  in  charge;  assistants;  first  assistants 
in  charge  of  special  classes;  instructors,  special 
classes;  assistant  in  charge  of  speech  improvement 
classes;  assistants,  speech  improvement  classes; 
assistant  in  charge  of  classes  for  conservation  of 
eyesight;  assistants,  classes  for  conservation  of  eye- 
sight; first  assistant  in  charge  of  prevocational 
classes,  and  prevocational  assistants. 

2.  Teachers  of  ranks  higher  than  that  of  assist-  ^wdranks 
ant  may  be  appointed  as  follows : 

(a.)    One  sub-master  in  charge  or  one  master's  f^^^J" 
assistant  in  charge  in  buildings  containing  classes  ter's  assistant 
of  at  least  the  first  six  grades,  which  have  formerly  in  charge* 
constituted  the  central  elementary  school  of  the 
district,  and  which  either  because  of  reorganiza- 
tion, consolidation  or  association  of  districts,  or 
because  of  the  establishment  of  intermediate  classes, 
continue  to  require  direct  administrative  super- 
vision. 

(b.)  Only  those  persons  who  on  February  1, 
1919,  hold  the  position  of  sub-master  or  master's 
assistant,  or  who  may  hereafter  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  be  appointed  or  promoted 
to  these  ranks,  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment 
as  sub-master  in  charge  or  as  master's  assistant  in 
charge. 

(c.)    One  sub-master  in  each  district  except  those  sub-master, 
attended  exclusively  by  girls  in  grades  above  the 
third.   An  additional  sub-master  may  be  appointed 
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grammar. 


First  assistant 
in  charge. 
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in  charge, 
special  classes. 
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teachers. 


Attendants, 

open-air 

classes. 


Number  of 

teachers 

allowed. 


if  the  number  of  boys  in  grades  above  the  third 
exceeds  six  hundred. 

(d.)  One  master's  assistant  in  each  district.  One 
additional  master's  assistant  in  girls'  schools  where 
there  is  no  sub-master  nor  a  first  assistant,  grammar 
school.  In  districts  attended  exclusively  by  girls, 
an  additional  master's  assistant  may  be  appointed 
if  the  number  of  girls  in  grades  above  the  third 
exceeds  eight  hundred. 

(e.)  One  first  assistant,  grammar  school,  if  the 
number  of  girls  in  grades  above  the  third  exceeds 
six  hundred.  This  rank,  except  as  provided  in  this 
paragraph,  shall  be  abolished  as  the  position  be- 
comes vacant  by  the  retirement  of  present  incumb- 
ents. 

(/.)  One  first  assistant  in  charge  in  each  school 
building,  other  than  the  main  building  of  a  district, 
in  which  there  are  six  or  more  teachers  of  any  grade, 
including  kindergartens,  but  no  sub-master. 

(g.)  One  first  assistant  in  charge  of  special 
classes  in  buildings  exclusively  occupied  by  not  less 
than  six  special  classes. 

3.  The  rank  of  a  single  teacher  in  charge  of  a 
kindergarten  may  be  either  that  of  first  assistant 
or  assistant.  If  there  are  two  or  more  teachers  in  a 
kindergarten,  one  shall  hold  the  rank  of  first  assist- 
ant. Whenever  the  number  of  pupils  entitles  a 
kindergarten  to  four  teachers,  such  kindergarten 
may  be  divided  into  two  kindergartens. 

4.  Attendants  may  be  appointed  in  open-air 
classes  at  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent,  who 
shall  report  such  appointments  to  the  Board. 
Such  appointments  shall  not  extend  beyond  the 
close  of  the  school  year  in  which  they  are  made. 

5.  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  6  of  this 
section,  the  number  of  teachers  to  which  a  day 
elementary  school  district  shall  be  entitled  shall  be 
based  on  the  following  quota  of  pupils  belonging 
on  the  last  school  day  of  the  preceding  month : 

Kindergartens   25 

Grades  I.,  VII.  and  VIII   40 

Grades  II.  to  VI.,  inclusive   42 

Classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight   12 
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Hospital  classes   15 

Open-air  classes   30 

Pre-vocational  classes   45 

Rapid  advancement  classes      .......  30 

Special  classes   15 

Special  English  classes   30 

Ungraded  classes   30 

and  in  speech  improvement  classes  there  may  be  one  teacher  for 
every  fifteen  pupils  in  average  hourly  attendance  for  each  four- 
hour  day  for  the  month  next  preceding  the  date  upon  which  an 
appointment  is  made. 

6.  Additional  teachers  may  be   appointed   m  Additional 
kindergartens  for  an  excess  of  fifteen  pupils,  and  excess  pupils, 
in  Grades  I.  to  VIII.,  inclusive,  for  an  excess  of 

thirty  pupils. 

7.  Teachers  in  kindergartens  may  be  transferred  J^ntiSuMce 
or  discontinued  when  the  number  of  pupils  belong-  of  teachers, 
ing  is  less  than  fifteen  to  a  teacher ;  teachers  in  pre- 
vocational  classes  may  be  transferred  or  discontin- 
ued when  the  number  of  pupils  belonging  is  less 

than  thirty  to  a  teacher;  in  Grades  I.  to  VIII.,  in- 
clusive, teachers  may  be  transferred  or  discontinued 
when  the  number  of  pupils  belonging  is  less  than 
forty  to  a  teacher;  provided,  that  in  the  case  of  a 
transfer  of  a  teacher  whom  the  district  might  hold 
on  a  basis  of  forty  pupils,  the  district  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  a  regularly  appointed  teacher  in  her  place. 

8.  The  number  of  teachers  to  which  a  day  ele-  Number  of 
mentary  school  district  is  entitled  under  the  provi-  teachers- 
sions  of  paragraphs  5,  6  and  7  of  this  section  shall 

be  determined  in  a  manner  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing example: 


i 

o 

< 

m 

'P. 
3 

^  -d 

<v  o 

Ph 

xcesi 

Number  oj  Teachers 

in  Kindergarten. 

Kindergartens  

Kindergartens  

46  divided  by  40 
29  divided  by  25 

2 
1 

4  1 
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Number  of  Teachers  Above  the  Kindergarten. 
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204  divided  by  40 
858  divided  by  42 
15  divided  by  12 
30  divided  by  15 
37  divided  by  36 
85  divided  by  30 
62  divided  by  30 
13  divided  by  15 
95  divided  by  30 
70  divided  by  30 

5 
20 
1 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 
3 
2 

4 
18 

3 

1 

5 

Grades  II.  to  VI.,  inclusive  

Classes  for  the  conservation  of  eyesight  

Hospital  classes  

Pre-vocational  classes  

Rapid  advancement  classes  

2 

2 

Special  classes  

Special  English  classes  

5 
10 

43  7 

Ungraded  classes  

Totals  

1,469                        40  ! 
36  divided  by  30  1 

For  excess  pupils  

f 

Number  of  teachers  above  the  kindergarten, 

41 

Note. — Only  those  classes  which  are  organized  as  a  unit  are  included 
in  the  above  tabulation. 


special  9.    Special  assistants  may  be  appointed  in  schools 

assistants.  i  ,i  i  r  *i  l  i  ii. 

where  the  number  of  pupils  reaches  or  exceeds  the 
number  indicated  in  the  following  tabulation: 

Number 
of  Pupils 
Required. 


Grade  1  50 

Grades  II.  to  VIII.,  inclusive  60 

Special  classes  20 

Special  English  classes     .      .      .      .      .      .      .  .40 

Ungraded  classes  40 


in  Modern  Language  classes,  not  more  than  one  to  a  district,  and 
in  classes  of  first  assistants  in  charge,  in  kindergartens,  in  the 
Horace  Mann  School,  and  in  schools  where  there  is  a  sub-master 
in  charge  or  a  master's  assistaint  in  charge,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  superintendent. 


Temporary  Teachers. 

Temporary  io.  Temporary  teachers  may  be  appointed  by 
the  superintendent  in  day  elementary  schools  in 
place  of  teachers  who  are  absent  on  leave,  or  of 
teachers  who  are  assigned  without  change  of  rank 
or  salary  to  schools  of  a  higher  grade  or  by  author- 
ization of  the  Board. 
Clerical  11.    Clerical  assistants  may  be  appointed  by  the 

assistants.  superintendent  in  day  elementary  and  day  inter- 
mediate schools  when  the  number  of  pupils  belong- 
ing exceeds  seventeen  hundred. 
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Teachers  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. 

Sect.  282.    1.    Teachers  of  household  science  and  £^rsof 
arts  in  day  elementary  and  day  intermediate  schools 
shall  be  trade  assistants,  teachers  of  cookery,  teach- 
ers of  sewing  and  teachers  of  millinery. 

2.  They  shall  be  appointed  to  the  corps  of  £pp °^^t 
teachers  of  household  science  and  arts  and  assigned  ment.  lgn" 
by  the  superintendent  to  service  in  one  or  more 
schools  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 

course  of  study. 

3.  The  number  of  teachers  of  cookery,  of  sewing  Number  of 
and  of  millinery  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board,  SfowS! 
on  recommendation  of  the  superintendent. 

Pre-vocational  Centers  for  Girls. 

Sect.  283.  1.  Such  pre-vocational  centers  for  Establishment 
girls  may  be  established  by  the  superintendent  as  ?f0naiecenTers 
the  Board  may  from  time  to  time  approve.  for  girls- 

2.  Teachers  for  pre-vocational  centers  for  girls  Ranks  of 
shall  be  pre-vocational  assistants  and  trade  assist-  teachers- 
ants. 

3.  The  number  of  trade  assistants  shall  not  Number  of 
exceed  the  number  of  pre-vocational  classes  for  ants  allowed, 
girls  established  under  the  regulations.    They  shall 

be  assigned  to  the  shop  work  of  such  classes  only. 

4.  Teachers  of  cookery  and  teachers  of  sewing  Assignment  of 
may  be  assigned  to  pre-vocational  centers  for  girls,  ctow  ° 


and 


sewing. 


Teachers  of  Manual  Arts. 

Sect.  284.  1.  Teachers  of  shop  work  and  Ranks  of 
manual  training  in  the  day  elementary  and  day  teachers- 
intermediate  schools  shall  be  shop  foremen;  fore- 
men, shopwork;  shop  instructors;  instructors,  shop 
work;  instructors  in  manual  training;  assistant  in- 
structors in  manual  training;  and  instructor  in 
manual  training,  special  classes. 

2.     They  shall  be  appointed  to  the  corps  of  Appointment 
teachers  of  manual  arts,  and  assigned  by  the  super-  Sent*851*11" 
intendent  to  service  in  one  or  more  schools,  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  course  of 
study. 
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3.  The  number  of  foremen,  shop  work;  instruc- 
tors, shop  work;  instructors  in  manual  training  and 
assistant  instructors  in  manual  training  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Board,  on  recommendation  of 
the  superintendent. 

4.  Foremen,  shop  work;  and  instructors,  shop 
work  may  be  assigned  to  pre-vocational  centers  for 
boys  without  change  of  rank  or  salary. 

Pre-vocational  Centers  for  'Boys. 

Sect.  285.  1.  Such  pre-vocational  centers  for 
boys  may  be  established  by  the  superintendent  as 
the  Board  may  from  time  to  time  approve. 

2.  Teachers  for  pre-vocational  centers  for  boys 
shall  be  shop  foremen;  shop  instructors;  and  pre- 
vocational  assistants. 

3.  The  number  of  shop  foremen;  shop  instruct- 
ors; and  foremen,  shop  work  and  instructors,  shop 
work  assigned  to  pre-vocational  classes  for  boys 
shall  not  exceed  the  number  of  such  classes. 

4.  Shop  foremen;  shop  instructors;  and  pre- 
vocational  assistants  may  be  assigned  to  day  inter- 
mediate schools  without  change  of  rank  or  salary. 


Ranks  and 
number  of 
teachers. 


BOSTON  DISCIPLINARY  DAY  SCHOOL. 

Sect.  286.  1.  Teachers  in  the  Boston  Discip- 
linary Day  School  shall  consist  of  assistants  ap- 
pointed or  assigned  by  the  superintendent  from  day 
elementary  schools.  The  number  of  such  teachers 
shall  not  exceed  one  for  each  fifteen  pupils 
belonging. 


Ranks  of 
teachers. 


Number  of 

teachers 

allowed. 


HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

Sect.  287.  1.  Teachers  in  the  Horace.  Mann 
School  for  the  Deaf  shall  consist  of  a  principal  and 
assistant  principal  and  assistants. 

2.  Exclusive  of  the  principal,  there  shall  be  one 
teachers  for  every  ten  pupils,  and  an  additional 
teacher  may  be  appointed  for  an  excess  of  five 
pupils.  There  shall  be  at  least  one  teacher  for  each 
grade. 
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3.  Attendants  may  be  appointed  in  the  discretion 
of  the  superintendent  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board.  Such  appointments  shall  not  extend  beyond 
the  close  of  the  school  year  in  which  they  are  made. 
Compensation  of  attendants  shall  be  established  an- 
nually at  a  per  diem  rate  and  certification  for 
services  rendered  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
superintendent,  include  days  on  which  the  regular 
sessions  of  the  public  schools  are  suspended. 

DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  IMMIGRANTS. 

Sect.  288.    1.    Teachers  in  the  Day  School  for  Ranks  and 

.  .  •   .      c  •    .       i    .        i  number  of 

Immigrants  shall  consist  of  an  assistant  m  charge,  teachers, 
assistants  and  special  assistants.    There  shall  be  one 
assistant  for  each  group  of  pupils  representing  three 
hundred  pupil  hours  of  instruction  per  week. 

2.  An  additional  assistant  may  be  employed  for  Additional 
an  excess  of  two  hundred  pupil  hours  of  instruction  teac  er* 
per  week. 

3.  Special  assistants  may  be  appointed  on  a  basis  special 
of  one  for  each  thirty  pupil  hours  of  instruction  per  assis 
half  day. 

4.  In  addition  to  their  periods  of  instruction,  foiiow-uP 
teachers  shall  perform  such  follow-up  work  as  may 

be  required  by  the  director  of  evening  schools. 

BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL. 

Sect.  289.    1.    Teachers  in  the  Boston  Trade  Ranks  of 
School  shall  consist  of  a  principal  holding  the  rank 
of  master;  a  vice  principal;  division  heads;  senior 
instructors;  division  foremen;  shop  foremen;  shop 
instructors ;  and  instructors. 

2.  There  shall  be  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  Number  of 
of  the  aforesaid  ranks,  exclusive  of  the  principal,  allowed, 
to  equal  one  for  every  fifteen  pupils. 

3.  In  addition  thereto,  there  shall  be  as  many  special  assist- 
special  assistants,  mechanical  departments  and  tool-  cal  depart- 
keepers  as  the  superintendent  may  from  time  to  time  k!££«.nd  t00l~ 
appoint,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  for 

a  period  not  extending  beyond  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember next  following  their  appointment. 
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4.  There  shall  be  one  vocational  assistant  for 
every  three  hundred  pupils. 

5.  There  shall  be  one  bookkeeper  and  one  cleri- 
cal assistant. 

Evening  Classes. 

6.  In  the  Boston  Trade  School,  evening  classes, 
assistants  in  charge;  assistants;  second  assistants; 
and  toolkeepers  may  be  appointed. 

7.  The  number  of  pupils  in  average  attendance 
for  the  month  preceding  shall  be  used  as  the  basis 
upon  which  to  determine  the  number  and  rank  of 
teachers  allowed. 

8.  A  sufficient  number  of  teachers  of  the  ranks 
described  in  paragraph  6  may  be  appointed  to  pro- 
vide one  assistant  in  charge  or  one  assistant  for 
every  fifteen  pupils,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  one  second 
assistant  for  every  ten  pupils.  There  shall  be  as 
many  toolkeepers  as  the  superintendent  may  from 
time  to  time  appoint,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board. 

9.  One  clerical  assistant  may  be  appointed. 


Ranks  of 
teachers. 


Number  of 
teachers. 


Student  aids. 


Instructor  in 
personal  and 
shop  hygiene. 

Bookkeeper 
and  clerical 
assistant. 


TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Sect.  290.  1.  Teachers  in  the  Trade  School  for 
Girls  shall  consist  of  a  principal,  holding  the  rank 
of  master;  heads  of  departments;  vocational  assist- 
ants; trade  assistants;  and  helpers. 

2.  There  shall  be  a  head  of  department  for 
each  trade  taught  and  for  related  work;  a  voca- 
tional assistant  for  every  one  hundred  pupils;  and 
a  sufficient  number  of  trade  assistants  and  helpers 
to  equal  one  for  every  fifteen  pupils. 

3.  In  addition  thereto,  there  shall  be  as  many 
student  aids  as  the  superintendent  may  from  time 
to  time  appoint,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board,  for  a  period  not  extending  beyond  the  first 
day  of  September  next  following  their  appointment. 

4.  One  instructor  in  personal  and  shop  hygiene 
may  be  appointed. 

5.  There  shall  be  one  bookkeeper  and  one  cleri- 
cal assistant. 
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DAY  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 

Sect.  291.    1.    Teachers  of  day  intermediate  *™£|rgo£ 
schools  shall  consist  of  one  principal  holding  the 
rank  of  master  for  each  intermediate  school;  sub- 
masters;  masters'  assistants;  first  assistants,  gram- 
mar; and  assistants. 

2.  Teachers  of  ranks  higher  than  that  of  assist-  Appointment 
ant  may  be  appointed  in  day  intermediate  schools  higher  than 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  pertaining  to  assistant- 
persons  of  corresponding  rank  in  day  elementary  . 
schools. 

3.  In  computing  the  number  of  teachers  to  Basis  for 
which  a  day  intermediate  school  is  entitled,  forty  appomtment- 
pupils  shall  be  taken  as  a  class  unit  for  grades  VII. 

and  VIII.,  and  thirty-five  pupils  for  grade  IX. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  regular  teachers,  one  special 

fLSSis'ts.nts 

special  assistant  may  be  appointed  in  a  day  inter- 
mediate school  for  ten  classes,  and  an  additional 
special  assistant  may  be  appointed  for  each  addi- 
tional five  classes. 

BOSTON  CLERICAL  SCHOOL. 

Sect.  292.  1.  Teachers  in  the  Boston  Clerical 
School  shall  consist  of  a  principal  with  the  rank  of 
head  master,  one  head  instructor  in  bookkeeping, 
one  head  instructor  in  stenography,  clerical  instruct- 
ors, clerical  assistants,  and  English  teachers. 

2.    Exclusive  of  the  principal,  there  shall  be  one  Number  of 
teacher  for  every  twenty-five  pupils. 

LATIN  AND  DAY  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Sect.  293.  1.  Teachers  in  Latin  and  day  high  ^an£|r°f 
school  shall  consist  of  a  principal,  holding  the  rank  ac  ers' 
of  head  master,  and  subordinate  teachers  as  fol- 
lows :  Masters,  heads  of  departments ;  masters ;  first 
assistants,  heads  of  departments;  junior  masters; 
assistants;  co-operative  assistant  instructors;  as- 
sistant instructors;  co-ordinators ;  instructors  in  co- 
operative branches;  industrial  instructors;  and 
industrial  assistants. 
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2.  Temporary  teachers  and  junior  assistants 
may  be  appointed  in  Latin  and  day  high  schools; 
but  the  total  number  of  teachers  in  said  schools 
shall  not  exceed  the  total  number  of  teachers  to 
which  a  school  is  entitled  as  provided  in  this  section. 

Heads  of  Departments. 

3.  Heads  of  departments  in  Latin  and  day  high 
schools  shall  have  distinct  duties  in  addition  to 
teaching.  These  duties  shall  include  the  super- 
vision of  a  subject  of  study  or  of  a  curriculum,  or  of 
both. 

4.  Heads  of  departments  may  be  appointed  for 
the  supervision  of  not  fewer  than  two  thousand 
pupil  hours  of  instruction  per  week;  provided,  that 
the  number  of  heads  of  departments  shall  be  limited 
to  four  for  schools  of  seven  hundred  fifty  pupils  or 
less,  with  one  additional  head  of  department  for 
each  additional  two  hundred  fifty  pupils;  and 
provided  further,  that  not  more  than  seven  heads 
of  departments  shall  be  appointed  in  any  school. 

5.  Schools  which  on  January  1,  1919,  had  heads 
of  departments  in  excess  of  the  number  specified 
above  shall  not  be  entitled  to  additional  heads  of 
departments. 

Co-ordinators. 

6.  Co-ordinators  in  day  high  schools  shall  have 
distinctive  duties  in  addition  to  teaching.  They 
shall,  in  co-operation  with  the  heads  of  departments, 
be  responsible  for  the  curriculum  of  the  co-opera- 
tive courses.  Their  duties  shall  also  include  the 
securing  of  contracts  for  admission  of  pupils  to  the 
various  shops,  the  visiting  of  pupils  in  such  shops, 
and  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  co-ordination 
of  the  shops  and  the  school. 

7.  Co-ordinators  may  be  appointed  for  the 
supervision  of  not  less  than  two-thousand  pupil 
periods  of  instruction  per  week,  provided,  that  the 
number  of  co-ordinators  shall  be  limited  to  one  for 
each  industrial  course. 
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Teachers. 

8.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  to  which  a  Latin  g**^ 
or  day  high  school  is  entitled,  exclusive  of  the  prin- 

cipal,  and  the  amount  of  teaching  to  be  allotted 
to  the  several  teachers,  shall  be  determined  by 
standards  stated  in  terms  of  teaching  units  (pupil 
periods  per  week  of  instruction  in  ordinary  academic 
subjects),  as  follows: 

(a.)  During  the  first  week  of  October,  or  on  some 
other  date  fixed  by  the  superintendent,  each  head  puPu  hours, 
master  shall  report  to  the  superintendent,  in  such 
manner  as, the  superintendent  may  determine,  the 
number  of  teaching  units  of  instruction  given  by 
each  teacher  in  his  school. 

(b.)    All  classes  in  Latin  and  day  high  schools,  ^uppper^nJfent 
except  classes  in  hygiene,  physical  training  and  *>£jg«e 
choral  practice,  having  more  than  forty-five  pupils  0  asses* 
shall  be  organized  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
superintendent. 

(c.)    No  classes  with  fewer  than  fifteen  pupils  Approval  of 
shall  be  organized  in  any  Latin  or  day  high  school  for3esmnaundent 
without  the  approval  in  advance  of  the  superin-  classes- 
tendent. 

(d.)    The  standard  number  of  teaching  units  of  standard 
instruction  for  men  in  academic  subjects  shall  be  academic 
seven  hundred  sixty-eight  pupil  hours  per  week,  subjects- 
based  on  twenty-four  periods  of  teaching  per  week, 
with  thirty-two  pupils  in  each  class. 

(e.)    The  standard  number  of  teaching  units  of  standard 
instruction  for  women  in  academic  subjects  shall  be  i°IaeScn' 
seven  hundred  and  four  pupil  hours  per  week,  based  subJ*ects- 
on  twenty-two  periods  of  teaching  per  week  with 
thirty-two  pupils  in  each  class. 

9.  Modifications  of  the  above  standards  shall  be  Modifications 
made  for  certain  teachers,  as  follows : 

(a.)  Ordinary  academic  work  is  hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "A"  work;  laboratory  instruction  in 
science  is  called  "B"  work;  instruction  in  sewing, 
cookery,  millinery,  shop-work,  drawing,  and  aca- 
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Determination 
of  teaching 
units  for  "B" 
work. 


Determination 
of  teaching 
units  for  "C" 
work. 


Co-ordinator, 

industrial 

branches. 


Teachers  of 
salesmanship 
or  commercial 
branches  act- 
ing as  co-or- 
dinators. 


Industrial  in- 
structor, head 
of  department, 
High  School 
of  Practical 
Arts. 


Number  of 
teachers. 


demic  or  laboratory  work  where  the  expense  of 
instruction  is  shared  by  the  state,  are  called  "C" 
work. 

(6.)  The  number  of  teaching  units  to  be  credited 
to  a  school  for  "B"  work  is  in  all  cases  to  be  decided 
by  adding  to  the  number  of  pupil  hours  eight  for 
every  laboratory  period  in  which  the  class  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  and  thirteen  for  every  laboratory 
period  in  which  the  class  is  not  so  divided. 

(c.)  The  number  of  teaching  units  to  be  credited 
to  a  school  for  "C"  work  is  in  all  cases  to  be  decided 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  pupil  hours  by  such 
a  ratio  as  would  change  600  into  the  standard  num- 
ber of  pupil  hours  for  "A"  work;  that  is,  in  the  case 
of  a  man  teacher,  by  1.280,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  teacher,  by  1.173. 

(d.)  Each  teacher  designated  as  co-ordinator  in 
co-operative  industrial  or  agricultural  courses  shall 
be  credited  with  four  pupil  hours  of  "C"  work  for 
each  pupil  pursuing  such  courses. 

(e.)  Each  teacher  of  salesmanship  or  of  com- 
mercial branches  who  acts  as  co-ordinator  shall  be 
credited  with  one  and  one-half  pupil  hours  of  "A" 
work  for  each  pupil  pursuing  work  outside  of  school, 
in  school  time,  under  the  supervision  of  such  co- 
ordinator. 

(/.)  For  the  industrial  instructor,  head  of  depart- 
ment, High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  a  deduction  of 
two  hundred  pupil  hours. 

(g.)  In  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  for 
the  work  in  vocational  guidance  and  supervision  of 
home  project  work,  a  deduction  of  twenty-one  hun- 
dred twelve  pupil  hours. 

10.  The  number  of  teachers  to  which  a  Latin  and 
day  high  school  is  entitled  shall  be  computed  as 
follows : 

(a.)  The  number  of  pupil  hours  of  instruction 
of  each  teacher,  as  shown  in  the  report  called  for 
in  paragraph  6  (a),  shall  be  entered  in  the  appro- 
priate column.  The  number  of  teaching  units  to 
be  credited  to  the  school  shall  be  entered  in  the 
next  column.   The  standard  number  of  pupil  hours 
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in  "A"  work  shall  be  entered  in  the  third  column. — 
704  for  a  woman,  768  for  a  man.  Deviation  from 
this  standard  shall  be  entered  in  the  fourth  column 
and  shall  be  marked  X  or — ,  according  as  the  credit 
for  each  teacher  is  greater  or  less  than  the  standard. 

(£>.)  The  difference  between  the  totals  obtained 
as  footings  of  the  second  and  third  columns;  that  is, 
between  the  totals  of  credits  in  teaching  units,  and 
the  totals  of  standard  numbers  of  pupil  hours,  will 
show  whether  the  teaching  force  of  the  school  is 
more  or  less  than  adequate. 

(c.)    The  number  of  additional  teachers  to  which  J^**^* 
a  school  attended  exclusively  by  girls  or  by  boys  teachers, 
and  girls  is  entitled  shall  be  determined  by  dividing 
the  plus  balance  by  seven  hundred  four — the  stand- 
ard for  women  teachers. 

(d.)  The  number  of  additional  teachers  to  which 
a  school  attended  exclusively  by  boys  is  entitled 
shall  be  determined  by  dividing  the  plus  balance  by 
seven  hundred  sixty-eight — the  standard  for  men 
teachers. 

(e.)    The  number  of  teachers  in  excess  in  a  school  J^1^  fn 
attended  exclusively  by  girls  or  by  boys  and  girls  excess, 
shall  be  determined  by  dividing  the  minus  balance 
by  seven  hundred  four — the  standard  for* women 
teachers. 

(/.)  The  number  of  teachers  in  excess  in  a  school 
attended  exclusively  by  boys  shall  be  determined  by 
dividing  the  minus  balance  by  seven  hundred  sixty- 
eight — the  standard  for  men  teachers. 

11.    The  number  of  junior  masters  and  instruc-  Number  of 
tors  to  which  a  Latin  or  day  high  school  attended  JS^tSI?™ 
exclusively  by  boys  is  entitled,  shall  be  based  on  tors  allowed, 
the  number  of  pupils  attending  such  school  as 
follows : 

Two  junior  masters  and  instructors  for  a  school  with  245  pupils, 
and  an  additional  junior  master  or  instructor  for  each  additional 
thirty-five  pupils;  provided,  that  in  no  case  shall  the  total  number 
of  junior  masters  and  instructors  exceed  the  total  number  of 
teachers  allowed  the  school  on  the  pupil  hour  basis. 


The  number  of  junior  masters  and  instructors  to 
which  a  Latin  or  day  high  school  attended  exclu- 
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sively  by  girls,  or  attended  by  boys  and  girls,  is 
entitled,  shall  be  based  upon  the  number  of  pupils 
attending  such  school,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
following  table : 


Schools 
Attended 
Exclusively 
by  Girls. 


From  210  to  420  

From  420  to  500  

From  560  to  700  

From  700  to  840  

From  840  to  980  

From  980  to  1,120... 
From  1,120  to  1,400 
From  1,400  to  1,540 
From  1,540  to  1,680 
From  1,680  to  1,820 
From  1,820  to  1,960 
From  1,960  to  2,100 
From  2,100  to  2,210 
From  2,240  to  2,380 
From  2,380  to  2,520 
From  2,520  to  2,660. 
From  2,660  to  2,800. 
From  2,800  to  2,940. 
From  2,940  to  3,080. 
From  3,080  to  3,220 
From  3,220  to  3,360. 
From  3,360  to  3,500. 
From  3,500  to  3,640. 
From  3,640  to  3,780. 
From  3,780  to  3,920. 
From  3,920  to  4,060. 


Special 
assistants. 


Clerical 
assistants. 


Bookkeeper. 


Special  Assistants. 

12.  Such  special  assistants  in  mechanical  or 
industrial  departments  of  day  high  schools  may  be 
appointed  as  the  superintendent  may  deem  neces- 
sary, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

13.  Clerical  assistants  in  Latin  and  day  high 
schools  may  be  appointed  as  follows : 

(a.)    One  for  each  school. 

(b.)  Two  when  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  school 
reaches  fifteen  hundred. 

14.  One  bookkeeper  may  be  appointed  in  a  day 
high  school  in  which  a  commercial  product  is  pro- 
duced which  entails  bookkeeping  accounts. 


Hanks  of 
teachers. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Sect.  294.  1.  Teachers  of  physical  training  who 
shall  serve  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
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director  of  physical  training,  may  be  appointed  in 
Normal,  Latin,  day  high,  and  day  intermediate 
schools,  as  follows : 

2.  Not  more  than  two  teachers  of  physical  train-  Normal  school 
ing  in  the  Normal  School  who  shall  be  assistants 
(physical  training),  instructors  or  assistant  instruct- 
ors in  physical  training. 

3.  Teachers  of  physical  training  who  shall  be  J^^J  of 
junior  master  (physical  training),  assistants  (physi- 
cal training),  and  instructors  or  assistant  instructors 

in  physical  training  in  the  Latin  and  day  high 
schools;  provided,  that  the  number  of  such  teachers 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  pupil 
hour  standards  established  in  Section  293. 

4.  One  instructor   or  assistant   instructor  of 
physical  training  in  day  intermediate  schools. 

5.  Teachers  of  physical  training  in  Latin  and  day  Assignment  to 
high  schools  may  be  assigned  by  the  director  of  supervisors  in 
physical  training  to  serve  as  supervisors  of  physical  ^1  IS?  dT?11" 
training  in  day  elementary  and  day  intermediate  ^mofetary 
schools. 

BOSTON"  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Sect.  295.    1.    Teachers  in  the  Normal  School  Ranks  ot 
shall  consist  of  a  principal  holding  the  rank  of  head  teac  ers* 
master,  a  dean,  masters  who  shall  be  heads  of  de- 
partments and  of  whom  one  shall  be  director  of  the 
Model  School,  junior  masters,  first  assistants,  who 
shall  be  heads  of  departments,  and  assistants. 

2.  There  shall  be  as  many  teachers  of  subordi-  Number  of 
nate  ranks  as  the  Board  shall  authorize  on  the  teachers- 
recommendation  of  the  superintendent, 

3.  One  clerical  assistant  may  be  appointed.  clerical 

4.  One  librarian  may  be  appointed.  Librarian. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Sect.  296.  1.  When  the  appointment  of  a  Basis  for 
teacher  in  evening  schools  is  under  consideration,  JS^Sd 
the  number  of  pupils  in  average  attendance  for  the 
month  preceding  the  date  on  which  the  appoint- 
ment is  made  shall  be  used  as  the  basis  upon  which 
to  determine  the  number  and  rank  of  teachers  to 
which  a  school  is  entitled. 
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Ranks  and 
number  of 
teachers. 


First  assist- 
ant, clerical 
assistant  and 
interpreters. 


Ranks  and 
number  of 
teachers. 


Typewriting, 
laboratory 
and  clerical 

assistants. 


Evening  Elementary  School. 

2.  Teachers  in  evening  elementary  schools  shall 
consist  of  a  principal,  first  assistants  and  assistants. 
There  shall  be  one  assistant  for  every  twenty  pupils 
in  Division  A  classes,  and  one  assistant  for  every 
fifteen  pupils  in  Division  B  and  Division  C  classes. 
An  additional  assistant  may  be  apponted  for  an 
excess  of  fifteen  pupils  in  Division  A  classes.  An 
additional  assistant  may  ^be  appointed  when  the 
number  of  pupils  exceeds  four  hundred.  Two 
supervisors  of  Division  C  classes  may  be  appointed. 

3.  One  first  assistant  may  be  appointed  in 
schools  of  more  than  two  hundred  fifty  pupils.  One 
clerical  assistant  may  be  appointed  in  schools  of 
more  than  one  hundred  fifty  pupils.  As  many 
interpreters  may  be  appointed  as  the  Board  may 
approve. 

Evening  High  Schools. 

4.  Teachers  in  evening  high  schools  shall  consist 
of  a  principal  and  assistants.  There  shall  be  one 
assistant  for  every  twenty-five  pupils.  An  addi- 
tional assistant  may  be  appointed  for  an  excess  of 
twenty  pupils.  An  additional  assistant  may  be 
appointed  when  the  number  of  pupils  exceeds  four 
hundred. 

5.  One  typewriting  assistant,  one  laboratory 
assistant  for  each  class  in  physics  and  chemistry, 
and  one  clerical  assistant  in  each  school  may  be 
appointed. 

Day  Practical  Arts  Classes. 

6.  Teachers  of  day  practical  arts  classes  or- 
ganized by  the  director  of  evening  schools  shall  be 
appointed  on  the  basis  of  one  teacher  for  each 
fifteen  pupils  in  average  attendance. 


Ranks  of 
teachers. 


SUMMER  REVIEW  SCHOOLS. 

Sect.  297.  1.  Teachers  of  summer  review 
schools  shall  consist  of  principals,  assistants  in 
charge,  and  assistants. 
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2.  There  shall  be  one  principal  for  each  summer  Number  0f 
review  school.    In  each  branch  summer  review  ele-  teachers- 
mentary  school,  one  assistant  in  charge  may  be 
appointed. 

3.  Besides  the  principal,  each  summer  review 
high  school  shall  be  entitled  to  one  assistant  for 
every  twenty  pupils  in  average  attendance  and  an 
additional  assistant  for  an  excess  of  fifteen  pupils. 

4.  Besides  the  principal,  each  summer  review  ele- 
mentary school  shall  be  entitled  to  one  assistant  for 
every  thirty  pupils  in  average  attendance,  and  an 
additional  assistant  for  an  excess  of  twenty  pupils. 


PLAYGROUNDS  AND  ATHLETICS. 

Sect.  298.  1.  Teachers  in  playgrounds  and  Ranks  of 
teachers  of  athletics  shall  consist  of  teacher  coaches,  teac  ers' 
teacher  managers,  supervisors  of  playgrounds,  play 
teachers,  first  assistants  in  playgrounds,  assistants 
in  playgrounds,  assistants  in  sand  gardens,  and 
teachers  of  dramatics  and  story-telling.  There  shall 
be  as  many  teachers  of  these  ranks  as  the  Board 
may  authorize. 

2.  A  list  of  substitute  playground  teachers  shah  „™£f*™% 
be  established  annually  by  the  superintendent,  with  nsat!sroun 
the  approval  of  the  Board,  to  be  known  as  the  emer- 
gency playground  list,  from  which  list  assignments 

of  substitute  teachers  shall  be  made  by  the  director 
of  physical  training. 

3.  There  shall  be  as  many  teacher  coaches  as  the  Teacher 
Board  may  authorize.  coaches- 

4.  The  certificate  requirements  for  teachers  in  Eligibility 
playgrounds  are  as  follows :  ^ISSSln 

(a.)  Supervisors  of  Playgrounds —A  special,  ?lay-round5- 
physical  training  high  school  certificate,  or  a  play- 
ground certificate  with  a  diploma  of  graduation 
from  a  school  in  physical  education  approved  by 
the  board  of  superintendents,  and  one  year's  success- 
ful experience  in  conducting  a  playground;  or,  an 
elementary  school,  Class  B,  or  a  higher  certificate, 
and  three  years'  successful  experience  in  a  plav- 
ground. 
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(b.)  Play  Teachers. — An  elementary  school, 
Class  B,  or  a  higher  certificate. 

(c.)  First  Assistants  in  Playgrounds. — An  ele- 
mentary school,  Class  B,  or  a  higher  certificate,  or  a 
kindergarten  certificate,  or  a  special,  physical 
training  high  school  certificate,  or  membership  in 
the  senior  class  of  the  Boston  Normal  School,  and 
at  least  twelve  weeks'  successful  experience  in  a 
playground,  which  experience  shall  include  service 
during  two  different  years;  or  a  playground  cer- 
tificate. 

(d.)  Assistants  in  Playgrounds. — An  elementary 
school,  Class  B,  or  a  higher  certificate,  or  a  kinder- 
garten certificate,  or  a  special,  physical  training 
high  school  certificate,  or  membership  in  the  junior 
or  the  senior  class  of  the  Boston  Normal  School,  and 
at  least  six  weeks'  successful  experience  in  a  play- 
ground; or  a  playground  certificate. 

(e.)  Assistants  in  Sand  Gardens. — A  certificate 
qualifying  for  service  as  first  assistants  or  assistant 
in  playgrounds.  Pupils  in  any  class  of  the  Boston 
Normal  School  are  also  eligible. 

(/.)  Teachers  of  Dramatics  and  Story-telling. — 
A  playground  certificate  covering  the  position. 

(g.)  Teacher  Coaches. — A  certificate  qualifying 
for  service  in  Latin,  day  high,  or  day  industrial 
schools.  Members  of  the  senior  class  of  the  Boston 
Normal  School  are  also  eligible. 

(h.)  Teacher  Managers. — A  certificate  qualify- 
ing for  service  in  Latin,  day  high,  or  day  industrial 
schools. 

DEPARTMENTS  AND  SUPERVISING  STAFF. 

Sect.  299.    There  shall  be: 

1.  A  department  of  attendance. 

2.  A  department  of  evening  schools. 

3.  A  department  of  the  extended  use  of  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

4.  A  department  of  household  science  and  arts. 

5.  A  department  of  kindergartens. 

6.  A  department  of  manual  arts. 


Departments. 


I 
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7.  A  department  of  music. 

8.  A  department  of  practice  and  training. 

9.  A  department  of  medical  inspection. 

10.  A  department  of  physical  training. 

11.  A  department  of  special  classes. 

12.  A  department  of  vocational  guidance. 

Sect.  300.    The  supervising  staff  shall  consist  of :  ftua^ervising 

1.  A  director  of  evening  schools. 

2.  A  director  of  the  extended  use  of  the  public 
schools. 

3.  A  director  of  household  science  and  arts,  and 
one  assistant  director  of  household  science  and  arts. 

4.  A  director  of  kindergartens,  and  one  assistant 
director  of  kindergartens. 

5.  A  director  of  manual  arts,  one  associate 
director  of  manual  arts,  three  assistant  directors  of 
manual  arts,  three  first  assistants  in  manual  arts,  and 
ten  assistants  in  manual  arts. 

6.  A  director  of  music,  six  assistant  directors  of 
music,  and  nine  assistants  in  music. 

7.  A  director  of  modern  foreign  languages,  who 
shall  be  first  assistant,  head  of  department  modern 
foreign  languages,  Normal  School. 

8.  A  director  of  penmanship. 

9.  A  director  of  practice  and  training,  a  first 
assistant  director  of  practice  and  training,  and  four 
assistant  directors  of  practice  and  training. 

10.  Two  primary  supervisors. 

11.  An  assistant  director  of  educational  investi- 
gation and  measurement,  a  research  assistant,  and 
an  examiner  in  penmanship. 

12.  A  commercial  co-ordinator. 

13.  A  director  of  medical  inspection. 

14.  As  many  school  physicians,  to  be  selected 
and  appointed  by  the  Board,  as  the  Board  may 
authorize. 

15.  A  supervising  nurse,  and  as  many  school 
nurses  as  the  Board  may  authorize. 

16.  A  medical  inspector  of  special  classes. 

17.  A  director  of  physical  training. 

18.  As  many  instructors  of  military  drill  as  the 
Board  may  authorize. 
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19.  A  supervisor  in  charge  of  playgrounds. 

20.  A  director  of  special  classes. 

21.  A  director  of  vocational  guidance,  and  as 
many  vocational  instructors  and  vocational  assist- 
ants as  the  Board  may  authorize. 

22.  A  chief  examiner. 


Attendance 
officers. 


Supervisor 
of  licensed 
minors. 


Armorer 


Attendance  Officers,  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors, 
and  Armorer. 
Sect.  301.  1.  There  shall  be  a  chief  attendance 
officer,  and  as  many  attendance  officers  as  the  Board 
may  authorize,  who  shall  be  selected  and  appointed 
directly  by  the  Board. 

2.  There  shall  be  a  supervisor  of  licensed  minors, 
who  shall  be  selected  and  appointed  directly  by  the 
Board. 

3.  There  shall  be  an  armorer,  who  shall  be 
selected  and  appointed  directly  by  the  Board. 


Conditions 
under  which 
leaves  of 
absence  may 
be  granted. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Leaves  of  Absence  of  Teachers  and  Members  of 
Supervising  Staff. 
Section  305.  1.  The  superintendent  may  grant 
leaves  of  absence  to  teachers,  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff,  clerical  assistants  and  bookkeepers  for 
the  causes  and  not  to  exceed  the  periods  herein  set 
forth: 

m 

(a.)    Personal  illness  (in  each  school  year)     ...   3  months 
(6.)    Wedding  in  the  immediate  family     .     .     .     .1  day 
(c.)    Ordinations  or  entrance  into  religious  orders  in 

the  immediate  family  1  day 

(d.)    Death  in  the  immediate  family  *5  days 

(e.)    Critical  illness  in  the  immediate  family  (in  each 

school  year)      .........  20  days 

(/.)  Attendance  at  the  funeral  of  a  teacher  or  school 
officer  in  the  employ  of  the  eity,  or  of  a  prin- 
cipal emeritus  1  day 

(g.)  tService  in  teachers'  institutes  held  under  the 
direction  of  state  boards  of  education  or  to 
take  part  in  teachers'  associations,  or  in  the 
case  of  nurses,  similar  educational  conferences 
(in  each  school  year)  3  days 

♦Consecutive  calendar  days  which  period  shall  include,  or  immediately 
follow,  the  day  of  the  death. 

fDoes  not  apply  to  clerical  assistants  and  bookkeepers. 
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(h.)    Court  attendance  on  school  business 
(i.)    To  take  promotional  examinations  or  examina- 
tions for  certficates  of  qualifications. 
(;'.)    To  receive  a  degree  at  a  college  or  university     .    1  day 


2.  He  may  dismiss  any  teacher  or  member  of  abSaenece°ffor 
the  supervising  staff,  or  group  of  teachers,  or  mem-  visiting, 
bers  of  the  supervising  staff,  from  their  regular  school 
duties  for  not  more  than  two  days  in  each  school 

year  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  other  schools. 

3.  When  teachers,  members  of  the  supervising  Physician's 
staff,  clerical  assistants  and  bookkeepers  are  absent  required, 
on  leave  for  personal  illness  for  a  period  exceeding 
fifteen  school  days,  they  shall  file  with  the  superin- 
tendent a  satisfactory  certificate  from  a  physician 
stating  the  nature  of  the  illness. 

Sect.  306.  1.  The  superintendent  may  grant,  ^nde*f 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  leaves  of  absence, 
absence  to  teachers,  members  of  the  supervising 
staff,  clerical  assistants  and  bookkeepers  for  other 
causes  or  for  longer  periods  than  are  enumerated 
in  the  preceding  section,  but  continuous  leave  of 
absence  for  more  than  one  year  shall  not  be  granted. 

2.    When  the  absence  is  for  a  cause  other  than  Reasons  for 
that  of  personal  illness,  the  cause  shall  be  stated  by  absence  to 
the  superintendent  in  his  report  of  the  absence  to  be  stated* 
the  Board,  and  shall  appear  in  the  minutes,  except 
when  the  leave  of  absence  is  wuthout  pay. 

Sect.  307.    1.    The  superintendent  may  grant,  Leaves  of 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  leaves  of  study,  travel, 
absence  to  teachers  and  members  of  the  supervising  or  for  rest' 
staff,  except  the  supervising  nurse,  school  nurses, 
medical  inspector  and  school  physicians,  for  study 
and  travel  or  for  rest,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one 
year;  provided,  that  such  leave  shall  take  effect  only 
at  the  beginning  of  a  school  year  and  shall  be  con- 
tinuous for  the  full  period  for  which  leave  is  applied 
for.    Any  unexpired  portion  of  a  full  year's  leave 
shall  not  be  credited  for  a  further  leave  of  absence 
to  be  taken  before  the  completion  of  the  prescribed 
period  of  subsequent  service.    Teachers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  supervising  staff  become  eligible  for  a 
leave  of  absence  for  study  and  travel  after  the  com- 
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pletion  of  seven  years  of  service,  and  for  leave  of 
absence  for  rest  after  twenty  years  of  service  in  the 
schools  of  the  City  of  Boston,  a  part  of  which  service 
may  have  been  rendered  in  the  Parental  School; 
provided,  that  leave  of  absence  for  rest  may  begin 
with  any  school  year  in  the  course  of  which  the 
required  twenty  years  of  service  shall  have  been 
completed.  Teachers  and  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff  may  be  granted  leave  of  absence  for 
study  and  travel  for  not  more  than  one  year  in  any 
eight  consecutive  years,  and  for  rest  for  not  more 
than  one  year  in  any  twenty-one  consecutive  years ; 
provided,  that  before  such  leave  may  be  granted 
they  shall  file  with  the  superintendent  an  applica- 
tion upon  a  form  prescribed  by  him,  stating  the 
definite  purpose  for  which  the  leave  of  absence  is 
desired. 

Squired  from  2.  Teachers  and  members  of  the  supervising  staff 
s^nthfS  Sukv  ^°  wnom  leave  of  absence  for  study  and  travel  may 
and  travel'.  *  be  granted,  shall  regularly  report  in  writing  to  the 
superintendent,  in  such  form  as  he  may  determine, 
the  manner  in  which  the  leave  of  absence  is  em- 
ployed; and  for  failure  to  comply  with  any  require- 
ment of  this  /  section,  or  to  pursue  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  the  purpose  for  which  leave  of  absence  was 
granted,  he  may  terminate  such  leave  of  absence  at 
any  time. 

^fiTedTy  t0     3.    Teachers  and  members  of  the  supervising  staff 

teachers  ab-  to  whom  leave  of  absence  is  granted  under  the  pro- 
sent  for  study      .  .  .  .  °  ^  ,      ,  . 

and  travel.  visions  oi  this  section  shall  file  with  the  superin- 
tendent an  agreement  in  writing,  binding  them  to 
remain  in  the  service  of  the  Board  for  three  years 
after  the  expiration  of  such  leave  of  absence,  or,  in 
case  of  resignation  within  said  three  years,  to  refund 
to  the  Board  such  proportion  of  the  amount  paid 
them  for  the  time  included  in  the  leave  of  absence 
as  the  unexpired  portion  of  said  three  years  may 
bear  to  the  entire  three  years.  The  provisions  of 
this  agreement  shall  not  apply  to  resignation  on 
account  of  ill  health,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board, 
nor  to  resignation  at  the  request  of  the  Board. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Salaries  oj  Teachers  and  Members  of  Supervising1 
Staff ;  Promotional  Examinations. 

Section  310.    1.    Annually,  and  not  later  than  Salaries 
the  month  of  June,  the  Board  shall  establish  the  £jS2£?d 
compensation  of  teachers,  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff,  and  other  persons  employed  in  the 
schools,  with  the  exception  of  the  supervisor  of 
licensed  minors,  attendance  officers,  custodians  and 
matrons,  for  the  year  beginning  the  first  day  of  the 
following  September;  and  such  compensation  hav- 
ing been  once  determined  by  the  Board  shall  not  be 
changed  during  that  year. 
-  2.    The   compensation   of   the   supervisor   of  compensation 
licensed  minors,  of  attendance  officers,  custodians  until  other- 
and  matrons,  having  been  once  established,  shall  wise  ordered- 
continue  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Board. 

Sect.  311.  1.  The  compensation  of  teachers,  Rates  of 
members  of  the  supervising  staff,  and  other  persons  covc^ensation- 
employed  in  the  schools  shall  be  established  at  a 
fixed  rate  per  annum;  at  a  minimum  rate  with  an 
annual  increase  on  successive  anniversaries  until  a 
fixed  maximum  shall  be  reached ;  at  a  per  diem  rate 
for  actual  service;  or  otherwise,  as  the  Board  may 
determine. 

Sect.  312.    1.    The  director  and  other  persons  service 
employed  in  the  department  having  charge  of  the  Apartment  of 
extended  use  of  the  schools,  and  whose  compensa-  ^fp^  use 
tion  is  fixed  upon  an  annual  basis,  shall  be  required  schools.10 
to  serve  at  least  two  hundred  and  forty  (240)  days 
per  year,  and  the  equivalent  of  eight  hours  shall  be 
deemed  a  day's  service. 

Sect.  313.     1.     The  compensation  of  teachers  Compensation 
employed  in  day  industrial  schools  for  girls,  if  estab-  ^hS£?Xyof 
lished  at  a  minimum  rate  with  an  annual  increase 
on  successive  anniversaries  until  a  fixed  maximum  girls- 
shall  be  reached,  shall  include  all  service  that  may 
be  required  of  them  during  the  regular  term,  the 
summer  term,  and  in  evening  classes  of  said  schools; 
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provided,  that'  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  full  day 
of  teaching  service,  and  no  such  teacher  shall  be 
required  to  be  on  duty  more  than  eight  hours  per 
day. 

Sect.  314.  1.  Teachers  and  members  of  the 
supervising  staff  employed  in  the  day  schools  whose 
compensation  is  established  at  a  minimum  rate  with 
an  annual  increase  on  successive  anniversaries  until 
a  fixed  maximum  shall  be  reached,  shall  be  regularly 
advanced  upon  their  respective  schedules  upon  suc- 
ceeding anniversaries  of  the  date  upon  which  they 
began  service,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  regu- 
lations with  respect  to  promotional  examinations. 

2.  Teachers  absent  from  duty  on  leave  without 
pa}'  for  a  continuous  period  of  three  months  or  more 
shall  have  the  dates  of  their  anniversaries  advanced 
by  the  amounts  of  such  absence. 

Sect.  315.  1.  Teachers  appointed  for  part- 
time  service  whose  compensation  is  established  at 
a  minimum  rate  with  an  annual  increase  on  succes- 
sive anniversaries  until  a  fixed  maximum  shall  be 
reached,  shall  have  the  dates  of  their  anniversaries 
advanced  so  that  the  amount  of  service  rendered 
shall  be  equal  to  that  required  of  a  teacher  on  full 
time  in  a  full  year  between  such  anniversaries. 

Sect.  316.  1.  In  day  elementary,  day  intermedi- 
ate and  day  industrial  schools,  one-session  days,  the 
day  before  Thanksgiving  and  the  second  day  before 
Christmas  shall  be  reckoned  as  full  school  days  in 
determining  the  compensation  of  teachers  and 
members  of  the  supervising  staff,  aids  and  student- 
aids  employed  in  such  schools  whose  compensation 
is  at  a  per  diem  rate  for  actual  service. 

2.  The  compensation  of  substitutes  assigned  to 
the  day  elementary  schools  for  the  afternoon  session 
only,  shall  be  paid  for  one-half  day  of  service.  Sub- 
stitutes assigned  for  the  morning  session  of  such 
schools  shall  be  paid  for  a  full  day's  service  if  the 
afternoon  session  is  suspended  by  order  of  the 
Board,  or  under  the  regulations.  Substitutes  as- 
signed for  the  morning  session,  whose  services  are 
not  required  for  the  afternoon  session  because  of  the 
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return  of  the  regular  teacher,  or  for  some  reason  other 
than  those  stated  in  this  paragraph,  shall  be  paid 
for  one-half  day  of  service. 

Sect.  317.    1.    Teachers  and  members  of  the  Compensation 
supervising  staff  and  other  employees  shall  be  enti-  begSn1Sg6off 
tied  to  receive  compensation  for  their  respective  sup- 
positions from  the  time  they  enter  upon  their  duties. 

2.    No  person  shall  receive  any  compensation  for  certification 
services  as  a  teacher  or  member  of  the  supervising 
staff  who  has  not  been  certified  by  the  secretary  to 
the  business  agent  as  holding  a  valid  certificate  of 
qualification  of  the  proper  grade. 

Sect.  318.  1.  Teachers,  members  of  the  super-  compensation 
vising  staff,  clerical  assistants,  bookkeepers,  chief  at-  yeIrnSof rat 
tendance  officers,  attendance  officers,  and  supervisor  service- 
of  licensed  minors,  whose  compensation  is  estab- 
lished at  a  fixed  rate  per  annum,  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  begin  service  and  whose  service  begins 
on  the  first  day  of  service  of  the  school  year,  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  full  regular  salary  for  such  first 
year  of  service  and  those  who  do  not  serve  the  whole 
of  the  school  year  because  they  do  not  begin  on  the 
first  day  of  opening  of  school  in  September  or  those 
who  do  not  complete  the  year  because  of  death, 
resignation,  retirement  or  discharge,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  fraction  of  the  salary  for  the  whole 
year  as  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  school  days  or 
days  of  service  while  they  were  in  the  service  is  to 
the  whole  number  of  school  days  or  days  of  service 
between  September  1  and  August  31,  but  with  the 
deductions  required  by  the  regulations  on  account 
of  any  absence  from  duty. 

2    The  compensation  of  teachers  and  members  Compensation 
of  the  supervising  staff  who  retire  from  the  service  ?etiring°ns 
because  of  marriage  shall  cease  on  the  date  of  mar-  becau.se  of 

.77ii  .  /*         i  marriage. 

nage;  provided,  that  the  compensation  of  such  per- 
sons upon  the  completion  of  such  service,  shall  be 
adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 1  of  this  section. 

Sect.  319.    1.    Teachers  and  members  of  the  credit  for 
supervising  staff,  except  those  transferred  to  a  service ; 
higher  rank  or  grade   of  schools,  shall  enfer  the  appointments. 
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service  upon  the  minimum  salary  of  their  respective 
ranks,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

2.  If  such  teachers  and  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff  are  receiving  a  salary  equal  to  or  in 
excess  of  the  minimum  salary  of  the  rank  to  which 
they  may  be  appointed,  they  shall  be  placed  upon 
that  year  of  the  salary  schedule  which  most  nearly 
approaches  and  is  in  excess  of  the  salary  they  are 
receiving  at  the  time  of  appointment, 

3.  Clerical  assistants  in  the  Normal,  Latin, 
day  high,  day  intermediate,  and  day  elementary 
schools,  the  Boston  Trade  School,  the  Trade 
School  for  Girls  and  the  Continuation  School,  and 
bookkeepers  in  the  Boston  Trade  School  and  the 
Trade  School  for  Girls,  shall  begin  service  upon  the 
minimum  salary  of  their  respective  ranks;  pro- 
vided, that  persons  who  may  be  transferred  to  any 
of  the  foregoing  positions  from  the  administrative 
offices  of  the  Board,  or  from  other  city  or  state  de- 
partments, shall  be  placed  upon  that  year  of  service 
in  the  new  rank,  the  salary  of  which  most  nearly  ap- 
proaches the  compensation  they  are  receiving  at  the 
time  of  transfer. 

Sect.  320.  1.  Teachers  and  members  of  the 
supervising  staff  who  re-enter  the  service  within  a 
period  of  six  years  from  the  first  day  of  January 
next  following  the  date  of  their  voluntary  retire- 
ment, shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
3*e f  paragraphs  2,  3,  4  and  5  of  this  section. 

2.  The  salary  of  each  person  whose  retirement 
took  effect  prior  to  September  1,  1918,  shall,  on  the 
date  of  reappointment,  be  fixed  at  that  sum  which 
shall  equal  the  salary  received  at  the  time  of 
retirement  plus  the  amount  by  which  the  minimum 
salary  of  the  rank  at  the  time  of  reappointment  has 
been  increased  over  that  of.  the  minimum  salary  of 
the  rank  at  the  time  of  retirement,  and  shall  be 
advanced  on  respective  anniversaries  by  the  annual 
increment  provided  in  the  schedule  of  the  rank  until 
the  maximum  of  the  rank  is  reached ;  provided,  that 
the  final  increment  shall  be  such  an  amount  as 
shall  place  the  person  on  the  maximum  salary  of  the 
rank. 
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3.  The  salary  of  each  person  whose  retirement 
took  effect  on  or  subsequent  to  September  1,  1918, 
and  prior  to  January  1,  1920,  and  who  at  the  time 
of  retirement  was  on  any  year  of  the  salary  schedule 
of  the  rank,  shall  be  placed  upon  that  year  of  service 
in  the  rank  for  which  the  rate  of  compensation  shall 
be  the  same  as,  or  shall  most  closely  correspond  with, 
that  received  at  the  time  of  retirement,  increased 
by  the  amount  which  the  minimum  salary  of  the 
rank  at  the  time  of  reappointment  has  been  increased 
over  that  of  the  minimum  salary  of  the  rank  at  the 
time  of  retirement. 

4.  The  salary  of  each  person  whose  retirement 
took  effect  on  or  subsequent  to  September  1,  1918, 
and  prior  to  January  1,  1920,  and  who  by  the  opera- 
tion of  Order  1A  of  the  salary  schedules  for  the 
years  ending  August  31,  1919,  and  August  31,  1920, 
was  not  on  that  year  of  the  salary  schedule  which 
corresponded  to  the  term  of  service,  shall  upon  reap- 
pointment be  fixed  at  the  sum  received  at  the  time 
of  retirement  plus  the  amount  by  which  the  mini- 
mum salary  of  the  rank  at  the  time  of  reappointment 
has  been  increased  over  the  minimum  salary  of  the 
rank  at  the  time  of  retirement,  and  shall  be  ad- 
vanced  on  respective  anniversaries  by  one  annual 
increment  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  of  the 
rank  until  the  maximum  of  the  rank  is  reached; 
provided,  that  the  final  increment  shall  be  such  an 
amount  as  shall  place  the  person  upon  the  maxi- 
mum salary  of  the  rank. 

5.  The  salary  of  each  person  whose  retirement 
takes  effect  on  or  subsequent  to  January  1,  1920,  and 
who,  at  the  time  of  retirement  is  on  any  year  of 
the  salary  schedule  of  the  rank,  shall  be  placed  upon 
that  year  of  service  in  the  rank  to  which  the  reap- 
pointment may  be  made  for  which  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation shall  be  the  same  as  or  shall  most  closely 
correspond  to  that  received  at  the  time  of  retirement. 

6.  The  salary  of  each  person  whose  retirement 
takes  effect  on  or  subsequent  to  January  1,  1920, 
and  who,  by  the  operation  of  Order  1A  of  the 
salary  schedule  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1919, 
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and  similar  orders  in  subsequent  schedules  extend- 
ing the  operation  of  said  order,  is  not  on  that  year 
of  the  salary  schedule  which  corresponds  to  the  term 
of  service,  shall  be  fixed  at  that  sum  received  at  the 
time  of  retirement  plus  the  amount  by  which  .the 
minimum  salary  of  the  rank  at  time  of  reappoint- 
ment has  been  increased  over  the  minimum  salary 
of  the  rank  at  time  of  retirement,  and  shall  be 
advanced  on  respective  anniversaries  by  one  annual 
increment  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  of  the 
rank  until  the  maximum  of  the  rank  is  reached; 
provided,  that  the  final  increment  shall  be  such  an 
amount  as  shall  place  the  person  on  the  maximum 
salary  of  the  rank. 

7.  In  determining  the  date  of  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  all  persons  thus  reappointed,  credit  shall  be 
allowed  for  any  fractional  part  of  the  final  year  of 
service  rendered  by  them  under  their  previous 
appointment. 

Sect.  321.  1.  The  compensation  of  any  person 
who  may  be  appointed  or  elected  by  promotion  as 
an  officer  of  the  Board  or  as  a  member  of  the  super- 
vising staff,  and  who  is  reappointed  to  a  position  of 
the  same  or  lower  rank  than  that  held  at  the  time  of 
such  appointment  or  election,  shall  be  determined 
as  follows:  If  the  reappointment  is  to  a  position  of 
the  same  grade  or  rank  as  that  previously  held,  it 
shall  be  to  the  year  of  service  in  that  rank  that  was 
held  at  the  time  of  appointment  to  the  higher  posi- 
tion; if  to  a  position  of  lower  rank,  the  reappoint- 
ment shall  be  to  the  final  or  maximum  year  of  serv- 
ice of  that  rank.  In  determining  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  a  person  reappointed  on  other  than  the  final 
or  maximum  year  of  service,  credit  shall  be  allowed 
for  any  fractional  part  of  the  final  year  rendered 
under  the  previous  appointment. 

2.  Teachers  serving  under  a  license  in  the 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School  shall,  when  regularly 
appointed  from  the  eligible  list,  be  credited  on  the 
salary  schedule  with  the  exact  amount  of  service 
rendered  in  said  school  under  a  license. 
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Sect.  322.  1.  The  compensation  of  a  teacher  condensation 
or  member  of  the  supervising  staff,  whose  rank  may  Thawed"1 
be  changed  by  the  Board  upon  recommendation  by 
the  superintendent  shall  be  determined  as  follows: 
When  a  teacher  or  member  of  the  supervising  staff  is 
appointed  to  a  position  of  equal  or  lower  rank  or 
grade,  whether  by  transfer  or  by  appointment  from 
the  eligible  list,  such  persons  shall  be  placed  upon 
the  year  of  service  in  the  new  rank  or  grade  which 
will  allow  the  salary  which  such  person  would  have 
received  had  his  entire  previous  permanent  service 
in  that  or  any  higher  rank  or  grade  been  rendered 
in  the  new  rank  or  grade. 

Sect.  323.  1.  The  compensation  of  a  teacher  or  compensation 
member  of  the  supervising  staff,  appointed  to  a  appointed  to 
position,  or  to  a  rank  or  grade  having  a  greater  max-  l,0rwSadenk 
imum  salary,  whether  by  promotion  or  by  appoint- 
ment from  the  eligible  list,  shall  not  be  reduced,  but 
such  person  shall  be  placed  upon  that  year  of  serv- 
ice in  the  new  rank  or  grade  for  which  the  compen- 
sation for  the  year  following  the  date  of  such  ap- 
pointment is  not  less  than  $96,  higher  than  that 
which  would  have  been  received  during  the  year 
following  such  appointment  had  such  person  re- 
mained in  his  old  rank  during  the  year  following 
such  appointment;  provided,  that  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  teachers  appointed 
under  the  IV.  High  School  certificate  granted  on 
account  of  obtaining  of  the  college  degree  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  80,  paragraph  IV.  of  the  rules. 

2.  The  compensation  of  a  teacher  or  member  of 
the  supervising  staff  who,  while  holding  a  perma- 
nent appointment,  has  been  appointed  to  a  position 
of  lower  rank  or  grade,  and  who  is  subsequently 
appointed  to  a  position  of  higher  rank  or  grade  by 
transfer  or  by  appointment  from  the  eligible  list, 
shall  be  placed  upon  the  year  of  service  in  the  new 
rank  or  grade  which  will  allow  the  salary  which  such 
person  would  have  received  had  his  entire  previous 
permanent  service  in  that  or  any  higher  rank  or 
grade  been  rendered  in  the  new  rank  or  grade. 
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Sect.  324.  1.  No  deduction  shall  be  made  from 
the  salaries  of  teachers,  members  of  the  supervising 
staff,  clerical  assistants  and  bookkeepers  who  may 
be  granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  reasons  and  not 
to  exceed  the  periods  herein  set  forth: 

(a.)    Personal  illness  in  the  case  of  directors,  principals 
of  day  or  evening  schools  (in  each  school  year  or 


term)   3  days 

(6.)    Wedding  in  the  immediate  family   1  day 

(c.)    Ordinations  or  entrance  into  religious  orders  in  the 

immediate  family    1  day 

(d.)    Death  in  immediate  family   *5  daj-s 

(c.)    Attendance  at  the  funeral  of  a  teacher  or  school  offi- 
cer in  the  employ  of  the  city,  or  of  a  principal 

emeritus   1  day 


(/.)     Service  in  teachers'  institutes  held  under  the  di- 


rection of  state  boards  of  education,  or  to  take 
part  in  teachers'  associations,  or  in  the  case  of 
nurses,  similar  educational  conferences  (in  each 

school  year)   .    3  days 

(g.)    Court  attendance  on  school  business. 

(h.)    To  visit  other  schools  (in  each  school  year)     .     .    2  days 
(i.)    To  take  promotional  examinations  and  examina- 
tions for  certificates  of  qualification. 
(;*.)    To  receive  a  degree  at  a  college  or  university   .     .    1  day 


Paragraphs  (/.),  (h.),  and  (i.)  shall  not  apply  to 
clerical  assistants  and  bookkeepers, 
compensation      2.    The  compensation  of  teachers  and  members 
absent0 for3     of  the  supervising  staff  who  have  been  absent  from 
duty  on  leave  for  a  full  year,  and  who  do  not  return 
at  the  expiration  of  such  year,  shall  cease,  and  the 
business  agent  shall  drop  the  names  of  such  persons 
from  the  pay  rolls, 
compensation     3.     Teachers  and  members  of  the  supervising 
absent  on      staff,    clerical    assistants,    bookkeepers,   aids  and 
w5houtn?eave.  student-aids,  absent  from  duty  on  leave  without 
pay,  or  absent  without  leave,  for  one  year,  shall 
receive  no  compensation  during  such  period.  Those 
absent  from  duty  on  leave  without  pay,  or  absent 
without  leave,  for  a  period  of  less  than  one  year,  who 
die,  resign,  or  retire  from  the  service  during  or  at 
the  end  of  such  period,  shall  receive  no  compensa- 
tion during  any  part  of  such  period.    The  compen- 
sation of  such  persons  absent  from  duty  on  leave 


No  deduction 
account 
certain 
absences. 


*  Consecutive  calendar  days  which  period  shall  include,  or  immediately 
follow,  the  day  of  death. 
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without  pay,  or  absent  without  leave,  for  a  period 
of  less  than  one  year  and  who  return  to  the  service 
shall  be  subject  to  deductions  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  4  of  this  section. 

4.    Except  for  leaves  of  absence  without  loss  of  J^j^ 
pay  granted  by  order  of  the  Board,  or  under  the  account  of 
provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this  section,  a  deduc-  a 
tion  shall  be  made  at  the  following  fractional  parts 
of  the  annual  salary  of  the  absentee  for  each  day  of 
absence,  and  such  deduction  shall  also  be  made  for 
days  on  which  the  regular  school  sessions  may  be 
suspended,  when  the  absence  extends  over  the  entire 
week  during  which  such  regular  school  sessions  are 
suspended;  provided,  that  when  the  total  of  such 
deduction  exceeds  the  payment  allowed  the  absentee 
during  any  one  month,  the  balance  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  amount  allowed  during  any  succeeding 
month. 


3 


bo  S.tS 

o         :  C 


c  > 
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Teachers  in  day  schools;  members  of  the  supervising 
staff  whose  vacations  are  not  expressly  defined 
by  the  regulations;  school  physicians;  clerical 
assistants  (except  in  continuation  schools)  and  I 

bookkeepers.   *       j  t  1-200  j  t  1-400 

School  physician  assigned   to  Employment   Cer-  , 

tificating  Office  !  *  1-300  1-600 

Clerical  assistants  in  continuation  schools   *       ;     1-284  J  1-568 

Supervising  nurse  and  school  nurses   *  1-230  I  1-460 

Director  extended  use  of  the  public  schools   *       |     1-240  1-480 


*No  compensation  allowed. 

fin  the  Boston  Trade  School,  the  Trade  School  for  Girls,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools,  a  period  of  eight  hours 
is  equivalent  to  a  day's  service,  and  a  period  of  four  houi-s  is  equivalent  to 
a  half-day's  service. 


Promotional  Examinations. 

Sect.  325.    1.    Two  promotional  examinations  Promotional 
shall  be  held  each  year,  one  in  December  and  one  in  examinatlon 
May,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  efficiency 
of  teachers  in  the  service.   These  examinations  shall 
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passing  first 
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examination. 


Compensation! 
of  teachers 
failing  to  pass 
first  pro- 
motional 
examination. 


Postponed 

promotional 

examinations. 


consist  of  two  parts:  (1)  Success  in  the  school 
during  the  preceding  year;  (2)  professional  and 
academic  study.  Satisfactory  pursuit  of  a  college 
course  or  courses  approved  by  the  board  of  super- 
intendents, or  of  a  course  or  courses  authorized  by 
and  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of 
superintendents,  or  of  other  courses  approved  by 
the  board  of  superintendents,  may  be  accepted  by 
said  board  at  its  discretion  as  a  substitute  for  a  part 
of  the  professional  and  academic  examination. 

2.  All  teachers,  except  principals  and  members 
of  the  supervising  staff,  whose  compensation  is  on  a 
sliding  scale,  with  a  fixed  increase  for  each  successive 
year  of  service,  must  pass  a  first  promotional  exami- 
nation before  the  second  anniversary  of  the  date  of 
the  beginning  of  their  service. 

3.  Teachers  who  successfully  pass  the  first  pro- 
motional examination  that  next  precedes  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  their  service,  shall 
be  advanced  in  salary  in  accordance  with  their  re- 
spective salary  schedules  until  the  maximum  of  their 
rank  is  reached,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
regulations  governing  second  promotional  examina- 
tions. 

4.  Teachers  who  fail  to  pass  successfully  a  first 
promotional  examination  shall  remain  on  that  year 
of  their  respective  salary  schedules  on  which  they 
were  prior  to  the  second  anniversary  of  the  date  of 
the  beginning  of  their  service  for  another  year,  and 
shall  then  be  re-examined.  If  they  then  successfully 
pass  the  examination,  they  shall  be  advanced  to  the 
next  year  of  their  respective  schedules,  and  succeed- 
ing anniversaries  shall  be  reckoned  from  the  date  of 
such  examination.  The  employment  of  teachers 
who  fail  to  pass  successfully  a  first  promotional 
examination  on  two  successive  occasions  shall 
terminate  on  the  last  day  of  August  or  on  the  last 
day  of  January,  whichever  date  next  follows  the  sec- 
ond examination. 

5.  The  board  of  superintendents,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  permit  any  teacher  to  postpone  the 
taking  of  a  first  promotional  examination;  provided, 
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that  if  such  deferred  examination  occurs  later 
than  the  anniversary  of  the  date  on  which  a  teacher 
began  service,  succeeding  anniversaries  shall  be 
reckoned  from  the  date  of  taking  of  such  examina- 
tion, if  successfully  passed,  and  not  from  the  date 
of  beginning  of  service.  The  same  rule  with  respect 
to  re-examination  and  termination  of  service  shall 
apply  to  teachers  who  defer  their  first  promotional 
examination  as  applies  to  teachers  who  take  such 
examination  at  the  regular  time,  except  that  a 
teacher  who  fails  to  pass  such  postponed  examina- 
tion shall  be  required  to  take  the  examination  oiext 
following,  and  may  not  defer  the  second  attempt  for 
one  year. 

Sect.  326.    1.    Teachers  who  are  subject  to  the  Promotional 
provisions  of  the  regulations  relating  to  a  first  pro-  SJ£redtl0n 
motional  examination  shall  be  required  to  pass  a  slJeSh  year 
second  promotional  examination  before  the  sixth  salary- 
anniversary  of  the  date  upon  which  they  began 
service  as  a  prerequisite  to  further  advancement 
in  the  salary  schedule  of  their  respective  ranks. 
Teachers  who  elect  not  to  take  such  examination 
shall  remain  on  the  salary  they  were  receiving  im- 
mediately preceding  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the 
date  of  the  beginning  of  their  service. 

2.  Teachers  who  successfully  pass  a  second  pro-  compensation 
motional  examination  shall  be  advanced  in  salary  pfas^nghers 
in  accordance  with  their  respective  schedules  until  ^l™^™' 
the  maximum  salary  of  their  rank  or  grade  is  examination, 
reached. 

3.  Teachers  who  fail  to  pass  a  second  promo-  compensation 
tional  examination,  or  who  elect  not  to  take  such  ^ung^T5 
examination,  shall  not  be  further  advanced  in  the  ^omotSTal 
salary  schedule  of  their  respective  ranks  beyond  examination, 
the  salary  they  were  receiving  prior  to  the  sixth 
anniversary  of  the  date  upon  which  they  began 
service;  provided,  that  upon  the  successful  passing 

of  a  second  promotional  examination  succeeding 
anniversaries  shall  be  reckoned  from  the  date  of 
taking  such  examination. 

4.  Teachers  promoted  to  a  higher  rank  in  schools  Promotional 
of  the  same  class  shall  not  be  required  to  pass  addi-  5 ate«hei!ns 

promoted. 


t 
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tional  promotional  examinations  because  of  such 
promotion,  but  shall  remain  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  regulations  with  respect  to  such  exami- 
nations, and  shall  not  be  advanced  in  salary  more 
than  once  (exclusive  of  the  increase  granted  at  the 
time  of  promotion)  after  their  original  appoint- 
ment, until  they  shall  have  passed  successfully  a 
first  promotional  examination,  and  shall  not  be 
advanced  in  salary  more  than  five  times  after  their 
original  appointment  (inclusive  of  the  increase 
granted  at  the  time  of  promotion)  until  they  shall 
have  passed  successfully  a  second  promotional 
examination. 

5.  Teachers  promoted  to  schools  of  a  different 
class  shall  be  required  to  pass  two  promotional 
examinations,  after  said  promotion,  at  the  same 
times  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  new  teach- 
ers appointed  to  similar  positions. 

6.  Teachers  who,  on  entering  the  service,  are 
placed  on  an  advanced  salary  of  their  respective 
ranks,  shall  not  be  advanced  in  salary  more  than 
once  until  they  shall  have  passed  successfully  the 
first  promotional  examination,  nor  be  advanced  in 
salary  more  than  five  times  until  they  shall  have 
passed  successfully  the  second  promotional  exami- 
nation; provided,  that  no  teacher  shall  be  placed 
upon  the  maximum  salary  of  his  rank  until  such 
time  as  he  shall  have  successfully  passed  the  second 
promotional  examination. 

7.  Teachers  whose  salaries  do  not  correspond 
with  their  years  of  service  but  have  been  regulated 
by  Order  1A  of  the  salary  schedule  for  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1919,  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  and  be  required  to  take  such 
examinations  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same 
times  as  if  their  salaries  had  been  advanced  without 
having  been  subjected  to  the  provisions  of  said 
order. 

Sect.  327.  1.  The  board  of  superintendents 
shall  determine  the  method  of  estimating  a  teacher's 
success  in  the  school,  and  shall  determine  the 
course  of  professional  study.    It  shall  prepare  a  list 
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of  academic  subjects  from  which  the  teacher  may- 
select  the  one  in  which  he  prefers  to  be  examined. 

2.  The  board  of  superintendents  shall  prepare  ^j^eafc£nex. 
and  distribute  information  with  regard  to  the  time  aminations. 
of  holding,  the  character  and  scope  of  such  exami- 
nations, and  the  relative  weight  given  to  each  part 
included  therein. 

3.  The  board  of  superintendents  shall  issue  to  B°ard  of 

.  i  r»  -i  i  •  superintend- 

each  person  passing  the  aforesaid  examinations  a  ents  to  certin- 
certificate  to  that  effect,  ful  candidates. 

4.  The  board  of  superintendents  shall  certify  to  certification 
the  business  agent  the  names  of  teachers  who  have  agent  of 
successfully  passed  the  aforesaid  examinations  and  Sndldati. 
the  date  thereof. 

5.  Teachers  whose  original  appointment  to  a  Teachers 
permanent  position  in  the  day  schools  either  in  promotional 
Boston  or  in  the  town  of  Hyde  Park  is  of  an  earlier 
date  than  September  1,  1906,  and  who  have  been 
continuously  employed  since  that  date,  and  teachers 
thus  appointed  who  have  voluntarily  retired  from 
Boston  service  and  have  been  again  appointed 
within  a  period  of  six  years  from  the  first  day  of 
January  next  following  the  date  of  resignation,  shall 
be  exempt  from  the  requirements  of  the  regulations 
with  respect  to  promotional  examinations. 


examinations. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Courses  of  Study:  Text,  Supplementary  and  Refer- 
ence Books;  Supplies;  Certificates  and  Di- 
plomas, etc. 

Section  330.     1.     The  COUrSeS  Of  Study  pUrSUed  Preparation 

in  the  several  schools  shall  be  prepared  by  the  S^S^o1 
superintendent  after  consultation  with  the  board  study' 
of  superintendents,  and  submitted  to  the  Board 
for  approval  before  being  put  into  effect.  Any 
modification  of,  or  deviation  from  the  established 
courses  of  study  or  programs  of  special  studies  shall 
be  reported  upon,  in  writing,  by  the  superintendent, 
after  consultation  with  the  board  of  superintendents^ 
and  approved  by  the  Board  before  adoption. 
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Sect.  331.*  1.  No  text  or  supplementary  books 
or  dictionaries  shall  be  introduced  or  discontinued 
for  use  in  the  schools  except  by  action  of  the  Board 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent, 
after  consultation  with  the  board  of  superintendents. 

2.  Books  of  reference  and  educational  material 
used  in  the  schools,  cyclopedias,  atlases,  globes, 
maps  and  charts,  shall  be  approved  by  the  board 
of  superintendents  before  being  placed  in  the 
schools. 

3.  Requisitions  made  by  principals  of  schools 
or  districts,  or  by  directors  or  heads  of  depart- 
ments for  text,  supplementary  or  reference  books 
which  have  been  duly  authorized,  and  for  sup- 
plies and  other  materials  commonly  furnished,  shall 
be  approved  by  the  assistant  superintendents  in 
charge  of  such  schools,  or  by  such  director  or  super- 
visor as  the  board  of  apportionment  may  determine. 
Requisitions  for  supplies  and  materials  not  com- 
monly furnished  shall  be  approved  by  the  board  of 
apportionment. 

Sect.  332 .  1.  Teachers  and  members  of  the 
supervising  staff  shall  not  permit  unauthorized  pub- 
lications to  be  distributed  in  the  schools  or  placed 
in  school  libraries.  They  may,  however,  use  such 
books  or  cards  as  they  deem  desirable  for  purposes 
of  illustration  or  for  example,  but  not  as  text  books, 
or  to  the  exclusion  or  neglect  of  authorized  text 
books. 

Sect.  333.  1.  No  pupil  shall  be  required  to 
furnish  himself  with  any  books  or  other  material 
for  school  use,  except  material  required  in  courses 
in  household  or  manual  arts. 

Sect.  334.  1.  Books  of  reference  shall  not  be 
kept  out  of  school  buildings  during  school  hours. 

2.  Pupils  attending  the  evening  elementary 
schools  shall  not  be  permitted  to  take  books  belong- 
ing to  the  city  from  the  several  school  buildings. 

*  Revised  Laws,  chapter  42,  section  38.  A  change  may  be  made  in  the 
school  books  used  in  the  public  schools  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
school  committee  at  a  meeting  thereof,  notice  of  such  intended  change 
having  been  given  at  a  previous  meeting. 
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Sect.  335.  1.  Lessons  to  be  learned  out  of  school  *££3  *tbeof 
shall  be  such  as  not  to  require  more  than  one  hour's 
study  by  a  pupil  of  good  capacity.  Lessons  to  be 
studied  in  school  shall  not  be  such  as  to  require  a 
pupil  of  ordinary  capacity  to  study  out  of  school  to 
learn  them. 

2.    No  home  study  shall  be  required  of  pupils  m  Home  study, 
the  day  elementary  schools  below  the  sixth  grade. 

Sect.  336.  1.  The  regular  promotion  of  pupils  f^f^  of 
in  the  day  elementary  and  day  intermediate  schools  individuals, 
from  grade  to  grade  shall  be  made  annually  at  the 
close  of  the  school  term  in  June.  Promotions  of 
individual  pupils  from  the  kindergarten,  or  of  pupils 
from  grade  to  grade,  or  of  classes,  may  be  made  at 
any  time  by  the  principal  of  a  district,  with  the 
approval  of  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge. 

CERTIFICATES  AND  DIPLOMAS. 

Sect.  337.    1.    Certificates  of  accomplishment  ^j^^. of 
signed  by  the  superintendent,  and  by  the  principal,  ment. 
may  be  granted  by  principals  of  day  schools  as 
follows: 

(a.)  To  pupils  when  they  cease  to  be  members 
of  the  public  school  system. 

(6.)  To  pupils  satisfactorily  completing  a  special 
course  in  Latin  or  day  high  schools. 

(c.)  To  pupils  satisfactorily  completing  a  special 
course  in  the  Trade  School  for  Girls. 

2.  Certificates  of  proficiency  in  penmanship,  Certificates  of 
signed  by  the  director  of  penmanship  and  by  the  SenmiShiP.in 
principals  of  the  respective  schools  and  districts, 

may  be  granted  to  pupils  in  day  schools  who  have 
satisfactorily  completed  the  course  in  penmanship. 

3.  Certificates  signed  by  the  director  of  physical  ^mcates 
training  and  by  the  principals  of  the  respective 
schools  and  districts,  may  be  granted  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  director  of  physical  training  to  suc- 
cessful contestants  in  athletic  events  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Board. 

4.  Certificates  of  proficiency  in  study,  and  cer-  certificates, 
tincates  of  regular  and  punctual  attendance  signed  £Si£^S.£or 
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by  the  superintendent  and  by  the  instructors  of  the 
respective  classes  may  be  awarded  to  deserving 
pupils  in  the  Day  School  for  Immigrants. 

5.  Certificates  of  proficiency  in  studies,  and  cer- 
tificates of  regular  and  punctual  attendance,  signed 
by  the  superintendent  and  by  the  principal,  may  be 
granted  to  deserving  pupils  in  the  evening  schools 
at  the  close  of  the  term. 

6.  Certificates  signed  by  the  director  of  physi- 
cal training  and  by  the  principals  of  the  respective 
schools  and  districts,  may  be  granted  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  director  of  physical  training  to 
successful  contestants  in  military  exhibition  drills 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board. 

7.  Certificates,  signed  by  the  director  of  physi- 
'  cal  training  and  by  the  instructors  of  the  respective 

playgrounds,  may  be  granted  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  director  of  physical  training  to  success- 
ful contestants  in  athletic  events  held  on  the  play- 
grounds under  the  auspices  of  the  Board. 

(For  Continuation  School  certificates,  see  section 
357.) 

8.  Diplomas  of  graduation,  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Board  and  by  the  principals  of  the 
respective  schools,  may  be  granted  to  pupils  in  day 
elementary,  day  intermediate  and  day  industrial 
schools  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  course  of 
study  in  those  schools. 

9.  Diplomas  of  graduation,  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Board  and  by  the  principals  of  the 
respective  schools,  shall  be  granted  to  pupils  in  the 
Boston  Clerical,  day  high,  Latin  and  Normal  schools 
who  satisfactorily  complete  the  course  of  study  in 
those  schools. 

10.  Diplomas  of  graduation,  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Board  and  by  the  principals  of  the 
respective  schools,  shall  be  granted  to  pupils  in  the 
evening  schools  who  satisfactorily  complete  the 
course  of  study  in  those  schools. 

11.  Military  diplomas,  signed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Board  and  by  the  principal  of  the  school, 
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may  be  granted  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
director  of  physical  training  to  pupils  in  any  day 
school  in  which  military  drill  forms  a  part  of  the 
course. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

*  Regulations  for  Continuation  Schools. 

Sect.  340.     1.    The  compulsory  continuation  °fefic^2lso 
school  is  a  day  school  established  under  the  pro-  continuation 
visions  of  chapter  805  of  the  Acts  of  1913  and  chap-  schooL 
ter  311  of  the  Acts  of  1919,  for  minors  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  who  are  working 
under  employment  certificates,  or  who  are  at  home 
under  special  home  permits. 

2.  The  voluntary  continuation  school  is  for  J^JSuuy 
minors  and  others  over  sixteen  years  of  age.  schooration 

Sect.  341.    1.    The  compulsory  and  voluntary  sessions, 
continuation  schools  shall  have  sessions  for  each 
class  of  not  less  than  four  hours  per  week,  at  such 
times  as  shall  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  pupils. 

2.    The   sessions  of  compulsory   continuation  Hou.re  of 

i  l-Mi*  t*         i  r^)ii*T\/r  session. 

classes  shall  begin  not  earlier  than  8  o  clock  A.  M., 
and  end  not  later  than  5  o'clock  P.  M.  The  ses- 
sions of  the  voluntary  continuation  classes  shall 
begin  not  earlier  than  8  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  end  not 
later  than  6  o'clock  P.  M. 

Sect.  342.  1.  Schoolrooms  shall  be  open  and  opening  of 
teachers  shall  be  present  at  least  fifteen  minutes  attendance 
before  the  time  for  sessions  tp  begin.  of  teachers- 

Sect.  343.     1.    Voluntary  continuation  school 
courses  shall  consist  of  household  arts,  and  short  continuation 
unit  courses.    Short  unit  courses  shall  consist  of  schooL 
shoe  and  leather,  dry  goods,  retail  shoe  salesman- 
ship, cooking  and  serving,  and  such  other  short 
unit  courses  as  the  Board  may  approve. 


*  Chapter  311,  General  Acts  of  1919— An  Act  to  require  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  Continuation  School  courses  of  instruction  for 
employed  minors,  adopted  on  referendum  November  4,  1919,  by  every  city 
and  town  having  required  number  of  minors. 
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Sect.  344.  1.  No  person  who  is  unable  to 
attend  regularly  shall  be  admitted  to  or  permitted 
to  remain  in  a  voluntary  continuation  school  class 
except  by  permission  of  the  assistant  superintendent 
in  charge. 

Sect.  345.  1.  Pupils  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
over  may  be  admitted  without  examination  to  the 
voluntary  continuation  school.  No  person  who  is 
a  non-resident  of  Boston  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
voluntary  continuation  school  until  he  has  shown 
the  teacher  in  charge  the  business  agent's  receipt 
for  tuition  charges. 

Sect.  346.  1.  Any  pupil  who  shall  absent  him- 
self from  a  session  of  the  compulsory  continuation 
school  at  which  his  attendance  is  due,  may  be 
required  to  make  up  the  lost  session.  The  super- 
intendent or  his  agent  authorized  in  writing  may 
suspend  or  refuse  to  grant  an  employment  certifi- 
cate of  such  pupil  until  the  lost  session,  or  sessions 
are  made  up. 

2.  Any  pupil  who  shall  absent  himself  from  a 
session  of  the  compulsory  continuation  school  at 
which  his  attendance  is  required  shall  be  reported 
by  the  principal  to  the  chief  attendance  officer, 
unless  in  the  opinion  of  said  principal  such  absence 
was  excusable. 

Sect.  347.  1.  A  pupil  who  is  guilty  of  diso- 
bedience or  improper  conduct  may  be  suspended 
by  the  principal,  who  shall  immediately  report  such 
suspension  to  the  assistant  superintendent  in 
charge.  In  case  a  pupil  who  is  under  suspension 
shall  not  have  been  reinstated  by  the  assistant 
superintendent  within  fourteen  days  after  the  date 
of  such  suspension,  the  matter  shall  be  reported  to 
the  superintendent  who  may  then  revoke  the  em- 
ployment certificate  of  such  pupil. 

Sect.  348.  1.  Any  pupil  who  is  temporarily  un- 
employed has  the  option  of  attending  a  regular  day 
school  or  of  attending  the  compulsory  continuation 
school  twenty  hours  per  week,  during  the  period  of 
his  unemployment.    Any  pupil  who  fails  to  carry 
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out  this  regulation  shall  be  reported  to  the  chief 
attendance  officer. 

Sect.  349.    1.    Pupils  of  other  Boston  public  Exemption  of 

.       ,         ,  i  ,      i      •  ,  i  Boston  public 

schools  who  secure  employment  during  the  vaca-  SChooi  PuPiis 
tion  of  said  schools  or  who  secure  employment  for      wEn" d" 
the  purpose  of  practice  and  experience  in  connection  emPloyed- 
with  their  day  school  course,  shall  be  considered  as 
pupils  of  such  schools,  and  shall  be  exempt  from 
attendance   upon   the   compulsory  continuation 
school;  provided,  that  such  pupils  present  a  written 
statement  of  such  membership  from  their  principal 
at  the  time  employment  certificates  are  secured. 

Sect.  350.     1.    Teachers  and  other  employees  ?anJs  of  . 
shall  consist  of  a  principal ;  heads  of  divisions ;  divi-  Jgj^1"- 
sion  foremen ;  shop  foremen ;  shop  instructors ;  trade  P  °yees" 
assistants;  helpers;  instructors,  boys'  classes;  senior 
instructors;  instructors;  assistants;  vocational  as- 
sistants;   special   instructors;   special  assistants; 
clerical  assistants;  and  toolkeepers. 

Sect.  351.     1.    Teachers  and  other  employees,  Time  of 
except  clerical  assistants  who  may  be  appointed  of  teachers 
at  any  time,  shall  be  appointed  in  June  of  each  year, 

employees. 

and  at  such  other  times  as  the  needs  of  the  service 
require. 

Sect.  352.  1.  Besides  the  principal,  the  com-  Appwntments 
pulsory  continuation  school  shall  be  entitled  to  a  divisions, 
head  of  division  for  each  division  or  large  group 
of  pupils  whose  occupations  and  aims  are  closely 
allied;  but  in  general,  not  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred pupils  shall  be  assigned  to  one  division.  There 
shall  not  be  more  than  three  heads  of  divisions. 

2.  There  shall  be  one  division  foreman ;  shop  Number  of 
foreman;  shop  instructor;  trade  assistant;  helper;  authorized, 
instructor,  boys'  classes;  senior  instructor;  instruc- 
tor; assistant;  vocational  assistant;  special  instruc- 
tor, or  special  assistant  for  each  three  hundred  pupil 

hours  of  instruction  per  week.  A  teacher  serving 
on  part  time  shall  not  be  counted  as  equivalent 
to  a  teacher  serving  on  full  time. 

3.  The  compulsory  continuation  school  shall  be 

Clerical 

entitled  to  one  clerical  assistant  for  every  nine  hun-  assistants- 
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dred  pupils  in  average  membership,  and  an  addi- 
tional clerical  assistant  for  an  excess  of  five  hundred 
pupils. 

4.  There  shall  be  as  many  toolkeepers  and  aids 
as  the  superintendent  may  appoint,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board,  for  a  period  not  extending 
beyond  the  last  day  of  June  next  following  their 
appointment.  The  total  number  of  toolkeepers  and 
aids  shall  not  exceed  the  total  number  of  trade 
teachers. 

Sect.  353.  1.  Clerical  assistants  employed  in 
the  compulsory  continuation  school  shall  be  allowed 
the  holidays  specified  for  the  day  schools;  and  in 
addition  thereto,  during  the  vacation  periods  of  the 
day  schools  shall  be  allowed  not  less  than  three 
weeks'  vacation  in  each  calendar  year  to  be  taken  at 
such  time  or  times  as  the  principal  shall  determine. 

Sect.  354.  1.  Continuation  school  teachers,  in 
addition  to  their  periods  of  instruction,  shall  per- 
form such  follow-up  work  both  in  their  pupils' 
places  of  employment  and  in  their  pupils'  homes, 
as  is  required  by  the  principal,  but  the  hours  of 
service  per  week  shall  at  least  meet  the  standards 
of  requirements  set  up  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation for  state-aided  schools. 

Sect.  355.  1.  The  principal  may  require  the  at- 
tendance of  teachers  on  a  day  preceding  the  opening 
of  schools  in  September,  and  may  also  require  their 
attendance  after  the  close  of  the  regular  sessions  in 
June,  for  assistance  in  the  completion  of  records. 

2.  The  day  before  Thanksgiving  and  the  second 
day  before  Christmas  shall  be  reckoned  as  full  days 
in  determining  the  compensation  of  teachers  and  all 
other  persons  employed  in  the  continuation  schools 
at  a  per  diem  rate  for  actual  service.  Teachers  and 
other  persons  employed  at  a  per  diem  rate  for  actual 
service  shall  also  be  entitled  to  full  compensation 
for  any  other  day  on  which  the  session  is  suspended 
after  the  opening  of  school  by  order  of  ,the  Board, 
by  the  chairman,  or  by  the  superintendent;  pro- 
vided, that  if  a  session  is  suspended  for  a  full  day 
no  compensation  shall  be  allowed  such  employees 
for  such  day. 
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Sect.  356.    1.   Teachers  regularly  employed  in  Retum^ 


day  service  at  the  time  of  their  appointment  to  con-  regular  day 
tinuation  school  service,  and  those  at  present  in  ^?ce. 
continuation  school  service,  who  were  on  tenure  m 
the  regular  day  schools  at  the  time  of  their  appoint- 
ment, shall  be  returned  to  their  former  rank  in 
the  regular  day  school  service  whenever  they  fail 
to  secure  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion in  continuation  school  work,  at  the  salary  to 
which  they  would  then  be  entitled  had  they  re- 
mained in  day  school  service;  and  may  be  returned 
on  their  own  application.    Teachers  in  continua- 
tion school  service  prior  to  September  1,  1913,  who 
were  on  the  eligible  list  when  appointed,  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  regular  day  service  with  the  rank 
of  assistant,  elementary  school,  whenever  they  shall 
fail  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  Department  of 
Education  in  continuation  school  work,  at  the  salary 
most  nearly  corresponding  to  that  which  they  are 
then  receiving,  but  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  of 
the  rank. 

2.    The  validity  of  certificates  of  qualification  v^djty^  of 
covering  service  in  the  day  elementary  schools  held  day  school 
by  teachers  regularly  employed  in  the  continuation 

ployed  in  the 

school  on  September  1,  1920,  whose  return  to  the  SS££uation 
elementary  school  is  permissive  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  shall  be  valid  until  the  thirtieth  day 
of  June  of  the  sixth  year  thereafter ;  and  in  the  case 
of  teachers  appointed  to  the  continuation  school 
subsequent  to  September  1,  1920,  until  the  thirtieth 
day  of  June  of  the  sixth  year  following  such  appoint- 
ment. 

Sect.  357.    1.    Certificates  of  proficiency  signed  certificates  of 
by  the  principal  and  by  the  superintendent  may  be proficiency- 
awarded  to  deserving  pupils  in  the  continuation 
school  after  the  close  of  the  period  of  such  pupils' 
attendance. 

2.  Pupils  in  the  compulsory  continuation  school 
shall  be  granted  certificates  of  proficiency  after 
attaining  the  age  of  sixteen  years;  provided,  that 
said  pupils  have  maintained  satisfactory  standards 
of  conduct  and  accomplishment  both  in  the  school 
and  in  employment;  and  provided  further,  that  said 
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pupils  have  been  in  attendance  at  the  compulsory 
continuation  school  for  at  least  one  hundred  hours. 
These  certificates  shall  be  granted  each  year  on 
dates  determined  by  the  principal. 

3.  Pupils  in  the  voluntary  continuation  school 
shall  be  granted  certificates  of  proficiency;  provided, 
that  said  pupils  have  maintained  satisfactory 
standards  of  conduct  and  accomplishment  both  in 
the  school  and  in  employment;  and  provided 
further,  that  said  pupils  have  been  in  attendance 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  full  number  of  sessions 
in  the  course  for  which  they  enroll.  These  certifi- 
cates shall  be  granted  each  year  on  dates  determined 
by  the  principal. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Regulations  for  the  Department  of  the  Extended 
Use  of  the  Public  Schools. 

Activities.  Sect.  358.    1.    The  department  of  the  extended 

use  of  the  public  schools  shall  include  such  activities 
as  school  centers,  meetings  of  school  alumni  associ- 
ations, parents,  parents'  associations,  responsible 
citizens,  local  improvement  associations,  municipal 
concerts,  lectures  and  addresses,  prize  drills,  high 
school  cadet  officers'  parties,  boy  scouts,  girl  scouts, 
camp  fire  girls,  school  and  class  parties,  posts  of 
American  Legion  and  such  other  educational,  social, 
civic,  recreational  and  philanthropic  activities  as  the 
Board  shall  approve. 
Estawishment,  Sect.  359.  1.  School  centers  may  be  established 
s'  by  the  Board  in  school  buildings  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  director  of  the  extended  use  of  the  public 
schools. 

2.  School  centers  shall  include  men's  clubs, 
school  centers,  women's  clubs,  boys'  clubs,  girls'  clubs,  orchestral 
clubs,  dressmaking  clubs,  millinery  clubs,  embroid- 
ery clubs,  gymnasium  clubs,  choral  clubs,  whist 
clubs,  dramatic  clubs,  and  such  other  activities  as 
may  be  organized  under  the  direction  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  director  of  the  extended  use  of  the 


Activities, 
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public  schools,  who  shall  determine  the  maximum 
number  of  persons  who  may  be  admitted  to  each 
activity. 

Sect.  360.  1.  The  term  of  the  school  centers  Term, 
shall  begin  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  October  and 
continue  up  to  and  including  the  thirtieth  day  of 
June.  Sessions  shall  be  suspended  on  the  twelfth  Holidays, 
of  October,  the  week  in  which  Thanksgiving  Day 
occurs,  from  the  second  Friday  preceding  Christmas 
Day  to  and  including  the  first  day  of  the  following 
January,  the  week  of  the  twenty-second  of  Febru- 
ary, the  week  of  the  nineteenth  of  April,  and  on  the 
seventeenth  of  June;  provided,  that  when  the  first 
day  of  January  of  any  year  falls  later  than  Wednes- 
day of  any  week,  the  sessions  of  the  school  centers 
shall  be  suspended  on  the  remaining  days  of  that 
week. 

2    The  sessions  of  school  centers  shall  be  held  sessions, 
on  such  days  of  the  week  as  shall  be  determind  by  sc  00 
the  director  of  the  extended  use  of  the  public  schools 
in  each  case. 

3.  The  regular  afternoon  sessions  of  school  cen  •  Afternoon 
ters  shall  begin  not  earlier  than  2.30  o'clock  and  SooTcenters. 
close  not  later  than  5.30  o'clock;  provided,  that  the 

closing  hour  may  be  extended  by  the  director  of  the 
extended  use  of  the  public  schools. 

4.  The  regular  evening  sessions  of  school  centers  Evening 
shall  begin  at  7.30  o'clock  and  close  at  10.30  o'clock ;  school  centers. 
provided,  that  the  closing  hour  may  be  extended  by 

the  director  of  the  extended  use  of  the  public  schools. 

5.  Schoolrooms  shall  be  opened  and  workers  shall  Premises 
be  present  fifteen  minutes  before  the  time  for  their  opened* 
respective  activities  to  begin  as  determined  by  their 
respective  managers  and  associate  managers. 

6.  Premises  shall  be  vacated  within  fifteen  min-  Premises 
utes  after  the  close  of  the  session. 

Sect.  361.  1.  Managers  of  school  centers  shall  ^mantge^ 
be  the  responsible  administrative  heads  of  their  re- 
spective centers,  charged  with  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  persons  occupying  buildings  under  their 
control  and  with  the  general  maintenance  of  good 
order  and  discipline.   They  shall  see  that  the  rules 
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and  regulations  *  of  the  Board  and  the  directions  of 
its  officers  are  observed,  and  they  may  establish  and 
enforce  such  regulations,  not  contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral rules  and  regulations  or  orders  of  the  Board 
and  instructions  of  the  director  of  the  extended  use 
of  the  public  schools  as  may,  in  their  opinion,  be 
advisable  for  the  successful  conduct  of  their  centers. 
They  may  require  their  workers  to  keep  such  records 
and  to  make  such  reports  as  they  deem  necessary. 

2.  The  associate  manager,  in  the  absence  of  the 
manager,  or  in  a  center  where  there  is  no  manager, 
shall  have  {he  authority  and  shall  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities set  forth  in  paragraph  1  of  this  section. 

3.  The  manager  and  the  associate  manager  of  a 
center  shall  have  joint  authority  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  organization  of  groups,  the  assignment 
and  direction  of  workers,  the  arrangement  of  pro- 
grams and  the  determination  of  general  center  poli- 
cies. They  shall  decide  these  matters  in  conference, 
and  in  cases  where  they  fail  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment, they  shall  refer  such  matters  to  the  director 
of  the  extended  use  of  the  public  schools  for  a  final 
decision. 

4.  Managers  and  associate  managers  shall  keep 
or  cause  to  be  kept,  such  records  and  make  such  re- 
ports as  the  regulations  of  the  Board  set  forth,  and 
as  the  director  of  the  extended  use  of  the  public 
schools  may  require. 

5.  Managers  shall  be  responsible  for  the  organi- 
zation and  direction  of  all  men's  work  and  boys' 
work  conducted  in  their  respective  centers.  They 
shall  also  have  charge  of  all  mixed  gatherings  except 
those  composed  of  members  and  guests  of  clubs 
supervised  and  controlled  by  associate  managers. 

6.  Managers  shall  keep  the  financial  accounts 
and  make  the  financial  reports  of  their  respective 
centers;  provided,  that  in  centers  where  there  is  no 
manager,  these  duties  shall  be  performed  by  the 
associate  manager. 

7.  Associate  managers  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  organization  and  direction  of  all  women's  work, 
all  girls'  work  and  all  children's  work  conducted  in 
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their  respective  centers.  They  shall  also  have 
charge  of  mixed  gatherings  composed  of  members 
and  guests  of  clubs  under  their  control  and  super- 
vision. 

8.  Associate  managers  shall  keep  the  attendance  ^j£anJ£d 
records  and  make  the  attendance  reports  of  their  re-  reports, 
spective  centers;  provided,  that  in  centers  where 

there  is  no  associate  manager,  these  duties  shall  be 
performed  by  the  manager. 

9.  Whenever  a  manager  proposes  to  absent  him-  Absence  of 
self  from  his  main  building  he  shall  notify  the  asso-  manager- 
ciate  manager  or  a  general  helper  who  shall  assume 
charge  thereof  until  his  return. 

10.  Whenever  an  associate  manager  proposes  to  Absence  of 
absent  himself  from  any  building  in  which  she  is  in  Slnager. 
charge  she  shall  notify  a  general  helper  who  shall 
assume  charge  thereof  until  her  return. 

11.  Managers  and  associate  managers  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Board  in  June  of  eacji  year  and  at  and  associate 
such  other  times  as  the  needs  of  the  service  require.  managers* 

12.  The  workers  in  the  department  of  the  ex-  Ranks  of 
tended  use  of  the  public  schools  shall  consist  of  wor  ers' 
general  leaders,  orchestra  leaders,  song  leaders,  spe- 
cial leaders,  head  operators,  club  leaders,  general 
helpers,  auditorium  leaders,  floor  directors,  op- 
erators, leaders,  gymnasium  leaders,  general  pianists, 
assistant  floor  directors,  assistant  operators,  stage 
managers,  doormen,  matrons,  helpers,  pianists,  as- 
sistant club  leaders,  assistant  auditorium  leaders, 
attendants,  assistant  gymnasium  leaders,  assistant 

stage  managers,  assistant  helpers  and  such  other 
employes  as  the  Board  shall  authorize. 

13.  Workers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board  in  ofpwoSS?nt 
September  of  each  year  and  at  such  other  times  as  ° 

the  needs  of  the  service  require. 

14.  Workers  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  of 
be  assigned  them  by  their  respective  managers  and  workers' 
associate  managers. 

Sect.  362.    1.    Persons  not  less  than  six  years  of  Admission  to 
age  may  be  admitted  to  afternoon  sessions  of  school 
centers;  provided,  that  managers  and  associate 
managers  may,  in  their  discretion,  admit  persons  of 


afternoon 
sessions. 
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younger  age  when  accompanied  by  their  parents  or 
by  adults  in  charge. 

2.  Minors  who  are  not  attending  a  day  school 
and  adults  may  be  admitted  to  evening  sessions  of 
school  centers,  and  pupils  attending  the  day  schools 
may  be  admitted  to  special  group  meetings  and  to 
assembly  hall  activities  at  the  discretion  of  the  re- 
spective managers  and  associate  managers;  pro- 
vided, that  no  objection  be  made  by  the  principal  of 
the  day  school  which  such  pupils  may  attend. 

Sect.  363.  1.  Managers  of  school  centers  shall 
keep  a  set  of  books  in  such  form  as  the  business 
agent  shall  determine,  showing  all  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures which  pass  through  their  hands,  which 
shall  be  audited  from  time  to  time  by  the  business 
agent  or  other  person  authorized  by  the  Board. 

2.  Managers  of  school  centers  shall  be  authorized 
and  required  to  collect  and  pay  over  to  the  business 
agent  all  sums  received  by  them  on  or  before  the 
fifth  day  of  each  month  following  such  receipt.  Such 
returns  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  report  setting 
forth  in  detail  the  source  from  which  such  income 
has  been  received,  in  such  form  as  the  business 
agent  shall  determine. 

3.  No  persons  shall  be  employed,  and  no  expen- 
ditures shall  be  authorized  for  activities  referred  to 
in  Section  359,  except  such  as  shall  have  been 
authorized  by  the  director  of  the  extended  use  of  the 
public  schools,  whose  approval  shall  be  required  on 
all  bills  and  certifications  of  service. 

4.  Each  club  organized  under  the  auspices  of  a 
school  center  shall  elect  a  financial  secretary,  who 
shall  turn  over  to  the  leader  of  the  club  or  other 
person  appointed  by  the  manager  or  associate  man- 
ager of  the  center,  all  funds  in  the  treasury  of  such 
organization,  and  such  leader  or  other  person  so 
appointed  shall  hold  such  funds  and  be  responsible 
therefor.  The  leader  shall  keep  an  account  of  such 
funds,  which  account  shall  be  kept  in  the  office  of 
the  manager  or  associate  manager  of  the  center. 
The  manager  or  associate  manager  of  the  center 
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shall  report  to  the  business  agent  monthly  on  all 
such  sums  so  held.  Such  reports  and  such  books 
shall  be  kept  in  such  form  as  the  business  agent  shall 
determine. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Duties  of  Attendance  Officers  and  Supervisor  of 
Licensed  Minors. 

Sect.  365.    1.    Attendance  officers  shall  perform  Direction  and 
their  duties  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  attendance 
chief  attendance  officer  and  the  general  supervision  officers- 
and  control  of  the  superintendent. 

Sect.  366.    1.   The  tjhief  attendance  officer  shall  ^fenceh^f  duties 
be  responsible  to  the  superintendent  for  the  effi-  ° 
ciency  of  the  attendance  officer  force,  and  the  assign- 
ments and  faithful  performance  of  the  work  of  each 
officer. 

2.  He  shall  cause  to  be  investigated,  and  shall  investigate 
report  upon  all  cases  which  may  be  referred  to  him,  cases  referred, 
in  writing,  by  the  Board,  or  any  sub-committee 

thereof,  the  superintendent,  an  assistant  superin- 
tendent, or  a  principal. 

3.  He  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  doings  of  his  ^eepc°^s  and 
subordinates,  a  file  of  their  reports,  and  of  his  own ;  repor  s* 

a  full  and  complete  record  of  all  cases  of  children 
investigated  or  in  any  way  acted  upon  by  him,  or 
by  his  subordinates;  and  such  other  records  as  may 
be  required  by  the  Board  or  by  the  superintendent. 

4.  He  shall,  not  later  than  the  third  day  of  each 
month,  except  August  and  September,  transmit  to 
the  superintendent  a  full  report  of  the  doings  of  his 
department,  and  of  the  absence  of  any  officer  and 
the  reasons  therefor. 

5.  He  shall  investigate  any  charges  made  against  Investigate 
any  officer  and  shall  report  thereon,  in  writing,  to  agllSt  sub- 
the  superintendent.  ordinate. 

6.  He  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  superin-  RePrimand  or 
tendent,  reprimand,  or  suspend  with  or  without  pay,  sSSidnates. 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  days,  any  officer  for 
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due  cause,  and  shall  report  such  action,  in  writing, 
through  the  superintendent  to  the  Board  for  ap- 
proval, with  his  reasons  therefor. 
Sii^nce  or     ^'    ^e  sna^  keep  himself  thoroughly  informed  of 
inefficiency  of  all  the  details  of  his  department,  including  especially 

subordinates.      ,i  •  *  .  <•    *      t       »  i  •  t        i«  7 

the  manner  m  which  each  of  his  subordmates  per- 
forms the  duties  assigned  him,  and  shall  report  any 
instances  of  negligence  or  inefficiency  on  their  part 
promptly,  in  writing,  to  the  superintendent, 
to 'bStoes? 8  ^'  ^e  sna^  certify  to  the  service  of  the  attend- 
agent.  ance  officers  to  the  business  agent  monthly  on  such 
forms  as  may  be  provided  and  at  such  times  as  may 
be  required  by  the  business  agent, 
office^hours^of  9.  He  shall  designate  a  school  building  in  each 
attendance  officer's  district  at  which  the  officer 
assigned  thereto  shall  be  in  attendance  each  day 
between  the  hours  of  8.30  and  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  for 
the  purpose  of  consulting  with  parents  and  others. 
He  shall  inform  the  superintendent,  the  secretary  of 
the  Board,  and  the  principals  concerned  of  such 
designations. 

toll  de?otedd  .^e  S^a^  ^e  subject  to  all  the  provisions 

to  dutSV  of  sections  367,  368  and  369  of  this  chapter  in 
respect  of  leaves  of  absence,  deductions  on  account 
of  absence  from  duty,  time  required  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties,  and  vacation  period;  provided, 
that  the  authority  to  grant  leaves  of  absence  to 
attendance  officers  vested  in  the  chief  attendance 
officer  shall  in  his  case  be  exercised  by  the  super- 
intendent. 

office  hours.  11.  He  shall  keep  his  office  open  and  be  in  at- 
tendance daily  from  4  to  5  o'clock  P.  M.,  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  legal  holidays  and  vacations  excepted. 

Meetings.  12.  He  shall  hold  meetings  with  his  subordinates 
every  Tuesday  at  4.30  o'clock  P.  M.,  except  during 
July  and  August;  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  officers 
present  and  absent  at  such  meetings  and  of  the 
proceedings. 

ab?eVnceof  Sect.  367.  1.  The  chief  attendance  officer  may 
grant  leaves  of  absence  to  attendance  officers  for  the 
causes  and  not  to  exceed  the  periods  herein  set  forth : 
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(a.)    Personal  illness  (in  each  school  year)     •     •     *    3  montns 

(b.)    Death  in  the  immediate  family   .     .     •.    •     •  *5days 

(c )    Critical  illness  in  the  immediate  family  (in  each 

school  year)  20days 

(d.)  Attendance  at  the  funeral  of  a  teacher  or  school 
officer  or  attendance  officer  in  the  employ  of 
the  city,  or  of  a  principal  emeritus     ...     1  day 

(e.)    Court  attendance  on  school  business. 

2.  When  attendance  officers  are  absent  on  leave 

for  personal  illness  for  a  period  exceeding  fifteen  required, 
days  they  shall  file  with  the  chief  attendance  officer 
a  satisfactory  certificate  from  a  physician  stating 
the  nature  of  the  illness. 

3.  The  chief  attendance  officer  may  grant,  sub-  Extended 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  leaves  of  absence  absence, 
to  attendance  officers  for  other  causes  or  for  longer 
periods  than  are  enumerated  in  paragraph  1  of  this 
section,  but  continuous  leave  of  absence  for  more 

than  one  year  shall  not  be  grarlted,  and  any  attend- 
ance officer  failing  to  return  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  shall  resign  or  be  honorably  discharged  from 
the  service. 

4.  The  chief  attendance  officer  shall  state  the  Reasons  for 
cause  for  which  the  leave  of  absence  is  granted,  m  absence  to 
his  report  to  the  Board,  and  such  cause  shall  be  be  8tated" 
printed  in  the  minutes,  except  when  the  leave  of 
absence  is  for  personal  illness  or  when  the  leave  of 
absence  is  without  pay. 

5.  The  chief  attendance  officer  may  appoint  a  Appointment 
substitute  for  an  officer  absent  from  duty  for  a  of  8Ubstltutes- 
period  not  exceeding  ten  days,  and  shall  report  any 
absence  for  a  period  longer  than  ten  days  to  the 

Board. 

Sect.  368.    1.    The  salaries  of  attendance  officers  Deductions 
absent  from  duty  on  leave  granted  by  the  chief 
attendance  officer  under  the  provisions  of  section 
367  of  this  chapter 

(a.)    Because  of  death  in  the  immediate  family  of  the  attend- 
ance officer  for  not  more  than  five  days. 

(6.)    Attendance  at  the  funeral  of  a  teacher  or  school  officer  or 

*  Consecutive  calendar  days  which  period  shall  include,  or  immediately 
follow,  the  day  of  the  death. 
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attendance  officer  in  the  employ  of  the  city,  or  of  a  principal 
emeritus  for  not  more  than  one  day. 

(c.)    Court  attendance  on  school  business. 


shall  be  subject  to  no  deduction  for  the  period  of 
absence. 

2.  The  salaries  of  attendance  officers  absent  from 
duty  on  leave  for  reasons  other  than  those  set  forth 
in  paragraph  1  of  this  section,  or  for  periods  in 
excess  of  those  therein  set  forth,  shall  be  subject 
to  a  deduction  of  one  five-hundredth  of  the  annual 
salary  of  the  absentee  for  each  day  of  absence. 

3.  The  salaries  of  attendance  officers  absent 
without  leave  or  absent  on  leave  without  pay  shall 
be  subject  to  a  deduction  of  one  two-hundred- 
fiftieth  of  the  annual  salary  of  the  absentee  for 
each  day  of  absence.  J 

General  duties  Sect.  369.  1.  Attendance  officers  shall  make 
themselves  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  school  attendance  and  employment  of 
minors,  and  all  regulations  established  for  their  own 
guidance,  faithfully  observe  them,  and  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  chief  attendance  officer. 

Time  required     2.    They  shall  devote  such  time  as  may  be 

to  be  devoted  J  ,  -  , ,  .  •  j 

to  duties.  necessary  properly  to  perform  the  service  required 
of  them  by  the  regulations  or  by  the  chief  attend- 
ance officer  on  all  days  throughout  the  year  with 
the  exception  of  Sundays  and  legal  holidays; 
provided,  that  no  officer  shall  be  required  to  render 
more  than  forty-eight  hours  of  service  in  any  one 
week;  and  provided  further,  that  each  attendance 
officer  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  weeks'  vacation  to 
be  taken  at  such  time  or  times  as  the  chief  attend- 
ance officer  may  determine. 

attendance011001  Sect.  370.  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  at- 
tendance officers  to  see  that  all  children  residing 
in  the  city,  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  all  children  so  residing  and  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  who  cannot  read  at  sight  and  write 
legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language, 
attend  some  public  day  school  during  the  entire 
time  such  schools  are  in  session,  subject  to  such 
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exceptions  with  regard  to  such  attendance  as  the 
law  provides. 

2.  They  shall  endeavor,  by  persuasion  and  argu-  Procedure  in 
ment,  both  with  children  and  with  their  parents  school 
and  guardians,  and  by  other  means  than  legal attendance- 
compulsion,  to  secure  the  observance  of  the  school 
attendance  laws,  visiting  children  at  their  homes 

or  places  of  employment,  and  looking  after  them  in 
the  streets  for  this  purpose.  Failing  by  such  means 
to  secure  the  required  school  attendance  of  any 
child,  or  if  any  child  shall  be  deemed  an  habitual 
school  offender,  the  officer  concerned  shall  file  with 
the  chief  attendance  officer  a  written  statement 
giving  the  name,  age  and  residence  of  the  child,  * 
the  names  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  child, 
the  name  of  the  school  attended  and  the  name  of 
the  teacher,  together  with  a  brief  history  of  the 
case.  Thereupon,  the  chief  attendance  officer  shall 
report  the  same  to  the  assistant  superintendent  in 
charge  of  the  attendance  department  who  shall 
consider  the  advisability  of  placing  such  child  in  a 
disciplinary  school,  and  may,  if  such  action  be 
deemed  advisable,  authorize  the  chief  attendance 
officer  to  make  such  transfer.  In  the  case  of  any 
child  violating  the  rules  and  regulations  of  a  discip- 
linary school,  the  chief  attendance  officer  shall 
confer  with  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of 
the  attendance  department  who  may,  in  his  discre- 
tion, authorize  the  chief  attendance  officer  to  begin 
legal  proceedings  against  such  child. 

3.  In  each  case  of  an  habitual  school  offender,  Habitual 
the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  school  offenders, 
which  such  child  attends  together  with  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  or  district,  shall  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  placing  such  child  in  a  disciplinary 
school,  and  if  such  action  be  deemed  not  advisable, 

the  assistant  superintendent  may,  in  his  discretion, 
authorize  the  chief  attendance  officer  to  begin  legal 
proceedings  against  such  child. 

Sect.   371.    1.    Attendance  officers  shall  give  niegaiem 
special  attention  to  cases  of  illegal  employment  of 
minors,  and  to  the  duties  imposed  by  chapters  779 


ployment  of 
minors. 
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and  831  of  the  Acts  of  1913,  and  shall  use  their  ut- 
most diligence  to  prevent  the  employment  in  fac- 
tories, workshops  or  mercantile  establishments  of 
any  children  who  have  not  complied  with  the  re- 
quirements of  law  as  to  school  attendance. 

2.  They  shall  also  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
employment  of  minors  who  are  required  by  law  to 
attend  the  evening  schools  as  a  condition  of  their 
employment,  and  use  their  best  efforts  to  ensure  the 
observance  of  the  law  relating  to  such  attendance. 

Sect.  372.  1.  Attendance  officers  shall,  so  far 
as  practicable,  report  to  the  principals  of  the 
respective  districts  at  least  once  each  day.  In  the 
absence  of  the  principal,  and  in  schools  where  it  will 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  officers,  a  teacher  may  be 
designated  by  the  principal  to  whom  the  officers 
shall  report  in  his  stead;  but  every  officer  shall 
report  to  the  principal,  in  person,  at  least  once  each 
week,  and  shall  collect  communications  and  cards 
from  the  several  boxes  at  least  once  each  day. 

2.  They  shall  visit  the  schools,  other  than  the 
central  schools  in  their  respective  districts  as  fre- 
quently as  practicable,  and  shall  perform  such  duties 
in  connection  with  the  Latin,  day  high,  day  inter- 
mediate, industrial,  evening  and  continuation  schools 
as  shall  be  assigned  them  by  the  chief  attendance 
officer. 

Sect.  373.  1.  Attendance  officers  shall  not  be 
employed  to  inquire  into  the  occasional  absence  of 
pupils  who  are  not  suspected  of  truancy,  nor  to 
visit  those  suspended  by  principals,  unless  directed 
so  to  do  by  the  chief  attendance  officer. 

2.  They  shall  not  visit  premises  where  com- 
municable diseases  are  believed  to  exist,  unless 
absolutely  necessary. 

3.  When  the  services  of  attendance  officers  are 
required  by  teachers  to  inquire  into  the  absence  of 
pupils  suspected  of  truancy,  the  officers  shall  take 
action  only  in  those  cases  which  are  reported  to  them 
on  the  regular  cards  furnished  for  the  purpose. 
These  cards  shall  be  countersigned  by  the  principal 
of  the  district,  except  that  a  principal  may  designate 
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one  teacher  in  such  school  buildings  in  his  district 
as  are  located  at  long  distances  from  the  central 
school,  to  countersign  such  cards  in  his  stead. 

4.  Attendance  officers  shall  investigate  all  cases  investigate 
properly   referred   to   them,    and   report   thereon  cases  referred, 
promptly.   They  shall  note  on  the  back  of  all  cards 

the  date  on  which  their  investigations  are  com- 
pleted, and  affix  their  signatures  thereto.  They 
shall  thereupon  return  such  cards  to  the  respective 
principals  who  shall  endorse  the  same  and  forward 
them  once  a  week  to  the  chief  attendance  officer. 

5.  Attendance  officers  shall  thoroughly  acquaint  ^J^ff6 
themselves  with  all  cases  of  neglected  children  nested 
coming  to  their  knowledge  in  their  several  districts. 
When  satisfied,  after  a  full  investigation  and  careful 
consideration,  that  a  case  is  one  in  which  court 
proceedings  should  be  taken,  they  shall  proceed  to 

act  theron  according  to  law,  and  shall  at  all  times 
co-operate  with  and  assist  the  court  having  the 
case  in  charge.  They  shall  keep  a  detailed  record 
of  each  case  and  its  final  disposition,  and  file  the 
same  with  the  chief  attendance  officer. 

Sect.  374.  1.  Attendance  officers  shall  present  f^frts  to 
to  the  chief  attendance  officer  at  each  weekly  meet- 
ing a  full  report,  in  writing,  in  such  form  as  he 
shall  prescribe,  of  the  duties  performed  by  them 
during  the  preceding  week,  including  in  such  reports 
all  cases  of  truancy,  absentees,  neglected  children, 
and  violations  of  law  with  respect  to  school  attend- 
ance and  employment  of  minors  whch  they  have 
investigated,  and  such  other  exceptional  cases  con- 
nected directly  or  indirectly  with  their  duties  which 
have  been  brought  to  their  attention. 

2.    They  shall  include  in  these  reports  a  state-  Absence  from 
ment  of  all  absences  from  duty,  with  the  reasons  duty* 
therefor. 

Sect.   375.    1.    An   attendance   officer   absent  Notify  chief 
from  duty  shall  cause  the  chief  attendance  officer  to  from  duty, 
be  notified  immediately  of  the  cause  of  his  absence, 
and  its  probable  duration. 

Sect.  376.  1.  The  supervisor  of  licensed  minors  ^ttes^of  £ 
shall,  under  the  general  supervision  and  control  of  licensed 

minors. 
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the  superintendent,  be  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  regulations  governing  licensed  minors, 
and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  special  attendance 
officer  as  may  from  time  to  time  become  necessary. 
He  shall  keep  a  record  of  his  doings,  especially  of 
all  cases  of  children  investigated  or  in  any  way 
acted  upon  by  him,  and  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  superintendent  at  such  time  as  the 
latter  may  require. 

2.  He  shall  devote  such  time  as  may  be  neces- 
sary properly  to  perform  the  service  required  of  him 
by  the  regulations  or  by  the  superintendent  on  all 
days  throughout  the  year  with  the  exception  of  Sun- 
days and  legal  holidays;  provided,  that  he  shall  not 
be  required  to  render  more  than  forty-eight  hours 
of  service  in  any  one  week;  and  provided  further, 
that  he  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  weeks'  vacation  to 
be  taken  at  such  time  or  times  as  the  superintendent 
may  determine. 

3.  The  supervisor  of  licensed  minors  shall  be 
acto^ntonof on  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  367  and  368  of 
absence.        this  chapter  with  regard  to  leaves  of  absence  and 

deductions  on  account  of  absence  from  duty,  with 
the  exception  that  the  authority  to  grant  leaves  of 
absence  therein  conferred  upon  the  chief  attendance 
officer  shall  in  the  case  of  the  supervisor  of  licensed 
minors  be  exercised  by  the  superintendent. 


Absence  from 
duty,  and 


Issue  of 
badges. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Minors'  Licenses. 

Section  380.  1.  No  minor  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  shall  in  any  street  or  public  place  of  the 
city  of  Boston  sell,  deliver  from  house  to  house  or 
upon  a  newspaper  route,  expose  or  offer  for  sale  any 
newspapers,  magazines,  periodicals  or  any  other 
articles  of  merchandise  of  any  description,  or  exer- 
cise the  trade  of  bootblack  or  pedler,  or  any  other 
trade,  or  assist  any  other  person  in  so  selling,  deliv- 
ering or  in  exercising  any  such  trade,  unless  a  badge 
has  been  issued  him  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
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sions  of  sections  11,  12,  13,  14  and  15  of  chapter  831 
of  the  Acts  of  1913.  All  such  badges  shall  be  granted 
by  the  superintendent,  or  a  person  authorized  by 
him,  in  writing,  to  issue  employment  certificates. 

2.  Badges  shall  not  be  issued  to  girls,  nor  to  i**™** 
boys  who  are  under  twelve  years  of  age.  bo^  under 

3.  A  boy  over  twelve  years  of  age  properly  li-  B^ySveover 
censed  and  wearing  a  badge,  may  engage  or  be  em-  ^avgee^ale 
ployed  in  the  sale  or  delivery  of  newspapers,  maga-  a^ti^ain 
zines  or  other  periodicals  in  a  street  or  on  a  news- 
paper route. 

4.  Boys  licensed  as  pedlers  may  exercise  such  Restr jgj"^°* 
trade  in  the  sale  of  fruit  and  vegetables  only,  asyspeSSie 
within  the  limits  of  the  Market  District,  between 

the  hours  of  3.00  o'clock  P.  M.  and  9  o'clock  P.  M., 
on  Saturdays  during  the  year,  on  the  day  before 
Thanksgiving  and  on  the  day  before  Christmas. 

5.  Boys  licensed  as  bootblacks  and  newsboys  are  s 
forbidden  to  exercise  their  trades  upon  the  Common  forbidden  on 
or  the  Public  Garden.  pum^  ci-d 

Sect.  381.    1.    The  principal  of  a  school  or  dis-  *en\.  4. 

.        .  i-i  •  i  •    i  o  Application 

trict  m  which  a  minor  under  sixteen  years  of  age  for  badges, 
is  a  pupil,  shall  receive  the  application  of  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  such  minor  or  of  any  respon- 
sible citizen  of  Boston,  for  a  badge  for  such  minor  to 
work  at  any  of  the  trades  or  to  sell  any  or  all  of 
the  articles  enumerated  in  the  preceding  section, 
and  shall  forward  to  the  supervisor  of  licensed 
minors,  together  with  a  birth  certificate  of  such 
minor,  each  application,  certifying  to  said  minor's 
attendance  and  conduct,  provided  the  attendance 
is  regular  and  the  conduct  is  fair. 

Sect.  382.  1.  All  badges  shall  become  void  Expiration 
when  the  minor  reaches  his  sixteenth  birthday.  S  ^Si? 
The  licensee  shall  return  his  badge  to  the  principal 
of  the  school  at  which  he  attends  on  or  before  the 
date  on  which  his  badge  expires,  or  before  leaving 
the  city,  if  he  is  to  remove  therefrom,  or  upon  dis- 
continuing selling,  or  assisting  in  selling,  or  exercis- 
ing a  street  trade,  or  when  directed  to  do  so  by  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  or  by  the  supervisor  of 
licensed  minors. 

\  x 
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2.  When  a  badge  has  been  lost,  the  licensee 
losing  it  shall  immediately  report  the  loss  to  the 
supervisor  of  licensed  minors  who,  on  application 
of  said  licensee,  may  issue  a  duplicate  badge. 

3.  A  charge  of  25  cents  shall  be  made  for  the  use 
of  each  badge,  or  of  each  duplicate  badge. 

4.  Licensed  minors  shall  not  sell,  lend,  transfer  or 
give  their  badges  to  anyone,  or  furnish  any  un- 
licensed minor  with  newspapers  or  other  articles  to 
sell. 

Sect.  383.  1.  Licensed  minors  shall  not  sell 
newspapers  in  or  on  a  street  car,  or  during  school 
hours,  or  before  6  o'clock  A.  M.,  or  after  8  o'clock 
P.  M.;  provided,  that  licensed  minors  over  fourteen 
years  of  age  and  attending  a  day  high  school  may 
sell  newspapers  until  9  o'clock  P.  M. 

2.  A  licensed  minor  between  fourteen  and  sixteen 
years  of  age  may  be  allowed  to  sell  newspapers  dur- 
ing school  hours,  provided  he  possesses  an  employ- 
ment certificate,  and  is  regularly  employed  at  least 
six  hours  per  day. 

Sect.  384.  L  Licensed  minors  shall,  so  long  as 
they  continue  to  be  licensed,  attend,  during  every 
session  thereof,  one  of  the  public  schools,  or  a  school 
duly  approved  by  law  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

Sect.  385.  1.  Licensed  minors  shall  conform  to 
the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  the  ordinances  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  and  the  regulations  of  the  Board. 

2.  Licensed  minors  shall  not  at  any  time,  while 
so  working  or  selling,  fail  to  wear  their  badges 
conspicuously  in  sight,  in  such  position  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  supervisor  of  licensed  minors. 

3.  Licensed  minors  shall  not  any  time,  while 
engaged  in  any  trade,  or  selling  articles  in  public 
places,  congregate  with  other  persons,  or  make  any 
unnecessary  noise,  or  in  any  way  disturb  or  annoy 
persons  as  they  pass,  or  obstruct  free  passage  of 
any  sidewalk,  or  entrance  to  any  public  place. 

4.  A  minor  who  violates  any  of  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  the  regulations  shall  be  deprived  of  his 
badge,  and  is  liable  to  a  fine. 
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Sect.  386.    1.    The  superintendent  may  suspend  f^p^°c^tion 
a  license  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  of  licenses, 
he  may  revoke  it. 

Sect.  387.  1.  Applications,  licenses,  and  badges  l^figj^ 
shall  be  in  such  form  as  may  be  approved  by  the  licenses  and 

.    .I.  badges. 

superintendent. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Regulations  for  Advisory  Committees. 

Section  390.    1.    Advisory  committees  con-  f™ointe£ 
sisting  of  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  eighteen 
members,  who  shall  serve  without  compensation, 
may  be  appointed  by  the  Board  for  any  school  or 
department. 

2.  The  term  of  office  of  the  members  of  such  Term  of 
committees  shall  expire  at  the  close  of  the  third 
school  year  following  their  respective  appointments ; 
provided,  that  when  such  a  committee  shall  first  be 
appointed,  the  members  thereof  shall  be  divided 
as  equally  as  may  be  into  classes  to  serve  one,  two 
and  three-year  terms,  respectively. 

Sect.  391.  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  advisory  Duties, 
committees  to  visit,  inspect  and  become  familiar 
with  the  conduct  of  the  schools  or  departments  to 
which  they  may  be  appointed,  and  to  make  such 
suggestions  to  the  Board  relating  thereto  as  they 
shall  deem  expedient,  and  in  the  interests  of  the 
community. 

2.    They  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Reports. 
Board,  and  may  at  any  time  submit  special  reports 
or  recommendations. 

Sect.  392.  1.  A  teachers'  advisory  council,  Advisor? 
consisting  of  representatives  of  various  associations  council 
and  clubs  of  teachers,  may  be  organized  by  the 
superintendent.  He  may  submit  to  said  council 
such  questions  and  transmit  to  the  Board  such 
recommendations  made  by  it  as  he  may  deem  ad- 
visable. 
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Regulations  for  the  Eastburn  School  Fund. 

Section  395.  1.  The  income  of  the  Eastburn 
School  Fund  shall  be  drawn  from  the  city  treasury, 
from  time  to  time,  as  needed,  by  the  principal  of 
the  Normal  School,  on  the  order  of  the  business 
agent,  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  Board. 

2.  The  money  thus  received  shall  be  expended 
by  the  principal,  with  the  approval  of  the  superin- 
tendent, for  the  benefit  of  deserving  and  indigent 
pupils  attending  the  Normal  School. 

Sect.  396.  1.  The  principal  of  the  Normal 
School  shall  keep  an  account  of  such  expenditures, 
with  vouchers,  which  account  shall  be  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  Board;  and  a  statement  of  the 
expenditures  shall  be  filed  by  him  with  the  business 
agent  on  the  first  days  of  January  and  July  in  each 
year. 

Sect.  397.  1.  The  accounts  of  the  principal 
shall  be  inspected  semi-annually  by  the  business 
agent. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Regulations  for  School  Savings  Systems. 

Authorization.  Section  400.  1.  Principals  who  desire  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  savings  system  for  the  benefit  of 
their  pupils  may  do  so  under  the  provisions  of 
chapter  211,  Acts  of  1911,  entitled  "An  Act  to 
Authorize  Savings  Banks  to  Receive  Deposits  from 
School  Children/'  or  they  may  recommend  to  their 
pupils  the  postal  savings  system  conducted  by  the 
Post  Office  Department. 
General^  Sect.  401.  The  following  regulations  approved 
reguaions.  ^y  ^e  bank  commissioner  of  Massachusetts  shall 
be  applicable  to  schools,  the  principals  of  which 
shall  elect  to  pursue  the  plan  authorized  by  chapter 
211,  Acts  of  1911: 

1.    Any  savings  bank  desiring  to  receive  deposits 
from  the  pupils  of  any  school  shall,  by  vote  of  its 
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trustees,  authorize  the  treasurer  to  obtain  the 
written  consent  of  the  bank  commissioner  and  the 
School  Committee  therefor,  or  any  school  through 
its  principal  or  the  superintendent  of  schools  may 
arrange  to  have  a  savings  bank  obtain  such  consent. 

2.  No  school  shall  act  for  more  than  one  savings 
bank.  In  case  more  than  one  savings  bank  shall 
request  permission  to  receive  deposits  from  any  one 
school,  the  School  Committee  shall  decide  which 
savings  bank  may  act  for  such  school. 

3.  After  any  bank  has  been  authorized  to  act 
for  any  school,  its  rights  shall  not  be  revoked  except 
with  the  written  consent  of  both  the  School  Com- 
mittee and  the  bank  commissioner. 

4.  Any  pupil  may  become  a  depositor  in  the 
school  savings  bank  on  bringing  one  cent  or  more 
and  depositing  with  the  teacher  or  principal  or 
representative  of  the  bank. 

5.  The  one  receiving  the  deposit  shall  enter 
upon  an  individual  deposit  card  the  name  of  the 
pupil  making  the  deposit  and  the  amount  thereof, 
which  card  shall  be  returned  to  the  pupil  and  kept 
by  him  or  her. 

6.  The  deposit  card  is  the  receipt  for  the  deposit. 
In  case  of  its  loss,  immediate  notice  should  be  given 
to  the  teacher  or  person  receiving  the  deposit.  One 
cent  may  be  charged  the  pupil  for  a  duplicate  de- 
posit card  issued  in  place  of  one  lost. 

7.  When  the  deposit  has  been  received  from 
the  pupil,  it  shall  be  entered  by  the  person  making 
the  collection  by  name,  date  and  amount  in  a  book 
to  be  called  "Pupils'  Ledger." 

8.  When  the  last  collection  of  each  month  has 
been  taken,  or  each  week  if  desired,  the  one  receiv- 
ing the  deposits  from  the  pupils  shall  send  to  the 
head  of  the  school  bank  a  memorandum  of  the 
name  of  each  pupil  having  a  balance  and  the  amount 
of  such  balance  as  shown  on  the  "Pupils'  Ledger." 
The  form  on  which  this  information  is  made  shall 
be  called  the  "Monthly  Balance  Sheet,"  and  shall 
be  used  by  the  head  of  the  school  bank  or  savings 
bank  representative  to  check  up  the  balance  as 
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appears  on  his  "Collector's  Ledger,"  and  shall  be 
returned  for  use  the  succeeding  month. 

9.  The  head  of  the  school  bank  on  receiving  the 
money  from  the  collector  shall  enter  the  name  of 
the  collector  and  amount  in  a  book,  to  be  called 
"Collector's  Ledger/'  which  shall  also  show  amounts 
transferred  to  individual  pass  books. 

10.  The  total  amount  so  collected  shall  be 
entered  on  a  deposit  slip  by  amount  only,  and 
deposited  with  the  savings  bank  by  the  head  of 
the  school  bank,  to  his  credit  as  trustee.  Accom- 
panying the  deposit  slip  shall  be  a  memorandum 
of  those  having  sufficient  balance  to  be  entered 
upon  a  pass  book,  and  the  total  of  such  amounts 
shall  be  entered  as  a  charge  against  the  trustee 
account. 

11.  When  there  has  been  entered  upon  the 
deposit  card  the  minimum  amount  on  which  the 
savings  bank  allows  interest,  the  savings  bank  shall 
issue  a  deposit  pass  book  therefor  in  its  usual  form, 
and  thereafter,  when  the  sums  entered  upon  said 
deposit  card  amount  to  one  dollar  or  multiples 
thereof,  such  deposit  shall  be  entered  by  the  bank 
upon  the  pupil's  deposit  pass  book. 

12.  Collections  shall  be  made  once  in  each  school 
week  between  October  1  and  June  1  of  each  school 
year. 

13.  No  sums  shall  be  withdrawn  by  the  pupil 
except  upon  the  regular  bank  day  by  an  order  in 
proper  form,  signed  by  the  pupil  and  approved  by 
the  parent  or  guardian,  or  one  in  charge  of  the 
school  bank. 

14.  All  deposit  pass  books  shall  be  kept  by  the 
teacher  or  principal,  or  one  in  charge  of  the  bank, 
in  some  safe  and  proper  place,  but  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  pupil  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  or  as 
often  as  may  seem  best  to  the  one  in  charge. 

15.  All  books,  cards,  deposit  tickets  and  blanks 
are  to  be  furnished  by  the  savings  banks. 

16.  No  entries  are  to  be  made  in  the  pass  book 
except  by  the  bank  officials. 

17.  No  entries  are  to  be  made  on  deposit  card 
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except  by  the  teacher  or  one  receiving  the  deposit. 

18.  Any  interest  earnings  of  the  trustee  account 
shall  be  first  charged  with  expenses  of  blank  forms 
and  then  turned  over  to  the  head  of  the  school 
savings  bank  for  such  school  uses  as  he  may  decide. 

19.  If  the  superintendent  of  schools  desires,  he 
may  arrange  with  the  savings  bank,  when  mutually 
satisfactory,  to  have  the  work  done  by  its  own 
representative,  who  will  visit  the  schools  once  each 
week  and  receive  all  deposits  and  make  all  entries, 
thereby  relieving  the  teachers  of  all  the  work. 

20.  Where  this  plan  is  chosen,  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations governing  the  work  will  be  the  same  as  now 
prevail  in  the  regular  routine  of  the  bank,  except 
as  they  are  modified  by  the  provisions  of  chapter 
211,  Acts  of  1911. 

21.  All  amounts  less  than  the  minimum  on  which 
interest  is  allowed  may  be  carried  by  the  savings 
bank  as  a  trustee  account  in  the  name  of  the  school 
bank. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Regulations  for  the  Administration  Building  and 
Supply  Room. 

Sect.  405.  1.  The  administration  building  shall 
be  open  every  day  throughout  the  year,  Sundays,  the 
17th  of  June  and  legal  holidays  excepted,  from  8 
o'clock  A.  M.  to  6  o'clock  P.  M.;  provided,  that 
on  Saturdays  the  building  may  be  closed  at  1  o'clock 
P.  M.,  except  during  July  and  August  and  on  the 
first  Saturday  in  September,  when  it  may  be  closed 
at  12  o'clock  M. 

2.  The  supply  room  shall  be  open  and  the  assist- 
ants employed  therein  present  every  day  throughout 
the  year,  with  the  exceptions  stated  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph,  from  8.30  o'clock  A.  M.  to  5  o'clock 
P.  M.;  provided,  that  the  chauffeur,  the  assistants 
employed  on  the  trucks,  and  one  supply  room  assist- 
ant shall  begin  work  at  8  o'clock  A.  M.,  and 
provided  further,  that  on  Saturdays  the  supply 
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room  may  be  closed  at  1  o'clock  P.  M.,  except  during 
July  and  August  and  on  the  first  Saturday  in  Sep- 
tember, when  it  may  be  closed  at  12  o'clock  M. 

3.  The  administration  building  shall  be  used  for 
the  following  purposes  only: 

(a)  Regular  business  of  the  Board. 

(b)  Meetings  of  persons  connected  with  or  in 
the  interest  of  public  schools  or  school  activities 
generally. 

(c)  Meetings  of  educational  organizations. 

(d)  Public  hearings  of  the  Finance  Commission. 

4.  The  administration  building  shall  not  be  used 
for  purposes  (b),  (c),  or  (d)  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph unless  and  until  an  application  has  been  filed 
therefor  with  the  secretary  and  a  permit  has  been 
issued  by  him  for  such  occupancy. 

5.  No  officer,  director,  supervisor  or  head  of 
department  shall  occupy  his  office  outside  of  the 
hours*  as  specified  in  paragraph  1  of  this  section 
unless  he  shall  have  filed  application  therefor  with 
the  secretary  and  received  a  permit  for  such 
occupancy. 

6.  No  subordinates  employed  in  the  administra- 
tion building  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  therein 
outside  of  regular  office  hours  as  specified  in  para- 
graph 1  of  this  section  unless  application  for  such 
occupancy  shall  have  been  filed  by  the  heads  of  their 
respective  departments  and  permits  therefor  issued 
by  the  secretary. 

7.  Elevator  service  shall  be  furnished  from  8 
o'clock  A.  M.  until  6  o'clock  P.  M. ;  at  least  one  ele- 
vator to  be  operated  during  this  entire  period  and 
both  elevators  during  such  part  thereof  as  the  sec- 
retary may  determine. 

8.  The  custodian  of  the  administration  building 
shall  have  entire  charge  of  the  superintendence, 
cleaning,  heating  and  ventilation  thereof,  and  the 
care  of  sidewalks  and  areas  at  side  and  rear  of  build- 
ing. He  shall  be  paid  for  such  service  at  an  annual 
rate  to  be  established  by  the  Board,  and  he  shall 
employ  such  assistants  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
schoolhouse  custodian  may  be  necessary,  and  such 
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employees  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
schoolhouse  custodian. 

9.  The  custodian  of  the  administration  build- 
ing, for  attendance  and  supervision  after  6.30  o'clock 
P.  M.,  when  the  building  is  occupied  under  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  3  of  this  section,  shall  be  paid 
additional  compensation  at  rates  to  be  established 
by  the  Board. 

10.  The  compensation  of  the  custodian  shall  not 
include  the  cleaning  of  the  outside  windows  of  the 
administration  building,  and  the  expense  of  such 
cleaning  will  be  assumed  directly  by  the  Board. 

11.  With  the  exception  of  the  work  set  forth  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  the  custodian  shall  at  all 
times  keep  the  adminstration  building  suitably  heat- 
ed, ventilated,  and  cleaned,  and  shall  keep  the  side- 
walks and  areas  at  the  side  and  rear  of  the  building 
clear  of  snow  and  in  neat  and  clean  condition. 

Sect.  406.  1.  Canvassing  or  soliciting  in  the 
administration  building  is  forbidden. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

Miscellaneous. 

Section  410.    1.    School  buildings  shall  be  open  opening, 
to  teachers  on  all  school  days  for  school  purposes  "SS^S  , 
from  8  o'clock  A.  M.  until  one  hour  after  the  close  of  buiIdines- 
the  afternoon  session ;  on  not  to  exceed  one  evening 
in  each  school  term  from  7  to  11  o'clock  P.  M.  for 
graduation  exercises;  and  on  not  to  exceed  two  Sat- 
urdays in  each  school  term,  from  9  o'clock  A.  M. 
until  12  o'clock  noon,  on  the  request  of  the  assistant 
superintendent  in  charge.    On  sweeping  days  class 
rooms  shall  be  vacated  in  accordance  with  a  schedule 
regulating  the  vacating  of  class  rooms  approved  by 
the  respective  principals  or  teachers  in  charge; 
custodians  shall  be  permitted  to  begin  sweeping  the 
first  room  not  later  than  five  minutes  after  the  close 
of  the  day  session  in  the  day  elementary  and  day 
intermediate  schools;   and  not  later  than  3.30 
o'clock  P.  M.  in  the  normal,  Latin  and  day  high 
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schools,  notice  of  the  time  at  which  such  rooms 
shall  be  vacated  shall  be  given  by  the  custodian  by- 
placing  a  card  in  said  room  not  later  than  2  o'clock 
P.  M. 

Sect.  411.  1.  No  school  building  or  part  of  a 
school  building,  or  school  yard,  shall  be  used  for 
other  purposes  than  the  regular  work  of  the  schools, 
except  by  order  of  the  Board,  or  upon  the  written 
application  of  a  responsible  person  stating  the  pur- 
pose for  which  such  use  is  desired.  Such  applica- 
tions shall  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  Board, 
who  may  issue  permits  in  accordance  with  such 
applications  as  he  may  approve,  and  may  cancel 
such  permits  at  his  discretion ;  and  no  custodian  shall 
open  a  school  building  for  other  than  school  use, 
except  by  order  of  the  Board,  unless  such  permit 
shall  have  been  issued. 

Sect.  412.  1.  No  advertisements  shall  be  read 
to  teachers  or  pupils  nor  distributed  on  school 
premises,  nor  be  posted  on  the  walls  or  fences  of 
school  estates. 

2.  No  agent  or  other  person  shall  be  permitted 
to  enter  school  premises  for  the  purpose  of  exhibit- 
ing either  to  teachers  or  pupils,  books  or  articles 
offered  for  sale,  or  for  any  commercial  purpose; 
provided,  that  publishers  of  books  and  manufactur- 
ers of  educational  material  who  shall  obtain  a  permit 
from  the  office  of  the  superintendent,  may  visit 
principals  in  their  respective  schools  at  such  times  as 
will  not  interfere  with  the  regular  work  of  the 
schools. 

Sect.  413.  1.  Each  school-house  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  a  United  States  flag,  not  less  than  four 
feet  in  length,  and  with  suitable  apparatus  whereby 
such  flag  shall  be  displayed  on  the  school-house 
building  or  grounds  every  school  day  when  the 
weather  permits,  and  on  the  inside  of  the  school- 
house  on  other  school  days.  Such  flags  shall  also  be 
displayed  on  other  days  designated  by  the  Board. 

Sect.  414.  1.  All  products  manufactured  in 
the  schools  from  material  supplied  by  the  Board, 
shall  be  the  property  of  the  schools. 
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BOUNDARIES  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 


NORMAL,  LATIN,  AND  DAY  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  Normal  School  receives  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 

The  Public  Latin  and  the  Girls'  Latin  Schools  receive  pupils 
from  all  parts  of  the  city. 

The  Brighton  High  School  receives  pupils  who  reside  within 
the  limits  of  the  former  town  of  Brighton. 

The  Charlestown  High  School  receives  pupils  who  reside 
within  the  limits  of  the  former  city  of  Charlestown  and  those 
residing  in  the  North  End  of  the  city  proper. 

The  Dorchester  High  School  receives  pupils  who  reside 
within  the  limits  of  the  former  town  of  Dorchester  except 
those  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  Edward  Everett  and 
William  E.  Russell  Districts. 

The  East  Boston  High  School  receives  pupils  who  reside 
within  the  limits  of  East  Boston. 

The  English  High  and  Girls'  High  Schools  receive  pupils 
who  reside  within  the  limits  of  the  city  proper,  and  other 
pupils  in  the  order  of  application  until  the  seating  accom- 
modations of  the  schools  are  exhausted. 

The  High  School  of  Commerce  receives  pupils  from  all  parts 
of  the  city. 

The  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  receives  pupils  from  all 
parts  of  the  city. 

The  Hyde  Park  High  School  receives  pupils  who  reside 
within  the  limits  of  the  former  town  of  Hyde  Park  and  West 
Roxbury,  and  those  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  Edmund 
P.  Tileston  and  Gilbert  Stuart  Districts. 

The  Jamaica  Plain  High  School  receives  pupils  who  reside 
within  the  limits  of  the  former  town  of  West  Roxbury. 

The  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  receives  pupils  from  all 
parts  of  the  city. 
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The  Roxbury  High  School  receives  girls  who  reside  within 
the  limits  of  the  former  city  of  Roxbury,  and  those  residing 
within  the  limits  of  the  former  town  of  Dorchester. 

The  South  Boston  High  School  receives  pupils  who  reside 
within  the  limits  of  South  Boston,  and  those  residing  within 
the  limits  of  the  Edward  Everett  and  William  E.  Russell 
Districts. 

CLERICAL,  INDUSTRIAL  AND  CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS. 

The  Boston  Clerical  School  receives  girls  from  all  parts  of 
the  city. 

The  Boston  Trade  School  receives  boys  from  all  parts  of  the 
city. 

The  Trade  School  for  Girls  receives  girls  from  all  parts  of 
the  city. 

The  Continuation  School  receives  boys  and  girls  from  all 
parts  of  the  city. 

DAY   ELEMENTARY    AND    DAY  INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Abraham  Lincoln  District,  for  Boys. 
Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Charles  and  Beacon  streets; 
thence  by  the  centres  of  Beacon,  Tremont,  Court,  State, 
Devonshire,  Otis,  Summer  and  Chauncy  streets,  Harrison  ave- 
enue,  Dover  street,  and  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of 
Berkeley  street  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad;  thence 
by  the  railroad  to  Columbus  avenue ;  thence  by  the  centres  of 
Columbus  avenue,  Park  square,  and  Charles  street  to  the 
point  of  beginning. 

Abraham  Lincoln  District,  for  Girls.  - 
Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Charles  and  Beacon  streets; 
thence  by  the  centres  of  Beacon,  Tremont,  Court,  and  State 
streets  to  the  water;  thence  by  the  water  to  Dover-street 
bridge;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Dover  street  and  the  centre  of 
Harrison  avenue  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad;  thence 
by  the  railroad  to  the  rear  of  the  easterly  side  of  Emerald 
street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  easterly  side  of  Emerald 
street  to  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Compton  street; 
thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Compton  street  to 
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the  rear  of  the  easterly  side  of  Tremont  street ;  thence  by  the 
rear  of  the  easterly  side  of  Tremont  street  to  the  rear  of 
the  westerly  side  of  Berkeley  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the 
westerly  side  of  Berkeley  street  to  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad ;  thence  by  the  railroad  to  Columbus  avenue ;  thence 
by  the  centres  of  Columbus  avenue,  Park  square,  and  Charles 
street  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Agassiz  District,  for  Boys,  and  Bowditch  District,  for  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Centre  and  Paul  Gore  streets; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Paul  Gore  street  in  a  direct  line  to 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad;  thence 
by  said  railroad  to  a  point  opposite  Cornwall  street  extended ; 
thence  by  the  centres  of  Cornwall  street,  Peter  Parley  road, 
Walnut  avenue,  Seaver  street,  Blue  Hill  avenue,  and  Canter- 
bury street  to  Morton  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Morton 
street  to  Forest  Hills  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Forest 
Hills  street  to  the  Arborway;  thence  by  the  centre  of  the 
Arborway  to  South  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly 
side  of  South  street  to  Bussey  street ;  thence  by  the  centres  of 
Bussey,  Walter,  Centre  and  Allandale  streets  to  the  Brook- 
line  line;  thence  by  said  line  to  its  junction  with  Chestnut 
street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Chestnut  street  to  Perkins 
street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Perkins  street  to  Pond  View 
avenue;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Pond  View  avenue  to  Halifax 
street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Halifax  street  to  South  Hunt- 
ington avenue;  thence  by  the  centre  of  South  Huntington 
avenue  to  Centre  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Centre  street 
to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Bennett  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Beginning  at  North  Beacon  street,  at  the  Watertown 
bridge;  thence  by  the  centre  of  North  Beacon  street  to  Dustin 
street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Dustin  street  to  Cambridge 
street;  thence  westerly  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of 
Cambridge  street  to  Warren  street;  thence  easterly  by  the 
rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Warren  street  to  Commonwealth 
avenue;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Commonwealth  avenue  to 
Summit  avenue ;  thence  southerly  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly 
side  of  Summit  avenue  to  the  Brookline  line;  thence  by  the 
Brookline  and  Newton  lines  and  the  Charles  river  to  the 
point  of  beginning. 
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Bigelow  District,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  on  the  northerly  shore  at  the  centre  of  Dor- 
chester street;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Dorchester,  Old  Har- 
bor, Eighth  and  E  streets,  and  Old  Colony  avenue,  and  centre 
of  D  street,  across  Commonwealth  park  to  the  water  on  the 
northerly  shore;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Blackinton  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
All  that  portion  of  East  Boston  known  as  Breed's  Island. 

Bowditch  District,  for  Girls,  and  Agassiz  District,  for  Boys. 
(See  Agassiz  District,  page  187.) 

Bowdoin  District,  for  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  water  at  the  West  Boston  bridge;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Cambridge  street  to  North  Russell  street; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  North  Russell  street  to  Eaton  street  ; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Eaton  street  to  Chambers  street; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Chambers  street  to  Green  street; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Green  street  to  Lynde  street;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Lynde  street  to  Cambridge  street;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Cambridge  street  to  Court  street;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Court  street  to  Tremont  street;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Tremont  street  to  Beacon  street;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Beacon  street  to  Joy  street;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Joy  street  to  Mt.  Vernon  street;  thence  by  the  rear 
of  the  northerly  side  of  Mt.  Vernon  street  to  the  water ;  thence 
by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Chapman  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  Mystic  river;  thence  by  a  line  running  east- 
erly across  Central  square  to  Bennington  street;  thence  by 
the  centres  of  Bennington,  Brooks,  Lexington,  and  Putnam 
streets  to  Chelsea  creek;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of 
beginning. 

Charles  Sumner  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Walk  Hill  and  Harvard  streets ; 
thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Harvard  street  to 
the  former  boundary  line  between  Hyde  Park  and  Boston; 
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thence  by  said  line  to  its  junction  with  Poplar  street;  thence 
in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  the  junction  of  High  and 
Washington  streets;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Washington 
street  to  Rockland  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Rockland 
street  to  Farrington  avenue;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Farring- 
ton  avenue  to  Beech  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Beech 
street  to  Kittredge  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Kittredge 
street  to  Metropolitan  avenue;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Metropolitan  avenue  to  Washington  street;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Washington  street  to  Dudley  avenue;  thence  by 
the  centres  of  Dudley  avenue,  Birch  and  South  streets  to 
the  Dedham  Branch  Railroad;  thence  by  said  railroad  to 
Archdale  road;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of 
Archdale  road  to  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad;  thence  by  Stony  Brook  to  Neponset  avenue;  thence 
by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Neponset  avenue  to  Can- 
terbury street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Can- 
terbury street  to  Paine  street ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Paine 
and  Walk  Hill  streets  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Christopher  Gibson  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Quincy  street  and  Columbia 
road;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Quincy  street  to  Mt.  Everett 
street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Mt.  Everett  street  to  Hamilton 
street ;  thence  by  a  direct  line  to  Pilgrim  place ;  thence  by  the 
centres  of  Pilgrim  place,  Richfield  street,  Puritan  avenue, 
Wales  place,  Olney-street  place,  Olney  and  Blakeville  streets 
to  Bowdoin  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Bowdoin  street  to 
Bullard  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of 
Bullard  street  to  the  junction  of  Bullard  street  and  Bowdoin 
avenue;  thence  by  a  direct  line  drawn  from  said  junction  to 
the  junction  of  Vassar  and  Washington  streets;  thence  by 
the  rear  of  the  easterly  side  of  Washington  street  to  the  Mid- 
land Division  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  a  straight  line  drawn 
across  said  railroad  from  Vassar  to  the  junction  of  Greenwood 
and  Harlem  streets;  thence  by  said  straight  line  to  said  junc- 
tion; thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Harlem  street 
to  a  point  on  Harlem  street  made  by  the  intersection  of  said 
Harlem  street  and  a  straight  line  projecting  Elmo  street; 
thence  by  said  straight  projection  of  Elmo  street  to  Elmo 
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street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Elmo  street 
to  Blue  Hill  avenue ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Blue  Hill  avenue 
to  Seaver  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of 
Seaver  street  to  Normandy  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the 
easterly  side  of  Normandy  street  to  the  rear  of  the  southerly 
side  of  Intervale  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly 
side  of  Intervale  street  to  Columbia  road;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Columbia  road  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Comins  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
(Jefferson-Comins  District.) 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Ruggles  and  Halleck  streets, 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Halleck  street  to  Prentiss  street; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Prentiss  street  to  Parker  street ;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Parker  street  to  Smith  street;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Smith  street  to  Phillips  street;  thence  by  the  centre 
of  fhillips  street  to  Tremont  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of 
the  southerly  side  of  Tremont  street  to  Parker  street;  thence 
by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Parker  street  to  Old  Heath 
street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southwesterly  side  of  Old 
Heath  street  to  Centre  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Centre 
street  to  Gardner  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Gardner 
street  to  Roxbury  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  easterly 
side  of  Elmwood  street  to  Linden  Park  street;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Linden  Park  street  to  Hampshire  street;  thence  by 
the  rear  of  the  easterly  side  of  Hampshire  street  to  Ruggles 
street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Ruggles  street  to  the  point  of 
beginning. 

Dearborn  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Winthrop  and  Warren  streets; 
thence  by  the  centres  of  Warren  street,  Harrison  avenue, 
Northampton  street,  Hampden  street,  Dudley  street  to  Blue 
Hill  avenue;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Blue  Hill  avenue  and 
Winthrop  street  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Dillaway  District,  for  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Washington  and  Ruggles 
streets;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Ruggles  street  to  Hampshire 
street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  easterly  side  of  Hampshire 
street  to  Linden  Park  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Linden 
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Park  street  to  Elmwood  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the 
easterly  side  of  Elmwood  street  to  Roxbury  street;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Gardner  street  to  Centre  street;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Centre  street  to  Marcella  street;  thence  by  both 
sides  of  Marcella  street  to  Washington  street;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Washington  street  to  Dale  street;  thence  by  the 
rear  of  the  easterly  side  of  Dale  street  to  Regent  street ;  thence 
by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Regent  street  to  Circuit 
street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Circuit 
street  to  Walnut  avenue;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly 
side  of  Walnut  avenue  to  Warren  street;  thence  by  the 
centres  of  Warren  street  and  Harrison  avenue  to  Eustis  street ; 
thence  by  the  centres  of  Eustis  and  Washington  streets  to 
the  point  of  beginning. 

Dudley  District,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Washington  and  Ruggles 
streets;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Ruggles  street  to  Hampshire 
street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  easterly  side  of  Hampshire 
street  to  Linden  Park  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Linden 
Park  street  to  Elmwood  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the 
easterly  side  of  Elmwood  street  to  Roxbury  street;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Gardner  street  to  Centre  street;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Centre  street  to  Marcella  street;  thence  by  both 
sides  of  Marcella  street  to  Washington  street;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Washington  street  to  Dale  street ;  thence  by  the  rear 
of  the  easterly  side  of  Dale  street  to  Regent  street;  thence  by 
the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Regent  street  to  Circuit 
street  ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Circuit 
street  to  Walnut  avenue;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly 
side  of  Walnut  avenue  to  Warren  street ;  thence  by  the  centres 
of  Warren  street  and  Harrison  avenue  to  Eustis  street ;  thence 
by  the  centres  of  Eustis  and  Washington  streets  to  the  point 
of  beginning. 

Dwight  District,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  the  east  end  of  Canton  street;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Canton  street  to  the  Boston  and  Providence  Rail- 
road; thence  by  said  railroad  to  Camden  street;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Camden  street  to  Columbus  avenue;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Columbus  avenue  to  Westfield  street;  thence 
by  the  centres  of  Westfield  and  Tremont  streets  to  Kendall 
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street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northeasterly  side  of  Kendall 
street  to  Shawmut  avenue;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Shawmut 
avenue  to  Woodbury  street;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Wood- 
bury and  Thorndike  streets  to  Harrison  avenue;  thence  by 
the  centres  of  Harrison  avenue  and  Northampton  street  to 
the  former  boundary  line  between  Boston  and  Roxbury; 
thence  by  said  boundary  line  to  the  South  Bay ;  thence  by  the 
water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  Neponset  river  at  the  line  of  the  former 
town  of  Hyde  Park;  thence  by  the  line  of  the  former  town  of 
Hyde  Park  to  the  westerly  side  of  Harvard  street;  thence 
by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Harvard  street  to  Hazleton 
street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Hazleton 
street  to  Blue  Hill  avenue;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Blue  Hill 
avenue  to  Fessenden  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Fessenden 
street  to  Norfolk  street;  thence  by  a  straight  line  to  the  junc- 
tion of  Delhi  street  and  Woodlawn  avenue ;  thence  by  the  cen- 
tre of  Woodlawn  avenue  to  West  Selden  street ;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  West  Selden  street  to  Morton  street;  thence  by  the 
rear  of  the  northeasterly  side  of  Morton  street  to  Fairmount 
street;  thence  due  south  to  a  point  on  the  Neponset  river; 
thence  by  the  Neponset  river  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Edward  Everett  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  point  where  Columbia  road  crosses  East 
Cottage  street  at  Edward  Everett  square;  thence  by  the  rear 
of  the  southerly  side  of  East  Cottage  street  to  Dorchester 
avenue;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Dorchester 
avenue  to  Harbor  View  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  south- 
erly side  of  Harbor  View  street  continued  to  the  water ;  thence 
following  the  shore  around  Cow  Pasture  and  Savin  Hill  to  the 
Old  Colony  Railroad;  thence  by  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  to 
the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Bay  street;  thence  by  the 
rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Bay  street  to  Dorchester  avenue, 
including  numbers  1155  and  1156  Dorchester  avenue;  thence 
in  a  straight  line  by  the  southerly  side  of  Dunne  court  and 
of  Dunne  court  extended  in  a  straight  line  to  the  southerly 
side  of  Sawyer  avenue;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly 
side  of  Sawyer  avenue  to  Cushing  avenue ;  thence  by  the  rear 
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of  the  southerly  side  of  Cushing  avenue  to  the  junction  of 
Rowell  street  and  Cushing  avenue;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the 
northerly  side  of  Rowell  street  in  a  straight  line  to  Whitte- 
more  terrace;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  west  side  of  Hancock 
street  to  Glendale  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly 
side  of  Glendale  street  to  Bird  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of 
the  east  side  of  Bird  street  to  the  Midland  Division  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad ;  thence  by  the 
said  railroad  to  Dudley  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Dud- 
ley street  to  Upham's  Corner;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Colum- 
bia road  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Elihu  Greenwood  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  West  street  at  its  junction  with  the  former 
Boston  line;  thence  in  an  easterly  and  southerly  direction  by 
said  line  to  the  Neponset  river;  thence  by  said  river  to  the 
Milton  line;  thence  by  the  Milton  line  to  the  Neponset  river 
again;  thence  by  said  river  to  Fairmount  avenue;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Fairmount  avenue  to  Davison  street;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Davison  street  to  Webster  street;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Webster  street  extended  to  the  Providence  Division 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  railroad;  thence 
by  the  railroad  to  its  junction  with  West  street;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  West  street  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Eliot  District,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  the  water  at  the  end  of  Haverhill  street; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Haverhill  street  to  Washington  street ; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Washington  street  to  State  street; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  State  street  to  the  water;  thence  by 
the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Emerson  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
All  that  portion  of  East  Boston  beginning  on  the  shore  of 
Boston  Harbor  at  the  foot  of  Brooks  street;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Brooks  street  to  Lexington  street;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Lexington  street  to  Putnam  street;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Putnam  street  to  Chelsea  creek;  thence  by  the 
water  to  a  point  opposite  Shelby  street;  thence  by  the  centre 
of  Shelby  street  to  Chelsea  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
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Chelsea  street  to  Bennington  street  to  a  point  opposite  Island 
street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Island  street  to  Wood  Island 
Park. 

Everett  District,  for  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  east  end  of  Canton  street;  thence  by  the 
rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Canton  street  to  the  Boston  and 
Providence  Railroad;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  Camden 
street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Camden  street  to  Columbus 
avenue;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Columbus  avenue  to  West- 
field  street;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Westfield  and  Lenox 
streets  to  Sawyer  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  north- 
easterly side  of  Sawyer,  Woodbury,  and  Thorndike  streets  to 
Harrison  avenue;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Harrison  avenue 
and  Northampton  street  to  the  former  boundary  line  between 
Boston  and  Roxbury;  thence  by  the  said  boundary  line  to 
South  Bay;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Francis  Parkman  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Washington  street  and  the 
Arborway;  thence  by  the  centre  of  the  Aborway  to  Forest 
Hills  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Forest  Hills  street  to 
Morton  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Morton  street  to  its 
junction  with  Canterbury  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Canterbury  street  to  Austin  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Austin  street  to  Harvard  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the 
westerly  side  of  Harvard  street  to  Walk  Hill  street;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Walk  Hill  and  Paine  streets  to  Canterbury 
street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Canterbury 
street  to  Neponset  avenue;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  south- 
erly side  of  Neponset  avenue  to  Stony  Brook;  thence  by 
Stony  Brook  to  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Arch- 
dale  road  to  the  Dedham  Branch  Railroad;  thence  by  the 
rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  South  street  to  the  Arborway; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  the  Arborway  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Franklin  District,  for  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  east  end  of  Canton  street;  thence  by  the 
rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Canton  street  to  the  Boston  and 
Providence  Railroad;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  the  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad;  thence  by  the  latter  railroad  to  Harri- 
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son  avenue;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Harrison  avenue  and 
Dover  street  to  the  bridge;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point 
of  beginning. 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  District,  for  Boys. 
Beginning  at  the  centre  of  Dorchester  street  on  the  northern 
shore;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Dorchester  street  to  Broadway; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Broadway  to  Emerson  street;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Emerson  street  to  L  street;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  L  street  to  the  southern  shore;  thence  by  the  south- 
ern shore  to  M  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  M  street  to 
Fifth  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Fifth  street  to  0  street; 
thence  northerly  by  the  centre  of  0  street  to  the  northern 
shore. 

Gaston  District,  for  Girls. 
Beginning  at  the  centre  of  Dorchester  street  on  the  north- 
ern shore;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Dorchester  street  to  G 
street  to  the  southern  shore;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  foot 
of  L  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  L  street  to  Seventh  street ; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Seventh  street  to  M  street ;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  M  street  to  the  northern  shore;  thence  by  the 
water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Gilbert  Stuart  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  Neponset  river  due  south  of  the 
junction  of  Morton  and  Fairmount  streets;  thence  north- 
ward to  said  junction;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northeast- 
erly side  of  Morton  street  to  Fuller  street ;  thence  by  the  rear 
of  the  northerly  side  of  Fuller  street  to  the  railroad;  thence 
by  said  railroad  to  Van  Winkle  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of 
the  northerly  side  of  Van  Winkle  street  to  Minot  street; 
thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Minot  street  to 
Minot  park;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  intersection  of 
Bates  road  and  Beaumont  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the 
northerly  side  of  Beaumont  street  to  Adams  street;  thence 
by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Adams  street  to  Minot 
street;  thence  westerly  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of 
Minot  street  to  Frederika  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the 
easterly  side  of  Frederika  street  to  Codman  street;  thence  by 
the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Codman  street  to  the  Shaw- 
mut  Branch  Railroad;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  its  junction 
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with  the  Milton  Branch  Railroad;  thence  in  a  southeasterly 
direction  to  the  Neponset  river;  thence  by  the  river  to  the 
point  of  beginning. 

Hancock  District,  for  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  water  at  the  end  of  Haverhill  street; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Haverhill  street  to  Washington  street ; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Washington  street  to  State  street; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  State  street  to  the  water;  thence  by 
the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Harvard-Frothingham  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  Mystic  river,  at  a  point  opposite  Tufts  street  : 
thence  in  a  direct  line  to  Tufts  street ;  thence  by  the  centres  of 
Tufts  and  Bunker  Hill  streets  to  Lexington  street;  thence  by 
the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Lexington  street  to  Monument 
square;  thence  across  Monument  square  to  the  centres  of 
Winthrop  and  High  streets;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  north- 
erly side  of  High  street  to  Cordis  street ;  thence  by  the  centre 
of  Cordis  street  to  Warren  street;  thence  by  the  centres  of 
Warren  and  Main  streets  to  Phipps  street ;  thence  by  the  rear 
of  the  southerly  side  of  Phipps  street  across  Rutherford  avenue 
to  Charles  river ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  Navy  Yard  wall ; 
thence  by  Chelsea  street  to  Mystic  river ;  thence  by  the  water 
to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Henry  Grew  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  West  street  at  its  junction  with  the  former 
Boston  line ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  West  street  to  the  Provi- 
dence Division  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad ;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  a  point  opposite  Webster 
street  extended;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Webster  street  to 
Davison  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Davison  street  to  Fair- 
mount  avenue;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Fairmount  avenue  to 
the  Neponset  river;  thence  by  said  river  to  the  Dedham  line; 
thence  by  the  Dedham  line  to  the  Boston  line;  thence  by  the 
Boston  line  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  point  where  Centre  street  crosses  the 
Shawmut  Branch  Railroad;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  Welles 
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avenue ;  thence  by  both  sides  of  Welles  avenue  to  Dorchester 
avenue;  thence  by  both  sides  of  Dorchester  avenue  to  Wren- 
tham  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  and  easterly 
sides  of  Wrentham  and  Bruce  streets  to  Ashmont  street; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Ashmont  street  to  Adams  street; 
thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Adams  street  to 
Beaumont  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of 
Beaumont  street  to  the  intersection  of  Bates  road  and  Beau- 
mont street;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  Minot  park;  thence 
by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Minot  and  Van  Winkle 
streets  to  the  Shawmut  Branch  Railroad;  thence  by  said 
railroad  to  Fuller  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly 
side  of  Fuller  street  to  Milton  avenue;  thence  by  the  rear  of 
the  easterly  side  of  Milton  avenue  and  Edson  street  to  Nor- 
folk street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Norfolk  street  to  Bernard 
street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Bernard  street  to  Talbot  ave- 
nue ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Talbot  avenue 
to  Centre  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of 
Centre  street  to  the  Shawmut  Branch  Railroad ;  thence  by  said 
railroad  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Hugh  O'Brien  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  West  Cottage  street  and  Blue 
Hill  avenue;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Blue  Hill  avenue, 
Dudley,  Hampden,  and  Albany  streets  to  Massachusetts  ave- 
nue; thence  by  the  centre  of  Massachusetts  avenue  to  the 
former  boundary  line  between  Boston  and  Roxbury;  thence 
by  said  boundary  line  to  the  South  bay;  thence  by  water  to 
a  point  where  the  former  boundary  line  between  South  Boston 
and  Dorchester  crosses  the  Midland  Division  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad;  thence  by  said 
railroad  to  Dudley  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  south- 
erly side  of  Dudley  street  to  West  Cottage  street;  thence  by 
the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  West  Cottage  street  to  the 
point  of  beginning. 

Hyde  District,  for  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of ,  Washington  and  Ruggles 
streets;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Ruggles  street  to  Halleck 
street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Halleck  street  to  Caldwell 
street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Caldwell 
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street  to  Parker  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly- 
sides  of  Parker  and  Hemenway  streets  to  Bryant  street; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Hemenway  street  to  Gainsborough 
street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Gainsborough 
street  to  the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad;  thence  by  the 
centres  of  Camden  street  and  Columbus  avenue  to  Westfield 
street;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Westfield  and  Lenox  streets 
to  Sawyer  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northeasterly 
side  of  Sawyer,  Woodbury  and  Thorndike  streets  to  Harrison 
avenue;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Harrison  avenue  to  Eustis 
street;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Eustis  and  Washington  streets 
to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Jefferson  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
(Jefferson-Comins  District.) 

Beginning  on  Huntington  avenue  at  the  Brookline  line; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Huntington  avenue  to  the  rear  of  the 
westerly  side  of  Parker  Hill  avenue ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the 
westerly  and  southerly  sides  of  Parker  Hill  avenue  to  Parker 
street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Parker  street 
to  Heath  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Heath  street  to 
Bickford  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Bickford  street  to 
Minden  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Minden  street  to  Gay 
Head  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Gay  Head  street  to  Round 
Hill  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Round  Hill  street  to  Day 
street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Day  street  to  Perkins  street; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Perkins  street  to  Jamaicaway;  thence 
by  Jamaicaway  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

John  A.  Andrew  District,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  Old  Harbor  bay  at  the  former  boundary  line 
between  South  Boston  and  Dorchester,  and  following  this  line 
to  the  South  bay ;  thence  by  the  water  in  a  northerly  direction 
to  the  extension  of  D  street ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  D  street, 
Old  Colony  avenue,  E,  Eighth,  and  Old  Harbor  streets  to  Old 
Harbor  bay ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

John  A.  Andrew  District,  for  Girls. 
Beginning  at  Old  Harbor  bay  at  the  former  boundary  line 
between  South  Boston  and  Dorchester,  and  following  this  line 
to  the  South  bay ;  thence  by  the  water  in  a  northerly  direction 
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to  the  extension  of  D  street ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  D  street, 
Old  Colony  avenue,  E,  Ninth,  and  Old  Harbor  streets  to  Old 
Harbor  bay ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

John  Cheverus  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

All  that  portion  of  East  Boston,  except  Breed's  Island, 
lying  easterly  of  a  line  beginning  at  Wood  Island  Park ;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Island  street  across  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad  to  Shelby  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Shelby 
street  to  Eagle  street;  thence  by  a  straight  line  to  Chelsea 
creek. 

John  Marshall  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  a  point  where  the  Midland  Division  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  crosses  Tal- 
bot avenue ;  thence  by  the  line  of  said  railroad  to  Washington 
street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  easterly  side  of  Washington 
street  to  Vassar  street;  thence  by  a  straight  line  drawn  from 
the  junction  of  Vassar  and  Washington  streets  to  the  junction 
of  Bullard  street  and  Bowdoin  avenue;  thence  by  the  rear  of 
the  northerly  side  of  Bullard  street  to  Bowdoin  street ;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Bowdoin  street  to  Topliff  street;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Topliff  street  to  the  centre  of  Geneva  avenue; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Geneva  avenue  to  Vinson  street; 
thence  by  the  rear  of  the  easterly  side  of  Vinson  street, 
Wellesley  Park  and  Melville  avenue  to  the  Shawmut  Branch 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad;  thence 
by  the  line  of  the  railroad  to  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of 
Mather  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of 
Mather  and  Lyndhurst  streets  to  Washington  street;  thence 
by  the  rear  of  the  easterly  side  of  Washington  street  to 
Asp  in  wall  road;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of 
Aspinwall  road  to  Whitfield  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the 
easterly  side  of  Whitfield  street  to  Wheatland  avenue ;  thence 
by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Wheatland  avenue  to  the 
Midland  Division  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad;  thence  by  the  line  of  said  railroad  to  the  point  of 
beginning. 

John  Winthrop  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Blue  Hill  avenue  and  Quincy 
street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Blue  Hill  avenue  to  West 
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Cottage  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of 
West  Cottage  street  to  Dudley  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of 
the  southerly  side  of  Dudley  street  to  the  Midland  Division 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad ;  thence 
by  the  said  railroad  to  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Quincy 
street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Quincy 
street  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Lawrence  District,  for  Boys. 

All  that  part  of  South  Boston  west  and  northwest  of  the 
centre  of  D  street. 

Lewis  Intermediate  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Dale  and  Washington  streets; 
thence  by  the  rear  of  the  easterly  side  of  Dale  street  to  Regent 
street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Regent  street 
to  Circuit  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of 
Circuit  street  to  Walnut  avenue;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the 
northerly  side  of  Walnut  avenue  to  Warren  street;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Warren  street  to  Winthrop  street ;  thence  by  the 
centres  of  Winthrop  street  and  Blue  Hill  avenue  to  the  rear 
of  the  southerly  side  of  Savin  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the 
southerly  side  of  Savin  street  to  Warren  street;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Warren  street  to  Waumbeck  street;  thence  by  the 
rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Waumbeck  street  to  Humboldt 
avenue;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Humboldt 
avenue  to  Hollander  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  south- 
erly side  of  Hollander  street  to  Crawford  street ;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Crawford  street  to  a  point  opposite  Westminster 
avenue  extended ;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  corner  of  West- 
minster avenue  and  Walnut  avenue;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Walnut  avenue  to  Dennison  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the 
southerly  side  of  Dennison  street  to  a  point  opposite  the  rear 
of  the  southerly  side  of  Codman  Hill  street ;  thence  in  a  direct 
line  to  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Codman  Hill  street, 
including  both  sides  of  Codman  park ;  thence  by  the  southerly 
side  of  Codman  Hill  street  to  Washington  street;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Washington  street  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Longfellow  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Washington  and  High  streets; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  the  West  Roxbury  parkway  to  Church 
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street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Church  street  to  the  Brook- 
line  line;  thence  by  said  line  to  Allandale  street;  thence 
by  the  centres  of  Allandale,  Centre,  Walter,  Bussey  and 
South  streets  to  the  Dedham  Branch  Railroad;  thence  by 
the  railroad  in  a  westerly  direction  to  South  street  again; 
thence  by  the  centres  of  South  and  Birch  streets  and 
Dudley  avenue  to  Washington  street;  thence  by  the  centre 
of  Washington  street  to  Metropolitan  avenue ;  thence  by  -the 
centre  of  Metropolitan  avenue  to  Kittredge  street;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Kittredge  street  to  Beech  street;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Beech  street  to  Farrington  avenue;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Farrington  avenue  to  Rockland  street;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Rockland  street  to  Washington  street ;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Washington  street  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Lowell  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day  streets ;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Day  street  to  Round  Hill  street;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Round  Hill  street  to  Gay  Head  street ;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Gay  Head  street  to  Minden  street;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Minden  street  to  Bickf ord  street ;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Bickf  ord  street  to  Heath  street ;  thence  by  the  centre 
of  Heath  street  to  Heath  square;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the 
westerly  side  of  Old  Heath  street  to  Centre  street;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Centre  street  to  Marcella  street;  thence  by  the 
rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Marclla  street  to  Washington 
street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Washington  street  to  Dimock 
street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Dimock 
street,  and  by  a  direct  line  of  Dimock  street  extended  to  the 
Boston  and  Providence  Railroad;  thence  by  said  railroad  in 
a  direct  line  to  Paul  Gore  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Paul  Gore  street  to  Centre  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Centre  street  to  South  Huntington  avenue;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  South  Huntington  avenue  to  Halifax  street;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Halifax  street  to  Pond  View  avenue;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Pond  View  avenue  to  Perkins  street;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Perkins  street  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Martin  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Ruggles  and  Parker  streets; 
thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Parker  and  Hemen- 
way  streets  to  Bryant  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Bryant 
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street  to  the  Fenway;  thence  by  the  centre  of  the  Fenway 
in  a  westerly  direction  to  the  Brookline  boundary  line ;  thence 
by  said  boundary  line  to  Huntington  avenue;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Huntington  avenue  to  Parker  Hill  avenue;  thence 
by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  and  southerly  sides  of  Parker 
Hill  avenue  to  Parker  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  west- 
erly side  of  Parker  street  to  Tremont  street;  thence  by  the 
rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Tremont  street  to  Phillips  street ; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Phillips  street  to  Smith  street ;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Smith  street  to  Parker  street;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Parker  street  to  Prentiss  street;  thence  by  the  centre 
of  Prentiss  street  to  Halleck  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Halleck  street  to  the  junction  of  Halleck  and  Caldwell  streets; 
thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Caldwell  street  to 
Parker  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Parker 
street  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Mary  Hemenway  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  point  where  the  Old  Colony  Railroad 
crosses  Freeport  street  near  Beach  street;  thence  by  the 
Old  Colony  and  the  Shawmut  Branch  Railroads  to  Dickens 
street;  thence  by  the  northerly  side  of  Dickens  street  to 
Adams  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Adams;  street  to 
Field's  Corner;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Dorchester  avenue 
to  Charles  street  ;  thence  by  the  'northerly  side  of  Charles 
street  to  a  point  on  the  brook  west  of  the  end  of  Charles 
street;  thence  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  the  Shawmut 
Branch  Railroad;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  Geneva  avenue; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Geneva  avenue  to  Vinson  street; 
thence  by  the  rear  of  the  easterly  side  of  Vinson  street,  j 
Wellesley  Park  and  Melville  avenue  to  the  Shawmut  Branch 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad ;  thence 
by  said  railroad  to  Welles  avenue;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the 
northerly  side  of  Welles  avenue  to  Dorchester  avenue ;  thence 
by  the  rear  of  the  easterly  side  of  Dorchester  avenue  to 
Wrentham  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  and 
easterly  sides  of  Wrentham  and  Bruce  streets  to  Ashmont 
street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Ashmont  street  to  Freeport 
street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Freeport 
street  to  the  water  at  Commercial  Point  Bridge;  thence  by 
the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 
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Mather  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  southern  shore  of  Savin  Hill,  on  the  Old 
Colony  Railroad;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  the  rear  of  the 
southerly  side  of  Bay  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  south- 
erly side  of  Bay  street  to  Dorchester  avenue;  thence  in  a 
straight  line  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Dunne  court 
extended  to  the  southerly  side  of  Sawyer  avenue;  thence  by 
the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Sawyer  avenue  to  Cushing 
avenue;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Cushing 
avenue  to  the  junction  of  Rowell  street  and  Cushing  avenue; 
thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Rowell  street  in  a 
straight  line  to  Whittemore  terrace ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the 
westerly  side  of  Hancock  street  to  Glendale  street;  thence  by 
the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Glendale  street  to  Bird  street  ; 
thence  by  the  rear  of  the  easterly  side  of  Bird  street  to  the 
Midland  Division  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford Railroad;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  Quincy  street; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Quincy  street  to  Mt.  Everett  street; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Mt.  Everett  street  to  Hamilton 
street ;  thence  by  a  direct  line  to  Pilgrim  place ;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Pilgrim  place,  Richfield  street,  Puritan  avenue, 
Wales  place,  Olney-street  place,  Olney,  Blakeville,  Bowdoin, 
Toplrff  streets  and  Geneva  avenue  to  the  Shawmut  Branch 
Railroad;  thence  by  said  railroad,  and  by  a  line  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  to  a  point  on  the  brook  west  of  the  end  of 
Charles  street;  thence  by  a  direct  line  to  Charles  street; 
thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Charles  street  to 
Dorchester  avenue;   thence  by  the  centre  of  Dorchester 
avenue  to  Field's  Corner;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Adams 
street  to  Dickens  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly 
side  of  Dickens  street  to  the  Shawmut  Branch  Railroad; 
thence  by  the  Shawmut  Branch  and  Old  Colony  Railroads  in 
a  northerly  direction  to  the  water;  thence  by  the  water  to  the 
point  of  beginning. 

Minot  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  Commercial-point  bridge  on  Freeport  street; 
thence  by  the  westerly  side  of  Freeport  street  to  Ashmont 
street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Ashmont  street  to  Adams 
street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Adams  street 
to  New  Minot  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side 
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of  New  Minot  street  to  Frederika  street;  thence  by  the  rear 
of  the  easterly  side  of  Frederika  street  to  Codman  street; 
thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Codman  street  to 
the  Shawmut  Branch  Railroad;  thence  by  said  railroad  to 
its  junction  with  the  Milton  Branch  Railroad;  thence  in  a 
southeasterly  direction  to  the  Neponset  river;  thence  by 
the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Norcross  District,  for  Girls. 

All  that  part  of  South  Boston  lying  west  and  northwest 
of  a  line  beginning  at  the  centre  of  E  street  on  the  northern 
shore,  and  running  by  the  centre  of  E  street,  Old  Colony  ave- 
nue, and  the  extension  of  D  street  to  the  South  bay. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  District,  for  Boys. 

All  that  part  of  South  Boston  lying  easterly  and  southerly 
of  the  line  beginning  at  the  southern  shore  at  the  foot  of  M 
street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  M  street  to  Fifth  street ;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Fifth  street  to  O  street ;  thence  by  the  centre 
of  0  street  to  the  northern  shore. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  District,  for  Girls. 

All  that  part  of  South  Boston  lying  easterly  and  southerly 
of  the  line  beginning  at  the  southern  shore  at  the  foot  of  L 
street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  L  street  to  Seventh  street; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Seventh  street  to  M  street;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  M  street  to  the  northern  shore. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Intermediate  District,  for  Boys  and 

Girls. 

Beginning  on  Blue  Hill  avenue  at  the  rear  of  the  northerly 
side  of  Elmo  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly 
side  of  Elmo  street  to  and  including  82  Elmo, street;  thence 
in  a  straight  line  to  and  including  54  Fowler  street ;  thence  in 
a  straight  line  to  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Harlem 
street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Harlem 
street  to  Greenwood  street;  thence  by  a  straight  line  to  the 
Midland  Division  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford Railroad;  thence  by  the  said  railroad  to  Washington 
street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  easterly  side  of  Washington 
street  to  Vassar  street;  thence  by  a  straight  line  drawn  from 
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the  junction  of  Vassar  and  Washington  streets  to  the  junction 
of  Bullard  street  and  Bowdoin  avenue;  thence  by  the  rear  of 
the  northerly  side  of  Bullard  street  to  Bowdoin  street;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Bowdoin  street  to  Topliff  street;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Topliff  street  to  the  centre  of  Geneva  avenue; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Geneva  avenue  to  the  Shawmut 
Branch  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad ; 
thence  by  the  line  of  the  railroad  to  the  rear  of  the  northerly 
side  of  Mather  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side 
of  Mather  and  Lyndhurst  streets  to  Washington  street; 
thence  by  the  rear  of  the  easterly  side  of  Washington  street 
to  Aspinwall  road;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side 
of  Aspinwall  road  to  Whitfield  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of 
the  easterly  side  of  Whitfield  street  to  Wheatland  avenue; 
thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Wheatland  avenue 
to  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad ;  thence 
by  the  line  of  the  railroad  to  Talbot  avenue;  thence  by  the 
rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Talbot  avenue  to  the  westerly 
side  of  Harvard  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly 
side  of  Harvard  street  to  Austin  street;  thence  by  the  centre 
of  Austin  street  to  Canterbury  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Canterbury  street  to  Blue  Hill  avenue;  thence  by  the  centre 
of  Blue  Hill  avenue  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Phillips  Brooks  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Quincy  street  and  Columbia 
road;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Columbia  road  to  the  rear  of 
the  southerly  side  of  Intervale  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of 
the  southerly  side  of  Intervale  street  to  Warren  street;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Warren  street  to  the  rear  of  the  southerly 
side  of  Savin  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side 
of  Savin  street  to  Blue  Hill  avenue;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Blue  Hill  avenue  to  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Quincy 
street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Quincy 
street  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Prescott  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  Mystic  river  at  a  point  opposite  North  Mead 
street;  thence  by  a  direct  line  to  North  Mead  street;  thence 
by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  North  Mead  street,  ex- 
cluding Grant's  court,  to  Bunker  Hill  street;  thence  by  the 
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centre  of  Bunker  Hill  street  to  Green  street;  thence  by  both 
sides  of  Green  street  to  Bartlett  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of 
the  easterly  side  of  Bartlett  street  to  Monument  square; 
thence  by  Monument  square  to  Lexington  street;  thence  by 
the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Lexington  street  to  Bunker 
Hill  street;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Tufts 
streets  in  a  direct  line  to  Mystic  river;  thence  by  the  water 
to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Prince  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  water  opposite  the  foot  of  Massachusetts 
avenue;  thence  by  the  water  to  Mt.  Vernon  street;  thence 
by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Mt.  Vernon  street  to 
Joy  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Joy  street  to  Beacon 
street  ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Beacon  street  to  Charles 
street;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Charles  street,  Park  square 
and  Columbus  avenue  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad; 
thence  by  said  railroad  to  the  Boston  and  Providence  Rail- 
road; thence  by  the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad  to 
Gainsborough  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side 
of  Gainsborough  street  to  Hemenway  street;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Hemenway  street  to  Bryant  street;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Bryant  street  to  the  Fenway;  thence  by  the  centre 
of  the  Fenway  in  a  westerly  -direction  to  the  Brookline  bound- 
ary line;  thence  by  said  boundary  line  to  Commonwealth 
avenue;  thence  by  both  sides  of  Commonwealth  avenue  to 
Essex  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Essex  street  to  Essex- 
street  bridge;  thence  by  the  bridge  to  the  water;  thence  by 
the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Quincy  District,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  the  Dover-street  bridge;  thence  by  the  cen- 
tres of  Dover  street,  Harrison  avenue,  Chauncy,  Summer, 
Otis,  Devonshire  and  State  streets  to  the  water;  thence  by 
the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Rice  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  east  end  of  Canton  street;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Canton  street  to  the  Boston  and  Providence  Rail- 
road ;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  Rail- 
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road;  thence  by  the  latter  railroad  to  Berkeley  street;  thence 
by  the  centres  of  Berkeley  and  Dover  streets  to  Dover-street 
bridge;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Poplar  street  with  Hyde  Park 
.boundary  line;  thence  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  the 
junction  of  High  and  Washington  streets;  thence  by  the  centre 
of  the  West  Roxbury  Parkway  to  Church  street;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Church  street  to  the  Brookline  line;  thence  by 
the  Brookline  and  Newton  lines  to  Charles  river;  thence  by 
Charles  river  to  the  Dedham  line;  thence  by  the  Dedham 
line  to  the  Hyde  Park  line;  thence  by  the  Hyde  Park  line  to 
the  point  of  beginning. 

Roger  Wolcott  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Harvard  and  Hazleton  streets; 
thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Harvard  street  to 
Talbot  avenue;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of 
Talbot  avenue  to  Bernard  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Bernard  street  to  Norfolk  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  east- 
erly side  of  Edson  street  and  Milton  avenue  to  the  rear  of 
the  northerly  side  of  Fuller  street ;  thence  to  the  rear  of  Mor- 
ton street;  thence  to  the  junction  of  Selden  and  Morton 
streets;  thence  by  the  line  of  the  Gilbert  Stuart  District  to 
the  line  of  the  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District;  thence  by  the 
northerly  line  of  the  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District  to  West 
Selden  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Woodlawn  avenue  to 
Delhi  street;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  junction  of  Fes- 
senden  and  Norfolk  streets ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Fessenden 
street  to  Blue  Hill  avenue;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Blue  Hill 
avenue  to  Hazleton  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly 
side  of  Hazleton  street  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Samuel  Adams  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Brooks  street  and  the  railroad; 
thence  by  the  railroad  to  Cunard  wharf;  thence  by  the  water 
to  Brooks  street  extended;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Brooks 
street  extended  to  the  point  of  beginning. 
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Sherwin  District,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Washington  and  Ruggles1 
streets;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Ruggles  street  to  Halleck 
street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Halleck  street  to  Caldwell 
street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Caldwell 
street  to  Parker  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly 
sides  of  Parker  and  Hemenway  streets  to  Bryant  street ;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Hemenway  street  to  Gainsborough  street; 
thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Gainsborough  street 
to  the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad ;  thence  by  the  centres 
of  Camden  street  and  Columbus  avenue  to  Westfield  street; 
thence  by  the  centres  of  Westfield  and  Tremont  streets  to 
Kendall  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northeasterly  side 
of  Kendall  street  to  Shawmut  avenue;  thence  by  the  centre 
of  Shawmut  avenue  to  Woodbury  street;  thence  by  the  cen- 
tres of  Woodbury  and  Thorndike  streets  to  Harrison  avenue; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Harrison  avenue  to  Eustis  street; 
thence  by  the  centres  of  Eustis  and  Washington  streets  to 
the  point  of  beginning. 

Shurtleff  District,  for  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  centre  of  Dorchester  street  on  the  north- 
ern shore;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Dorchester  and  G  streets 
to  the  water  on  the  southern  shore;  thence  by  the  water  to 
Old  Harbor  street ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Old  Harbor,  Ninth 
and  E  streets  to  the  water  on  the  northern  shore;  thence  by 
the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Theodore  Lyman  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  Cunard  wharf  and  running  by  the  railroad 
to  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Porter  street;  thence  by 
the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Porter  street  to  Central 
square;  thence  by  a  line  running  westerly  across  Central 
square  to  the  Mystic  river;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point 
of  beginning. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Intermediate  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Washington  and  Codman  Hill 
streets;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Codman 
Hill  street  extended  to  Dennison  street,  but  excluding  both 
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sides  of  Codman  park;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly- 
side  of  Dennison  street  to  Walnut  avenue ;  thence  by  the  cen- 
tre of  Walnut  avenue  to  Westminster  avenue;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Westminster  avenue  extended  to  Crawford  street; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Crawford  street  to  Hollander  street; 
thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Hollander  street 
to  Humboldt  avenue;  thence  by  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of 
Humboldt  avenue  to  Waumbeck  street;  thence  by  the  rear 
of  the  southerly  side  of  Waumbeck  street  to  Warren  street; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Warren  street  to  the  rear  of  the  south- 
erly side  of  Intervale  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  south- 
erly side  of  Intervale  street  to  Normandy  street;  thence  by 
the  rear  of  the  easterly  side  of  Normandy  street  to  Seaver 
street;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Seaver  street,  Walnut  avenue, 
Peter  Parley  road  and  Cornwall  street  extended  to  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad ;  thence  by  said  rail- 
road to  a  point  opposite  Dimock  street;  thence  in  a  direct 
line  to  Dimock  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly 
side  of  Dimock  street  to  Washington  street;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Washington  street  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Thomas  Gardner  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  North  Beacon  street  at  the  Watertown 
Bridge;  thence  by  the  centre  of  North  Beacon  street  to  the 
easterly  side  of  Market  street;  thence  by  the  easterly  side  of 
Market  street  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad;  thence  by 
the  southerly  side  of  said  railroad  to  the  Brookline  town  line ; 
thence  by  the  Brookline  town  line  to  the  Charles  river ;  thence 
by  the  Charles  river  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Thomas  N.  Hart  District,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Dorchester  street  and  Broad- 
way; thence  by  the  centre  of  Broadway  to  Emerson  street; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Emerson  street  to  L  street  to  the  water 
on  the  southern  shore;  thence  by  the  water  to  Old  Harbor 
street;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Old  Harbor  street  and  Dor- 
chester street  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Brooks  street  and  the  railroad ; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Brooks  street  to  its  junction  with 
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Bennington  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Bennington  street 
to  the  southerly  side  of  Porter  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of 
the  southerly  side  of  Porter  street  to  the  railroad;  thence  by 
the  railroad  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Warren-Bunker  Hill  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  Mystic  river,  on  the  boundary  line  between 
Charlestown  and  Somerville;  thence  by  said  line  to  a  point 
opposite  Phipps  street ;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  Phipps  street ; 
thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Phipps  street  to 
Main  street ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Main  and  Warren  streets 
to  Cordis  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Cordis  street  to  High 
street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  High  street  to  Monument 
square;  thence  by  Monument  square  to  Bartlett  street;  thence 
by  the  rear  of  the  easterly  side  of  Bartlett  street  to  Green 
street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Green  street 
to  Bunker  Hill  street,  including  Badger  place;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Bunker  Hill  street  to  North  Mead  street ;  thence  by 
the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  North  Mead  street,  including 
Grant's  court,  in  a  direct  line  to  Mystic  river;  thence  by 
Mystic  river  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

*        Washington  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  water  at  the  lower  end  of  Haverhill  street ; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Haverhill  street  to  Washington  street  ; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Washington  street  to  Court  street; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Court  street  to  Cambridge  street  at 
Bowdoin  square;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Cambridge  street 
to  Lynde  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Lynde  street  to 
Leverett  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Leverett  street  to  the 
water ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Washington  Allston  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  point  where  Market  street  crosses  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  east- 
erly side  of  Market  street  to  North  Beacon  street;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  North  Beacon  street  to  Dustin  street;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Dustin  street  to  Cambridge  street;  thence 
westerly  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Cambridge  street 
to  Warren  street ;  thence  easterly  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly 
side  of  Warren  street  to  Commonwealth  avenue;  thence  by 
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the  centre  of  Commonwealth  avenue  to  Summit  avenue; 
thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Summit  avenue 
to  the  Brookline  town  line ;  thence  by  the  Brookline  town  line 
to  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad ;  thence  by  the  southerly 
side  of  said  railroad  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Wells  District,  for  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  water  at  the  West  Boston  bridge;  thence 
by  the  water  to  Craigie's  bridge;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Leverett  street  to  Green  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Green 
street  to  Chambers  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Chambers 
street  to  Eaton  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Eaton  street 
to  North  Russell  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  North  Rus- 
sell street  to  Cambridge  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Cambridge  street  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Wendell  Phillips  District,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  the  water  at  the  end  of  Craigie's  bridge; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Leverett  street  to  Lynde  street ;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Lynde  street  to  Cambridge  street;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Cambridge  street  to  Court  street;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Court  street  to  Tremont  street;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Tremont  street  to  Beacon  street;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Beacon  street  to  Joy  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Joy  street  to  Mt.  Vernon  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the 
northerly  side  of  Mt.  Vernon  street  to  the  water;  thence  by 
the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

William  E.  Endicott  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  a  point  where  the  Midland  Division  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  crosses  Talbot 
avenue;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Talbot 
avenue  to  the  westerly  side  of  Harvard  street;  thence  by  the 
rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Harvard  street  to  Austin  street; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Austin  street  to  Canterbury  street; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Canterbury  street  to  Blue  Hill  avenue  ; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Blue  Hill  avenue  to  the  rear  of  the 
northerly  side  of  Elmo  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  north- 
erly side  of  Elmo  street  to  and  including  82  Elmo  street; 
thence  in  a  straight  line  to  and  including  54  Fowler  street; 
thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of 
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Harlem  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of 
Harlem  street  to  Greenwood  street;  thence  by  a  straight  line 
to  the  Midland  Division  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad;  thence  by  the  line  of  said  railroad  to  the 
point  of  beginning. 

William  E.  Russell  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  point  where  the  Midland  Division  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  crosses  Dudley 
street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Dudley  street  to  Columbia 
road;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Columbia  road  to  Edward 
Everett  square ;  thence  by  the  outside  line  of  Edward  Everett 
square  to  East  Cottage  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the 
southerly  side  of  East  Cottage  street  to  Dorchester  avenue; 
thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Dorchester  avenue 
to  Harbor  View  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly 
side  of  Harbor  View  street  continued  to  the  water ;  thence  by 
the  water  to  the  former  boundary  line  between  South  Boston 
and  Dorchester;  thence  by  said  boundary  line  to  the  South 
Bay;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  Midland  Division  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad;  thence  by 
said  railroad  to  the  point  of  beginning. 
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CHAPTER  241  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1875. 

*AN  ACT  TO  REORGANIZE  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  qualified  voters  of  the  city  of  Boston,  at 
the  annual  municipal  election  occurring  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  shall  elect  twenty-four  persons, 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  to  constitute  with  the  mayor  of  said 
city,  who  shall  be2  ex-officio  chairman  thereof,  the  school  com- 
mittee of  said  city,  the  members  of  which  shall  serve  without 
compensation;  the  eight  persons  who  shall  have  received  the 
largest  number  of  votes  shall  hold  their  office  for  three  years; 
the  eight  persons  who  shall  have  received  the  next  largest 
number  of  votes  shall  hold  their  office  for  two  years ;  and  the 
eight  persons  who  shall  have  received  the  next  largest  number 
of  votes  shall  hold  their  office  for  one  year.  In  case  two  or 
more  persons  elected  shall  have  received  an  equal  number  of 
votes,  those  who  are  the  seniors  by  age  shall,  for  the  division 
into  classes  hereby  required,  be  classified  as  if  they  had 
received  the  largest  number  of  votes  in  the  order  of  ages. 
And  thereafter  the  qualified  voters  shall  annually  elect  eight 
persons,  inhabitants  of  the  city,  to  serve  as  members  of  the 
school  committee  for  the  term  of  three  years. 

Sect.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerks  of  the  several 
wards  of  said  city  to  make  returns  to  the  city  clerk,  after  each 
municipal  election,  of  the  votes  cast  in  their  several  wards  for 
members  of  the  school  committee,  and  after  the  entry  by 
the  city  clerk  of  said  returns,  or  of  an  abstract  thereof,  in  the 
official  book  kept  for  such  purpose,  it  shall  be  the  dutjr  of 
the  board  of  aldermen  to  examine  and  compare  said  returns 
and  thereupon  to  cause  certificates  of  election  to  be  issued  to 
such  and  so  many  of  the  members  of  said  school  committee  as 

*See  chapter  349,  Acts  of  1905  [An  Act  to  Reorganize  the  School  Committee  of  the  City 
of  Boston].    See  page  225. 

2Section  10  of  chapter  266  of  the  acts  of  1885  [An  Act  to  amend  the  Charter  of  the 
City  of  Boston]  provides  that  "The  mayor  shall  not  be  a  member  nor  preside  at  any  of 
the  meetings,  nor  appoint  any  of  the  committees  of  either  the  Board  of  Aldermen  or  of 
*he  School  Committee." 
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appear  to  have  been  chosen  at  such  election;  but  said  school 
committee  shall  be  the  final  judge  of  the  qualifications  and 
elections  of  its  own  members. 

Sect.  3.  The  persons  so  chosen  as  members  of  the  school 
committee  shall  meet  and  organize  on  the  second  Monday 
in  January,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  and 
annually  thereafter,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  mayor  may 
appoint.  The  unexpired  term  of  office  of  all  members  and 
officers  of  the  school  committee  as  hitherto  organized  and 
established  shall  terminate  immediately  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  school  committee  elected  under  this  act. 

[Section  3  amended  by  chapter  33,  Acts  of  18S6.  See,  also,  chapter  349,  Acts  of  1905, 
An  Act  to  Reorganize  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston,  page  225.] 

Sect.  4.  A  majority  of  all  the  members  of  the  school  com- 
mittee shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  They  shall  choose  a  secretary,  not 
of  their  own  number,  who  shall  also  serve  as  secretary  to 
the  board  of  supervisors,  an  auditing  clerk,  and  such  other 
subordinate  officers  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and  shall 
define  their  duties,  fix  their  compensation,  and  may  remove 
them  at  pleasure. 

[Section  4  repealed  by  chapter  318,  Acts  of  1906.    See  page  229.] 

Sect.  5.  The  school  committee  shall  have  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  public  schools,  and  shall  exercise  the 
powers  and  perform  the  duties  in  relation  to  the  care  and 
management  of  schools  which  are  now  exercised  and  per- 
formed by  the  school  committee  of  said  city,  except  so  far  as 
they  may  be  changed  or  modified  by  this  act,  and  shall  have 
the  powers  and  discharge  the  duties  which  may  hereafter  be 
imposed  by  law  upon  the  school  committees  of  cities  and 
towns.  They  may  elect  teachers,  and  may  discharge  those 
now  in  office,  as  well  as  those  hereafter  elected.  They  shall 
appoint  janitors  for  the  schoolhouses,  fix  their  compensation, 
designate  their  duties,  and  may  discharge  them  at  pleasure. 
They  may  fix  the  compensation  of  the  teachers,  but  the 
salaries  established  at  the  commencement  of  each  school  year 
shall  not  be  increased  during  such  year. 

Sect.  6.  Whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, a  new  building  or  any  addition  to  or  alteration  of  a 
building  is  needed  for  school  purposes,  of  an  estimated  cost  of 
over-  one  thousand  dollars,  they  shall  make  a  statement  in 
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writing  to  the  city  council  of  the  necessity  of  the  proposed 
building,  addition  or  alteration;  and  no  contract  for  the 
purchase  or  lease  of  land,  or  for  the  erection,  purchase  or 
lease  of  any  building,  or  for  any  addition  to  or  alteration  of 
any  building  for  school  purposes,  shall  be  authorized  by  the 
city  council  until  such  statement  has  been  made,  nor  until  the 
locality  and  plans  for  the  same  have  been  approved  by  the 
school  committee  or  by  a  sub-committee  thereof,  duly  author- 
ized to  approve  the  same. 

[Section  6  amended  by  chapter  297,  Acts  of  1S89,  and  by  chapter  362,  Acts  of  1899. 
See,  also,  chapter  473,  Acts  of  1901,  An  Act  to  Establish  a  Schoolhouse  Department  of 
the  City  of  Boston,  page  220.] 

Sect.  7.  The  school  committee  shall  elect  a  superinten- 
dent of  schools  and  a  board  of  supervisors,  consisting  of  not 
more  than  six  members,  and  shall  define  their  duties  and 
fix  their  compensation.  The  superintendent  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  supervisors  shall  hold  office  for  the  term 
of  two  years,  unless  sooner  removed;  and  they  may  be  re- 
moved for  cause  at  any  time  by  the  school  committee.  No 
member  of  either  branch  of  the  city  council  or  of  the  school 
committee  shall  hold  the  office  of  superintendent  or  supervisor, 
and  no  member  of  either  branch  of  the  city  council  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  school  committee.  The  superintendent  shall  be 
a  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  shall,  when  present, 
preside  at  their  meetings. 

[Section  7  repealed  by  chapter  231,  Acts  of  1906.  See  page  226.  See,  also,  chapter 
489,  Acts  of  1914,  page  244.] 

Sect.  8.  The  votes  of  the  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  members  of  the  school  committee  shall  be  necessary  to  elect 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  the  supervisors,  the  head  mas- 
ters of  the  Latin,  normal  and  high  schools,  the  masters  of  the 
grammar  schools,  or  the  director  of  a  special  study  or  exercise. 

[Approved  May  19,  1875.] 

[Section  8  repealed  by  chapter  231  Acts  of  1906.    See  page  226.] 


CHAPTER  53  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1877. 

AN  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE  THE  BOSTON  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston 
for  the  time  being,  is  hereby  made  a  corporation  by  the  name 
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of  The  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston,  and  said 
committee  and  its  successors  in  office  elected  according  to 
law  in  said  city  shall  continue  a  body  corporate  for  the  pur- 
poses hereinafter  set  forth,  with  all  the  powers  and  privileges 
and  subject  to  all  the  duties,  restrictions  and  liabilities  set 
forth  in  all  general  laws  which  now  are  or  may  hereafter  be  in 
force  relating  to  such  corporations. 

Sect.  2.  Said  corporation  shall  have  authority  to  receive 
and  hold  all  sums  of  money,  and  real  and  personal  estate 
not  exceeding  in  the  aggregrate  the  value  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  which  money  may  be  given,  granted,  be- 
queathed or  devised  to  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston,  or  their  families,  requiring 
charitable  assistance,  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  persons  or  the 
families  of  any  persons  who  have  formerly  been  such  teachers, 
requiring  charitable  assistance.  It  shall  have  power  to  manage 
and  dispose  of  the  same  according  to  its  best  discretion  and  to 
execute  any  and  all  trusts  according  to  the  tenor  thereof  which 
may  be  created  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

Sect.  3.  Said  corporation  shall  likewise  be  entitled  to 
receive  from  the  members  of  the  school  committee  within 
the  present  limits  of  that  part  of  the  city  of  Boston  which 
was  formerly  the  city  of  Charlestown,  the  fund  known  as 
the  Charlestown  School  Trust  Fund,  and  shall  hereafter  man- 
age said  fund  and  disburse  the  income  thereof  within  the 
limits  of  the  former  city  of  Charlestown  according  to  the  tenor 
of  the  instruments  creating  said  trust. 

[Approved  March  IS,  1877.] 

[See  chapter  235,  Acts  of  1900,  page  216.    See,  also,  chapter  349,  Acts  of  1905,  page  225.] 


CHAPTER  235  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1900. 

AN  ACT  RELATIVE  TO  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  members  of  the  school  committee  of  the 
city  of  Boston  for  the  time  being  shall  continue  to  constitute  a 
corporation  by  the  name  of  The  School  Committee  of  the  City 
of  Boston;  shall  as  such  corporation  have  all  the  powers  and 
be  subject  to  all  the  duties  applicable  to  such  corporations; 
shall  continue  to  hold  the  funds  now  held  by  it  for  the  benefit 
of  persons  or  the  families  of  persons  who  are  or  have  been 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  all 
other  real  or  personal  property  hereafter  given  for  said  pur- 
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poses,  and  shall  take  and  hold  all  property  hereafter  given  to 
it  for  lectures  and  other  educational  purposes,  including  the 
property  left  by  Robert  C.  Waterston,  late  of  Boston,  to  be 
known  as  the  Teachers'  Waterston  Fund;  and,  conforming  to 
the  directions  of  the  givers  thereof,  shall  manage  and  dispose 
of  all  said  property  or  the  income  thereof  according  to  its  best 
discretion,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid;  1[but  shall  dispose  of 
the  income  of  the  fund  known  as  the  Charlestown  School 
Trust  Fund  for  the  benefit  of  persons  or  the  families  of  persons 
who  are  or  have  been  teachers  within  the  limits  of  what  was 
formerly  the  city  of  Charlestown.] 

Sect.  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

[Approved  April  IS,  1900.] 


CHAPTER  237  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1900. 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  RETIREMENT  FUND 
IN  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Upon  the  passage  of  this  act,  a  Teachers'  Re- 
tirement Fund  shall  be  created  in  the  city  of  Boston,  which 
shall  consist  of : — 

(a.)  A  permanent  fund,  made  up  of  gifts  and  legacies 
specifically  given  to  said  permanent  fund,  and  a  sum  set  apart 
by  the  board  of  trustees. 

(b.)  A  general  fund,  made  up  of  gifts  and  legacies  not 
specifically  given  to  said  permanent  fund,  amounts  retained 
from  the  salaries  of  teachers  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
and  the  interest  derived  from  said  permanent  fund.  The  gen- 
eral fund  may  be  drawn  upon  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  by 
said  board  of  trustees,  in  its  discretion. 

Sect.  2.  The  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  three  female  teachers  and  three  male  teachers,  also 
of  said  city  and  holding  positions  in  the  public  schools  as 
instructors,  and  four  members  of  the  school  committee  of 
said  city,  shall  constitute  the  board  of  trustees.  The  super- 
intendent of  public  schools  shall  hold  office  in  said  board  ex 
officio,  and  the  other  ten  members  shall  be  chosen  as  follows: — 
At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  school  teachers  in  the  city 
of  Boston  who  are  included  in  this  act,  which  shall  be  held 
there  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  one  female  teacher  who  shall 
on  the  last  Saturday  of  October  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred, 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  one  year,  one  female  teacher  who 


xBy  chapter  262,  Acts  of  1902,  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  in  brackets. 
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shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  two  years,  one  female  teacher 
who  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  three  years,  one  male 
teacher  who  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  one  year,  one  male 
teacher  who  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  two  years  and  one 
male  teacher  who  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  three  years; 
and  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  shall  be  necessary  in  each 
case  for  an  election.  Said  meeting  shall  be  called  by  the 
superintendent  of  public  schools  after  due  notice  to  all  the 
school  teachers  in  the  city  of  Boston  included  in  this  act,  at 
such  hour  and  place  as  he  shall  designate.  Annually  there- 
after, at  a  meeting  duly  called  by  said  board  of  trustees  on  the 
last  Saturday  in  October,  one  female  teacher  and  one  male 
teacher  shall  be  elected  in  the  same  manner  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  At  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  school  committee 
of  the  city  of  Boston  in  October  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred 
it  shall  elect  two  of  its  number  to  be  members  of  said  board  of 
trustees  for  a  period  of  one  year,  and  two  of  its  number  to 
be  members  of  said  board  for  a  period  of  two  years;  and  an- 
nually thereafter  at  its  first  meeting  in  October  the  school 
committee  shall  elect  two  of  its  number  to  be  members  of 
said  board  for  a  period  of  two  years.  Said  board  shall  organ- 
ize by  adopting  rules  of  its  own,  not  inconsistent  with  this 
act,  and  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  its  membership  shall  have 
power  to  fill  such  vacancy  for  the  unexpired  term. 

Sect.  3.  Said  board  shall  have  control  of  the  retirement 
fund,  investing  the  same  only  in  such  securities  as  savings 
banks  are  authorized  by  law  to  invest  in.  The  board  shall 
receive  and  consider  all  applications  for  annuities  under  this 
act,  and  shall  determine  and  direct  payment  of  the  same. 
The  board  shall  keep  full  and  complete  records  of  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  on  account  of  this  fund,  and  a  complete 
list  of  all  annuitants,  and  shall  make  a  report  of  the  same  at 
each  annual  meeting  of  the  teachers  in  October.  All  neces- 
sary expenses  incurred  by  the  board  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  retirement  fund,  in 
accordance  with  votes  of  the  board.  The  members  of  the 
board  shall  serve  without  compensation.  Whenever  any 
member  of  the  board  shall  cease  to  hold  a  position  as  member 
of  the  school  committee  of  said  city,  or  as  teacher  in  the 
public  schools,  respectively,  his  or  her  membership  on  the 
board  shall  thereupon  cease. 

[See  chapter  233,  Acts  of  1902,  page  223.] 
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Sect.  4.  The  city  treasurer,  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  retirement 
fund,  and  shall  make  payments  therefrom  as  ordered  by  the 
board.  He  shall  receive  such  compensation  for  his  services 
and  clerk  hire,  not  exceeding  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
as  the  board  of  trustees  shall  determine,  and  the  sum  so  de- 
termined shall  be  appropriated  for  that  purpose  by  the  school 
committee  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

Sect.  5.  Beginning  with  the  monthly  payments  in  Novem- 
ber in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  the  city  treasurer  of  the 
city  of  Boston  shall  reserve  from  the  salary  of  each  teacher 
who  has  come  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  sum  of 
three  dollars,  and  in  every  alternate  monthly  payment  there- 
after shall  reserve  the  same  sum,  and  shall  pay  the  sums  so 
reserved  into  the  school  teachers'  retirement  fund,  as  herein 
provided. 

[Section  10  amended  by  chapter  140,  Acts  of  1920.    See  page  264.] 

Sect.  6.  The  city  treasurer,  upon  vote  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  shall  pay  out  of  said  retirement  fund,  in  monthly 
payments,  such  an  annuity  to  any  teacher  who  shall  retire 
or  be  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  city,  as  the  fund  will 
allow  and  said  board  of  trustees  shall  determine;  but  in  no 
case  shall  a  teacher  receive  such  annuity  unless  such  teacher 
has  taught  for  thirty  years,  and  for  at  least  ten  years  in  the 
public  day  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

Sect.  7.  The  city  treasurer,  upon  a  vote  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  shall  pay  out  of  the  retirement  fund,  in  monthly  pay- 
ments, such  an  annuity  to  any  teacher  who  has  taught  not  less 
than  two  years  in  the  city  of  Boston,  although  less  than  thirty 
years  in  the  aggregate,  as  the  fund  will  allow  and  said  board  of 
trustees  shall  determine,  if  such  teacher  has  become  incapaci- 
tated for  teaching  and  has  been  discharged  from  the  service 
of  the  city  of  Boston:  provided,  that  a  certificate  of  such 
incapacity  be  furnished  by  the  attending  physician  and  by  a 
physician  employed  by  the  board  of  trustees;  and  further 
provided,  that  the  annuity  shall  cease  when  the  incapacity 
ceases. 

Sect.  8.  All  annuities  shall  be  uniform  in  amount,  whether 
the  annuitants  are  retired  under  the  provisions  of  section  six 
or  of  section  seven,  except  as  provided  in  section  nine  of  this 
act. 
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Sect.  9.  No  annuity  shall  be  paid  to  any  teacher  until 
such  teacher  shall  contribute,  or  has  contributed  to  the  gen- 
eral fund,  a  sum  equal  to  all  the  assessments  for  thirty  years, 
to  wit: — Five  hundred  and  forty  dollars;  but  should  any 
teacher  seeking  to  retire  under  section  six  or  section  seven 
be  unable  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  assessments  as  above 
specified,  before  receiving  an  annuity,  the  board  of  trustees 
may  in  its  discretion  make  to  such  retiring  teacher  such 
monthly  payments  as  in  the  opinion  of  said  board  the  needs  of 
such  teacher  may  require. 

Sect*  10.  Any  teacher  who  shall  have  been  a  contributing 
member  for  two  years  or  more,  who  shall  retire  from  the 
service  of  the  city  of  Boston  not  being  in  receipt  of  an  annuity, 
shall,  upon  application  within  three  months  after  date  of  such 
retirement,  receive  one-half  of  the  total  amount  paid  by  such 
teacher  into  said  fund. 

[Section  10  amended  by  chapter  140,  Acts  of  1920.   See  page  264.] 

Sect.  11.  This  act  shall  be  binding  upon  all  teachers  en- 
tering the  service  of  the  city  of  Boston  after  it  goes  into  effect, 
and  upon  such  of  the  teachers  in  the  service  of  said  city  at 
the  time  of  its  enactment  as  may  thereafter  elect  to  come 
under  its  provisions;  and  notice  in  writing  to  the  superinten- 
dent of  schools,  signed  by  the  teacher  so  electing,  shall  be 
conclusive  as  to  such  election. 

[Section  11  amended  by  chapter  140,  Acts  of  1920..    See  page  264.] 

Sect.  12.  The  term  "teacher,"  in  this  act,  shall  include 
all  supervisors,  superintendents  of  instruction,  principals  and 
regular  instructors  in  the  public  day  schools. 

Sect.  13.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

[Approved  April  17,  1900.] 

[See  chapter  327,  Special  Acts  of  1917,  page  255  ;  An  Act  to  Exempt  from  Taxation 
the  Pension  and  Annuity  Funds  for  the  Public  School  Teachers  in  the  City  of  Boston, 
and  the  Pension  and  Annuities  Paid  Therefrom.] 


CHAPTER  473  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1901. 

AN  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  A  SCHOOLHOUSE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  CITY  OF 

BOSTON. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc*,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  schoolhouse  department  of  the  city  of 
Boston  is  hereby  established  and  shall  be  under  the  charge  of 
a  board  of  three  commissioners,  citizens  of  Boston,  appointed 
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by  the  mayor  of  the  city  without  confirmation.  During  the 
current  year  one  of  said  commissioners  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  term  of  three  years,  one  for  the  term  of  two  years  and 
one  for  the  term  of  one  year,  beginning  with  the  first  day  of 
June  of  said  year;  and  on  or  before  the  expiration  of  any 
term  a  commissioner  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  June  in  the  year  in 
which  such  term  expires.  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the 
number  of  the  commissioners  shall  be  filled  by  appointment 
of  a  commissioner  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term.  The  members  of  the  board  shall  be  paid  a  salary ; 
the  chairman  at  the  rate  of  four  thousand  dollars  per  annum, 
and  each  of  the  other  members  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  hun- 
dred dollars  per  annum.  The  school  committee  shall  appro- 
priate money  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  members  of  the  board 
and  so  much  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  said  department  as 
are  not  provided  for  by  section  four  of  this  act.  The  pro- 
visions of  chapter  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  of  the  acts 
of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five  and  of  all  other 
acts  relating  to  the  departments  of  the  city  of  Boston  or  the 
officers  or  employees  thereof,  so  far  as  they  may  be  applicable 
and  not  inconsistent  herewith,  shall  apply  to  said  department 
and  to  the  officers  and  employees  thereof.  The  said  board 
shall  make  an  annual  report  in  writing  of  its  doings,  and  of 
all  the  business  transacted  by  it,  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  and  said  report  shall  be  printed  as  a  public  document 
of  said  city. 

[Section  1  amended  by  chapter  376,  Acts  of  1904.    See  page  224.] 

Sect.  2.  The  said  board  shall  have  and  exercise  all  the 
power  and  authority  conferred,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  duties 
and  obligations  imposed,  by  all  existing  laws,  whether  special 
or  general,  upon  the  city  council  or  school  committee  of  the 
city  of  Boston  relating  to  selecting  lands  for  school  purposes 
and  requesting  the  street  commissioners  to  take  the  same, 
providing  temporary  school  accommodations,  and  making, 
altering  and  approving  designs  and  plans  for  school  purposes ; 
erecting,  completing,  altering,  repairing,  furnishing,  and  pre- 
paring yards  for,  school  buildings,  and  making  contracts  and 
selecting  architects  for  doing  the  said  work;  and  the  said 
power  and  authority  shall  no  longer  be  exercised  by,  nor  said 
duties  and  obligations  be  imposed  upon,  the  city  council  or 
school  committee :  provided,  however,  that  the  board  of  school- 
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house  commissioners  shall  not  incur  any  expense  for  any  pur- 
pose beyond  the  amount  authorized  under  section  four  of  this 
act,  in  addition  to  the  sums  which  may  be  appropriated  by  the 
school  committee  for  such  purpose. 

Sect.  3.  The  said  board  in  addition  to  the  duties  herein- 
before specified  shall,  as  speedily  as  possible,  request  the 
street  commissioners  to  take  land  for,  and  shall  construct  and 
furnish,  and  prepare  yards  for,  such  normal  and  other  new 
school  buildings  as  prior  to  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
two  shall  be  determined  by  said  board  to  be  required  at  that 
date,  for  the  accommodation  of  school  children,  in  addition 
to  the  school  buildings  heretofore  contracted  for,  after  first 
obtaining  the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools  of  said  city:  provided,  nevertheless,  that,  whenever 
the  price  proposed  to  be  paid  for  a  lot  of  land  is  more  than 
twenty-five  per  cent  higher  than  its  average  assessed  valua- 
tion during  the  previous  three  years,  then  said  land  shall  not 
be  taken  by  purchase;  and  during  the  current  year  and  the 
three  years  following  shall  do  such  work  on  existing  school 
buildings  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  board  to  be  required 
to  secure  proper  ventilation,  proper  sanitary  conditions,  pro- 
tection from  fire,  and  facilities  for  escape  in  case  of  fire,  after 
the  receipt  by  this  board  in  writing  of  the  opinion  of  said 
superintendent  upon  the  proposed  plans. 

Sect.  4.  To  meet  the  expense  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  preceding  section  the  treasurer  of  the  city  shall 
from  time  to  time,  on  the  request  of  the  mayor,  approved  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  of  each  branch  of  the 
city  council,  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  issue  and  sell  bonds  of 
the  city  within  the  debt  limit  during  the  current  year  to  the 
amount  of  one  million  dollars,  and  during  each  of  the  three 
years  following,  to  an  amount  requested  by  said  board  and 
approved  by  the  mayor  prior  to  the  first  day  of  February, 
but  not  exceeding  one  million  dollars  in  any  one  year.  All 
expenses  of  said  department  incurred  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  preceding  section  shall  be  subject  to  approval 
by  the  mayor,  and  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  said 
bonds. 

[See  chapter  386,  Acts  of  1902,  amending  the  foregoing  section  with  respect  to  amount 
of  bonds  which  may  be  issued ;  also  chapter  392,  Acts  of  1905,  for  issue  of  additional 
bonds  in  that  year.l 

Sect.  5.  The  said  board  shall  not  erect  or  substantially 
alter  any  building,  or  provide  temporary  school  accommoda- 
tions, or  furnish  school  buildings,  or  prepare  school  yards, 
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until  the  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  said  city  shall 
have 'submitted  to  this  board  his  opinion  in  writing  of  the 
proposed  changes  and  plans;  nor  shall  said  board  request  the 
street  commissioners  to  take  any  land  except  within  the  limits 
of  a  school  district  which  shall  first  be  designated  by  the  school 
committee,  or  pay  for  lands  except  as  approved  by  the  mayor. 

Sect.  6.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  prevent  the  school  com- 
mittee of  the  city  from  completing  the  taking  of  land,  the  erec- 
tion and  furnishing  of  buildings,  and  the  preparation  of  yards, 
or  from  expending  money  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  one;  but  the  school  committee  may  at  any  time 
transfer  the  said  duties  to  the  board  hereby  created,  and  re- 
quire it  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  said  act. 

Sect.  7.  Any  officer  or  other  employee  of  the  school  com- 
mittee or  of  any  department  of  the  city  who  shall  lose  his 
employment  or  whose  tenure  of  office  will  be  affected  by  the 
provisions  of  this  act  or  by  the  carrying  out  thereof,  may  be 
appointed  to  a  similar  position  under  the  school  committee, 
or  in  any  other  department  of  the  city,  without  civil  service 
examination  or  enrolment. 

Sect.  8.  Chapter  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  the  acts 
of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  and  all  acts  and 
parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sect.  9.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

[Approved  June  6,  1901.] 


CHAPTER  233  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1902. 

AN  ACT  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS' 
RETIREMENT  FUND  TO  INVEST  IN  BONDS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  treasurer  of  the  city  of  Boston  is  hereby 
authorized  to  sell  to  the  trustees  of  the  Public  School  Teach- 
ers' Retirement  Fund,  and  the  said  trustees  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  buy,  bonds  of  the  city  of  Boston,  upon  the  same  terms 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  said  treasurer  is  now  authorized  to 
sell  such  bonds  to  the  board  of  sinking  fund  commissioners  of 
the  city  of  Boston. 

Sect.  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

[Approved  March  27,  1902.] 

[See  chapter  237,  Acts  of  1900,  page  217.] 
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CHAPTER  212  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1904. 

AN  ACT  RELATIVE  TO  THE  ADMISSION  OF  MEN  TO  THE  BOSTON  NORMAL. 

SCHOOL. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston 
may  admit  men  to  the  normal  school  maintained  by  that 
city,  under  such  restrictions  and  subject  to  such  regulations 
as  the  committee  may  deem  advisable. 

Sect.  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

[Approved  April  9,  190J/.-] 


CHAPTER  376  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1904. 

AN  ACT  RELATIVE  TO  THE  SCHOOLHOUSE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  CITY  OF 

BOSTON. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  one  of  chapter  four  hundred  and 
seventy-three  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
one  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "The  school 
committee  shall  appropriate  money  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
members  of  the  board  and  so  much  of  the  necessary  expenses 
of  said  department  as  are  not  provided  for  by  section  four  of 
this  act,"  in  lines  nineteen  to  twenty-two,  both  inclusive,  and 
inserting  in  place  thereof  the  words: — The  salaries  and  other 
necessary  expenses  of  said  department  shall  be  apportioned 
and  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  authorized  by  sec- 
tion four  of  this  act,  and  out  of  such  sums  as  shall  be  appro- 
priated by  said  school  committee  for  constructing  and  furnish- 
ing new  school  buildings,  including  the  taking  of  land  therefor 
and  for  school  yards,  and  the  preparing  of  school  yards  for 
use,  and  for  repairs  and  alterations  of  school  buildings,  which 
apportionment  shall  be  approved  by  the  mayor, — so  as  to 
read  as  follows: — Section  1.  The  schoolhouse  department  of 
the  city  of  Boston  is  hereby  established  and  shall  be  under 
the  charge  of  a  board  of  three  commissioners,  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton, appointed  by  the  mayor  of  the  city  without  confirmation. 
During  the  current  year  one  of  said  commissioners  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  term  of  three  years,  one  for  the  term  of  two 
years  and  one  for  the  term  of  one  year,  beginning  with  the 
first  day  of  June  of  said  year ;  and  on  or  before  the  expiration 
of  any  term  a  commissioner  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
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three  years,  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  June  in  the  year 
in  which  such  term  expires.  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the 
number  of  the  commissioners  shall  be  filled  by  appointment 
of  a  commissioner  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term.  The  members  of  the  board  shall  be  paid  a  salary; 
the  chairman  at  the  rate  of  four  thousand  dollars  per  annum, 
and  each  of  the  other  members  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five-hun- 
dred dollars  per  annum.  The  salaries  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses of  said  department  shall  be  apportioned  and  paid  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  authorized  by  section  four  of  this 
act,  and  out  of  such  sums  as  shall  be  appropriated  by  said 
school  committee  for  constructing  and  furnishing  new  school 
buildings,  including  the  taking  of  land  therefor  and  for  school 
yards,  and  the  preparing  of  school  yards  for  use,  and  for  repairs 
and  alterations  of  school  buildings,  which  apportionment  shall 
be  approved  by  the  mayor.  The  provisions  of  chapter  two 
hundred  and  sixty-six  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-five  and  of  all  other  acts  relating  to  the  depart- 
ments of  the  city  of  Boston  or  the  officers  or  employees  thereof, 
so  far  as  they  may  be  applicable  and  not  inconsistent  here- 
with, shall  apply  to  said  department  and  to  the  officers  and 
employees  thereof.  The  said  board  shall  make  an  annual 
report  in  writing  of  its  doings,  and  of  all  the  business  trans- 
acted by  it,  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  said  report 
shall  be  printed  as  a  public  document  of  said  city. 

Sect.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  acceptance  by 
the  city  council  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

[Approved  May  25,  1904.] 

[Accepted  by  city  council,  and  approved  by  the  mayor 
June  25,  1904.] 


CHAPTER  349  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1905. 

AN  ACT  TO  REORGANIZE  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  CITY  OF 

BOSTON. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston 
shall  hereafter  consist  of  five  members,  to  be  elected  by  such 
persons  as  shall  be  qualified  to  vote  for  school  committee  in 
said  city;  but  no  person  shall  be  eligible  for  election  to  the 
committee  who  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  city  and  has  not 
been  a  resident  thereof  for  at  least  three  years  continuously 
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prior  to  the  election.  The  school  committee  shall  serve  with- 
out compensation,  and  their  term  of  office  shall  begin  with 
the  beginning  of  the  municipal  year  following  their  election. 
At  the  annual  municipal  election  in  the  year  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  five,  two  persons  shall  be  elected  as  aforesaid,  to 
hold  office  for  three  years,  two  for  two  years  and  one  for  one 
year;  and  thereafter  at  each  annual  municipal  election  there 
shall  be  elected  for  the  term  of  three  years  so  many  persons 
as  may  be  necessary  to  fill  the  places  of  the  member  or  mem- 
bers of  said  committee  whose  term  or  terms  are  about  to  ex- 
pire. Vacancies  in  said  committee  arising  from  death, 
resignation  or  otherwise  shall  be"  filled  for  the  unexpired  term 
at  the  next  annual  municipal  election. 

Sect.  2.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  school  committee 
elected  under  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  of  the  present  school 
committee  of  the  city  of  Boston  shall  immediately  terminate, 
and  said  members  shall  cease  to  exercise  any  authority  under 
chapter  fifty-three  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-seven,  and  acts  in  amendment  thereof  and  in 
addition  thereto. 

Sect.  3.  The  school  committee  elected  under  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  the  lawful 
successors  of  the  present  school  committee,  and  shall  be  en- 
titled to  all  the  powers  and  privileges  conferred,  and  subject 
to  the  duties  and  obligations  imposed  by  chapter  fifty-three 
of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven, 
and  acts  in  amendment  thereof  and  in  addition  thereto. 

Sect.  4.  So  much  of  any  act  as  is  inconsistent  herewith  is 
hereby  repealed. 

Sect.  5.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

[Approved  April  28,  1905.] 

[Section  33  cf  chapter  486  of  the  Acts  of  1909  provides  that  the  members  of  the  school 
committee  shall  meet  and  organize  annually  on  the  first  Monday  in  February.    See,  also, 

chapter  318,  Acts  of  1906,  page  229.] 


CHAPTER  231  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1906. 

AN  ACT  RELATIVE  TO  THE  TERMS  OF  OFFICE  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 
AND  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston,  in 
the  current  year,  and  in  each  sixth  year  thereafter,  shall  elect 
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a  superintendent  of  schools,  who  shall  hold  office  for  the  term 
of  six  years  from  the  first  day  of  September  in  said  year.  In 
the  current  year  the  school  committee  shall  elect  six  assistant 
superintendents,  one  of  whom  shall  hold  office  for  one  year, 
one  for  two  years,  one  for  three  years,  one  for  four  years,  one 
for  five  years  and  one  for,  six  years,  all  of  said  terms  to  begin  on 
the  first  day  of  September  in  the  current  year ;  and  thereafter 
said  committee  shall  annually  elect  one  assistant  superintend- 
ent for  the  term  of  six  years  from  the  first  day  of  September 
in  the  year  of  his  election.  If  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the 
office  of  superintendent  or  of  assistant  superintendent  the 
school  committee  shall  fill  such  vacancy  or  vacancies  for  the 
unexpired  term.  The  school  committee  shall  define  the  duties 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  the  superintendent  and  assistant 
superintendents,  and  may  remove  them,  or  any  of  them,  for 
cause.  The  superintendent  and  assistant  superintendents 
shall  constitute  a  board,  to  be  known  as  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents. The  superintendent  shall,  when  present,  preside  at 
the  meetings  of  said  board.  Said  board  shall  have  all  the 
powers  and  duties  now  or  hereafter  conferred  or  imposed  by 
law  upon  the  board  of  supervisors  of  said  city.  No  member 
of  either  branch  of  the  city  council  or  of  the  school  committee 
shall  hold  the  office  of  superintendent  or  assistant  superin- 
tendent, and  no  member  of  either  branch  of  the  city  council 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  school  committee. 

[Section  1  amended  by  chapter  489,  Acts  of  1914.    See  page  244.] 

Sect.  2.  The  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
members  of  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston  shall 
be  necessary  to  elect  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the  assist- 
ant superintendents,  the  head  masters  of  the  Latin,  normal 
and  high  schools,  the  masters  of  the  grammar  schools,  the 
director  of  a  special  study  or  exercise,  or  any  officer  employed 
by  said  committee. 

Sect.  3.  Sections  seven  and  eight  of  chapter  two  hundred 
and  forty-one  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-five  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sect.  4.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

[Approved  April  2,  1906.] 
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CHAPTER  259  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1906. 

AN  ACT  RELATIVE  TO  SALE  OF  LAND  OR  BUILDINGS  OWNED  BY  THE  CITY 
OF  BOSTON  AND  USED  FOR  SCHOOL  PURPOSES. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  mayor  of  the  city  of  Boston,  the  school 
committee  and  the  schoolhouse  commissioners  of  said  city, 
acting  jointly,  are  hereby  established  and^created  a  board  with 
power  to  sell  and  convey  any  land  or  buildings  owned  by  the 
said  city  which  at  the  time  of  any  such  sale  are  to  have  been 
used  for  school  purposes,  and  which  the  school  committee,  by 
a  majority  vote  of  all  its  members,  shall  have  voted  is  advis- 
able to  sell.  The  board  hereby  established  shall,  after  the 
passage  of  the  vote  of  the  school  committee  as  aforesaid, 
forthwith  offer  for  sale,  and  sell,  when  a  suitable  price  can  be 
obtained,  the  land  or  buildings  specified  in  said  vote;  and  the 
mayor  of  said  city,  when  authorized  by  a  majority  of  the  board 
hereby  established,  shall  forthwith  execute  a  proper  instru- 
ment to  convey  such  land  or  buildings.  The  school  com- 
mittee may  continue  to  use  any  such  land  or  buildings  until 
the  completion  of  the  sale  and  conveyance  thereof. 

Sect.  2.  The  said  board  established  under  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  have  all  the  power  and 
authority  now  vested  in  and  possessed  by  the  mayor,  street 
commissioners  and  city  council  of  said  city  of  Boston  relative 
to  the  sale  of  such  land  or  buildings. 

Sect.  3.  The  proceeds  of  any  sale  of  land  or  buildings  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  expended  by  the  school- 
house  commissioners  of  said  city  for  the  purchase  of  land 
and  the  erection  of  new  buildings  for  school  purposes,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  four  hundred  and 
seventy-three  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
one,  and  acts  in  amendment  thereof  or  in  addition  thereto. 

Sect.  4.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Sect.  5.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

[Approved  April  7,  1906.] 
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CHAPTER  318  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1906. 

AN  ACT  RELATIVE  TO  THE  TENURE  OF  OFFICE  OF  CERTAIN  OFFICERS  OF 
THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston 
shall  choose  a  secretary, -not  of  their  own  number,  who  shall 
also  serve  as  secretary  to  the  board  of  superintendents,  an 
auditor  and  a  business  agent,  who  shall  hold  their  respective 
offices  until  removed  by  the  committee  for  cause.  The  com- 
mittee may  also  elect  and  remove  such  other  subordinate 
officers  not  specifically  provided  for  by  law  as  they  may  deem 
expedient.  The  business  agent  may  be  elected  without  civil 
service  examination,  or  enrolment. 

Sect.  2.  A  majority  of  all  the  members  of  the  school  com- 
mittee shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

Sect.  3.  Section  four  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  forty- 
one  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five 
is  hereby  repealed. 

Sect.  4.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

[Approved  April  26,  1906.]  / 


CHAPTER  295  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1907. 

AN  ACT  TO  ENLARGE  THE  POWERS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
CITY  OF  BOSTON  IN  RESPECT  TO  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.f  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
within  the  limit  of  the  appropriations  for  such  purposes  made 
by  it  as  hereinafter  authorized  or  under  existing  authority 
of  law,  shall,  during  the  summer  vacation  and  such  other  part 
of  the  year  as  it  may  deem  advisable,  organize  and  conduct 
physical  training  and  exercises,  athletics,  sports,  games,  and 
play,  and  shall  provide  proper  apparatus,  equipment  and 
facilities  for  the  same  in  the  buildings,  yards  and  playgrounds 
under  the  control  of  said  committee,  or  upon  any  other  land 
which  it  may  have  the  right  to  use  for  this  purpose. 

Sect.  2.  The  said  committee  shall  use  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid  such  of  the  playgrounds,  gymnasia  or  buildings 
under  the  control  of  the  park  commission  of 'said  city  as  the 
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school  committee  may  deem  suitable  therefor,  and  may  equip 
the  same  therefor,  such  use  to  be  subject  however  to  such 
reasonable  regulations  and  conditions  as  the  park  commission 
may  prescribe;  provided,  also,  that  such  use  shall  not  extend 
to  any  playground,  gymnasium  or  building  under  the  control 
of  the  park  commission  which  said  commission  shall  by  vote 
approved  by  the  mayor  declare  to  be  unsuitable  for  such  use. 

Sect.  3.  Appropriations  for  the  above  named  purposes 
shall  be  made  by  the  school  committee  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  it  makes  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools,  and  the  total  amount  of  the  appropriations  which  said 
committee  is  authorized  by  law  to  make  is  hereby  increased 
for  the  current  financial  year  of  the  city  by  two  cents  upon 
each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  on  which  the 
appropriations  of  the  city  council  are  based,  and  by  two  cents 
additional,  or  four  cents  in  all,  for  each  subsequent  year; 
but  the  amount  of  said  increase  shall  be  appropriated  solely 
for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  this  act. 

[Section  3  repealed  by  chapter  206,  Special  Acts  of  1919.    See  page  256.] 

Sect.  4.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 
[Approved  April  13,  1907.] 


CHAPTER  357  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1907. 

\ 

AN  ACT  RELATIVE  TO   THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  NURSES   BY  THE  SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston 
shall  appoint  one  supervising  female  nurse  and  so  many 
district  female  nurses  as  in  their  opinion  are  necessary.  The 
said  nurses  shall  hold  office  for  such  terms  as  the  school 
committee  may  determine  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as 
the  committee  may  designate,  but  more  particularly  they 
shall  assist  the  medical  inspectors  in  their  work  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  city,  seeing  that  the  directions  given  by  the 
inspectors  are  carried  out,  and  giving  such  instruction  to  the 
pupils  as  will  promote  their  physical  welfare. 

Sect.  2.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  as  one  of  the  said 
nurses  unless  she  has  taken  a  course  of  instruction  in,  and  has 
graduated  from,  some  hospital  or  similar  institution  giving  a 
course  of  instruction  in  nursing  at  least  two  years  in  length, 
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and  has  presented  to  the  -school  committee  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  she  possesses  good  character  and  health,  nor  unless, 
in  addition,  she  shall  have  passed  an  examination  given  under 
the  direction  of  the  school  committee  and  designed  to  test  the 
applicant's  training,  knowledge,  character,  experience  and 
aptness  for  the  work. 

Sect.  3.  To  meet  the  expense  incurred  under  this  act  the 
school  committee  of  the  city  may  appropriate,  in  addition  to 
the  amounts  allowed  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  forty-eight 
of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  and  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  other  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  are  made  by  the  school  com- 
mittee, a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  in  the  cur- 
rent financial  year,  and  in  each  year  thereafter  two  cents 
upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  upon  which 
the  appropriations  of  the  city  council  of  the  city  are  based. 

[Section  3  repealed  by  chapter  206,  Special  Acts  of  1919.    See  page  256.] 

Sect.  4.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 
[Approved  May  3,  1907.] 


CHAPTER  589  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1908. 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF  PENSIONS  TO  TEACHERS  IN 
THE  PUBLIC  DAY  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston 
shall  forthwith  establish  a  permanent  school  pension  fund 
for  the  payment  of  pensions  as  hereinafter  set  forth  to  the 
members  of  the  teaching  or  supervising  staff  of  the  public 
day  schools  of  the  said  city  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars  a  year. 

[Section  1  amended  by  chapter  617,  Acts  of  1910.    See  page  236.] 

Sect.  2.  The  care  and  investment  of  said  fund  and  of  any 
gifts  or  legacies  thereto  are  hereby  vested  in  a  board  of  three 
trustees,  of  whom  one  shall  be  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
commissioners  of  sinking  funds  of  the  city  of  Boston,  ex  officio, 
and  another  shall  be  chosen  by  said  school  committee,  and  the 
third  shall  be  chosen  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Teachers' 
Retirement  Fund  in  the  city  of  Boston,  established  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  of  the  acts 
of  the  year  nineteen  hundred.    The  said  trustees  shall  serve 
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without  compensation.  At  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the 
school  committee  of  the  city  ©f  Boston,  after  the  adoption  of 
this  act,  and  in  each  fifth  year  thereafter,  at  one  of  the  regular 
June  meetings,  or  at  some  subsequent  regular  meetings  of  the 
said  committee,  it  shall  elect  one  member  of  the  said  board  of 
trustees  who  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  five  years  begin- 
ning with  the  first  day  of  July  in  the  year  of  his  election.  The 
board  of  trustees  of  the  said  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  shall 
elect  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  said  permanent  school  pension 
fund  for  the  term  of  four  years  beginning  with  the  first  day  of 
July  of  the  current  year,  and  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  such 
term  and  in  each  fifth  year  thereafter,  elect  a  member  of  said 
board  of  trustees  for  the  term  of  five  years  beginning  with  the 
first  day  of  July  in  the  year  of  his  election.  Every  such 
trustee  shall  subscribe,  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose  in  the 
office  of  the  city  clerk  in  said  city,  a  statement  that  he  accepts 
the  said  office  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  any 
elected  member  of  said  board  of  trustees  whose  term  of  office 
has  expired  shall  continue  to  serve  as  a  member  of  said  board 
until  his  successor  is  duly  elected  and  qualified.  In  case  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  elected  members  of  said  board  of  trustees  by 
reason  of  death,  resignation  or  other  cause,  the  body  which 
elected  the  person  whose  place  thus  becomes  vacant  shall  fill 
the  vacancy  by  an  election  for  the  unexpired  term.  1 

Sect.  3.  Said  board  of  trustees  shall  have  charge  and  con- 
trol of  said  permanent  school  pension  fund  and  of  all  amounts 
contributed  thereto,  and  shall  invest  and  reinvest  the  same  in 
securities  in  which  the  funds  of  savings  banks  in  the  common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  may  by  law  be  invested,  excepting 
personal  securities,  and  said  trustees  may,  from  time  to  time, 
sell  such  securities  and  shall  invest  and  reinvest  the  proceeds 
thereof,  and  any  and  all  unappropriated  income  of  said  pen- 
sion fund.  The  city  treasurer  of  said  city  shall  be  the  cus- 
todian of  all  securities  and  money  belonging  to  the  said 
permanent  school  pension  fund  and  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  safe  custody  thereof;  shall,  whenever  any  of  such  securi- 
ties are  sold  by  the  said  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  reinvest- 
ment, deliver  the  securities  so  sold  upon  receiving  the  proceeds 
thereof ;  shall,  on  such  conditions  and  at  such  rates  of  interest 
as  the  trustees  may  approve,  deposit  temporarily  in  national 
banks  doing  business  in  Boston,  or  in  trust  companies  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  this  commonwealth  and  doing  a 
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banking  business  in  Boston,  any  money  belonging  to  said  fund 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  trustees,  it  is  inexpedient  for 
the  time  being  to  invest  in  securities  authorized  by  this  act; 
and  shall  forthwith  invest  any  money  belonging  to  said  pen- 
sion fund  in  such  securities  authorized  by  this  act  as  the  said 
trustees  may  direct,  and  upon  such  terms  as  they  may  specify. 
The  said  trustees  shall  keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings, 
and  shall  annually  on  the  first  day  of  February,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  may  be,  make  a  written  report  to  the  school  com- 
mittee of  the  amount  and  condition  of  said  fund  and  of  the 
income  thereof  for  the  preceding  municipal  financial  year,  as 
established  from  time  to  time  by  said  city.  Their  records 
and  the  securities  belonging  to  said  fund  shall  at  all  times 
be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  school  committee.  The 
secretary  of  the  school  committee  shall  be  the  secretary  of 
the  said  board  of  trustees  and  shall  have  the  custody  of  all 
records,  documents  and  papers  belonging  to  them.  The, ex- 
pense of  such  additional  clerical  assistance  as  may  be  needed 
in  the  office  of  said  secretary  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  shall 
be  paid  from  the  annual  appropriations  for  the  expenses 
hereinafter  provided  for. 

Sect.  4.  In  addition  to  the  amount  which  the  school 
committee  is  now  authorized  by  law  to  appropriate  for  the 
support  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, it  shall  annually  appropriate  for  the  purposes  con- 
templated by  this  act,  and  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it 
makes  appropriations  for  other  school  purposes,  the  sum  of 
five  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  on 
which  the  appropriations  of  the  city  council  of  the  city  are 
based,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  pay  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  permanent  pension  fund  such  portions  of  the  proceeds  of 
said  five  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation 
aforesaid  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  school  committee,  will  not 
be  needed  for  the  purpose  of  paying  pensions  to  teachers 
during  that  year. 

[Section  4  amended  by  chapter  617,  Acts  of  1910,  and  by  chapter  304,  Acts  of  1915. 
See  pages  236,  248.  See  also  chapter  206,  Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter 
249,  Special  Acts  of  1919 ;  chapter  524,  Acts  of  1920 ;  and  chapter  641,  Acts  of  1920. 
See  pp.  256,  262,  266,  268J 

Sect.  5.  Section  fifty-four  of  chapter  twelve  of  the 
Revised  Laws  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"ten  and  one-half  dollars",  in  the  twentieth  line,  and  insert- 
ing in  place  thereof  the  words: — ten  dollars  and  fifty-five 
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cents, — so  as-  to  read  as  follows: — Section  54-  The  taxes 
assessed  on  property  exclusive  of  the  state  tax,  county  tax 
and  sums  required  by  law  to  be  raised  on  account  of  the 
city  debt  shall  not  in  any  year  exceed  twelve  dollars  in  any 
city  on  every  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  assessors'  valuation 
of  the  taxable  property  therein  for  the  preceding  year,  said 
valuation  being  first  reduced  by  the  amount  of  all  abate- 
ments allowed  thereon  previous  to  the  thirty-first  day  of 
December  in  the  year  preceding  said  assessment,  subject 
to  the  following  provisions: — If  the  city  council  of  a  city 
which  contains  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants 
according  to  the  last  preceding  national  or  state  census  so 
determines,  the  average  of  the  assessors'  valuation  of  the 
taxable  property  therem  for  the  preceding  three  years,  said 
valuation  for  each  year  being  first  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  all  abatements  allowed  thereon  previous  to  the  thirty-first 
clay  of  December  in  the  year  preceding  said  assessment,  shall 
be  used  to  determine  said  limit  of  taxation  instead  of  said 
assessors'  valuation  of  the  preceding  year.  In  the  city  of 
Boston,  and  in  all  cities  which  contain  one  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  or  more  according  to  the  census  aforesaid,  said 
average  shall  be  so  used.  In  the  city  of  Boston,  said  taxes 
shall  not  exceed  ten  dollars  and  fifty-five  cents  instead  of 
twelve  dollars  as  aforesaid.  Any  order  or  appropriation  re- 
quiring a  larger  assessment  than  is  herein  limited  shall  be 
void.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  affect  any 
existing  exemption  from  the  operation  of  the  corresponding- 
provisions  of  earlier  laws. 

[See  chapter  521,  Acts  of  1910.  An  Act  Relative  to  the  Rate  of  Taxation  in  the  city 
of  Boston.] 

Sect.  6.  The  total  amount  of  pensions  payable  hereunder 
in  any  one  year  shall  not  exceed  the  proceeds  of  the  said  five 
cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  afore- 
said, together  with  the  income  accruing  during  that  year  from 
the  investment  of  the  permanent  pension  fund. 

[Section  6  amended  by  chapter  617,  Acts  of  1910,  and  by  chapter  304,  Acts  of  1915. 
See  pages  236,  248.] 

Sect.  7.  The  school  committee  of  said  city,  by  a  majority 
vote  of  all  of  its  members,  may  retire  with  a  pension  any 
member  of  the  teaching  or  supervising  staff  of  the  public 
day  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston  who,  in  the  opinion  of  said 
committee,  is  mentally  or  physically  incapacitated  for  further 
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efficient  service,  subject  however  to  the  limitations  herein- 
after set  forth.  If  the  person  so  retired  has  attained  the  age 
of  sixty-five  years  or  has  been  engaged  in  teaching  or  supervis- 
ing in  the  public  day  schools  for  a  period  aggregating  thirty 
years,  twenty  of  which  shall  have  been  in  the  public  day 
schools  of  the  city  of  Boston,  such  person  shall  be  paid  a 
pension  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  per 
annum.  If  a  person  so  retired  shall  be  less  than  sixty-five 
years  of  age  and  shall  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  or 
supervising  in  the  public  day  schools  in  Boston  and  elsewhere 
for  a  period  aggregating  less  than  thirty  years,  the  annual 
pension  paid  to  such  person  shall  be  such  percentage  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars  as  the  total  number  of  years  of 
service  of  such  person  is  of  thirty  years;  provided,  hovjever, 
that  if  the  annual  pension  of  such  person  so  determined 
shall  be  a  larger  percentage  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
dollars  than  the  number  of  years  which  such  person  has 
taught  in  the  public  day  schools  in  the  city  of  Boston  is  of 
twenty  years,  then  the  annual  pension  paid  to  such  person 
shall  be  such  percentage  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars 
as  that  person's  length  of  service  in  the  public  day  schools 
of  said  city  is  of  twenty  years;  and  provided,  jurther,  that 
the  pension  of  any  teacher  retired  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  terminate  if  and  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
school  committee,  the  person's  incapacity  shall  have  ceased. 
In  determining  the  aggregate  length  of  service  of  any  person 
retired  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  any 
period  of  leave  of  absence  under  salary  shall  be  considered 
as  equivalent  to  an  equal  amount  of  actual  teaching  service. 
The  city  treasurer  of  the  city  shall  pay  pensions  to  teachers 
retired  under  this  act  in  accordance  with  monthly  pay-rolls 
prepared  and  certified  to  by  the  school  committee. 

[Section  7  amended  by  chapter  617,  Acts  of  1910.    See  page  236.] 

Sect.  8.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Sect.  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  acceptance  by 
the  city  council  of  the  city  of  Boston,  with  the  approval  by 
the  mayor. 

(The  foregoing  was  laid  before  the  Lieutenant  Governor, 
Acting  Governor,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  May,  1908,  and 
after  five  days  it  had  "the  force  of  a  law",  as  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution,  as  it  was  not  returned  by  him  with  his  objec- 
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tions  thereto  within  that  time.  Accepted  by  City  Council,  and 
approved  by  the  Mayor  June  22,  1908.) 

[See  chapter  327,  Special  Acts  of  1917,  page  255,  An  Act  to  Exempt  from  Taxation  the 
Pension  and  Annuity  Funds  for  the  Public  School  Teachers  in  the  City  of  Boston,  and  the 
Pensions  and  Annuities  Paid  Therefrom.] 


CHAPTER  120  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1909. 

AN  ACT  RELATIVE  TO  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  OF 
THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON  OVER  ORGANIZATIONS  OF  SCHOOL  PUPILS. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston 
may  prescribe  such  rules  concerning  the  admission  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  said  city  to  secret  organiza- 
tions, except  religious  organizations,  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  public  school  pupils,  and  their  continuance  therein, 
as  it  may  deem  expedient  for  the  welfare  of  the  public  schools, 
and  may  exclude  from  the  public  schools  any  pupil  not  re- 
quired by  law  to  attend  school  who  neglects  or  refuses  to 
comply  with  any  rule  prescribed  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

Sect.  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

[Approved  February  27,  1909.] 


CHAPTER  617  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1910. 

AN  ACT  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PAYMENT  OF  PENSIONS  TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  TEACHING  OR  SUPERVISING  STAFF  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  one  of  chapter  five  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
eight  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "at  a  rate 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  a  year",  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  lines,  so  as  to  read  as  follows: — Section  1. 
The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston  shall  forthwith 
establish  a  permanent  school  pension  fund  for  the  payment 
1  of  pensions  as  hereinafter  set  forth  to  the  members  of  the 
teaching  and  supervising  staff  of  the  public  day  schools  of 
the  said  city. 

Sect.  2.    Section  four  of  said  chapter  is  hereby  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  words: — Accrued  interest 
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not  expended  during  any  year  shall  be  available  for  the  pay- 
ment of  pensions  during  any  subsequent  year, — so  as  to  read 
as  follows: — Section  Jh  In  addition  to  the  amount  which 
the  school  committee  is  now  authorized  by  law  to  appropriate 
for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  and  for  other 
purposes,  it  shall  annually  appropriate  for  the  purposes  con- 
templated by  this  act,  and  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it 
makes  appropriations  for  other  school  purposes,  the  sum  of 
five  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  on 
which  the  appropriations  of  the  city  council  of  the  city  are 
based,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
permanent  pension  fund  such  portions  of  the  proceeds  of  said 
five  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation 
aforesaid  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  school  committee,  will  not 
be  needed  for  the  purpose  of  paying  pensions  to  teachers 
during  that  year.  Accrued  interest  not  expended  during  any 
year  shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of  pensions  during  any 
subsequent  year. 

[Section  2  amended  by  chapter  304,  Acts  of  1915.    See  page  248.] 

Sect.  3.  Said  chapter  is  hereby  further  amended  by 
striking  out  sections  six  and  seven  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof  the  following  sections: — Section  6.  The  total  amount 
of  pensions  payable  hereunder  in  any  one  year  shall  not 
exceed  the  proceeds  of  the  said  five  cents  upon  each  one 
thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  aforesaid,  together  with 
the  accrued  interest  of  the  permanent  fund.  In  case  the 
amount  available  in  any  one  year  under  this  act  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  pensions  that  have  been  granted,  the  amount 
so  available  shall  be  divided  pro  rata  among  those  to  whom 
pensions  have  been  or  may  be  granted  on  the  basis  of  the 
amount  of  the  pension  each  is  then  receiving:  provided,  that 
in  no  case,  nor  in  any  year,  shall  the  pension  of  any  person 
retired  after  thirty  years  of  service  be  less  than  three  hundred 
and  twelve  dollars.  Section  7.  The  school  committee  of 
said  city,  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  its  members,  may  retire 
with  a  pension  any  members  of  the  teaching  or  supervising 
staff  of  the  public  day  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston,  who 
shall  have  attained  the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  and  such  other 
members  of  the  teaching  or  supervising  staff  of  said  schools, 
as,  in  the  opinion  of  said  school  committee,  shall  be  incapaci- 
tated for  further  efficient  service.  If  a  person  so  retired 
has  been  employed  in  teaching  or  supervising  in  public  day 
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schools  for  a  period  aggregating  thirty  years  or  more,  ten 
years  of  which  shall  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  school 
committee  of  the  city  of  Boston,  such  person  shall  be  paid  a 
pension  at  the  annual  rate  of  one  third  of  the  annual  salary 
paid  to  said  person  at  the  time  of  retirement:  provided,  that 
in  no  case  shall  the  pension  of  any  person  so  retired  after 
thirty  years  of  service,  be  less  than  three  hundred  and  twelve 
dollars  nor  more  than  six  hundred  dollars.  If  a  person  so 
retired  has  been  employed  in  teaching  or  supervising  in  the 
public  day  schools  for  a  period  aggregating  less  than  thirty 
years,  ten  years  of  which  shall  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston,  said  person  shall  be 
paid  a  pension  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  pension  pro- 
vided for  on  retirement  after  thirty  years  of  service  as  the 
total  number  of  years  of  service  of  said  person  bears  to  thirty 
years.  The  pension  of  any  teacher  retired  because  of  incapac- 
ity shall  terminate  if,  and  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
school  committee  such  person's  incapacity  shall  have  ceased 
and  said  teacher  shall  have  been  tendered  reappointment  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston.  In  determining  the 
aggregate  length  of  service  of  any  person  retired  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  any  period  of  leave  of  absence  under 
salary  shall  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  an  equal  amount 
of  teaching  service.  The  treasurer  of  the  city  of  Boston 
shall  pay  pensions  under  this  act  in  accordance  with  monthly 
pay-rolls  prepared  and  certified  to  by  the  school  committee. 
The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston  shall  establish  a 
schedule  of  pensions  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  The  pensions  of  persons  already  retired  under  the  pro- 
visions of  said  chapter  five  hundred  and  eighty-nine  shall  be 
re-established  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  to 
date  from  the  first  day  of  the  calendar  month  next  following 
the  passage  of  this  act. 

[Section  3  amended  by  chapter  304,  Acts  of  1915,  and  by  chapter  206,  Special  Acts  of 
1919.    See  pages  248,  256.] 

Sect.  4.  The  school  committee  of  said  city  during  the 
year  nineteen  hundred  and  ten  shall  grant  pensions  to  not 
less  than  sixty  persons,  who  are  annuitants  of  the  Boston 
Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  Association  at  the  time  when 
said  chapter  five  hundred  and  eighty-nine  took  effect  or 
teachers  who  had  retired  previous  to  said  time,  having  taught 
in  the  public  day  schools  for  a  period  aggregating  thirty 
years,  twenty  of  which  were  in  the  public  day  schools  of  the 
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city  of  Boston,  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
dollars  per  annum  for  each  person,  which  shall  be  payable 
from  the  fund~established  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
during  each  year  thereafter  such  a  number  of  additional  per- 
sons shall  be  pensioned  as  shall  be  necessary  to  keep  on  the 
roll  the  names  of  not  less  than  sixty  such  persons:  provided, 
that  all  such  persons  receiving  pensions  shall  hold  themselves 
subject  to  the  call  of  said  school  committee  to  teach  in  case 
of  need  or  emergency  at  the  rates  of  pay  current  for  substi- 
tutes at  the  time  when  they  are  so  called;  and  provided, 
further,  that  no  person  shall  be  paid  a  pension  under  this 
section  who  shall  not  have  made  written  application  therefor 
to  the  secretary  of  said  school  committee  within  three  months 
after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

[Section  4  amended  by  chapter  569,  Acts  of  1912.    See  page  240.] 

Sect.  5.  The  term  "teaching  or  supervising  staff  of  the 
public  day  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston"  as  used  in  this  act 
shall  include  the  superintendent,  assistant  superintendents, 
supervisors,  assistant  supervisors,  directors,  assistant  direc- 
tors, principals  and  all  other  persons  permanently  employed 
in  giving  or  supervising  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  city  of  Boston,  and  the  principal  and  the  teachers  of  the 
Parental  School  of  the  city  of  Boston:  provided,  that  all 
appointments  of  principals  or  of  teachers  in  the  Parental 
School  of  the  city  of  Boston,  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
shall  be  approved  by  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  before  said  principals  or  teachers  begin  service. 

Sect.  6.  £11  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Sect.  7.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

(The  foregoing  was  laid  before  the  Governor  on  the  sixth 
day  of  June,  1910,  and  after  five  days  it  had  "the  force  of  a 
law,"  as  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  as  it  was  not  returned 
by  him  with  his  objections  thereto  within  that  time.) 

[See,  also,  chapter  569..  Acts  of  1912.    See  page  240.] 


CHAPTER  195  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1912. 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  USE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PROPERTY  OF  THE 
CITY  OF  BOSTON  FOR  SOCIAL,  CIVIC  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  usefulness 
of  the  public 'school  property  of  the  city  of  Boston,  the  school 
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committee  of  that  city  may  conduct  such  educational  and 
recreative  activities  in  or  upon  school  property  under  its  con- 
trol, and  shall  allow  the  use  thereof  by  individuals  and  asso- 
ciations, subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  school  committee 
may  establish,  for  such  educational,  recreative,  social,  civic, 
philanthropic  and  similar  purposes  as  the  committee  may 
deem  to  be  for  the  interest  of  the  community:  provided,  that 
no  admission  fee  is  charged  and  that  such  use  shall  not  inter- 
fere or  be  inconsistent  with  the  use  of  the  premises  for  school 
purposes. 

[Section  1  amended  by  chapter  86,  Special  Acts  of  1916.    See  page  250.] 

Sect.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  the  school  committee  may  appropriate  in  each 
year  in  addition  to  and  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  makes 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  and  other 
purposes  authorized  by  law,  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  cents 
upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  upon  which 
the  appropriations  of  the  city  council  of  the  city  are  based. 

[Repealed  by  chapter  206,  Special  Acts  of  1919.    See  page  256.] 

Sect.  3.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 
[Approved  March  5,  1912.] 


CHAPTER  569  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1912. 

AN  ACT  TO  EXTEND  THE  TIME  WITHIN  WHICH  CERTAIN  APPLICATIONS  FOR 
PENSIONS  MAY  BE  MADE  BY  TEACHERS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF 
THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  four  of  chapter  six  hundred  and  seven- 
teen of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  ten  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words,  "within  three  months 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,"  in  the  last  two  lines  of  the  sec- 
tion, and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  words: — before  the 
first  day  of  August  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve, — 
so  as  to  read  as  follows: — Section  4-  The  school  committee 
of  said  city  during  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  ten  shall 
grant  pensions  to  not  less  than  sixty  persons,  who  were  an- 
nuitants of  the  Boston  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  Associa- 
tion at  the  time  when  said  chapter  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  took  effect  or  teachers  who  had  retired  previous  to  said 
time,  having  taught  in  the  public  day  schools  for  a  period  ag- 
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gregating  thirty  years,  twenty  of  which  were  in  the  public 
day  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston,  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars  per  annum  for  each  person,  which 
shall  be  payable  from  the  fund  established  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  and  during  each  year  thereafter  such  a 
number  of  additional  persons  shall  be  pensioned  as  shall  be 
necessary  to  keep  on  the  roll  the  names  of  not  less  than  sixty 
such  persons:  provided,  that  all  such  persons  receiving  pen- 
sions shall  hold  themselves  subject  to  the  call  of  said  school 
committee  to  teach  in  case  of  need  or  emergency  at  the  rates 
of  pay  current  for  substitutes  at  the  time  when  they  are  so 
called;  and  provided,  further,  that  no  person  shall  be  paid  a 
pension  under  this  section  who  shall  not  have  made  written 
application  therefor  to  the  secretary  of  said  school  committee 
before  the  first  day  of  August  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred 
and  twelve. 

Sect.  2.  Persons  whojiave  been  employed  in  teaching  or 
supervising  in  the  public  schools  of  the  town  of  Hyde  Park 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred 
and  twelve,  and  who  then  became  members  of  the  teaching 
or  supervising  staff  of  the  public  day  schools  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  benefits  under  chapter 
two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen 
hundred,  and  chapter  six  hundred  and  seventeen  of  the  acts 
of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  such  service  had  been  wholly  rendered  in  the  city  of 
Boston. 

Sect.  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 
[Approved  May  7,  1912.] 


CHAPTER  337  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1913. 

AN   ACT    TO    PROVIDE    FOR    AN    INDEPENDENT    AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL 
WITHIN  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston 
may  establish  and  maintain  an  independent  agricultural 
school,  as  defined  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  seventy-one 
of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven,  and  under 
the  authority  of  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  said  act  and 
acts  in  amendment  thereof  and  in  addition  thereto. 
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Sect.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  the  board  of  schoolhouse  commissioners  of  the  city 
of  Boston  may  cause  to  be  taken  for  the  city,  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  land  is  taken  for  schoolhouses,  land  in  that 
city  not  exceeding  fifty  acres,  approved  by  the  school  com- 
mittee of  the  city,  and  shall  build  and  furnish  such  buildings 
as  are  approved  by  the  school  committee:  provided,  that  land 
having  a  building  thereon  may  be  purchased  at  such  price  as 
the  school  committee,  the  schoolhouse  commissioners  and  the 
mayor  may  determine. 

Sect.  3.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Sect.  4.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

[Approved  March  21,  1913.] 


EXTRACT  FROM  CHAPTER  274  OF  THE  ACTS  OF 

1914. 

AN  ACT  TO  EXTEND  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON  TO  OBTAIN 
INFORMATION  ON  MUNICIPAL  AFFAIRS. 

Section  3.  The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston 
may  appoint  one  or  more  persons  to  represent  the  city  at 
congresses,  conventions  and  other  meetings  held  to  consider 
questions  of  concern  to  public  schools,  although  the  questions 
to  be  discussed  are  not  actually  pending  at  the  time  in  the 
conduct  of  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston.  The  committee 
may  also  appoint  one  or  more  persons  to  investigate  matters 
pertaining  to  the  conduct  of  the  schools  of  the  city  and  to 
obtain  information  thereon.  All  persons  so  appointed  shall 
report  to  the  school  committee  in  writing,  and  all  such  reports 
shall  be  published  in  the  City  Record. 

Sect.  4.  The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston  is 
hereby  authorized  to  appropriate  annually,  from  the  appro- 
priations for  the  support  of  the  public  schools,  an  amount  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  to  defray  the  travelling  and 
other  necessary  expenses-  incurred  under  the  provisions  of 
section  three  of  this  act.  An  itemized  account  of  such  ex- 
penses shall  be  filed  with  the  city  auditor. 

[Approved  April  1,  191 4-] 
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CHAPTER  331  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1914. 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  A  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING  IN  THE 

CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  folloivs: 

Section  1.  The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  site  for  an  administration 
building  and  of  constructing  the  building  upon  the  site  so 
acquired,  or  upon  land  now  owned  by  the  city  and  used  for 
school  purposes  or  otherwise,  and  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing the  said  building,  may  appropriate  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  amount  authorized  for  new  school  buildings,  lands, 
yards  and  furnishings  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  seven. 

[Section  1,  amended  by  section  3,  chapter  267,  Special  Acts  of  1916.    See  page  253.] 

Sect.  2.  The  board  of  schoolhouse  commissioners  of  said 
.  city  may  cause  to  be  taken,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  land 
is  taken  for  schoolhouses,  land  in  said  city  approved  by  the 
school  committee  for  the  said  building,  and  the  board  of 
schoolhouse  commissioners  shall  build  and  furnish  such  build- 
ing as  approved  by  the  school  committee. 

Sect.  3.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  estate  on  Mason 
street  in  said  city  now  occupied  by  the  school  committee  for 
office  and  other  purposes  shall  be  applied  toward  the  cost  of 
the  land  and  building  authorized  by  this  act,  and  the  bonds 
issued  under  the  provisions  of  said  chapter  four  hundred  and 
fifty  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  net  proceeds 
of  such  sale:  provided,  that  if  such  sale  shall  not  be  com- 
pleted until  after  the  issue  of  any  or  all  of  the  said  bonds, 
then  the  net  proceeds  of  such  sale,  less  any  amount  employed 
in  reduction  of  the  amount  of  bonds  thereafter  to  be  issued 
as  above  provided,  shall  be  paid  to  the  board  of  sinking  fund 
commissioners  and  applied  to  the  retirement  or  redemption 
of  the  said  bonds. 

[Section  3,  amended  by  section  4,  chapter  267,  Special  Acts  of  1916.    See  page  253.] 

Sect.  4.  The  superintendent  of  public  buildings  of  the 
city  of  Boston  may  provide  offices  and  accommodations  for 
the  school  committee  and  the  board  of  schoolhouse  commis- 
sioners in  the  building  authorized  by  chapter  two  hundred 
and  sixty-three  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
thirteen,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  to 
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by  the  mayor  and  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
acting  in  its  corporate  capacity,  and  thereupon  the  occupancy 
and  control  of  that  part  of  the  building  to  be  occupied  by  the 
school  committee  and  by  the  board  of  schoolhouse  commis- 
sioners shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  other  lands  and  buildings 
occupied  for  school  purposes.  The  cost  of  constructing  and 
furnishing  that  part  of  said  building  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  school  committee,  which  the  mayor  and  the  school  com- 
mittee may  determine  as  aforesaid  to  be  borne  by  the  school 
committee,  shall  be  met  by  appropriation  under  the  provisions 
of  section  one  of  this  act. 

[Section  4,  repealed  by  section  5,  chapter  267,  Special  Acts  of  1916.    See  page  253.] 

Sect.  5.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  acceptance  by 
the  city  council  of  said  city,  with  the  approval  of  the  mayor. 
[Approved  April  9,  191 4-] 

[Accepted  by  city  council  and  approved  by  mayor  July  30, 
1914.] 


CHAPTER  489  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1914. 

AN  ACT  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON 
TO  LIMIT  THE  NUMBER  OF  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  one  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  six  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "current  year",  in  the 
second  and  fifth  lines,  respectively,  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof,  in  each  case,  the  words: — year  nineteen  hundred 
and  six, — by  striking  out  the  words  "the  current",  in  the 
tenth  line,  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  word: — said, — 
by  striking  out  the  word  "shall",  in  the  eleventh  line,  and 
inserting  in  place  thereof  the  word: — may, — by  inserting 
after  the  word  "elect",  in  the  same  line,  the  words: — not 
more  than, — by  striking  out  the  words  "or  of  assistant 
superintendent",  in  the  fourteenth  line, — by  striking  out  the 
words  "or  vacancies",  in  the  fifteenth  line,  and  by  inserting 
after  the  word  "term",  in  the  sixteenth  line,  the  words: — 
and  if  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  office  of  assistant  super- 
intendent, the  school  committee  may  fill  such  vacancy  for 
the  unexpired  term, — so  as  to  read  as  follows: — Section  1. 
The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston,  in  the  year  nine- 
teen hundred  and  six,  and  in  each  sixth  year  thereafter,  shall 
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elect  a  superintendent  of  schools,  who  shall  hold  office  for  the 
term  of  six  years  from  the  first  day  of  September  in  said 
year.  In  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  six  the  school  com- 
mittee shall  elect  six  assistant  superintendents,  one  of  whom 
shall  hold  office  for  one  year,  one  for  two  years,  one  for  three 
years,  one  for  four  years,  one  for  five  years  and  one  for  six 
years,  all  of  said  terms  to  begin  on  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber in  said  year ;  and  thereafter  said  committee  may  annually 
elect  not  more  than  one  assistant  superintendent  for  the  term 
of  six  years  from  the  first  day  of  September  in  the  year  of  his 
election.  If  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent the  school  committee  shall  fill  such  vacancy  for  the 
unexpired  term,  and  if  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  office  of 
assistant  superintendent,  the  school  committee  may  fill  such 
vacancy  for  the  unexpired  term.  The  school  committee 
shall  define  the  duties  and  fix  the  compensation  of  the  super- 
intendent and  assistant  superintendents,  and  may  remove 
them,  or  any  of  them,  for  cause.  The  superintendent  and 
assistant  superintendents  shall  constitute  a  board,  to  be 
known  as  the  board  of  superintendents.  The  superintendent 
shall,  when  present,  preside  at  the  meetings  of  said  board. 
Said  board  shall  have  all  the  powers  and  duties  now  or 
hereafter  conferred  or  imposed  by  law  upon  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  said  city.  No  member  of  either  branch  of  the 
city  council  or  of  the  school  committee  shall  hold  the  office  of 
superintendent  or  assistant  superintendent,  and  no  member 
of  either  branch  of  the  city  council  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
school  committee. 

Sect.  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

[Approved  May  7,  1914.] 


CHAPTER  494  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1914. 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  THAT  CERTAIN  TEACHERS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  T/HE 
CITY  OF  BOSTON  MAY  BECOME  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STATE 
TEACHERS'  RETIREMENT  ASSOCIATION. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Teachers  employed  by  the  city  of  Boston  prior 
to  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  in 
schools  operating  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  four  hundred 
and  seventy-one  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
eleven  and  of  chapter  eight  hundred  and  five  of  the  acts  of 
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the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  may  become  members 
of  the  teachers'  retirement  association,  as  established  by  chap- 
ter eight  hundred  and  thirty-two  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  three  of  said  chapter;  and  all  teach- 
ers employed  in  the  said  schools  for  the  first  time  after  the 
first  day  of  July,  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  shall  thereby 
become  members  of  the  said  retirement  association  as  pre- 
scribed by  paragraph  (1)  of  said  section  three. 

[Section  1,  amended  by  chapter  50,  Acts  of  1920.    See  page  263.] 

Sect.  2.  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  three  of  said  chapter 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-two  shall  not  be  construed  as  apply- 
ing to  the  teachers  described  in  section  one  of  this  act. 

Sect.  3.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

[Approved  May  11,  1914.] 


CHAPTER  738  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1914. 

AN  ACT  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  DISCIPLINARY  DAY 
SCHOOLS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON  AND  THE  ABOLITION  OF 
THE  PARENTAL  SCHOOL  OF  SAID  CITY. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston 
may  establish  and  maintain  one  or  more  disciplinary  day 
schools  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  children  who  are 
habitual  truants,  absentees  or  school  offenders  as  defined  in 
sections  three,  four  and  five  of  chapter  forty-six  of  the 
Revised  Laws  as  amended  by  chapter  three  hundred  and 
thirty  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  three  and 
by  chapter  two  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  four,  and  by  section  six,  seven  and 
eight,  respectively,  of  chapter  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
nifie  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen. 

Sect  2.  The  board  of  schoolhouse  commissioners  of  the 
city  of  Boston  may  erect  and  furnish  such  school  buildings 
upon  land  now  owned  by  the  city  and  now  used  for  school 
purposes  or  otherwise,  or  said  board  of  schoolhouse  commis- 
sioners may  cause  to  be  taken,  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
land  is  taken  for  school  purposes,  land  in  said  city  to  be  occu- 
pied by  said  school  buildings  and  shall  construct  and  furnish 
such  school  buildings  thereon. 
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Sect.  3.  The  school  committee  may  adopt  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  supervision  and  direction  of  such  schools, 
and  may  also  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  placing 
children  in  such  schools. 

Sect.  4.  Any  attendance  officer  may  apprehend  and  take 
to  any  such  school  without  a  warrant  any  habitual  truant, 
absentee  or  school  offender  who  has  been  placed  in  such 
school  under  rules  and  regulations  established  by  the  school 
committee  relating  thereto. 

Sect.  5.  Every  person  having  under  his  control  a  child 
placed  in  any  such  school  shall  cause  him  to  attend  school  as 
provided  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school  committee, 
and  if  he  fails  to  cause  such  child  so  to  attend  school  he  shall, 
upon  complaint  of  an  attendance  officer  and  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  ten  dollars. 
Whoever  induces  or  attempts  to  induce  a  child  to  absent  him- 
self from  any  such  school,  or  employs  or  harbors  a  child  while 
such  school  is  in  session,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  twenty  dollars. 

Sect.  6.  An  inmate  of  any  such  school  who  persistently 
violates  the  reasonable  regulations  thereof,  or  who  is  gen- 
erally of  indecent  or  immoral  conduct,  or  who  otherwise 
grossly  misbehaves,  so  as  to  render  himself  an  unfit  subject  to 
attend  such  school,  may,  upon  complaint  by  an  attendance 
officer  or  by  the  officer  in  control  of  such  school  and  conviction 
thereof,  if  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  be  committed  to  the 
Suffolk  School  for  Boys:  provided,  however,  that  in  no  case 
shall  the  sentence  be  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  years. 

[See  chapter  173,  Acts  of  1921,  page  270.] 

Sect.  7.  All  children  confined  in  the  parental  school  of  the 
city  of  Boston  at  the  date  when  the  schools  herein  provided 
for  are  established  shall  be  transferred  to  the  schools  estab- 
lished by  this  act,  and  shall  thereafter  be  required  to  attend 
such  schools  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school 
committee. 

Sect.  8.  One  year  after  the  completion  and  opening  of 
the  schools  provided  for  in  this  act,  the, city  of  Boston  is 
hereby  authorized  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  or  to  transfer 
to  any  department  of  the  city,  to  be  used  for  municipal 
purposes,  the  land  and  buildings  now  occupied  by  the  said 
parental  school.  Upon  the  sale  or  transfer  of  the  property 
the  parental  school  of  the  city  of  Boston  shall  be  abolished, 
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and  said  city  of  Boston  and  the  county  of  Suffolk  shall  there- 
after be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  all  laws  relating  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  county  training  school. 

Sect.  9  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  relating  to  the  commit- 
ment of  children  to  the  parental  school  of  the  city  of  Boston 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Se£t.  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  when  the  schools  herein 
provided  for  are  ready  for  occupancy.  The  school  committee 
shall  notify  the  mayor  thereof,  and  the  mayor  may  then  issue 
his  proclamation  establishing  such  schools  as  disciplinary  day 
schools. 

[Approved  July  2,  1914>] 


CHAPTER  189  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1915. 

AN  ACT  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON 
TO  CONDUCT  COURSES  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TEACHERS. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston 
may  conduct  courses  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  or 
others  in  its  service,  or  for  the  training  and  qualification  of 
persons  who  are  or  may  become  candidates  for  positions  as 
teachers  in  special  schools  or  subjects.  The  committee  may 
employ  such  persons  as  it  deems  expedient  in  connection  with 
the  said  courses,  and  may  fix  their  compensation. 

Sect.  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

[Approved  March  22, 1915.] 


CHAPTER  304  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1915. 

AN  ACT  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PAYMENT  OF  PENSIONS  TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
TEACHING  AND  SUPERVISING  STAFF  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE 

CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Sections  four  and  six  of  chapter  five  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
eight,  as  amended  by  sections  two  and  three  of  chapter  six 
hundred  and  seventeen  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  ten,  are  hereby  further  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  "five,"  wherever  it  occurs  in  said  sections,  and  inserting 
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in  place  thereof  the  word: — seven, — and  by  striking  out  the 
words  "purposes  contemplated  by  this  act",  in  the  fifth  line  of 
said  section  four,  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  words: — 
purpose  of  paying  pensions  at  the  rates  already  established 
by  section  seven  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  eighty-nine  of  the 
acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  as  amended  by 
section  three  of  chapter  six  hundred  and  seventeen  of  the  acts 
of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  ten, — so  as  to  read  as  fol- 
lows:— Section  4-  In  addition  to  the  amount  which  the  school 
committee  is  now  authorized  by  law  to  appropriate  for  the 
support  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, it  shall  annually  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
pensions  at  the  rates  already  established  by  section  seven  of 
chapter  five  hundred  and  eighty-nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  as  amended  by  section  three  of 
chapter  six  hundred  and  seventeen  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  and  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it 
makes  appropriations  for  other  school  purposes,  the  sum  of 
seven  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  on 
which  the  appropriations  of  the  city  council  of  the  city  are 
based,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
permanent  pension  fund  such  portions  of  the  proceeds  of  said 
seven  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation 
aforesaid  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  school  committee,  will  not 
be  needed  for  the  purpose  of  paying  pensions  to  teachers  dur- 
ing that  year.  Accrued  interest  not  expended  during  any 
year  shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of  pensions  during 
any  subsequent  year.  Section  6.  The  total  amount  of  pen- 
sions payable  hereunder  in  any  one  year  shall  not  exceed  the 
proceeds  of  the  said  seven  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dol- 
lars of  the  valuation  aforesaid,  together  with  the  accrued  in- 
terest of  the  permanent  fund.  In  case  the  amount  available 
in  any  one  year  under  this  act  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  pen- 
sions that  have  been  granted,  the  amount  so  available  shall  be 
divided  pro  rata  among  those  to  whom  pensions  have  been 
or  may  be  granted  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  the  pension 
each  is  then  receiving:  provided,  that  in  no  case,  nor  in  any 
year,  shall  the  pension  of  any  person  retired  after  thirty 
years  of  service  be  less  than  three  hundred  and  twelve  dollars. 

[Section  1  amended  by  chapter  206,  Special  Acts  of  1919.    See  page  256.] 

Sect.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  limit  of  the 
amount  of  taxes  on  property  in  the  city  of  Boston  is  increased 
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two  cents  on  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  upon 
which  the  appropriations  by  the  city  council  of  the  city  are 
based. 

Sect  3.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 
[Approved  April  27,  WIS.] 


CHAPTER  S6  OF  THE  SPECIAL  ACTS  OF  1916. 

AN  ACT  RELATIVE  TO  THE  USE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PROPERTY  OF  THE 
CITY  OF  BOSTON  FOR  SOCIAL,  CIVIC  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  one  of  chapter  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
twelve,  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "that 
no  admission  fee  is  charged  and",  in  the  tenth  line,  so  as  to 
read  as  follows: — Section  1.  For  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  usefulness  of  the  public  school  property  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  the  school  committee  of  that  city  may  conduct  such 
educational  and  recreative  activities  in  or  upon  school  prop- 
erty under  its  control,  and  shall  allow  the  use  thereof  by  in- 
dividuals and  associations,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
school  committee  may  establish,  for  such  educational,  recre- 
ative, social,  civic,  philanthropic  and  similar  purposes  as  the 
committee  may  deem  to  be  for  the  interest  of  the  community: 
provided,  that  such  use  shall  not  interfere  or  be  inconsistent 
with  the  use  of  the  premises  for  school  purposes. 

Sect  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

[Approved  February  16,  1916.] 


CHAPTER  257  OF  THE  SPECIAL  ACTS  OF  1916. 

AN  ACT  RELATIVE  TO  THE  RETIREMENT  OF  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 

CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston 
may  retire,  with  an  annual  pension,  any  janitor  or  attendance 
officer  in  the  service  of  the  schools  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  sixty  years,  after  completing  a  period  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five  years  in  the  said  service,  and  who  has  become 
physically  incapacitated.   Such  pension  shall  be   equal  to 
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one-half  the  compensation  to  which  the  pensioner  would  have 
been  entitled  for  full  employment  during  the  last  year  of  his 
service,  but  in  no  case  shall  it  exceed  three  hundred  and  sixty 
dollars  a  year. 

[Section  1  amended  by  chapter  146,  Special  Acts  of  1917.    See  page  254..] 

Sect.  2.  The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston  may 
annually  allot  from  its  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the 
public  schools  the  amount  necessary  to  provide  the  pensions 
authorized  by  section  one  of  this  act. 

Sect.  3.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

[Approved  April  15,  WW.] 

(For  retirement  of  veterans  in  the  employ  of  the  School 
Committee,  see  chapter  113,  Acts  of  1911,  as  amended  by 
chapter  395,  Acts  of  1912,  and  chapter  313,  Acts  of  1913.) 


CHAPTER  267  OF  THE  SPECIAL  ACTS  OF  1916. 

AN  ACT  RELATIVE  TO  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON  AND  TO  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FROM  TAXES  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  one  of  chapter  four  hundred  of  the 
acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  as 
amended  by  section  one  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  by 
section  one  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  seventy  of  the  acts 
of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  by  section  one  of 
chapter  two  hundred  and  five  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  six,  by  section  one  of  chapter  three  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  ninteen  hundred  and 
nine,  by  section  one  of  chapter  seven  hundred  and  eight  of 
the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven  and  by  sec- 
tion one  of  chapter  six  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  acts  of  the 
year  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  is  hereby  further  amended 
by  striking  out  the  said  section  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
the  following: — Section  1.  The  school  committee  of  the  city 
of  Boston  may  in  each  year,  by  vote  of  four-fifths  of  all  its 
members,  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  make  an  appropriation  in 
one  sum  for  constructing  and  furnishing  new  school  buildings, 
including  the  taking  of  land  therefor  and  for  school  yards, 
and  the  preparing  of  school  yards  for  use,  and  may  also  make 
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an  appropriation  in  one  sum  for  repairs  and  alterations  of 
school  buildings,  and  furniture  therefor,  and  may  make  such 
other  appropriations  by  items  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools  as  it  deems  necessary.  The  total  amount  thus  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  public  schools  of  the  city  and  their  sup- 
port, in  addition  to  the  money  which  may  be  given  therefor, 
the  income  collected,  the  balance  of  appropriations  of  pre- 
ceding years,  and  the  money  which  may  be  authorized  by  acts 
of  the  general  court  passed  prior  to  the  year  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  and  not  repealed,  shall  not  exceed  the  fol- 
lowing sum,  to  wit: — for  each  financial  year,  beginning  on 
the  first  day  of  February,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen,  four 
dollars  and  thirty-five  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars 
of  the  valuation  on  which  the  appropriations  of  the  city 
council  are  based;  and  the  amounts  which  may  so  be  raised 
shall  be  appropriated  by  the  school  committee  as  aforesaid 
and  shall  be  a  part  of  and  shall  be  met  by  taxes  within  the 
tax  limit ;  and  of  said  amounts  not  more  than  sixty  cents  upon 
every  such  one  thousand  dollars  shall  be  appropriated  solely 
for  new  school  buildings,  lands,  yards  and  furnishings  as  afore- 
said, and  not  more  than  thirty-five  cents  upon  every  such  one 
thousand  dollars  shall  be  appropriated  solely  for  repairs  and 
alterations  of  school  buildings  and  for  furniture  therefor, 
including  all  necessary  means  and  appliances  for  protection 
against  fire. 

[Section  1  repealed  by  chapter  266,  Special  Acts  of  1919.    See  page  256.] 

Sect.  2.  The  taxes  assessed  in  the  city  of  Boston  on  prop- 
erty as  provided  by  section  fifty-three  of  Part  I.  of  chapter 
four  hundred  and  ninety  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  nine,  as  amended  by  section  one  of  chapter  five 
hundred  and  twenty-one  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  ten  and  by  section  eighteen  of  chapter  seven  hun- 
drd  and  nineteen  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred 
and  thirteen,  and  as  provided  by  section  two  of  chapter  one 
hundred  and  eighty-four  and  by  section  two  of  chapter  three 
hundred  and  four  of  the  Special  Acts  of  the  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  fifteen,  shall  not  exceed  eleven  dollars  and  two 
cents,  instead  of  the  amount  provided  for  by  said  acts;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  an  additional  amount  may  be  assessed 
whenever  authorized  by  the  general  court  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion and  repair  of  highways  in  said  city. 

[See,  also,  chapter  132,  Special  Acts  of  1918.] 
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Sect.  3.  Chapter  three  hundred  and  thirty-one  of  the  acts 
of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  section  one  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the 
following: — Section  1.  The  school  committee  of  the  city  of 
Boston  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  site  for  an  administra- 
tion building  and  constructing  and  furnishing  such  building, 
may  appropriate  by  loan  inside  the  debt  limit  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Sect.  4.  Said  chapter  three  hundred  and  thirty-one  is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  section  three  and  inserting  in 
place  thereof  the  following: — Section  3.  The  school  com- 
mittee shall  sell  the  estate  on  Mason  street  now  occupied  by 
said  committee  for  office  and  other  purposes.  The  proceeds 
of  such  sale  and  of  all  sales  hereafter  made  of  school  land  or 
buildings  shall  be  paid  into  the  city  treasury  and  applied  to  the 
cancellation  or  reduction  of  debt  incurred  for  school  purposes 
or  for  the  administration  building  and  the  land  used  therefor, 
or  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  sinking  fund 
charges  of  the  said  debt. 

[Section  4  amended  by  chapter  206,  Special  Acts  of  1919.  See  page  256.  See,  also, 
chapter  524,  Acts  of  1920,  page  266.] 

Sect.  5.  Chapter  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  acts  of 
the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  seven1,  and  section  four  of 
chapter  three  hundred  and  thirty-one  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen2  are  hereby  repealed,  and  the 
borrowing  capacity  of  the  city  of  Boston  within  the  statutory 
limit  of  indebtedness  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Sect.  6.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

[Approved  April  24,  1916.] 

[Amended  by  chapter  132,  Special  Acts  of  1918.] 

*An  Act  Relative  to  the  Construction  of  Schoolhouses  in  the  City  of  Boston. 
2An  Act  to  Provide  for  a  School  Administration  Building  in  the  City  of  Boston. 


CHAPTER  289  OF  THE  SPECIAL  ACTS  OF  1916. 

AN  ACT  RELATIVE  TO  THE  DISPOSITION  OF  SUMS  PAYABLE  TO  THE  CITY 
OF  BOSTON  BY  THE  COMMONWEALTH  IN  REIMBURSEMENT  FOR 
CERTAIN  PENSIONS  PAID  BY  THE  CITY  TO  RETIRED  TEACHERS. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,  as  follows: 
^  Section  1.    The  sums  payable  by  the  commonwealth  to  the 
city  of  Boston  under  the  provisions  of  section  thirteen  of  chap- 
ter eight  hundred  and  thirty-two  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nine- 
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teen  hundred  and  thirteen,  being  an  act  to  establish  a  retire- 
ment system  for  public  school  teachers,  as  reimbursement  for 
certain  pensions  paid  by  the  city  to  retired  school  teachers, 
shall  be  paid  into  the  current  pension  fund  held  by  the  school 
committee  of  the  city  of  Boston  and  used  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  eighty-nine  of  the 
acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  eight. 

Sect.  2.  This  act  shall  take  full  effect  upon  its  acceptance 
by  the  city  council  of  the  city  of  Boston  with  the  approval 
of  the  mayor. 

[Approved  May  2,  WW.] 

[Approved  by  the  city  council  April  23,  1917,  approved  by 
the  mayor  May  7,  1917.] 


CHAPTER  146  OF  THE  SPECIAL  ACTS  OF  1917. 

AN  ACT  RELATIVE  TO  THE  RETIREMENT  OF  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 

CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,  as  follows: 

Section  one  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: — 
and  in  the  case  of  a  janitor  the  rate  of  pension  shall  be  based 
upon  his  net  compensation  as  determined  by  the  school  com- 
mittee,— so  as  to  read  as  follows: — Section  1.  The  school 
committee  of  the  city  of  Boston  may  retire,  with  an  annual 
pension,  any  janitor  or  attendance  officer  in  the  service  of 
the  schools  who  has  reached  the  age  of  sixty  years,  after  com- 
pleting a  period  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  years  in  the  said 
service,  and  who  has  become  physically  incapacitated.  Such 
pension  shall  be  equal  to  one-half  the  compensation  to  which 
the  pensioner  would  have  been  entitled  for  full  employment 
during  the  last  year  of  his  service,  but  in  no  case  shall  it  exceed 
three  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  a  year,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
janitor  the  rate  of  pension  shall  be  based  upon  his  net  com- 
pensation as  determined  by  the  school  committee. 

[Approved  February  28,  1917.] 
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CHAPTER  327  OF  THE  SPECIAL  ACTS  OF  1917. 

AN  ACT  TO  EXEMPT  FROM  TAXATION  THE  PENSION  AND  ANNUITY  FUNDS 
FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON 
AND  THE  PENSIONS  AND  ANNUITIES  PAID  THEREFROM. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  pension  and  annuity  funds  provided  for 
the  public  school  teachers  in  the  city  of  Boston  by  chapter 
two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nine- 
teen hundred,  and  by  chapter  five  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  and  all 
acts  in  amendment  thereof,  so  "far  as  the  same  are  invested  in 
personal  property,  and  the  pensions  or  annuities  paid  from 
said  funds  to  the  beneficiaries  thereunder  shall  be  exempt 
from  taxation.  The  provisions  of  chapter  two  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  of  the  General  Acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred 
and  sixteen1  shall  not  apply  to  the  pensions  and  annuity  funds 
aforesaid,  nor  to  the  pensions  or  annuities  paid  therefrom. 

Sect.  2.    This  act  shall  effect  upon  its  passage. 

[Approved  May  Uh  1917.] 

1An  Act  to  Impose  a  Tax  Upon  the  Income  Received  from  Certain  Forms  of  Intangible 
Property  and  from  Trades  and  Professions. 


CHAPTER  199  OF  THE  SPECIAL  ACTS  OF  1919. 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  A  PUBLIC  LATIN  SCHOOL  IN  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  constructing  and  furnishing  a  public 
Latin  school  in  that  city,  may  appropriate  a  sum  not  exceeding 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  treasurer  of 
the  city  shall  issue  and  sell  bonds  of  the  city  to  such  an  amount 
as  the  school  committee  shall  appropriate  under  this  act  for 
the  said  purposes.  The  proceeds  shall  be  expended  by  the 
board  of  schoolhouse  commissioners  of  the  city  in  accordance, 
with  chapter  four  hundred  and  seventy-three  of  the  acts  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  one  and  any  amendments  thereof. 

Sect.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  acceptance  by 
the  mayor,  city  council  and  school  committee  of  said  city, 
provided  such  acceptance  occurs  prior  to  the  thirty-first  day 
of  December  of  the  current  year. 

[Approved  June  10,  1919.] 

[Accepted  by  the  school  committee  July  14,  1919;  accepted 
by  the  city  council  July  28,  1919;  accepted  by  the  mavor 
July  30,  1919.] 
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CHAPTER  206  OF  THE  SPECIAL  ACTS  OF  1919. 

AN  ACT  TO  REGULATE  APPROPRIATIONS  BY  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  OF 
THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows*: 

Section  1.  The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston 
may  annually,  beginning  with  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
nineteen,  by  vote  of  four-fifths  of  all  its  members,  taken  by 
yeas  and  nays,  make  appropriations  by  items,  which  items 
may  be  subdivided  as  the  committee  may  determine,  which 
shall  be  included  within  the  tax  limits  of  the  said  city  for 
municipal  purposes,  as  established  by  law,  and  by  section  ten 
of  this  act,  and  shall  not  exceed  the  sums  stated  herein  upon 
each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  on  which  the 
appropriations  of  the  city  council  are  based,  and  shall  be  in 
addition  to  the  money  which  may  be  given  therefor,  the  in- 
come collected  and  the  balance  of  appropriations  of  preceding 
years,  as  follows: — 

(a.)  For  general  school  purposes;  for  the  financial  year 
ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred 
and  twenty,  four  dollars  and  eleven  cents;  for  the  financial 
year  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one,  and  for  each  financial  year  thereafter, 
four  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents. 

(6.)  For  the  construction  and  furnishing  of  new  school 
buildings  both  temporary  and  permanent,  including  the 
taking  of  land  therefor,  and  for  school  yards,  and  the  preparing 
of  school  yards  for  use,  and  for  the  rent  of  hired  school 
accommodations:  for  the  financial  year  ending  on  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  sixty-five 
cents;  for  the  financial  year  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of 
January,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one,  and  for  each 
financial  year  thereafter,  sixty-eight  cents. 

(c.)  For  the  alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  and 
for  furniture,  fixtures,  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and 
for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving 
existing  school  yards:  for  the  financial  year  ending  on  the 
thirty-first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty, 
and  for  each  financial  year  thereafter,  thirty-five  cents. 

(d.)  For  organizing  and  conducting  physical  training  and 
exercises,  athletics,  sports,  games  and  play,  and  for  provid- 
ing apparatus,  equipment    and   facilities    for    the  same  in 
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buildings,  yards,  and  playgrounds  under  the  control  of  said 
committee,  or  upon  any  other  land  which  the  committee  may 
have  the  right  to  use  for  this  purpose  under  the  provisions  of 
chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  of  the  acts  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  seven:  for  the  financial  year  ending  on  the 
thirty-first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty, 
and  for  each  financial  year  thereafter,  eight  cents. 

(e.)  For  the  employment  of  one  supervising  female  nurse, 
and  so  many  district  female  nurses  as,  in  the  opinion  of  said 
committee,  are  necessary  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
chapter  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  of  the  acts  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  seven,  and  for  the  employment  of  such  number 
of  school  physicians  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  may 
be  necessary,  and  for  the  care  of  teeth  of  school  children :  for 
the  financial  year  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  January, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  and  for  each  financial  year 
thereafter,  six  cents. 

(/.)  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  educational  and  recrea- 
tive activities  in  or  upon  school  property  under  the  control  of 
said  committee,  and  the  use  thereof  by  individuals  and  asso- 
ciations in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  one 
hundred  and  ninety-five  of  the  acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
twelve,  and  chapter  eighty-six  of  the  Special  Acts  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  sixteen;  for  the  financial  year  ending  on  the 
thirty-first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  and 
for  each  financial  year  thereafter,  two  cents. 

(g.)  For  the  payment  of  pensions  to  members  of  the 
teaching  or  supervising  staff  of  the  public  schools  of  said  city, 
and  to  persons  who  were  annuitants  of  the  Boston  Teachers' 
Retirement  Fund  at  the  time  when  chapter  five  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  of  the  acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  eight  took 
effect,  and  other  teachers  who  had  retired  prior  to  said  time, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  chapter  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine,  chapter  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
of  the  acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  chapter  six  hundred 
and  seventeen  of  the  acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  and 
chapter  five  hundred  and  sixty-nine  of  the  acts  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  twelve,  and  acts  in  amendment  thereof,  and  of 
this  act:  for  the  financial  year  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day 
of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  and  for  each  finan- 
cial year  thereafter,  seven  cents. 

(h)    For  promoting  the  Americanization  and  better  training 
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for  citizenship  of  foreign-born  persons:  for  the  financial  year 
ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred 
and  twenty,  and  for  each  financial  year  thereafter,  two  cents. 

(i.)  For  vocational  guidance:  for  the  financial  year  ending 
on  the  thirty-first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  for  each  financial  year  thereafter,  two  cents. 

If  the  school  committee  shall  fail  to  appropriate  the  full 
amount  which  it  is  authorized  to  appropriate  for  items  (d), 
(e),  (/),  (h),  (i),  or  any  one  of  them,  in  any  year,  it  may  cor- 
respondingly increase  the  appropriation  which  it  is  authorized 
to  make  under  item  (a). 

[Section  1  amended  by  chapter  249,  Special  Acts  of  1919 ;  by  chapter  524,  Acts  of 
1920  ;  by  chapter  641,  Acts  of  1920  ;  and  by  chapter  488,  Acts  of  1923.  See  pages  262, 
266,  268,  272.] 

Sect.  2.  The  votes  of  the  school  committee  making  appro- 
priations as  aforesaid  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as 
orders  or  votes  of  the  city  council  appropriating  money,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  provisions  of  law  in  respect  to 
approval  by  the  mayor,  except  that  a  vote  of  four  of  the 
members  of  the  school  committee,  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 
shall  be  necessary  to  pass  such  appropriations  over  the  veto 
of  the  mayor. 

Sect.  3.  After  an  order  or  vote  of  the  school  committee 
making  an  appropriation  shall  have  gone  into  effect,  the  ag- 
gregate amount  so  appropriated  shall  be  certified  by  the  school 
committee  to  the  board  of  assessors,  and  shall  be  included  by 
the  assessors  in  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  taxation  in  the 
said  city  for  the  year  for  which  the  appropriation  is  made. 

Sect.  4.  Any  balance  of  an  appropriation  so  made  by  the 
school  committee  remaining  unexpended  at  the  close  of  any 
financial  year,  and  not  needed  to  carry  out  the  requirements 
of  any  statute,  gift,  trust,  or  special  appropriation,  shall  be 
added  to  the  'amount  which  the  school  committee  is  hereby 
authorized  to  appropriate  for  the  financial  year  next  ensuing. 

Sect.  5.  Chapter  five  hundred  and  eighty-nine  of  the  acts 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  as  amended  by  section  two  of 
chapter  six  hundred  and  seventeen  of  the  acts  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  ten,  and  by  section  one  of  chapter  three  hundred 
and  four  of  the  Special  Acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen, 
is  hereby  further  amended  by  striking  out  section  four  and 
substituting  the  following: — Section  4-  Accrued  interest  not 
expended  during  any  year  shall  be  available  for  the  payment 
of  pensions  during  any  subsequent  year. 
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Sect.  6.  Said  chapter  five  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  as 
amended  by  section  three  of  said  chapter  six  hundred  and 
seventeen  and  by  section  one  of  chapter  three  hundred  and 
four  of  the  Special  Acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  is 
hereby  further  amended  by  striking  out  sections  six  and  seven, 
and  substituting  the  following: — Sectioji  6.  In  case  the 
amount  available  in  any  one  year  under  this  act  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  pensions  that  have  been  granted,  the  amount 
so  available  shall  be  divided  pro  rata  among  those  to  whom 
pensions  have  been  or  may  be  granted  on  the  basis  of  the 
amount  of  the  pension  which  each  is  then  receiving:  provided , 
that  in  no  case,  nor  in  any  year,  shall  the  pension  of  any  per- 
son retired  after  thirty  years  of  service  be  less  than  three 
hundred  and  twelve  dollars.  Section  7.  The  school  com* 
mittee  of  said  city,  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  its  members, 
may  retire  with  a  pension  any  member  of  the  teaching  or 
supervising  staff  who  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  sixty-five 
years,  and  also  any  member  of  the  teaching  or  supervising 
staff  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  school  committee,  is  incapaci- 
tated for  further  efficient  service.  If  a  person  so  retired  has 
been  employed  in  teaching  or  supervising  in  public  day 
schools  for  a  period  aggregating  thirty  years  or  more,  ten 
years  of  which  shall  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  school 
committee  of  the  city  of  Boston,  such  person  shall  receive  an 
annual  pension  at  the  rate  of  one  third  of  the  annual  salary- 
paid  to  him  or  her  at  the  time  of  retirement:  provided,  that 
in  no  case  shall  the  pension  of  any  person  so  retired  after 
thirty  years  of  service  be  less  than  three  hundred  and  twelve 
dollars  nor  more  than  six  hundred  dollars.  If  a  person  so 
retired  has  been  employed  in  teaching  or  supervising  in  pub- 
lic day  schools  for  a  period  aggregating  less  than  thirty  years, 
ten  years  of  which  shall  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  school 
committee  of  the  city  of  Boston,  such  person  shall  receive  an 
annual  pension  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  pension 
provided  for  on  retirement  after  thirty  years  of  service  as 
the  total  number  of  years  of  service  of  such  person  bears  to 
thirty  years.  The  pension  of  any  teacher  retired  because  of 
incapacity  shall  terminate  if,  and  when,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  school  committee  such  person's  incapacity  shall  have 
ceased  and  he  or  she  shall  have  been  tendered  a  reappoint- 
ment in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston.  In  deter- 
mining the  aggregate  length  of  service  of  any  person  retired 
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under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  any  period  of  leave  of  absence 
under  salary  shall  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  an  equal 
amount  of  teaching  service.  The  treasurer  of  the  city  of 
Boston  shall  pay  pensions  under  this  act  in  accordance  with 
monthly  pay  rolls  prepared  and  certified  to  by  the  school 
committee.  The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston 
shall  establish  a  schedule  of  pensions  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  The  pensions  of  persons  already 
retired  under  the  provisions  of  said  chapter  five  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  shall  be  re-established  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  to  date  from  the  first  day  of  the  calendar 
month  next  following  the  passage  of  this  act;  provided, 
further,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  decrease 
the  amount  of  any  pension  now  being  paid  to  any  person  under 
the  several  acts  applying  to  the  teaching  or  supervising  staff 
in  the  city  of  Boston. 

Sect.  7.  The  proceeds  of  any  sale  of  school  lands  or  build- 
ings shall  be  held  in  the  city  treasury,  and  used  only  for  the 
purchase  of  land,  or  for  the  construction  of  buildings  for  school 
purposes  when  appropriated  by  the  school  committee  for  that 
purpose,  but  shall  not  so  be  used  without  the  written  approval 
of  the  mayor  given  in  each  specific  case.  The  proceeds  shall 
be  expended  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter 
four  hundred  and  eight  of  the  acts  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-five,  and  acts  in  amendment  thereof  and  in  addition 
thereto. 

Sect.  8.  Chapter  three  hundred  and  thirty-one  of  the 
acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  as  amended  by  section 
four  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  of  the  Special 
Acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen,  is  hereby  further 
amended  by  striking  out  section  three  and  substituting  the 
following: — Section  8.  The  school  committee  shall  sell  the 
estate  on  Mason  street  now  occupied  by  it  for  office  and  other 
purposes/and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  shall  be  paid  into  the 
city  treasury  and  applied  to  the  cancellation  or  reduction  of 
debt  incurred  for  school  purposes,  or  for  the  administration 
building  and  the  land  used  therefor,  or  to  the  payment  of 
interest  and  sinking  fund  charges  of  the  said  debt. 

Sect.  9.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  impair 
the  validity  or  to  prevent  the  issue  of  negotiable  bonds  of  the 
city  of  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  site  for  an  admin- 
istration building  and  for  constructing  and  furnishing  such 
building,  under  the  provisions  of  section  two  of  chapter  four 
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hundred  and  fifty  of  the  acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  seven 
and  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  thirty-one  of  the  acts  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  as  amended  by  section  three 
of  chapter  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  of  the  Special  Acts 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen,  and  orders  passed  by  the 
school  committee  in  pursuance  of  said  acts. 

Sect  10.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  limit  of  the 
amount  of  taxes  on  property  in  the  city  of  Boston  is  increased 
in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  aiijd  nineteen,  eighty-eight  cents, 
and  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty  and  in  each  year 
thereafter  one  dollar  and  eighteen  cents  on  each  one  thousand 
dollars  of  the  valuation  upon  which  the  appropriations  of  the 
city  council  of  the  city  of  Boston  are  based. 

[Section  10  amended  by  chapter  249,  Special  Acts  of  1919.  See  page  262.  So  much 
as  is  inconsistent  with  chapter  524.  Acts  of  1920,  is  repealed.    See  page  266.] 

Sect.  11.  The  following  acts  and  parts  of  acts  are  hereby 
repealed:  chapter  four  hundred  of  the  acts  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight,  as  amended  by  chapter  four  hundred 
and  forty-eight  of  the  acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  by 
chapter  one  hundred  and  seventy  of  the  acts  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  three,  by  chapter  two  hundred  and  five  of  the 
acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  by  chapter  three  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  of  the  acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  by 
chapter  seven  hundred  and  eight  of  the  acts  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  eleven,  by  chapter  six  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the 
acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  and  by  section  one  of 
chapter  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  of  the  Special  Acts  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen;  section  three  of  chapter  two 
hundred  and  ninety-five  of  the  acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
seven;  section  three  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
of  the  acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  seven  ;  section  two  of 
chapter  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  of  the  acts  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  twelve;  and  chapter  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  of  the  Special  Acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen. 

Sect.  12.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  a  repeal 
of  section  two  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen. 

Sect.  13.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  acceptance  by 
the  mayor,  the  city  council,  and  the  school  committee  of  the 
city  of  Boston. 

[Approved  June  14,  1919.] 

[Accepted  by  school  committee  June  23,  1919;  accepted  by 
city  council  July  7,  1919;  accepted  by  mayor  July  14,  1919.] 
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CHAPTER  249  OF  THE  SPECIAL  ACTS  OF  1919. 

AN  ACT  RELATIVE  TO  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  SCHOOL  PURPOSES  IN  THE 

CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  jolloics: 

Section  1.  Section  one  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  six 
of  the  Special  Acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen  is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (a)  and  sub- 
stituting the  following: — (a)  For  general  school  purposes: 
for  the  financial  year  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  January, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  four  dollars  and  eleven  cents, 
and  for  each  financial  year  thereafter,  five  dollars  and  thirty- 
seven  cents. 

Sect.  2.  Said  section  one  is  hereby  further  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (d)  and  substituting  the  following: — 

(d)  For  organizing  and  conducting  physical  training  and 
exercises^  athletics,  sports,  games  and  play,  and  for  providing 
apparatus,  equipment  and  facilities  for  the  same  in  buildings, 
yards,  and  playgrounds  under  control  of  said  committee, 
or  upon  any  other  land  which  the  committee  may  have  the 
right  to  use  for  this  purpose  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
two  hundred  and  ninety-five  of  the  acts  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  seven;  for  the  financial  year  ending  on  the  thiry-first 
day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  eight  cents, 
and  for  each  financial  year  thereafter,  ten  cents. 

Sect.  3.  Said  section  one  is  hereby  further  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (e)  and  substituting  the  following: — 

(e)  For  the  employment  of  one  supervising  female  nurse, 
and  so  many  district  female  nurses  as,  in  the  opinion  of  said 
committee,  are  necessary  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  chapter  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  of  the  acts  of  nine- 
teen hundred  and  seven,  and  for  the  employment  of  such 
number  of  school  physicians  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, may  be  necessary,  and  for  the  care  of  teeth  of  school 
children;  for  the  financial  year  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day 
of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  six  cents,  and  for 
each  financial  year  thereafter,  eight  cents. 

Sect.  4.  Said  chapter  two  hundred  and  six  is  hereby 
further  amended  by  striking  out  section  ten  and  substituting 
the  following: — Section  10.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act 
the  limit  of  the  amount  of  taxes  on  property  in  the  city  .of 
Boston  is  increased  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen, 
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eighty-eight  cents,  and  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty  and  each  year  thereafter  two  dollars  and  twenty-one 
cents  on  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  upon 
which  the  appropriations  of  the  city  council  of  the  city  of 
Boston  are  based. 

Sect.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage  and 
the  school  committee  may  increase  salaries  in  accordance 
with  its  provisions  notwithstanding  the  restriction  contained 
in  the  last  sentence  of  section  five  of  chapter  two  hundred 
and  forty-one  of  the  acts  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five. 

[Approved  December  23, 1919.] 


CHAPTER  50  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1920. 

AN  ACT  RELATIVE  TO  THE  RETIREMENT  PENSIONS  OF  TEACHERS 
EMPLOYED  BY  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON  IN  CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  one  of  chapter  four  hundred  and 
ninety-four  of  the  acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen  is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  '''and  of  chapter 
eight  hundred  and  five  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  thirteen,"  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  lines,  so  as  to 
read  as  follows: — Section  1.  Teachers  employed  by  the  city 
of  Boston  prior  to  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  fourteen,  in  schools  operating  under  the  provisions 
of  chapter  four  hundred  and  seventy-one  of  the  acts  of  the 
year  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven,  may  become  members  of 
the  teachers'  retirement  association,  as  established  by  chapter 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-two  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  thirteen,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  paragraph 
(2)  of  section  three  of  said  chapter;  and  all  teachers  employed 
in  the  said  schools  for  the  first  time  after  the  first  day  of  July, 
nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  shall  thereby  become  members 
of  the  said  retirement  association  as  prescribed  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  said  section  three. 

Sect.  2.  A  teacher  now  employed  in  a  continuation 
school  conducted  under  chapter  t  three  hundred  and  eleven 
of  the  General  Acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  retirement  association  established  by 
chapter  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two  of  the  acts  of  nine- 
teen hundred  and  thirteen,  shall  by  making  application  in 
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writing  to  the  state  teachers'  retirement  board  before  July 
first,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  continue  to  be  a  member 
thereof  until  he  leaves  the  continuation  school  service. 

Sect.  3.  All  teachers  employed  by  the  city  of  Boston  in 
continuation  schools  conducted  under  said  chapter  three 
hundred  and  eleven,  shall  be  subject  to  chapter  two  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  of  the  acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  to 
chapter  five  hundred  and  eighty-nine  of  the  acts  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  eight,  except  teachers  who  under  section  two  of 
this  act  continue  to  be  members  of  the  retirement  association 
established  by  said  chapter  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two. 

Sect.  4.  Any  member  of  the  retirement  association 
established  by  said  chapter  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two 
who  becomes  subject  to  said  chapter  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  and  said  chapter  five  hundred  and  eighty  nine,  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  refund  of  his  contributions  as  provided  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  seven  of  said  chapter  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-two,  as  amended  by  section  three  of  chapter  one 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  of  the  General  Acts  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  fifteen  and  by  section  nineteen  of  chapter  two 
hundred  and  ninety-two  of  the  General  Acts  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  nineteen. 

Sect.  5.  All  service  rendered  by  a  teacher  in  a  school  es- 
tablished by  the  city  of  Boston  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
eight  hundred  and  five  of  the  acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
thirteen,  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  said  chapter  two  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  and  of  said  chapter  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine,  be  considered  as  public  school  service  rendered  to  the 
city  of  Boston. 

[Approved  February  20,  1920.] 


CHAPTER  140  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1920. 

AN  ACT  TO  ENABLE  THE  CITY  TREASURER,  CUSTODIAN  OF  THE  BOSTON 
TEACHERS'  RETIREMENT  ASSOCIATION,  TO  COLLECT  RESERVATIONS 
FROM  ALL  MEMBERS  ON  A  BASIS  OF  EQUALITY. 

_  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  five  of  chapter  two  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  of  the  acts  of  nineteen  hundred  is  hereby  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: — and  he  shall 
also  reserve  from  the  salary  of  each  teacher  who  comes  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  but  is  not  paid  in  twelve  monthly 
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payments,  the  sum  of  eighteen  dollars  a  year  in  instalments, 
according  to  a  plan  approved  by  the  board  of  trustees — 
so  as  to  read  as  follows: — Section  5.  Beginning  with  the 
monthly  payments  in  November  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred 
the  city  treasurer  of  the  city  of  Boston  shall  reserve  from  the 
salary  of  each  teacher  who  has  come  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  the  sum  of  three  dollars,  and  in  every  alternate 
monthly  payment  thereafter  shall  reserve  the  same  sum, 
and  shall  pay  the  sums  so  reserved  into  the  school  teachers' 
retirement  fund,  as  herein  provided,  and  he  shall  also  reserve 
from  the  salary  of  each  teacher  who  comes  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  but  is  not  paid  in  twelve  monthly  pay- 
ments, the  sum  of  eighteen  dollars  a  year  in  instalments-, 
according  to  a  plan  approved  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

Sect.  2.  Section  ten  of  said  chapter  two  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"three  months,"  in  the  fourth  line,  and  substituting  the  words: 
— one  year, — so  as  to  read  as  follows: — Section  10.  Any 
teacher  who  shall  have  been  a  contributing  member  for  two 
years  or  more,  who  shall  retire  from  the  service  of  the  city 
of  Boston  not  being  in  receipt  of  an  annuity,  shall,  upon  ap- 
plication within  one  year  after  date  of  such  retirement,  receive 
one  half  of  the  total  amount  paid  by  such  teacher  into  said 
fund. 

Sect.  3.  Section  eleven  of  said  chapter  two  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word 
''provisions,"  in  the  fifth  line,  the  words: — provided,  however, 
that  any  teacher  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  city  of 
Boston  on  April  seventeenth,  nineteen  hundred,  and  who 
hereafter  elects  to  come  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
shall,  prior  to  receiving  an  annuity,  pay  into  the  fund  a  sum 
sufficient  to  make  the  total  of  said  sum,  together  with  the 
interest  upon  the  reservations  from  the  salary  of  the  teacher, 
equal  to  the  entire  interest  earnings  that  would  have  accrued 
upon  the  reservations  from  the  salary  of  such  teacher  had 
the  teacher  entered  the  association  on  April  seventeenth, 
nineteen  hundred,  all  interest  to  be  computed  at  the  rate 
of  four  per  cent  a  year  and  compounded  annually, — so  as  to 
read  as  follows: — Section  11.  This  act  shall  be  binding 
upon  all  teachers  entering  the  service  of  the  city  of  Boston 
after  it  goes  into  effect,  and  upon  such  of  the  teachers  in 
the  service  of  said  city  at  the  time  of  its  enactment  as  may 
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thereafter  elect  to  come  under  its  provisions:  provided,  how- 
ever, that  any  teacher  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  city  of 
Boston  on  April  seventeenth,  nineteen  hundred,  and  who 
hereafter  elects  to  come  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
shall,  prior  to  receiving  an  annuity,  pay  into  the  fund  a  sum 
sufficient  to  make  the  total  of  said  sum,  together  with  the 
interest  upon  the  reservation  from  the  salary  of  the  teacher, 
equal  to  the  entire  interest  earnings  that  would  have  accrued 
upon  the  reservations  from  the  salary  of  such  teacher  had 
the  teacher  entered  the  association  on  April  seventeenth, 
nineteen  hundred,  all  interest  to  be  computed  at  the  rate  of 
four  per  cent  a  year  and  compounded  annually;  and  notice  in 
writing  to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  signed  by  the  teacher 
so  electing,  shall  be  conclusive  as  to  such  election. 
[Approved  March  18, 1920.1 


CHAPTER  524  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1920. 

AN  ACT  FURTHER  TO  REGULATE  APPROPRIATIONS  BY  THE  SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  one  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  six  of 
the  Special  Acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  item  (b)  and  substituting  the  follow- 
ing:— (b)  For  the  construction  and  furnishing  of  new  school 
buildings,  both  temporary  and  permanent,  including  the 
taking  of  land  therefor,  and  for  school  yards,  and  the  prepar- 
ing of  school  yards  for  use,  and  for  the  rent  of  hired  school 
accommodations :  for  the  financial  years  ending  on  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  twenty-two,  and  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty-three,  respectively,  one  dollar  and  sixty-three  cents; 
and  for  each  financial  year  thereafter  sixty-eight  cents:  pro- 
vided, that  for  the  financial  year  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day 
of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one,  a  sum  not 
exceeding  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  shall  be  set  aside  for 
and  devoted  to  meeting  the  expense  of  constructing  and 
furnishing  a  public  Latin  school  in  said  city,  which  amount 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  appropriation  authorized  by 
chapter  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  the  Special  Acts  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen;  and  provided,  further,  that 
for  the  financial  year  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  January, 
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nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two,  a  sum  not  exceeding  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  shall  be  set  aside  for  and 
devoted  to  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  site  for  an  administra- 
tion building  and  for  constructing  and  furnishing  such  build- 
ing, in  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  therefor  under  the 
provisions  of  section  two  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  seven  and  of  chapter  three 
hundred  and  thirty-one  of  the  acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
fourteen,  as  amended  by  section  three  of  chapter  two  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  of  the  Special  Acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
sixteen,  and  orders  passed  by  the  school  committee  in  pur- 
suance of  said  acts. 

Sect.  2.  Section  one  of  said  chapter  two  hundred  and  six  is 
hereby  further  amended  by  striking  out  item  (c)  and  sub- 
stituting the  following: — (c)  For  the  alteration  and  repair  of 
school  buildings  and  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for  existing 
buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school  yards:  for  the 
financial  years  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  January, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty-two,  and  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-three,  respec- 
tively, eighty-four  cents,  and  for  each  financial  year  thereafter, 
thirty-five  cents:  provided,  that  if  the  school  committee  shall 
fail  during  any  one  of  the  financial  years  ending  on  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two,  and  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty-three,  respectively,  to  appropriate  the  full  amount 
which  it  is  authorized  to  appropriate  for  this  item,  it  may  cor- 
respondingly increase  by  such  an  amount  unappropriated  in 
excess  of  thirty-five  cents  the  appropriation  which  it  is 
authorized  to  make  under  item  (£>). 

Sect.  3.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  impair 
the  validity  of  or  to  prevent  the  issue  of  negotiable  bonds  to 
meet  the  expense  of  constructing  and  furnishing  the  public 
Latin  school  in  said  city  as  provided  by  chapter  one  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  of  the  Special  Acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
nineteen. 

Sect.  4.  To  provide  for  the  increased  expenditures  author- 
ized by  chapter  two  hundred  and  six  of  the  Special  Acts  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  as  amended  by  chapter  two 
hundred  and  forty-nine  of  the  Special  Acts  of  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  nineteen,  and  for  the  increased  expenditures  author- 
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ized  by  this  act,  the  limit  of  the  amount  of  taxes  on  property 
in  the  city  of  Boston  is  hereby  increased  in  the  years  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one  and 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two  by  three  dollars  and  sixty- 
five  cents,  and  in  each  year  thereafter  by  two  dollars  and 
twenty-one  cents  on  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valua- 
tion upon  which  the  appropriations  of  the  city  council  of  the 
city  of  Boston  are  based. 

Sect.  5.  So  much  of  section  ten  of  said  chapter  two  hun- 
dred and  six,  amended  as  aforesaid,  as  is  inconsistent  herewith, 
is  hereby  repealed. 

Sect.  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  acceptance  by 
the  mayor,  the  city  council,  and  the  school  committee  of  said 
citv. 

[Approved  Maij  26, 1920.] 

[Accepted  by  the  school  committee  June  7,  1920;  accepted 
by  the  citv  council  June  21,  1920:  accepted  bv  the  mayor 
June  21.  1920.] 


CHAPTER  041  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1920. 

AX  ACT  RELATIVE  TO  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  SCHOOL  PURPOSES  IN 
THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  as  follows: 

Sectiox'  L  Section  one  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  six  of 
the  Special  Acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  as  amended 
by  section  one  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  is  hereby  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (a)  and  substituting 
the  following: — (a)  For  general  school  purposes;  for  the  finan- 
cial year  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  January,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-one,  five  dollars  and  thirty-seven  cents, 
and  for  each  financial  year  thereafter,  six  dollars  and  thirty 
cents. 

Sect.  2.  Section  one  of  said  chapter  two  hundred  and  six. 
as  amended  by  section  two  of  said  chapter  two  hundred  and 
forty-nine,  is  hereby  further  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (d)  and  substituting  the  following: — (cO  For  organizing 
and  conducting  physical  training  and  exercises,  athletics, 
sports,  games  and  play,  and  for  providing  apparatus,  equip- 
ment and  facilities  for  the  same  in  buildings,  yards,  and  play- 
grounds under  the  control  of  said  committee,  or  upon  any 
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other  land  which  the  committee  may  have  the  right  to  use  for 
this  purpose  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  two  hundred  and 
ninety-five  of  the  acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  seven ;  for  the 
financial  year  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  January,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  twenty-one.  ten  cents,  and  for  each  financial 
year  thereafter,  eleven  cents. 

Sect.  3.  Said  section  one  of  said  chapter  two  hundred  and 
six,  as  amended  by  section  three  of  said  chapter  two  hundred 
and  forty-nine,  is  hereby  further  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (e)  and  substituting  the  following: — (e)  For  the 
employment  of  one  supervising  female  nurse,  and  so  many 
district  female  nurses  as,  in  the  opinion  of  said  committee,  are 
necessary  in  accordance  with  the  provisons  of  chapter  three 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  of  the  acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
seven,  and  for  the  employment  of  such  number  of  school  phy- 
sicians as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  may  be  necessary, 
and  for  the  care  of  teeth  of  school  children;  for  the  financial 
year  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one,  eight  cents,  and  for  each  financial  year 
thereafter,  nine  cents. 

Sect.  4.  Said  section  one  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  six 
is  hereby  further  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (/)  and 
substituting  the  following: — (/)  For  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing educational  and  recreative  activities  in  or  upon  school 
property  under  the  control  of  said  committee,  and  the  use 
thereof  by  individuals  and  associations  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  of  the 
acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  and  chapter  eighty-six 
of  the  Special  Acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen ;  for  the 
financial  year  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  January,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  twenty-one,  two  cents,  and  for  each  finan- 
cial year  thereafter,  three  cents. 

Sect.  5  For  the  purposes  of  this  Vet  the  limit  of  the  amount 
of  taxes  on  property  in  the  city  of  Boston  is  hereby  increased 
in  the  year  nineteen  hundred"  and  twenty-one  and  in  each 
year  thereafter,  ninety-six  cents  on  each  one  thousand  dollars 
of  the  valuation  upon  which  the  appropriations  of  the  city 
council  of  the  city  of  Boston  are  based. 

Sect.  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  acceptance  by 
the  mayor,  the  city  council  and  the  school  committee  of  said 
city;  and  the  school  committee  may  increase  salaries  on  and 
after  February  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one,  in 
accordance  with  its  provisions,  notwithstanding  the  restriction 
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contained  in  the  last  sentence  of  section  five  of  chapter  two 
hundred  and  forty-one  of  the  acts  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-five. 

[Approved  December  22, 1920.] 

[Accepted  by  the  school  connnittee  December  22,  1920; 
accepted  by  the  city  council  January  10,  1921;  accepted  by 
the  mayor  January  11,  1921.] 


CHAPTER  169  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1921. 

AN  ACT  AUTHORIZING  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON  TO  UTILIZE  SCHOOLHOUSE 
PROPERTY  AS  WAR  MEMORIAL  BUILDINGS  AND  THE  LIKE. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  mayor  of  the  city  of  Boston,  the  school 
committee  and  the  schoolhouse  commissioners  of  said  city, 
acting  jointly,  are  hereby  established  and  created  a  board  with 
power  to  transfer  to  the  mayor  and  city  council  of  said  city, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  quarters  for,  or  the  erection 
thereon  of  memorial  buildings  to,  the  veterans  of  the  Civil. 
Spanish  or  World  War,  the  custody  and  control  of  any  land  or 
buildings  owned  by  said  city  and  heretofore  used  for  school 
purposes,  which  at  the  time  of  transfer  are  not  needed  for  such 
purposes,  and  as  to  which  the  school  committee,  by  a  majority 
vote  of  all  its  members,  has  voted  that  it  is  advisable  to  so 
transfer  such  custody  and  control. 

Sect.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  acceptance  by 
the  city  council  of  said  city,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  its 
charter,  provided  that  such  acceptance  occurs  prior  to  Decem- 
ber thirty-first  in  the  current  year. 

[Approved  March  25, 1921.] 

[Accepted  by  the  city  council  April  18,  1921 ;  accepted  by 
the  mayor  May  4,  1921.] 


CHAPTER  173  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1921. 

AN  ACT  RELATIVE  TO  THE  COMMITMENT  OF  SCHOOL  OFFENDERS  IN  THE 

CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  one  of  chapter  seventy-seven  of  the  General  Laws 
is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "from,"  in  the 
eighteenth  line,  the  word: — Boston, — and  by  inserting  after 
the  word  "but",  in  the  twenty-fourth  line,  the  word: — Boston, 
— so  as  to  read  as  follows: — Section  1.   The  county  commis- 
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sioners  of  each  county,  except  Barnstable,  Berkshire,  Franklin, 
Hampshire,  Dukes,  Nantucket  and  Suffolk,  shall  maintain 
either  separately  or  jointly  with  the  commissioners  of  other 
counties,  as  hereinafter  provided,  in  a  suitable  place,  remote 
from  a  penal  institution,  a  school  for  the  instruction  and  train- 
ing of  children  committed  thereto  as  habitual  truants,  absen- 
tees or  school  offenders.  The  commissioners  of  two  or  more 
counties  may,  at  the  expense  of  said  counties,  establish  and 
maintain  a  union  school  to  be  controlled  by  the  chairmen  of 
the  commissioners  of  said  counties.  The  chairmen  of  the 
commissioners  of  Norfolk,  Bristol  and  Plymouth  counties,  hav- 
ing the  management  of  the  Norfolk,  Bristol  and  Plymouth 
union  training  school,  shall  each  be  paid  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  annually  by  their  respective  counties.  The  com- 
missioners of  Barnstable,  Berkshire,  Franklin,  Hampshire, 
Dukes  and  Nantucket  counties  shall  assign  a  training  school 
established  by  law  as  the  place  for  the  instruction  and  training 
of  children  so  committed  within  their  respective  counties,  and 
shall  pay  for  their  support  in  said  school  such  reasonable  sum 
as  the  commissioners  having  control  of  said  school  may  fix. 
Commitments  from  Boston,  Chelsea,  Revere  and  Winthrop 
shall  be  to  the  training  school  for  Middlesex  county.  The 
town  from  which  an  habitual  truant,  absentee  or  school 
offender  is  committed  to  a  county  training  school  shall  pay 
to  the  county  maintaining  it  two  dollars  a  week  toward  his 
support,  and  reports  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  its 
pupils  in  said  schools  shall  be  sent  each  month  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  such  town ;  but  Boston,  Chelsea,  Revere 
and  Winthrop  shall  pay  to  Middlesex  county  for  the  support 
of  each  child  committed  to  the  training  school  of  said  county, 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  week,  and  an  additional  sum  for 
each  child  sufficient  to  cover  the  actual  cost  of  maintenance. 
[Approved  March  25,  1921.] 


CHAPTER  273  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1922. 

AN  ACT  AUTHORIZING  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON 
TO  GRANT  DEGREES  OF  BACHELOR  OF  EDUCATION  AND  BACHELOR 
OF  SCIENCE  IN  EDUCATION  TO  GRADUATES  OF  THE  BOSTON 
NORMAL  SCHOOL- 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston  may  grant  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education  or  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
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Education  to  graduates  of  the  Boston  normal  school  who  have 
satisfactorily  completed  a  four  years'  course  of  instruction  in 
said  normal  school  as  prescribed  by  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents. 

[Approved  April  11,  1922.'] 


CHAPTER  308  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1923. 

AN  ACT  RELATIVE  TO  THE  TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  IN  EAST  BOSTON 
FROM  THE  PARK  DEPARTMENT  TO  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  OF 
THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  William  Amerena  playground,  formerly 
Cottage  street  playground,  and  the  Eagle  Hill  playground,  for- 
merly White  street  reservoir,  in  the  East  Boston  district  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  shall  hereafter  be  devoted  to  school  purposes 
and  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  school  committee  of  the 
city  of  Boston;  provided,  that  the  school  committee  of  said 
city  appropriates  the  -sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  its  park  department  to  be  used  in  acquiring  or  de- 
veloping other  land  for  parks  or  playgrounds  in  said  East  Bos- 
ton district. 

Sect.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  acceptance  by 
the  mayor  and  city  council  and  the  school  committee  of  the 
city  of  Boston. 

[Approved  April  21h  1923.] 

[Accepted  by  the  city  council  May  14,  1923;  accepted  by 
the  mayor  May  15,  1923;  accepted  by  the  school  committee 
May  21,  1923.] 


,  CHAPTER  488  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1923. 

AN  ACT  RELATIVE  TO  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  SCHOOL  PURPOSES  IN  THE 
i       CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  one  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  six  of 
the  Special  Acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  as  amended 
by  section  one  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  by  chapter  five 
hundred  and  twenty-four  of  the  acts  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  twenty,  and  by  chapter  six  hundred  and  forty-one  of  the 
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acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  is  hereby  further  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  item  (b)  and  substituting  the  following: — 

(b.)  For  the  construction  and  furnishing  of  new' school 
buildings,  both  temporary  and  permanent,  including  the 
taking  of  land  therefor,  and  for  school  yards,  and  the  prepar- 
ing of  school  yards  for  use,  and  for  the  rent  of  hired  school 
accommodations;  for  the  financial  years  ending  on  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-four  and 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-five,  respectively,  two  dollars 
and  thirty-three  cents,  and  for  each  financial  year  thereafter, 
sixty-eight  cents;  provided,  however,  that  there  shall  not  be 
appropriated  for  purposes  included  under  the  provisions  of 
this  item  during  the  fiscal  years  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day 
of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-four  and  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  more  than  three  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  any  one  year;  and  provided,  further,  that 
the  amount  to  be  raised  by  taxation  in  any  one  year  to  meet 
the  appropriations  already  made  and  to  be  made  for  said  years 
ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred 
and  twenty-four  and  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-five,  for 
purposes  included  under  the  provisions  of  this  item  shall  not 
exceed  the  estimated  amount  of  expenditures  necessary  to  be 
made  during  any  year  on  account  of  any  and  all  said  appro- 
priations as  determined  by  the  school  committee  on  or  before 
August  first  of  each  year  and  certified  to  the  board  of  assessors 
on  or  before  the  fifth  day  of  August  in  each  year,  until  the 
entire  amount  of  appropriations  authorized  for  the  years  end- 
ing on  the  thirty-first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty-four  and  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-five,  have  been 
entirely  raised  by  taxation;  and  provided,  further,  that  liabili- 
ties incurred  hereunder  may  be  paid  from  any  money  raised 
for  appropriations  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  item. 

Sect.  2.  Section  one  of  said  chapter  two  hundred  and  six, 
amended  as  aforesaid,  is  hereby  further  amended  by  striking 
out  item  (c)  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  following: — 

(c)  For  the  alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings  and 
for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and 
for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving 
existing  school  yards:  For  the  financial  years  ending  on  the 
thirty-first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-four, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-five  and  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty-six,  respectively,  ninety-one  cents,  and  for  each  finan- 
cial year  thereafter,  thirty-five  cents. 
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Sect.  3.  The  limit  of  the  amount  of  taxes  that  may  be 
assessed  on  property  in  the  city  of  Boston  is  hereby  increased 
in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-three  and  in  each 
year  thereafter  by  such  an  amount,  on  each  one  thousand 
dollars  of  the  valuation  upon  which  the  appropriations  of  the 
city  council  of  said  city  are  based,  as  may  be  necessary  to  raise 
sufficient  money  to  meet  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sect.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  acceptance  by 
the  mayor,  the  city  council  and  the  school  committee  of  said 
city. 

[Approved  May  25,  1923.] 

[Accepted  by  the  City  Council  June  11,  1923;  approved  by 
the  mayor  June  12,  1923;  accepted  by  the  school  committee 
June  4, 1923.] 
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19 

91 

rnl ac  QTi/1  TPcrnl  Q*f lnnc  • 

19 

9*3 
^o 

1 

14. 

Xrr 

3Q 

Oi7 

CI  1  CT^PTk  CI  ATI 

12 

22 

 1  •                j._l_V_  1_ 

1/11 

141 

310 

178 

401 

1-3 

Board  of  Apportionment: 

annual  estimate,  proposed  additions  and  extensions .  . . 

59 

126-127 

60 

130 

Bowdoin,  Degrand  and  Gibson  Funds  

60 

129 

59 

125 

59 

128 

duties  

59-60 

125-132 

meetings  . 

59 
59 
59 
14 
59 

17 

.  19 

125 
125 
125 
36 
125 

57 
65 

2 

membership  

quorum  

secretary  

Board  of  Superintendents: 
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Sec. 

Par. 

Boakd  of  Superintendents: 

duties  

19-22 

!  65-77 

books  etc  

20 

j  68-69 

certificates  of  qualificotion  

23-48 

80 

certification  of  normal  school  graduates 

21 

70 

6 

certification  of  teachers  passing  promotional 

examinations 

21 

72 

1-2 

153 

327 

3-4 

courses  of  studv  

20 

67 

1 

153 

330 

1 

diplomas,  award  of  

21-22 

74 

1-3 

eligible  lists: 

20 

70 

3-4 

52 

87 

3 

48 

83 

1-2 

rating  of  candidates  

53 

88 

2 

removal  of  names  from  

53 

88 

1 

examinations : 

admission  to  Normal,  Latin,  day  and  evening 

high  schools  

21 

73 

1 

77 

181 

1 

certificates  of  qualification  

20 

70 

1-2 

23 

78-79 

152 

327 

1-4 

99 

A 

21 

71 

1 

42-46 

80 

51 

86 

1-2 

reports  and  recommendations  

20 

66 

1 

21 

71 

1 

51 

86 

1-2 

meetings  

19 

65 

5 

membership  . 

19 

65 

1 

quorum  

19 

65 

3 

revoking  of  certificates  

51 

85 

9 

secretary 

14 

36 

1 

19 

65 

4 

Bookkeepers  : 

appointment  

17 

58 

1-2 

110 

255 

1-2,  6 

111 

257 

1 

lUy 

1  A 

1—4 

leave  of  absence : 

conditions  for  granting  

138-139 

305-306 

148 

324 

3-4 

without  loss  of  pav  

148 

324 

1 

126 

289 

5 

126 

290 

5 

132 

293 

14 

reprimand  or  suspension  

18 

58 

2 

143 

318 

1 

144 

319 

3 

Books  (Accounting).    See  Accounts. 

2S0 


INDEX. 


Page. 


Par. 


Books.    (See,  also,  Educational  Material.) 
adoption: 

approval  of  Board  

approval  of  board  of  superintendents  

recommendation  of  board  of  superintendents . 

recommendation  of  superintendent   

authorized  list  

collection  of,  at  end  of  term  

dictionaries  


discontinuance : 

approval  of  Board  

recommendation  of  board  of  superintendents. 

recommendation  of  superintendent  

evening  schools,  restricted  to  use  in  buildings  

free  to  pupils  

purchases  restricted  to  authorized  books  

reference  books: 

approval  of  board  of  superintendents.  


restricted  to  use  in  buildings  during  school  hours, 
requisitions  


supplementary  books. 


approval  of  Board 
text -books  


approval  of  Board  

unauthorized  publications  prohibited  

Bootblacks.    See  Licensed  Minors. 
Boston  Clerical  School: 

admission  

diplomas  

sessions  

teachers  

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School: 

pupils: 

admission  and  attendance  

corporal  punishment  

teachers  

Boston  Normal  School.  See  Normal  School. 
Boston  Trade  School: 

accounts  

admission  


collection  and  payment  of  sums  received, 
evening  classes : 

advance  payments  

teachers  


154 
154 
20 
18 
15 
62 
18 
20 
154 

154 
20 
IS 
154 
154 
54 

20 
154 
154 
54 
154 
15 
18 
20 
154 
15 
18 
20 
154 
154 


77 
156 

68 
127 


/o 
90 
124 


95 
76 
79 


96 


79 
126 


176 
204 

286 


220 
179 
186 
220 

1S8 
2S9 


331 

331 
68 
59 
43 

151 
59 
68 

331 

331 
68 
59 
334 
333 
95 

69 
331 
334 
94-95 
331 
43 
59 
68 
331 
43 
59 
68 
331 
332 


1S3 
337 
156 
292 
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Sec. 
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Rn^TO'Nr  Trade  SphooTj* 
pvprinp'  plassps* 
term 

63 

151 

6 

T^llrpnQCO  nf  TYl  Q "f  PT1     1  Q 

95 

220 

o 

«i i enun ci nn  nf  «jp«5Qinn<5   n.nnnp.1  nrill 

65 

153 

O I 

teachers  and.  assistants 

125 

289 

1-9 

T^ottntti  at?v  TjTM"ps 

185-212 

£»q+ nMi'cjn'mpn  i"  wit.nm  fiiQi"HPi",«! 

72 

172 

5 

PYPPtvHon  in  favor  of  first  thre-p  eradps 

72 

172 

4 

72 

172 

6 

Ti/^'f  q  Y"vY\l i  /^q  V^l a  *f  r\  "nTo^rAAcif  iah  ol  ore 

7S 

X  1  o 

1-9 

60 

129 

1 

Budget: 

Vin  cirr?  nf  &T\TinT'+ 1  nn  m  An f 

.  59 

126 

niisinp5?"?  afrpnt 

55 

99 

1-2 

Rttgt"\tt?gci     A  fTVm  • 
XJ  U  OiiN  il,  OO   XX  Lr  Hi  IN  X  . 

oesistanfe    cmnm  n  fmpn  t 

57 

112 

cnif  nf\i*if v  riplACTQ'f'Pri 

56 

104 

57 

112 

2 

Vvnn  rl  romnTOn 

^4 

91 

i 

X 

rlntipei 

53-57 

90-112 

iiLUU  till  Uo . 

anditine"  of 

57 

111 

1 

95 

220 

Q 

54 

92 

55 

100 

1 

57 

112 

1 

Eastburn  School  Fund  • 

178 

395-397 

Oil 

188 

-LOO 

10 

XV/ 

in  pomp  from  raIp  of  boolcs  pf,p 

57 

109 

1 

income  from  sale  of  products,  certain  schools, 

95 

220 

6-7 

school  centers 

166 

363 

1-4 

tuition  non-resident  pupils 
annual  report 

ULlUgCU  . 

annupJ  appropriation  order 

56 

103 

1 

57 

110 

1 

55 

99 

2 

QQ 

i 

X 

rnnnt  nlir  «+o.+pmAn+  +n  T-ln a rrl 

98 

c/O 

1 

mnntnlv  Qf  ntpmpnt  +  n  V»n it*r1  nf  innnrt  1  nn  mpn t 

111VJ11  Lilly  oLcllCXIACIlli  t\J  UvmUUl  appui  LlVJXllllCllt 

60 

1^1 

XOX 

1 

pnmr>f t.itiVA  hirla 

57 

107 

I 

pvnpnditnrp«?  * 

fl.nnrfinri  n  1 1  nn  q 

54 

97 

1 

paTtifipof inn  nf 

54 

QS 

I 

pnn+AmrJ  o+Arl 

13 

SI 
ox 

I 

55 

101 

1 

60 

132 

1 

pay  rolls  

54 

93 

1 

names  to  be  dropped  from  

148 

324 

2 

proposals  

56-57 

106-108 

purchases : 

54 

95 

1 

56 

105 

1 

method  of  making  

56 

104 

1 

282 
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Business  Agent: 
duties: 

receipts  for  income  received  

receipts  to  be  kept  on  file  

requisitions  

tuition,  non-resident  pupils  

election  

executive  financial  officer  of  Board  

leaves  of  absence,  statement  

member : 

board  of  apportionment  

salary  board  

trial  board  for  custodians  

non-resident  pupils  

school  property,  returns  on  

teachers : 

appointments,  etc.,  notification  of  

certification  of  services  rendered  

certification  of  those  passing  promotional  exam- 
inations  

dropped  from  pay  rolls  when  absent  more  than 

year  

term  of  office  

Cadets.    See  Military  Drill. 
Calisthenics.    See  Gymnastics. 

Centers.     See    Prevocational    Centers;  School 

Centers. 
Certificates: 
pupils : 

continuation  schools  

day  schools  

preparation  and  delivery  

teachers:  (See,  also,  Certificates  of  Qualifica- 
tion.) 

promotional  examinations  

Certificates  of  Qualification: 

eligibility  of  holders  of  

equivalents  for  teaching  experience  

examinations : 

citizenship  requirement  

conduct  of  

date  

general  

special  

expiration  

inclusion  of  assistants  in  certificates  to  heads  of  de- 
partments  

limited  in  rank  and  date  


Page. 


57 
54 
54 
56 
9 
53 
56 

59 
61 
60 
56 
71 
96 


94 
94 

21 
153 

148 
9 


161 

155 
15 


21 
153 

48 
48 

23 
20 
23 
23 
18 
18 
49-50 

48 
111 


Sec. 


109 
96 
94 

103 
4 
90 

102 

125 
140 
135 
103 
170 
221 
225 

220 
220 

72 
327 

324 
4 


Par. 


357 
337 
44 


72 
327 

82 
81 

79 
70 
78 
78 

58 
58 
85 

81 
256 
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Page. 


Sec. 


Par. 


Certificates  of  Qualification: 

necessary  for  authority  to  give  instruction 

non-renewnble  

normal  school  graduates  


requirements  for: 

I.  —  Normal  School,  Head  Master  

II.  —  Normal  School  

III.  —  High  and  Clerical  School,  Head  Master. 

IV.  —  High  School  

V.  —  High  School,  Special  

VI.  —  Elementary  School,  Master  

VII.  —  Elementary  School,  Class  A  

VIII.  — Elementary  School,  Class  B  

IX.  —  Elementary  School,  Special  

X.  —  (a)  Kindergarten  

X. —  (b)    Normal,  Kindergarten-Primary  

XL—  Special  

Supervising  Staff  

Manual  Arts  

Military  Drill  

Music  

Physical  Training  

Certificates  Valid  in  Day  High  Schools: 

Commercial  Branches  

Manual  Arts,  Drawing  

Manual  Arts,  Shopwork  

Physical  Training  

Salesmanship  

Industrial  Instructors: 

Household  Science  

Dressmaking  and  Millinery  

Vocat  onal  Instructor  and  Vocational  Assist- 
ant   

Certificates  Valid  in  Day  Elementary 
Schools,  Intermediate  Schools  and 
Classes : 

Cookery  

Sewing  

Manual  Training  

Millinerv  

Special  Classes  

Principal  and  Assistant  Principal,  Horace 

Mann  School  

Examiner  in  Penmanship  

Certificates  Valid  in  Evening  Schools: 

(a)  Bookkeeping,  Commercial  Geog- 

raphy and  Commercial  Law 

(b)  Phonography  and  Typewriting. . .  . 

(c)  Penmanship  

XII. —  Evening  High  School,  Principal  

XIIL— Evening  High  School  

XIV. —  Evening  Elementary  School,  Principal. 


Ill 

256 

3 

51 

85 

9 

21 

70 

6 

50 

85 

3-4 

,23 

80 

24 

80 

24 

80 

24 

80 

26 

80 

26 

80 

97 

27 

80 

28 

80 

28 

80 

28 

80 

28-35 

98 

ou 

29 

80 

29 

80 

ou 

30 

80 

OU 

80 

ou 

31 

80 

31 

80 

31 

80 

31 

80 

32 

80 

^9 

80 
OU 

33 

80 

33 

80 

33 

80 

33 

80 

34 

80 

34 

80 

35 

80 

35 

80 

36 

80 

36 

80 

36 

80 

36 

80 

36 

80 

37 

80 
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Page. 


Sec. 


Par. 


Certificates  of  Qualification: 
requirements  for : 

XV.  —  Evening  Elementary  School  

XVI.  — •  Evening  School,  Special  

XVII.  —  Evening  School,  Limited  

XVIII.  —  Evening  Elementary  School,  Inter- 
preter . . .  .  %  

XIX.  — High  School,  Limited  

XX.  —  Evening  School  Free-hand  Drawing  

XXL—  Nurse  

XXII.  —  Playground  

XXIII.  —  Evening  Industrial  School  

XXIV.  —  Day  Industrial  School  

XXV.  —  Temporary  

Junior  Assistant  

XXVI.  —  Continuation  School  

XXVIL—  Day  Clerical  School  

XXVIII.  —  Day  Clerical  School  

XXIX.  — Day  Clerical  School  

XXX.  —  Day    and  Evening  Industrial  Schools . 

XXXI.  A. —  Day    and    Evening  Industrial 
Schools  

XXXI.  B. —  Day    and    Evening  Industrial 
Schools  

XXXII.  A. —  Day   and  Evening  Industrial 
Schools  

XXXII.  B. —  Day   and   Evening  Industrial 
Schools  

XXXIII.  —  Intermediate  

XXXIV.  —  Day  and  Evening  Industrial  Schools, 
Physical  Training  

XXXV.  —  Horace  Mann  School  

revocable  

signatures  required  

temporary  


validity  

Certificating  Office: 
physician : 

duties  

holidays  and  vacations  

leave  of  absence,  deductions. 
Chairman  : 
Board: 

absence  

call  special  meetings  

duties  

election  

president  of  corporation  

pro  tempore  


suspend  sessions . 
term  of  office  


37 
37 
37 

38 
39 
39 
39 
39 
40 
40 
40 
40 
41 
41 
41 
41 
42 

43 

44 

46 

46 
46 

47 
47 
51 
48 
21 
51 
49 


106 
66 
149 


80 
80 
80 

80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 

80 

80 

80 

80 
80 

80 
80 
85 
82 
71 
86 
85 


242 
154 
324 


12 

19 

11 

14 

12 

20 

9 

.  3 

11 

12 

9 

1 

12 

19 

64 

153 

9 

3 
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Page. 


Sec. 


Par. 


Chairman  :  , 

board  of  apportionment. . 
board  of  superintendents. 


Charts.    See  Educational  Material. 
Chief  Attendance  Officer.    See  sub-heading  under 
Attendance  Officers. 

Chief  Examiner  

Citizenship  Requirement  


City  Property.    See  School  Property. 
Class  Rooms.    {See,  also,  School  Buildings.) 
opening  of  


ventilation  and  temperature  

Clerical  Assistants: 
appointments : 

authority  of  superintendent 


term  

void  after  four  weeks  

holidays  and  vacations,  continuation  schools. . 

hours  of  service  

leave  of  absence : 

conditions  of  granting  

salary  deductions  

without  loss  of  pay  

number  allowed: 

Boston  Trade  School.  

compulsory  continuation  schools  

day  elementary  and  intermediate  schools. 

evening  schools  

Latin  and  day  high  schools  

Normal  School  

Trade  School  for  Girls  , 

salaries  


Closes* g  of  School  Term.  ■  See  Term. 
Coaches.    See  Teacher  Coaches. 
Communicable  Diseases: 

attendance  officer  not  to  visit  premises  

definition  of  "household"  

exclusion,  rules  for  

pupils  not  to  be  sent  to  home*  

re-admission  to  school  

report  to  Health  Department  

Complaints  of  Parents  and  Guardians  

Compulsory  Continuation  School.    See  sub-heading 
under  Continuation  Schools. 

Compulsory  Education  Laws,  Enforcement  

Conservation  of  Eyesight,  Classes  for: 

admission  of  pupils  


59 
17 
19 


109 
23 
118 


69 
157 

88 


17 
110 
111 
111 

160 
109 

138-139 
148 
148 

126 
159 
122 
134 
132 
133 
126 
143 
144 


172 

86 
84-87 
87 
86 
104 
105 
96 


18 
73-74 


125 

57 
65 


252 
79 
276 


159 
342 
201 


58 
255 
255 
257 
353 
253 

305-306 
324 
324 

289 
352 
281 
293 
293 
295 
290 
318 
319 


373 
196 
196-198 
198 
197 
242 
242 
222 


60 
176 


2-4 
1 
2 


1 
1 

1-11 


1-2 
1-2 
6 
1 
1 

1-4 


3-4 
1 

5 
3 

11 
5 

13 
3 
5 
1 
3 


3 
1-2 
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Conservation  of  Eyesight,  Classes  for: 

quota  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  

sessions  

Contagious  Diseases.  See  Communicable  Diseases 
Continuation  Schools: 

accounts  

certificates  

classrooms,  opening  of  

collection  and  payment  of  sums  received  

compulsory : 

absence  to  be  reported  

attendance  during  unemployment  

certificates  

clerical  assistants  

definition  

exemption  of  pupils  attending  other  schools 

sessions  

teachers  and  assistants  

exemption  of  pupils  attending  other  schools  — 

purchase  of  materials  

regulations  

salary  per  diem  employees  

sessions  

suspension  of  pupils  

teachers : 

attendance  before  session  

attendance  before  and  after  term  

follow-up  work  

rank  and  number  

return  to  day  school  service  

time  of  appointment  

validity  of  certificates  

voluntary : 

admission  of  pupils  

certificates  

courses  

definition  

sessions  

Cookery  Classes: 

admission  of  pupils  

sale  of  articles  

Co-operative  Courses: 

summer  term  

Co-ORDLVATORS  \ 

commercial  

co-operative  courses  

day  high  schools  

Corporal  Punishment  

Corporation  


Page. 


120 
67 


95 
161 
157 

95 

158 
158 
161 
159 
160 
157 
159 
157 
159 
159 
95 
157-162 
160 
157 
158 

157 
160 
160 
159 
161 
159 
161 

158 
162 
,  157 
157 
157 

73 
99 

63 

103 
130 
65 
130 
128 
90 
11 


Sec. 


281 
156 


220 
357 
342 
220 

346 
348 
357 
352 
353 
340 
349 
341 
352 
349 
220 
340-357 
355 
341 
347 

342 
355 
354 
350-352 
356 
351 
356 

344-345 
357 
343 
340 
341 

175 

228 

151 

240 
293 
154 
293 
293 
204 
12 
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Page. 


Sec. 


Par. 


Courses  of  Study 
approval  


graded  outlines . 
preparation .... 


publication  

Credit  for  Previous  Service  

Custodians.    (See,  also,  Trial  Board  for  Custodians.) 

administration  building  

appointment  


authority  of  schoolhouse  custodian  

charges  against  

election  of  member  of  trial  board  

exclusion  on  account  of  communicable  diseases. 

fire  regulations  

neglect  of  duty  to  be  reported  


regulation  of  windows  during  school  hours  forbidden . 

removal  

reprimand  or  suspension  

requisitions  to  be  countersigned  

salary  

transfer  

vacating  of  rooms  for  cleaning  

Cyclopedias.  See  Books,  sub-heading  Reference 
Books. 

Dancing  

Day  Elementary  Schools.  (See,  also,  Boundary 
Lines;  Classrooms;  Pupils;  Teachers.) 

admission  

classes  for  special  groups  

clerical  assistants  


diplomas  

graduating  exercises  

physical  exercises  

pupils: 

corporal  punishment  

detention  

discharge  

dismissal  when  not  absent  or  tardy, 
transfer  


recess . . 
sessions . 


suspension  

teachers  and  assistants  

vacating  of  rooms  for  cleaning  

DayJHigh  Schools.    (See,  also,  Classrooms;  Pupils; 
Teachers.) 

admission  


20 

67 

1 

153 

330 

1 

100 

230 

1 

18 

59 

1 

153 

330 

1 

15 

41 

1 

144-146 

319-321 

182 

405 

8-11 

58 

116 

1 

10 

9 

1 

58 

115-118 

61 

136 

1 

60 

135 

3-4 

84-87 

196-197 

96 

223 

1-5 

97 

224 

1 

58 

115 

2 

89 

201 

11 

58 

115-116 

58 

117 

1 

58 

119 

1 

141 

310 

2 

58 

115-116 

183 

410 

1 

70 

163 

1 

72 

172 

3-6 

73-74 

176 

1-9 

110 

253 

3 

122 

281 

11 

156 

337 

8 

70 

162 

1 

87 

200 

1,3 

90 

204 

3-5 

90 

205 

1 

73 

174 

2 

82 

190 

1 

73 

174 

1-2 

69 

157 

1-2 

67 

156 

1-2 

64 

153 

1-2,5 

119-122 

281 

1-10 

183 

410 

1 

21 

73 

1 

76-77 

180-181 
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Par. 


Day  High  Schools. 
bookkeepers  


certificates  

clerical  assistants . 


co-ordinators . 


diplomas  

examinations  for  admission. 


graduating  exercises  

heads  of  departments  

physical  exercises  

probation  and  withdrawal  of  pupils 

recess  

return  of  pupils  for  study  

sessions  

suspension  


teachers  and  assistants  

transfer  of  pupils  

vacating  of  rooms  for  cleaning  

Day  Industrial  Schools.   (See,  also,  Pupils;  Teachers.) 

clerical  assistants  and  bookkeepers  

detention  of  pupils  

diplomas  

sessions  

summer  term  

teachers  

Day   Intermedlvte    Schools.     (See,    also,  Pupils 
Teachers.) 

clerical  assistants  


detention  of  pupils  

diplomas  

graduating  exercises  

physical  exercises  

sessions,  suspension  

teachers  and  assistants  

vacating  of  rooms  for  cleaning  

Day  School  for  Immigrants: 

admission  

authority  of  director  of  evening  schools . 

certificates  

sessions  

Saturday  sessions  

teachers  and  assistants  

Day  Schools  (General): 

certificates  

membership  and  attendance   

suspension  and  exclusion  of  pupils  


110 

122 
90 

156 
70 
87 
65 

127 

183 

75 
101 
155 
68 
63 
125 

155 
83 
91 


253 
281 
205 
337 
162 
200 
153 
291 
410 

177 
232 
337 
156 
151 
288 

337 
194 
206 


109 

253 

1 

132 

293 

13 

155 

337 

1 

109 

253 

1 

132 

293 

13 

128 

293 

1  6-7 

130 

293 

9(<*),te 

156 

337 

9 

21 

73 

1 

77 

181 

1 

1  AO 

128 

293 

3-5 

87 

200 

2-3 

91 

206 

2 

69 

157 

4 

91 

205 

2 

68 

156 

10 

65 

153 

3-4 

127-132 

293 

1-12 

77 

182 

1 

183 

410 

1 

109 

253 

2 

90 

205 

1 

156 

337 

8 

68 

156 

S-9 

63 

151 

2 

141 

313 

1 

3 
11 
1 

8 
1 

1-3 
3-4 
1-4 
1 

1 
1 

4 
7 
3 

1-4 

1 
1 

1-2 


INDEX. 
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Sec. 

Par. 

Day  Schools  (General): 

teachers :  % 

64 

152 

1 

number  and  rank  

118 

280 

1-2 

time  of  appointment  

110 

255 

2 

62 

151 

1 

60 

129 

1 

Department  of  Education.    See  Massachusetts.  De- 

partment of  Education. 

Dictionaries.    See  sub-heading  under  Books. 

Diplomas  : 

21 

74 

1-3 

156 

337 

8-11 

15 

44-45 

Directors: 

assistant  directors  and  assistants : 

101 

231 

1-4 

48 

81 

2 

112 

261 

1 

duties : 

absences  to  be  reported  

95 

220 

9 

action  of  Board  to  be  reported  to  subordinates . . 

93 

217 

1 

94 

220 

4,8 

conferences  with  assistants  

101 

230 

4 

112 

260-261 

100 

230 

1 

notice  of  appointments,  transfers,  resignations, 

94 

220 

3 

notice  of  marriage  of  woman  members  of  staff  

118 

274 

1 

94 

220 

1 

responsible  administrative  heads  

93 

219 

1 

rules  and  regulations  to  be  furnished  to  sub- 

92 

216 

1 

100 

230 

2-3 

89-92 

202-207 

97 

224 

3 

178 

395-397 

Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement: 

duties  of  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  

103 

239 

1 

Educational  Material  (Including  Globes,  Maps  and 

Charts.) 

20 

69 

1 

154 

331 

2 

Eligible  Lists.    (See,  also,  Certificates  of  Quali- 

fication.) 

51 

87 

1-5 

20 

70 

3-4 

48 

83 

1 

52 

87 

3 

48 

83 
88 

1-2 

53 

2 

inclusion  of  names  on  lists  of  lower  grades  

49 

84 

1 

names  limited  to  one  list,  with  exceptions  

49 

83 

3 

INDEX. 


Par. 


Eligible  Lists. 

normal  school  graduates. 

promotion  

rating  of  candidates  

removal  of  names  from. . 


restoration  of  names  to . 
validity  


Emekgency  List.    See  Teachers,  Substitute. 
Employment  Certificate  : 

revoked  by  superintendent  

suspension  

Employment  Forbidden  without  Appointment. 

English  High  School  Catalogue  

Evening  Centers.   See  School  Centers. 
Evening  Elementary  Schools: 

admission  

I      advance  payments  

teachers  and  assistants  

Evening  High  Schools: 

admission .-  


advance  payments  

teachers  and  assistants . 


Evening  Schools: 

books  not  to  be  taken  from  building . 

clerical  assistants  

dancing  

director,  duties  

graduating  exercises  

holidays  and  vacations  

principals,  appointment  

pupils: 

admission  

attendance  of  minors  

certificates  

diplomas  


discharge  on  account  of  absence 

enrollment  , 

suspension  


teachers : 

appointment . 


discontinuance  

limitation  of  service . 
rank  and  number. . . 


48 
20 
53 
52 
53 
53 
52 
20 
49 


term. 


83 
70 
88 
87 
87 
88 
87 
70 
85 


158 

347 

1 

158 

346 

1 

111 

256 

1 

83 

192 

5 

7Q 

loO 

z 

7Q 

loo 

i  in 

zyo 

Z—6 

21 

73 

1 

79 

186 

5 

79 

188 

1-10 

134 

296 

4-5 

154 

334 

2 

110 

253 

4 

70 

163 

1 

101 

232 

1 

70 

162 

3 

64 

152 

2 

111 

255 

5 

78 

186 

1-5 

172 

371 

2 

156 

337 

5 

22 

74 

3 

156 

337 

10 

79 

187 

2 

79 

187 

1 

92 

206 

3 

68 

156 

13 

111 

255 

5 

116 

267 

1-3 

117 

272 

1 

116 

267 

1-3 

113 

296 

1-5 

63 

151 

5 
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Examinations  : 

admission  to: 

Latin  and  day  high  schools  , 

Normal,  Latin,  day  and  evening  high  schools  

Normal  School  , 

advertisement  of  

Examinations  for  Certificates  of  Qualification.  See 
Certificates  of  Qualification. 

Examinations  for  Promotion.  See  Promotional 
Examinations. 

Exercises: 

graduating  

morning  

patriotic  

physical  

religious  

Expenditures: 

accounting  of  

appropriations  

certification  of  

contemplated  

excess  

monthly  statement  

unnecessary  or  wasteful  

Experience,  Equivalents  for  

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools,  Department 
of.    (See,  also,  School  Centers.) 

activities  

annual  salary  basis  

director: 

duties,  general  

school  centers  

leave  of  absence,  deductions  for  

regulations  

workers  

Fire  Regulations  

Flag,  Display  of  

Franklin  Medals  

Fuel: 

requisitions  

Furniture,  Adjustable  

Gardening,  Assistant  Director  of  Manual  Arts  in.  . . 

Gibson  Fund  

Gifts: 

approval  and  record  of  

soliciting  by  teachers  

Globes.    See  Educational  Material. 

Glossary  

Graduating  Exercises.   See  Exercises,  Graduating. 


Page. 


77 
21 
77 
15 

23 


70 
69 
70 
87 
69 

54 
55 
54 
54 
13 
55 
60 
55 
54 
48 


162 
141 

101 
162 
149 
162-167 
165 

96 
184 

22 

58 
87 
66 
60 

98 
99 

6-7 


Sec. 


181 
73 

184 
42 
78 


162-163 
160 
161 
200 
160 

92 
100 

97 

93 

31 
101 
132 

98 

97 

81 


358 
312 

233 
359-361 

324 
358-363 
361 
223 
413 
74 

119 
199 
154 
129 

225 
228 


292 


INDEX. 


Gymnastics: 

teachers  

Health  Day  

Health  Regulations.    (See,  also,  Communicable  Dis- 
eases; School  Physicians.)  

Holidays  and  Vacations.    (See,  also,  sub-heading  under 

group  concerned.)  

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf: 

admission  

attendants  

sessions  ■  

teachers  

Hospital  Classes: 

admission  of  pupils  

quota  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  

Household,  Definition  of,  in  Connection  with  Com- 
municable Diseases  

Household  Science  and  Arts.    (See,  also,  Cookery 
Classes;  Sewing  Classes.) 

director,  duties  

sale  of  articles  

teachers  

Janitors.    See  Custodians. 

Keys,  Duplicate  

Kindergartens  : 

director,  duties  

pupils : 

admission  

limited  to  fifty  

physical  restraint  forbidden  

promotion  

quota  to  a  teacher  

sessions  

teachers: 

duties  

rank  and  number  

Latin  Schools: 

admission  

bookkeepers  

certificates  

clerical  assistants  

college  course,  intention  to  pursue  

diplomas  

examinations  for  admission  

graduating  exercises  

heads  of  departments  

physical  exercises  

probation  and  withdrawal  of  pupils  

recess  

return  of  pupils  for  study  


Page. 


Sec. 


10 

9 

\ 

70 

161 

2 

84-87 

195-198 

64-67 

152-154 

75 

178 

1 

125 

287 

Q 
O 

67 

1 

xoyj 

A 
O 

124 

287 

1-2 

74 

176 

1 

121 

281 

5 

86 

196 

5 

102 

234 

I 

99 

228 

I 

123 

282 

1_Q 
A  o 

58 

121 

1 

102 

235 

1 

71 

172 

2 

72 

172 

2 

90 

204 

2 

155 

336 

I 

120 

281 

5-7 

67 

155 

I 

100 

229 

1 

120 

281 

3  fU7 

O,  O  1 

76 

180 

1-4 

109 

253 

1 

132 

293 

13 

155 

337 

1 

109 

253 

1 

132 

293 

13 

77 

180 

4 

156 

337 

9 

21 

73 

1 

77 

181 

1 

70 

162 

2 

128 

293 

3-5 

87 

200 

2-3 

91 

206 

2 

69 

157 

4 

91 

205 

2 

INDEX. 
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Page. 


Sec. 


Latin  Schools: 

sessions  .  

suspension  

teachers  and  assistants  

transfer  of  pupils  

vacating  of  rooms  for  cleaning  

Laws  Relating  to  the  School  Committee: 

chronological  list  

text  

Leave  of  Absence.  (See,  also,  sub-heading  under  group 
concerned)  

Librarians: 

Normal  School  

Licensed  Minors: 

authority  of  superintendent  

badges : 

age  limitation  

application  for  , 

duplicate  

expiration  and  return  of  , 

issue  of  

non-transferable  

revocation  

sex  limitation  

suspension  

worn  in  sight  

bootblacks  and  newsboys  forbidden  on  Common  and 

Public  Garden  

conduct  

conform  to  laws  

hours  authorized  

newsboys  

peddlers  

regulations  

school  attendance  

supervisor : 

duties  

holidays  and  vacation  

hours  of  service  

leave  of  absence  

salary  

selection  and  appointment  

supervision  of  superintendent  

violation  of  regulations  

Licenses  (Teachers): 

issued  by  board  of  superintendents  


68 

156 

10 

65 

153 

3-4 

127-132 

293 

1-12 

77 

182 

1 

183 

410 

1 

3-5 

213-274 

138-140 

305-307 

133 

295 

4 

19 

60 

4 

174 

380 

1 

177 

386-387 

175 

380 

2-3 

175 

381 

1 

176 

382 

2-3 

175 

382 

1 

174 

380 

1-3 

176 

382 

4 

176 

385 

4 

177 

386 

1 

175 

380 

2 

177 

386 

1 

176 

385 

2 

175 

380 

5 

176 

385 

3 

176 

385 

1 

175 

380 

4 

176 

383 

1-2 

175 

380 

5 

176 

383 

1-2 

175 

380 

4 

380-387 

174-177 

176 

384 

1 

173 

376 

1-2 

174 

376 

2 

174 

376 

2 

174 

376 

3 

141 

310 

2 

143 

318 

1 

138 

301 

2 

19 

60 

4 

176 

385 

4 

21 

71 

1 

42, 46 

80 

51 

86  | 

1-2 
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Page. 

Sec. 

Par. 

140 

321 

2 

Lists  of  Pupils  not  to  be  Given  Out  

83 

192 

5 

105 

242 

12 

15 

40 

1 

TV/I  AXTTTAT       A  TjrnG       TlTT'  T>  A             TTT'XT'TI     /~\  TT*                (Qo0       /« 7o/\  TlrtTTOTi 

1VAAJNUAL  ivKTo,   J^iiiFARlMxjJN  1    Or.         \io66}   uLSOt  HOUSE— 

nnT           s~i tx'' X* z^X"'     a  x*"r\    Acme?  ^ 
HOLiD  OClitiJNCJli   AND  ARTS. ) 

i  no 
WZ 

One 

Zdv 

2 

1  AO 
1UJ 

z3o 

1 

OQ 

yo 

one 

ZZo 

2 

no 

yy 

ooo 

ZZa 

1 

1  oo 
LZ6 

Zo4 

i  < 

1-4 

TV/T  A  XT  TT  A  T      Tu  A  TXTTXT  /I           Slo£>   TVT  A  XT  TT  AT       A  T>mO 

lVlAJNUALi    XKALN1JNO.      OC6  IVJLANUALi  ARTS. 

iVT  A  T>C          V/)fl    V<  T\TT C  a  rnTiXXT  A  T      lY/l  A  mpD  TAT 

lvlAFo.      OCC  IliDlJCAI  J.OJN  All  i>J.ATERIAL. 

T\  T  AT}  TT>  TAP  TT1    C\  XT*   \A7"/XXjT  A  XT    1  1  *TT  A  /^TTTTiTJ)  CJ    /XT>    ftTTT»T>T>tTTO  ADO 

y4 

ooo 

o 
O 

1  1  Q 

llo 

OTA 

Z74 

i 
1 

0.1  o 

OlO 

o 
A 

A  T  *  CO  A  /^TTT'OT^rnTIC1             1  1 17  T5  A  *D HT1  ^  ITT* XT rn     /XT51      Li 1  t\tt/i  .  mT/XXT  • 

ivlASSACHU SETTS.     l^EFAKlMEJNT  OF  XL/DUCATION  . 

1  7 

55 

o 
O 

tiati _vncl c\c\T\\  nnvtilc  Hi  C'fo'fo-Oirlorl  colio/xla 

7fi 

1 7Q 
i/y 

1 
1 

*                        /ft          7        nx_          tx                        /"i  \ 

Matrons,    (-See,  also,  Trial  Board  for  Custodians.) 

CO 
OO 

1  1  A 

llo 

1 

CO 

OO 

lie  110 

llo-llo 

01 

loo 

1 

QA  C7 

54— 0/ 

1 0A  107 

iyo— iy/ 

CO 

OO 

lie 

115 

Z 

07 

yv 

OO  A 
ZZ4 

i 
1 

58 

116 

1 

l*QnriTY\OTln    /XT*  CllCTt^TtCIATl 

co 

OO 

117 
11  / 

1 
1 

1/11 
141 

0 1  O 

31U 

o 

Z 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School; 

1  /I  A 

140 

001 
6Z1 

z 

ivilLiDICALi     J_NSrECri(jrN ,      J^lKliiCTOK      Or.           ^Otc,  UlcO, 

Communicable  Diseases)   Health  Reg— 

TTT   AT1T/XXTC*               XAUAAT             XI  MUOPO'  Sli"TTJ/X/XT 

ULATIOINo,         OCHOOL       INUKSES,  OCHOOLi 

Physicians.) 

i  no 
lUo 

OA  1 

Z41 

1  o 
1— o 

n o n f i ti (r  ort^  -\'riTiTil q*titi rr  QtAnorofna 

OO 

901 

4— Q 

member,  committees  relating  to  physical  welfare  

1  AO 

103 

OA1 

241 

1 

i  no 
1U3 

OA  1 

Z41 

i 
1 

oy 

001 
ZU1 

1  o 
1U 

C7 

o7 

1  OO 

lyy 

i 
1 

Medical  Inspector  of  Special  Classes: 

authority  of  director  of  medical  inspection  over  

104 

242 

1 

duties 

108 

245 

1 

Membership  in  Schools: 

83 

194 

1 

16 

55 

5 

Military  Drill: 

65 

153 

3-4 

156 

337 

6 

156 

337 

11 

108 

246 

1 

INDEX. 
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Page. 

Sec. 

Par. 

Military  Drill: 

appointment  of  

10 

9 

r\  n"f  IOC 

108 

247 

1 

AT TATAT5  0  • 

offart^Qrino  o ~f  /"iAT^ImnQf inn  cfinrvnlc 

1  ^7 

34.0 

1—9 

of  Inn  n  OTl  on  n  4-  ATmriiTirr  G/*nf"i/~wc 

179 

371 

171 

371 

1 

licensed.    See  Licensed  Minors. 

Modern  Language  Classes  

74 

176 

1 

Morning  Exercises.    See  Exercises,  Morning. 

Music,  Director  of: 

102 

237 

I 

Names: 

82 

191 

I 

83 

192 

5 

Namlng  of  Schoolhouses.    See  Schoolhouses,  Naming 

of. 

173 

373 

Old 

K 
O 

Newsboys.   See  Licensed  Minors. 

Non-resident  Pupils.    See  Pupils,  Non-resident. 

Normal  School: 

21 

73 

1 

77 

184 

1-4 

109 

253 

1 

certification  of  graduates  

21 

70 

6 

109 

253 

1 

133 

295 

3 

48 

81 

1 

156 

337 

9 

178 

3Q  ^—307 

90 

70 

Q 
o 

48 

83 

2 

52 

87 

4 

examinations  for  admission  

21 

73 

1 

77 

184 

1-2 

expiration  of  certificates  

50 

85 

3-4 

graduating  exercises  

70 

162 

2 

practice  teaching  of  pupils  

102 

238 

2-3 

111 

256 

3 

recess  

69 

157 

4 

sessions  

68 

156 

10 

teachers  and  assistants  

133 

295 

1-4 

vacating  of  rooms  for  cleaning  

183 

410 

1 

"No  School"  Signal  

65 

153 

5 

Nurses.    See  School  Nurses. 

Office  Hours: 

administration  building  

13 

32 

1 

181 

405 

1 

attendance  officers  

168 

366 

9 

chief  attendance  officer  

168 

366 

11 

schoolhouse  custodian  

58 

120 

1 

INDEX. 
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Sec. 

Par. 

Office  Hours: 

supply  room  

14 

32 

2 

181 

405 

2 

Open-air  Classes: 

74 

176 

1,3-4 

120 

281 

4 

89 

201 

10 

121 

281 

5 

Opening  of  School  Term.   See  Term. 

Parents,  Complaints  of  

96 

222 

1 

Patriotic  Exercises.    See  Exercises,  Patriotic. 

54 

93 

1 

Penmanship: 

155 

337 

2 

109 

251 

1 

Permits: 

184 

412 

2 

15 

48 

1 

184 

411 

1 

Physical  Exercises.    See  Exercises,  Physical. 

Physical  Training,  Department  of.    (See,  also,  Ath- 

letics;  Gymnastics;    Military  Drill; 

Playgrounds.) 

87 

200 

1-3 

director: 

duties,  general  

108 

246 

1-3 

assignments  from  emergency  playground  list . 

135 

298 

2 

108 

246 

2 

holidays  and  vacations  

66 

154 

5 

108 

246 

3 

132 

294 

1-5 

Physicians.    See  School  Physicians. 

Playgrounds: 

108 

246 

1-3 

156 

337 

7 

108 

246 

3 

supervisor: 

135 

298 

4(a) 

108 

248 

1 

66 

154 

5 

teachers : 

135 

298 

4 

emergency  list  

135 

298 

•  2 

employment  of  day  school  teachers  

116 

266 

1 

111 

258 

2 

135 

298 

1-3 

116 

266 

1 

63 

151 

7 

Practical  Arts  Classes: 

admission  

authority  of  director  of  evening  schools  

sessions  

87 

79 
101 

68 
134 

200 

186 
232 
156 
296 

4 

4 
1 
14 

6 

teachers  

INDEX. 
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Sec. 

Par 

Practice  and  Training,  Department  of: 

assignments  from  emergency  list 

112  - 

259 

1 

certification   of  services  rendered  by  temporary 

teachers  

95 

220 

8,  10 

102 

238 

1-3 

Prevocational  Centers! 

admission  

73 

173 

1-2 

establishment  

123 

283 

1 

124 

285 

1 

69 

157 

3 

67 

156 

3 

123 

283 

2-4 

124 

285 

2-4 

Prevocational  Classes: 

establishment  

74 

176 

1 

quota  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  

121 

281 

5 

Presiding  Officer.    See  Chairman. 

Principals  : 

y<± 

990 
ZZU 

i 
i 

appointment : 

1  o 

9 

i 
I 

iii 
in 

ZOO 

o 

110 

OA7 
ZO/ 

1  Q 
1— O 

111 
in 

or  r 

zoo 

Q 

o 

1  1  A 

no 

OAT 
ZD/ 

6— 4 

tenure  

11/1 
114 

OA/1 

Zo4 

o 
z 

iZ 

1  70 

r 

o 

1  1  o 

11Z 

OA1 
Zbl 

1 

duties : 

OK 

95 

ooo 
ZZU 

y 

oo 
oo 

1  oo 

193 

o 
z 

95 

oon 
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98 

225 

2 

heating  and  ventilating  .... 

89 

201 

8-9 

non-resident  pupils  

96 

221 

1 

non-attendance  investigation  cards  

94 

219 

3 

notify: 

business  agent : 

appointments,  transfers,  resignations, 

removals,  or  death  of  teachers .... 

94 

220 

3 

marriage  of  woman  teachers  

94 

220 

3 

118 

274 

1 
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Principals: 
duties: 
notify: 

department  of  practice  rnd  training: 

need  of  substitutes,  etc  

subordinates : 

action  of  Board  

proposed  absence  

superintendent: 

absence  of  teachers  

marriage  of  woman  teachers  

resignation,    removal    or    death  of 

teachers  

tardiness  of  teachers  

unsatisfactory      duty,  attendance 

officers  

open-air  classes  

out-of -district  pupils  

records  and  reports  

report  to : 

ass;stant  superintendents,  pupils  residing  in 

other  districts  

attendance  officers,  truancy  cases  

business  agent,  non-resident  pupils  

director  of  medical  inspection,  failure  of 
heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  

responsible  administrative  heads  of  schools  and 
districts  

responsible  for  school  property  

rules  and  regulations  to  be  furnished  to  sub- 
ordinates  

truants  

ventilation  and  temperature  

yards  and  outbuildings  

minute?  of  Board,  official  notice  

promotions  to  rank  of  master  

purchase  of  materials  in  trade  schools,  etc  

savings  systems  

Private  Teaching  

Prizes  

Products  op  Schools  

Promotional  Examinations  

certification  of  teachers  passing  

exemptions  from  

first  

failure  to  pass  

postponement  

relation  to  salary  advancement  

scope  and  time  


95 

220 

10 

112 

259 

1 

93 

217 

1 

94 

220 

2 

95 

220 

9 

118 

274 

1 

94 

220 

3 

99 

227 

2 

98 

224 

4 

89 

201 

10 

96 

221 

2 

94 

220 

1 

96 

221 

2 

93 

219 

2 

96 

221 

1 

88 

201 

4,  9 

93 

219 

1 

98 

225 

1 

92 

216 

1 

93 

219 

2 

88 

201 

4 

89 

201 

8-10 

97 

224 

2 

93 

217 

1 

117 

268 

1 

95 

220 

5 

178 

400-401 

100 

228 

5 

22 

74 

4 

184 

414 

1 

149-153 

325-327 

21 

72 

1-2 

153 

327 

3-4 

153 

327 

5 

150 

325 

2-5 

150 

325 

4 

150 

325 

5 

149-152 

325-326 

149 

325 

1 

152 

327 

1-2 
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Sec. 


Promotional  Examinations: 

second  

Proposals  

Public  Latin  School  Catalogue  

Pupils: 

abbreviation  of  names  forbidden  

absence : 

during  part  of  session  

hospital  clinic  

occasional  

records  

addresses  verified  bi-monthly  

admission : 

age,  evidence  of  

Boston  Clerical  School  

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School  

Boston  Trade  School  

classes  for  special  groups  , 

continuation  schools  , 

cookery,  sewing  and  shopwork  classes  

day  elementary  schools  

first  three  grades  

out-of -district  pupils  

day  high  schools  

Day  School  for  Immigrants  

evening  schools  

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  , 

kindergartens  

Letin  and  day  high  schools  

Normal  School  

pre  vocational  centers  

summer  review  schools  

Trade  School  for  Girls  

admission  to  buildings  on  cold  or  stormy  days 

age  limits  for  required  attendance  

attendance : 

basis  for  reckoning  

before  sessions  

enforcement  

monthly  reports  

books  free  

certificates  of  accomplishment  and  proficiency 

continuation  schools  

contributions  from  

corporal  punishment  

dancing  

defacement  of  c'ty  property.  

detention  after  sessions  

diplomas  

discharge : 

day  elementary  schools  


151 

326 

1-6 

56-57 

106-108 

83 

192 

5 

82 

191 

1 

82 

189 

1-3 

82 

189 

3 

172 

373 

1 

83 

192 

6 

83 

192 

2 

71 

171 

1-2 

77 

183 

1 

75 

176 

10 

76 

179 

1 

73-74 

176 

1-9 

157 

340 

1-2 

158 

344-345 

73 

175 

1 

72 

172 

3-6 

72 

172 

4 

72 

172 

6 

/O 

i  en 

1  o 

75 

177 

1 

78 

186 

1-5 

75 

178 

1 

71 

172 

2 

76 

180 

1-2 

77 

184 

1-4 

73 

173 

1-2 

78 

185 

1-3 

76 

179 

1 

69 

158 

1 

170 

370 

1 

83 

194 

1 

67 

156 

2 

1  i  u 

o/U 

1-6 

83 

193 

1 

154 

333 

1 

155 

337 

1-7 

161 

357 

1-3 

158-159 

344-349 

99 

228 

2 

90 

204 

3-5 

70 

163 

1 

92 

207 

2-3 

90 

205 

1 

156 

337 

8-11 

73  | 

174 

1-2 
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Pupils: 

discharge : 

evening  schools  

summer  review  schools  ; 

temporary  

transfer  cards  

discipline  

dismissal  for  not  being  absent  or  tardy  

errands  

evening  schools  

examination  by  school  physician  

examinations  for  admission  to : 

day  high  schools  

Latin  and  day  high  schools  

Normal,  Latin,  day  and  evening  high  schools, 
conduct  of  

Normal  School  

exclusion : 

by  school  physician  

communicable  diseases  

conduct  

daily  reports  of.  

excused  for  malnutrition  

fire  drill  

furnished  with  books  and  material  

habitual  offenders  

health,  care  of  

home  work  

lessons  required  

lists  of,  not  to  be  given  out  

names  not  to  be  abbreviated  

non-attendance : 

investigation  by  superintendent  

investigation  cards  

non-resident : 

admission  to  continuation  school  

admission  to  trade  schools  

conditions  for  attendance  

list  to  be  sent  to  business  agent  

tuition  

number  in  each  school  and  district  

out  of  district  

permitted  to  wear  outer  garments  

person  and  dress  of  

physical  examination  

physical  exercises  

posture  

presents  to  teachers  

probation  

promotion  


79 

187 

2 

78 

185 

4 

84 

194 

1 

73 

174 

1-2 

18 

60 

1 

89-92 

202-207 

82 

190 

1 

87 

198 

1 

78-82 

186-188 

104 

242 

a  r 

4-5 

77 

181 

1 

77 

181 

1 

21 

73 

1 

77 

184 

1-2 

105 

242 

8 

84-87 

196-197 

91 

206 

1-3 

107 

244 

7 

105 

242 

12 

96 

223 

1-5 

154 

333 

1 

171 

370 

2-3 

84-87 

195-198 

155 

335 

2 

155 

335 

1-2 

83 

192 

5 

82 

191 

1 

18 

60 

2 

94 

219 

3 

158 

345 

1 

76 

179 

1 

71 

170 

2 

96 

221 

1 

56 

103 

1 

71 

170 

2 

113 

263 

1 

72 

172 

6 

96 

221 

2 

89 

201 

8 

89 

202 

1 

104 

242 

4-5 

87 

200 

1-3 

87 

200 

4 

99 

228 

1 

91 

206 

2 

155 

336 

1 
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Pupils:  . 

readmission  of  those  suspended  or  expelled  

replacement  of  city  property  

return  for  study  

sale  of  tickets  to  entertainments  

seating  

suspension  

continuation  schools  

evening  schools  

investigation  by  superintendent  

tardiness  

transfer : 

day  elementary  schools  

Latin  and  day  high  schools  

truancy  

tuition  

vaccination  

withdrawal  from  Latin  and  day  high  schools .... 
Purchases: 

method  of  making.  

Quorum: 

Board  

board  of  apportionment  

board  of  superintendents  

salary  board  

trial  board  for  custodians  

Rapid  Advancement  Classes: 

admission  of  pupils  

quota  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  , 

Recesses  

Records.    See  School  Records. 

Reference  Books.    See  sub-heading  under  Books. 

Religious  Exercises.    See  Exercises,  Religious. 

Requisitions: 

approval  of: 

board  of  apportionment  


business  agent  

director  of  medical  inspection , 


books  

fuel  and  custodians'  supplies  

furniture,  adjustable  

nurses'  supplies  

supplies  and  materials  

Retirement.    See  sub-heading  under  Age  Limit. 
Retirement  Fund.    See  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund. 
Rules  and  Regulations: 

accessible  in  every  school  

amendments  

publication  

suspension  


92 

207 

1 

92 

207 

3 

91 

205 

2 

100 

228 

4 

87 

199 

1 

91-92 

206-207 

158 

347 

1 

92 

206 

o 

3 

18 

60 

1 

89 

203 

1 

73 

174 

1-2 

77 

182 

1 

93 

219 

2 

71 

170 

1-2 

84 

195 

1-2 

91 

206 

2 

56 

104-105 

11 

15 

1 

59 

125 

3 

19 

65 

3 

61 

140 

2 

60 

135 

2 

74 

176 

1,5 

121 

281 

5 

69 

157 

1-6 

60 

130 

1 

154 

331 

3 

54 

94 

1 

87 

199 

1 

106 

243 

4 

154 

331 

3 

58 

119 

1 

87 

199 

1 

106 

243 

4 

154 

331 

3 

92 

216 

1 

12 

23 

1 

14 

39 

1 

12 

22 

1 
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Rules  amd  Regulations: 

teachers  and  subordinates  to  be  furnished  with  copy 

of  

Salaries.    (See,  also,  sub-heading  under  group  con- 
cerned)  

SalajJT  Board: 

classification  of  employees  

duties  "  

membership  

quorum  , 

Sale  of  Articles  , 

Savlvgs  Systems: 

regulations  

report  on  

School  Buildings: 

admission  of  pupils  on  cold  or  stormy  days  

approval  of  plans  for  

care  of  

doors  and  passages  

inspection  by  schoolhouse  custodian  

keys,  duplicate.  

opening  and  closing  hours  

permits  for  use  of  


Ta  eating  of  rooms  for  cleaning  

ventilation  and  temperature  

School  Centers.    (See,  also,  Extended  Use  of 
Public  Schools,  Department  of.) 
accounts  


:  hz 


activities  

admission  

.associate  managers: 

absence  

appointment . . . 

duties  

attendance  records . . 

clubs  

establishment  

holida  ys  

managers: 

absence  


appointment 
duties  


opening  and  closing  

organization  of  work  with  men  and  boys  

organizarion  of  work  with  women  and  children 

records  and  reports  

sessions  

term  

School  Committee.   See  Board. 


92 

141-149 

61 
61 
61 
61 


17S-1S1 
15 


17 
58 
97 
58 
58 
183 
15 
184 
183 


164 
166 
162 
165 

165 
165 
164 
165 
166 
162 
163 

165 
165 
163. 
166 
163 
164 
164 
164 
163 
163 


216 

310-324 

141 
141 
140 
140 

22S 

40CM04 
49 

158 
57 

115 

224 

118 

121 

410 
48 

411 

410 

201 


361 
363 
359 
362 

361 
361 
361 
361 
363 
359 
360 

361 
361 
361 
363 
360 
361 
361 
361 
360 
360 


9 
11 
1-10 
1-2 
5-6 
5 
7 
4 
1-6 
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Sec. 

Par. 

School   Committee   Building.   See  Administration 
:  :  Building. 

School  Nurses: 

185-212 

107 
106-107 

244 
244 

11 
1-11 

5 

66 

154 

149 

324 

4 

supervising  nurse : 

112 

261 

1 

106 

243 

1-5 

66 

154 

5 

149 

324 

4 

106 

243 

4 

School  Physicians: 

104 

242 

2 

authority  of  director  of  medical  inspection  over  

104 

242 

1 

certificating  office :  , 

106 

242 

13 

66 

154 

5 

149 

324 

4 

104-106 

242 

2-13 

104 

242 

4-5 

105 

242 

7 

105 

242 

8 

104 

242 

5 

104 

242 

6 

105 

242 

12 

104 

241 

3 

149 

324 

4 

School  Premises: 

184 

412 

1 

184 

412 

2 

92 

207 

2 

15 

48 

1 

184 

411 

1 

97 

224 

2 

School  Property: 

92 

207 

3 

98 

225 

1 

92 

207 

2 

School  Records: 

83 

193 

2 

83 

192 

3-4 

18 

59 

3 

82-84 

192-194 

94 

220 

1 

83 

193 

1 

62 

150 

1 

Schoolhouse  Custodian: 

59 

123 

1 

58-5.9 

115-123 

* 
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SCHOOLHOUSE  CUSTODIAN: 

duties: 

countersign  requisitions  

executive  officer  of  Board  in  care  of  buildings 

inspection  of  buildings  , 

keys,  duplicate  

records  

supervision  and  control  over  custodians  and 

matrons  

election  

office  hours  

term  of  office  

schoolhouses,  naming  of  

Scripture,  Reading  of  

Seating  of  Pupils  

Secretary: 

assistant  secretary. '.  

assistants,  appointment  

duties  

action  of  Board,  attested  copies  

administration  building,  general  charge  of  

advertise  examinations  and  opening  of  term  

certificates  (to  pupils)  

certificates  of  qualification,  signing  of  

certification  of  appointees  

custody  of  records,  files,  documents,  etc  


diplomas  

distribution  of  minutes,  etc 


examinations,  advertisement , 
notices  of  meetings  


notification  of  appointments,  transfers,  dismissals 

or  leaves  of  absence  

opening  of  term,  advertisement  

permits  for  use  of  administration  building  

permits  for  use  of  school  premises  

publication: 

authorized  list  of  books  

courses  of  study  

manual  

minutes  of  Board  

rules  and  regulations  

savings  systems,  report  on  

secretary  of: 

board  of  apportionment  


board  of  superintendents . 


corporation .  . . 
superintendent 


58 
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1 

58 

115 

1 

58 

118 

1 
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191 
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58 

122 
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58 

115-118 

9 

4 

1 

58 

120 

1 

9 

4 

1 

13 

30 

1 

69 

160 

1 

87 

199 

1 

16 

50 

1-2 

16 

50 

1-2 

14-16 

35-50 

14 

37 

1 

15 

47 

1 

15 

42 

1 

15 

44 
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48 

89 

14 

37 

14 

35-36 

15 

46 

1 

15 

44-45 
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17 

14 

38 

1 

15 

42 

1 

11 

14 

1 

14 

37 

1 

14 

37 
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49 

182 

405 

4-6 

15 

48 

1 

15 

43 

1 

15 

41 
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15 

40 
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14 

38 

15 

39 
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15 

49 

14 

36 

59 

125 

14 

36 

19 

65 

11 

12 

14 

36 

14 

36 
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Secretary: 

election  

member: 

salary  board  

trial  board  for  custodians  

term  of  office  

Sessions: 

attendance  of  pupils  before  

attendance  of  teachers  before  

Boston  Clerical  School  

conservation  of  eyesight  classes  

continuation  schools  

day  elementary  schools  

day  high  schools  

day  industrial  schools  

Day  School  for  Immigrants  

evening  schools  

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  

kindergarten  

Latin  schools  

Normal  School  

practical  arts  classes  

pre  vocational  centers  

school  centers  

speech  improvement  classes  

summer  review  schools  

suspension:  (See,  also,  Holidays  and  Vacations.) 

annual  exhibition  drills  

annual  parade  '  

by  chairman  of  Board  

by  superintendent  


stormy  weather. 
Sewing  Classes: 

admission  

sale  of  articles  

Shop  Work  Classes: 

admission  


sessions  

teachers  

Signal  for  "No  School"  

Special  Assistants: 

applications  for  

certification  of  services  

expiration  of  appointments  

number  allowed: 

day  elementary  schools  

day  high  schools,  mechanical  departments. 

day  intermediate  schools  

Special  Classes: 

admission  

director,  duties  

medical  inspector,  duties  


61 
60 
9 

67 
69 
68 
07 

157 
67 
68 
68 
68 
68 
67 
67 
68 
68 
68 
67 

163 
67 
68 

65 
65 
64 
19 
64 
65 

73 
99 

73 
67 
123 

65 

95 
95 
111 

122 
132 
127 

74 
109 
10S 


140 

135 
4 

156 
159 
156 
156 
341 
156 
156 
156 
150 
156 
156 
155 
156 
156 
156 
156 
360 
156 
156 

153 
153 
153 
61 
153 
153 

175 
228 

175 
156 
284 
153 

220 
220 
258 

281 
293 
291 

176 
249 
245 
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Special  Classes: 

quota  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  

sale  of  articles  

Special  English  Classes: 

admission  

quota  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  

Speech  Improvement  Classes: 

admission  

quota  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  

sessions  

State  Department  of  Education.    See  Massachu- 
setts.   Department  of  Education. 

Statistics,  Annual  

Stormy  Weather: 

admission  of  pupils  to  buildings  

"no  school"  signal  

open-air  recess  not  required  

suspension  of  sessions  

Substitutes.    See  Teachers,  Substitute. 

Suffolk  School  for  Boys  

Summer  Review  Schools: 

admission  

diplomas  

discharge  on  account  of  absence  

sessions  

teachers : 

appointment  

discontinuance  

rank  and  number  

term  

Superintendent.    {See,  also,  Assistant  Superintend- 
ents;   Directors;    Principals;  Super- 
vising Staff:  Teachers.) 
appointment : 

assistants  

exceptions,  eligible  list  

married  women  

teachers  

authority  delegated  to  assistant  superintendents  

authority,  to  appoint,  reappoint,  promote,  transfer, 

remove,  etc  

authority  to  change  rank  

chairman : 

board  of  apportionment  

board  of  superintendents  

duties,  general  

admission  cards,  Latin  and  day  high  schools  

annual  report  

annual  returns  to  department  of  education  

annual  statistics  

annual  statistical  reports  from  principals,  ap- 
proval of  


121 

281 

5 

no 

yy 

1 

74-75 

176 

1,8 

121 

281 

5 

7A 

1  7A 
I/O 

1,  6 

121 

281 

5 

A7 

loo 

r 
0 

16 

55 

•7 

lOo 

l 

65 

153 

5 

69 

157 

6 

65 

153 

5 

22 

75 

1 

78 

185 

1-3 

21 

74 

2 

78 

185 

4 

68 

156 

12 

111 

255 

3-4,6 

116 

267 

3-4 

117 

271 

1 

loO 

007 

O  A 

63 

151 

4 

19 

62 

1 

51 

87 

1 

118 

274 

1 

110 

255 

1-3 

17 

57 

1 

17 

1  o 

117 

270 

1 

59 

125 

2 

17 

57 

1 

19 

65 

2 

16-19 

55-63 

76 

180 

1-3 

16 

55 

6 

17 

55 

8 

16 
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Sec. 


Par. 


Superintendent  : 
duties: 

assignment  of  teachers,  household  science  and 

arts.  

athletics,  regulation  of  

attendance  at  Board  meetings  

attendance  officers,  supervision  of  

book  recommendations  


building  plans,  approval  of  

certificates  of  qualification : 

examinations  for  

signing  of  

classes  for  special  groups  

courses  of  study,  preparation  of . 


custody  of  reports  of  officers  of  Board,  assistant 
superintendents,  teachers,  etc  


designations  to  fill  temporary  vacancies  — 

discipline  of  pupils  

emergency  list  of  substitutes  

emergency  playground  list  

enforcement  of  compulsory  education  laws. 

enforcement  of  regulations  

leave  of  absence : 

granting  of  


statement  to  business  agent  

licensed  minors : 

issue  of  badges  

supervision  and  control  

non-attendance  of  pupils  '.  

permits  to  publishers'  agents  

report  on : 

annual  statistics  

appointment  of  attendants  in  open-air  classes, 

appointment  of  married  women  

appointments  and  reappointments  

matters  referred  

membership  in  schools.  

number  of  pupils  each  district  

number  of  teachers  allowed  each  district  

school  records  


visitation  day,  annual  

election  

executive  officer  of  Board  .  

exercise  duties  assigned  to  assistant  superintendents, 
teachers  and  members  of  supervising  staff  

member : 

board  of  apportionment  

board  of  superintendents  
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19 
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Sec. 


Par. 


Superintendent  : 
member : 

salary  board  

relations  with  Board , 
removal  of  teachers. . 

retirement  age  

savings  systems  

suspension : 

pupils  

sessions  


teachers,  etc  

Teachers'  Advisory  Council  

term  of  office  

transfer  of  teachers,  etc  !  

Supervisen'G  Nose.    See  sub-heading  under  School 
Nurses. 

Supervising  Staff.    {See,  aho,  Directors.) 
appointments: 

age  limit  

approval  of  

authority  of  superintendent  


certification  of  eligibility, 


eligible  list : 

exceptions  to  order  of  appointment . 
exemptions  from  

laid  over  

married  women  

tenure  

term  

time  when  made  

void  after  four  weeks  

authority  of  superintendent  

certificates  of  qualification  

citizenship  requirement  

departments  

designations  to  fill  temporary  vacancies  

duties  exercised  by  superintendent  

editing  of  newspapers  or  periodicals  forbidden 
eligible  lists: 

establishment  

exceptions  to  order  of  appointment  

exemption  from  

examination  by  school  physician  

holidavs  and  vacations  


information,  required  

inspection  of  work  by  assistant  superintendents, 
leave  of  absence : 

authority  of  superintendent  

conditions  for  granting  
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Supervising  Staff: 
leave  of  absence : 

extension  

limited  to  one  year  

physician's  certificate  required  

reasons  stated  

salary  deductions  

study,  travel  or  rest  

visiting  other  schools  

without  loss  of  pay  

marriage  of  woman  members  

observance  of  regulations  

private  teaching  

promotions : 

authority  of  superintendent  

order  of  merit  

tenure  

rank  and  number  

reappointment : 

annually  

authority  of  superintendent  

former  rank  

re-entry  into  service  

removal: 

authority  of  superintendent  

laid  over  

retirement  age  

salaries : 

advancement  on  succeeding  anniversaries 

cease  after  year's  absence  

certification  before  payment  

change  in  rank  

credit  for  previous  service  

date  from  beginning  of  service  

deductions  

established  annually  

minimum  of  rank  at  beginning  of  service . 

per  annum  rates  based  on  school  year  

per  diem  employees  on  one-session  days . . 

re-entry  into  service  ,  

retirement  because  of  marriage  

sale  of  tickets  

suspension,  authority  of  superintendent  

transfer  

unauthorized  publications  prohibited  

vacancies  in  force  

voting  contests,  participation  in  
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Supervisor  in  Charge  of  Playground.   See  Play- 
grounds, Supervisor. 
Supplementary  Books.   See  sub-heading  under  Books. 
Supplies: 

requisitions  

Supply  Room: 

classification  of  employees  

office  hours  

Sweeping  op  Buildings  

Tardiness: 

pupils  

teachers  

Teacher  Coaches  

Teacher  Managers  

Teachers.    (See,  also,  Certificates  of  Qualification; 

Principals;  Pupils;  and  sub-heading  under 
various  schools.) 

absence  to  be  reported  to  superintendent  

(See,  also,  Leave  of  Absence.) 

anniversaries  advanced  for  part-time  service  

anniversaries  advanced  when  absent  without  pay  

appearance  in  court  

appointments: 

age  limit  

approval  of  

at  advanced  salary  

authority  of  superintendent  

based  on  number  of  pupils  

certification  of  eligibility  

eligible  fists : 

exceptions  to  order  of  appointment  

exemptions  from  

evening  schools  

laid  over  

married  women  

notice  of  

notice  to  business  agent  

summer  review  schools  

tenure  

term  

time  when  made  

void  after  four  weeks  

authority  of  superintendent  

authorized  to  give  instruction  

candidacy  for  election  to  Board  
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Sec. 


Teachers: 

certificates  of  qualification  

limited  in  rank  and  date  

change  in  rank  

citizenship  requirement  

continuation  schools: 

attendance  before  sessions  

attendance  before  and  after  term  

follow-up  work  

rank  and  number  

return  to  day  school  service  

time  of  appointment  

validity  of  certificates  

contributions  from  pupils  forbidden  

credit  for  previous  service  

designations  to  fill  temporary  vacancies  

discipline  of  pupils  

dismissal,  notice  of  

duties,  general  

attendance  before  and^  after  term  

attendance  before  sessions  

Bible,  reading  of  

exercised  by  superintendent  

fire  regulations  

furnish  required  information  

notification  to  parents  of  admission  requirements 

observance  of  regulations  

posture  of  pupils  

*  records  to  be  kept  

editing  of  newspapers  or  periodicals  forbidden  

eligible  lists: 

establishment   .  

exceptions  to  order  of  appointment  

exemptions  from  

evening  schools : 

limitation  of  service  

rank  and  number  

time  of  appointment  

examination  by  school  physician  

examinations  for  promotion.    See  promotion. 

exclusion  on  account  of  communicable  diseases  

gymnastics  

holidays  and  vacations  

hours  of  instruction : 

day  industrial  schools  

Latin  and  day  high  schools  

inspection  of  work  by  assistant  superintendents  

leave  of  absence: 

authority  of  superintendent  

conditions  for  granting  
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Teachers: 

leave  of  absence : 

employment  of  those  absent  without  pay  

extension  

limited  to  one  year  

notice  of  .  

physician's  certificate  required  

reasons  stated  

salary  deductions  

study,  travel  or  rest  

visiting  other  schools  

without  loss  of  pay  

licensed.    (See,  also,  Certificates,  Temporary; 

Licenses.)  

limitation  of  service  of  day  school  teachers  in  play- 
grounds, evening  schools  and  summer  review 

schools  

marriage  of  woman  teachers.  

military  drill  

number  allowed: 

4      Boston  Clerical  School  

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School  

Boston  Trade  School  

continuation  school  i  

day  elementary  schools  

day  intermediate  schools  

Day  School  for  Immigrants  

evening  schools . .  •.  

Horace  Mann  School  

household  science  and  arts,  department  of  

Latin  and  day  high  schools  

manual  arts,  department  of  

Normal  School  

physical  training,  department  of  

playgrounds  and  athletics  

practical  arts  classes  

prevocational  centers  

summer  review  schools  

Trade  School  for  Girls  

number  allowed  each  district  

personal  errands  

playgrounds : 

certificate  requirements  

emergency  list  

expiration  of  appointments  

rank  and  number  

term  of  permanent  teachers  limited  

presents,  soliciting  of,  forbidden  

private  teaching  

prizes  forbidden  
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Teachers  : 
removal : 

authority  of  superintendent  

laid  over  

reprimand  

resignation : 

candidacy  for  election  to  Board  to  operate  as 
marriage  of  woman  teacher  to  operate  as  

retirement  age  

salaries : 

advanced,  appointment  at  

advancement :  , 

part-time  service  

succeeding  anniversaries  

when  absent  without  pay  

cease  after  year's  absence  

certification  before  payment  

change  in  rank  

credit  for  previous  service  

credit  for  service  under  license  

date  from  beginning  of  service  

day  industrial  schools  

deductions  

established  annually  

less  than  full  year's  service  

minimum  of  rank  at  beginning  of  service  

per  annum  rates  based  on  school  year  

per  diem  employees,  continuation  schools. . . . 

per  diem  employees  on  one-session  days  

promotional  examinations  affecting  

re-entry  into  service  

retirement  because  of  mrariage  

substitutes  

sale  of  articles  

sale  of  tickets  

standard  of  teaching  units  

substitutes : 

applications  for  

certification  of  services  

compensation  for  less  than  full  day's  service. . 

emergency  list  

emergency  playground  list  

remain  on  eligible  lists  

summer  review  schools : 

appointment  

discontinuance  

rank  and  number  

suspension,  authority  of  superintendent  

tardiness  
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT   NO.  13-1923 

BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

SPECIAL  SYLLABUS  DRAWING 
AND    MANUAL  TRAINING 

GRADES  I.,  II.,  III. 


1923-1924 


In  School  Committee,  July  2,  1923. 

Ordered,  That  the  accompanying  revised  Special  Syllabus  in  Drawing  and 
Manual  Training,  Grades  I.,  II.  and  III.,  is  hereby  adopted,  and  that 
nineteen  hundred  (1,900)  copies  be  printed  as  a  school  document. 
Attest : 

Thornton  D.  Apollonio, 

Secretary. 


(1, 900-7 -2-'23.) 
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SUPPLIES. 

Furnished  in  June  on  the  basis  of  masters'  reports  for  which  blanks  are 
issued  in  March.  The  amounts  delivered  plus  any  surpluses  reported  should 
equal  quotas  stated. 

If  supplies  are  not  received,  inquiry  should  be  made  of  the  master  or  assist- 
ant in  charge.  If  it  is  found  that  they  have  not  arrived  in  the  district,  inquiry 
should  be  made  of  the  Supply  Department.  The  quotas  following  have  been 
carefully  and  generously  revised,  and,  if  supplies  are  distributed  and  used  as 
indicated,  there  should  be  no  necessity  for  further  requisitions  except  in  the 
cases  where  numbers  prove  larger  than  estimates  or  reports  last  sent  in. 


Article. 

Annual  Quota.  Delivered 
June,  1923. 

Folding  and  cutting  paper,  6-inch  square,  Grade  I  

12  sheets  per  pupil. 

Drawing  paper,  Manila  or  gray,  6-inch  by  9-inch,  Grades  I.  and  II  

5  reams  to  a  class. 

Drawing  paper,  Manila  or  gray,  9-inch  by  12-inch,  Grade  III  

5  reams  to  a  class. 

Drawing  paper,  white,  6-inch  by  9-inch,  Grades  I.  and  II  

2  reams  to  a  class. 

Drawing  paper,  white,  9-inch  by  12-inch,  Grade  III  

2  reams  to  a  class. 

Gray  construction  paper,  9-inch  by  12-inch,  Grades  II.  and  III  

2  packages  to  each  class. 

Envelopes,  8-inch  by  11-inch,  Grade  I  

1  per  pupil. 

Envelopes,  10-inch  by  13-inch,  Grades  II.  and  III  

1  per  pupil. 

Box  colored  crayons,  Grades  I.  II.  and  III  

1  per  pupil. 

Pencils,  M.  B.  Co.  "Medium,"  Grades  I.,  II.  and  III  

1  per  pupil. 

Pasteboard  rules,  Grades  II.  and  III  

1  per  pupil. 

Tubes  paste,  Grades  I.,  II  and  III  

2  to  each  class. 

EQUIPMENT. 

Replenished  in  June  on  the  basis  of  masters'  reports  for  which  blanks  are 


furnished  in  March. 

Article. 

Quota. 

Scissors  (4§  inch)  to  be  used  in  sets  

1  pair  to  2  pupils. 
1  set  to  2  classes. 

Pressboard  tablets,  Grades  I.  and  II  

EXPLANATORY  NOTES.  (4)  GRADES  I.,  II.,  III. 


DRAWING.    ALL  GRADES. 
DESIGN. 

Aim. 

To  have  the  children  see  and  feel  the  difference  between  Order  and  Dis- 
order, and  appreciate  the  value  and  importance  of  Order;  to  develop 
the  Love  of  Order  and,  so  far  as  possible,  the  Sense  of  Beauty. 

The  beautiful  is  simply  the  best  of  its  kind  —  the  supreme  instance  which 
gives  the  standard.  To  recognize  and  discover  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
interests  of  a  civilized  life. 

Subjects  to  be  Considered. 

A.  The  impressions  of  Vision  of  light,  of  color,  of  positions,  directions, 

measures,  proportions  and  shapes. 

B.  The  forms  of  Order  as  observed  in  Nature  and  in  works  of  Art. 
A.    The  Impressions  of  Vision. 

First  discriminations. 
I.    Tones:  Different  effects  of  light  and  color. 

a.  Differences  of  color:  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue  and  violet. 

b.  Differences  of  value  in  colors:  light  colors  and  dark  colors; 

colors  in  different  quantities  of  light. 

c.  Differences  of  intensity  in  colors:  Intensity  and  Neutrality. 
II.  Positions: 

Recognition  of  different  positions  in  the  Field  of  Vision,  the  prin- 
cipal position  being  the  center  of  the  Field  of  Vision. 

III.  Directions: 

Recognition  of  differences  of  direction  in  the  Field  of  Vision: 
The  Vertical  up  and  down;  the  Horizontal,  right  and  left; 
the  Diagonal,  oblique  or  slanting. 

IV.  Measures: 

Recognition  of  different  measures,  large  and  small,  of  different 
sizes,  distances  and  intervals,  as  observed  in  the  Field  of 
Vision,  the  diameter  of  the  Field  being  the  principal  measure 
to  which  the  others  may  be  referred. 
V.  Proportions: 

The  square  gives  the  best  standard  of  reference  for  Proportion, 
the  height  and  width  of  the  square  being  equal.    We  have 
in  different  rectangles  the  simplest  expression  of  Proportion. 
VI.  Shapes: 

Recognition  of  differences  of  shape;  square,  oblong,  circular,  oval,  etc. 
The  definition  of  all  these  differences,  visual  discriminations,  by 
freehand  exercises  in  drawing  and  coloring;  the  exercises  being 
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carefully  graded:  the  first  being  very  simple  and  easy,  pre- 
paring the  pupil  for  those  which  follow,  which  should  be 
increasingly  difficult. 
B.    Order  as  observed  in  Nature  and  in  Works  of  Art. 
The  three  forms  or  modes  of  Order : 

1.  Repetitions:  Continuations,  Recurrences. 

2.  Sequences:  Different  forms  of  motion. 

3.  Balances :  Different  forms  of  equilibrium  or  rest.    To  be  appreciated, 

all  balances  must  be  set  on  the  central  vertical  of  the  Field  of 
Vision. 

These  three  forms  of  Order  occur  in  combinations,  producing  a  great 
variety  of  phenomena,  more  or  less  interesting. 
The  Definition  and  Description  of  Order  in  particular  instances  and 
examples : 

This  is  to  be  done  in  a  carefully  graded  series  of  exercises  in  drawing 
and  coloring.  The  first  exercise  should  be  very  simple  and  elemen- 
'  tary,  the  later  ones  increasingly  difficult,  from  lesson  to  lesson 
and  from  grade  to  grade.  By  degrees  the  whole  field  of  Design 
should  be  revealed,  and  its  possibilities,  in  some  measure,  realized; 
beginning  with  the  orders  of  plane  geometry,  ending  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  Nature  and  Life  in  different  geometric  systems.  As 
we  have  tone  and  time  systems  in  Music  and  Poetry  so  we  have 
tone  and  space  systems  in  Design.  Order,  Symmetry  and  Har- 
mony are  in  all  cases  the  expression  of  mathematical  laws. 

There  is  no  more  important  exercise  than  drawing  with  a  free  hand  the 
principal  figures  of  Plane  Geometry,  as  they  are  described  by 
dots  representing  positions,  by  lines  describing  directions,  and 
distances;  and  by  lines  straight,  curved,  elliptical,  and  spiral, 
describing  the  shapes.  Important  triangles  and  other  polygons 
should  be  drawn,  especially  the  root  rectangles  and  their  triangular 
halves  and  reciprocals;  also  the  XM  triangle  of  extreme  and  mean 
proportions  with  its  subdivisions  and  connections.  All  these 
terms  and  figures  should  be  drawn  again  and  again,  until  they 
are  drawn  easily  and  correctly,  and  until  they  are  recognized  in  all 
their  differences  and  are  well  understood.  With  this  training  and 
preparation  the  practice  of  Pure  Design  will  proceed  upon  its  proper 
basis.  The  elementary  figures  of  Plane  Geometry  will  be  trans- 
formed in  a  thousand  ways  and  some  of  the  infinite  possibilities  of 
Order  and  Beauty  will  be  discovered. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  children  should  see  good  examples  of 
design:  in  drawings  and  paintings,  in  textiles,  in  pottery  and 
porcelain,  in  wood  or  stone  carvings  and  in  metal  work.  Draw- 
ings and  paintings,  photographs  and  enlargements  of  photo- 
graphs and  prints  may  be  used  and  the  children  should  from 
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time  to  time  be  taken  to  the  Natural  History  Museums  and  to 
the  Museums  of  Art.  On  these  occasions  they  should  be  encour- 
aged to  choose  what  they  believe  to  be  beautiful.  By  tracing 
with  a  finger  in  the  air  designs  that  interest  them  they  will  often 
be  able  to  draw  them  on  paper  afterwards,  making  the  same  move- 
ments with  the  point  of  the  pencil.  They  will  not  remember  the 
design  but  the  action  describing  it. 
Materials  Used  in  the  Primary  Grades. 

In  the  beginning  tablets  and  colored  sticks  should  be  used.    When  it 

comes  to  drawing  and  coloring,  lead  pencils  and  colored  crayons  will 

serve  the  purpose. 

Habits. 

Correct  habits  of  sitting  are  essential  to  the  child's  health  and  sight.  The 
position  used  in  writing  is  not  good  for  drawing.  The  paper  should 
be  at  reading  distance  from  the  eye  and  so  placed  chat  the  top  and 
bottom  edges  appear  horizontal  and  the  sides  vertical.  So  far  as 
possible  the  paper  should  be  at  right  angles  with  the  direction  of 
vision;  not  foreshortened. 


REPRESENTATION. 

Aim. 

To  develop  visual  discrimination,  memorj^  and  imagination,  together  with 
an  ability  to  describe  visual  experience  and  to  express  visual  knowledge 
and  ideas. 

Subjects  to  be  Considered  and  Represented. 

Men,  women  and  children,  their  attitudes,  gestures  and  movements,  their 
belongings  and  surroundings,  in  the  city  and  in  the  country,  care 
being  taken  to  bring  all  the  subjects  suggested  well  within  the  experi- 
ence of  all  the  pupils,  so  that  they  will  be  describing  what  they  have 
seen,  and  what  they  know  or  ought  to  know  of  Nature  and  Life. 

Mode  of  Expression. 

Drawing  in  definite  outlines  and  coloring  in  flat  tones.  There  is  to  be  no 
modeling  of  solid  forms  either  in  black  and  white  or  in  color.  The  inter- 
est is  to  be  in  the  shape  of  objects,  people  and  things,  and  in  the  differ- 
ences of  color  revealed  in  light.  The  expression  of  form  by  modeling  in 
chiaroscuro  (distinguishing  the  planes  of  light  and  shade)  should  not 
be  undertaken  in  Primary  or  Grammar  Grades,  but  later  in  the  High 
schools  where  in  special  courses  there  should  be  advanced  practice 
in  composition  and  in  the  more  difficult  forms  of  Drawing  and  Paint- 
ing in  Representation. 

Materials. 

The  drawing  will  be  done  with  lead  pencils;  the  coloring  in  the  first 
three  grades  with  colored  crayons,  afterwards,  in  the  more  advanced 
grades,  with  water  colors. 
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When  it  comes  to  coloring,  whether  with  colored  pencils  or  with  water 
colors,  the  rule  should  be  given  and  followed:  not  to  mix  more  than 
two  colors  in  any  case,  and  these  with  black  when  it  is  required  to 
produce  dark  tones.  When  the  two  colors  are  complementaries  the 
mixture  of  them  will  result  in  neutralization  and  colorless  grays. 
When  any  color  is  unduly  prominent,  it  can  be  easily  quieted  down 
and  brought  into  its  plane  of  distance  by  means  of  its  complementary. 
Mixing  two  colors  which  are  not  complementaries  they  produce  a 
third  and  intermediate  color  which  is  right  and  proper  to  use;  but 
no  color  should  be  mixed  into  it  except  its  complementary.  When, 
for  example,  red  is  mixed  with  yellow  we  get  a  more  or  less  degraded 
orange.  To  neutralize  this  orange,  a  blue,  not  black, should  be  used. 
Black  should  be  used  only  to  produce  dark  tones.  Following  these 
indications,  the  pupils  ought  to  be  able  to  produce  good  color  in  every 
case.  Whether  they  produce  good  designs  or  pictures  is  another 
matter.  That  depends  not  only  upon  the  tones  produced  and  used, 
but  the  positions,  measures,  and  shapes  which  are  given  to  them; 
the  arrangement  and  composition  of  the  design  or  the  picture.  In 
any  reproduction  the  design  should,  of  course,  be  appropriate  to  and 
in  harmony  with  the  subject.  Of  all  the  rules  of  Representation  that 
is  the  most  important. 
Method  of  Teaching. 

The  teachers'  part  in  this,  as  in  all  educational  work,  is  to  make  the  pupils 
think  clearly  and  express  themselves  well.  In  this  particular  course 
the  thinking  must  be  in  terms  of  vision:  light,  color,  positions,  direc- 
tions, distances  or  measures,  proportions  and  shapes.  The  knowledge 
and  ideas  to  be  expressed  by  drawing  and  coloring  are  in  tone-relations 
and  in  space-relations.  The  terms  of  expression  are  lines  and  spots 
of  color.  The  aim  is  to  induce  the  pupils  to  think  of  Nature  and 
Life  in  lines  and  spots  of  color  and  to  put  these  lines  and  spots  on 
paper,  just  as  in  other  courses  of  study  they  think  in  words  and  forms 
of  language,  using  the  words  in  speech  and  in  writing.  The  knowledge 
and  ideas  which  are  developed  and  expressed  by  lines  and  spots  of 
color  are  hardly  less  important  than  those  which  are  expressed  by 
language.  Many  ideas  which  we  try  to  express  by  speech  and  by 
writing  can  be  much  better  expressed,  more  definitely  and  more 
clearly  by  drawing  and  painting. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  teachers  in  this  course  to  suggest  the  subjects 
to  be  thought  about  and  described;  to  help  the  pupils  in  the  compari- 
son, criticism  and  judgment  of  their  own  performances;  and,  finally, 
to  grade  the  work  done  according  to  the  standard  to  be  maintained. 
The  teacher  is  expected  to  recognize  and  appreciate  what  is  good  in 
the  work  done,  what  is  better,  and  what  is  best. 

In  suggesting  subjects  to  be  thought  about  and  described  by  the  pupils 
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the  teacher  must  be  very  specific  and  particular.  For  example,  the 
teacher  says,  "A  man  is  going  out  of  the  door  when  he  remembers 
that  his  wife  has  not  told  him  what  to  get  for  dinner.  He  turns 
around  and  calls  her.  She  comes  to  the  door  with  a  little  girl,  four 
years  old.  They  stand  by  the  door  talking.  The  little  girl  is  inter- 
ested in  the  cat,  which,  seeing  a  dog  across  the  street,  has  its  fur 
raised  and  its  back  up.  The  house  is  built  of  red  bricks.  There  are 
stone  steps  and  the  door  and  its  jambs  are  painted  white."  By  these 
words  fairly  definite  images  are  suggested  and  the  pupils  may  pro- 
ceed to  draw  and  to  color  the  subject,  each  one  following  his  own 
imagination  and  producing  his  own  picture.  Taking  up  any  one  of 
the  pictures  produced  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  true  as  a  repre- 
sentation. In  what  respects  is  it  true?  What  mistakes,  if  any,  have 
been  made?  What  changes  or  corrections  should  be  made?  Has 
anything  been  left  out  that  is  natural  and  proper  to  the  picture  as  a 
whole,  or  to  the  people  and  things  represented  in  it?  In  other  words, 
is  the  performance  appropriate  to  the  idea  which  suggested  it?  In  Art 
nothing  counts  that  is  unnatural,  untimely  or  inappropriate.  When 
the  pictures  have  been  considered  and  criticized,  one  after  another, 
they  should  be  put  up  to  be  considered  together,  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing a  comparison  and  selecting  the  best  —  the  best  of  all  or  the  best 
two  or  three.  The  children  must  be  encouraged  to  make  comparisons 
and  to  pass  judgment.  The  teacher  should  assist  them  and  encourage 
them,  declaring  her  own  judgment  at  the  end  of  the  lesson. 

As  to  the  standard  to  be  maintained,  it  should  be  determined  always  by 
the  best  work  produced  in  the  grade;  the  better  the  work  the  higher 
the  standard.  With  this  idea  in  mind,  the  best  work  should  be  se- 
lected and  kept  for  reference  and  it  will  be  well  to  have  exhibitions 
of  it  from  time  to  time.  As  the  work  improves,  as  it  should  from 
year  to  year,  insignificant  and  unimportant  examples  may  be  thrown 
out.  It  is  always  the  best  that  gives  the  standard.  It  is  proper  that 
the  pupils  should  see  what  the  standard  is  and  for  that  reason  exhibi- 
tions are  held.  When  the  children  have  seen  the  exhibition  it  should 
be  taken  down,  and  they  should  then  proceed,  as  before,  to  think  for 
themselves  and  to  express  each  one  his  own  knowledge  and  his  own  ideas. 

In  the  work  of  the  eight  grades  there  should  be  a  steady  increase  of  visual 
knowledge  and  of  the  power  of  expression  which  goes  along  with  it. 
The  crude  representations  of  the  primary  grades  must  pass  away, 
and  in  the  work  of  the  higher  grades  we  must  see  more  and  more 
truth  of  representation  and  the  representation  must  be  more  and 
more  specific  and  particular.  If  in  the  work  of  the  primary  grades  we 
recognize  the  genus,  we  must  presently  recognize  the  species,  then 
the  varieties  of  each  species.  Last  of  all  we  reach  the  representation 
of  particular  people  and  particular  things. 
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Whenever  the  child  is  unable  to  think  of  anything  to  draw,  that  means 
that  he  has  no  visual  knowledge  appropriate  to  the  subject  proposed. 
He  must  proceed  at  once  to  get  the  required  knowledge.  A  simple 
way  of  doing  this  is  to  have  the  child  look  in  Nature  for  the  subject- 
matter  to  be  represented,  to  get  an  idea  of  it.  A  good  way  of  doing 
this  is  for  the  child  to  trace  the  objects,  people  or  things  in  the  air 
with  the  point  of  his  finger.  When  he  has  done  that  he  will  remember, 
not  the  object,  but  his  own  action  in  describing  it,  and  he  will  prob- 
ably be  able  to  do  with  the  point  of  his  pencil  what  he  had  done  with 
the  point  of  his  finger,  or  something  like  that. 

If  the  subject  of  the  next  lesson  is  given  out  before  the  children  leave  the 
room,  they  will  be  looking  out  for  the  people  and  things  they  will 
have  to  draw.  The  younger  children  can  trace  with  the  finger  what 
they  see  and  then  draw  it.  The  older  children  may  be  able  to  draw 
directly  from  the  object,  if  it  is  in  any  sense  still  life.  In  most  cases, 
however,  our  visual  knowledge  is  best  secured  by  quick  observation, 
followed  by  clear  recollection  or  vivid  imagination.  Still  life  is  a  very 
small  part  of  Life  and  the  art  of  drawing  and  painting  in  representa- 
tion must  not  be  limited  to  it,  as  it  has  been  very  generally  during 
the  past  fifty  years.  In  any  case  we  should  be  able  to  imagine  and 
draw  the  human  figure  in  its  principal  attitudes  and  actions  before  we 
undertake  anything  like  specific  portraiture.  The  general  idea,  which 
is  always  a  thing  of  imagination,  should  take  precedence  over  any 
specifications  of  it  in  the  direction  of  matter-of-fact  or  statistical  por- 
traiture. We  should  be  able  to  draw  and  paint  men,  women  and 
children,  and  the  objects  connected  with  them,  as  the  old  masters  did, 
before  we  proceed  to  direct  imitation  or  copying.  The  motive  of 
Representation,  to  achieve  the  Truth  of  Representation,  is  not  suffi- 
cient in  itself  nor  is  the  motive  of  Design  self-sufficient,  Design  being 
the  arrangement  and  composition  of  lines  and  spots  of  color  to  illus- 
trate the  mathematical  principles  of  Order.  The  two  motives  must 
come  together  and  work  together,  the  ultimate  aim  being  to  present 
the  Truth  of  Representation  in  forms  which  will  be  at  least  orderly 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  beautiful. 

When  it  comes  to  Drawing  from  Nature,  from  objects,  people  and  things, 
it  should  be  done  at  first  in  the  manner  of  tracing.  The  pencil  is  on 
the  paper,  the  eye  is  on  the  subject,  but  they  move  together,  the 
pencil  and  the  eye,  in  the  visual  imagination.  The  result  should  be 
like  a  tracing  on  a  piece  of  glass,  through  which  the  subject  is  seen. 
Later  perhaps  in  the  High  Schools,  the  drawing  may  be  done  on  the 
principle  of  geometric  construction.  That  means  using  a  drawing 
board,  a  T  square,  and  a  right  angled  triangle, —  the  triangular  half 
of  one  of  the  root  rectangles,  for  example.  The  triangle  is  used  as  a 
module.    By  these  means  Design  (Symmetry)  will  come  into  the 
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drawing  inevitably.  It  will  be  orderly  in  its  space  relations,  and 
perhaps  beautiful  as  a  design;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  true,  also,  as  a  representation.  That  depends,  however,  upon 
the  power  of  observation  and  the  visual  discrimination  of  the  drafts- 
man. It  is  only  necessary  to  draw  in  this  way,  with  a  right  angled 
triangle  as  a  module,  to  discover  that  it  is  possible  (with  the  Sense  of 
Beauty)  to  achieve  not  only  a  consistent  and  beautiful  drawing,  but 
(with  visual  discrimination)  a  drawing  which  will  be  accurate  to  the 
last  degree  of  specification.  Of  course,  nothing  worth  while  can  be 
expected  of  people  who  have  no  sense  of  Beauty,  no  visual  discrimina- 
tion; who  have  neither  observation  nor  judgment. 
Picture  Study. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  children  of  all  grades  should  see  a  great  many 
photographs  and  pictures.  By  means  of  photographs  and  pictures 
their  visual  experience  and  knowledge  may  be  indefinitely  increased, 
particularly  if  they  make  drawings  from  the  photographs  that  interest 
them  and  from  the  pictures  that  please  them.  The  photographs 
should  represent  facts  and  scenes  of  Nature  and  Life.  Photographic 
reproductions  of  drawings  and  paintings  by  good  masters  should 
also  be  used.  The  half-tone  pictures  which  appear  in  the  daily  and 
weekly  papers  and  magazines  will  be  of  interest  and  serve  the  purpose 
in  many  ways.  Photographs  and  pictures  should  be  used  as  books  are 
used,  and  referred  to  for  information  as  books  are  referred  to.  In 
drawing  from  the  photographs  or  pictures  the  children  should  do 
what  they  will  naturally  and  inevitably  do  if  left  to  themselves.  They 
must  follow  the  outlines  of  the  subject  with  the  eye  and  the  eye  with 
the  point  of  the  pencil.  In  that  way  they  will  feel  the  sizes  and  the 
shapes  together  and  draw  them  together;  otherwise  the  drawing  will 
be  a  matter  of  visual  triangulation  and  construction,  which  is  all  right 
when  the  object  is  to  arrange  and  state  facts  or  ideas,  but  it  is  not  the 
way  to  get  visual  knowledge  and  the  power  of  imagination.  We  must 
have  knowledge  arid  ideas  to  express  before  we  proceed  to  the  Art  of 
Arrangement  and  Composition. 

In  the  upper  grades  the  children  should  draw  from  photographs  of  important 
Works  of  Art.  That  will  give  them  not  only  practice  of  drawing  but 
also  a  visual  knowledge  of  Art,  a  knowledge  to  be  had  in  no  other  way. 
It  is  certainly  not  to  be  had  by  reading  or  listening  to  lectures.  They 
should  study,  by  drawing,  examples  of  Pure  Design  as  well  as  examples 
of  Representation:  also  examples  of  the  application  of  Design  in  the 
different  Arts  and  Crafts.  In  selecting  examples,  the  teacher  should 
look  for  the  best  of  every  kind,  not  for  examples  of  the  kind,  but  for 
masterpieces .  It  is  so  important  that  the  pupils  should  have  standards 
to  which  to  refer.  In  school  they  should  see  only  the  best  which  they 
are  not  likely  to  see  at  home  or  out-of-doors,  or  seeing  it,  will  fail  to 
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recognize  it  and  appreciate  it,  having  no  idea  of  it.  By  drawing  from 
beautiful  objects  or  pictures  of  them  they  acquire  standards  upon 
which  their  taste  and  judgment  will  develop. 

THE  FIELD  OF  VISION. 

Looking  in  any  direction  we  see  distinctly  what  lies  in  that  direction.  We 
can  see,  also,  but  less  distinctly,  what  lies  within  a  diverging  angle  of  fifteen 
degrees  from  that  direction;  so  we  see  quite  well  what  lies  in  the  direction  of 
vision  and  within  a  visual  angle  of  thirty  degrees.  The  field  within  this  angle 
may  be  called  the  Field  of  Vision  and  it  is  the  object  of  those  who  draw  or  paint 
to  produce  within  it  something  orderly  and  beautiful  as  Design  or  interesting 
and  significant  as  Representation. 

DRAWING. 

By  Drawing  and  Painting  we  mean:  producing  tones  and  giving  them 
different  positions,  directions,  measures,  proportions,  shapes  and  attitudes  on  a 
surface  lying  at  right  angles  with  the  direction  of  vision  and  within  the  Field  of 
Vision. 

Drawing  is  practised  in  two  modes:  In  Design  and  in  Representation. 

The  aim  in  Design  is  to  achieve  Order,  if  possible  the  Beautiful,  which 
is  a  supreme  example  of  Order.  We  aim  at  Order  and  hope  for  Beauty.  The 
aim  in  Representation  is  to  achieve  the  Truth  of  Representation,  nothing  else 
being  appropriate  to  the  subject  represented  and  in  harmony  with  it.  The  two 
aims,  of  Design  and  of  Representation,  are  constantly  associated.  We  have 
Representation  in  forms  of  Design  and  Design  in  forms  of  Representation. 

TONES. 

By  tone  we  mean  an  effect  of  light  and  color  produced  by  a  pigment  or  a 
mixture  of  pigments.  There  are  two  elements  in  a  tone:  its  value  and  its  color. 
By  value  we  mean  the  quantity  of  light  in  it;  by  color  the  quality  of  the  light. 
It  is  Red,  Orange,  Yellow,  Green,  Blue  or  Violet  or  some  mixture  and  inter- 
mediate of  these,  and  the  color  is  pure,  strong  or  intense  or  more  or  less  neutral- 
ized. It  may  be  perfectly  neutral:  black,  gray  or  white.  The  colors  which 
neutralize  one  another  are  called  complementaries.  Violet  and  Yellow,  Red 
and  Green,  Orange  and  Blue  are  complementaries.  In  drawing  with  a  lead 
pencil  we  are  using  a  perfectly  neutral  tone,  the  black  or  the  gray  of  the  lead. 

DRAWING  AND  COMPOSITION. 

Proceeding  to  draw:  the  center  of  vision  should  be  indicated  by 
a  dot.  Directions  should  be  determined  with  reference  to  this  dot.  Is  the 
direction  Up  or  Down  (vertical),  Right  or  Left  (horizontal),  Up-to-the-Right 
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or  Up-to-the-Left  or  Down-to-the-Right  or  Down-to-the-Left  of  the  center 
of  vision;  and  how  many  degrees  up  or  down  from  the  direction  Right  or  Left? 
Positions  lie  in  certain  directions  from  the  center  of  vision  and  at  certain  dis- 
tances, to  be  determined  by  the  eye  and  indicated  by  dots.  Distances  or 
Measures  in  different  directions  from  the  center  of  vision  give  us  proportions 
or  relativities  of  measure  and  these  relativities  being  defined  by  lines  or  by 
outlines  or  by  the  extension  of  tones  in  areas,  certain  shapes  are  produced,  the 
shapes  of  lines  and  of  areas.  The  shapes  thus  produced  may  be  turned  from 
one  direction  of  vision  to  another  and  seen  in  different  attitudes.  In  different 
attitudes  they  produce,  excepting  the  circle,  different  effects. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  ORDER  IN  NATURE  AND  OF  DESIGN  IN  WORKS 

OF  ART. 

Repetition. 

Doing  it  again  and  again.    This  is  the  most  elementary  and  familiar  form 
of  Design. 
Sequence. 

Producing  one  thing  after  another,  one  attraction  and  then  another  in  a 
line  or  a  row.    There  are  three  kinds  of  Sequence: 

1.  Sequences  of  Repetition. 

2.  Sequences  of  Alternation,  producing  the  effect  of  Rhythm. 

Space  Rhythms  in  Drawing  are  like  Time  Rhythms  in  Music. 

3.  Sequences  of  Progression;  from  dark  to  light,  from  small  to 

large,  etc. 

Balance. 

An  equilibrium  of  visual  attractions,  as  observed  in  the  Field  of  Vision. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  Balance. 

1.  Axial  Balance:  In  which  we  have  the  effect  of  a  single  inversion 

of  equal  attractions.  Fold  a  piece  of  paper* once.  Cut  out 
of  it  an  outline,  avoiding  the  crease.  Unfold  the  paper 
and  you  have  an  example  of  Axial  Balance.  To  appreciate 
this  balance  visually,  the  axis  of  the  inversion  should  appear 
vertical  in  the  Field  of  Vision. 

2.  Central  Balance:  In  which  we  have  the  effect  of  a  concentra- 

tion or  radiation  of  visual  attractions.    Fold  a  piece  of  paper 
two  or  more  times  across  the  center;  cut  out  of  it  an  outline 
around  the  center  of  convergences.    Unfold  the  paper  and 
you  have  an  example  of  Central  Balance. 
The  two  kinds  of  balance  are  not  exclusive  of  one  another,  and  they  are 
constantly  combined  in  the  practice  of  Design.    In  order  to  visually  appreciate 
the  Balance,  it  is  necessary  that  the  axis  of  inversion  in  Axial  Balance  should 
appear  vertical;  and  in  Central  Balance,  that  one  of  the  two  or  more  axes  of 
inversion  should  appear  vertical  in  the  Field  of  Vision. 
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Sequences  set  in  contrary  motion,  whether  concentric  or  eccentric,  are 
always  suggestive  of  Central  Balance.  If  the  balance  is  also  axial,  so  much 
the  better. 

Any  composition  of  visual  attractions,  whether  orderly  or  disorderly,  may 
be  brought  into  the  order  of  Balance  approximately  by  visual  feeling;  by  looking 
at  the  attractions  and  deciding  where  the  balance  center  is;  then  drawing  a 
circle  around  it;  around  the  center  and  around  all  the  attractions  of  the  com- 
position. The  circle  thus  drawn  will  show  where  the  center  is.  Of  course,  the 
center  so  indicated  may  not  be  the  real  center,  as  it  has  been  determined  by 
visual  judgment  only,  judgment  which  may  or  may  not  be  correct.  At  best 
it  is  only  a  close  approximation.  A  rectangle  drawn  vertically  and  horizontally 
may  be  substituted  for  the  circle  as  a  means  of  indicating  the  balance  center  of 
the  composition  which  will  be  also  that  of  the  rectangle.  The  balance  of  the 
composition  will  be  central;  the  balance  of  the  rectangle  will  be  both  central 
and  axial. 
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DRAWING. 

(a)  Choose  a  shape. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  eighty- 

(o)  Repeat  this  shape  again  and 

five  exercises  in  this  series :  five  twenty- 

again.    Emphasize  the  act  of 

five  minute  periods  each  week;  one 

repetition  and  not  the  order 

each  day. 

of  arrangement. 

The  lessons  are  arranged  in  se- 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  repeti- 

quence to  alternate,  first  a  series  in 

tions;  select  the  best. 

Design,  then  a  series  in  Representa- 

1 n  i  Snf^Yir  ovci m nine   r\f   rono+i \ i c\y\ 
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tion. 

m  i\aiure,  noweis  m  a  neiQ, 

1. 

The  Circle. 

leaves  on  a  tree,  stars  in  the 

Introduce  the  Circle : 

(a)  Trace  circles  in  the  air  with 

6.  Sequence  of  Repetition. 

finger. 

Introduce  Repetition  of  Shape 

(b)  Find  circular  shapes  in  the 

in  a  row. 

room. 

(a)  Arrange  circles  m  a  contmu- 

(c)  Arrange  lentils  to  form  many 

ity  of  repetition  at  regular 

circles. 

intervals  in  vertical  and  hori- 

(d)  Consider     these  arrange- 

zontal rows. 

ments;  select  the  best. 

1.  Touching. 

2. 

The  Circle. 

2.  Near  together. 

(a)  Find  circular  shapes  in  ob- 

6. Grouped. 

jects  and  photographs. 

^            Each  series  should  remain 

(6)  Study  the  direction  and  pro- 

undisturbed until  all  are 

portion  of  the  circle. 

completed. 

(c)  Draw  freehand  circles. 

(6)  Consider  these  arrangements ; 

(d)  Consider  these  drawings;  se- 

select the  best. 

lect  the  best. 

7.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

3. 

The  Circle. 

Introduce  a  subject :  "  A  Little 

(a)  Find  circles  in  objects  and 

Girl." 

photographs. 

(a)  Tell  a  story  about  the  little 

(b)  Trace  and  cut  circles. 

girl  which  will  stimulate  the 

(c)  Cut  ireehand  circles. 

visual  imagination. 

(d)  Consider  these  cuttings;  se- 

(6) Encourage  children  to  offer 

lect  the  best. 

suggestions. 

4. 

The  Circle. 

(c)  Illustrate  the  story. 

Introduce  object  drawing. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 

(a) Select  a  circular  object  in  the 

ings;  select  the  best. 

room. 

8.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

(6)  Study  and  draw  this  object. 

Subject  suggested  for  story: 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 

"A Little  Boy." 

ings;  select  the  best. 

(a)  Proceed  to  stimulate  visual 

5. 

Repetition. 

imagination  as  in  Lesson  6. 

Introduce  Repetition  without 

(6)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 

continuity,  or  sequence. 

N             ings;  select  the  best. 

DRAWING. 
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9.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

Subject  suggested  for  story: 
"A  Little  Girl  Playing  with  a 
Hoop  or  Other  Circular  Object." 
Proceed  as  in  Lessons  6  and  7. 

10.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

Subject  suggested  for  story: 
"A  Little  Boy  Playing  with  a 
Balloon  or  Other  Round  Object. " 
(a)  Ask  the  children  to  describe 
details  of  appearances  and 
actions  which  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  the  story. 
(bj  Illustrate  the  story, 
(c)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

11.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

Subject  suggested  for  story: 
"A  Little  Boy  and  a  Little  Girl. " 
(a)  Ask  the  children  to  describe 
appropriate  details  and  ac- 
tions. 

(6)  Illustrate  the  story, 
(c)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

12.  Tone    Relations.  Standard 

Red. 

Introduce  standard  R. 
(a)  Find  examples  of  standard 
R  in  Nature  and  in  works  of 
Art. 

(6)  Indicate  the  occurrence  of  R 
and  describe  it  in  connection 
with  definite  objects. 
"I  have  a  red  cart." 
"My  hair  ribbon  is  red." 
"Mary  has  a  red  dress. " 

13.  Standard  Red. 

Show  how  outlines  may  be 

filled  with  color. 

(a)  Color  a  large  circle  or  a 
printed  outline  of  a  red  ob- 
ject. 


(6)  Consider  a  few  examples; 
select  the  best. 

14.  Sequence  of  Repetition. 

Introduce  Repetition  of  Shape 
and  color. 

(a)  Arrange  and  trace  circles  in 
an  orderly  row. 

(b)  Color  with  standard  R. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  examples; 
select  the  best. 

15.  Recognition  of  Order. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Repetition 
in  a  Row  in  Nature  or  in 
works  of  Art.  Look  at  ob- 
jects and  photographs. 

(b)  Name  objects  from  memory 
which  show  this  principle  of 
order. 

(c)  Consider  the  visible  examples ; 
select  the  best. 

16.  Sequence  of  Alternation. 

Introduce  the  principle  of  Al- 
ternation. 

(a)  Arrange  circles  in  orderly 
rows  with  the  following 
changes  in  alternation. 

1.  Position:  up,  down. 

2.  Number:  One,  two. 

3.  Size:  large,  small. 

(b)  Select  the  best  example ;  trace 
and  color  it  R. 

17.  Recognition  of  Order. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Alternation 
of  position,  number  or  size  in 
Nature  or  in  works  of  Art. 

(b)  Select,  study  and  draw  one 
example. 

(c)  Compare  a  few  good  results 
with  the  example;  select  the 
best. 

18.  Directed  Observation. 

(a)  Ask  a  boy  to  stand  before  the 
class. 
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(6)  Name  and  number  the  im- 
portant parts  of  the  body. 

(c)  Consider  the  position  and 
lengths  of  these  parts. 

(d)  Study  the  shapes  by  tracing 
in  the  air. 

(e)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

Note. —  Positions  should  be  lo- 
cated as  being  up  and  down, 
left  and  right,  up  and  down 
to  left  and  right,  in  relation  to 
any  point  determined  as  a 
beginning.  Directions  should 
be  described  as  being  straight 
or  curved;  up  and  down,  from 
side  to  side,  left  to  right,  up 
and  down  to  left  and  right 
until  the  proper  terms  of 
vertical,  horizontal  and 
oblique  are  taught. 

19.  Directed  Observation. 

(a)  Study  a  child's  head. 

(b)  Name  and  number  the  im- 
portant parts  of  the  face. 

(c)  Study  the  positions  of  these 
parts. 

(d)  Study  size,  shape  and  color. 

(e)  Draw  shape  and  place  the 
position  of  eyes,  nose  and 
mouth. 

(/)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

20.  Directed  Observation. 

(a)  Studj''  a  boy's  head  front 
view  showing  arrangement  of 
the  hair. 

(b)  Study  the  position,  propor- 
tions, shapes  and  color  of  the 
parts. 

(c)  Draw. 

(d)  Select  the  best  examples. 
Note. —  In  the  study  of  propor- 
tion in  Grade  I.  the  compari- 


son of  lengths  or  sizes  should 
be  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
"  about  the  same, "  much  or  a 
little  larger  or  longer,  smaller 
or  shorter.  Later  on  the 
terms  "one  half"  or  "twice 
as  much"  may  be  used  in 
describing  the  measures. 

21.  Directed  Observation. 

(a)  Study  a  girl's  head  front 
view  showing  arrangement  of 
hair  and  ribbon. 

(b)  Study  the  positions,  propor- 
tions, shapes  and  color  of  the 
parts. 

(c)  Draw. 

(d)  Select  the  best  examples. 

22.  Sequence  of  Progression. 

Introduce  Progression  of  Size. 
(a)  Arrange   and   trace  circles 
touching  or  near  in  a  vertical 
row. 

1.  Progressing  from  small  to 
large. 

2.  Progressing  from  small  to 
large  to  small. 

(6)  Arrange  circles  within  a  cir- 
cular area,  progressing  from 
large  to  small. 

23.  Recognition  of  Order. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Progression 
of  Size  in  objects  and  photo- 
graphs. 

(6)  Select,  study  and  draw  one 

example, 
(c)  Compare  the  results,  with  the 

object;  select  the  best. 

24.  Balance. 

Introduce  Axial  Balance, 
(a)  Arrange  circles  in  left  and 
right  balance  of  a  vertical 
axis. 

1.  Circles  at  top. 

2.  Circles  near  center. 
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3.  Circles  at  base. 
Circles  may  be  touching  or 
near  together. 

25.  Recognition  of  Order. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Axial  Bal- 
ance in  objects  and  photo- 
graphs. 

(6)  Select,  study  and  draw  one 

example, 
(c)  Compare  results,  select  the 

best. 

26.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

(a)  Subject  suggested  for  story: 
"A  Boy  Front  View  Looking 
to  the  Right." 

(b)  Ask  the  children  to  describe 
appropriate  details  and  ac- 
tions. 

(c)  Discuss  the  results;  select 
the  best. 

27.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

Subject  suggested  for  story: 
"A  Girl  Front  View  Looking  up 
at  Something." 

(a,  b,  c)  Proceed  as  in  similar 
lessons. 

28.  Directed  Observation. 

(a)  Study  the  front  view  of  a  boy 
wearing  his  cap.  Draw  only 
the  head. 

(6)  Study  the  positions,  propor- 
tions, shapes  and  color  of  the 
parts.  Draw. 

(c)  Consider  the  results;  select 
the  best. 

29.  Directed  Observation. 

(a)  Study  the  front  view  of  a  girl 
wearing  her  hat.  Draw  only 
the  head. 

(6,  c)  Proceed  as  in  Lesson  27. 

30.  Directed  Observation. 

(a)  Study  a  boy  or  girl  ready  for 
a  walk. 


(6,  c)  Proceed  as  in  similar 
lessons. 

31.  Balance. 

Introduce  Central  Balance. 

(a)  Arrange  four  circles  in  bal- 
ance around  a  center;  above, 
below,  left,  right.  Trace 
these. 

(b)  Arrange  four  circles  in  bal- 
ance around  a  center;  up  to 
right,  down  to  left;,  up  to 
left,  down  to  right.  Trace 
these. 

32.  Recognition  of  Order. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Central 
Balance  in  Nature  and  works 
of  Art. 

(b)  Select,  study  and  draw  one 
example. 

(c)  Compare  results;  select  the 
best. 

33.  Tone    Relations.  Standard 

Orange. 
Introduce  standard  O. 

(a)  Find  examples  in  Nature  and 
in  works  of  Art. 

(b)  Color  in  large  circle  or  a 
printed  outline  of  an  0 
colored  object. 

34.  The  Square. 

Introduce  the  Square. 
.  (a)  Trace  squares  in  the  air  with 
fingers. 

(b)  Find  squares  in  the  room. 

(c)  Arrange  pegs  or  lentils  to 
form  many  squares. 

(d)  Consider  these  arrangements; 
select  the  best. 

35.  The  Square; 

(a)  Find  squares  in  objects  and 
photographs. 

(b)  Study  the  numbers,  posi- 
tions, directions  and  propor- 
tions of  the  square. 
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(c)  Draw  freehand  squares. 

(d)  Consider  these  drawings; 
select  the  best. 

36.  The  Square. 

(a)  Find  squares  in  objects  and 
photographs. 

(b)  Trace  and  cut  squares. 

(c)  .  Cut  freehand  squares. 

(d)  Consider  these  cuttings;  se- 
lect the  best. 

37.  Recognition  of  Shape. 

(a)  Find  objects  involving 
squares  in  works  of  Art. 

(6)  Select,  study  and  draw  one 
example. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  drawings; 
select  the  best. 

38.  Sequence  of  Repetition. 

Introduce  Repetition  in  a  Row 
with  squares. 

(a)  Arrange  squares  in  orderly 
rows  in  vertical  or  horizontal 
directions. 

1.  Touching. 

2.  Near  together. 

3.  Grouped    in     twos  or 
threes. 

(6)  Select,  trace  and  color  one 
arrangement. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  results;  select 
the  best. 

39.  Sequence  of  Repetition. 

Introduce  Repetition  in  a  Field 
with  squares. 

(a)  Arrange  and  trace  squares  in 
orderly  rows  in  vertical  and 
horizontal  directions  to  form 
a  field. 

40.  Recognition  of  Order. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Repetition 
in  a  Field  in  Nature  or  in 
works  of  Art. 

(6)  Consider  these  examples;  se- 
lect the  best. 


41.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

Subject  suggested  for  a  story: 
"A  Girl  or  Boy  Out  of  Doors 
in  the  Neighborhood  Leaning 
Against  Something." 
(a)  Encourage  the  children  to 
make    appropriate  sugges- 
tions which  will  give  life  and 
color  to  the  story. 
(6)  Illustrate  the  story. 
(c)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

42.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

Subject  to  be  suggested  by 
the  pupils. 

Proceed  as  in  similar  lessons. 

43.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

introduction. 
Subject  suggested  for  a  story: 
"  A  Girl  with  a  Broom  or  Brush." 
(a)  Try  to  get  life  and  color  into 
the  picture  by  vivid  descrip- 
tions and  appropriate  sug- 
gestions. 
(6)  Proceed  as  in  similar  lessons 
to  draw  and  select  the  best. 

44.  Directed  Observation. 

(a)  Study  the  numbers,  positions, 
directions,  and  lengths  of  the 
parts  of  a  broom  or  brush. 

(6)  Study  the  shapes  and  sizes. 

(c)  Draw  the  broom. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

45.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

conclusion. 

(a)  Make  up  a  new  story  about 
the  girl  with  the  broom. 

(b)  Illustrate  the  story. 

(c)  Consider  the  improvements 
shown  in  this  lesson  by  com- 
paring the  best  drawing  with 
the  drawing  selected  from 
Lessons  42  and  43. 
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46.  Sequence  of  Repetition  with 

Alternation. 
Introduce  Repetition  of  squares 

with  Alternation  of  R  and  O. 

(a)  Arrange  and  trace  squares  in 
orderly  rows  in  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  direction. 

(6)  Color  with  alternation  of  R 
and  0  tones. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

47.  Sequence  of  Alternation. 

Introduce     Alternation  of 
squares  in  a  row. 

(a)  Arrange  squares  in  orderly 
rows  with  the  following 
changes  in  alternation. 

1.  Position.      4.  Size. 

2.  Attitude.      5.  Shape — a 

3.  Number.  square 

with  a 
circle. 

Each  series  should  remain 
undisturbed  until  all  are 
completed. 

(b)  Select,  trace  and  color  one 
row  for  seat  work. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

48.  Recognition  of  Order. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Sequences 
of  Repetition  and  Alterna- 
tion in  Nature  and  in 
works  of  Art. 

(6)  Select,  study  and  try  to  draw 
one  example. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

49.  Sequence  of  Progression. 

Introduce  Progression  of  Num- 
ber with  squares  f 
(a)  Arrange  and  trace  squares 
with  the  following  progres- 
sions of  number: 


1.  In  sequence  1,  2,  3. 

2.  In  sequence  2,  4,  6. 

3.  In  sequence  1,  3,  5. 

(b)  Select  the  best.  ' 

50.  Recognition  of  Order. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Progression 
of  Number  in  Nature  and 
works  of  Art.  Look  at  ob- 
jects and  photographs. 

(6)  Select,  study  and  draw  one 
example. 

(c)  Compare  a  few  good  results 
with  the  example;  select  the 
best. 

51.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

introduction. 

Subject  suggested  for  a  story: 
"A  Boy  with  a  Shovel." 

Try  to  get  life  and  color  into 
the  drawing  by  following  the 
various  suggestions  given  in  sim- 
ilar lessons. 

52.  Directed  Observation. 

(a)  Study  the  numbers,  positions, 
directions  and  lengths  of  the 
parts  of  the  shovel. 

(b)  Study  the  sizes  and  shapes. 

(c)  Study  the  construction  of  the 
parts. 

(d)  Draw  the  shovel. 

(e)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings;  select  the  best. 

53.  Directed  Observation. 

Introduce  Visual  Discrimina- 
tion. 

(a)  Ask  boys  to  show  several 
possible  ways  of  working 
with  a  shovel. 
(b)  Have  children  locate  and  trace 
the  positions  and  directions 
of  the  parts  of  the  body, 
during  these  activities.  Note 
particular  parts  most  neces- 
sary to  the  action. 
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(c)  Draw  any  one  of  these  ac- 
tivities from  memory. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

54.  Directed  Observation. 

Plan  a  lesson  similar  to  Lesson 
53  which  will  give  more  knowl- 
edge of  arm  actions. 

55.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

conclusion. 

(a)  Make  up  a  new  story  about 
the  boy  with  the  shovel. 

(b)  Illustrate  the  story. 

(c)  Consider  the  improvement 
shown  by  comparing  the  best 
drawings  with  those  selected 
from  Lesson  51. 

56.  Balance. 

Introduce  Central  Balance 
with  squares. 

(a)  Arrange  and  trace  squares  in 
balance  around  a  center. 

1.  In  4  parts:  up,  down, 
left,  right. 

2.  In  4  parts:  Up  to  right; 
down  to  left;  up  to  left; 
down  to  right. 

3.  In  8  parts:  Combining  1 
and  2. 

(6)  Consider  a  few  good  tracings; 
select  the  best. 

57.  Balance. 

(a)  Arrange  and  trace  squares  in 
Central  Balance  around  a 
center. 

1.  In  3  parts. 

2.  In  6  parts. 

3.  In  5  parts. 

58.  Recognition  of  Order. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Central 
Balance  in  any  number  of 
parts  in  Nature  or  in  works 
of  Art. 


(b)  Select,  study  and  draw  a 
good  example. 

(c)  Compare  a  few  good  results 
with  the  example,  select  the 
best. 

59.  Balance. 

Introduce  Axial  Balance  with 
squares. 

(a)  Arrange  and  trace  squares  in 
left  and  right  balance  of  a 
vertical  axis. 

1.  In  2  or  4  parts. 

2.  In  1  or  3  parts. 

Make  several  arrangements 
for  each. 

(b)  Select  the  best  drawings. 

60.  Recognition  of  Order. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Axial  Bal- 
ance in  odd  or  even  parts. 
Look  at  objects:  furniture, 
buildings,  people,  clothes, 
jewelry,  fruits,  vegetables, 
flowers,  trees. 

(6)  Select,  study  and  draw  one 
example. 

(c)  Compare  a  few  good  results 
with  the  objects;  select  the 
best. 

61.  Sequence  of  Progression. 

Introduce  Progression  in  Size 
with  squares. 

(a)  Arrange  and  trace  squares  in 
a  row  progressing  from  small 
to  large  to  small. 

1.  In  a  horizontal  row. 

2.  In  a  vertical  row. 

(b)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

62.  Sequence  of  Progression. 

Introduce  Progression  of  Sizes 
with  squares  in  a  square  area. 
(a)  Arrange   squares   within  a 

square  area,  progressing  from 

large  to  small. 
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1.  With  centers  touching. 

2.  With  bases  touching. 

3.  With  centers  moving  up- 
ward or  downward. 

(6)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

63.  Recognition  of  Order. 

(a)  Find  examples  showing  Pro- 
gression of  Size  in  a  row  or 
in  an  area.  Look  at  objects 
and  photographs. 

(6)  Select,  study  and  draw  one 
example. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  results; 
select  the  best. 

64.  Paper  Square. 

Introduce  paper  folding, 
(a)  Place  6x9  inch  paper  with 

one  long  edge  parallel  to 

front  edge  of  desk. 
(6)  Fold  paper  down  with  left 

hand. 

(c)  Carry  lower  right  corner  up- 
ward until  the  right  edge 
meets  the  upper  edge.  Crease. 

(d)  Cut  off  the  rectangular  paper. 

(e)  Unfold  the  remaining  piece 
which  is  a  square.  Make 
several. 

(/)  Consider  a  few  good  results; 
select  the  best. 

65.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

Subject  suggested  for  a  story: 
"A  little  Girl  drawing  on  the 
Blackboard." 

(a)  Make  the  subject  interesting. 

(b)  Illustrate  the  story. 

(c)  Consider  two  or  three  good 
drawings;  select  the  best. 

66.  Directed  Observation. 

Introduce  Visual  Discrimina- 
tion. 

(a)  Ask  a  boy  or  girl  to  perform 
various  actions. 


(6)  Study  the  positions  and  di- 
rections of  the  various  parts 
of  the  body  during  these 
actions. 

(c)  Allow  each  child  to  select 
and  draw  from  memory  any 
one  of  the  actions  shown. 

(d)  Select  the  best. 

67.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

Subject  for  story  to  be  sug- 
gested by  the  children. 

Follow  the  suggestions  given 
for  similar  lessons. 

68.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

Subject  suggested:  " Christ- 
mas." Proceed  as  in  similar 
lessons. 

69.  Tone  Relations.  Standard 

Yellow. 
Introduce  standard  Y. 
(a)  Find   examples   in  Nature 
and  in  works  of  Art. 
Name  others  from  memory. 

(5)  Color  the  printed  outline  of 
a  yellow' object. 

(c)  Select  the  best  result. 

70.  Sequence  of  Alternation. 

Introduce  Alternation  in  Size 
and  tone. 

(a)  Plan  and  draw*  freehand  at 
regular  intervals,  a  row  of 
yellow  squares  some  distance 
apart. 

(6)  Repeat  freehand  within  the 
intervals  a  row  of  smaller 
orange  squares. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

71.  Tone    Relations.  Standard 

Green. 
Introduce  standard  Green. 
(a)  Find   examples   in  Nature 
and  in  works  of  Art.  Name 
others  from  memory. 
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(b)  Color  the  printed  outline  of  a 
green  object. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  results; 
select  the  best. 

72.  Balance. 

Introduce    Central  Balance 
with  paper  cutting, 
(a)  Fold  and  cut  a  square. 
(6)  Fold  on  diagonals  or  diame- 
ters. 

(c)  With  paper  folded,  make 
straight  lined  cuts  to  modify 
the  edges. 

(d)  Unfold.  Compare  a  few 
good  results;  .select  the  best. 

73.  Balance. 

Introduce  Axial  Balance  with 
paper  cutting. 

(a)  Fold  and  cut  a  square. 

(b)  Fold  on  one  diagonal  or 
diameter. 

(c)  With  paper  folded  make 
straight  lined  cuts  to  modify 
the  edges. 

(d)  Unfold.  Compare  the  cut- 
tings; select  the  best. 

74.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

Subject  suggested  for  a  story: 

"The  Christmas  Vacation." 

(a)  Make  the  story  interesting 
and  as  vivid  as  possible. 

(6)  Illustrate  the  story. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

75.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 

(a)  Ask  a  number  of  children  to 
stand  with  backs  to  class. 

(6)  Study  and  compare  the  ar- 
rangements of  hair  and  col- 
lars. Follow  the  shape  of 
these  parts  by  tracing  in  the 
air. 

(c)  Allow  each  child  to  draw  I 


from  memory  any  one  of  the 
arrangements  studied. 
(d)  Consider   a   few  drawings; 
select  the  best. 

76.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 

(a)  Ask  a  child  to  stand  with 
back  to  class  and  to  perform 
any  series  of  simple  and 
natural  actions. 

(6)  Study  by  pointing  and  trac- 
ing the  position,  direction 
and  shape  of  the  parts  of  the 
body  during  each  action. 

(c)  Draw  from  memory  any  one 
of  the  actions  shown. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

77.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

Subject  suggested  for  story: 
"A  Boy  or  Girl  Playing  Out  of 
Doors  in  the  Winter's  Snow." 

Follow  the  directions  given  for 
similar  lessons. 

78.  Picture  Study. 

Introduce  picture  study. 

(a)  Select  some  fine  example 
which  will  appeal  to  children. 

(b)  Encourage  children  to  de- 
scribe the  story  told  by  the 
picture. 

(c)  Study  the  placing  of  the 
people  or  objects  and  ob- 
serve the  actions  and  main 
directions  of  the  composition 
by  pointing  and  tracing  in 
the  air. 

79.  Sequence  of  Alternation. 

Introduce  Alternation  in  Size. 

(a)  Repeat  freehand  a  row  of 
large  green  squares  at  regu- 
lar intervals. 

(6)  Repeat  freehand  a  row  of 
small  green  circles  between 
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the  large  squares.  Add  dots 
or  lines  with  black  or  red 
crayon  to  enrich  the  border, 
(c)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

80.  Sequence  of  Alternation. 

Introduce  Repetition  with  Al- 
ternation of  Size  in  a  field  with 
squares. 

(a)  Arrange  and  trace  large 
squares,  far  apart,  in  orderly 
rows  in  a  field. 

(6)  Repeat  smaller  squares  in 
orderly  rows  between  the 
large  -ones.  Large  squares 
may  be  colored  G  and  smaller 
ones  Y. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

81.  Recognition  of  Order. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Repetition 
with  Alternation  in  a  Field  in 
Nature  and  in  works  of  Art. 
Look  at  fabrics  and  photo- 
graphs. 

(6)  Select,  study  and  draw  a 
very  simple  example. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

82.  Balance. 

Introduce  Central  Balance 
with  Alternation  of  Size. 

(a)  Arrange  and  trace  large 
square  tablets  in  four  part 
balance  around  a  center. 
Color  G. 

(b)  Arrange  and  trace  smaller 
square  tablets  to  alternate 
between  the  large  square 
tablets.  Place  them  near  the 
center.    Color  Y. 

(c)  Add  dots  and  lines  of  color 
to  enrich  the  pattern. 


(d)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

83.  Recognition  of  Order. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Central 
Balance  with  Alternation  in 
Nature  and  in  works  of  Art. 
Look  at  flowers,  jewelry  and 
embroidery. 

(6)  Try  to  draw  one  example. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

84.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

introduction. 

Subject  suggested  for  story: 
"A  Boy  or  Girl  Playing  with  a 
Pet  Out  of  Doors." 

Follow  the  suggestions  given 
for  similar  lessons. 

85.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 
(a)  Place    many    good  photo- 
graphs or  drawings  of  an 
animal  where  they  may  be 
seen. 

(6)  Study  the  number,  positions, 
and  lengths  of  the  parts. 

(c)  Study  directions  and  move- 
ments of  joints. 

(d)  Draw  the  animal  from  mem- 
ory. 

(e)  Select  the  best  drawings. 

86.  Directed  Observation. 

Study  the  same  animal  and 
try  to  cut  it  from  paper  or  draw 
it  with  colored  crayons. 

87.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 

(a)  Ask  several  boys  or  girls  to 
show  the  class  how  to  play 
with  pets.  Make  these  ac- 
tions as  natural  as  possible. 

(6)  Study  the  positions  and  direc- 
tions of  the  parts  of  the  body 
by  pointing  and  tracing. 
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(c)  Draw  from  memory  any  one 
of  the  actions  shown. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

88.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

conclusion. 
Subject  suggested:  "A  Boy  or 
Girl  Playing  Out  of  Doors  with  a 
Pet," 

(a)  Follow  directions  for  similar 
lessons. 

(6)  Compare  the  drawings  with 
those  selected  from  Lesson  8-4 
and  discuss  the  improve- 
ments. 

89.  Standard  Blue. 

Introduce  standard  B. 

(a)  Find  examples  in  Nature  and 
in  works  of  Art. 

(b)  Color  the  printed  outline  of 
a  blue  object. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  papers; 
select  the  best. 

90.  The  Oblong. 

Introduce  the  Oblong. 

(a)  Find  oblongs  in  the  room. 
Look  at  objects  and  photo- 
graphs. 

(b)  Study  the  number  of  sides, 
positions,  directions  and  pro- 
portion of  the  oblong. 

(c)  Draw  oblongs  freehand. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

91.  The  Oblong. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  oblongs  in 
the  room. 

(b)  Trace  and  cut  oblongs. 

(c)  Cut  freehand  oblongs. 

(d)  Consider  the  cuttings;  select 
the  best, 

92.  Recognition  of  Shape. 

Introduce  object  drawing  with 
Oblong. 


(a)  Find  good  examples  of  ob- 
longs in  works  of  Art. 

(6)  Draw  one  example. 

(c)  Compare  a  few  good  draw- 
ings with  the  example;  select 
the  best. 

93.  Sequence  of  Repetition. 

Introduce  Repetition  in  a  Row 
with  Oblongs. 

(a)  Arrange  and  trace  oblongs  in 
orderly  rows  in  vertical  and 
horizontal  directions. 

(b)  Color  with  alternation  of  0 
and  B. 

(c)  Add  lines  and  smaller  shapes 
to  margin  and  enrich  the 
borders. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  borders; 
select  the  best. 

94.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

introduction. 

Subject  suggested  for  story: 
"A  Child  Playing  with  a  Cart  or 
Any  Toy  Vehicle." 

Follow  suggestion  given  for 
similar  lessons. 

95.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 
Introduce  Wheels,  use  objects 
or  pictures  and  recall  other  facts 
from  memory. 

(a)  Study  the  shape  and  progres- 
sion of  parts. 

(b)  Study  number  and  arrange- 
ment of  parts  in  central  bal- 
ance. 

(c)  Compare  types  of  wheels  for 
different  purposes. 

(d)  Draw  from  memory  any  type 
of  wheel  studied. 

(e)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 
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96.  Directed  Observation. 

object  drawing. 
Introduce  a  Toy  Vehicle .  Look 
at  objects  or  pictures, 
(a)  Study  the  number  and  shape 

of  the  parts. 
(6)  Study  positions  and  direc- 
tions of  parts. 

(c)  Study  the  construction  and 
principle  of  order. 

(d)  Draw  the  vehicle. 

(e)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

97.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 

(a)  Ask  a  boy  or  girl  to  show  the 
class  how  to  play  with  the 
toy  vehicle  drawn.  Make 
these  actions  as  natural  as 
possible. 

(b)  Study  the  positions  and  di- 
rections of  these  activities  by 
pointing  and  tracing. 

(c)  Draw  from  memory  any  one 
of  the  actions  shown. 

98.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

conclusion. 
Subject  suggested:  "A  Child 
Playing  with  a  Cart  or  Other 
Toy  Vehicle." 

(a)  Follow  directions  given  for 

similar  lessons. 
(6)  Compare  drawings  with  the 

other  lessons  in  this  series. 

99.  Sequence  of  Alternation. 

Introduce   Alternation   in  a 

Row  with  Oblongs. 

(a)  Arrange  and  trace  oblongs  in 
orderly  rows  with  the  follow- 
ing alternations. 

1.  Of  position.   4.  Of  size. 

2.  Of  attitude.  5.  Of  shape 

3.  Of  number.  (square). 


(6)  Color  if  desired  with  alterna- 
tion of  G  and  B  tones. 

(c)  .Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

100.  Standard  Violet. 

Introduce  Standard  V. 
(a)  Find  examples  in  Nature  and 
Art. 

(6)  Color  a  printed  outline  of  a 

violet  object, 
(c)  Select  the  best. 

101.  Balance. 

Introduce    Central  Balance 
with  Oblongs. 

(a)  Arrange  and  trace  oblongs  in 
balance  around  a  center. 

1.  In  4  parts  —  2  ways. 

2.  In  8  parts  —  2  ways. 

(6)  Color  one  example  with  B  and 
V. 

(c)  Add  dots  or  lines  to  enrich 
and  unite  the  pattern. 

(d)  Select  the  best  arrangements. 

102.  Balance. 

Introduce  Axial  Balance  with 
Oblongs. 

(a)  Arrange  oblongs  in  left  and 
right  balance  of  a  vertical 
axis. 

1.  In  even  number  of  parts, 
2,  4. 

2.  In  odd  number  of  parts 
1,3. 

(b)  Color  with  Y  and  V  tones. 

(c)  Add  small  shapes  and  lines  to 
enrich  and  unite  the  patterns. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  arrange- 
ments; select  the  best. 

103.  The  Spectrum  Circuit. 

Introduce  the  six  Standard 
Colors  arranged  in  a  circle, 
(a)  Plan   and   trace   six  small 
circles  in  order  of  the  circuit. 
(6)  Color  the  upper  one  Y,  lower 
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one  V,  place  0  and  R  on  the 
left,  and  G  and  B  at  right, 
(c)  Consider  a  few  good  color 
scales ;  select  the  best. 

104.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

Subject  suggested  for  story: 
"A  Child  Playing  Under  a  Tree." 

Follow  suggestions  given  in 
former  lessons. 

105.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 
Introduce  subject  of  Trees. 

(a)  Look  at  trees  through  the 
window,  in  photographs  or 
drawings. 

(6)  Discuss  the  number  of  parts, 
division  of  lengths  and  sizes 
into  trunks,  branches  or  foli- 
age. Observe  the  wide 
spreading  branches  and  the 
smaller  trunk. 

(c)  Observe  and  discuss  the  pro- 
gression of  sizes  shown  by 
trunk,  branches,  twigs  and 
the  suggestion  of  axial  balance 
in  the  growth  . 

(d)  Draw  without  direction  any 
impression  of  a  tree. 

(e)  Compare  a  fewT  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

106.  Directed  Observation. 

Observe,  compare  and  draw 
other  trees. 

107.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 
Introduce  subject  of  Houses. 

(a)  Look  at  the  front  views  of 
houses  in  the  neighborhood. 

(b)  Study  the  general  shape  of 
houses,  with  flat  [or  pitched 
roofs.  Observe  the  number 
ol  stories. 

(c)  Discuss  floors,  ceilings,  and 
position  of  windows  and  doors. 


(d)  Notice  the  repetition  in  the 
windows  and  the  suggestion 
of  axial  balance  in  the  house 
and  its  parts. 

(e)  Draw,  indicating  shape  first; 
balance  of  roof;  division  of 
floors;  placing  of  windows 
and  door. 

108.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

Subject  suggested:  "A  House 
and  a  Tree." 

(a)  Follow  suggestions  given  for 
similar  lessons. 

(b)  Compare  drawings  in  the 
series  Lessons  104  to  108. 

109.  Sequence  of  Progression. 

Introduce  Progression  of  Size 
in  a  Row  and  in  an  Area,  with 
Oblongs. 

(a)  Arrange  and  trace  oblongs 
in  vertical  or  horizontal  rows, 
progressing  in  size. 

1.  From  small  to  large. 

2.  From  large  to  small. 

3.  In  an  oblong  area. 

(a)  Centers  touching. 

(b)  Bases  or  tops  touch- 
ing. 

(c)  Centers  moving  up  or 
down,  left  or  right. 

(b)  Consider  a  few  good  arrange- 
ments; select  the  best. 

110.  Recognition  of  Order. 

Introduce  a  Sequence  of  Pro- 
gression of  Oblongs  in  rows  or 
areas. 

(a)  Look  at  towers,  buildings, 
other  objects  or  photographs. 
(6)  Find  progressions  of  oblongs. 

(c)  Select,  study  and  draw  one 
example. 

(d)  Select  the  best  drawings. 

111.  Tone  Relations.  White. 

Introduce  W  or  extreme  light. 
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(a)  Find  examples  in  Nature  and 

works  of  Art  . 
(6)  Trace    two    white  circles. 

Mount  one  on  gray  paper; 

if  possible  mount  another  on 

black. 

(c)  Notice  and  discuss  the  effect. 

112.  Tone  Relations.  Black. 

Introduce  Black  or  extreme 
dark. 

(a)  Find    examples   in  Nature 

and  in  works  of  Art. 
(6)  Trace   and    color   a  black 

circle;  mount  on  gray  paper; 

if  possible  mount  another  on 

white. 

(c)  Notice  and  discuss  the  effects. 

113.  Sequence  of  Alternation. 

Introduce  Alternation  of  White 
and  Black. 

(a)  Repeat  a  row  of  freehand 
shapes  with  black  crayon  at 
regular  intervals  on  gray 
paper. 

(6)  Repeat  freehand  shapes  with 
with  crayon  between  the  in- 
tervals. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

114.  The  Vertical  Direction. 

Introduce  the  Vertical  Direc- 
tion. 

(a)  Find  examples  in  the  room. 

(b)  Trace  vertical  direction  in 
air  with  finger. 

(c)  Practice  vertical  movement 
on  paper  with  crayon. 

(d)  Draw  vertical  lines  of  differ- 
ent lengths,  placing  points 
for  upper  and  lower  positions; 
connect  these  with  firmly 
drawn  lines. 

(e)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 


115.  Sequence  of  Progression. 

Introduce  Progression  of 
Length  and  Number  with  Verti- 
cal direction. 

(a)  Plan  and  draw  with  colored 
crayons  a  progression  of  ver- 
tical directions. 

1.  Short  to  long  to  short. 

2.  Near  to  far  intervals, 
making  a  stripe  pattern. 

3.  Few  to  many,  in  odd  and 
even  numbers,  1,  3,  5,  7 
and  2,  4,  6,  8  making 
another  variety  of  stripe 
pattern. 

(6)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

116.  The  Horizontal  Direction. 

Introduce  the  Horizontal  Di- 
rection. 

(a)  Find  examples  in  Nature 
and  works  of  Art. 

(b)  Practice  movement  with  fin- 
gers in  the  air  and  with 
crayon  on  paper. 

(c)  Draw  horizontal  lines,  plac- 
ing points  for  left  and  right 
ends;  connect  with  firmly 
drawn  lines. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  drawings; 
select  the  best. 

117.  Sequence  of  Progression. 

Introduce     Progression  in 
Length,  Width  and  Number  with 
the  Horizontal  Direction. 
(a)  Plan  and  draw  with  crayon  a 
progression  of  horizontal  di- 
rections. 

1.  From  short  to  long  to 
short. 

2.  From  near  to  far  to  near 
intervals. 

3.  From  narrow  to  wide  to 
narrow. 
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4.    From  few  to  many  to  few. 
All  these    should  produce 
balanced  arrangements. 
(b)  Select  the  best  designs. 

118.  Recognition  of  Vertical  and 

Horizontal  Directions. 

(a)  Find  examples  in  room  in- 
volving Vertical  and  Hori- 
zontal directions. 

(b)  Select  one  exanple.  Study 
position,  number  and  length 
of  parts. 

(c)  Note  the  principle  of  order 
shown. 

(d)  Draw  the  object. 

(e)  Compare  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

119.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

introduction. 
Subject  suggested:  " A  House 
with  Tree  and  Fence." 
(a)  Follow  suggestions  given  in 

previous  lessons. 
(6)  Compare  with  similar  les- 
sons. 

120.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 

(a)  Study  different  types  of 
fences.  Look  from  windows; 
use  photographs  an,d  recall 
from  memory. 

(b)  Notice    and    compare  the 
numbers,   positions,  direc- 
tions, intervals  and  construc- 
tion of  parts  of  different 
fences. 

(c)  Draw  several  fences. 

121.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 
(a)  Study  the  scale  of  a  boy  in  re- 
lation to  different  kinds  of 
fences.     Look    at  photo- 
graphs, recall  from  memory 


or  dramatize,  letting  differ- 
ent objects  play  the  part  of 
fences. 

(b)  Note  positions  and  lengths  of 
head  and  top  of  fence;  of 
feet  and  bottom  of  fence. 

(c)  Draw  any  one  of  the  relations 
shown. 

122.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 

(a)  Ask  several  children  to  stand 
in  the  doorway. 

(b)  Notice  and  compare  the  po- 
sition of  the  different  heads 
in  relation  to  the  top  of  door,, 
and  position  of  the  feet  in 
relation  to  the  door  sill. 

(c)  Draw  a  picture  of  a  child  in  a 
doorway. 

(d)  Write  on  the  picture  the 
name  of  the  child  whose 
height  is  shown. - 

(e)  Select  the  best  drawing. 

123.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

conclusion. 

Subject  suggested:  "A  House 
with  a  Tree  and  a  Child  in  the 
Doorway." 

Follow  suggestions  for  previ- 
ous lessons. 

124.  The  Oblique  Directions. 

Introduce  the  Diagonal,  Ob- 
lique or  slanting  direction. 

(a)  Find  examples  in  Nature  or 
in  works  of  Art. 

(b)  Practice  oblique  movements; 
up  and  down  to  right  and 
left,  with  finger  in  the  air  and 
with  crayons  on  paper. 

(c)  Draw  these  four  directions 
placing  points  for  upper  and 
lower  left  and  right  positions. 
Connect  with  firmly  drawn 
lines. 
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(d)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings, select  the  best. 

125.  Sequence  of  Alternation. 

Introduce  Alternation  with  Ob- 
lique directions  in  a  row,  or  in  a 
field. 

(a)  Repeat  oblique  directions  in 
alternation. 

1.  Of  position. 

2.  Of  attitude  to  form  zig 
zag. 

3.  Of  number  and  width. 

4.  Of  length. 

(b)  Select  the  best  designs. 

126.  Balance. 

Introduce  Central  Balance 
with  Vertical,  Horizontal  and 
Oblique  lines. 

(a)  Plan  and  draw  lines  in  bal- 
ance around  a  center. 
l.In  4  parts.   5.  In  6  parts. 

2.  In  8  parts.   6.  In  9  parts. 

3.  In  12  parts.   7.  In  5  parts. 

4.  In  3  parts.   8.  In  10  parts. 
(6)  Add  dots  and  lines  to  enrich 

the  patterns. 

(c)  Consider  these  patterns;  se- 
lect the  best. 

127.  Balance. 

Introduce  Axial  Balance  with 
Lines. 

(a)  Plan  and  draw  lines  in  left 
and  right  balance  of  a  vertical 
axis. 

1.  In  even  numbers  progres- 
sing in  length  2,  4,  6,  8. 

2.  In  odd  numbers,  pro- 
gressing in  length,  1,  3,  5, 
7. 

(6)  Add  dots  to  enrich  the  pat- 
terns. 

(c)  Consider  these  patterns;  se- 
lect the  best. 


128.  The  Curved  Direction. 

Introduce  Curved  directions. 

(a)  Find  directions  curving  up 
and  down,  left  and  right  in 
Nature  and  in  works  of  Art. 

(6)  Trace  curves  in  the  air  and 
practice  movements  of  curves 
with  crayon  or  pencil. 

(c)  Draw  curves  in  different 
directions;  place  points  for 
the  ends;  connect  by  freely 
swinging  lines. 

(d)  Select  the  best  drawings. 

129.  Sequence  of  Repetition  and 

Alternation. 
Introduce  Repetition  and  Al- 
ternation with  Curves  in  rows. 

(a)  Plan  and  draw  curves  in 
rows  with  the  following  repe- 
tition : 

L  Of  direction,  curving  up- 
ward. 

2.  Of     direction,  curving 
downward. 

3.  With  opposition  of  up 
and  down. 

4.  With  alternation  of  posi- 
tion. 

5.  With  alternation  of  atti- 
tude to  form  meander. 

6.  With      alternation  of 
length. 

(b)  Add  dots  and  other  curved 
or  straight  lines  to  enrich  the 
patterns. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  designs. 
Select  the  best. 

130.  Balance. 

Introduce    Central  Balance 
with  Curves. 

(a)  Plan  and  draw  curves  in  bal- 
ance around  a  center. 

1.  In  4  parts.    3.  In  3  parts. 

2.  In  8  parts.    4.  In  6  pails. 
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(b)  Add  dots  and  lines  to  enrich 
and  inclose  the  patterns. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

131.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

introduction. 
Subject  suggested:   "A  Child 
with  an  open  Umbrella,  out  in 
the  Rain." 

Follow  directions  for  similar 
lessons. 

132.  Directed  Observation. 

Introduce  object  drawing  of 
Umbrella. 

(a)  Open  an  umbrella. 
(6)  Study  number,  position  and 
division  of  parts. 

(c)  Study  sizes  and  shapes. 

(d)  Draw  and  color. 

(e)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

133.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 

(a)  Ask  children  to  show  different 
ways  of  holding  umbrellas. 

(b)  Observe  the  different  posi- 
tions and  directions  shown  by 
pointing  and  tracing  in  the  air. 

(c)  Draw  from  memory  any  one 
of  the  actions  shown. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

134.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

conclusion. 
Subject  suggested:   "A  Child 
with  an  open  Umbrella,  out  in 
the  Rain." 

(a)  Follow  suggestions  for  simi- 
lar lessons. 

(b)  Compare  the  results  with  the 
other  drawings  of  this  series. 

135.  Directed  Observation. 

(a)  Study  and  draw  an  object 
involving  curved  lines. 


(b)  Follow  suggestions  for  simi- 
lar lessons. 

136.  Paper  Cutting. 

(a)  Study  and  cut  an  object  in- 
volving curved  lines^ 

(b)  Compare  a  few  good  cuttings; 
select  the  best. 

137,  138.  Lettering. 

Introduce  letters  with  Vertical 
and  Horizontal  directions. 

(a)  Study  positions,  directions 
and  proportions  of  letters 
composed  of  vertical  and 
horizontal  directions. 

(b)  Plan  and  draw  these  letters. 

(c)  Plan  and  cut  these  letters. 

(d)  Select  the  best. 
139,  140.  Lettering. 

Introduce  Letters  with  Oblique 
directions. 

(a)  Study  these  letters. 

(b)  Plan  and  draw  these  letters. 

(c)  Plan  and  cut  these  letters. 

(d)  Select  the  best. 
141,  142.  Lettering. 

Introduce  letters  involving 
Curved  directions. 

(a)  Study  these  letters. 

(b)  Plan  and  draw  these  letters. 

(c)  Plan  and  cut  these  letters. 

(d)  Select  the  best. 

143.  Lettering. 

Introduce  Grouping  of  Letters 
to  form  Words. 

(a)  Plan  and  draw  initials  or 
name. 

(b)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

144.  The  Ellipse. 

Introduce  the  Ellipse, 
(a)  Find  examples  in  Nature  and 
in  works  of  Art.    Look  at  ob- 
jects and  photographs. 
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(6)  Trace  shape  in  air  and  on 
paper  with  finger. 

(c)  Study  the  proportions  and 
contour.    Draw  ellipses. 

(d)  Compare  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

145.  The  Ellipse. 

(a)  Find  examples  in  works  of 
Art. 

(6)  Trace  and  cut  ellipses. 

(c)  Cut  freehand  ellipses. 

(d)  Compare  the  cuttings;  select 
the  best. 

146.  Sequence  of  Repetition. 

Introduce  Repetition  with  El- 
lipses in  a  Row. 

(a)  Arrange  and  trace  ellipses  in 
orderly  rows. 

1.  Touching. 

2.  Near  together. 

3.  Grouped. 

(6)  Add  dots  and  lines  to  enrich 
the  patterns. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

147.  Sequence  of  Alternation. 

Introduce  Alternation  with  El- 
lipses in  a  Row. 

(a)  Arrange  and  trace  ellipses  in 
orderly  rows  with  the  follow- 
ing alternation: 

1.  Position.      5.  Shape 

2.  Attitude.  (circle). 

3.  Number.      6.  Color. 

4.  Size. 

Add  dots  and  lines  to  enrich 
the  pattern. 

(b)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

148.  Sequence  of  Progression. 

Introduce  Progression  in  Num- 
ber with  Ellipses, 
(a)  Arrange  and  trace  ellipses, 


touching  or  near  together  to 
form  the  following  progres- 
sions. 

1.  Regular    numerical  se- 
quence 1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

2.  Sequence  of  odd  numbers, 
1,  3,  5,  7. 

3.  Sequence  of  even  num- 
bers, 2,  4,  6,  8. 

(b)  Select  the  best  arrangements. 

149.  Sequence  of  Progression. 

Introduce  Progression  in  Size 
with  Ellipses. 

(a)  Plan  and  draw  freehand  el- 
lipses in  orderly  rows,  touch- 
ing or  near  together  to  form 
progressions : 

1.  From  small  to  large. 

2.  From  large  to  small. 

(6)  Color  with  sequence  of  warm 
colors  Y  —  0  —  R.  Add  ap- 
propriate framing.  Enrich 
with  dots  or  lines,  using  black 
or  brown  crayon. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

150.  Sequence  of  Progression. 

Introduce  Progression  of  Sizes 
in  an  Area  with  Ellipses. 

(a)  Plan  and  draw  freehand 
ellipses  in  an  elliptical  area, 
with  three  progressions  of 
sizes. — 

1.  With  centers  touching. 

2.  With  bases  touching. 

3.  With  centers  moving  up 
or  down,  left  or  right. 

(b)  Color  with  sequence  of  cool 
tones  G  —  B  —  V. 

(c)  Add  appropriate  framing. 
Enrich  with  dots  or  lines 
using  black  and  one  warm 
color. 
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(cl)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

151.  Recognition  of  Order. 

Develop  recognition  for  Order. 
Sequence  of  Progression. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  progression 
of  Size,  number  or  tone  in 
Nature  or  in  works  of  Art. 

(b)  Study  and  draw  one  example. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

152.  Balance. 

Introduce     Central  Balance 
with  Ellipses. 

(a)  Arrange  and  trace  ellipses  in 
balance  around  a  center. 

1.  In  4  parts.   3.  In  3  parts. 

2.  In  8  parts.    4.  In  6  parts. 
(6)  Color  with  related  colors  Y 

and  O  or  B  and  V.  , 

(c)  Add  dots  or  lines  to  enrich 
the  pattern. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

153.  Balance. 

(a)  Arrange  and  trace  ellipses  in 
balance  around  a  center. 

1.  In  5  parts. 

2.  In  10  parts. 

(6)  Color  with  related  colors  R 
and  V.  Add  dots  and  curved 
lines  to  enrich  the  pattern. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

154.  Recognition  of  Order. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Central 
Balance  in  Nature  or  in 
works  of  Art. 

(b)  Select,  study  and  draw  a 
good  example. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 


155.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

introduction. 

Subject  suggested  for  story: 
"A  Child  Looking  at  a  Basket  of 
Fruit  Which  She  Carries." 

Follow  suggestions  given  for 
similar  lessons. 

156.  Directed  Observation. 

object  drawing. 
(a)  Study  and  draw  a  basket. 
Compare  positions,  direc- 
tions, proportions,  shapes; 
notice  the  principle  of  order 
shown. 

(6)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

157.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 
(a)  Ask  several  children  to  show 
various  ways  of  carrying  a 
basket. 

(6)  Study  the  positions  and  di- 
rections of  these  actions  by 
pointing  and  tracing  in  the 
air. 

(c)  Draw  from  memory  any  one 
of  the  actions  shown. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

158.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

conclusion. 
Subject  suggested:   "A  Child 
Looking  at  a  Basket  of  Fruit 
which  she  carries." 

(a)  Follow  suggestions  given  for 
similar  lessons. 

(b)  Compare  results  with  the 
other  drawings  in  this  series. 

159.  Balance. 

Introduce  Axial  Balance  with 
Ellipses. 

(a)  Plan  and  trace  ellipses  in 
right  and  left  balance  of  a 
vertical  axis. 
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1.  In  odd  numbers,  1,  3,  5. 

2.  In  even  numbers,  2,  4,  6. 

(b)  Color  with  related  colors. 

(c)  Add  dots  and  lines  to  enrich 
the  pattern. 

(d)  Enclose  within  a  suitable 
shape. 

(e)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

160.  Recognition  of  Order. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Axial  Bal- 
ance in  Nature  and  in  works 
of  Art.  Look  at  objects  and 
photographs. 

(6)  Select,  study  and  draw  one 
example. 

(c)  Compare  a  few  good  draw- 
ings with  the  example;  select 
the  best. 

161.  Balance. 

Introduce  Axial  Balance  with 
Paper  Cutting. 

(a)  Fold  a  piece  of  6  x  9  inch 
paper  with  short  edges  to- 
gether. 

(b)  Cut  from  this  the  curved 
outline  of  a  basket  with  a 
handle. 

(c)  Cut  other  baskets. 

(d)  Compare  the  cuttings;  select 
the  best. 

162.  Balance. 

Axial  Balance:  Paper  cutting. 

(a)  Fold  smaller  pieces  of  paper. 

(b)  Cut  leaf  shapes  of  different 
sizes. 

(c)  Select  the  best  cuttings. 

163.  Balance. 

Central  Balance:  Paper  cut- 
ting. 

(a)  Fold  and  cut  circles  of  differ- 
ent sizes. 

(b)  Fold  circles  two  or  four 
times  across  the  center. 


(c)  Cut  a  central  balance  shape 
resembling  a  flower. 

(d)  Select  the  best  cuttings. 

164.  Balance. 

axjal  balance. 

(a)  Arrange  the  basket  cut  in 
previous  lesson  in  balance  on 
a  large  piece  of  paper. 

(b)  Arrange  the  central  balanced 
flowers  in  axial  balance  above 
the  basket.  Place  largest 
near  the  center  and  others 
in  progression  from  large  to 
small  outward. 

(c)  Arrange  leaf  forms  to  radiate 
from  basket  in  axial  balance, 
progressing  in  size  from  large 
to  small. 

(d)  Compare  arrangements. 

(e)  Select  a  few  good  examples. 
(/)  Paste  these. 

165.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

introduction. 
Subject  to  be  suggested  by  the 
children. 

166.  Directed  Observation. 

Observe  some  of  the  objects 
or  attitudes  expressed  in  Lesson 
165. 

167.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

conclusion. 

Subject  suggested  to  be  the 
same  as  for  Lesson  165. 

Follow  suggestions  given  for 
similar  lessons. 

168.  The  Right-angle  Triangle. 

Introduce  the  Right-angle 
Triangle. 

(a)  Find  examples  in  works  of 
Art. 

(6)  Trace  shape  in  air. 

(c)  Study  the  number  of  direc- 
tions, the  positions  and 
lengths. 
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(d)  Draw  freehand  triangles. 

(e)  Cut  freehand  triangles. 

(/)  Compare  the  drawings  and 
cuttings;  select  the  best. 

169.  Recognition  of  Shape. 

Find  examples  of  Right-angle 
Triangles  in  works  of  Art. 

(a)  Look  at  objects  and  photo- 
graphs. 

(b)  Select,  study  and  draw  one 
good  example. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

170.  Sequence  of  Alternation. 

Introduce    Alternation  with 

Right-angle  Triangles. 

(a)  Arrange  and  trace  right- 
angle  triangles  with  the  fol- 
lowing alternations: 

1.  Of  positions.  3.  Of  size. 

2.  Of  attitude.  4.  Of  number. 
(6)  Select  the  best  tracings. 

171.  Sequence  of  Progression. 

Introduce  Progression  of  Size 
with  Right-angle  Triangles, 
(a)  Arrange  and  trace  right-angle 
triangles  progressing  in  size. 

1.  From  small  to  large. 

2.  From  small  to  large  to 
small. 

3.  In  an  area  with  centers 
touching. 

4.  In  an  area  with  apex 
touching. 

5.  In  an  area  with  bases 
touching. 

(6)  Select  the  best  tracings. 

172.  Sequence  of  Progression  with 

Balance. 
Introduce  Progression  of  Num- 
ber with  Right-angle  Triangles 
in  form  of  Axial  Balance, 
(a)  Arrange  and  trace  right-angle 


triangles,  progressing  in  num- 
ber in  axial  balance. 

1.  In  regular  sequence  1,  2,  3. 

2.  In  even  sequence  2,  4,  6. 

3.  In  odd  sequence  1,  3,  5. 

4.  In    any    sequence  with 
overlapping  triangles. 

(6)  Color  these  arrangements, 
(c)  Consider  a  few  good  arrange- 
ments; select  the  best. 

173.  Recognition  of  Order. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Progression 
of  Triangles  in  works  of  Art. 
Look  at  objects  and  photo- 
graphs, especially  at  Indian 
patterns. 

(b)  Select,  study  and  draw  one 
good  example. 

(c)  Select  the  best. 

174.  Balance. 

Introduce  Central  Balance  in 
even  numbers  with  Right-angle 
Triangles. 

(a)  Arrange  and  draw  right-angle 
triangle  in  balance  around  a 
center: — 

1.  In  4  parts, —  four  ways. 

2.  In  8  parts, —  two  ways. 
(6)  Color  with  two  related  colors. 

(c)  Add  dots  and  lines  to  enrich 
the  pattern. 

(d)  Select  the  best  designs. 

175.  Balance. 

Introduce  Central  Balance  in 
odd  numbers  with  Right-angle 
Triangles. 

(a)  Arrange  and  trace  right-angle 
triangles  in  balance  around  a 
center : — 

1.  In  3  parts, —  2  ways. 

2.  In  6  parts, —  2  ways. 
(6)  Color  with  related  colors. 

(c)  Add  dots  and  lines  to  enrich 
the  pattern. 
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(d)  Select  the  best  designs. 

176.  Recognition  of  Order. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Central 
Balance  in  odd  or  even  parts 
in  Nature  or  works  of  Art. 

(b)  Select,  study  and  draw  one 
example. 

(c)  Compare  a  few  good  draw- 
ings with  the  example,  select 
the  best. 

177.  Balance. 

Introduce  Axial  Balance  with 
Right-angle  Triangle. 

(a)  Arrange  and  trace  right-angle 
triangles  in  left  and  right 
balance  of  a  vertical  axis. 

1.  In  even  number  of  parts, 
2,  4,  6. 

2.  In  odd  number  of  parts, 
1,  3,  5. 

(b)  Color  with  one  color  and 
black.  Add  dots  and  lines 
of  contrasting  colors  to  en- 
rich the  patterns. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

178.  Recognition  of  Order. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Axial  Bal- 
ance in  Nature  and  works  of 
Art, 

(6)  Select,  study  and  draw  one 
good  example. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

179.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

Subject  suggested:  "A  Little 
Girl  with  a  Bunch  of  Flowers." 

Follow  suggestions  given  for 
previous  lessons. 

180.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

introduction.  ' 
Subject  suggested:  "A  Little 
Child  watching  a  Butterfly." 


Follow  suggestions  given  for 
similar  lessons. 

181.  Directed  Observation. 

(a)  Study  and  draw  a  butterfly. 
Observe  number  of  parts,  po- 
sitions, directions,  shapes  and 
principle  of  order. 

(b)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

182.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 

(a)  Ask  a  child  to  show  various 
ways  of  tipping  the  head  and 
of  turning  the  e}^es  to  watch 
things. 

(b)  Observe  carefully  the  atti- 
tudes and  positions  of  the 
head  and  e}Tes. 

(c)  Draw  a  picture  of  a  child 
with  the  head  tipped  to  the 
side  and  the  eyes  turned  to 
watch  something. 

183.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

conclusion. 
Subject  suggested  to  be  the 
same  as  in  Lesson  179:  "  A  Little 
Child  Watching  a  Butterfly." 

184.  Recognition  of  Order. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Repetition 
in  a  Row  or  Field  in  Nature 
or  in  works  of  Art. 

(fc)  Select,  study  and  draw  one 
example. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

185.  Recognition  of  Order. 

(a)  Find  examples,  of  Alternation 
in  a  Row  or  Field  in  Nature 
or  in  works  of  Art. 

(b)  Select,  study  and  draw  one 
good  example. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 
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DRAWING. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  exercises  for  this  grade;  five 
twenty-five  minute  periods  each  week. 
The  Drawing  lessons  are  arranged  in 
sequence  to  alternate,  first  a  series  in 
Design,  then  a  series  in  Representation. 

Beginning  October  1,  one  period  a 
week  is  devoted  to  Manual  Training. 

1.  Directions. 

Introduce  the  Vertical,  Hori- 
zontal and  Oblique  directions. 

(a)  Trace  these  directions  in  the 
air  with  finger. 

(b)  Practice  these  movements 
with  crayon  on  paper. 

(c)  Draw  these  directions,  plac- 
ing points  to  indicate  the  be- 
ginning and  ending  of  each 
direction,  up  and  down;  left 

.  and  right;  up  and  down  to 
left  and  right.  Connect  with 
firmly  drawn  lines. 

2.  Lettering. 

Introduce  the  letters  composed 
of  Vertical  and  Horizontal  direc- 
tions. 

(a)  Study  positions  and  propor- 
tions. 

(6)  Plan  and  draw  the  letters, 
(c)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

3.  Lettering. 

Introduce  the  letters  involving 

the  use  of  the  Oblique  directions. 

(a)  Study  positions,  directions, 
and  proportions. 

(6)  Plan  and  draw  the  letters. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

4.  Lettering. 

Introduce  the  letters  involving 
the  use  of  Curves. 


(a)  Study  positions,  proportions, 
and  contours. 

(b)  Plan  and  draw  the  letters. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

5.  Lettering. 

Introduce   the   Grouping  of 

letters  to  form  Words. 

(a)  Practice  grouping  the  letters 
of  the  name. 

(6)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best.  , 

6.  Lettering. 

Introduce  the  Application  of 
Lettering  to  the  Drawing  Enve- 
lope. 

(a)  Study  balance  and  appro- 
priate size  of  name  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  envelope. 

(6)  Study  the  placing  of  the 
name  on  envelope. 

(c)  Plan  and  letter  the  name. 

(d)  Select  the  best  examples. 

7.  Tone  Relations. 

Introduce  the  Spectrum  Cir- 
cuit of  six  Standard  Colors, 
(a)  Arrange  and  trace  six  one- 
inch  circles  in  order  of  the 
circuit. 

(6)  Color  the  upper  circle  Y;  the 
lower  one  V;  place  0  at  upper 
left;  G  at  upper  right;  R  at 
lower  left;  B  at  lower  right. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  arrange- 
ments; select  the  best. 

8.  The  Semi-circle. 

Introduce  the  Semi-Circle. 

(a)  Find  examples  in  works  of 
art. 

(b)  Trace  shape  in  the  air. 

(c)  Study  proportions  and  con- 
tours. 

(d)  Draw  freehand  semi-circles. 
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9.  Recognition  of  Shape, 
semi— circle . 

(a)  Find  objects  involving  the 
semi-circle.  Look  at  things 
in  room  and  at  photographs. 

(b)  Select;  study  and  draw  one 
example. 

(c)  Compare  one  or  two  good 
results  with  the  object.  Se- 
lect the  best  . 

10.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

introduction. 
Introduce  Imaginative  Draw- 
ing.   Subject  suggested  for  a 
story:  "A  Little  Girl  with  her 
Mother." 

(a)  Tell  an  interesting  story  about 
this,  adapting  it  to  local  con- 
ditions, with  details  specific 
enough  to  arouse  the  visual 
imagination  to  perceptions  of 
colors  and  movements.  Ask 
for  suggestions  about  the 
clothes,  attitudes,  heights,  ac- 
tions. Allow  various  chil- 
dren to  describe  what  they 
are  going  to  draw. 

(b)  Illustrate  the  story. 

(c)  Select  those  drawings  which 
best  describe  the  story.  Tell 
why  these  are  selected. 

11.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

introduction. 
Subject  suggested  for  a  story: 
"A  Little  Boy  with  his  Mother." 

(a)  Make  the  story  full  of  specific 
descriptions.  Describe  ac- 
tion,—  taking  hold  of  hands, 
looking  up  or  down,  or  any 
suggestions  which  will  give 
appropriate  life  and  color. 

(b)  Illustrate  the  story. 

(c)  Select  the  best. 


12.  Imaginative  Drawing.  • 

introduction. 
Subject  suggested  for  story: 
"A  Little  Boy  and  Girl  with 
Their  Father." 

(a)  Tell  the  story.  Encourage 
suggestions  appropriate  to 
the  subject.  Let  each  child 
express  himself  freely. 

(6)  Illustrate  the  story. 

(c)  Select  the  best. 

13.  Directed  Observation. 

Introduce  Visual  Discrimina- 
tion. 

(a)  Ask  several  children  to  stand 
before  the  class. 

(6)  Compare  the  shapes  and  pro- 
portions of  the  faces. 

(c)  Determine  a  general  shape 
and  proportion  for  a  face. 

(d)  Study  positions  and  sizes  of 
the  eyes,  nose,  mouth  and 
ears. 

(e)  Make  sketches  from  these 
observations. 

(j)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

14.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 

(a)  Ask  several  boys  to  stand 
before  the  class. 

(b)  Compare  the  arrangements 
and  shapes  of  hair  and  collars. 

(c)  Study  the  positions  and  sizes 
of  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth, 
ears  and  neck. 

(d)  Draw  from  memory  a  boy's 
head. 

(e)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

15.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 
(a)  Ask  several  girls  to  stand 
before  the  class.  ' 
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(b)  Compare  the  arrangements 
of  hair  and  collar. 

(c)  Study  positions  and  sizes  of 
eyes,  nose,  mouth,  ears  and 
neck. 

(d)  Draw  from  memory  a  girl's 
head. 

(e)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

16.  Sequence  of  Repetition. 

Introduce  Repetitions  in  a  Row 
with  Semi-Circles. 

(a)  Arrange  and  trace  semi-cir- 
cles in  vertical  and  horizontal 
rows. 

1.  Touching.  2.  Near  to- 
3.  Overlapping.  gether. 

(b)  Color  with  one  color  and 
black. 

(c)  Add  dots  and  curved  lines  to 
enrich  the  pattern. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

17.  Sequence  of  Alternation. 

Introduce  Alternation  in  a  Row 

with  Semi-Circles. 

(a)  Arrange  and  trace  semi-cir- 
cles in  orderly  rows,  with  the 
following  changes  in  alterna- 
tion. 

1.  Of  position.    2.  Of  at- 

3.  Of  number.  titude. 

4.  Of  size. 

5.  Of  size  and  number. 

18.  Recognition  of  Order. 

alternation. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Alterna- 
tion, of  Position,  Attitude, 
Number  and  Size  in  Nature 
or  in  works  of  Art.  Look  at 
objects  and  at  photographs  or 
drawings. 

(6)  Select  a  good  example. 

(c)  Study  and  draw. 


(d)  Compare  a  few  good  results 
with  the  object;  select  the 
best. 

19.  Sequence  of  Progression. 

Introduce  sequence  of  Pro- 
gression in  a  Row  with  Semi- 
circles. 

(a)  Arrange  and  trace  or  draw 
freehand  semi-circles  pro- 
gressing in  size. 

1.  From  small  to  large. 

2.  From  large  to  small. 

3.  From  few  to  many. 

(b)  Color  with  sequence  of  warm 
tones,  Y,  O,  R. 

(c)  Add  dots  and  lines  to  enrich 
the  pattern. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

20.  Sequence  of  Progression. 

Introduce  Sequence  of  Pro- 
gression of  Sizes  in  an  Area. 

(a)  Arrange  and  trace  semi- 
circles within  a  semi-circular 
area. 

1 .  With  straight  sides  touch- 
ing. 

2.  With  centers  touching. 

3.  With  centers  moving  up- 
ward or  downward. 

(b)  Plan  orderly  arrangement  of 
color.  Add  dots  and  lines  to 
enrich  the  patterns. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

21.  Recognition  of  Order. 

progression. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Sequences 
of  Progression  of  Size  and  Size 
and  Number  in  Nature  or  in 
works  of  Art. 

(b)  Select,  study  and  draw  one 
example. 
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(c)  Compare  a  few  good  results 
with  the  object;  select  the 
best. 

22.  Directed  Observation. 

(a)  Ask  a  child  to  stand  before 

the  class. 
(6)  Number  the  parts  of  the 

body. 

(c)  Compare  the  lengths  of  the 
parts. 

(d)  Study  the  position  and  di- 
rection of  the  parts  by  point- 
ing and  tracing  in  the  air. 

(e)  Study  the  positions,  direction 
and  shape  of  the  feet. 

(f)  Draw  a  child. 

(g)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

23.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

introduction. 
Subject  suggested  for  a  story: 
"A  Little  Girl  Dressing  for  a 
Party." 

(a)  Tell  the  story.  Suggest  the 
activities  of  the  little  girl,  of 
others  who  help  her  brush 
and  comb  her  hair,  button 
her  dress,  tie  her  slippers. 
Ask  many  children  for  appro- 
priate suggestions  for  color 
and  natural  incidents. 

(b)  Illustrate  the  story. 

(c)  Select  the  best. 

24.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

conclusion. 

Subject  suggested  for  a  story: 
"Two  Little  Girls  at  a  Party." 

Follow  suggestions  given  for 
similar  lessons. 

25.  Central  Balance. 

Introduce    Central  Balance 
with  Semi-circles, 
(a)  Trace  or  draw  freehand  semi- 


circles in  balance  of  even 
numbers  around  a  center. 

1.  In  4  parts,  make  two 
variations. 

2.  In  12  parts,   make  two 
variations. 

(b)  Color  with  related  colors  Y 
and  0. 

(c)  Add  dots  and  lines  in  appro- 
priate places  to  enrich  and 
unite  the  patterns. 

(d)  Consider  one  or  two  good 
designs;  select  the  best. 

26.  Central  Balance. 

(a)  Trace  or  draw  freehand  semi- 
circles in  balance  of  odd 
numbers  around  a  center. 

1.  In  3  parts,  make  two 
variations. 

2.  In  9  parts,  make  two 
variations. 

(b)  Color  with  related  colors  Y 
and  G. 

(c)  Add  dots  and  lines  in  ap- 
propriate places  to  enrich  and 
unite  the  patterns. 

(d)  Consider  one  or  two  good  de- 
signs; select  the  best. 

27.  Recognition  or  Order. 

balance. 
(a)  Find   examples   of  Central 
Balance  in  Nature  and  in  works 
of  Art. 

(6)  Select,  study  and  draw  one 

good  example, 
(c)  Compare  a  few  good  results 

with  the  object;   select  the 

best. 

28.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

introduction. 
Subject  suggested  for  a  story: 
"  Two  Boys  with  Basket  Going  to 
a  Store  on  an  Errand  for  their 
Mother."  I 
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Follow  suggestions  given  for 
similar  lessons. 

29.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 

(a)  Ask  two  or  three  boys  to  put 
on  their  hats  and  to  stand 
with  backs  to  the  class. 

(6)  Study  and  compare  the  posi- 
tion, lengths,  shapes  of  hats, 
hair  and  collars. 

(c)  Draw  any  one  of  the  boys. 
Show  arrangement  of  hair 
and  hat. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

30.  Directed  Observation. 

object  drawing. 

(a)  Study  the  positions,  propor- 
tions, shapes,  and  construc- 
tion of  a  market  basket. 

(b)  Draw  the  basket. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

31.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

conclusion. 
Subject  suggested  for  story: 
"Two  Boys  with  a  Basket  Full  of 
Groceries    Coming    from  the 
Store." 

Follow  suggestions  given  for 
similar  lessons. 

Compare  results  with  the 
drawings  selected  from  the  series 
in  Lessons  28,  29,  30. 

32.  Axial  Balance. 

Introduce  Axial  Balance  with 
Semi-circles. 

(a)  Arrange  and  trace  semi- 
circles in  left  and  right  bal- 
ance of  a  vertical  axis. 

1.  In  odd  number  of  parts 
1,3,  5. 

2.  In  even  number  of  parts 
2,  4,  6. 


(6)  Color  with  related  colors  O 
and  R  with  black. 

(c)  Add  dots  and  curved  or 
straight  lines  to  enrich  and 
unite  the  patterns. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

33.  Recognition  of  Order. 

BALANCE. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Axial  Bal- 
ance in  Nature  and  in  works 
of  Art.  Look  at  objects  and 
at  works  of  Art. 

(b)  Select,  study  and  draw  one 
good  example. 

34.  The  Oval. 

Introduce  the  Oval. 

(a)  Find  Ovals  in  Nature  and  in 
works  of  Art. 

(b)  Trace  ovals  in  the  air. 

(c)  Practice  shapes  on  paper. 

(d)  Study  proportions  and  con- 
tours.   Draw  freehand  ovals. 

(e)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

35.  Sequence  of  Repetition. 

Introduce  Sequence  of  Repeti- 
tion with  Ovals. 

(a)  Arrange  and  trace  ovals  in 
orderly  rows,  vertical  and 
horizontal. 

1.  Touching. 

2.  Near  together. 

3.  Overlapping. 

4.  Grouped. 

Color  with  one  color  and  black. 

(b)  Consider  a  few  good  designs, 
select  the  best. 

36.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

introduction. 
Subject  suggested  for  a  story: 
"A  Child  Playing  with  a  Pet 
under  a  Tree." 
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Follow  suggestions  given  for 
similar  lessons. 

37.  Picture  Study. 

(a)  Select  some  fine  example  of 
Animal  Paintings  which  will 
appeal  to  children. 

(b)  Encourage  children  to 
describe  all  that  the  picture 
tells. 

(c)  Study  the  placing  of  people 
and  objects.  Observe  the 
actions  and  main  directions 
of  the  composition  by  point- 
ing and  tracing  in  the  air. 

38.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 
(a)  Show  many  good  photographs 

or  drawings  of  animals. 
(6)  Study  the  number,  positions, 

and  lengths  of  the  parts. 

(c)  Study  the  shapes  and  sizes 
of  the  parts. 

(d)  Study  the  directions  and 
movements  of  the  joints. 

(e)  Draw  the  animal  from  mem- 
ory. 

(/)  Select  the  best  drawings. 

39.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 
Introduce  the  subject  of  Trees. 

(a)  Arrange  many  photographs 
of  trees  where  they  can  be 
seen.  Look  at  trees  from 
school  room  window. 

(b)  Observe  and  discuss  the  num- 
ber of  parts,'  divisions  of 
length  and  size  of  trunk, 
branches,  twigs,  or  leaf  mass- 
es. Observe  the  wide  spread- 
ing branches  and  the  small 
trunk. 

(c)  Observe  the  progression  of 
size  or  width  shown  by  trunk, 


branches,  twigs  and  the  axial 
balance  suggested  by  growth 
of  tree. 

(d)  Record  in  a  drawing  the  im- 
pressions received  from  these 
observations. 

(e)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

40.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

conclusion. 
Subject  suggested  for  a  story: 
to  be  the  same  as  for  Lesson  36. 
Compare  the  results  with  the 
other  lessons  of  this  series. 

41.  Sequence  of  Alternation. 

Introduce   Alternation  in  a 

Row  with  Ovals. 

(a)  Arrange  and  trace  ovals  in 
orderly  rows  with  the  follow- 
ing alternations: 

1.  Of  position. 

2.  Of  attitude. 

3.  Of  number. 

4.  Of  size. 

5.  Of  shape  —  use  circle. 
(6)  Select  one  row;  color  with 

alternation  of  R  and  V  with 
black;  add  dots  and  lines  to 
enrich  the  pattern, 
(c)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

42.  Recognition  of  Order, 
repetition- alternation. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Repetition 

or  Alternation  in  Nature  or 

in  works  of  Art. 
(6)  Select,  study  and  draw  one 

example, 
(c)  Compare  a  few  good  results 

with  the  object;  select  the 

best. 

43.  Sequence  of  Progression. 

Introduce  Progression  of  Num- 
ber with  Ovals. 
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(a)  Arrange  and  trace  small  ovals 
to  form  progressions  of  num- 
ber. 

1.  In  regular  sequence  1,  2, 
3,  4. 

2.  In  odd  numbers  1,  3,  5,  7. 

3.  In  even  numbers  2,  4,  6,  8. 

(b)  Color  these  with  sequence  of 
cold  colors,  G  —  B  —  V. 

(c)  Add  dots  and  curved  lines  to 
enrich  and  enclose  the  pat- 
terns. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

44.  Sequence  of  Progression. 

Introduce  Progression  of  Size 
with  Ovals. 

(a)  Plan  and  draw  ovals  in  ver- 
tical and  horizontal  rows 
progressing  from, 

1.  Small  to  large  to  small. 

2.  Large  to  small  to  large. 

(b)  Color  with  sequences  of  warm 

colors  R  —  0  —  Y  and 
black. 

(c)  Enclose  patterns  with  curved 
lines. 

(d)  Select  the  best. 

45.  Recognition  of  Order. 

progression. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Sequences 
of  Progression  of  Size,  Num- 
ber and  Tone  in  Nature  or  in 
works  of  Art. 

(b)  Select,  study  and  draw  one 
example. 

(c)  Compare  a  few  good  results 
with  the  object;  select  the 
best. 

46.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

introduction. 
Subject  suggested  for  story: 
"Children  with  a  Toy  Vehicle" 
—  an  express  cart. 


Follow  directions  given  for 
similar  lessons. 

47.  Directed  Observation. 

object  drawing. 

(a)  Show  a  cart  or  photographs 
of  a  cart. 

(6)  Study  the  number  of  parts, 
positions,  directions,  propor- 
tions, shapes  of  the  parts. 

(c)  Study  the  construction  of 
the  parts. 

(d)  Observe  the  principles  of  or- 
der shown  in  whole  and  in 
parts. 

(c)  Draw  the  cart. 
(/)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

48.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 

(a)  Ask  children  to  play  with  a 
cart. 

(b)  Study  the  actions,  the  rela- 
tion of  lengths,  of  positions 
and  directions  of  children 
and  cart. 

(c)  Study  the  shapes. 

(d)  Draw  from  memory  a  child 
playing  with  a  cart. 

(e)  Select  the  best  drawings. 

49.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

conclusion. 

Subject  suggested  for  story: 
"A  Child  Giving  Little  Sister  a 
Ride  in  a  Cart." 

Follow  the  suggestions  given 
for  similar  lessons.  Compare 
results  with  other  lessons  of  this 
series. 

50.  Central  Balance. 

Introduce  Central  Balance 
with  Ovals. 

(a)  Plan  and  draw  freehand  ovals 
in  balance  around  a  center. 
1.  In  4  parts. 
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2.  In  12  parts. 

3.  In  3  parts. 

4.  In  9  parts. 

(6)  Color  the  best  drawing  with 
balanced  colors  R  and  G  with 
black. 

(c)  Add  dots  or  lines  to  enrich 
and  unite  the  pattern. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

51.  Central  Balance. 

(a)  Plan  and  draw  ovals  in  bal- 
ance around  a  center. 

1.  In  5  parts. 

2.  In  10  parts. 

(b)  Color  with  balanced  colors 
R  and  G  with  black. 

(c)  Add  dots  and  lines  to  enrich 
the  pattern. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

52.  Axial  Balance. 

Introduce  Axial  Balance  with 
Ovals. 

(a)  Arrange  and  trace  or  draw 
ovals  in  left  and  right  balance 
on  a  vertical  axis. 

1.  In  odd  numbers  1,  3,  7. 

2.  In  even  numbers  2,  4,  8. 
(6)  Color  with  balanced  colors  Y 

and  V  with  black. 

(c)  Add  dots  and  lines  to  enrich 
or  enclose  the  patterns. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

53.  Recognition  of  Order. 

BALANCE. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Balance, 
Axial  or  Central,  in  odd  or 
even  numbers  in  Nature  or 
in  works  of  Art.  Look  at  ob- 
jects or  at  photographs. 

(6)  Select,  study  and  draw  one 
example. 


54.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

introduction. 

Subject  suggested  for  story: 
"A  Child  Playing  with  a  Toy." 

Follow  suggestions  given  for 
similar  lessons. 

55.  Directed  Observation. 
Introduce  object  drawing  of  toy. 
Study  and  draw  the  toy  drawn 
in  Lesson  54.    Follow  sugges- 
tions for  the  previous  lessons. 

56.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 

(a)  Study  children  playing  with 
toys.  Observe  the  positions 
and  directions  of  the  body 
during  different  actions. 

(6)  Draw  from  memory  any  one 
of  the  actions  shown. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

57.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

conclusion. 

Subject  suggested  for  story: 
"A  Child  Playing  with  a  Toy." 

Follow  suggestions  given  for 
similar  lessons. 

58.  Parallel  Directions. 

Introduce  Parallel  Relations 
with  the  Vertical  Direction. 
(a)  Find  examples  in  the  room. 
(6)  Practice  vertical  parallel  lines 
on  paper. 

(c)  Plan  and  draw  vertical  paral- 
lel lines.  Place  points  for 
the  beginning  and  ending; 
connect  with  firmly  drawn 
lines.  Observe  relation  of 
the  direction  with  edges  of 
the  paper. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 
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59.  Parallel  Directions. 

Introduce  Parallel  Relations 
with  the  Horizontal  direction. 

(a)  Find  examples  in  the  room. 

(b)  Practice  horizontal  parallel 
lines  on  paper. 

(c)  Plan  and  draw  horizontal 
parallel  lines. 

60.  Recognition  of  Parallel  Di- 

rection. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Vertical 
and  Horizontal  Parallel  direc- 
tions in  works  of  Art. 

(6)  Select  and  study  one  ex- 
ample, observing  number  and 
proportion  of  parts;  draw. 

(c)  Compare  a  few  good  results 
with  the  object;  select  the 
best. 

61.  Sequence  of  Alternation. 

Introduce    Alternation  with 

Parallel  directions. 

(a)  Plan  and  draw  repetition  in  a 
field  with  a  group  of  vertical 
lines;  use  G  crayon. 

(6)  Plan  and  repeat  a  group  of 
horizontal  parallel  lines  above 
or  between  the  group  of 
vertical  parallel  lines.  Use 
B  crayon.  This  will  give 
an  alternation  of  direction 
and  tone. 

(c)  Add  dots  to  enrich  the  pat- 
tern. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

62.  Sequence  of  Alternation. 

Introduce  Parallel  lines  in  Al- 
ternation of  direction  in  a  field, 
(a)  Draw  a  series   of  parallel 
horizontal  lines  at  regularly 
increasing  intervals. 
(6)  Cross  these  with  a  series  of 
vertical  parallel  lines  at  regu- 


larly   increasing  intervals, 
making  a  plaid, 
(c)  Consider  a  few  good  plaids; 
select  the  best. 

63.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

introduction. 
Subject  suggested  for  a  story; 
"  Children  Playing  with  a  Kiddy- 
car." 

Follow  suggestions  given  for 
similar  lessons. 

64.  Directed  Observation. 

Study  and  draw  the  Kiddy- 
car.  Observe  the  position,  di- 
rection and  shapes  of  the  parts, 
the  construction,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  order.  Select  the  best 
drawings. 

65.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 
Study  children  in  various  at- 
titudes playing  with  a  Kiddy- 
car.  Observe  the  positions  and 
directions  of  the  parts  of  the  body 
during  the  activities.  Draw  from 
memory  any  one  of  these  activ- 
ities.   Select  the  best  drawings. 

66.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

conclusion. 
Subject  suggested  for  a  story: 
"Children  Playing  with  a  Kiddy- 
car." 

Follow  suggestions  given  for 
similar  lessons.  Compare  re- 
sults with  the  other  drawings 
selected  from  this  series. 

67.  Sequence  of  Progression. 

Introduce     Progressions  of 
Length  and  Number  with  Vertical 
and  Horizontal  Parallel  lines, 
(a)  Plan  and  draw  with  colored 
crayon  parallel  lines  in  the 
following    progressions  ar- 
ranged in  balances: 
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1.  From  short  to  long  to 
short. 

2.  From  few  to  many  to  few 
in  regular  sequence  1,  2, 
3,  4,  3,  2,  1. 

3.  From  2  to  4,  6,  8,  6,  4,  2. 

4.  From  1  to  3,  5,  7,  5,  3,  1. 

5.  From  narrow  to  wide  to 
narrow. 

6.  From  near  to  far  to  near 
intervals. 

(6)  Dots  may  be  added  in  ap- 
propriate places  to  enrich  the 
patterns. 

68.  Recognition  of  Order. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Progression 
of  Widths  and  Lengths  in 
Nature  and  in  works  of  Art. 

(6)  Select  and  observe  carefully. 

(c)  Draw  one  example. 

(d)  Compare  a  few  good  results 
with  object;  select  the  best. 

69.  Parallel  Directions. 

Introduce  the  Parallel  relation 
with  Diagonal,  Oblique  or  slant- 
ing directions. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  parallel 
directions  slanting  up  and 
down  to  right  and  left. 

(b)  Practice  oblique  parallel  di- 
rections on  paper. 

(c)  Plan  and  draw  oblique  paral- 
lel lines. 

70.  Recognition     of  Parallel 

Directions. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Vertical, 
Horizontal  and  Oblique  Paral- 
lel directions  in  works  of  Art, 
buildings  or  furniture. 
'  (b)  Select  a  good  example;  ob- 
serve carefully;  draw. 

(c)  Compare  a  few  good  results 
with  the  object;  select  the 
best. 


71.  Sequence  of  Repetition. 

Introduce  Repetition  with  Ob- 
lique Parallel  lines  in  a  Field, 
(a)  Repeat  oblique  parallel  lines 
in  groups  of  two  or  three,  at 
regular  intervals  in  a  field. 
(6)  Repeat  oblique  parallel  lines 
in  groups  of  two  or  three  at 
regular  intervals  in  the  same 
field   but   in   the  opposite 
direction. 

(c)  Add  dots  or  lines  to  enrich 
the  pattern. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

72.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

introduction. 

Subject  suggested  for  a  story: 
"The  House  I  Live  in" 

Follow  the  suggestions  given 
for  similar  lessons. 

73.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 
Introduce    the    subject  of 
Houses. 

(a)  Look  at  houses  from  win- 
dows, at  photographs  and 
recall  facts  from  memory. 

(b)  Study  the  general  shapes  of 
houses,  with  and  without  a 
slanting  roof. 

(c)  Discuss  the  number  of  floors 
in  a  one,  two  and  three  story 
house.  The  relation  of  floors 
and  ceilings  to  the  rows  of 
windows. 

(d)  Observe  the  position  and 
attitudes  of  windows  and 
doors  to  the  floors  and  sides 
of  the  houses. 

(e)  Try  to  draw  the  house  one 
lives  in. 

(/)  Select  the  best  drawing. 
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74.  Directed  Observation. 

Continue  to  study  and  draw 
houses.  Consider  a  few  good 
drawings,  and  select  the  best. 

75.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 
Introduce  the  Size  of  People  in 
relation  to  Doors  and  Houses, 
(a)  Ask    children    of  different 
heights  to  stand  in  the  door- 
way. 

(6)  Observe  the  various  positions 
of  heads  and  feet  in  relation 
to  the  doorway. 

(c)  Consider  the  relation  of  a 
doorway  to  the  height  of  a 
one,  two  and  three  story 
house. 

(d)  Make  records  of  these  ob- 
servations from  memory. 

(e)  Select  the  best  drawing. 

76.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

conclusion. 

Subjects  suggested  for  a  story: 
"The  House  in  Which  I  Live." 
"Some  of  the  People  Who  Live 
in  My  House." 

Follow  suggestions  already 
given .  Compare  the  results  with 
the  drawings  selected  from  the 
other  lessons  of  this  series. 

77.  Sequence  of  Alternation. 

Introduce  Alternation  with 

Oblique  Parallel  lines. 

(a)  Plan  and  draw  groups  of 
parallel  lines  in  a  row  or  field 
at  regular  intervals  with  the 
following  changes  in  alterna- 
tion. 

1.  Of  position. 

2.  Of  direction. 

3.  Of  number. 

4.  Of  length. 


(b)  Add  appropriate  enrichments, 
using  lines  or  dots. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

78.  Sequence  of  Progression  — 

with  Balance. 
Introduce    Progression  with 
Parallel  directions  in  form  of 
Balance. 

(a)  Plan  and  draw  parallel  ob- 
lique lines  in  left  and  right 
balance  of  a  vertical  axis 
progressing  in  odd  and  even 
numbers. 

1.  From  long  to  short. 

2.  From  short  to  long. 

3.  From  short  to  long  to 
short. 

(6)  Add  dots  or  lines  to  enclose 

the  patterns, 
(c)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 

select  the  best. 

79.  Sequence  of  Progression  — 

with  Balance. 
Continue  Progression  with  Par- 
allel directions  in  form  of  Balance, 
(a)  Plan  and  draw  vertical  or 
horizontal  parallel  lines  in 
left  and  right  balance  on  a 
vertical  axis,  progressing  in 
odd  and  even  numbers. 

1.  From  many  to  few  and 
from  long  to  short. 

2.  From  near  to  far  and  from 
long  to  short. 

(6)  Add  dots  and  lines  to  enrich, 
unite  or  frame  the  patterns. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

80.  Sequence  of  Progression  — 

with  Balance. 
Introduce    Progression  with 
Parallel  lines  in  forms  of  Central 
Balance. 
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(a)  Plan  and  draw  groups  of 
parallel  lines  progressing  in 
length  and  in  balance  around 
a  center. 

1.  In  4  parts. 

2.  In  8  parts. 

3.  In  12  parts. 

4.  In  3  parts. 

5.  In  6  parts. 

6.  In  9  parts. 

(b)  Add  dots  and  lines  to  enrich, 
unite  or  frame  the  patterns. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

81.  Recognition  or  Order  with 

Balance. 

(a)  Find  examples  showing  Pro- 
gressions of  Length,  Number 
or  Interval  combined  with 
Balance  in  Nature  or  in 
works  of  Art.  Look  at  jew- 
elry and  embroidery,  flowers, 
scallop  shells. 

(6)  Select  a  good  example;  study 
and  draw. 

(c)  Compare  a  few  good  draw- 
ings with  the  example;  select 
the  best. 

82.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

introduction. 

Subject  suggested  for  story: 
"A  Mother,  Father  and  Child 
about  to  Enter  their  House." 

Follow  suggestions  already 
given. 

83.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 
(a)  Study  the  relative  scale  of  a 

tree  and  a  house. 
(6)  Of    a    lamp    post    and  a 
house. 

(c)  Of  a  hydrant  and  a  house. 

(d)  Of  an  ash  can  and  a  house. 


(e)  Make  records  of  these  obser- 
vations. 

(/)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

84.  Directed  Observation. 

object  drawing. 
Introduce  object  drawing  of 
any  of  the  objects  mentioned  in 
Lesson  83. 

(a)  Observe  positions,  direc- 
tions, proportions,  shapes  and 
construction. 

(b)  Draw  the  object. 

(c)  Select  the  best  drawing. 

85.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

conclusion. 

Subject  suggested  for  story: 
"The  Family  Departing  from  the 
House  for  a  Walk  or  Journey." 

Suggest  the  introduction  of 
many  of  the  objects  one  sees  on 
the  streets,  lamp  posts,  hydrants, 
fences,  trees,  ash  cans  and  objects 
of  local  interest. 

Follow  suggestions  given  for 
similar  lessons. 

86.  Parallel  Directions. 

Introduce  Parallel  directions 
with  Curves. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  curves  curv- 
ing up  and  down,  left  and 
right,  in  Nature  and  in  works 
of  Art. 

(6)  Draw  curves  on  the  paper  in 

these  attitudes, 
(c)  Double  these  with  parallel 

lines. 

87.  Sequence  of  Repetition. 

(a)  Repeat  Curves  in  orderly 
rows. 

1.  Touching. 

2.  Near. 

3.  Overlapping. 
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(b)  Double  the  rows  with  parallel 
lines. 

(c)  Add  dots  to  enrich  the  pat- 
tern. 

(d)  Enclose  in  margins  made  with 
parallel  lines. 

(e)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

88.  Sequence  of  Alternation. 

(a)  Repeat  Curves  in  orderly 
rows  with  following  changes 
in  Alternation. 

1.  Of  position. 

2.  Of  direction. 

3.  Of  number. 

4.  Of  interval. 

5.  Of  length. 

6.  Of  position  and  length. 

7.  Of  position  and  number. 

(b)  Add  parallel  lines  to  frame 
each  series. 

(c)  Add  dots  to  enrich  pattern. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

89.  Sequence  of  Repetition  with 

Alternation. 

(a)  Repeat  Curvesin orderly  rows 
in  Alternation  of  Position,  in 
a  field,  making  a  scale  pat- 
tern. 

1.  Curving  upward. 

2.  Curving  downward. 

(b)  Add  dots  or  smaller  curves, 
and  parallel  lines  to  complete 
the  pattern. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

90.  Sequence  of  Progression  with 

Balance. 
(a)  Plan  and  draw  groups  of 
Parallel  Curves  progressing  in 
length  in  left  and  right  bal- 
ance on  a  vertical  axis. 


1.  From  long  to  short. 

2.  From  short  to  long. 

3.  From  many  to  few. 

4.  From  near  to  far. 

(b)  Add  dots  and  parallel  curves 
to  enrich  and  frame  the  pat- 
terns. 

(c)  Select  the  best. 

91 .  Sequence  of  Progression  with 

Balance. 
(a)  Plan  and  draw  groups  of 
Parallel  Curves  progressing  in 
length,  in  balance  around  a 
center. 

1.  In  4  parts. 

2.  In  8  parts. 

3.  In  3  parts. 

4.  In  6  parts. 

(6)  Add  dots  and  lines  to  enrich, 
unite  or  frame  the  pattern. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

92.  Recognition  of  Order. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Parallel 
Curves  in  Repetition,  Se- 
quence or  Balance  in  Nature 
or  in  works  of  Art. 

(6)  Select,  study,  and  draw  one 
good  example. 

(c)  Compare  a  few  good  draw- 
ings with  the  examples ;  select 
the  best. 

93.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

introduction. 

Subject  suggested  for  story: 
"A  Child  Feeding  a  Pet  Bird  or 
Parrot." 

Follow  directions  given  for 
similar  lessons. 

94.  Directed  Observation. 

object  drawing. 
(a)  Study  a  bird.    Look  at  pic- 
tures or  at  real  birds. 
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(6)  Observe  the  number,  posi- 
tion, direction  and  shape  of 
parts,  the  possible  move- 
ments and  the  colors. 

(c)  Draw  the  bird. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

95.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 

(a)  Study  children  in  various 
attitudes  feeding  birds. 

(6)  Observe  and  compare  the 
positions,  directions,  propor- 
tions and  shapes  of  the  parts 
of  the  body. 

(c)  Draw  from  memory  any  one 
of  the  activities  shown. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

96.  Directed  Observation. 

object  drawing. 

(a)  Study  and  draw  a  birdcage 
or  parrot  stand. 

(6)  Observe  the  positions,  direc- 
tions, proportions  and  shapes. 

(c)  Draw  the  object. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

97.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

conclusion. 

Subject  suggested  for  story: 
"A  Child  Feeding  a  Pet  Bird." 

Compare  the  best  drawings 
with  the  other  drawings  of  this 
series. 

98.  The  Equilateral  Triangle. 

Introduce  the  Equilateral  Tri- 
angle. 

(a)  Find  examples  in  the  room. 
Look  at  objects,  photographs 
and  recall  others  from  mem- 
ory. 

(b)  Trace  the  shape  in  the  air. 
(cj  Practice  the  shape  on  paper. 


(d)  Study  positions,  directions, 
proportions.     Draw  the 
shape. 

(e)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings and  select  the  best. 

99.  Sequence  of  Repetition. 

Introduce    Repetition    in  a 
Field  with  Equilateral  Triangles. 

(a)  Plan  and  repeat  the  triangles 
in  orderly  rows  in  a  field 
with  any  of  the  following 
intervals. 

1.  Touching. 

2.  Near 

3.  Overlapping. 

(b)  Color  with  related  colors  B 
and  V. 

(c)  Add  parallel  lines  to  unite 
the  pattern. 

id)  Consider  a  few  good  exam- 
ples; select  the  best. 

100.  Sequence  of  Alternation. 

Introduce  Alternation   in  a 
Field  with  Equilateral  Triangles. 

(a)  Plan  and  repeat  triangles 
in  orderty  rows  in  a  field 
with  any  of  the  following 
changes  in  alternation. 

1.  Of  position. 

2.  Of  attitude. 

3.  Of  number. 

4.  Of  interval. 

5.  Of  size. 

6.  Of  shape. 

(b)  Add  smaller  triangles  and 
lines  to  enrich  and  unite  the 
pattern. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

101.  Recognition  of  Order. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Equilateral 
Triangles  in  Repetition  or 
Alternation  in  works  of  Art. 
Look  at  Indian  baskets. 
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(6)  Select,  study  and  draw  one 
example. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

102.  Recognition  of  Order.  Repe- 

tition. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Repetition 
in  a  Field,  in  works  of  Art. 
Look  at  textiles. 

(b)  Select,  study  and  draw  one 
example. 

103.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

introduction. 

Subject  suggested  for  a  story: 
"Children  Playing  Soldiers." 

Follow  suggestions  for  previous 
lessons. 

104.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 

(a)  Ask  different  children  to  play 
"  Soldiers." 

(6)  Observe  and  compare  the 
different  positions  and  direc- 
tions of  the  body  during 
these  activities. 

(c)  Draw  one  of  the  activities 
shown. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

105.  Directed  Observation. 

object  drawing. 

(a)  Study  and  draw  any  object 
involved  in  a  game  of  sol- 
diers, a  drum,  tin  horn  or 
flag.  Work  from  objects,  if 
possible,  or  from  pictures. 

(6)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

106.  Directed  Observation. 

(a)  Study  and  draw  children  of 
different  heights,  marching 
in  a  row. 

(b)  Observe  the  positions,  direc- 


tions, and  actions  by  point- 
ing and  tracing  in  the  air. 

(c)  Draw  the  procession  from 
memory. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

107.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

conclusion. 
Subject  suggested  for  story: 
"Three  Children  Marching  in  a 
Row  Playing  Soldiers." 
(a)  Follow  directions  suggested 

for  similar  lessons. 
(6)  Compare  results  with  other 
drawings  of  this  series. 

108.  Sequence  of  Progression  — 

with  Balance. 
Introduce   Progression   in  a 
Row  with  Equilateral  Triangles 
arranged  in  form  of  Balance. 

(a)  Plan  and  draw  the  triangles 
in  left  and  right  balance  in  a 
row  progressing  from  — 

L  Small  to  large  to  small. 
2.  Large  to  small  to  large. 

(b)  Color  with  one  color  and 
black. 

(c)  Add  dots  or  lines  to  enrich 
and  enclose  the  pattern. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

109.  Sequence  of  Progression  — 

with  Balance. 
Introduce  Progression  of  Num- 
bers with  Equilateral  Triangles 
in  form  of  Axial  Balance, 
(a)  Plan  and  draw  the  triangles 
in  forms  of  balance,  progres- 
sing in  number. 

1.  In  regular  sequence  1,  2, 
3,  4. 

2.  In  odd  numbers  1,  3,  5,  7. 

3.  In  even  numbers  2,  4,  6,  8. 
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(6)  Select  one  or  more  arrange- 
ments. Color  with  one  color 
or  a  sequence  of  colors  and 
black. 

(c)  Add  lines  to  inclose  the  pat- 
terns. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

110  and  111.  Sequence  of  Progres- 
sion with  Balance. 
Introduce  Progression  of  Size 
with   Equilateral  Triangles  in 
form  of  Central  Balance, 
(a)  Plan  and  draw  equilateral 
triangles  progressing  in  size 
and   in  balance   around  a 
center. 

1.  In  4  parts. 

2.  In  12  parts. 

3.  In  3  parts. 

4.  In  9  parts. 

(6)  Select  and  color  one  or  more 
examples.  Color  with  se- 
quences of  warm  colors  and 
black. 

(c)  Add  enrichments. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

112.  Recognition  of  Order.  Pro- 

gression. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Progression 
of  Size  in  forms  of  Balance  in 
Nature  or  in  works  of  Art  . 

(b)  Select,  study  and  draw  one 
example. 

(c)  Compare  a  few  good  draw- 
ings with  the  example ,  select 
the  best. 

113.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

introduction. 

Subject  suggested  for  a  story: 
''An  April  Shower." 

Follow  suggestions  for  similar 
lessons. 


114.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 
Open  a  few  umbrellas  with 
different  shaped  handles. 

(a)  Observe  positions,  propor- 
tions, shapes  and  construc- 
tion. 

(b)  Draw  any  one  of  the  um- 
brellas. 

(c)  Select  the  best  drawings. 

115.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 
Ask  children  to  show  how  to 
act  if  caught  in  a  shower. 

(a)  Study  the  position,  direction, 
and  action  of  the  parts  of  the 
body  during  these  activities. 

(b)  Continue  as  in  similar  lessons. 

116.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

conclusion. 

Subject  suggested  for  story: 
"An  Unexpected  Shower." 

Follow  suggestions  given  for 
similar  lessons. 

117.  Isosceles  Triangles. 

Introduce  the  Isosceles  Tri- 
angle. 

(a)  Compare  this  with  the  equi- 
lateral triangle. 

(6)  Find  examples  in  works  of 
Art. 

(c)  Trace  in  air  and  practice  on 
paper. 

(d)  Study  proportions  and  draw. 

(e)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

118.  Recognition  of  Shape. 

(a)  Find  the  Isosceles  Triangle 
as  applied  in  works  of  Art. 
Look  at  objects  in  room,  out 
of  window,  and  at  photo- 
graphs. 

(b)  Select,  study  and  draw  one 
example. 
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(c)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

119.  Sequence  of  Repetition. 

Introduce    Repetition    in  a 
Field  with  Isosceles  Triangle, 
(a)  Plan  and  draw  isosceles  tri- 
angles in  orderly  rows  in  a 
field. 

1.  Touching. 

2.  Near  together. 

3.  Overlapping. 

(6)  Select  any  pattern.  Color 
with  one  color  and  black. 

(c)  Add  enrichments. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

120.  Sequence  of  Alternation. 

Introduce  Alternation  in  Rows 
with  Isosceles  Triangles. 
(a)  Plan  and  draw  isosceles  tri- 
angles in  orderly  rows  with 
the  following  changes  in  al- 
ternation. 

1.  Of  position. 

2.  Of  attitude. 

3.  Of  number. 

4.  Of  interval. 

5.  Of  size. 

(6)  Color  with  alternation  of  two 
colors. 

(c)  Add  enrichments. 

(d)  Select  the  best  arrangements. 

121.  Recognition  of  Order. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Alterna- 
tion in  a  Row  or  Field  in 
works  of  Art.  Find,  if  pos- 
sible, those  in  which  the 
isosceles  triangle  appears,  as 
it  does  in  Indian  baskets. 

(6)  Select,  study  and  draw  a 
good  example. 

(c)  Compare  a  few  good  draw- 
ings with  the  example;  select 
the  best. 


122.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

introduction. 

Subject  suggested  for  a  story: 
"Children  Buying  Ice  Cream 
Cones." 

Follow  suggestions  given  for 
similar  lessons. 

123.  Directed  Observation. 

object  drawing. 

(a)  Study  and  draw  an  ice  cream 
cone,  an  ice  cream  scoop. 
Observe  the  proportions, 
shape,  pattern  and  principle 
of  order. 

(6)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

124.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 

(a)  Observe  several  children  in 
the  attitudes  of  eating  ice 
cream  cones. 

(6)  Notice  the  positions,  direc- 
tions of  parts  of  the  body 
during  the  activity. 

(c)  Draw  any  one  of  the  activi- 
ties. 

(d)  Select  the  best. 

125.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

conclusion. 

Subject  suggested  for  story: 
"  Child  Giving  Little  Sister  a  Bite 
from  an  Ice  Cream  Cone." 

Follow  suggestions  given  for 
similar  lessons.  Compare  re- 
sults with  other  lessons  from 
this  series. 

126.  Sequence  of  Alternation. 

Introduce   Alternation  in  a 
Field  with  Isosceles  Triangles. 
(a)  Plan  and  draw  one  set  of 
isosceles  triangles  in  rows 
within  a  field.    Color  with  G. 
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(6)  Plan  and  draw  a  set  of  isos- 
celes triangles  in  alternation 
of  attitude  with  the  first  set. 
Color  B. 

(c)  Add  enrichments. 

127.  Sequence  of  Progression. 

Introduce  Progression  of  Size 
in  a  Row  with  Isosceles  Triangles. 

(a)  Plan  and  draw  isosceles  tri- 
angles in  a  row  touching,  near 
and  overlapping  to  progress 
as  follows : 

1.  From  small  to  large. 

2.  From  large  to  small. 

(b)  Color  with  sequence  of  cold 
colors  and  black. 

(c)  Add  lines  to  enrich  and  en- 
close the  pattern. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

128  and  129.  Sequence  of  Progres- 
sion. 

Introduce  Progression  of  Num- 
ber with  Isosceles  Triangle, 
(a)  Plan  and  draw  isosceles  tri- 
angles progressing  in  number. 

1.  From  1  to  2,  3,  4,  5. 

2.  From  1  to  3,  5,  7. 

3.  From  2  to  4,  6,  8. 

(6)  Color  with  repetition  or  se- 
quence of  color  with  black. 

(c)  Add  lines  to  enclose  the  pat- 
terns. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

130.  Recognition  of  Order  with 
Progression. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Progression 
of  Size  or  Number  in  Nature 
or  in  works  of  Art. 

(b)  Select,  study,  and  draw  one 
good  example. 

(c)  Compare  a  few  good  draw- 


ings with  the  example;  select 
the  best. 

131.  Imaginative  Drawling. 

introduction. 
Subject  to  be  suggested  by  the 
children. 

132.  Directed  Observation. 

object  drawing. 
Study  and  draw  any  object 
pictured  in  Lesson  131. 

Follow  previous  suggestions. 

133.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 
Study  and  make  records  of 
observations  made  from  watch- 
ing children  perform  the  activi- 
ties required  for  Lesson  131. 

134.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

conclusion. 
Subject  to  be  the  same  as  in 
Lesson  131. 
135  and  136.  Sequence  of  Progres- 
sion with  Balance. 
Introduce  Progression  of  Size 
with  Isosceles  Triangles  in  form 
of  Axial  Balance. 

(a)  Plan  and  draw  isosceles  tri- 
angles in  right  and  left 
balance  of  a  vertical  axis. 
Use  odd  and  even  combina- 
tions of  triangles.  Keep  the 
axes  of  the  triangles  parallel 
to  each  other. 

(b)  Color  with  sequence  of  warm 
colors  and  black. 

(c)  Add  smaller  shapes  and  lines 
to  enrich  or  inclose  patterns. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

137  and  138.    Sequence  of  Pro- 
gression with  Balance. 
Introduce  Progression  of  Size 
with  Isosceles  Triangles  in  the 
form  of  Central  Balance. 
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(a)  Plan  and  draw  large  isosceles 
triangles  in  balance  around  a 
center. 

(6)  Plan  and  draw  smaller  isos- 
celes triangles  radiating  from 
the  centers  of  the  larger  tri- 
angles. 

(c)  Plan  and  draw  the  smallest 
triangles  radiating  from  these. 

1.  In  4  parts.    3.  In  3  parts. 

2.  In  12  parts.   4.  In  9  parts. 

(d)  Add  enrichments. 

(e)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

139.  Recognition  of  Order.  Pro- 

gression with  Balance. 
(a)  Find  examples  of  Progression 

of  Size  or  Number  in  form  of 

Axial  Balance  in  Nature  or 

in  works  of  Art. 
(6)  Select,  study  and  draw  one 

example. 

140.  Recognition  of  Order.  Pro- 

gression with  Balance. 
(a)  Find  examples  of  Progression 

of  Size  or  Number  in  forms 

of  Central  Balance  in  Nature 

or  in  works  of  Art. 
(6)  Select,  study  and  draw  one 

good  example, 
(c)  Compare  a  few  good  drawings 

with  the  example;  select  the 

best. 

141.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

introduction. 
Subject  suggested  for  a  story: 
"A   Visit   to   the  Elephant." 
Follow  previous  suggestions. 

142.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 
Show  Pictures  and  Drawings 
of  an  Elephant. 

(a)  Discuss  the  sizes  and  shapes 
and  names  of  the  parts. 


(b)  Observe  positions,  directions 
and  movements  of  the  parts. 

(c)  Draw  an  elephant. 

(d)  Select  the  best  drawings,  and 
compare  with  the  elephant. 

143.  Directed  Observation. 

object  drawing. 

(a)  Study  and  draw  an  elephant 
from  a  picture. 

(b)  Observe  the  positions,  direc- 
tions, movements  and  shapes. 

(c)  Select  the  best  drawings. 

144.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 

(a)  Study  -  the  height  of  grown 
people  and  children  in  rela- 
tion to  the  height  of  an 
elephant. 

(6)  Make  records  from  these  ob- 
servations. 

(c)  Select  the  best  drawings. 

145.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 

(a)  Study  the  height  of  an  ele- 
phant in  relation  to  the 
height  of  a  tree. 

(b)  Make  records  from  these  ob- 
servations. 

(c)  Select  the  best  drawings. 

146.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

conclusion. 

Subject  suggested  for  a  story: 
"A  Mother  and  Two  Children  in 
the  Park  Feeding  Peanuts  to  the 
Elephant.'7 

Follow  suggestions  given  for 
previous  lessons. 

Compare  results  with  other 
drawings  in  this  series. 

147.  Recognition  of  Order. 

repetition. 
(a)  Find  examples  of  Repetition 
in  a  Row  or  Field  in  Nature 
or  works  of  Art. 
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(b)  Select,  study  and  draw  one 
example. 

(c)  Compare  a  few  good  draw- 
ings with  the  example;  se- 
lect the  best. 

148.  Recognition  of  Order. 

alternation. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Alternation 
in  Nature  or  in  works  of  Art. 

(b)  Select,  study  and  draw  one 
example. 

149.  Recognition  of  Order. 

progression. 
(a)  Find  examples  of  Progression 
of  Size,  Length,  Number  or 
Tone  in  Nature  or  in  works 
of  Art, 

(6)  Select,  study  and  draw  one 
example. 

(c)  Compare  a  few  good  draw- 
ings with  the  example ;  select 
the  best. 

150.  Recognition  of  Order. 

BALANCE. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Axial  Bal- 
ance in  Nature  or  in  works  of 
Art. 


(6)  Select,  study  and  draw  one 

example, 
(c)  Compare  a  few  good  drawings 

with  the  example;  select  the 

best. 

151.  Recognition  of  Order. 

BALANCE. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Central 
Balance  in  Nature  or  in 
works  of  Art. 

(6)  Select,  study  and  draw  one 
example. 

(c)  Compare  a  few  good  draw- 
ings with  the  example;  select 
the  best. 

152.  and  153.  Creative  Design. 
(a)  Allow  children  to  create  any 

design,  using  any  principle  of 
order. 

(6)  Letter  the  name  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  order  shown, 
(c)  Select  the  best  designs. 
154.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

Subject  suggested  for  story: 
"The  Three  Elephants  at  Frank- 
lin Park." 

Follow  suggestions  given  for 
similar  lessons. 
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DRAWING. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  lessons  for  this  grade, —  twenty- 
five  minute  periods  each  week.  The 
drawing  lessons  are  arranged  in  se- 
quence to  alternate  first  a  series  in 
Design  and  then  a  series  in  Represen- 
tation. 

Beginning  October  1,  one  period 
a  week  is  devoted  to  [Manual  Training. 

1.  Directions. 

Introduce  the  Vertical,  Hori- 
zontal, and  Oblique  direction. 
(a)  Find  these  directions  in  works 
of  Art.  Look  at  objects  in 
the  room,  at  photographs, 
and  name  from  memory 
objects  involving  these  direc- 
tions. 

(6)  Trace  them  in  the  air  with 
finger. 

(c)  Practice  these  movements 
with  crayon  on  paper. 

(d)  Draw  these  directions  plac- 
ing points  to  indicate  the 
beginning  and  ending  of  each. 
Connect  with  firmly  drawn 
lines. 

(e)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

2.  Directions. 

(a)  Find  Curves  in  Nature  and 
in  works  of  Art.  Look  at 
objects  in  the  room,  out  of 
windows,  and  at  photographs. 

(6)  Trace  curves  in  the  air, 
curving  upward  and  down- 
ward, left  and  right,  up  and 
down  to  left  and  right,  curv- 
ing in  and  out  . 

(c)  Practice  these  curves  on 
paper. 

(d)  Draw  these  curves  in  differ- 


ent attitudes,  placing  points; 
connect  with  freely  swinging 
lines. 

3.  Lettering. 

Introduce  the  letters  composed 
of  Vertical  and  Horizontal  direc- 
tions. 

(a)  Observe  these  letters.  Study 
positions  and  proportion  of 
height  to  width. 

(6)  Draw  these  letters,  placing 
points  for  the  positions  of 
each  part;  connect  with 
firmly  drawn  lines. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  Draw- 
ings, and  select  the  best. 

4.  Lettering. 

Introduce  the  letters  involving 

Oblique  directions. 

(a)  Observe  these  letters.  Study 
the  number  of  parts,  the 
positions,  directions,  and  pro- 
portions. 

(6)  Draw,  placing  points  and 
connecting  with  firmly  drawn 
lines. 

(c)  Select  the  best  examples. 

5.  Lettering. 

Introduce  the  letters  involv- 
ing Curved  directions. 

(a)  Observe  these  letters.  Study 
number  of  parts,  proportions, 
and  contours. 

(b)  Draw  these  letters,  placing 
points;  connect  with  freely 
drawn  curves. 

(c)  Select  the  best  examples. 

6.  Lettering. 

Introduce   the   Grouping  of 

Letters  to  form  Words. 

(a)  Practice  grouping  the  letters 
of  the  name.  Keep  them 
close  together  and  of  even 
height. 
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(6)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

7.  Lettering. 

Introduce  the  Application  of 
Lettering  to  the  Drawing  Enve- 
lope. 

(a)  Look  at  good  examples  of 
printing  showing  position, 
balance,  and  size  of  title  in 
good  space  relations  to  the 
size  of  the  page. 

(6)  Plan  the  position,  size,  and 
balance  of  the  name  on  the 
envelope. 

(c)  Letter  the  name. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  well  ar- 
ranged, and  lettered  enve- 
lopes; select  the  best. 

8.  Tone  Relations. 

Introduce  Light  and  Dark 
Tones  of  the  Colors. 

(a)  Find  light  and  dark  tones  of 
any  color,  as  light  orange, 
dark  blue,  light  yellow,  or 
dark  yellow. 

(b)  Find  any  object  showing- 
more  than  one  tone  of  the 
same  color  —  name  the  tones, 
light  or  dark. 

(c)  Name  the  standard  colors  — 
tell  which  ones  are  light 
colors  and  which  are  dark. 

(d)  Make  a  scale  of  tones  from 
light  to  dark  —  of  one  color 
or  of  several  colors  —  by 
arranging  children  in  a  row 
according  to  the  color  of  the 
dresses,  hair  ribbons,  or  neck- 
ties. 

9.  Tone  Relations. 

Introduce  the  term  Values  as 
the  word  expressing  the  amount 
of  light  or  dark  in  any  color. 
Teach  White  and  Black  as  ex- 


treme light  and  dark  and  intro- 
duce gray  as  the  name  for  tones, 
without  color,  which  are  not  as 
light  as  white  or  as  dark  as  black. 

(a)  Find  white  and  black  in  the 
room. 

(b)  Hold  white  paper  in  shadow, 
and  another  white  paper  in 
light.  Observe  how  shadow 
grays  the  white. 

(c)  Draw  around  three  oblong 
tablets,  grouping  them  near 
together,  and  balancing  them 
in  a  vertical  row  on  the  paper. 

(d)  Make  this  into  a  three  value 
scale  by  leaving  number  one 
white,  filling  in  number  three 
with  black,  and  by  making 
number  two  a  middle  value 
of  gray. 

(e)  Consider  a  few  good  value 
scales;  select  the  best. 

10.  Geometric  Shapes. 

Introduce  freehand  drawing  of 
Square  and  Oblong. 

(a)  Compare  the  square  and  ob- 
long. Study  the  number  of 
parts,  the  position,  direction 
and  proportion  of  parts. 

(b)  Practice  drawing  the  square 
and  the  oblong. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

11.  Sequence  of  Repetition. 

Introduce  Repetition  in  a  Row 
with  freehand  Squares, 
(a)  Plan    and    draw  freehand 
squares,  near  t  ogether  in  a  row. 
(6)  Fill  in  with  alternation  of 
middle  gray  and  white. 

(c)  Add  parallel  lines  with  black 
crayon  to  margin  the  border. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  borders; 
select  the  best. 
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12.  Sequence  of  Alternation. 

Introduce  the  principle  of  Al- 
ternation in  a  Field  with  freehand 
Oblongs  and  Squares. 

(a)  Repeat  squares  far  apart  in 
vertical  and  horizontal  rows 
in  a  field. 

(b)  Fill  in  with  black. 

(c)  Repeat  freehand  oblongs  at 
regular  intervals,  to  alternate 
with  the  squares. 

(d)  Fill  in  with  middle  gray. 

(e)  Add  parallel  lines  of  black  or 
a  color  to  enrich  the  pattern. 

(f)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

13.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

introduction. 
Subject  suggested  for  a  story: 
"A  Mother  Wheeling  Her  Baby 
in  a  Carriage." 

(a)  Tell  the  story,  adapting  it  to 
local  conditions,  and  in  a  way 
which  will  stimulate  interest, 
with  details  specific  enough 
to  arouse  the  visual  imagina- 
tion to  perception  of  colors 
and  movements. 

(6)  Ask  the  children  to  describe 
details  of  appearances  and 
actions  which  would  be  appro- 
priate to  the  story. 

(c)  Draw  a  margin  on  the  paper, 
and  illustrate  the  story,  using 
colored  crayons. 

(d)  Consider  one  or  two  good 
drawings;,  select  the  best. 
Tell  why  these  are  selected. 

14.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 
Introduce  the  study  of  Heads. 

(a)  Ask  several  children  to  stand 
before  the  class. 

(b)  Observe    by    pointing  and 


tracing  in  the  air,  the  shape 
of  the  heads,  the  proportion 
of  height  to  width,  the  posi- 
tion of  eyes,  of  nose,  mouth, 
hair,  and  ears,  neck  and 
collars. 

(c)  Study  the  lengths  and  sizes 
of  these  parts. 

(d)  Make  a  drawing  in  color  of  a 
face,  show  hair,  neck  and 
collar. 

(e)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

15.  Directed  Observation, 
object  drawing. 
Introduce  the  study  of  a  Baby 
Carriage. 

(a)  Look  at  objects  or  at  photo- 
graphs. 

(b)  Observe  the  number  and 
shapes  of  parts. 

(c)  Observe  the  positions,  direc- 
tions, and  proportion  of  the 
parts. 

(d)  Observe  the  construction  of 
the  parts. 

(e)  Draw  the  baby  carriage. 

(/)  Consider  one  or  two  good 
drawings;  select  the  best. 
16.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 
Introduce  the  study  of  Action. 

(a)  Ask  several  children  to  show 
how  one  wheels  a  baby  car- 
riage. Make  the  actions  as 
natural  as  possible. 

(b)  Observe  by  pointing  and 
tracing  the  positions  and 
directions  of  the  parts  of  the 
body  during  these  activities. 

(c)  Draw  from  memory  a  woman 
wheeling  a  carriage. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 
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17.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

conclusion. 
Subject  suggested  for  a  story. 
"A  little  Girl  Wheeling  Her  Doll 
in  a  Carriage  Along  the  Side- 
walk." 

Follow  the  suggestions  given 
for  Lesson  12.  Ask  for  ap- 
propriate suggestions  for  the 
setting,  a  tree,  lamp  post,  hy- 
drant might  be  on  the  sidewalk. 
The  color  of  the  child's  clothes, 
her  attitude,  the  style  of  car- 
riage, type  of  doll,  and  all  else 
which  might  be  visualized  should 
be  suggested  by  teacher  or  by 
children.  Aim  to  develop  natu- 
ral, colorful,  active  expression  in 
the  drawings. 

18.  Tone  Relations.  Red. 

Introduce  a  sequence  of  values 
with  tones  of  R,  neutralized  to 
white  and  to  black. 

(a)  Make  a  vertical  scale  on  3- 
inch  by  9-inch  white  paper. 
Trace  five  oblongs  near 
together  in  balance  on  the 
vertical  center. 

(b)  1.  Keep  the  upper  oblong 

white. 

2.  Fill  in  fifth  one  with 
black. 

3.  Fill  in  the  middle  one 
with  standard  red. 

4.  Fill  in  the  second  one  with 
light  red. 

5.  Fill  in  the  fourth  one  with 
a  darker  red,  using  black 
with  red. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  value 
scales;  select  the  best. 

19.  Recognition  of  Tone. 

(a)  Find  examples  showing 
values  of  R  in  Nature  or  in 


works  of  Art.    Do  not  use 

colored  pictures. 
(6)  Select,  study  and  draw  one 

good  example, 
(c)  Consider  one  or  two  good 

drawings;  select  the  best. 

20.  Sequence  of  Alternation. 

Introduce  the  principle  of  Al- 
ternation of  Attitude  and  Tone 
with  a  Square  and  values  of  R. 
(a)  Plan  and  draw  freehand 
squares  in  a  row  alternating 
in  attitude. 
(6)  Color  one  set  with  light  R. 

(c)  Color  the  other  set  with 
darker  R. 

(d)  Margin  and  enrich  pattern 
with  black. 

(e)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

21.  Tone  Relations.  Orange. 

Introduce  a  Sequence  of  Values 

with  tones  of  O  neutralized  to 

white  and  to  black. 

(a)  Make  a  vertical  scale  of  five 
oblongs  on  3 -inch  by  9- 
inch  white  paper.  Follow 
directions  given  for  Lesson 
17,  substituting  0  for  R. 

(6)  Consider  a  few  good  value 
scales;  select  the  best. 

22.  Recognition  of  Tones. 

(a)  Find  examples  showing 
values  of  O  in  Nature  or  in 
works  of  Art.  Use  real  ob- 
jects, not  colored  pictures. 

(6)  Select  the  best  drawing. 

23.  Sequence  of  Alternation. 

Introduce  principle  of  Alterna- 
tion in  a  Field  with  tones  of  O. 
(a)  Plan    and    draw  freehand 
shapes   with   O.    Color  at 
regular  intervals  in  a  field. 
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(b)  Plan  and  alternate  another 
smaller  freehand  shape  be- 
tween the  first  series  of 
shapes. 

(c)  Color  these  a  darker  0, 
"brown." 

(d)  Add  dots  or  lines  of  black  in 
appropriate  places  to  enrich 
and  unite  the  pattern. 

(e)  Consider  one  or  two  good 
designs;  select  the  best. 

24.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

introduction. 
Subject  suggested  for  a  story: 

"A  Man  Behind  His  Pushcart, 

Arranging  His  Fruit." 

(a)  Tell  the  story  as  vividly  as 
possible,  encourage  sugges- 
tions, stimulate  interest,  be 
appreciative  and  not  critical 
of  the  results. 

(6)  Follow  the  directions  given 
for  similar  lessons. 

25.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 
Introduce   subject   of  Push- 
carts. 

(a)  Look  at  pictures  and  at  real 
object,  if  possible,  and  recall 
facts  from  memory. 

(5)  Study  the  number,  position, 
directions,  proportions, 
shapes,  use  and  construction 
of  the  parts. 

(c)  Discuss  the  appearance  of 
fruit  above  the  top  of  the 
cart. 

(d)  Draw  the  pushcart. 

(e)  Notice  the  principles  of  order 
shown  in  the  drawing. 

(/)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 


26.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 
Introduce  subject  of  Levels  or 
position  of  objects  on  the  ground, 
in  front  of,  beside  and  behind 
other  objects.  In  this  lesson  the 
table  or  chair  may  play  the  part 
of  the  object,  and  children  may 
stand  beside,  behind,  or  in  front 
of  the  table  or  chair. 

(a)  Ask  children  to  stand  beside 
the  pushcart  (table). 

(b)  Point  to  the  bottom  of  the 
wheel  (table  leg)  to  the 
child's  feet.  Notice  move- 
ment of  the  hand  to  the  side, 
left  or  right.  Make  a  note 
of  this  on  paper. 

(c)  Point  from  the  bottom  of 
wheel  of  pushcart  to  the  feet 
of  child  standing  behind  the 
pushcart.  Notice  upward 
movement  of  the  hand. 
Make  a  note  of  this  on  paper. 

(d)  Point  from  the  bottom  of 
the  wheel  to  the  feet  of  child 
standing  in  front  of  the  push- 
cart. Notice  the  downward 
movement  of  the  hand. 
Make  a  note  of  this  on  paper. 
These  movements  may  be 
made  more  specific  by  add- 
ing the  terms  left  and  right 
to  those  of  up  and  down. 

27.  Directed  Observation. 

VISUAL  DISCRIMINATION. 

Introduce  the  study  of  a  Man. 

(a)  Number  the  parts  of  the  body. 

(6)  Discuss  the  lengths  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  body, 
with  the  head  as  the  unit  of 
measurement.  Measure  vari- 
ous children  to  test  the  truth 
of  the  statements. 
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(c)  Discuss  the  width  of  the 
shoulders,  face,  and  other 
parts.   Test  by  measuring. 

(d)  Discuss  a  man's  clothes,  ap- 
pearance, shape,  color,  num- 
ber of  parts. 

(e)  Draw  from  memory,  a  man 
in  working  clothes. 

(/)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

28.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

conclusion. 

Subject  suggested  for  a  story: 
"A  Man  Standing  in  Front  of 
His  Pushcart,  Weighing  Fruit 
in  the  Scales." 

Follow  directions  given  for 
similar  lessons.  Compare  re- 
sults with  the  drawings  selected 
in  the  series,  Lessons  23  to  28. 

29.  Tone  Relations.  Yellow. 

Introduce  a  Sequence  of  Values 
with  tones  of  Y.  Make  a  verti- 
cal scale  of  five  values,  following 
directions  given  for  Lesson  17. 

30.  Recognition  of  Tone. 

(a)  Find  examples  showing 
Values  of  Y  in  Nature  or  in 
works  of  Art.  Look  at  nat- 
ural objects,  not  at  colored 
pictures. 

(6)  Select,  study,  and  draw  one 
example. 

(c)  Consider  one  or  two  good 
drawings;  select  the  best. 

31.  Sequence  of  Repetition  with 

Alternation  of  Tone. 
Introduce  Repetition  in  a  Row 
with  overlapping  shapes. 
(a)  Plan    and    draw  freehand 
shapes  to  overlap  each  other 
in  a  vertical  row. 
(6)  Color  with  alternations  of 
light  and  dark  Y. 


(c)  Enrich  the  outlines  of  the 
row  by  adding  lines  and  dots 
or  smaller  shapes  in  black  or 
white. 

32.  Recognition  of  Order. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Repetition 
in  a  Row  or  Field  in  Nature  o» 
in  works  of  Art;  look  at  ob- 
jects, at  photographs  and 
drawings. 

(b)  Select,  study,  and  draw  one 
good  example. 

(c)  Consider  one  or  two  good  ex- 
amples; select  the  best. 

33.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

introduction. 

Subject  suggested  for  a  story: 
"A  Man  with  a  Pushcart,  Busy 
Selling  His  Wares  to  a  Group  of 
Customers." 

Tell  a  story  with  specific  de- 
scriptions to  stimulate  the  visual 
imagination.  Suggest  and  listen 
to  all  kinds  of  appropriate  sug- 
gestions for  actions,  positions 
and  sizes  of  customers.  Some 
having  bought,  move  away  — 
others  approach.  The  question: 
"What  would  you  do  if  you  were 
buying  bananas?"  and  similar 
questions,  may  bring  natural  ex- 
pressions of  action  and  free  the 
drawing  from  the  effects  of  fear 
and  diffidence. 

34.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

Subject  suggested  for  a  story: 
"The  Hurdy-Gurdy  Man." 

Follow  suggestions  for  similar 
lessons. 

35.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 
Introduce    the    subject  of 
Groups  of  People. 
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(a)  Look  at  photographs  showing 
groups  of  people.  Observe 
the  positions,  the  overlapping 
or  covering  up  of  one  part  by 
another  part.  Notice  how 
near  together  some  people 
are,  and  the  varying  intervals 
between  others,  the  position 
of  the  feet  of  those  near  and  of 
those  in  front  or  behind  them. 

(b)  Place  groups  of  children  to 
imitate  the  picture;  try  to 
show  the  heights  and  various 
positions. 

(c)  Observe  by  pointing  and 
tracing  the  various  heights 
and  positions  of  the  group. 

36.  Memory  Drawing. 

(a)  Draw  from  memory  a  group 
of  people. 

(b)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

37.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

conclusion. 

Subject  suggested  for  story: 
"The  Hurdy-Gurdy  Man  or 
Hand-Organ  Man  Playing  to  a 
Crowd  of  People." 

Follow  directions  given  for 
similar  lessons. 

38.  Tone  Relations.  Green. 

Introduce  a  Sequence  of  Values 
with  tones  of  G. 

(a)  Make  a  vertical  scale  of  five 
values,  following  direction 
given  for  Lesson  17. 

(6)  Consider  a  few  good  se- 
quences; select  the  best. 

39.  Recognition  of  Tones. 

(a)  Find  examples  showing  val- 
ues of  G  in  Nature  or  in 
works  of  Art. 

(b)  Select,  study,  and  draw  one 
good  example. 


(c)  Consider  a  few  good  value 
scales;  select  the  best. 

40.  Sequence  of  Progression. 

Introduce  Progression  of  Size 
and  Tone  in  a  Row. 

(a)  Plan  and  draw  freehand  el- 
lipses touching  or  overlap- 
ping in  vertical  rows,  pro- 
gressing in  size. 

1.  From  large  to  small. 

2.  From  small  to  large. 

(b)  Color  with  sequence  of  G 
tones. 

(c)  Inclose  within  a  suitable 
shape. 

(d)  Add  dots  or  lines  to  enrich 
and  unite  the  patterns. 

(e)  Consider  one  or  two  good  de- 
signs; select  the  best. 

41.  Sequence  of  Progression. 

Introduce  Progression  of  Num- 
bers in  a  Row. 

(a)  Plan    and    draw  freehand 
shapes  in  a  row,  progressing 
in  number. 

1.  From  1  to  2,  3,  4,  5. 

2.  From  2  to  4,  6,  8,  10. 

3.  From  1  to  3,  5,  7,  9. 

4.  From  3  to  5,  8,  13. 

(6)  Select  any  good  arrange- 
ment, inclose  within  a  suit- 
able shape,  adding  dots  and 
lines  to  enrich  the  pattern. 

(c)  Select  the  best  design. 

42.  Sequence  of  Progression. 

Introduce  Progression  of  In- 
tervals, Number  and  Width, 
(a)  Plan  and  draw  freehand  lines 
in  a  vertical  direction  in  a 
field,  to  progress  in  interval, 
number,  and  width,  making 
a  stripe  pattern.  Use  black 
crayon. 
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(b)  Fill  in  the  stripes  with  values 
of  G  and  R. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  stripe 
patterns;  select  the  best. 

43.  Imaginative  Drawling. 

introduction. 

Subject  suggested  for  story: 
"  A  Boy  with  His  Bicycle  in  Front 
of  the  School  Gate." 

Follow  suggestions  given  for 
similar  lessons. 

44.  Directed  Observation. 

Introduce  Object  Drawing  of 
School  Gate. 

(a)  Observe  the  materials  and 
shapes.  Number  the  parts 
of  the  gate. 

(6)  Observe  positions,  directions, 
proportions  of  height  and 
width,  of  whole  and  of  parts. 

(c)  Study  the  construction  and 
principles  of  order  shown  by 
whole  and  by  parts. 

(d)  Draw  the  gate. 

(e)  Consider  a  few  good  like- 
nesses; select  the  best. 

45.  Directed  Observation. 

Introduce  Object  Drawing  of  a 
Bicycle. 

(a)  Follow  directions  similar  to 
those  given  in  Lesson  43. 

(b)  Consider  a  few  good  like- 
nesses; select  the  best. 

46.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 
Introduce  Action  of  Boys  Rid- 
ing and  Standing  Beside  Bicycles. 

(a)  Look  at  pictures,  and  at  boys 
on  bicycles. 

(b)  Observe  particularly  the  posi- 
tion and  direction  of  the 
feet  and  legs  during  the  up 
and  down  movements  of  the 
pedals. 


(c)  Study  the  height  of  boys  in 
relation  to  the  height  of  the 
bicycle,  and  the  heights  of 
both  in  relation  to  the  gate. 

47.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

conclusion. 

Subject  suggested  for  a  story: 
"The  New  Bicycle." 

Let  the  setting  for  the  story 
be  near  the  schoolhouse  gate,  and 
include  a  group  of  children. 
Some  children  may  examine  the 
parts  or  watch  the  owner  start  to 
ride. 

Follow  directions  given  for 
similar  lessons. 

48.  Tone  Relations. 

Introduce  a  Sequence  of  Values 
with  tones  of  B. 

(a)  Make  a  vertical  scale  of  five 
values,  following  directions 
given  for  Lesson  17. 

(b)  Consider  a  few  good  se- 
quences; select  the  best. 

49.  Recognition  of  Tones. 

(a)  Find  examples  showing  Val- 
ues of  B  in  Nature  or  in 
works  of  Art. 

(6)  Select,  study,  and  draw  one 
good  example. 

50.  Sequence  of  Repetition  with 

Alternation  of  Attitude. 
Introduce  Repetition  with  Al- 
ternation of  Attitude  in  a  Field  to 
form  a  Plaid. 

(a)  Plan  and  draw  a  series  of 
vertical  lines  in  groups 
of  one,  two  or  three.  Use 
black,  blue  or  green  crayon. 

(b)  Repeat  this  series  at  regular 
intervals  across  a  field. 

(c)  Plan  and  draw  a  series  of 
horizontal  lines  to  cross  the 
vertical  groups. 
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(d)  Repeat  this  series  at  regular 
intervals  across  the  field. 

(e)  Select  the  best  plaid. 

51.  Sequence  of  Alternation. 

Introduce  Alternation  of  Size 
in  a  Field. 

(a)  Repeat  any  freehand  shape 
at  regular  intervals  in  a  field. 
(6)  Color  with  light  B. 

(c)  Repeat  any  smaller  related 
shape  to  alternate  between 
the  intervals  of  the  larger 
shapes. 

(d)  Color  with  dark  B. 

(e)  Add  dots  or  lines  of  B  or 
black  to  enrich  and  unite  the 
pattern. 

(j)  Select  the  best  designs. 

52.  Recognition  of  Order  with 

Repetition  and  Alterna- 
tion. 

(a)  Study  examples  of  Repe- 
tition and  Alternation  as 
shown  in  stripes  and  plaids. 
Look  at  patterns  in  cloth. 

(b)  Select,  study  and  draw  one 
example. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  like- 
nesses; select  the  best. 

53.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

introduction. 

Subject  suggested  for  a  story: 
"An  Automobile  Ride." 

Follow  suggestions  given  for 
similar  lessons. 

54  and  55.    Directed  Observation, 
object  drawing. 
Introduce  object  drawing  of 
Automobile,  look  at  objects  and 
at  photographs. 

(a)  Name  and  number  the  parts, 
body,  wheels,  running  board, 
etc. 


(b)  Observe  positions,  directions, 
proportions  of  whole  and 
parts. 

(c)  Study  the  construction,  ma- 
terials, colors,  principles  of 
order  shown  by  whole  and  by 
parts. 

(d)  Draw  the  automobile. 

(e)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

56.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 
Introduce  Scale  of  People  in 

relation  to  Automobile.  Study 

from  life  and  pictures. 

(a)  Observe  the  heights  of  grown 
people  and  of  children  stand- 
ing beside  the  car,  in  front  of 
the  car,  behind  the  car,  sitting 
in  the  car. 

(6)  Make  a  record  of  these 
observations. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best  . 

57.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

conclusion. 

Subject  suggested  for  a  story 
"An  Automobile  Ride  in  the 
Country." 

Follow  suggestions  given  for 
similar  lessons. 

58.  Tone  Relations. 

Introduce  a  Sequence  of  Values 
with  tones  of  V. 

(a)  Make  a  vertical  scale  of  five 
values,  following  directions 
given  for  Lesson  17. 

59.  Recognition  of  Tones. 

(a)  Find  examples  showing 
Values  of  V  in  Nature  or  in 
works  of  Art.  Study  color 
from  objects,  not  from 
printed  pictures. 
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(6)  Select,  study  and  draw  one 
good  example. 

60.  Sequence  of  Alternation. 

Introduce  Alternation  of  Posi- 
tion and  Tone  in  a  Field. 

(a)  Plan   and   repeat  freehand 
shapes  in  orderly  rows  at  an . 
interval  which  will  allow  the 
introduction  of  a  similar  shape 
later. 

(b)  Color  with  light  V. 

(c)  Plan  and  repeat  freehand, 
above  or  below  or  between 
this  series  another  set  of  the 
same  freehand  shapes. 

(d)  Color  with  V. 

(e)  Add  black  lines  or  yellow 
dots  to  enrich  and  unite  the 
pattern. 

(f)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

61  and  62.    Sequence  of  Progres- 
sion. 

Introduce  Progression  of  Size 
and  Number  in  a  Field, 
(a)  Plan  for  a  group  of  three 

curved   shapes,  progressing 

from  large  to  small,  to  be 

repeated  in  a  field. 
(6)  Repeat  the   larger  shapes, 

color  a  light  V. 

(c)  Repeat  the  smaller  shapes  to 
form  a  group  in  connection 
with  the  larger  shapes.  Color 
with  V. 

(d)  Repeat  the  smallest  shape  to 
group  with  the  other  two 
shapes.    Use  black. 

(e)  Add  dots  or  curved  lines  of 
Y  and  black  to  enrich  the 
pattern. 

(j)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 


63.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

introduction. 

Subject  suggested  for  a  story: 
"The  Coal  Truck"  or  "The 
Moving  Van." 

Follow  suggestions  given  for 
similar  lessons. 

64.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 
Introduce  subject  of  Automo- 
bile Trucks.  Look  at  objects 
and  at  pictures,  recall  facts  from 
memoiy;  follow  directions  given 
in  Lessons  53  and  54. 

65.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 
Introduce  the  subject  of  Cos- 
tumes or  Clothes. 

(a)  Stud}'  the  general  shapes  of 

clothes,  for  boys  and  girls, 
and  for  men  and  women. 

(b)  Study  the  appropriate  styles 
of  clothes  for  work  and  for 
"dress-up"  occasions. 

(c)  Study  the  details  and  colors 
of  clothes;  look  at  people  in 
the  room. 

(d)  Make  records  of  these  obser- 
vations. 

(e)  Select  the  best. 

66.  Memory  Drawing. 

(a)  Draw  from  memory  a  man 
in  working  clothes. 

(b)  A  woman  dressed  for  church. 

(c)  A  child  in  street  clothes. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

67.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

conclusion. 
Subject  suggested  for  a  story: 
"Moving  Day." 
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Follow  suggestions  given  for 
similar  lessons.  Compare  re- 
sults with  other  drawings  from 
this  series. 

68.  Balance. 

Introduce  the  Principle  of  Bal- 
ance in  form  of  Axial  Balance. 
(a)  Plan  and  draw  any  freehand 
shapes  in  left  and  right  bal- 
ance of  a  vertical  axis,  which 
is  to  be  placed  along  the 
vertical  axis  of  the  paper. 

1.  In  even  parts,  2,  4,  6. 

2.  In  odd  parts,  1,  3,  5. 

(6)  Color  with  values  of  R  and  G. 

(c)  Add  dots  and  lines  to  enrich 
and  unite  the  pattern. 

(d)  Letter  this,  "  Axial  Balance." 

(e)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

69.  Balance   with  Sequence  of 

Progression. 
Introduce  Balance  with  Pro- 
gression of  Size. 

(a)  Plan  and  draw  any  row  or 
rows  of  freehand  shapes, 
progressing  in  size  from  large 
to  small,  in .  left  and  right 
balance,  on  a  vertical  axis. 

1.  In  even  number  of  parts. 

2.  In  odd  number  of  parts. 

(b)  Color  with  a  sequence  of 
color  values. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

70.  Balance. 

Introduce  Balance  in  form  of 
Central  Balance,  with  even  num- 
ber of  parts. 

(a)  Plan  and  draw  any  freehand 
shape  in  balance  around  a 
center. 

1.  In  4  parts,  left,  right,  up, 
down. 


2.  In  4  parts,  up  to  right, 
down  to  left,  up  to  left, 
down  to  right. 

3.  In  8  parts,  or  1  and  2 
combined. 

(6)  Color  with  values  of  one 
color. 

(c)  Add  dots  and  lines  of  black 
and  the  opposite  or  comple- 
mentary color. 

(d)  Select  the  best  designs. 

71.  Balance. 

Introduce  Central  Balance  in 
odd  number  of  parts, 
(a)  Plan  and  draw  any  freehand 

shape  in  balance  around  a 

center. 

1.  In  3  parts. 

2.  In  6  parts. 

3.  In  9  parts. 

(6)  Color  with  values  of  one 
color. 

(c)  Add  dots,  lines,  margins  of 
black  and  of  the  complemen- 
tary color. 

(d)  Select  the  best  designs. 

72.  Recognition  of  Order.  Bal- 

ance. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Balance, 
Axial  or  Central,  in  odd  or 
even  parts,  in  Nature  or  in 
works  of  Art.  Look  at  ob- 
jects and  at  photographs. 

(b)  Select,  study,  and  draw  one 
example. 

73.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

introduction. 

Subject  suggested  for  a  story: 
"A  City  Street." 

This  gives  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  introduce  many  of 
the  objects  and  actions  studied 
in  other  lessons.  Follow  sug- 
gestions given  for  similar  lessons. 
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74.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

Subject  suggested  for  a  story: 
"  Buying  Fruit  at  the  Fruit 
Store." 

Follow  suggestions  given  for 
similar  lessons. 

75.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 
Introduce  the  subject  of  Stores, 
(a)  Look  at  front  views  of  fruit 

or  grocery  stores. 
(6)  Observe  numbers,  shape,  and 
sizes  of  parts. 

(c)  Observe  positions,  directions, 
and  proportion  of  parts. 

(d)  Study  construction,  materi- 
als, and  principles  of  order 
shown  in  whole  and  parts. 

.    (e)  Observe   the    objects  seen 
through  the  window,  piles  of 
fruit  and  groceries. 
(/)  Draw  a  store  front. 
(g)  Select  the  best  drawings. 

76.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 
Introduce    Scale    of  People, 
grown-ups  and  children  in  rela- 
tion to  height  of  store, 
(a)  Study  the  heights  of  a  man 
and  child  standing,  front  or 
back  view,  in  doorway.  No- 
tice position  and  direction  of 
feet. 

(6)  Study  the  heights  of  woman 
and  boy  standing  on  the  side- 
walk near  the  store. 

(c)  Study  the  heights  of  woman 
and  man  in  the  store,  seen 
through  the  window. 

(d)  Make  records  of  these  ob- 
servations. 

(e)  Select  the  best  records. 


77.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

conclusion. 
Subject  suggested  for  a  story: 
"A  Busy  Day   at  the  Fruit 
Store." 

Follow  suggestions  given  for 
similar  lessons. 

78.  Geometric  Shapes. 

Introduce  the  Circle  and  the 
Ellipse. 

(a)  Compare  with  square  and 
oblong. 

(b)  Find  objects  in  room  involv- 
ing these  shapes. 

(c)  Trace  shapes  in  the  air  and 
practice  them  on  paper. 

(d)  Study  the  proportions,  con- 
struction and  contour  of  these 
shapes.  Draw  them  free- 
hand. 

(e)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

79.  Recognition  of  Shapes. 

(a)  Find  objects  in  the  room 
which  involve  these  shapes. 

(6)  Select,  study,  and  draw  one 
good  example. 

80.  Sequence  of  Repetition. 

Introduce    Repetition  with 
Circle  or  Ellipse. 

(a)  Plan  and  draw  freehand 
circles  or  ellipses  in  a  vertical 
and  in  a  horizontal  row. 

1.  Touching. 

2.  Near  together. 

3.  Overlapping. 

4.  Grouped. 

(b)  Color  with  sequence  of  three 
values  of  one  color. 

(c)  Add  dots  and  parallel  lines  to 
enrich  and  to  strengthen  the 
pattern. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 
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81.  Sequence  of  Alternation. 

Introduce    Alternation  with 
Circle  or  Ellipse. 

(a)  Plan  and  draw  freehand 
circles  in  a  vertical  row  at 
interval  far  enough  apart  to 
allow  ellipses  to  be  added 
later.    Color  with  light  R. 

(b)  Repeat  ellipses  in  alternation 
with  the  circles,  color  with 
dark  R. 

(c)  Add  dots  and  lines  of  black 
to  enrich  the  pattern. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

82.  Recognition  of  Order. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Sequence 
of  Repetition  or  Alternation 
in  a  Row,  showing  spot  pat- 
terns. Look  at  laces  and 
embroidery. 

(6)  Select,  study,  and  draw  one 
good  example,  building  up 
the  pattern  in  the  manner  of 
the  creative  designs. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best  . 

83.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

introduction. 
Subject  suggested  for  a  story: 
"The  House  I  Live  in." 

Follow  suggestions  given  for 
similar  lessons.  * 
84  and  85.  Directed  Observation, 
visual  discrimination. 

Introduce  the  study  of  Houses. 
(a)  Observe  and  discuss  the 
shapes  of  house  and  roof,  of 
doors  and  of  windows. 
(6)  Observe  and  discuss  the  divi- 
sions and  proportions  of  one, 
two,  three,  and  four  story 
houses,  the  relation  of  floors 
and  ceilings  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  windows  and  door. 


(c)  Observe  the  positions  and 
arrangement  of  windows  and 
of  door. 

(d)  Observe  the  construction, 
materials,  and  principles  of 
order  shown  iii  the  house  and 
its  parts.  ) 

(e)  Draw  a  house. 

(/)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

86.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 
Introduce  Scale  or  People  in 
relation  to  two  or  three  story 
Houses.    Study  from  life  and 
from  pictures. 

(a)  Observe  people  in  relation  to 
the  lower  story  of  house,  in 
the  doorway,  on  the  sidewalk, 
and  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dows. 

(b)  Observe  the  relation  of  the 
other  stories  of  the  house  to 
the  lower  story. 

(c)  Draw  a  house  and  people 
who  live  in  it. 

(d)  Select  the  best  drawings. 

87.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

conclusion. 

Subject  suggested  for  story: 
"An  Automobile  Full  of  Unex- 
pected Company  Arrives  at  Our 
House." 

This  gives  good  opportunity 
for  action,  for  bringing  in  many 
of  the  objects  and  groupings 
studied  in  other  lessons. 

88.  Geometric  Shapes. 

Introduce  the  Oval, 
(a)  Compare    with    circle  and 
ellipse. 

(6)  Find  objects  in  the  room  in- 
volving this  shape. 
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(c)  Trace  shape  in  the  air,  and 
practice  it  on  paper. 

(d)  Study  the  proportions,  struc- 
ture and  contour,  and  draw 
it  freehand. 

(e)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

89.  Recognition  of  Shape. 

(a)  Find  objects  in  the  room  or 
in  photographs,  based  on  the 
Oval. 

(6)  Select,  study,  and  draw  one 
object. 

(c)  Compare  a  few  good  draw- 
ings with  the  object;  select 
the  best. 

90.  Sequence  of  Progression  with 

Balance. 
Introduce  Progression  of  Size 

arranged  in  Axial  Balance.  Use 

any  Curved  shape. 

(a)  Plan  and  draw  any  curved 
shape  in  left  and  right  bal- 
ance of  a  vertical  axis. 

(6)  Add  to  this  in  left  and  right 
balance,  another  curved 
shape  of  smaller  size. 

(c)  Add  to  this  group,  in  left  and 
right  balance,  a  still  smaller 
curved  shape. 

(d)  Color  with  a  sequence  of  cool 
tones,  G.  B.  V.,  arranged  in 
left  and  right  balance. 

(e)  Add  dots  and  curves  of  an- 
other value  of  any  of  the 
colors  used. 

(/)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

91.  Sequence     of  Progression 

with  Balance. 
Introduce  Progression  of  Num- 
ber arranged  in  form  of  Axial 
Balance. 


(a)  Plan  and  draw  any  curved 
shape  in  a  progression  of 
number  in  left  and  right 
balance  of  a  vertical  axis. 

1.  Progressing  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

2.  Progressing  2,  4,  6,  8. 

3.  Progressing  1,  3,  5,  7. 

(b)  Color  with  a  sequence  of 
values  in  one  color,  black  or 
white. 

(c)  Add  dots  and  curved  lines  of 
balanced  colors  to  enrich  or 
enclose  the  pattern. 

(d)  Select  the  best  designs. 

92.  Recognition  of  Order  with 

Progression. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Progression 
of  Size  and  Number  with 
curved  shapes  in  Nature 
study  leaves  and  flowers. 

(b)  Select,  study,  and  draw  one 
example. 

(c)  Compare  a  few  good  draw- 
ings with  the  example;  select 
the  best. 

93.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

introduction. 

Subject  suggested  for  a  story: 
"The  Ice  Wagon." 
"The  Grocery  Team." 
"The  Dump  Cart," 
"The  Ragman's  Cart,"  or  any 
topic  involving  the  use  of  a  horse 
and  wagon. 

Follow  directions  for  similar 
lessons. 

94   and   95.  Directed  Observa- 
tion. 

visual  discrimination. 
Introduce  subject  of  a  Horse. 
Study  from  life  and  from  pictures, 
(a)  Name  and  number  the  parts 
of  a  horse,  head,  neck,  body, 
legs,  and  tail. 
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(b)  Observe  the  proportions  and 
positions  of  the  parts. 

(c)  Notice  the  shapes  of  the 
parts. 

(d)  Observe  the  action  of  the 
joints. 

(e)  Draw  a  horse. 

(/)  Select  the  best  drawings. 

96.  Directed  Observation. 

object  drawing. 

(a)  Study  the  positions,  direc- 
tions, proportions,  actions  of 
a  horse  from  a  picture. 

(b)  Draw  this,  thinking  especially 
of  the  action  of  the  legs. 

(c)  Compare  the  drawings,  show- 
ing various  actions.  Con- 
sider the  truth  of  shape,  pro- 
portion and  action. 

(d)  Select  the  best  drawings. 

97.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

conclusion. 

Subject  suggested  for  story: 
"Harnessing  a  Horse." 

Follow  directions  for  similar 
lessons. 

98.  Geometric  Shapes. 

Introduce  Triangles,  the  Equi- 
lateral and  the  Isosceles 
Triangles. 

(a)  Compare  the  number,  pro- 
portions and  directions  of  the 
sides  of  these  shapes. 

(6)  Find  objects  in  the  room 
based  on  the  shapes. 

(c)  Draw  these  shapes  freehand, 
placing  points  to  indicate  the 
three  positions  and  propor- 
tions. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

99.  Recognition  of  Shape. 

(a)  Find  objects  in  the  room  or 
from  pictures,  based  on  the 
triangles. 


(6)  Select,  study  and  draw  one 
object. 

(c)  Compare  a  few  good  draw- 
ings with  the  object;  select 
the  best. 

100.  Sequence  of  Progression  in 

Axial  Balance. 
Introduce  Progression  in  Axial 
Balance,  with  Triangular  Shapes. 

(a)  Plan  and  draw  shapes  based 
on  triangles,  overlapping  in  a 
vertical  row,  progressing  in 
size,  small  to  large,  and  in 
number  1,2,  3  or  1,  3,  5.  Ar- 
range in  form  of  an  axial 
balance. 

(b)  Color  with  a  sequence  of 
values  of  one  color. 

(c)  Draw  parallel  lines  to  enclose 
the  pattern. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

101.  Sequence  of  Progression  in 

Central  Balance. 
Introduce  Progression  in  Cen- 
tral Balance,  with  Triangular 
Shapes. 

(a)  Plan  and  draw  large  triangu- 
lar shapes  in  central  balance 
in  three  parts.  Color  dark 
G. 

(6)  Plan  and  draw  two  smaller 
triangular  shapes  radiating 
from  the  larger  shapes  to 
form  another  growth  in  cen- 
tral balance.  Color  these  a 
lighter  B. 

(c)  Plan  and  draw  three  smaller 
triangular  shapes  radiating 
from  the  second  group,  mak- 
ing a  third  progression  in 
central  balance.  Color  these 
with  a  light  V. 
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(d)  Draw  double  sets  of  parallel 
lines  to  enclose  the  pattern. 
Use  black. 

(e)  Consider  a  few  good  de- 
signs; select  the  best. 

102.  Recognition  of  Order.  Pro- 

gression Balance. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Progression 
in  Central  Balance,  in  Nature 
or  in  works  of  Art.  Look  at 
flowers,  jewelry,  embroidery 
and  lace. 

(6)  Select,  study  and  draw  one 
good  example,  build  from 
center  outward  in  the  manner 
of  creative  design,  suggested 
in  Lesson  101. 

103.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

introduction. 

Subject  suggested  for  a  story: 
"  A  Brother  and  Sister  with  Their 
Dog  Watching  a  Man  Feeding 
His  Horse  Under  a  Tree." 

Follow  suggestions  given  for 
similar  lessons. 

104.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 
Introduce  subject  of  Skylines. 

(a)  Study  the  skyline  by  looking 
out  of  the  window.  Trace 
with  the  finger  the  line  where 
the  sky  meets  the  objects  on 
the  earth,  trees,  buildings, 
hills,  water. 

(b)  Study  the  skyline  from  pic- 
tures; notice  the  skyline  in 
pictures  of  water,  hills,  mead- 
ows, trees,  buildings. 

(c)  Draw  a  picture  showing  a 
skyline,  with  water  and 
hills. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 


105.  Directed  Observation, 
visual  discrimination. 
Introduce  City  Skylines.  Look 
from  window  and  at  pictures. 
(a)  Draw  a  picture  showing  the 
sky  behind  the  line  of  roofs, 
chimneys,    towers.  Draw 
only  the  upper  part  of  the 
buildings. 
(6)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 
106  and  107.  Directed  Observa- 
tion. 

visual  discrimination. 
Introduce  subjects  of  Dogs. 
Follow  directions  given  for  study 
of  the  horse,  Lessons  94  and  96. 
Stress  action. 

108.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

conclusion. 
Subject  suggested  for  a  story 
to  be  similar  to  that  of  Lesson  103. 

109.  Geometric  Shape. 

Introduce  Right  Angles  and 
the  Right-Angle  Triangle  which 
is  the  triangle  of  half  the  square. 

(a)  Find  examples  in  the  room, 
from  photographs  and  from 
memory. 

(b)  Compare  this  with  the  other 
triangles,  study  the  propor- 
tions, positions,  directions  of 
the  sides. 

(c)  Draw  this  freehand. 

110.  Recognition  of  Shape. 

(a)  Find  objects,  in  the  room, 
out  of  the  windows,  in  pic- 
tures, based  on  the  Right- 
Angle  Triangle.  Observe  the 
attitude  of  triangle  in  these 
objects. 

{b)  Select,  study,  and  draw  one 

example, 
(c)  Select  the  best. 
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111.  Sequence  of  Alternation. 

Introduce  Alternation  in  a 
Field,  with  shapes  based  on  the 
proportions  of  the  Equilateral 
Triangle. 

(a)  Repeat  shape,  with  alterna- 
tion of  position  and  attitude 
in  orderly  rows  to  form  a 
field. 

(b)  Color  with  alternation  of 
values  of  one  color. 

(c)  Add  smaller  shapes  and  re- 
lated lines,  in  black  and 
complementary  color. 

(d)  Select  the  best. 

112.  Sequence  of  Progression  with 

Alternation. 
Introduce  Progression  of  Size 
with  Alternation  of  Attitude  in 
a  Row. 

(a)  Plan  and  draw  a  progression 
of  sizes  with  any  shape. 

(6)  Plan  and  draw  the  same  pro- 
gression in  another  attitude 
to  alternate  with  this. 

(c)  Alternate  the  progressions  in 
the  row. 

(d)  Color  with  a  sequence  of 
values  of  R  alternating  with 
a  sequence  of  0. 

(e)  Add  black  lines  to  enrich  and 
margin  the  border. 

(/)  Select  the  best. 

113.  Recognition  of  Order. 

(a)  Find  examples  showing  Al- 
ternation with  Progression 
in  works  of  Art.  Look 
at  cloth,  embroidery,  lace, 
jewelry. 

(b)  Select,  study,  and  draw  one 
example. 

(c)  Consider  one  or  two  good 
drawings;  select  the  best. 


114.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

introduction. 
Subject  to  be  suggested  by  the 
reading  in  the  grade.  Follow 
suggestions  for  similar  lessons. 

115,  116,  117.  Directed  Observa- 

tion. 

Study  some  of  the  objects  and 
actions  involved  in  the  story 
selected  for  Lesson  114. 

118.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

conclusion. 
Subject  suggested  is  to  be  simi- 
lar to  that  chosen  for  Lesson  114. 

119.  Axial  Balance. 

Introduce  Axial  Balance  within 
'  the  area  of  a  Right-angle  Tri- 
angle. 

(a)  Draw  a  triangle  in  axial 
balance. 

(b)  Plan  within  this  an  axial 
balance  design,  using  lines, 
dots  and  spots,  with  values  of 
one  color  and  its  complement 
R  and  0,  or  B  and  0,  with 
black. 

(c)  Enrich  the  frame  of  the  tri- 
angle with  double  parallel 
lines  and  some  repetition  of 
lines  and  dots. 

(d)  Select  the  best  designs. 

120.  Axial  Balance  with  Progres- 

sion. 

Introduce  Progressions  of  Size 
arranged  in  Axial  Balance  within 
the  area  of  a  Right-angle  Tri- 
angle. 

(a)  Draw  and  modify  the  shape 
of  the  right-angle  triangle. 

(b)  Plan  a  series  of  shapes  to  pro- 
gress in  size  in  axial  balance, 
within  this  triangle. 

(c)  Color  with  sequence  of  values 
of  one  color. 
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(d)  Add  spots  or  lines  to  enrich 
and  unite  the  pattern. 

(e)  Select  the  best  designs. 

121.  Axial  Balance  with  Progres- 

sion. 

Introduce  Progression  of  Num- 
ber arranged  in  Axial  Balance 
within  area  of  Right-angled  Tri- 
angle. 

(a)  Draw  and  modify  shape  of 
right-angled  triangle. 

(b)  Plan  and  draw  in  left  and 
right  balance  a  series  of 
shapes  to  progress  in  odd  or 
even  numbers  within  this 
triangle. 

(c)  Color  with  a  sequence  of 
values  of  different  colors. 

(d)  Add  spots  or  lines  of  black  to 
enrich  the  pattern. 

(e)  Select  the  best  designs. 

122.  Axial  Balance  with  Progres- 

sion. 

Introduce     Progression  of 
Length  and  Interval  arranged  in 
Axial  Balance  within  area  of 
Right-angled  Triangle. 
(a)  Draw  the  shape. 
(6)  Plan  a  series  of  vertical  direc- 
tions in  left  and  right  balance, 
to  progress  in  interval  and 
length  within  this  area.  Use 
color. 

(c)  Add  small  spots  and  other 
series  of  progressing  lines  to 
complete  the  pattern. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

123.  Recognition  of  Order,  Bal- 

ance, Progression. 
(a)  Find  examples  of  Axial  Bal- 
ance with  Progression  of  Size, 
Number,  Length,  Interval,  in 


Nature.  Look  at  objects,  at 
pictures  and  at  seed  cata- 
logues. 

(6)  Select,  study  and  draw  one 

example, 
(c)  Select  the  best  drawings. 

124.  Recognition  of  Order,  Bal- 

ance, Progression. 

(a)  Find  examples  of  Axial  Bal- 
ance with  Progressions  of 
Size,  Number,  Interval  and 
Length  in  works  of  Art. 

(6)  Select,  study  and  draw  one 
example. 

(c)  Select  the  best  drawings. 

125.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

introduction. 
Select  any  appropriate  subject 
for  a  story. 

Follow  suggestions  given  ior 
similar  lessons. 
126  and  127.  Directed  Observa- 
tion. 

Study  some  of  the  objects  and 
actions  involved  in  this  story. 

Follow  directions  given  for 
similar  lessons. 

128.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

conclusion. 
Subject  that  is  suggested  to  be 
similar  to  that  chosen  for  Lesson 
125. 

129.  Picture  Study. 

Introduce  some  good  picture 
which  will  appeal  to  children  and 
which  is  related  in  subject  matter 
to  the  story  in  Lessons  125  to 
128. 

(a)  Observe  and  discuss  the 
information  given  by  the 
picture. 

(b)  Study  the  positions  and 
grouping  of  the  main  objects 
in  the  story. 
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(c)  Study  the  directions  and 
actions  shown. 

(d)  Study  the  principles  of  order 
in  the  whole  and  in  parts. 

(e)  Make  a  record  on  paper  of 
the  positions  and  directions 
shown  by  the  picture. 

130.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

Subject  that  is  suggested  to  be 
similar  to  that  chosen  for  Lessons 
125  and  128,  and  to  that  of  the 
picture  study  in  Lesson  129. 
Notice  the  influence  of  the  pic- 
ture study  on  this  set  of  drawings. 

131.  Geometric  Shape. 

Introduce  the  Circle  and  Half- 
circle. 

(a)  Compare  the  shapes. 

(6)  Find  examples  of  half  circles 

in  the  room,  look  at  objects 

and  pictures. 

(c)  Study  the  proportions  and 
contour.  Draw  the  half 
circle. 

(d)  Select  the  best  drawings. 

132.  Recognition  of  Shape. 

(a)  Find  examples  based  on  Half 
circle  in  works  of  Art  . 

(b)  Select,  study,  and  draw  one 
example. 

(c)  Compare  a  few  good  draw- 
ings with  the  example;  select 
the  best. 

133.  Axial    Balance    with  Pro- 

gression. 
Introduce  Progression  of  Size, 
arranged    in    Axial  Balance, 
within  a  Semi-circular  area, 
(a)  Draw  a  freehand  semi-circle. 
(6)  Draw  two   progressions  of 

the  semi-circle  within  this, 
(c)  Make  designs  with  spots  and 
lines  to  radiate   from  the 


center  of  the  base  of  the 
semi-circles.  Let  the  spots 
progress  in  size  as  they  move 
outward  in  the  series.  Use 
values  of  one  color  and  its 
complement,  with  black. 
(d)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

134.  Central  Balance  with  Pro- 

gression. 
Introduce  Progression  of  Size 
and  Length  in  Central  Balance 
within  a  Circular  area, 
(a)  Make  a  spot  or  group  of 

spots  at  center  of  circular 

area.  ✓ 
(6)  Make  a  series  of  short  lines 

with  color,  radiating  from 

the  center  in  odd  or  even 

numbers. 

(c)  Make  spots  or  groups  of 
spots  at  the  ends  of  these 
lines. 

(d)  Continue  the  radiating  lines 
with  colors,  to  extend  con- 
centrically into  the  circular 
area. 

(e)  Proceed  to  group  spots  as 
before  and  continue  until 
design  is  completed.  Use 
black  if  desired. 

(J)  Complete  the  circle  with  a 
circular  border  of  lines  and 
spots. 

(g)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

135.  Recognition  of  Order  with 

Balance. 
(a)  Find  examples   of  Central 
Balance  in  a  Circle  in  Nature 
and  in  works  of  Art.  Look 
at  flowers  and  jewelry. 
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(6)  Select,  study,  and  draw  one 

example, 
(c)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 
136.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

Subject  to  be  suggested:  "A 
Fairy  Story." 
137  and  138.  Directed  Observa- 
tion. 

Object  drawing  and  visual 
discrimination  from  things  and 
actions  mentioned  in  the  story. 

139.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

Subject  to  be  the  same  or  very 
similar  to  that  chosen  in  Lesson 
136.  > 

140.  Repetition  with  Alternation. 

Introduce  Repetition  of  the 
Curves  of  the  Half  circle,  in  a 
Field  with  Alternation  of  Posi- 
tion to  form  a  Scale  Pattern, 
(a)  Plan  and  draw  a  row  of 
curves  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion with  a  dark  crayon,  B 
or  V. 

(6)  Plan  and  draw  a  row  of 
curves  alternating  in  position 
with  the  first  row. 

(c)  Alternate  the  positions  of 
the  rows  of  curves  until  the 
scale  pattern  is  completed. 

(d )  Color  the  spaces  a  light  Y  or 
a  light  V. 

(e)  Consider  one  or  two  pat- 
terns; select  the  best. 

141.  Repetition  with  Alternation 

and  Balance. 

(a)  Plan  and  draw  a  Repetition 
with  Alternation  of  Position 
in  the  form  of  a  Scale  Pat- 
tern, as  in  Lesson  140. 

(6)  Add  pattern  to  the  scales  by 


repeating  spots  and  lines  in 
axial  balance  arrangements. 

(c)  Use  G  and  O  with  the  violet. 

(d)  Select  the  best  designs. 

142.  Repetition  with  Alternation 

and  Balance. 

(a)  Plan  and  draw  a  Scale  Pat- 
tern with  Elliptical  Curves. 

(b)  Add  to  each  scale,  units  com- 
posed of  curves  in  left  and. 
right  balance,  curving  in  or 
out. 

(c)  Color  as  for  Lesson  141. 

(d)  Add  dots  or  lines  to  complete 
the  pattern. 

(e)  Select  the  best  designs. 

143.  Repetition  with  Alternation, 

Balance  and  Progression. 

(a)  Plan  and  draw  a  Scale  Pat- 
tern with  Elliptical  Curves. 

(6)  Add  to  each  scale  units  in 
left  and  right  balance,  show- 
ing a  progression  of  sizes. 

(c)  Color  with  the  same  colors 
as  for  others  in  the  series. 

(d)  Select  the  best. 

144.  Recognition  of  Order  with 

Repetition. 
(a)  Find  examples  of  Repetition 
in  works  of  Art,  showing  Al- 
ternation, Progression,  Bal- 
ance. 

(6)  Select,  study,  and  draw  one 

example, 
(c)  Select  the  best. 

145.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

Subject  suggested  for  a  story 
to  be  one  including  horse  or  dog, 
group  of  people  and  buildings, 
trees,  sky. 

Follow  suggestions  given  for 
similar  lessons. 
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146.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

Subject  suggested  for  a  story: 
"A  Busy  Street." 

Follow  suggestions  given  for 
similar  lessons. 

147.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

introduction. 

Subject  suggested  for  a  story: 
"At  the  Beach,  or  in  the  Park." 

Follow  suggestions  for  similar 
lessons. 

148.  Directed  Observation. 

visual  discrimination. 

(a)  Study  the  actions  of  sitting 
on  the  ground  as  described 
or  acted  by  various  children. 

(b)  Study  the  positions,  direc- 
tions, and  shapes  of  the  body 
during  these  actions. 

(c)  Study  the  height  of  a  person 
standing  in  relation  to  a  per- 
son sitting  on  the  ground. 

(d)  Make  a  record  of  these  ob- 
servations. 

(e)  Select  the  best  drawings. 


149.  Imaginative  Drawing. 

conclusion. 
Subject  suggested  for  a  story 
to  be  the  same  or  similar  to  the 
one  chosen  in  Lesson  147.  Fol- 
low suggestions  given  for  similar 
lessons. 

150.  Recognition   of   Order  and 

Shape. 

(a)  Find  examples  in  Nature 
showing  Repetition  and  Al- 
ternation. 

(b)  Select,  stud}',  and  draw  one 
example. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

151.  152,  153.  Recognition  of  Or- 

der. 

Find  examples  in  Nature  show- 
ing Progression  and  Balance, 
singly  or  combined  with  the  other 
principles  of  order. 

Follow  directions  given  for 
similar  lessons. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Aims. 

To  organize  activities  induced  by 
the  play  instinct. 

To  develop  ability  to  follow  di- 
rections. 

To  develop  the  power  of  free  ex- 
pression. 

Means. 

Constructing  simple  familiar  ob- 
jects of  paper. 

Working  from  dictation  and  work- 
ing independently. 

Measuring  and  laying  off  dis- 
tances in  inches. 

Ruling  and  cutting  on  straight 
lines. 

Minimum  Requirements. 

Ten  simple  articles  of  paper. 
Ability  to  measure  and  lay  off 
inches. 

Ability  to  cut  on  a  straight  line. 

There  are  thirty-two  lessons  in 
this  series,  one  twenty-minute 
lesson  each  week,  beginning 
in  October. 

1.  Learn  name  and  use  of  rule. 

Learn  1-inch  space.  Practise 
measuring  books,  papers, 
splints,  etc.  Learn  that  dis- 
tance is  a  space  which  may  be 
marked  off  by  dots.  Lay  off 
distances  on  ruled  lines.  Use 
9-inch  by  12-inch  gray  paper 
furnished  for  manual  training. 
Discuss  and  show  finished  model 
at  the  beginning  of  each  les- 
son. Save  all  pieces  of  paper 
left  from  each  lesson  which 
may  be  used  for  other  models. 
Teach  economy. 

2.  Rectangle. 

(1)  Place  paper  with  long  edge 
at  the  top.    (2)  Lay  off  3 


inches  from  the  left  side  on 
the  upper  and  lower  edges  of 
paper.  (3)  Draw  a  line  con- 
necting these  dots.  (4)  Cut 
on  this  line.  This  forms  a 
3-inch  by  9-inch  rectangle. 
(5)  Cut  three  more  3-inch  by 
9-inch  rectangles  in  the  same 
manner.  Keep  these  for  the 
next  lesson. 

3.  Double  Rectangle. 

Note. —  All  work  in  this  grade  is 
based  on  the  double  rectangle. 

(1)  Place  two  strips  made  in  the 
last  lesson  with  long  edges  at 
the  top.  (2)  On  each  strip 
draw  two  lines  parallel  to  left 
edge  and  respectively  3  and  6 
inches  from  it.  (3)  Fold  on 
these  lines  so  that  one  end 
overlaps  the  other.  (4)  Open 
one  piece  and  tuck  ends  of 
this  into  the  opposite  open- 
ings of  the  other  piece  to  lock 
the  square.  Cut  a  little  from 
the  sides  of  the  last  square  so 
that  it  will  tuck  in  easily. 
This  forms  a  3-inch  double 
rectangle. 

Make  another  one  from  mem- 
ory. 

4.  Jack=in=the=Box. 

(1)  Lay  out  and  cut  two  3-inch 
by  9-inch  rectangles.  (2)  Make 
a  3-inch  double  rectangle. 
(3)  Draw  free-hand  a  pumpkin 
with  stem  and  Jack-o '-Lantern 
.  face.  Make  this  the  right  size 
to  fit  the  double  rectangle. 
Allow  the  stem  to  project. 

5.  Open  Box. 

(1)  Lay  out  and  cut  two  2-inch 
by  6-inch  rectangles.  (2)  Use 
these  to  make  a  2-inch  double 
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rectangle.  (3)  Lay  out  and 
cut  one  2-inch  by  9-inch  rec- 
tangle. (4)  Draw  the  long 
diameter.  (5)  Draw  four  lines 
parallel  to  one  short  edge  and 
2,  4,  6,  and  8  inches  from  it. 
(6)  Cut  on  each  short  line  as 
far  as  the  long  diameter.  (7) 
Fold  on  all  lines.  (8)  Insert 
the  cut  rectangles  into  the 
open  spaces  on  the  four  sides 
of  the  double  rectangle.  Re- 
sult is  an  open  box. 

6.  Stool. 

(1)  Make  the  open  box.  (2) 
Stand  it  on  the  desk  to  form 
a  stool.  (3)  Make  free-hand 
cuts  on  each  side  to  make  legs 
to  the  stool. 

7.  Free  Expression. 

Invent  models  based  on  the 
double  rectangle. 

Note. —  For  measuring  and  rul- 
ing on  rectangles,  unless  other- 
wise stated,  place  paper  with 
one  long  edge  at  the  top. 

8.  Sled. 

-  Seat. —  (1)  Lay  out  and  cut 
one  3-inch  by  6-inch  rec- 
tangle. (2)  Draw  two  lines 
on  this  rectangle  parallel  to 
the  left  short  edge  and  2 
and  4  inches  from  it.  (3)  Lay 
out  and  cut  a  2-inch  by 
7-inch  rectangle.  (4)  Draw 
two  lines  on  this  rectangle 
parallel  to  the  left  short  edge 
and  2  and  5  inches  from  it. 
(5)  Fold  and  make  a  2-inch 
by  3-inch  double  rectangle. 
This  makes  the  seat  for  the 
sled. 

Runners. —  (1)  Lay  out  and  cut 
two   3-inch  by   6-inch  rec- 


tangles. (2)  Fold  each  on 
its  long  diameter.  (3)  Place 
folded  edge  at  the  bottom  and 
draw  a  line  parallel  to  upper 
open  edges  and  1  inch  from 
them.  (4)  Draw  two  lines 
parallel  to  left  short  edge  and 
1  and  4  inches  from  it.  (5) 
Keep  folded  and  cut  out  the 
square  on  the  left  and  the 
large  rectangle  on  the  right. 
(6)  Fold  and  insert  into  the 
seat  to  form  runners.  (7) 
Curve  the  runners. 

9.  Candy  Box  —  Free  Expression. 

Make  a  candy  box  based  on  the 
rectangle. 

10.  Chair. 

(1)  Lay  out  and  cut  two  2-inch  by 
6-inch  rectangles.  (2)  Make 
a  2-inch  double  rectangle. 
This  forms  the  seat  of  the 
chair.    (3)  Lay  out  and  cut  a 

3-  inch  by  9-inch  rectangle 
(4)  Draw  a  line  parallel  to 
the  upper  long  edge  and  1  inch 
from  it.  (5)  Draw  four  lines 
parallel  to  left  short  edge  and 
2,  4,  6  and  8  inches  from  it. 
(6)  Cut  from  the  top  on  each 
short  vertical  line  as  far  as 
the  horizontal  line.  (7)  Fold 
on  all  lines  and  insert  small 
cut  rectangles  as  in  open  box. 
(8)  Cut  free-hand  openings 
to  form  legs  to  the  chair.  (9) 
Lay  out  and  cut  a  2-inch  by 

4-  inch  rectangle.  (10)  Draw 
a  line  on  this  rectangle  paral- 
lel to  the  left  short  edge  and 
1  inch  from  it.  (11)  Fold  on 
this  line  and  insert  to  make 
chair  back. 
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11.  Table. 

(1)  Lay  out  and  cut  a  3-inch  by 
12-inch  rectangle.  (2)  Draw 
two  lines  on  this  rectangle 
parallel  to  the  left  short  edge 
and  3  and  9  inches  from  it 
(3)  Lay  out  and  cut  a  6-inch 
by  9-inch  rectangle.  (4) 
Draw  two  lines  on  this  rec- 
tangle parallel  to  the  left 
short  edge  and  3  and  6  inches 
from  it.  (5)  Fold  rectangles 
and  make  a  3-inch  by  6-inch 
double  rectangle.  This  makes 
the  top  of  the  table.  (6) 
Lay  out  and  cut  two  4-inch 
by  12-inch  rectangles.  (7) 
Draw  two  lines  in  each  rec- 
tangle parallel  to  the  left  short 
edge  and  3  and  9  inches  from 
it.  (8)  Draw  one  line  paral- 
lel to  upper  long  edge  and  1 
inch  from  it.  (9)  Cut  from 
the  top  on  short  vertical  lines 
as  far  as  the  long  horizontal 
line.  (10)  Insert  into  the 
double  rectangle  to  form  the 
sides  of  the  table.  (11)  Make 
freehand  openings  in  each 
side  to  form  the  table  legs. 

12.  Valentine  —  Free  Expression. 
Make  a  3-inch  double  rectangle. 

Design  a  card  with  appro- 
priate sentiments  to  slip  into 
the  rectangle.  Plan  lettering, 
appropriate  margins  and  bal- 
ance these  on  the  card. 

13.  Settle. 

(1)  Lay  out  and  cut  a  2-inch  by 
12-inch  rectangle.  (2)  Draw 
two  lines  parallel  to  left  short 
edge  and  4  and  8  inches  from 
it.  (3)  Lay  out  and  cut  a 
4-inch   by   6-inch  rectangle. 


(4)  Draw  two  lines  on  this  ^ 
rectangle  parallel  to  the  left 
short  edge  and  2  and  4  inches 
from  it.  (5)  Fold  on  lines 
and  make  a  2-inch  by  4-inch 
double  rectangle.  This  forms 
the  seat  of  the  settle.  (6) 
Lay  out  and  cut  two  3-inch 
by  8-inch  rectangles.  (7) 
Draw  two  lines  on  each  rec- 
tangle parallel  to  the  left  short 
edge  and  2  and  6  inches  from 
it.  (8)  Draw  one  line  paral- 
lel to  the  upper  long  edge  and 
1  inch  from  it.  (9)  Cut  from 
the  top  on  each  short  vertical 
line  as  far  as  the  long  hori- 
zontal line.  (10)  Insert  into 
double  rectangle  to  form  sides 
of  the  settle.  (11)  Cut  free- 
hand openings  to  form  legs  of 
the  settle.  (12)  Lay  out  and 
cut  a  3-inch  by  8-inch  rec- 
tangle. (13)  Draw  two  lines 
on  this  rectangle  parallel  to 
the  left  short  edge  and  2  and 
6  inches  from  it.  (14)  Draw 
one  line  parallel  to  the  upper 
long  edge  and  1  inch  from  it. 
(15)  Cut  from  the  top  on 
each  vertical  line  as  far  as  the 
horizontal  line.  (16)  Fold  on 
lines  and  insert  to  form  the 
arms  and  back  of  the  settle. 
(17)  The  arms  may  be  modi- 
fied by  cutting  and  rounding 
corners. 

14.  Free  Expression. 

Invent  models  based  on  the  pre- 
vious work. 

15.  Bed. 

(1)  Lay  out  and  cut  a  2-inch  by 
9-inch  rectangle.  (2)  Draw 
two  lines  on  this  rectangle 
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parallel  to  the  left  short  edge 
and  2  and  7  inches  from  it. 
(3)  Lay  out  and  cut  a  5-inch 
by  6-inch  rectangle.  (4) 
Draw  two  lines  on  this  rec- 
tangle parallel  to  the  left 
short  edge  and  2  and  4  inches 
from  it.  (5)  Fold  lines  on 
each  rectangle  and  make  a 
2-inch  by  5-inch  double  rec- 
tangle. This  forms  the  top  of 
the  bed.  (6)  Lay  out  and 
cut  two  2-inch  by  9-inch  rec- 
tangles. (7)  Draw  two  lines 
on  each  rectangle  parallel  to 
the  left  short  edge  and  2  and 
7  inches  from  it.  (8)  Draw 
one  line  parallel  to  upper  long 
edge  and  1  inch  from  it.  (9) 
Cut  from  the  top  on  each  ver- 
tical line  as  far  as  the  hori- 
zontal line.  (10)  Fold  on 
lines  and  insert  into  the  double 
rectangle  to  form  the  sides  of 
the  bed.  (11)  Lay  out  and 
cut  two  2-inch  by  6-inch  rec- 
tangles. (12)  Fold  one  on  its 
short  diameter  and  draw  a 
line  parallel  to  the  short  open 
edges  and  1  inch  from  them. 

(13)  Fold  on  this  line  and  in- 
sert to  make  the  headboard. 

(14)  Fold  the  other  rectangle 


on   its   short   diameter  and 
draw  a  line  parallel  to  the 
short  open  edges  and  2  inches 
from  them. 
16.  Bureau. 

(1)  Lay  out  and  cut  four  3-inch  by 
9-inch  rectangles.  (2)  Make 
two  3-inch  double  rectangles. 

(3)  Lay  out,  rule  and  cut  one 
4-inch   by   9-inch  rectangle. 

(4)  Draw  two  lines  on  this 
rectangle  parallel  to  upper 
long  edge  and  1  and  3  inches 
from  it.  (5)  Draw  two  lines 
parallel  to  the  left  short  edge 
and  3  and  6  inches  from  it. 

(6)  Cut  from  the  upper  and 
lower  edges  on  the  vertical 
lines  to  the  horizontal  lines. 

(7)  Fold  all  lines  and  insert 
the  small  rectangles  into  the 
two  double  rectangles  to  make 
the  top  and  sides  of  the  bureau. 
The  double  rectangles  make 
the  front  and  back.  (8)  Lay 
out  and  cut  a  3-inch  by  9-inch 
rectangle.  (9)  Fold  this  on 
its  short  diameter  and  insert 
to  form  the  mirror.  (10) 
Draw  with  lead  pencil  the 
mirror  and  drawers.  The  mir- 
ror may  be  modified  by  free- 
hand cutting. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Aims. 

To  organize  activities  induced  by 

the  piay  instinct. 
To    develop    ability    to  follow 

directions. 
To  develop  the  power  of  free 

expression. 

Means. 

Constructing  familiar  objects  of 
paper. 

Working  from  dictation  and  work- 
ing independently. 

Measuring  and  laying  off  inches 
and  half -inches. 

Ruling  and  cutting  on  straight 
and  curved  lines. 
Minimum  Requirements. 

Ten  simple  articles  of  paper. 

Ability  to  measure  and  lay  off 
inches  and  half -inches. 

Ability  to  cut  on  straight  and 
curved  lines. 

There  are  thirty-two  lessons  in 
this  series,  one  thirty-minute 
lesson  each  week,  beginning  in 
October. 

Learn  half-inch .  Practise  measur- 
ing books,  papers,  splints,  etc. 

Review  the  fact  that  distance  is  a 
space  which  may  be  marked  off 
with  dots.  Lay  off  distances 
on  ruied  lines. 

Use  9-inch  by  12-inch  gray  paper 
furnished  for  manual  training. 

Discuss  and  show  finished  model 
at  the  beginning  of  each  lesson. 

Save  all  pieces  of  paper  left  from 
each  lesson  which  may  be  used 
for  other  models .  Teach  econ- 
omy. 

All  the  work  of  this  grade  is  based 
upon  the  "  Jessie  Davis  Con- 
struction Work." 


For  measuring  and  ruling,  unless 
otherwise  stated,  place  paper 
with  long  edge  at  the  top. 

1.  Seat. 

(1)  Lay  out  and  cut  a  4-inch 
square.  (2)  Fold  this  on  one 
diameter.  (3)  Keep  folded 
and  draw  two  lines  parallel 
to  left  short  edge  and  §  and 
3 J  inches  from  it.  (4)  Place 
dots  on  these  lines  J  inch 
from  the  long  open  edges. 
(5)  From  the  folded  edge 
cut  on  these  lines  as  far  as 
the  dots.  (6)  Lay  out  and 
cut  two  2-inch  by  2§-inch 
rectangles.  (7)  Insert  these 
into  the  cuts  to  make  a  seat. 
Stand  model  on  the  desk. 

2.  Chair. 

(1)  Lay  out  and  cut  a  3-inch  by 
4-inch  rectangle.  (2)  Fold  on 
the  short  diameter.  (3)  Keep 
folded  and  draw  two  lines 
parallel  to  left  short  edge  and 
f   and   2 J   inches   from  it. 

(4)  Place  dots  on  these  lines 
\  inch  from  the  open  edges. 

(5)  From  the  folded  edge 
cut  on  these  lines  to  the 
dots.  (6)  Lay  out  and  cut 
two  2-inch  by  2|-inch  rec- 
tangles. (7)  Insert  these  into 
the  cuts  to  make  a  chair. 

3.  Free  Expression. 
Encourage  the  children  to  make 

original  models  suggestive  of 
Halloween  or  Thanksgiving. 

4.  Table. 

(1)  Lay  out  and  cut  a  3j-inch  by 
5§-inch  rectangle.  (2)  Fold 
this  on  its  long  diameter.  (3) 
Keep  folded  and  draw  two 
lines  parallel  to  left  short  edge 
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and  i  and  5  inches  from  it. 
(4)  Place  dots  on  these  lines 
J  inch  from  the  upper  open 
edges.  (5)  From  the  folded 
edge  cut  on  these  lines  to  the 
dots.  (6)  Open  the  rec- 
tangle. This  is  the  top  of  the 
table.  (7)  Lay  out  and  cut 
a  2§-inch  by  8j-inch  rec- 
tangle. (8)  Draw  two  lines 
on  this  rectangle  parallel  to 
the  left  short  edge  and  2  and 
6 J  inches  from  it.  (9)  Fold 
on  these  lines.  (10)  Carry  this 
rectangle  through  the  cuts  to 
make  a  table. 

5.  Rings. 

(1)  Lay  out  and  cut  a  2-inch  by 
9-inch  rectangle.  (2)  Draw 
two  lines  parallel  to  the  left 
and  right  edges  and  1  inch 
from  them.  (3)  Place  a  dot 
on  each  line  1  inch  from  the 
upper  long  edge.  (4)  Cut  on 
the  right-hand  line  from  the 
lower  edge  to  the  dot.  (5) 
Cut  on  the  left-hand  line  from 
the  upper  edge  to  the  dot. 
(6)  Insert  each  end  of  rec- 
tangle in  slit  in  opposite  end. 
Call  this  method  of  fastening 
a  "lock  joint."  Experiment 
with  rectangles  of  different 
sizes,  and  make  a  chain  for  a 
Christmas  tree  decoration. 

6.  Christmas  Box. 

(1)  Use  a  9-inch  by  12-inch  piece 
of  paper.  (2)  Draw  two  lines 
parallel  to  the  upper  long  edge 
and  2  and  7  inches  from  it. 
(3)  Draw  six  lines  parallel  to 
the  left  short  edge  and  §,  2§, 
4J,  7 J,  9 J,  and  11 J  inches 
from  it.    (4)  Cut  on  the  hori- 


zontal lines  at  left  and  right 
as  far  as  the  two  vertical 
center  lines.  (5)  Fold  center 
oblong  to  form  bottom  of  the 
box.  (6)  Fold  long  strips  to 
form  sides  of  the  box.  (7) 
Two  and  one-half  inches  from 
each  end  of  the  box  now 
formed,  draw  a  vertical  line 
on  each  strip,  and  locate  the 
center  of  each  line.  Make 
proper  cuts  to  form  a  "lock 
joint"  on  each  side  of  the  box. 
(8)  Fold  the  remaining  paper 
over  the  long  sides  of  the  box 
to  form  double  sides,  allowing 
the  J-inch  strip  to  rest  in  the 
bottom. 
7.  Corner  Cupboard. 

Shelves. — (1)  Trace  around  a 
5-inch  circle.  (2)  Cut  out 
the  circle.  (3)  Fold  on  two 
diameters  to  divide  the  circle 
into  quarters.  (4)  Cut  the 
quarters.  Use  three  for 
shelves.  (5)  On  each  shelf- 
piece  draw  lines  parallel  to 
and  |  inch  from  each  straight 
edge.  (6)  Place  a  dot  on 
each  line  J  inch  from  the 
curved  edge.  (7)  Cut  on  each 
line  from  the  curved  edge  to 
the  dot. 

Sides  of  Cupboard. — (1)  Lay  out 
and  cut  a  4-inch  by  5-inch 
rectangle.  (2)  Fold  this  on 
its  long  diameter.  (3)  Keep 
folded  and  draw  three  lines 
parallel  to  the  left  short  edge 
and  1,  2\  and  4  inches  from 
it.  (4)  Cut  on  these  lines 
from  the  folded  edge  to  within 
\  inch  of  the  upper  open  edge. 
(5)   Open  half  way.  Insert 
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shelves  so  that  the  curved 
edges  are  flush  with  the  front 
edges  of  the  cupboard  and  are 
held  in  place  by  slits — "lock 
joint." 

8.  Free  Expression. 

Make  an  Indian  head  dress  or  a 
valentine.  See  notes  on  Let- 
tering, Margins  and  Balance. 

9.  Rocking  Chair.  Seat  and  back. 
(1)  Lay  out  and  cut  a  3-inch  by 

5-inch  rectangle.  (2)  Draw  a 
line  parallel  to  left  short  edge 
and  2  inches  from  it.  (3) 
Fold  on  this  line.  (4)  Unfold. 
Fold  rectangle  on  its  short 
diameter  and  place  with  fold 
at  lower  edge.  (5)  Draw 
lines  parallel  to  and  J  and 
2J  inches  from  the  left  short 
edge.  (6)  Place  clots  \  inch 
down  from  open  upper  edge 
on  these  lines.  (7)  Cut  from 
folded  edge  to  these  dots.  (8) 
Open.  (9)  Fold  on  first 
crease  to  make  the  seat  and 
back  of  the  chair. 

Rockers. — (1)  Lay  out  and  cut 
a  4-inch  by  4§-inch  rectangle. 
(2)  Draw  two  lines  parallel  to 
left  short  edge  and  2\  and 
3  inches  from  it.  (3)  Draw 
two  lines  parallel  to  upper 
long  edge  and  \\  and  2| 
inches  from  it.  (4)  Cut  out 
large  upper  rectangle  which 
measures  \\  inches  by  3  inches 
and  lower  rectangle  which 
measures  lj  inches  by  2\ 
inches.  (5)  From  the  lower 
edge  make  a  §-inch  cut  on 
the  remaining  vertical  line. 
(6)  From  the  center  of  the 


left  1-inch  edge  make  a  \- 
inch  horizontal  cut.  (7)  Con- 
nect the  upper  left  corner 
with  the  lower  right  corner 
by  a  curved  line  made  by 
tracing  part  of  a  5-inch  circle 
or  drawn  freehand.  (8)  Cut 
on  this  curved  line  to  make 
one  side  of  the  rocking  chair. 

(9)  Using  this  as  a  pattern, 
trace  and  cut  the  other  side. 

(10)  Complete  the  chair  by 
locking  the  three  pieces  to- 
gether. 

10.  Free  Expression. 
Make  original  models. 
Make  an  Easter  card. 

See  notes  on  Lettering,  Margins 
and  Balance. 

11.  Cradle. 

Body. —  (1)  Lay  out  and  cut  \\- 
inch    by    5j-inch  rectangle. 

(2)  Fold  on  its  long  diameter. 

(3)  Unfold.  Carry  each  long 
edge  to  the  center.  Crease. 

(4)  Open.  Fold  on  the  diame- 
ter again.  (5)  Keep  folded  and 
draw  two  lines  parallel  to  and 
\  inch  from  each  short  end. 
(6)  Place  dots  \  inch  from  the 
upper  open  edges.  (7)  From 
the  folded  edge  cut  on  these 
lines  to  the  dots. 

Rockers. —  (1)  Trace  and  cut  out 
a  5-inch  circle.  (2)  Fold  on 
one  diameter  to  divide  the 
circle  in  halves .  Cut  in  halves . 
(3)  On  each  half-circle  draw  a 
line  parallel  to  and  J-inch 
from  the  straight  edge.  (4) 
Cut  on  this  line.  (5)  Again 
draw  a  line  on  each  piece 
parallel  to  and  \  inch  from 
the  straight  edge.    (6)  Place 
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a  dot  on  this  line  lj  inches 
from  each  end.  (7)  From  each 
point  draw  a  line  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  straight  edge.  Cut 
on  each  of  these  lines.  (8) 
Complete  the  cradle  by  lock- 
ing the  three  pieces  together. 

12.  Dog  House. 

Roof  and  Sides. —  (1)  Lay  out  and 
cut  a  3^-inch  by  5-inch  rect- 
angle. (2)  Fold  on  its  short 
diameter.  (3)  Unfold.  Carry 
the  short  edges  to  the  center. 
Crease.  (4)  Unfold.  Fold  the 
diameter  again.  (5)  Keep 
folded  and  draw  a  line  parallel 
to  and  J  inch  from  each  short 
edge.  (6)  Place  a  dot  ^  inch 
down  from  top  of  each  line. 
(7)  From  folded  edge  cut  on 
each  line  to  the  dot. 

Ends. —  (1)  Lay  out  and  cut  a 
2j-inch  by  3-inch  rectangle. 
(2)  From  the  upper  edge  lay 
off  1  inch  on  left  and  right 
short  edges.  (3)  Mark  center 
of  upper  long  edge.  (4)  Draw 
lines  connecting  center  dot 
with  two  side  dots.  (5)  Cut 
on  these  slanting  lines.  (6) 
Measure  in  \  inch  from  ends 
of  lower  edge.  Make  \  inch 
vertical  cuts  from  these  points. 

(7)  Trace  around  this  piece  for 
the  other  end  of  the  dog  house. 
A  door  may  be  cut  free-hand. 

(8)  Complete  the  dog  house 
by  locking  the  three  pieces 
together. 

13.  Fence. 

(1)  Lay  out  and  cut  four  1-inch 
by  12-inch  rectangles.  (2) 
Lock  these  four  to  form  a  fence. 

Experiment  to  make  gates,  trees, 


animals  and  people  that  will 
stand  up. 

14.  May  Basket. 

(1)  Lay  out  and  cut  a  5-inch  by 
7-inch  rectangle.  (2)  Draw 
two  lines  parallel  to  the  left 
short  edge  and  2  and  5  inches 
from  it.  (3)  Fold  on  the  right 
line  and  while  folded  draw 
lines  parallel  to  upper  and 
lower  edges  and  \  inch  from 
them.  (4)  On  each  of  these 
lines  place  a  dot  1J  inches 
from  the  fold.  (5)  Cut  from 
the  fold  to  these  dots.  (6) 
Unfold.  (7)  Fold  on  the  left 
line  and  repeat  the  same  pro- 
cess. (8)  Unfold.  (9)  Fold  the 
rectangle  on  its  long  diameter. 
(10)  Keep  folded  and  place 
dots  on  the  lower  folded  edge 
J,  lj,  5|  and  6|  inches  from 
the  lower  left  corner.  (11) 
From  these  dots  make  cuts  J 
inch  long.  (12)  Lay  out  and 
cut  two  2-inch  by  4-inch  rec- 
tangles. (13)  Make  cuts  from 
upper  long  edges  \  inch  long 
and  \  inch  in  from  left  and 
right  edges.  (14)  Insert  these 
into  the  long  cuts  on  the 
rectangle  to  form  the  sides  of 
the  basket.  (15)  Lay  out  and 
cut  a  1-inch  by  12-inch  rec- 
tangle. (16)  Insert  this  into 
the  short  cuts  to  form  the 
handle  of  the  basket .  To  make 
the  handle  strong  bend  the 
ends  upward  on  the  inside  of 
the  basket. 

15.  House. 

Roof  and  Sides. —  (1)  Lay  out 
and  cut  a  5|-inch  by  12-inch 
rectangle.    (2)  Fold  on  short 
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diameter  for  ridge  pole.  (3) 
Open.  (4)  Cam-  ends  of  rec- 
tangle to  coincide  with  center. 
Crease.  (5)  Open.  (6)  Turn 
the  paper  over.  (7)  Draw 
lines  parallel  to  and  2\  inches 
from  each  short  edge.  (8) 
Fold  on  these  lines  so  that 
paper  is  creased  in  opposite 
way  from  center  creases.  (9) 
Open.  (10)  Draw  lines  par- 
allel to  and  \  inch  from  each 
long  edge.  (11)  On  these 
lines  lay  off  and  cut  \\  inches 
from  each  end.  (12)  Fold 
ridge  pole  again.  (13)  From 
the  fold  lay  of!  and  cut  1  inch 
on  both  lines.  (14)  Open. 
These  two  2-inch  slots  are 
for  the  chimneys. 
Ends  of  House. —  (1)  Lay  out 
and  cut  a  4-inch  by  lOJ-inch 


rectangle.  (2)  Fold  on  short 
diameter.  Place  fold  at  the 
bottom.  (3)  Draw  lines  par- 
allel to  and  2|  inches  from 
lower  edge.  (4)  Draw  lines 
parallel  to  and  \,  l\,  2,  2| 
and  3J  inches  from  left  side. 
(5)  Place  point  \  inch  down 
from  top  on  center  line.  (6) 
Draw  lines  from  this  point  to 
ends  of  horizontal  line  with 
paper  still  folded.  Cut  on 
these  oblique  lines,  leaving 
1-inch  chimney  in  the  center 
(7)  Cut  in  on  horizontal  lines 
to  first  vertical  line.  (8)  From 
this  point  cut  down  on  first 
vertical  1  inch.  (9)  Cut  on 
fold  to  separate  two  ends  of 
house.  (10)  Plan  and  cut 
door.  (11)  Put  house  to- 
gether by  locking. 
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EQUIPMENT. 

Replenished  in  June  on  the  basis  of  masters'  reports  for  which  blanks 
are  furnished  in  March. 


DRAWING. 
Grades  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  VIII. 


Article. 

Quota. 

1  to  each  pupil. 
1  to  each  pupil. 
Grades  IV.-V. 
1  to  each  pupil. 
1  set  to  group. 
1  set  to  group. 
1  set  to  group. 

Water-color  boxes,  long,  with  red,  blue,  yellow  and  black  

Water-color  box,  empty  trays  (for  use  with  7-color  box  )*  

Pairs  scissors,  6-inch,  Grades  VI.  to  VIII  

Wooden  rules,  Grades  VI.  to  VIII  

Note. —  In  Grades  IV.  and  V.  use  6-inch  manual  training  scissors  and  compasses. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 
Cardboard  Construction. —  Grade  IV. 

Article. 

Quota. 
(To  be  Used  in  Sets,  Each 
Set  Shared  by  Two  Classes.) 

1 

Each  set  has  1  for  each  boy. 

6  to  a  set. 
1  to  class. 
1  to  class. 

Bookbinding. —  Grade  V. 

Article. 

Quota. 
(To  be  Used  in  Sets,  Each 
Set  Shared  by  Two  Classes.) 

Pairs  scissors,  6-inch  (for  Drawing  also)  

Each  set  has  1  for  each  boy. 

Triangles  

1  to  class. 
1  to  class. 
1  to  class. 

*  7-color  boxes  being  furnished  to  bring  equipment  up  to  quota. 
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SUPPLIES. 

Furnished  in  June  on  the  basis  of  masters'  reports  for  which  blanks  are 
issued  in  March.  The  amounts  delivered  plus  any  surpluses  reported  should 
equal  quotas  stated. 

If  supplies  are  not  received  by  dates  given,  inquiry  should  be  made  of  the 
master  or  assistant  in  charge.  If  it  is  found  that  they  have  not  arrived  in  the 
district,  inquiry  should  be  made  of  the  Supply  Department.  The  quotas  follow- 
ing have  been  carefully  and  generously  revised,  and,  if  supplies  are  distributed 
and  used  as  indicated,  there  should  be  no  necessity  for  further  requisitions  except 
in  the  cases  where  numbers  prove  larger  than  estimates  or  reports  last  sent  in. 


Drawing.    Grades  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  VIII. 


Article. 


Annual  Quota. 
Delivered  June,  1923. 


Drawing  paper,  manila  or  gray,  9-inch  by  12-inch  

Drawing  paper,  white,  9-inch  by  12-inch  

Paste,  tubes  

Pencils,  M.  B.  Co.  "Medium"  

Cakes  of  color,  yellow,  red,  blue  and  charcoal  gray  

Cakes  of  color,  orange,  green  and  violet  (Grades  IV.,  V.,  VI.) 

Erasers  

Envelopes,  10-inch  by  13-inch  


3  reams  to  a  class. 
2  reams  to  a  class. 
2  to  each  class. 
1  to  each  pupil. 
1  each  to  each  pupil. 
1  each  to  each  pupil. 
1  to  two  pupils. 
1  to  each  pupil. 


Manual  Training.    Grade  IV. 


Article. 


Annual  Quota. 
Delivered  June,  1923. 


Gray  twine  

Pencils,  Faber  Star  No.  370  

Wrapping  paper,  24-inch  by  36-inch,  light  brown 

Bristol  board,  22-inch  by  14-inch,  3  colors  

Paste,  tubes  

Drawing  paper,  gray,  9-inch  by  12-inch  


1  ball  to  24  boys. 

1  to  each  boy. 

1  sheet  to  each  boy. 
12  sheets  to  each  boy. 

1  tube  to  4  boys. 
10  sheets  to  each  boy. 
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SUPPLIES. 
Manual  Training.    Grade  V. 


Article. 


Annual  Quota. 
Delivered 
June,  1923. 


Needles,  tapestry  

Pencils,  Faber  Star  No.  370  

Wrapping  paper,  24-inch  by  36-inch,  light  brown 

Drawing  paper,  gray  

Newsboard,  13-inch  by  19-inch  

Vellum  de  luxe,  brown  

Paper,  Trimount  Mills  

Lining  paper,  brown,  20-inch  by  26-inch  

Paste,  powdered  (two-pound  package)  

Boxes  of  eyelets  

Balls  macreme  cord,  brown  

Cotton  tape,  f-inch,  white  

Cotton  tape,  f-inch,  brown  

Bookbinders'  thread  

Yards  "super"  

Yards  oilcloth  

Checkerboard  paper  


1  paper  to  25  boys. 
1  to  each  boy. 
1  sheet  to  each  boy. 
10  sheets  to  each  boy. 
4  pieces  to  each  boy. 
1  yard  to  2  boys. 
1  ream  to  25  boys. 
1  sheet  to  each  boy. 
1  pound  to  5  boys. 
1  box  to  25  boys. 
1  ball  to  25  boys. 
1  yard  to  4  boys. 
1  yard  to  2  boys. 
1  skein  to  25  boys. 
1  yard  to  50  boys. 
1  yard  to  10  boys. 
1  sheet  to  each  boy. 
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DRAWING.   ALL  GRADES. 
DESIGN. 

Aim. 

To  have  the  children  see  and  feel  the  difference  between  Order  and  Dis- 
order, and  appreciate  the  value  and  importance  of  Order;  to  develop 
the  Love  of  Order  and,  so  far  as  possible,  the  Sense  of  Beauty. 

The  beautiful  is  simply  the  best  of  its  kind  —  the  supreme  instance  which 
gives  the  standard.    To  recognize  and  discover  it  is  one  of  the  chiel 
interests  of  a  civilized  life. 
Subjects  to  be  Considered. 

A.  The  impressions  of  Vision  of  light,  of  color,  of  positions,  directions, 

measures,  proportions  and  shapes. 

B.  The  forms  of  Order  as  observed  in  Nature  and  in  works  of  Art. 
A.    The  Impressions  of  Vision. 

First  discriminations. 
I.    Tones:  Different  effects  of  light  and  color. 

a.  Differences  of  color:  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue  and  violet 

b.  Differences  of  value  in  colors;   light  colors  and  dark  colors 

colors  in  different  quantities  of  light. 

c.  Differences  of  intensity  in  colors:  Intensity  and  Neutrality. 
II.  Positions: 

Recognition  of  different  positions  in  the  Field  of  Vision,  the  prin- 
cipal position  being  the  center  of  the  Field  of  Vision. 

III.  Directions: 

Recognition  of  differences  of  direction  in  the  Field  of  Vision: 
The  Vertical,  up  and  down;  the  Horizontal,  right  and  left; 
the  Diagonal,  oblique  or  slanting. 

IV.  Measures: 

Recognition  of  different  measures,  large  and  small,  of  different 
sizes,  distances  and  intervals,  as  observed  in  the  Field  of 
Vision,  the  diameter  of  the  Field  being  the  principal  measure 
to  which  the  others  may  be  referred. 
V.  Proportions: 

The  square  gives  the  best  standard  of  reference  for  Proportion, 
the  height  and  width  of  the  square  being  equal.    We  have 
in  different  rectangles  the  simplest  expression  of  Proportion. 
VI.  Shapes: 

Recognition  of  differences  of  shape;  square,  oblong,  circular,  oval,  etc. 
The  definition  of  all  these  differences,  visual  discriminations,  by 
freehand  exercises  in  drawing  and  coloring;  the  exercise  being 
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carefully  graded;  the  first  being  very  simple  and  easy,  pre- 
paring the  pupil  for  those  which  follow,  which  should  be 
increasingly  difficult. 
3.    Order  as  observed  in  Nature  and  in  Works  of  Art. 
The  three  forms  or  modes  of  Order : 

1.  Repetitions,  Continuations,  Recurrences. 

2.  Sequences:  Different  forms  of  motion. 

3.  Balances:  Different  forms  of  equilibrium  or  rest.    To  be  appre- 

ciated, all  balances  must  be  set  on  the  central  vertical  of  the  Field  of 
Vision. 

These  three  forms  of  Order  occur  in  combinations,  producing  a  great 
variety  of  phenomena,  .more  or  less  interesting. 
The  Definition  and   Description  of  Order  in  particular  instances  and 
examples : 

This  is  to  be  done  in  a  carefully  graded  series  of  exercises  in  drawing  and 
coloring.  The  first  exercise  should  be  very  simple  and  elementary, 
the  later  ones  increasingly  difficult;  from  lesson  to  lesson  and  from 
grade  to  grade.  By  degrees  the  whole  field  of  Design  should  be 
revealed,  and  its  possibilities,  in  some  measure,  realized;  beginning 
with  the  orders  of  Plane  Geometry,  ending  in  the  representation  of 
Nature  and  Life  in  different  geometric  systems.  As  we  have 
tone  and  time  systems  in  Music  and  Poetry  so  we  have  tone  and 
space  systems  in  Design.  Order,  Symmetry  and  Harmony  are 
in  all  cases  the  expression  of  mathematical  laws. 

There  is  no  more  important  exercise  than  drawing  with  a  free  hand  the 
principal  figures  of  Plane  Geometry,  as  they  are  described  by 
dots  representing  positions,  by  lines  describing  directions,  and 
distances;  and  by  lines  straight,  curved,  elliptical,  and  spiral, 
describing  the  shapes.  Important  triangles  and  other  polygons 
should  be  drawn,  especially  the  root  rectangles  and  their  triangular 
halves  and  reciprocals;  also  the  XM  triangle  of  extreme  and  mean 
proportions  with  its  subdivisions  and  connections.  All  these 
terms  and  figures  should  be  drawn  again  and  again,  until  they 
are  drawn  easily  and  correctly,  and  until  they  are  recognized  in  all 
their  differences  and  are  well  understood.  With  this  training  and 
preparation  the  practice  of  Pure  Design  will  proceed  upon  its  proper 
basis.  The  elementary  figures  of  Plane  Geometry  will  be  trans- 
formed in  a  thousand  ways  and  some  of  the  infinite  possibilities  of 
Order  and  Beauty  will  be  discovered. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  children  should  see  good  examples  of 
design:  in  drawings  and  paintings,  in  textiles,  in  pottery  and 
porcelain,  in  wood  or  stone  carvings  and  in  metal  work.  Draw- 
ings and  paintings,  photographs  and  enlargements  of  photo- 
graphs and  prints  may  be  used  and  the  children  should  from 
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time  to  time  be  taken  to  the  Natural  History  Museums  and  to 
the  Museums  of  Art.  On  these  occasions  they  should  be  encour- 
aged to  choose  what  they  believe  to  be  beautiful.  By  tracing 
with  a  finger  in  the  air  designs  that  interest  them  they  will  often 
be  able  to  draw  it  on  paper  afterwards,  making  the  same  move- 
ments with  the  point  of  the  pencil.  They  will  not  remember  the 
design  but  the  action  describing  it. 

Habits. 

Correct  habits  of  sitting  are  essential  to  the  child's  health  and  sight.  The 
position  used  in  writing  is  not  good  for  drawing.  The  paper  should 
be  at  reading  distance  from  the  eye  and  so  placed  that  the  top  and 
bottom  edges  appear  horizontal  and  the  sides  vertical.  So  far  as 
possible  the  paper  should  be  at  right  angles  with  the  direction  of 
vision;  not  foreshortened. 

REPRESENTATION. 

Aim. 

To  develop  visual  discrimination,  memory  and  imagination,  together  with 
an  ability  to  describe  visual  experience  and  to  express  visual  knowledge 
and  ideas. 

Subjects  to  be  Considered  and  Represented. 

Men,  women  and  children,  their  attitudes,  gestures  and  movements,  their 
belongings  and  surroundings,  in  the  city  and  in  the  country,  care 
being  taken  to  bring  all  the  subjects  suggested  well  within  the  experi- 
ence of  all  the  pupils,  so  that  they  will  be  describing  what  they  have 
seen,  and  what  they  know  or  ought  to  know  of  Nature  and  Life. 

Mode  of  Expression. 

Drawing  in  definite  outlines  and  coloring  in  flat  tones.  There  is  to  be  no 
modeling  of  solid  forms  either  in  black  and  white  or  in  color.  The 
interest  is  to  be  in  the  shape  of  objects,  people  and  things,  and  in  the 
differences  of  color  revealed  in  light.  The  expression  of  form  by  model- 
ing in  chiaroscuro  (distinguishing  the  planes  of  light  and  shade)  should 
not  be  undertaken  in  Primary  or  Grammar  Grades,  but  later  in  the  High 
Schools  where  in  special  courses  there  should  be  advanced  practice 
in  composition  and  in  the  more  difficult  forms  of  Drawing  and  Paint- 
ing in  Representation. 

Materials. 

The  drawing  will  be  done  with  lead  pencils;  the  coloring  in  the  first  three 
grades  with  colored  crayons,  afterwards,  in  the  more  advanced 
grades,  with  water  colors. 

When  it  comes  to  coloring,  whether  with  colored  pencils  or  with  water 
colors,  the  rule  should  be  given  and  followed:  not  to  mix  more  than 
two  colors  in  any  case,  and  these  with  black  when  it  is  required  to 
produce  dark  tones.    When  the  two  colors  are  complementaries  the 
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mixture  of  them  will  result  in  neutralization  and  colorless  grays. 
When  any  color  is  unduly  prominent,  it  can  be  easily  quieted  down 
and  brought  into  its  plane  of  distance  by  means  of  its  complementary 
Mixing  two  colors  which  are  not  complementaries  they  produce  a 
third  and  intermediate  color  which  is  right  and  proper  to  use;  but 
no  color  should  be  mixed  into  it*  except  its  complementary.  When, 
for  example,  red  is  mixed  with  yellow  we  get  a  more  or  less  degraded 
orange.  To  neutralize  this  orange,  a  blue,  not  black  should  be  used. 
Black  should  be  used  only  to  produce  dark  tones.  Following  these 
indications,  the  pupils  ought  to  be  able  to  produce  good  color  in  every 
case.  Whether  they  produce  good  designs  or  pictures  is  another 
matter.  That  depends  not  only  upon  the  tones  produced  and  used, 
but  the  positions,  measures,  and  shapes  which  are  given  to  them; 
the  arrangement  and  composition  of  the  design  or  the  picture.  In 
any  reproduction  the  design,  should,  of  course,  be  appropriate  to  and 
in  harmony  with  the  subject.  Of  all  the  rules  of  Representation  that 
is  the  most  important. 
Method  of  Teaching. 

The  teachers'  part  in  this,  as  in  all  educational  work,  is  to  make  the  pupils 
think  clearly  and  express  themselves  well.  In  this  particular  course 
the  thinking  must  be  in  terms  of  vision:  light,  color,  positions,  direc- 
tions, distances  or  measures,  proportions  and  shapes.  The  knowledge 
and  ideas  to  be  expressed  by  drawing  and  coloring  are  in  tone-relations 
and  in  space-relations.  The  terms  of  expression  are  lines  and  spots 
of  color.  The  aim  is  to  induce  the  pupils  to  think  of  Nature  and 
Life  in  lines  and  spots  of  color  and  to  put  these  lines  and  spots  on 
paper,  just  as  in  other  courses  of  study  they  think  in  words  and  forms 
of  language,  using  the  words  in  speech  and  in  writing.  The  knowledge 
and  ideas  which  are  developed  and  expressed  by  lines  and  spots  of 
color  are  hardly  less  important  than  those  which  are  expressed  by 
language.  Many  ideas  which  we  try  to  express  by  speech  and  by 
writing  can  be  mucji  better  expressed,  more  definitely  and  more 
clearly  by  drawing  and  painting. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  teachers  in  this  course  to  suggest  the  subjects 
to  be  thought  about  and  described;  to  help  the  pupils  in  the  compari- 
son, criticism  and  judgment  of  their  own  performances;  and,  finally, 
to  grade  the  work  done  according  to  the  standard  to  be  maintained. 
The  teacher  is  expected  to  recognize  and  appreciate  what  is  good  in 
the  work  done,  what  is  better,  and  what  is  best. 

In  suggesting  subjects  to  be  thought  about  and  described  by  the  pupils 
the  teacher  must  be  very  specific  and  particular.  For  example,  the 
teacher  says,  "A  man  is  going  out  of  the  door  when  he  remembers 
that  his  wife  has  not  told  him  what  to  get  for  dinner.  He  turns 
around  and  calls  her.    She  comes  to  the  door  with  a  little  girl,  four 
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years  old.  They  stand  by  the  door  talking.  The  little  girl  is  inter- 
ested in  the  cat,  which,  seeing  a  dog  across  the  street,  has  its  fur 
raised  and  its  back  up.  The  house  is  built  of  red  bricks.  There  are 
stone  steps  and  the  door  and  its  jambs  are  painted  white."  By  these 
words  fairly  definite  images  are  suggested  and  the  pupils  may  pro- 
ceed to  draw  and  to  color  the  subject,  each  one  following  his  own 
imagination  and  producing  his  own  picture.  Taking  up  any  one  of 
the  pictures  produced  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  true  as  a  repre- 
sentation. In  what  respects  is  it  true?  What  mistakes,  if  any,  have 
been  made?  What  changes  or  corrections  should  be  made?  Has 
anything  been  left  out  that  is  natural  and  proper  to  the  picture  as  a 
whole,  or  to  the  people  and  things  represented  in  it?  In  other  words, 
is  the  performance  appropriate  to  the  idea  which  suggested  it?  In 
Art  nothing  counts  that  is  unnatural,  untimely  or  inappropriate. 
When  the  pictures  have  been  considered  and  criticized,  one  after  another, 
they  should  be  put  up  to  be  considered  together,  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing a  comparison  and  selecting  the  best  —  the  best  of  all  or  the  best 
two  or  three.  The  children  must  be  encouraged  to  make  comparisons 
and  to  pass  judgment.  The  teacher  should  assist  them  and  encourage 
them,  declaring  her  own  judgment  at  the  end  of  the  lesson. 
As  to  the  standard  to  be  maintained,  it  should  be  determined  always  by 
the  best  work  produced  in  the  grade;  the  better  the  work  the  higher 
the  standard.  With  this  idea  in  mind,  the  best  work  should  be  se- 
lected and  kept  for  reference  and  it  will  be  well  to  have  exhibitions 
of  it  from  time  to  time.  As  the  work  improves,  as  it  should  from 
year  to  year,  insignificant  and  unimportant  examples  may  be  thrown 
out.  It  is  always  the  best  that  gives  the  standard.  It  is  proper  that 
the  pupils  shpuld  see  what  the  standard  is  and  for  that  reason  exhibi- 
tions are  held.  When  the  children  have  seen  the  exhibition  it  should 
be  taken  down,  and  they  should  then  proceed,  as  before,  to  think  for 
themselves  and  to  express  each  one  his  own  knowledge  and  his  own 
ideas. 

In  the  work  of  the  eight  grades  there  should  be  a  steady  increase  of  visual 
knowledge  and  of  the  power  of  expression  which  goes  along  with  it. 
The  crude  representations  of  the  primary  grades  must  pass  away, 
and  in  the  work  of  the  higher  grades  we  must  see  more  and  more 
truth  of  representation  and  the  representation  must  be  more  and 
more  specific  and  particular.  If  in  the  work  of  the  primary  grades  we 
recognize  the  genus,  we  must  presently  recognize  the  species,  then 
the  varieties  of  each  species.  Last  of  all  we  reach  the  representation 
of  particular  people  and  particular  things. 

Whenever  the  child  is  unable  to  think  of  anything  to  draw,  that  means 
that  he  has  no  visual  knowledge  appropriate  to  the  subject  proposed. 
He  must  proceed  at  once  to  get  the  required  knowledge.    A  simple 
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way  of  doing  this  is  to  have  the  child  look  in  Nature  for  the  subject- 
matter  to  be  represented,  to  get  an  idea  of  it.  A  good  way  of  doing 
this  is  for  the  child  to  trace  the  objects,  people  or  things  in  the  air 
with  the  point  of  his  finger.  When  he  has  done  that  he  will  remember, 
not  the  object,  but  his  own  action  in  describing  it,  and  he  will  prob- 
ably be  able  to  do  with  the  point  of  his  pencil  what  he  had  done  with 
the  point  of  his  finger,  or  something  like  that. 

If  the  subject  of  the  next  lesson  is  given  out  before  the  children  leave  the 
room,  they  will  be  looking  out  for  the  people  and  things  they  will 
have  to  draw.  The  younger  children  can  trace  with  the  finger  what 
they  see  and  then  draw  it.  The  older  children  may  be  able  to  draw 
directly  from  the  object,  if  it  is  in  any  sense  still  life.  In  most  cases, 
however,  our  visual  knowledge  is  best  secured  by  quick  observation, 
followed  by  clear  recollection  or  vivid  imagination.  Still  life  is  a  very 
small  part  of  Life  and  the  art  of  drawing  and  painting  in  representa- 
tion must  not  be  limited  to  it,  as  it  has  been  very  generally  during 
the  past  fifty  years.  In  any  case  we  should  be  able  to  imagine  and 
draw  the  human  figure  in  its  principal  attitudes  and  actions  before  we 
undertake  anything  like  specific  portraiture.  The  general  idea,  which 
is  always  a  thing  of  imagination,  should  take  precedence  over  any 
specifications  of  it  in  the  direction  of  matter-of-fact  or  statistical  por- 
traiture. We  should  be  able  to  draw  and  paint  men,  women  and 
children,  and  the  objects  connected  with  them,  as  the  old  masters  did, 
before  we  proceed  to  direct  imitation  or  copying.  The  motive  of 
Representation,  to  achieve  the  truth  of  Representation,  is  not  suffi- 
cient in  itself,  nor  is  the  motive  of  Design  self-sufficient,  Design  being 
the  arrangement  and  composition  of  lines  and  spots  of  color  to  illus- 
trate the  mathematical  principles  of  Order.  The  two  motives  must 
come  together  and- work  together,  the  ultimate  aim  being  to  present 
the  Truth  of  Representation  in  forms  which  will  be  at  least  orderly 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  beautiful. 

When  it  comes  to  Drawing  from  Nature,  from  objects,  people  and  things, 
it  should  be  done  at  first  in  the  manner  of  tracing.  The  pencil  is  on 
the  paper,  the  eye  is  on  the  subject,  but  they  move  together,  the 
pencil  and  the  eye,  in  the  visual  imagination.  The  result  should  be 
like  a  tracing  on  a  piece  of  glass,  through  which  the  subject  is  seen. 
Later  perhaps  in  the  High  Schools,  the  drawing  may  be  done  on  the 
principle  of  geometric  construction.  That  means  using  a  drawing 
board,  a  T  square,  and  a  right  angled  triangle, —  the  triangular  half 
of  one  of  the  root  rectangles,  for  example.  The  triangle  is  used  as  a 
module.  By  these  means  Design  (Symmetry)  will  come  into  the 
drawing  inevitably.  It  will  be  orderly  in  its  space  relations,  and 
perhaps  beautiful  as  a  design;  and  there  is  no  "reason  why  it  should 
not  be  true,  also,  as  a  representation.    That  depends,  however,  upon 
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the  power  of  observation  and  the  visual  discrimination  of  the  drafts- 
man. It  is  only  necessary  to  draw  in  this  way,  with  a  right  angled 
triangle  as  a  module,  to  discover  that  it  is  possible  (with  the  Sense  of 
Beauty)  to  achieve  not  only  a  consistent  and  beautiful  drawing,  but 
(with  visual  discrimination)  a  drawing  which  will  be  accurate  to  the 
last  degree  of  specification.  Of  course,  nothing  worth  while  can  be 
expected  of  people  who  have  no  sense  of  Beauty,  no  visual  discrimina- 
tion; who  have  neither  observation  nor  judgment. 
Picture  Study. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  children  of  all  grades  should  see  a  great  many 
photographs  and  pictures.  By  means  of  photographs  and  pictures 
their  visual  experience  and  knowledge  may  be  indefinitely  increased 
particularly  if  they  make  drawings  from  the  photographs  that  interest 
them  and  from  the  pictures  that  please  them.  The  photographs  should 
represent  facts  and  scenes  of  Nature  and  Life.  Photographic 
reproductions  of  drawings  and  paintings  by  good  masters  should 
also  be  used.  The  half-tone  pictures  which  appear  in  the  daily  and 
weekly  papers  and  magazines  will  be  of  interest  and  serve  the  purpose 
in  many  ways.  Photographs  and  pictures  should  be  used  as  books  are 
used,  and  referred  to  for  information  as  books  are  referred  to.  In 
drawing  from  the  photographs  or  pictures  the  children  should  do 
what  they  will  naturally  and  inevitably  do  if  left  to  themselves.  They 
must  follow  the  outlines  of  the  subject  with  the  eye  and  the  eye  with 
the  point  of  the  pencil.  In  that  way  they  will  feel  the  sizes  and  the 
shapes  together  and  draw  them  together,  otherwise  the  drawing  will 
be  a  matter  of  visual  triangulation  and  construction,  which  is  all  right 
when  the  object  is  to  arrange  and  state  facts  or  ideas,  but  it  is  not  the 
way  to  get  visual  knowledge  and  the  power  of  imagination.  We  must 
have  knowledge  and  ideas  to  express  before  we  proceed  to  the  Art  of 
Arrangement  and  Composition. 

In  the  upper  grades  the  children  should  draw  from  photographs  of  important 
Works  of  Art.  That  will  give  them  not  only  practice  of  drawing  but 
also  a  visual  knowledge  of  Art,  a  knowledge  to  be  had  in  no  other  way. 
It  is  certainly  not  to  be  had  by  reading  or  listening  to  lectures.  They 
should  study,  by  drawing,  examples  of  Pure  Design  as  well  as  examples 
of  Representation:  Also  examples  of  the  application  of  Design  in  the 
different  Arts  and  Crafts.  In  selecting  examples,  the  teacher  should 
look  for  the  best  of  every  kind,  not  for  examples  of  the  kind,  but  for 
masterpieces.  It  is  so  important  that  the  pupils  should  have  stand- 
ards to  which  to  refer.  In  school  they  should  see  only  the  best  which 
they  are  not  likely  to  see  at  home  or  out-of-doors,  or  seeing  it,  will 
fail  to  recognize  it  and  appreciate  it,  having  no  idea  of  it.  By  drawing 
from  beautiful  objects  or  pictures  of  them  they  acquire  standards 
upon  which  their  taste  and  judgment  will  develop. 
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THE  FIELD  OF  VISION. 

Looking  in  any  direction  we  see  distinctly  what  lies  in  that  direction.  We 
can  see,  also,  but  less  distinctly,  what  lies  within  a  diverging  angle  of  fifteen 
degrees  from  that  direction;  so  we  see  quite  well  what  lies  in  the  direction  of 
vision  and  within  a  visual  angle  of  thirty  degrees.  The  field  within  this  angle 
may  be  called  the  Field  of  Vision  and  it  is  the  object  of  those  who  draw  or  paint 
to  produce  within  it  something  orderly  and  beautiful  as  Design  or  interesting 
and  significant  as  Representation. 

DRAWING. 

By  Drawing  and  Painting  we  mean:  producing  tones  and  giving  them 
different  positions,  directions,  measures,  proportions,  shapes  and  attitudes  on  a 
surface  lying  at  right  angles  with  the  direction  of  vision  and  within  the  Field  of 
Vision. 

Drawing  is  practiced  in  two  modes:  In  Design  and  in  Representation. 

The  aim  in  Design  is  to  achieve  Order,  if  possible  the  Beautiful,  which 
is  a  supreme  example  of  Order.  We  aim  at  Order  and  hope  for  Beauty.  The 
aim  in  Representation  is  to  achieve  the  Truth  of  Representation,  nothing  else 
being  appropriate  to  the  subject  represented  and  in  harmony  with  it.  The  two 
aims,  of  Design  and  of  Representation,  are  constantly  associated.  We  have 
Representation  in  forms  of  Design  and  Design  in  forms  of  Representation. 

TONES. 

By  tone  we  mean  an  effect  of  light  and  color  produced  by  a  pigment  or  a 
mixture  of  pigments.  There  are  two  elements  in  a  tone:  its  value  and  its  color. 
By  value  we  mean  the  quantity  of  light  in  it;  by  color  the  quality  of  the  light. 
It  is  Red,  Orange,  Yellow,  Green,  Blue  or  Violet  or  some  mixture  and  inter- 
mediate of  these,  and  the  color  is  pure,  strong  or  intense  or  more  or  less  neutral- 
ized. It  may  be  perfectly  neutral:  black,  gray  or  white.  The  colors  which 
neutralize  one  another  are  called  complementaries.  Violet  and  Yellow,  Red 
and  Green,  Orange  and  Blue  are  complementaries.  In  drawing  with  a  lead 
pencil  we  are  using  a  perfectly  neutral  tone,  the  black  or  the  gray  of  the  lead. 

DRAWING  AND  COMPOSITION. 

Proceeding  to  draw:  the  center  of  vision  should  be  indicated  by! 
a  dot.  Directions  should  be  determined  with  reference  to  this  dot.  Is  the1 
direction  Up  or  Down  (vertical),  Right  or  Left  (horizontal),  Up-to-the-Right 
or  Up-to-the-Left  or  Down-to-the-Right  or  Down-to-the-Left  of  the  center 
of  vision;  and  how  many  degrees  up  or  down  from  the  direction  Right  or  Left? 
Positions  lie  in  certain  directions  from  the  center  of  vision  and  at  certain  dis-< 
tances,  to  be  determined  by  the  eye  and  indicated  by  dots.  Distances  or; 
Measures  in  different  directions  from  the  center  of  vision  give  us  proportions  ; 
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or  relativities  of  measure  and  these  relativities  being  defined  by  lines  or  by 
outlines  or  by  the  extension  of  tones  in  areas,  certain  shapes  are  produced,  the 
shapes  of  lines  and  of  areas.  The  shapes  thus  produced  may  be  turned  from 
one  direction  of  vision  to  another  and  seen  in  different  attitudes.  In  different 
attitudes  they  produce,  excepting  the  circle,  different  effects. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  ORDER  IN  NATURE  AND  OF  DESIGN  IN  WORKS 

OF  ART. 

Repetition. 

Doing  it  again  and  again.    This  is  the  most  elementary  and  familiar  form 
of  Design. 
Sequence. 

Producing  one  thing  after  another,  one  attraction  and  then  another  in  a 
line  or  a  row.    There  are  three  kinds  of  Sequence: 

1.  Sequences  of  Repetition. 

2.  Sequences  of  Alternation,  producing  the  effect  of  Rhythm. 

Space  Rhythms  in  Drawing  are  like  Time  Rhythms  in  Music. 

3.  Sequences  of  Progression;  from  dark  to  light,  from  small  to 

large,  etc. 

Balance. 

An  equilibrium  of  visual  attractions,  as  observed  in  the  Field  of  Vision. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  Balance. 

1.  Axial  Balance:  In  which  we  have  the  effect  of  a  single  inversion 

of  equal  attractions.  Fold  a  piece  of  paper  once.  Cut  out 
of  it  an  outline,  avoiding  the  crease.  Unfold  the  paper 
and  you  have  an  example  of  Axial  Balance.  To  appreciate 
this  balance  visually,  the  axis  of  the  inversion  should  appear 
vertical  in  the  Field  of  Vision. 

2.  Central  Balance:  In  which  we  have  the  effect  of  a  concentra- 

tion or  radiation  of  visual  attractions.    Fold  a  piece  of  paper 
two  or  more  times  across  the  center;  cut  out  of  it  an  outline 
around  the  center  of  convergences.    Unfold  the  paper  and 
you  have  an  example  of  Central  Balance. 
The  two  kinds  of  balance  are  not  exclusive  of  one  another,  and  they  are 
constantly  combined  in  the  practice  of  Design.    In  order  to  visually  appreciate 
the  Balance,  it  is  necessary  that  the  axis  of  inversion,  in  Axial  Balance  should 
appear  vertical  and  in  Central  Balance,  that  one  of  the  two  or  more  axes  of 
inversion  should  appear  vertical  in  the  Field  of  Vision. 

Sequences  set  in  contrary  motion,  whether  concentric  or  eccentric,  are 
always  suggestive  of  Central  Balance.  If  the  balance  is  also  axial,  so  much 
the  better. 

Any  composition  of  visual  attractions,  whether  orderly  or  disorderly,  may 
be  brought  into  the  order  of  Balance  approximately  by  visual  feeling;  by  looking 
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at  the  attractions  and  deciding  where  the  balance  center  is;  then  drawing  a 
circle  around  it;  around  the  center  and  around  all  the  attractions  of  the  com- 
position. The  circle  thus  drawn  will  show  where  the  center  is.  Of  course,  the 
center  so  indicated  may  not  be  the  real  center,  as  it  has  been  determined  by 
visual  judgment  only,  judgment  which  may  or  may  not  be  correct.  At  best 
it  is  only  a  close  approximation.  A  rectangle  drawn  vertically  and  horizontally 
may  be  substituted  for  the  circle  as  a  means  of  indicating  the  balance  center  of 
the  composition  which  will  be  also  that  of  the  rectangle.  The  balance  of  the 
composition  will  be  central;  the  balance  of  the  rectangle  will  be  both  central 
and  axial. 
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DRAWING. 

There  are  seventy-seven  exercises 
in  this  series,  two  forty-five  minute 
periods  each  week. 

Part  I.    September  to  March. 
47  Lessons. 

DESIGN. 

1.  Directions  and  Shapes. 

(a)  Study  the  directions,  Vertical, 
Horizontal  and  Diagonal,  up 
and  down,  left  and  right;  up 
and  down  to  left  and  right. 

(b)  Study  the  Curved  directions, 
circular,  elliptical  and  spiral 
in  all  attitudes. 

(c)  Study  Shapes:  Square,  oblong, 
circle,  ellipse,  oval,  and  tri- 
angles. 

(d)  Make  records  from  these  ob- 
servations. 

2.  Lettering.  Attitude  and  Shape. 
(a)  Study   and   draw  positions, 

direction,  proportion  and 
shape  of  the  Letters  of  the 
Alphabet. 

(6)  Arrange  paper  in  proper  bal- 
ance with  well-planned  mar- 
gins.   Draw  these  letters. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings.   Select  the  best. 

3.  Lettering.  Grouping. 

(a)  Study  Grouping  of  Letters  to 
form  Words. 

(6)  Practice  lettering  the  name, 
in  different  sizes  and  lengths; 
large  to  small;  long  to  short. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

4.  Lettering.  Application. 

(a)  Study  Application  of  Name 
and  Grade  to  Envelope,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Balance. 


(6)  Plan  relation  of  position,  size, 
and  length  of  name  in  rela- 
tion to  size  of  envelope. 

(c)  Plan  position,  size,  and  group- 
ing of  grade  with  the  name. 
Letter  the  name  and  grade 
on  the  envelope. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  en- 
velopes; select  the  best. 

5  and  6.  Tone  Relations.  Stand- 
ard Colors. 
(All  color  lessons  should  be 

painted  on  white  paper.) 

(a)  Study,  plan,  and  paint  the 
circular  scale  of  Standard 
Colors.  Arrange  in  order  of 
value  with  Y  at  the  top,  warm 
colors  on  the  left,  and  cool 
colors  on  the  right. 

(6)  Study  the  value  of  these 
colors.  Classify  for  light  and 
dark  tones. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  scales. 
Select  the  best. 

7.  Direction  and  Shapes,  With 

Brush. 

Practice  making  brush  strokes 
of  different  widths,  directions, 
shapes,  and  sizes. 

8.  Recognition  of  Tone.  Nature. 

(a)  Study  Color  and  Value  in 
Nature. 

(b)  Find  and  paint  free  brush 
examples  of  beautiful  color 
from  leaves,  flowers,  or  fruits. 

(c)  Letter  in  a  vertical  sequence 
the  names  of  the  colors  in 
their  order  of  value.  Place 
in  good  balance  on  the  page. 

9  and  10.  Recognition  of  Tone. 
Nature. 
(a)  Study  Shape  and  Color  in 
Nature. 
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(b)  Make  careful  pencil  drawings 
in  the  manner  of  tracing  from 
Nature. 

Show  positions,  directions, 
proportions  and  shapes  of  the 
objects. 

(c)  Paint  the  scale  of  colors  in  a 
vertical  sequence,  listing  them 
in  order  of  value  with  lightest 
at  the  top  and  darkest  at  the 
bottom.  Plan  this  to  bal- 
ance the  page. 

11.  Recognition  of  Tone.  Natuke. 
(a)  Paint  an,d  draw  from  Nature 

in  manner  of  tracing.  Study 
shape,  structure,  and  color. 
(6)  List  colors  in  orderly  se- 
quence of  values.  Use  color 
or  pencil  notes. 

12.  Recognition  of  Tone.  Art. 
(a)  Paint  or  draw  from  works  of 

Art,  vase  forms,  or  textiles,  in 
the  manner  of  tracing.  Study 
shape,  structure  and  color. 

(6)  List  colors  in  an  orderly 
scale  with  pencil  or  brush. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  drawings, 
select  the  best. 

13  and  14.  Recognition  of  Tone. 
Nature  and  Art; 

(a)  Select  and  study  a  color  scale. 
Allow  each  child  to  look  from 
the  window  and  to  match 
what  he  sees.  Look  at  sky, 
buildings  of  different  ma- 
terials, trees,  grass,  earth. 

(b)  Count  the  number  of  colors 
seen.  Find  the  lightest;  find 
the  darkest.  Consider  the 
relative  place  and  size  of  the 
other  tones 

(c)  Plan  and  draw  a  group  of 


shapes  in  balance,  to  show  the 
number  and  order  of  colors 
studied. 

(d)  Paint  these  shapes,  matching 

the  colors. 
15  and  16.  Space  Relations. 

Proportion. 
(a)  Study  and  draw  freehand  the 

Circle,  Square,  and  Oblongs 

of  increasing  and  decreasing 

ratios. 

Increasing,  —  multiplying 
the  square  by  itself,  2,  3  and  4 
times. 

Decreasing, —  dividing  the 
square  into  oblongs  of  f ,  J,  | 
and  § ,  i  the  unit  of  measure- 
ment. 

(6)  Study  and  draw  diameters 
and  diagonals. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  drawings, 
select  the  best. 
17  and  18.  Space  Relations. 
Directions,  Angles. 

(a)  Study  and  practice  directions, 
Vertical  and  Horizontal.  Place 
points  and  connect  them  with 
firmly  drawn  lines. 

(6)  Study  different  Oblique  or  Di- 
agonal directions  in  their 
principal  attitudes,  up  and 
down  to  right  and  left. 

(c)  Study  Right  angles. 
Practice  in  rows: 

1.  With  Repetition  of  posi- 
tion and  attitude. 

2.  With  Alternation  of  posi- 
tion and  attitude  to  form 
frets  and  other  patterns. 

(d)  Study  and  draw  Right  angles 
in  their  principal  attitudes 
around  a  center,  facing  up  and 
down,  and  right  and  left. 

(e)  Find  examples  in  works  of  Art. 
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19.  Space  Relations.  Angles. 

(a)  Study  angles  of  45  degrees; 
combine  the  Vertical  direction 
and  that  of  45  degrees. 

(b)  Combine  the  Horizontal  direc- 
tion and  that  of  45  degrees. 

(c)  Practice  these  in  Repetition 
and  Alternation  with  brush 
or  pencil. 

20  and  21.  Creative  Design.  Se- 
quence of  Repetition  in  a 
Row. 

(a)  Paint  Repetitions  in  a  row 
using  free  brush  strokes  and 
colors  chosen  at  regular  in- 
tervals and  at  regularly  de- 
creasing values. 

Use  only  the  directions  of 
90  degrees  and  45  degrees  and 
number  combinations  of  2,  4, 
8,  and  12  parts. 

(b)  Enrich  the  borders  with  dots, 
lines,  and  shapes  with  brush. 
Note.  In  mixing  colors,  be 
careful  to  follow  the  instruc- 
tions given  in  the  front  of  the 
outline. 

22,  23.  Creative  Design,  Axial 
Balance. 

(a)  Paint  spots  in  left  and  right 
balance  on  a  vertical  axis 
within  a  square  or  circle.  Use 
only  directions  of  90  or  45 
degrees  and  combinations  of 
2,  4,  8,  or  12  parts. 

(b)  Enrich  the  pattern,  and  border 
the  shape  with  lines  and 
smaller  shapes  or  dots.  Use 
Sequences  of  two  or  more 
colors  at  intervals  of  the 
third,  combined  with  black 
or  white. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  designs 
and  select  the  best. 


24,  25.  Recognition  of  Order.  Art. 

(a)  Study,  draw,  or  paint  ex- 
amples of  Axial  Balance  in 
works  of  Art.  Use  Museum 
Half  tones. 

(6)  Observe  general  shape  and 
proportions. 

(c)  Observe  structural  divisions, 
important  positions  and  direc- 
tions. 

(d)  Build  up  pattern  in  the  man- 
ner of  creative  design. 

(e)  Consider  a  few  good  drawings 
and  select  the  best. 

26,   27.  Creative   Design.  Axial 
Balance. 
(a)  Plan  and  draw  a  Circle  or  a 
Square. 

(6)  Modify  the  edges  using  curves, 
circular,  elliptical,  or  spiral, 
curving  in  or  out  of  the  shape, 
in  left  and  right  balance. 

(c)  Plan  structural  lines  in  left 
and  right  balances  within  the 
shape. 

(d)  Paint  spots  or  groups  of  spots 
in  left  and  right  balance, 
using  only  direction  of  45  and 
90  degrees  and  combinations 
of  2,  4,  8,  or  12  parts,  within 
the  shape. 

(e)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

28,  29.  Creative  Design.  Central 
Balance. 

(a)  Paint  spots  in  Central  Balance 
within  a  circle  or  square  or 
their  modifications. 

(6)  Build  from  the  center  outward 
or  from  the  outside  in  to  the 
center.  Use  only  directions  of 
90  and  45  degrees  and  com- 
binations of  2,  4,  8,  and  12 
parts. 
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(c)  Consider  one  or  two  good 
designs;  select  the  best. 

30,  31.  Recognition     of  Order. 
Nature. 

(a)  Study,  draw,  or  paint  ex- 
amples of  Central  Balance  in 
Nature. 

(b)  Observe  general  shape,  pro- 
portions, and  number  of  parts. 

(c)  Observe  structural  divisions, 
important  positions,  and  di- 
rections. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  drawings; 
select  the  best. 

32,  33.      Recognition  of  Order. 
Art. 

(a)  Study,  draw  or  paint  examples 
of  Central  Balance  in  works 
of  Art. 

(6)  Follow  directions  given  in 
Lessons  24  and  25. 

34,  35.     Creative  Design,  Central 
Balance. 
(a)  Plan  and  draw  a  Circle  or  a 
Square. 

(6)  Modify  the  edges  using  curves, 
circular,  elliptical,  or  spiral, 
curving  in  or  out  of  the  shape. 

(c)  Plan  structural  lines  within 
the  shape. 

(d)  Paint  spots  or  groups  of  spots 
within  the  shape.  Use  only 
directions  of  45  or  90  degrees 
and  combinations  of  2,  4,  8, 
or  12  parts. 

(e)  Consider  a  few  good  designs, 
select  the  best. 

36.  Space  Relations,  Square  Web. 

(a)  Draw  or  trace  a  large  square. 

(b)  Draw  the  diameters  to  divide 
this  into  a  series  of  four 
smaller  squares. 


(c)  On  another  paper  draw  a 
similar  square;  divide  this 
into  four  small  squares;  draw 
the  diameters  of  the  smaller 
squares  making  a  web  of  six- 
teen squares.  Save  these 
papers  for  the  next  lesson. 

37,  38.  Creative  Design,  Sequence 
of  Repetition  in  a  Field. 

(a)  Paint  free  brush,  repetitions 
on  the  Square  Webs.  Use 
only  directions  of  90  or  45  de- 
grees and  combinations  of  2, 
4,  8,  or  12  parts. 

(6)  Use  any  sequence  of  two  or 
more  related  colors  with  black 
or  white. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

39,  40.  Recognition  of  Order.  Art. 

(a)  Study,  draw,  or  paint  ex- 
amples of  Repetition  in  a  Field 
from  works  of  Art.  Use  Mu- 
seum half  tones  or  textiles. 

(6)  Observe  size  and  structure  of 
the  web. 

(c)  Observe  and  plan  either -the 
large  spots  or  the  definite 
movements  of  the  pattern. 

(d)  Continue  to  build  as  in  a 
creative  design. 

(e)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

41,  42,  43,  44.  Creative  Design, 
Repetition  in  a  Field. 

(a)  Plan  and  paint  free  brush 
designs  on  Square  Webs.  Use 
a  Scale  pattern  on  one. 

(6)  Compare  results  from  these 
lessons  with  those  from  Les- 
son 37  and  38. 

(c)  Select  the  best  designs. 
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45,  46,  47.  Application  of  Design. 
Look  over  the  designs  made  by 
the  pupils  in  this  series.  Study 
the  possible  applications  of  these 
for  tiles,  embroidery,  stained  glass, 
enamel,  jewelry,  or  textiles.  Add 
the  necessary  parts  or  redraw  the 
design  to  complete  the  sugges- 
tions.   Add  appropriate  lettering. 

Part  II.    March  to  June. 
30  Lessons. 

REPRESENTATION. 

The  lessons  for  Representation  are 
planned  in  three  series.  The  number- 
ing of  the  exercises  does  not  indicate 
the  number  of  lessons,  but  the  order 
of  procedure.  The  notes  on  Repre- 
sentation in  the  front  of  the  syllabus 
should  be  carefully  read  by  the 
teacher.  Visual  memory  and  the 
power  to  express  oneself  clearly  will 
be  greatly  strengthened  if  observa- 
tions are  made  in  definite  order  be- 
ginning with  the  principal  directions, 
proceeding  to  the  shapes  connected 
with  them,  and  coming  last  of  all  to 
the  details.  It  will  be  well  to  work  in 
zones,  starting  with  the  most  impor- 
tant object  and  Center  of  Interest, 
adding  things  immediately  associated 
with  this  Center  of  Interest,  then  the 
background  and  foreground  and  ob- 
jects less  closely  associated  with  the 
Center  of  Interest.  Repetition  and 
Balance  of  directions,  emphasized  in 
the  parts  of  the  picture,  by  the  actions 
of  people  and  animals,  by  the  lines, 
attitudes  and  growths  of  objects  will 
provide  a  very  simple  way  for  bring- 
ing the  Principles  of  Design  into  the 
Representation.    In  coloring  try  to 


keep  the  Center  of  Interest  important 
by  contrast  of  color  and  value. 

Margins  should  be  drawn  on  every 
paper  for  imaginative  drawing.  The 
lower  margin  should  be  the  widest. 
The  papers  of  each  series  should  be 
numbered  consecutively  to  show  the 
progress  made. 

SERIES  I. 

Subjects  for  this  series  are  to  be 
chosen  from  the  child's  outdoor 
environment.  These  include  the  ac- 
tivities of  people,  of  animals,  and  ob- 
jects appropriate  to  these  activities 
with  backgrounds  of  things  and  scenes 
common  to  the  outdoor  life  of  the 
neighborhood.  The  teacher  should 
carefully  observe  the  visual  possi- 
bilities for  life  and  color  in  the  neigh- 
borhood so  as  to  be  full  of  appropriate 
suggestions  for  the  subjects.  She 
should  tell  a  story  full  of  interesting 
details  about  each  subject,  with  speci- 
fications which  will  appeal  to  the  visual 
imagination. 

The  children  should  be  asked  to 
look  out  for  subjects  and  to  bring 
them  in  as  suggestions  for  the  teacher. 
They  should  be  urged  to  make  draw- 
ings at  home  and  out  of  doors,  and  to 
bring  these  also  to  the  teacher,  who, 
looking  them  over,  should  be  ap- 
preciative, making  suggestions,  not 
criticisms. 

Order  of  Procedure. 

1.  Imaginative  Drawing.  Intro- 
duction. 

Subject  suggested. 

"  Children    Playing    out  of 

Doors." 
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(a)  Tell  the  story,  make  it  full  of 
local  life  and  color,  and  as 
specific  as  possible. 

(6)  Express  by  drawing  and  paint- 
ing with  outlines  and  flat 
tones,  the  ideas  which  arise 
in  the  visual  imagination  from 
the  descriptions  given  in  the 
story. 

(c)  Select  the  drawings  which  best 
describe  the  story.  Consider 
these  and  select  the  best. 

2.  Directed  Observation. 

Proceed  to  gain  a  better  visual 
knowledge  of  things,  of  their 
shapes,  proportions,  appearance, 
actions  and  relationships  to  other 
things,  also  of  their  arrangement 
in  good  compositions  of  space, 
line,  and  tone. 

(a)  Drawing  for  Appearances. 
Compare  the  proportions  and 
contours  of  circle  and  ellipse. 
Study  and  draw  the  circle 
in  different  positions  and 
attitudes,  above  and  below 
the  eye.  Observe  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  distance  from  one 
edge  to  the  other. 

Experiment  with  circles  and 
look  at  pictures  where  these 
appearances  are  shown. 

(b)  Object  Drawing. 

Draw  in  the  manner  of  trac- 
ing some  of  the  objects  in- 
volved in  the  story. 

Study  the  proportions? 
shape,  construction,  and 
Truths  of  Appearance. 

Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

(c)  Visual  Discrimination. 

1.    Study  the  proportions  of 


people  using  the  head  as 
the  unit  of  measurement. 
Make  records  from  these 
observations. 

2.  Study  the  actions  of 
people,  especially  those 
actions  required  in  the 
story.  These  actions 
may  be  dramatized  by 
different  children.  The 
positions  and  directions 
of  the  parts  of  the  body 
involved  should  be  ob- 
served by  pointing  and 
tracing  in  the  air  and 
records  made  of  these  ob- 
servations. 

3.  Study  the  relative  sizes 
and  positions  of  people 
near  the  eye;  far  from 
the  eye;  people  standing 
beside,  behind,  and  in 
front  of  other  people  or 
objects.  Look  at  life  and 
at  pictures. 

Make  records  of  these 
observations. 

Consider  a  few  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

4.  Study  the  shapes,  style, 
and  details  of  garments 
appropriate  to  the  people 
in  the  story. 

Make  records  of  these 
observations. 

5.  Study  sky  lines.  Look 
from  the  window  and  at 
pictures;  paint  sky,  land 
and  water  divisions. 

6.  Study  the  shapes,  struc- 
ture and  appearance  of 
trees  at  different  times  of 
the  year. 
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(d)  Picture  Study. 

1 .  Study  a  good  picture,  first 
for  the  story,  ideas  ex- 
pressed, impressions  or 
information  conveyed. 
Observe  the  Center  of  In- 
terest in  the  picture,  the 
choice  of  objects,  the 
knowledge  of  color,  shape, 
action  and  Truths  of  Ap- 
pearance. 

2.  Study  the  picture  for  its 
structure  or  Composi- 
tion. Notice  the  import- 
ant lines  and  directions; 
the  positions  of  the  main 
objects;  the  shapes,  and 
the  Principles  of  Order. 
Make  sketches  showing 
the  important  positions 
and  directions  and  shapes. 

3.  Study  a  picture  for  its 
mode  of  representation. 
Find  one  in  the  mode  of 
the  grade  (outlines  with 
flat  tones) .  Study  Japan- 
ese prints,  Persian  mini- 
atures, illustrations  by 
Boutet  de  Monvel,  or 
others  where  only  effects 
of  color  and  value  and 
not  effects  of  light  and 
shade  are  shown.  Make 
records  of  these  observa- 
tions. 

4.  Study  for  value  and  color. 
Make  a  scale  and  add 
notes  telling  why  these 
colors  were  used. 


3.  Imaginative   Drawing.  Con- 
clusion. 

Draw  and  color  again  from  the 
story  told  in  Lesson  1.  Try  to 
show  the  knowledge  gained  by 
observation  during  the  series  of 
directed  lessons.  Consider  a  few 
good  designs:  Select  the  best. 
Compare  these  with  those  from 
Lesson  1.  Discuss  the  improve- 
ments. Select  the  best  of  the 
series. 

Draw  other  subjects  following 
the  same  instructions. 

SERIES  II. 

In  this  series  let  the  children  them- 
selves select  the  subjects  taking  them 
as  before  from  outdoor  scenes  in  the 
neighborhood.  Follow  the  same  order 
of  lessons  as  in  Series  I. 

SERIES  III. 

In  this  series  let  the  subjects  be 
chosen  from  the  literature  of  the  grade, 
if  possible  dealing  with  outdoor  life 
and  people.  The  scenes  need  not  be 
local. 

Research  work  for  the  lessons  in 
directed  observation  may  be  taken 
from  pictures,  from  real  life  and  from 
objects.  Collect  pictures  and  study 
geographies,  The  Geographic  maga- 
zines and  any  other  sources  which  will 
give  visual  information  about  the  ob- 
jects and  backgrounds  required. 

Follow  the  same  order  of  lessons  as 
for  Series  T. 
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DRAWING. 

There  are  seventy-seven  exercises 
in  this  series:  two  forty-five  minute 
periods  each  week. 

Part  I.    September  to  March. 
47  Lessons. 

DESIGN. 

1.  Directions  and  Shapes. 

(a)  Study  the  directions,  Vertical, 
Horizontal,  and  Diagonal,  up 
and  down  to  left  and  right. 

(b)  Study  the  Curved  directions, 
circular,  elliptical,  and  spiral 
in  all  attitudes. 

(c)  Study  shapes,  square,  oblong, 
circle,  ellipse,  oval,  and  tri- 
angles. 

2.  Lettering.      Attitude  and 

Shape. 

(a)  Study  and  draw  position, 
direction,  proportion,  and 
shape  of  the  Letters  of  the 
Alphabet. 

(6)  Arrange  paper  in  proper  bal- 
ance with  well  planned  mar- 
gins.   Draw  these  letters. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  drawings; 
select  the  best. 

3.  Lettering.  Grouping. 

(a)  Study  Grouping  of  Letters  to 

form  Words. 
(6)  Practice  lettering  the  name  in 

different  sizes   and  lengths, 

large  to  small;  long  to  short, 
(c)  Consider  a  few  good  drawings; 

select  the  best. 

4.  Lettering.  Application. 

(a)  Study  application  of  Name 
and  Grade  to  envelope,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  Balance. 

(6)  Plan  relation  of  positions,  size, 


and  length  of  name  in  rela- 
tion to  size  of  envelope. 

(c)  Plan  position,  size,  and  group- 
ing of  grade  with  the  name. 

(d)  Letter  the  name  and  grade  on 
the  envelope. 

(e)  Consider  a  few  good  envelopes ; 
select  the  best. 

5  and  6.  Tone  Relations,  Inter- 
mediate Colors. 
(Use  white  paper  for  all  color 
lessons.) 

(a)  Study  the  color  circle  of 
twelve  tones. 

(b)  Trace  a  stencil  showing  the 
position  of  the  six  inter- 
mediate colors  only. 

(c)  Plan  and  Paint  the  six  inter- 
mediate colors:  RO  at  left; 
GB  at  right  on  horizontal 
diameter;  OY  and  VR  at  left, 
above  and  below  RO;  YG 
and  BV  at  right,  above  and 
below  GB. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  color 
scales;  select  the  best. 

7  and  8.  Recognition  of  Tones. 
Nature. 

(a)  Study  Color  and  Value  in 
Nature;  use  sprays  of  flowers, 
leaves,  berries,  butterflies,  and 
shells. 

(b)  Paint  free  brush  in  color, 
studying  the  placing  and 
changes  of  color  and  not  the 
effects  of  light  and  shade. 

(c)  Letter  in  a  vertical  sequence 
the  names  of  the  colors  found 
in  their  order  of  value.  Place 
this  scale,  in  proper  balance 
on  the  page. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  paint- 
ings; select  the  best. 
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9  and  10.    Recognition  of  Tone. 
Nature. 

(a)  Study  Shape  and  Color  in 
Nature. 

(b)  Make  careful  pencil  outline 
drawings  in  the  manner  of 
tracing,  observing  carefully  the 
positions,  directions,  measures, 
proportions,  and  shapes  of  the 
objects  drawn. 

(c)  Arrange  and  paint  a  scale  of 
the  colors  found  in  a  vertical 
sequence;  list  in  order  of 
value,  with  lightest  at  the  top 
and  darkest  at  the  bottom. 
Plan  a  well-balanced  page. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  drawings; 
select  the  best. 

11,  12.  Recognition     of  Tone. 
Nature. 

(a)  Paint  free  brush  or  draw,  in 
the  manner  of  tracing,  from 
Nature.  Study  shape,  struc- 
ture, and  color. 

(b)  List  colors  in  orderly  sequence 
of  value.  Use  color  or  pencil 
notes  for  scale. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  drawings; 
select  the  best. 

13,  14.  Recognition  of  Tone.  Art. 

(a)  Paint  free  brush  or  draw  in 
the  manner  of  tracing,  from 
works  of  Art.  Study  jewelry, 
pottery,  and  textiles.  Observe 
shape,  structure,  and  color. 

(6)  List  colors  in  an  orderly  scale, 
with  notes  in  pencil  or  brush. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  drawings; 
select  the  best. 
15,  16.  Recognition     of  Tone. 
Nature  and  Art. 

(a)  Select  and  study  a  color  scale. 
Allow  each  child- to  select  any 
boy   or   girl   in   the  room. 


Look  at  the  color  of  the  skin, 
hair,  eyes,  clothes. 

(b)  Count  the  number  of  colors 
seen.  Find  the  lightest;  find 
the  darkest.  Find  the  largest 
area,  find  the  smallest  area 
of  color.  Consider  the  rela- 
tive place  and  size  of  the  other 
tones. 

(c)  Plan  and  draw  a  group  of 
shapes  in  balance  showing 
the  order  of  value  and  area  of 
each  color. 

(d)  Paint  these  shapes  matching 
the  colors  observed. 

(e)  Consider  a  few  good  scales; 
select  the  best. 

17,  18.  Space  Relations.  Propor- 
tions. 

(a)  Study  and  draw  freehand  the 
circle,  square,  and  oblongs  of 
increasing  and  decreasing 
ratios : 

Increasing  —  multiplying 
the  square  by  itself  2,  3,  and 
4  or  more  times. 

Decreasing  —  dividing  the 
square  into  oblongs  of  f, 
|,  J,  and  f,  i  the  unit  of 
measurement. 

Study  and  draw  diagonals 
and  diameters. 
(b)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

19,  20.  Space  Relations.  Direc- 
tions. Angles. 
(a)  Study  and  draw  Vertical  and 
Horizontal  directions  in  repe- 
tition. Place  points  for  these ; 
connect  them  with  firmly 
drawn  lines. 
(6)  Combine  these  to  make  Right 
Angles. 
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(c)  Study  and  draw  diagonal 
directions  in  their  principal 
attitudes,  up  and  down  to  the 
right  and  left. 

(d)  Study  and  draw  diagonal  di- 
rections in  combinations  with 
vertical  and  horizontal  direc- 
tions to  form  angles  of  45 
degrees.  Arrange  (1)  in  their 
principal  attitudes  around  a 
center,  (2)  in  rows  with  Repe- 
tition of  position  and  atti- 
tude, (3)  in  Alternation  of  po- 
sition, attitude,  and  number. 

(e)  Find  examples  in  works  of 
Art. 

21,  22.  Creative  Design.  Repeti- 
tion IN  A  ROW. 
(a)  Paint  Repetitions  in  a  row 
using  free  brush  strokes  and 
colors  chosen  at  regular  inter- 
vals and  at  regularly  decreas- 
ing values.  In  mixing  colors 
be  careful  to  follow  the  in- 
structions given  in  the  front 
of  the  syllabus.  Use  only 
the  directions  of  45  and  90 
degrees,  and  number  combi- 
nations in  harmony  with  those 
of  the  square . 
(6)  Enrich  the  borders  with  dots, 
lines,  shapes.  Make  the  mar- 
gins of  the  borders  interest- 
ing. 

(c)  Find  and  study  examples  of 
borders  in  Nature  and  in 
works  of  Art. 

(d)  Select  the  most  beautiful  ex- 
amples. 

23,   24.  Creative   Design,  Axial 
Balance. 
(a)  Paint  spots  in  left  and  right 
balance  on  a  vertical  axis 


within  a  circle  or  a  square  in 
the  45  degree  attitude.  Use 
only  the  directions  of  90  or  45 
degrees  and  number  combina- 
tions of  2,  4,  8,  12  parts. 
(6)  Enrich  and  unite  the  pattern, 
and  border  the  shape  with 
lines  and  smaller  shapes  or 
dots.  Use  a  sequence  of  two  or 
more  colors,  chosen  at  inter- 
vals of  the  fourth  combined 
with  black  and  white.  Use 
this  sequence  for  other  designs 
in  the  grade, 
(c)  Consider  a  few  good  designs. 
Select  the  best. 
25,  26.  Structural  Divisions  and 
Modifications.  Axial  Bal- 
ance. 

(a)  Trace  or  draw  a  number  of 
squares  in  45  degree  attitudes. 
Place  in  good  balance  on  upper 
part  of  the  paper. 

(b)  Modify  the  edges,  using 
curves,  circular,  elliptical,  and 
spiral  in  left  and  right  balance. 
These  may  curve  in  or  out  of 
shape. 

(c)  Trace  or  draw  a  number  of 
squares  in  good  balance  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  paper. 

(d)  Plan  and  draw  structural  lines 
and  divisions  for  axial  arrange- 
ments. Confine  these  to  lines 
straight  or  curved,  going  to  the 
corners  or  to  the  centers  of  the 
sides,  in  a  single  series  or  in  a 
progressive  series. 

27,  28.  Recognition  of  Order, 
Nature. 
(a)  Study,  draw,  or  paint  ex- 
amples of  Axial  Balance  in 
Nature,  leaves,  flowers,  trees, 
insects,  animals,  man. 
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(b)  Observe  the  general  shape,  its 
modifications  and  proportions. 

(c)  Observe  structural  divisions 
and  progressions,  important 
positions,  and  directions. 

(d)  Observe  the  necessary  de- 
tails. 

(e)  Build  up  the  pattern  in  the 
manner  of  creative  design. 

(/)  Letter  the  information. 
(g)  Consider  a  few  good  drawings; 
select  the  best. 
29,  30.  Recognition  of  Order,  Art. 
Study,  draw,  and  paint  ex- 
amples of  Axial  Balance  in  works 
of  Art.    Use  the  Museum  half 
tones.    Follow     the  directions 
given  for  Lessons  27,  28. 
31,  32.  Creative    Design.  Axial 
Balance. 
(a)  Create  another  design  in  Axial 
Balance.    Make  use  of  any 
suggestions     or  knowledge 
gained  from  Lessons  23  to  30. 
(6)  Compare  a  few  results  from 
this  lesson  with  the  results 
from  the  first  lessons  in  this 
series,  Lessons  23, 24. 
(c)  Select  the  best  designs. 
33,   34.  Sequence   of  Repetition 
with  Progression. 
(a)  Repeat  any  spot  at  regular  in- 
tervals in  a  field. 
(6)  Repeat  a  larger  or  smaller  spot 
to  form  a  group  with  the  first 
spot. 

(c)  Repeat  a  still  larger  or  smaller 
spot  in  a  group  with  the  other 
two  spots. 

(d)  Change  the  color  and  the 
shape.  Repeat  other  spots  in 
progression  of  sizes  or  lengths 
to  form  combinations  with  the 


first  group.    Continue  until 
the  pattern  is  completed, 
(e)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

35.  Space  Relations.  Square  Webs. 
(a)  Draw  or  trace  a  large  square 

in  45  degree  attitude. 
(6)  Draw  diameters  to  divide  this 
into  a  series  of  four  smaller 
squares. 

(c)  On  another  paper  draw  a 
similar  square;  divide  this 
into  four  smaller  squares; 
draw  the  diameters  of  these 
squares,  giving  a  web  of  six- 
teen small  squares. 
Save  these  papers  for  the 
next  lesson. 

This  may  also  be  done  by 
drawing  a  series  of  opposing  lines 
in  the  45  degree  direction  at  in- 
tervals of  the  square. 

36,  37,  38.  Creative  Design,  in  a 

Field. 

(a)  Paint  free  brush  designs  on  a 
Square  Web,  introducing  Al- 
ternation of  position,  direc- 
tion, number,  length,  size, 
shape,  or  tone  into  the  design. 
The  square  web  will  help  to 
place  the  spots  and  will  in- 
fluence the  directions  and  at- 
titudes of  the  shapes,  control- 
ling them  with  directions  of 
45  and  90  degrees. 

(6)  Proceed  as  in  Lesson  25. 
39, 40.  Recognition  of  Order,  Art. 

(a)  Study,  draw,  or  paint  exam- 
ples of  Sequences  of  Repeti- 
tion or  Alternation  in  a  Field 
as  shown  in  works  of  Art.  Use 
Museum  half  tones  or  textiles. 

Follow  directions  given  for 
Lessons  27,  28. 
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41,42.  Creative  Design  in  a  Field. 

(a)  Create  other  designs  on  the 
Square  Web,  using  Sequences 
of  Progression  and  Alterna- 
tion. Make  use  of  any  of 
the  suggestions  or  knowledge 
gained  from  Lessons  25-31. 

(6)  Compare  the  results  from  this 
lesson  with  the  results  from 
Lessons  33  and  36. 

43.  Recognition  of  Order,  Nature. 

Study  and  draw  or  paint  exam- 
ples showing  Sequence  of  Pro- 
gression of  attitude,  of  direction, 
number,  length,  width,  size,  shape, 
or  interval  in  Nature .  Follow  the 
directions  given  in  Lessons  27  and 
28. 

44,  45.  Recognition  of  Order,  Art. 

(a)  Study  and  draw  or  paint  ex- 
amples showing  a  Sequence  of 
Progression  of  attitude  and 
direction,  number,  length, 
width,  size,  shape,  or  interval 
in  works  of  Art.  Use  Museum 
half  tones,  or  jewelry. 

Follow  directions  given  for 
Lessons  27  and  28. 
46,  47.  Application  of  Design. 

(a)  Look  over  the  designs  made 
by  the  pupils  during  this 
series.  Compare  with  objects, 
pictures,  and  textiles.  Study 
the  possible  applications  of 
these  designs  for  tiles,  em- 
broidery, textiles,  stained 
glass,  enamel,  jewelry,  and 
other  works  of  Art. 

(6)  Follow  out  the  suggestions 
given  by  the  designs  by  adding 
the  necessary  touches,  or  parts 
or  by  redrawing  the  whole 
design. 


(c)  Add  Appropriate  lettering. 

(d)  Select  the  best  designs. 

Part  II.    March  to  June. 
30  Lessons. 

REPRESENTATION. 

The  lessons  for  Representation  are 
planned  in  three  series.  The  number- 
ing of  the  exercises  does  not  indicate 
the  number  of  lessons,  but  the  order 
of  procedure.  The  notes  on  Repre- 
sentation in  the  front  part  of  the 
Syllabus  should  be  carefully  read  by 
the  teacher. 

Margins  should  be  drawn  on  every 
paper  for  imaginative  drawing.  The 
papers  for  each  series  should  be  num- 
bered consecutively  to  indicate  the 
progress  made. 

SERIES  I. 
Subjects  for  this  series  are  to  be 
chosen  from  the  child's  outdoor  envi- 
ronment and  are  to  include  vehicles 
of  all  kinds,  with  people  and  animals 
in  settings  appropriate  to  the  story. 
The  teacher  should  carefully  observe 
the  visual  possibilities  of  the  life  and 
color  of  the  neighborhood,  so  as  to  be 
full  of  suggestions  appropriate  to  the 
story. 

They  should  tell  a  story  full  of 
interesting  details  about  each  subject, 
with  specifications  which  will  appeal 
to  the  visual  imagination. 

Visual  memory  and  the  power  of 
imagination  will  be  greatly  strength- 
ened if  observations  are  made  in 
definite  order,  beginning  with  the 
principal  directions,  proceeding  to  the 
shapes  connected  with  them,  and 
coming  last  of  all  to  the  details.  It 
will  be  well  to  work  in  zones,  starting 
with  the  most  important  object  and 
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center  of  interest,  adding  things  im- 
mediately associated  with  the  center 
of  interest,  then  the  background  and 
foreground  and  objects  less  closely 
associated  with  the  center  of  interest. 

Repetitions  and  balances  of  direc- 
tions emphasized  in  the  parts  of  the 
picture  by  the  action  of  people  and 
animals;  by  the  lines,  attitudes  and 
grouping  of  objects,  will  provide  a 
simple  way  of  bringing  the  principles 
of  Design  into  the  Representation. 
In  coloring  try  to  keep  the  center  of 
interest  important  by  contrast  of 
colors  and  values. 

The  children  should  be  asked  to 
look  out  for  subjects  and  to  bring 
them  in  as  suggestions  for  the  teacher- 
They  should  be  urged  to  make  draw- 
ings at  home  and  out  of  doors,  and  to 
bring  these  also  to  the  teacher,  who 
looking  them  over  should  be  appre- 
ciative, making  suggestions  and  not 
criticisms. 

ORDER    OF  PROCEDURE. 

1.  Imaginative    Drawing.  In- 
troduction. 
Subjects  suggested:  "The  New 
Automobile."      "A  Ride  in  the 
Car." 

(a)  Tell  the  story;  make  it  as  full 
of  local  life  and  color  and  as 
specific  as  possible. 

(b)  Express  by  drawing  and  paint- 
ing with  outlines  and  flat 
tones  the  ideas  which  arise  in 
the  visual  imagination  from 
the  descriptions  given  in  the 
story. 

(c)  Select  the  drawings  which  best 
describe  the  story.  Consider 
these  and  select  the  best. 


2.  Directed  Observation. 

Proceed  to  gain  a  better  visual 
knowledge  of  things,  of  their 
shapes,  proportions,  actions, 
construction,  truths  of  appearance 
and  relationships  to  other  things; 
study  also  good  compositions  of 
line,  space  and  tone, 
(a)  Drawing  for  Appearance. 

Compare  proportions  and 
contours  of  Circle  and  Ellipse. 
Study  and  draw  the  Circle  in 
different  positions  and  atti- 
tudes, above  and  below,  to 
left  and  right  of  the  eye.  Ob- 
serve the  shortening  of  the 
distances  from  one  edge  to  the 
other.  Experiment  with 
circles  and  study  pictures 
where  these  appearances  are 
shown. 
(6)  Object  Drawing. 

1.  Study  and  draw  in  the 
manner  of  tracing  some  of 
the  important  objects  in- 
volved in  the  story.  Study 
proportion,  shape,  con- 
struction, details  and  facts 
of  appearance.  Observe 
value  and  color.  Consider 
a  few  good  drawings  and 
select  the  best, 
(c)  Visual  Discrimination. 

1.  Study  the  proportions  and 
actions  of  people,  especially 
those  actions  involved  in 
the  story.  These  actions 
may  be  demonstrated  by 
different  children.  The 
other  children  should  ob- 
serve the  positions  and 
directions  of  various  parts 
of  the  body  by  pointing 
and  tracing  in  the  air. 
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After  the  action  has  ceased 
the  children  should  make 
any  records  necessary  to 
fix  in  the  mind  the  knowl- 
edge acquired.  Consider  a 
few  good  drawings  and 
select  the  best. 

2 .  Study  the  relative  sizes  and 
positions  of  people  near  and 
far  from  the  eye,  beside,  in 
front  and  behind  other 
people  or  objects.  Look  at 
people  and  at  pictures  for 
information.  Make  a 
record  of  these  observa- 
tions. Consider  a  few  good 
drawings  and  select  the 
best. 

3.  Study  the  scale  of  people  in 
relation  to  the  important 
objects  in  the  story.  Ob- 
serve the  scale  when  both 
object  and  people  are  near. 
Compare  this  with  the 
scale  of  a  similar  group  far 
away.  Make  records  of 
these  observations.  Con- 
sider a  few  good  drawings 
and  select  the  best. 

4.  Study  the  shapes,  style, 
details  of  clothing  appro- 
priate for  the  people  in  the 
story.  Observe  value  and 
color.  Make  records  of 
these  observations. 

5.  Study  and  paint  sky,  land, 
water,  paths,  roads,  trees, 
or  other  details  of  land- 
scapes. If  in  the  city, 
study  buildings  and  streets. 
Look  at  real  things  and  at 
pictures.  Observe  color, 
value  and  time  of  day  and 


year.  Consider  a  few  good 
drawings;  select  the  best. 

(d)  Picture  Study. 

1.  Study  some  good  pictures 
for  the  story,  idea  ex- 
pressed, impressions  or  in- 
formation conveyed. 

Find  the  Center  of  In- 
terest, observe  the  choice 
made  of  objects,  the  knowl- 
edge and  choice  of  color, 
value,  shape,  action,  and 
Truths  of  Appearance 
shown. 

2.  Study  the  picture  for  its 
structure  or  composition. 
Find  the  important  lines 
and  directions,  the  main 
positions,  shapes,  areas, 
and  the  Principles  of  Order. 
Make  sketches  showing  the 
principal  directions  and  po- 
sitions, or  any  other  records 
which  will  give  a  knowl- 
edge of  composition.  Con- 
sider a  few  good  drawings; 
select  the  best. 

3.  Study  the  picture  for  tone 
relations  and  distributions 
of  values  and  color. 

4.  Study  pictures  for  Modes 
of  Representation.  Select 
those  showing  outlines  and 
flat  tones  of  color.  Egyp- 
tian wall  painting,  Japanese 
prints,  especially  those  of 
Hokusai,  and  Hiroshige, 
Persian  miniatures,  illus- 
trations by  Boutet  de  Mon- 
vel  or  others,  where  effects 
of  color  and  value  and  not 
effects  of  light  and  shade 
are  shown. 
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3.  Imaginative  Drawing.  Con- 
clusion. 
Subject  suggested  to  be  similar 
to  that  in  Lesson  1.  Show  the 
knowledge  gained  by  observation 
during  the  series  of  directed  les- 
sons. Select  the  best  of  these 
drawings;  compare  with  those 
from  Lesson  1.  Discuss  the  im- 
provements. Select  the  best 
example. 

SERIES  II. 
In  this  series  the  children  themselves 
may  select  the  subjects,  taking  them 
as  before  from  the  outdoor  environ- 
ment with  a  vehicle  and  people  as  the 
main  interests. 


Follow  the  same  order  of  lessons  as 
for  Series  I. 

SERIES  III. 

In  this  series  let  the  subjects  be 
chosen  from  the  literature  of  the  grade. 
If  possible,  let  the  main  interest  be  a 
vehicle  of  some  sort.  As  the  scene 
may  not  be  local,  research  work  for  the 
lessons  in  Directed  Observation  may 
be  done  from  pictures.  Study  those 
in  the  geography,  the  Geographic 
Magazine,  other  text  books,  or  from 
other  sources  which  will  give  authentic 
visual  information  about  the  objects 
and  settings  required. 

Follow  the  same  order  of  lessons  as 
for  Series  I. 
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DRAWING. 

There  are  seventy-seven  exercises  in 
this  series,  two  forty-five  minute 
periods  each  week. 

1.  Directions  and  Shapes. 

(a)  Study  the  directions,  Vertical, 
Horizontal,  and  Diagonal;  up 
and  down,  left  and  right;  up 
and  down  to  the  left  and  right. 

(6)  Study  the  Curved  directions, 
circular,  elliptical,  and  spiral 
in  all  attitudes. 

(c)  Study  Shapes:  Square,  oblong, 
circle,  ellipse,  oval,  and  triangle. 

2.  Lettering.     Attitude  and 

Shape. 

(a)  Study  and  draw  position,  di- 
rection, proportion,  and  shape 
of  the  Letters  of  the  Alphabet  . 

(b)  Arrange  paper  in  proper  bal- 
ance with  well-planned  mar- 
gins.   Draw  these  letters. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  drawings ; 
select  the  best. 

3.  Lettering.  Grouping. 

(a)  Study  Grouping  of  Letters  to 
form  Words. 

(b)  Practice  lettering  the  name  in 
different  sizes:  large  to  small, 
long  to  short. 

4.  Lettering.  Application. 

(a)  Study  Application  of  Name, 
School,  and  Grade  to  envelope, 
according  to  the  laws  of  Bal- 
ance. 

(b)  Plan  relation  of  position,  size, 
and  length  of  name  in  relation 
to  size  of  envelope. 

(c)  Plan  position,  size,  and  group- 
ing of  school  and  grade  with 
the  name.  Letter  the  name, 
school,  and  grade  on  the  en- 
velope. 


{d)  Consider  a  few  good  envelopes; 
select  the  best. 
5  and  6.  Tone  Relations.  Values. 
Use  white  paper  for  all  color 
lessons. 

Study   for    discrimination  in 
values. 

(a)  Trace  from  a  stencil  a  vertical 
scale  of  five  steps. 

(b)  Paint  these  steps  in  the  fol- 
lowing order: 

White  at  the  top. 
Black  at  the  bottom. 
Middle  gray  half  way. 
Light  gray. 
Dark  gray. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  examples; 
select  the  best. 

7,  8.  Tone  Relations.  Values. 

(a)  Trace  from  a  stencil  a  vertical 
scale  of  five  steps. 

(b)  Give  out  a  different  color  to 
each  row  of  pupils.  Study 
the  value  of  each  color. 

(c)  Paint  the  last  step  with  black. 

(d)  Adjust  each  color  to  middle 
value;  paint  the  central  shape. 

(e)  Adjust  each  color  to  value, 
light.  Paint  the  shape  above 
the  center. 

(/)  Adjust  each  color  value  to 
value  dark.    Paint  the  shape. 

(g)  Letter  the  names  of  the  value. 

(h)  Compare  the  results  from  each 
row  of  pupils.  Select  the  best 
color  scale  from  each  row. 

9,  10.  Recognition  of  Tone.  Na- 
ture. 

(a)  Study  Color  and  Value  in 
Nature.  Use  sprays  of  flow- 
ers, leaves,  berries,  butterflies, 
insects,  and  other  examples  of 
beautiful  color. 
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(b)  Paint  free  brush  with  color. 
Study  the  placing,  direction 
and  changes  of  color,  not  the 
effects  of  light  and  shade. 
Plan  good  arrangements. 

(c)  Letter  in  a  vertical  sequence 
the  names  and  values  of  each 
color,  listing  in  order  of  value, 
lightest  value  at  the  top,  and 
lowest  value  at  the  bottom. 
Place  this  in  good  balance  on 
the  page. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  drawings; 
select  the  best. 

11,  12.    Recognition   of  Tone. 
Nature. 

(a)  Study  Shape  and  Color  in 
Nature. 

(b)  Make  careful  pencil  outline 
drawings  in  the  manner  of 
tracing,  observing  carefully 
the  positions,  directions,  meas- 
ures, proportions,  and  shapes 
of  the  specimens  drawn. 

(c)  Paint  a  scale  of  the  colors. 
Arrange  in  order  of  value  in  a 
vertical  sequence.  Group 
tones  near  together,  and  place 
where  scale  will  best  balance 
the  page. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  drawings; 
select  the  best. 

13.  Recognition  of  Tone.  Nature. 

(a)  Paint  free  brush  or  draw,  in 
the  manner  of  tracing,  from 
Nature.  Study  shape,  struc- 
ture, color,  and  value.  . 

(b)  List  colors  in  orderly  sequence 
of  value.  Use  color  or  pencil 
notes  for  the  scale. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  drawings ; 
select  the  best. 


14,  15.  Recognition  of  Tone.  Art. 

(a)  Paint  free  brush  or  draw  in 
the  manner  of  tracing  from 
works  of  Art.  Study  jewelty, 
pottery,  or  textiles.  Observe 
shape,  structure,  and  color. 

(b)  List  colors  and  values  in  an 
orderly  way,  with  notes  in 
pencil  or  brush  and  color. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  drawings; 
select  the  best. 

16.  Recognition  of  Tone.  Art. 
(a)  Select  and  study  a  color  scale 

from  a  room.  Study  the  col- 
ors and  values  of  the  ceiling, 
walls,  woodwork,  floor,  shades, 
or  other  parts. 
(6)  Count  the  number  of  colors. 
Find  the  lightest;  find  the 
darkest;  find  the  largest  area 
of  color;  find  the  smallest 
area.  Consider  the  relative 
place  and  size  of  the  other 
tones. 

(c)  Plan  and  draw  a  group  of 
shapes  in  balance  on  the  page 
to  show  the  order  of  value  and 
the  area  of  each  color. 

(d)  Paint  these  shapes,  matching 
the  colors  observed. 

(e)  Consider  a  few  good  scales; 
select  the  best. 

17.  Space  Relations,  Positions  and 

Directions. 

(a)  Study  the  Field  of  Vision  with 
its  principal  sub-divisions  and 
directions. 

(b)  Draw  three  circles;  place 
within  them  the  principal  sub- 
divisions of  the  Field  of  Vision: 
1.  The   Horizontal  dividing 

it  into  upper  and  lower 
fields. 
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2.  The  Vertical  dividing  it 
into  left  and  right  fields. 

3.  The  Vertical  and  Hori- 
zontal dividing  it  into  up 
to  left,  up  to  right,  down 
to  left  and  down  to  right 
fields. 

(c)  Draw  a  large  circle;  place 
within  it  the  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal directions  and  the  direc- 
tions of  45  degrees  up  to  right, 
up  to  left,  down  to  right  and 
down  to  left. 

(d)  Place  within  this  the  directions 
of  30  and  60  degrees,  up  and 
down  to  right  and  left. 

(e)  Letter  the  information  on  the 
drawing. 

18,  19.  Space  Relations.  Pro- 
portions and  Shapes. 

(a)  Study  the  relation  of  the 
various  Shapes  to  the  direc- 
tions and  angles  of  the  Field 
of  Vision. 

(6)  Show  relation  of  square  and 
octagon  to  the  circle  and  to 
the  angles  of  90  and  45  de- 
grees. 

(c)  Show  the  relation  of  the 
equilateral  triangle,  hexagon, 
and  rectangle,  called  root  three 
rectangle,  to  the  circle  and  to 
the  angles  of  30  and  60 
degrees. 

(d)  Draw  freehand  equilateral 
triangles,  and  hexagons  in 
vertical  and  horizontal  atti- 
tudes. 

20,  21.  Space  Relations.  Direc- 
tions, Angles. 
(a)  Practice  directions,  Vertical 
and  Horizontal,  singly  and  in 
combination  in  a  row  and 
around  a  center. 


(b)  Practice  the  Diagonals  of  30 
degrees,  singly  and  in  combi- 
nations with  the  Vertical  and 
Horizontal  in  rows  and  around 
a  center. 

(c)  Practice  the  Diagonal  of  60 
degrees  singly  and  in  combi- 
nations with  the  Vertical  and 
Horizontal  in  rows  and  around 
a  center. 

(d)  Find  examples  showing  these 
combinations  in  works  of  Art. 

22.  Creative  Design.  Central 
Balance. 
(a)  Paint  spots  in  Central  Balance 
within  a  Triangle  or  Hexagon 
or  Circle,  build  from  the  center 
outward  and  from  the  outside 
toward  center.  Use  only  the 
directions  of  the  Triangle  or 
Hexagon,  and  number  com- 
binations of  3,  6,  9,  or  12 
parts. 

Use  colors  at  chosen  regular 
intervals  and  at  regularly  de- 
creasing values.  Choose  in- 
tervals of  the  fifth.  In  mix- 
ing the  colors,  be  careful  to 
follow  the  instructions  given 
in  the  front  of  the  Syllabus. 

(6)  Enrich  the  pattern  and  border 
the  shape  with  lines,  smaller 
shapes,  and  dots. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

23,  24.  Structural  Divisions  and 
Modifications.  Central 
Balance. 
(a)  Trace  or  draw  a  number  of 
small  triangles  or  hexagons  in 
well  balanced  arrangements 
on  the  paper. 
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(6)  Modify  the  edges,  using  curves, 
circular,  elliptical,  and  spiral. 
These  may  curve  in  or  out  of 
the  shape,  or  alternate  in  the 
hexagon. 

(c)  Trace  or  draw  a  number  of 
small  triangles  or  hexagons. 

(d)  Plan  and  draw  structural  lines, 
and  divisions  for  central  bal- 
ance within  these  shapes,  sing- 
ly or  in  progression  of  sizes. 
Lines  may  go  from  corners  to 
corners,  centers  to  centers;  or 
from  corners  to  centers;  may 
form  triangles  in  hexagons,  or 
hexagons  in  triangles,  or  pro- 
gressions of  the  same  shape. 

Children  should  be  encouraged 
to  find  as  many  structural  varia- 
tions and  ratios  as  possible  within 
a  given  system.  Allow,  each  pupil 
to  select  his  most  interesting 
modification  and  structure. 
25,  26.  Recognition  of  Order.  Na- 
ture. 

(a)  Study,  draw  or  paint  examples 
of  Central  Balance  in  Nature. 
Look  at  snow  crystals  or 
flowers. 

(6)  Observe  the  general  shape,  its 
modifications,  and  propor- 
tions. 

(c)  Observe  the  structural  di- 
visions and  progressions. 

Determine  if  possible  the 
system  on  which  these  are 
based. 

(d)  Observe  important  positions 
and  directions. 

(e)  Observe  the  necessary  details. 
(/)  Build  up  the  pattern  in  the 

manner  of  creative  design. 
(g)  Consider  a  few  good  drawings; 
select  the  best. 


27,  28.  Recognition  of  Order.  Art. 
Study,  draw,  or  paint  examples 
of  Central  Balance  from  works  of 
Art.  Use  Museum  half  tones. 
Follow  directions  given  for  Les- 
sons 25  and  26. 

29,  30.  Creative  Design.  Central 
Balance. 

(a)  Create  another  design  in  Cen- 
tral Balance.  Make  use  of 
any  suggestions  or  knowledge 
gained  through  the  study  and 
practice  in  Lessons  22  and  28. 

(b)  Compare  the  best  results  from 
this  lesson  with  the  best  re- 
sults from  Lesson  22;  select 
the  best  design. 

31.  Creative  Design.    Axial  Bal- 

ance. 

(a)  Plan  the  structural  divisions 
and  modification  of  the  shape 
of  an  equilateral  triangle  or  a 
hexagon  for  Axial  Balance. 

(6)  Paint  spots  in  left  and  right 
balance  within  the  shape  and 
its  divisions. 

(c)  Enrich  the  pattern  and  border 
the  shape  with  lines,  small 
spots  or  dots. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

32,  33.  Structural  Divisions  and 

Modifications.  Axial  Bal- 
ance. 

(a)  Trace  or  draw  a  number  of 
triangles  or  hexagons. 

(6)  Modify  the  edges  of  these, 
using  curves,  circular,  ellip- 
tical, or  spiral,  in  left  or  right 
balance  of  the  vertical  axis  of 
the  shape.  These  may  curve 
in  or  out  of  the  shape. 

(c)  Trace  or  draw  other  shapes. 
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(d)  Plan  and  draw  structural  lines 
and  divisions  for  axial  balance 
in  a  single  series  or  in  a  system 
of  progressions  within  the 
shape. 

(e)  Select  the  best  of  these  draw- 
ings. 

(/)  Find  if  possible  examples  in 
works  of  Art  showing  similar 
divisions  or  modifications. 
Study  the  "compartments" 
in  Persian  and  Gothic  Designs. 
34,  35,  36.  Recognition  of  Order. 
Art. 

(a)  Study,  draw  or  paint  examples 
of  Axial  Balance  from  works 
of  Art.  Use  Museum  half 
tones.  Follow  directions  given 
for  Lessons  25  and  26. 

(6)  Compare  the  results  from  this 
lesson  with  the  results  from 
Lesson  31;  select  the  best. 
37,  38,  39.  Recognition  of  Order. 
Nature. 

(a)  Study,  draw  or  paint  examples 
of  Axial  Balance  from  Nature. 
Look  at  plants,  insects,  ani- 
mals, and  man.  Follow  direc- 
tions given  for  Lessons  25  and 
26. 

40,  41.  Sequence  of  Progression 
in  Axial  Balance  or  Cen- 
tral Balance. 
(a)  Create  a  design  in  either  Cen- 
tral or  Axial  Balance  in  which 
Progression  of  size  or  number 
is  shown,  both  by  the  struc- 
tural divisions  and  modifica- 
tions of  the  outer  shape  or  by 
the  pattern  itself. 

42,43.  Recognition  of  Order.  Na- 
ture. 

(a)  Study  and  draw  examples  of 


Central  or  Axial  Balance  which 
will  show  Progressions  of  size 
and  number.  Look  at  flow- 
ers, leaves,  trees;  study  pic- 
tures in  the  geography  and 
other  text-books.  Follow  di- 
rections given  in  Lessons  25 
and  26. 

44,  45,  46,  47.    Application  of  De- 
sign. 

(a)  Look  over  the  designs  made  by 
pupils  during  this  series. 
•  (b)  Compare  these  with  objects, 
textiles,  pictures. 

(c)  Study  the  possible  applications 
of  the  designs  for  any  purpose. 

(d)  Follow  out  any  suggestions 
for  application  by  adding  the 
necessary  touches  or  by  re- 
drawing the  whole  design. 

(e)  Add  appropriate  lettering. 
(/)  Select  the  best  designs. 

Part  II.    March  to  June. 
30  Lessons. 

REPRESENTATION. 
The  lessons  for  Representation  are 
planned  in  three  series.  The  number- 
ing of  the  exercises  refers  to  the  order 
of  procedure  and  not  to  the  number  of 
lessons.  The  notes  on  Representation 
in  the  front  of  the  Syllabus  should  be 
carefully  read  by  the  teacher.  Mar- 
gins should  be  drawn  on  all  papers  for 
imaginative  drawing.  The  papers  for 
each  series  should  be  numbered  con- 
secutively to  show  the  progress  made. 

SERIES  I. 
Subjects  for  this  series  are  to  be 
chosen   from   the   children's  indoor 
environment  and  are  to  include  people 
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and  visitors  in  the  home,  and  the  ob- 
jects with  which  they  would  naturally 
be  surrounded.  The  teacher  should 
carefully  observe  the  visual  possibili- 
ties of  life  and  color  in  the  neighbor- 
hood so  as  to  be  ready  with  suggestions 
appropriate  to  the  story.  They  should 
tell  a  story  full  of  interesting  details 
about  each  subject  with  specifications 
which  will  appeal  to  the  visual  imagi- 
nation. 

Visual  memory  and  the  power  to 
express  oneself  clearly  will  be  greatly 
strengthened  if  observations  are  made 
in  definite  order,  beginning  with  the 
principal  directions,  proceeding  to  the 
shapes  connected  with  them  and  com- 
ing last  of  all  to  the  details.  It  will 
be  well  to  work  in  zones,  starting  with 
the  most  important  object  and  center 
of  interest,  adding  things  immediately 
associated  with  the  center  of  interest, 
then  the  background  and  foreground 
and  objects  less  closely  associated  with 
the  center  of  interest.  Repetitions 
and  balances  of  direction  emphasized 
in  the  parts  of  the  picture  by  the  ac- 
tions of  people  and  of  animals,  by  the 
lines,  attitudes  and  grouping  of  objects 
will  provide  a  very  simple  way  for 
bringing  the  Principles  of  Design  into 
the  Representation.  In  coloring  try 
to  keep  the  center  of  interest  im- 
portant by  contrasts  of  color  and 
value. 

The  children  should  be  asked  to  look 
out  for  subjects  and  to  bring  them  in 
as  suggestions  for  the  teacher.  They 
should  be  urged  to  make  drawings  at 
home  and  out  of  doors  and  to  bring 
these  also  to  the  teacher  who,  in 
looking  them  over,  should  be  appre- 
ciative, making  suggestions  and  not 
criticisms. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE. 

1.  Imaginative     Drawing.  In- 

troduction. 
Subjects  suggested: 
House  cleaning. 
Baking  day. 
Callers. 

A  music  lesson. 
A  birthday  feast. 

(a)  Tell  the  story;  make  it  as  full 
of  life  and  color  and  as  specific 
as  possible. 

(6)  Express  by  drawing  and  paint- 
ing with  outlines  and  flat 
tones,  the  ideas  which  arise 
in  the  visual  imagination  from 
the  descriptions  given  in  the 
story. 

(c)  Select  those  drawings  which 
best  describe  the  story.  Con- 
sider these  and  select  the  best. 

2.  Directed  Observation. 

Proceed  to  gain  a  better  visual 
knowledge  of  things,  of  their 
shapes,  proportions,  actions,  con- 
structions, truths  of  appearance, 
and  their  relationships  to  other 
things.  Study  also  arrangements 
in  good  compositions  of  line,  space 
and  tone. 

(a)  Study  of  Appearances. 

1.  Discuss  the  Field  of  Vision 
with  its  angle  of  30  degrees. 
Show  by  a  diagram  the 
size  of  the  circles  within 
the  field,  progressing  from 
small  near  the  eye  to  large 
at  a  distance  from  the  eye. 

Study  the  appearances  of 
objects  seen  within  these 
near  and  far  circles  of  dis- 
tance. Show  pictures  to 
illustrate  this  and  experi- 
ment with  the  hand  or  a 
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paper  held  in  front  of  the 
eye  and  moved  from  near 
to  far.  Watch  the  change 
in  the  apparent  size  of 
the  hand  or  paper,  and  the 
change  in  its  surroundings. 

2.  Study  the  Eye  Level  and 
the  Center  of  Vision.  Show 
the  relation  of  other  levels 
above  and  below  this  to 
the  Eye  Level.  Experi- 
ment by  pointing  and  trac- 
ing to  the  parts  of  the 
room  and  by  looking  at 
pictures. 

Study  Vertical  and  Hori- 
zontal Planes. 

3.  Study  objects  on  the  hori- 
zontal plane  at  varying 
distances  above  and  below 
from  the  eye  level  and  at 
various  distances  near  and 
far  from  the  eye.  Experi- 
ment by  pointing  and  trac- 
ing to  the  parts  of  the 
room.  Study  objects 
placed  parallel  in  front  of 
and  to  right  and  left  of  the 
eye.  Observe  the  appar- 
ent radiation  of  the  reced- 
ing edges  towards  the  Cen- 
ter of  Vision. 

4.  Study  Modes  of  Repre- 
sentation in  which  all  the 
objects  are  placed  on  one 
level  as  in  Egyptian  wall 
paintings  and  in  some 
children's  drawings;  also 
those  in  which  one  object 
is  placed  above  the  other 
to  represent  distance  or 
level,  regardless  of  scale  or 
relative  size  and  those  in 
which  scale,  level  and  dis- 


tances are  correctly  shown. 
Observe  that  some  very 
beautiful  drawings  do  not 
concern  themselves  with 
perspective  of  the  effect  of 
distance  on  objects,  but 
only  concern  themselves 
with  the  expression  of  ideas 
and  truths  other  than  those 
of  perspective. 

(b)  Object  Drawing. 

1.  Study  and  draw  in  the 
manner  of  tracing  from 
parts  of  the  room,  wall, 
floor,  window,  or  door. 
Observe  color  and  value. 

Consider   a   few  good 
drawings;  select  the  best. 

2.  Study  and  draw  in  the 
manner  of  tracing  from  a 
table,  a  chair,  or  other 
pieces  of  furniture  placed 
parallel  to  the  eye.  Ob- 
serve color  and  value. 

Consider  a  few;  select 
the  best. 

(c)  Visual  Discrimination. 

1.  Study  the  Proportion  of 
People. 

2.  Study  the  Actions  of 
People,  especially  those  ac- 
tions involved  in  the  story. 
These  actions  may  be  dem- 
onstrated by  different 
children.  The  other  pupils 
should  observe  the  posi- 
tions and  directions,  and 
shapes  of  the  parts  of  the 
body  by  pointing  and  trac- 
ing, during  the  action. 
After  the  action  has  ceased, 
the  children  should  make 
any  records  necessary  to 
fix  in  the  mind  the  knowl- 
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edge  acquired.  Consider 
a  few  good  drawings ;  select 
the  best. 

3.  Study  the  Relative  Sizes 
and  Positions  of  People, 
near  and  far  from  the  eye 
as  they  would  appear  in 
the  various  parts  of  the 
room.  Study  people  be- 
side, behind,  and  in  front 
of  tables,  chairs,  and  other 
pieces  of  furniture.  Look 
at  people  and  at  pictures. 
Make  records  of  these  ob- 
servations. Select  a  few 
good  drawings. 

4.  Study  the  Scale  of  People 
in  relation  to  the  Objects 
in  a  Room.  Observe  the 
scale  of  a  person  and  a 
chair  near  the  eye  and 
compare  with  the  scale  of 
a  person  and  a  chair  at 
the  back  of  a  room.  Study 
from  life  and  look  at  pic- 
tures. Make  records  of 
these  observations.  Con- 
sider a  few;  select  the 
best. 

5.  Study  Clothes,  appropriate 
to  people  in  the  story ;  also 
hangings,  coverings  of 
furniture,  or  other  neces- 
sary details. 

6.  Study  Arrangements  of 
Rooms,  proper  hanging 
and  grouping  of  pictures, 
arrangement  of  curtains, 
furniture  of  good  lines  and 
proportions. 

7.  Study  Animals  and  Birds 
which  might  be  found  in 
the  home. 


(d)  Picture  Study. 

1.  Study  some  good  pictures 
appropriate  to  the  subject 
for  the  grade.  Discuss  the 
story,  the  ideas  expressed, 
impression  or  information 
conveyed.  Find  the  cen- 
ter of  interest,  observe  the 
choice  of  objects,  the 
knowledge  and  choice  of 
color,  value,  shape,  action, 
and  truths  of  appearance. 

2.  Study  for  Structure  and 
Composition.  Find  the 
important  lines  and  direc- 
tions, the  main  positions, 
shapes,  areas,  and  the 
principles  of  order.  Make 
sketches  showing  the  prin- 
cipal directions,  positions, 
or  any  other  records  which 
will  give  a  knowledge  of 
composition. 

3.  Study  the  Picture  for  Tone 
Relations,  appropriate  use, 
and  distribution  of  Values 
and  Color. 

4.  Study  for  Modes  of  Repre- 
sentation. Select  those 
pictures  showing  outlines 
or  flat  tones  of  color,  not 
those  with  effects  of  light 
and  shade. 

Imaginative  Drawing.  Con- 
clusion. 
Subject  suggested  to  be  one  in- 
volving the  knowledge  acquired 
during  the  directed  lessons.  Draw 
and  color  as  in  Lesson  1.  Select 
the  best  of  these  drawings;  com- 
pare with  those  from  Lesson  1. 
Discuss  the  improvements;  select 
the  best  drawing. 
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SERIES  II. 

In  this  series,  the  pupils  may  select 
the  subjects,  taking  them  as  before 
from  interiors,  with  people  busy  with 
the  activities  of  the  home. 

Follow  the  same  general  order  of 
lessons  as  for  Series  I. 

SERIES  III. 

In  this  series  the  subjects  may  be 
chosen  from  the  literature  or  history 
of  the  grade.    If  possible,  let  the  main 


interest  be  centered  about  people  in 
an  interior.  As  the  setting  may  not 
be  local,  or  even  modern,  research 
work  for  lessons  in  directed  observa- 
tion may  be  done  from  pictures. 
Study  those  in  the  geography  or  other 
text-books.  Consult  the  Geographic 
or  other  magazines,  or  sources  which 
will  give  authentic  visual  information 
about  the  subjects  and  settings  re- 
quired. 

Follow  the  same  order  of  lessons 
as  for  Series  I. 
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DRAWING. 
There  are  twenty-five  exercises  in 
this  series;  one  sixty-minute  period 
each  week. 

1.  Letteeing.  Attitude,  Shape. 

(a)  Study  and  draw  position,  di- 
rection, proportion  and  shape 
of  the  Letters  of  the  Alphabet. 

(6)  Arrange  paper  in  proper  bal- 
ance with  well  planned  mar- 
gins.   Draw  these  letters. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  drawings; 
select  the  best. 
2a.    Lettering.  Grouping. 

(a)  Study  grouping  of  letters  to 
form  words. 

(b)  Practice  lettering  the  name  in 
different  sizes;  large  to  small, 
long  to  short.  Arrange  paper 
in  proper  balance  with  well 
planned  margins. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  drawings; 
select  the  best. 

26.    Lettering.  Application. 

(a)  Study  Application  of  Name, 

School  and  Grade  to  drawing 

envelope,   according   to  the 

laws  of  balance. 
(6)  Plan  relation  of  position,  size 

and  length  of  name  in  relation 

to  size  of  envelope. 

(c)  Plan  position,  size  and  group- 
ing of  school  and  grade  with 
the  name.  Letter  the  name, 
school  and  grade  on  the  en- 
velope. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  envelopes; 
select  the  best. 

3.  Tone  Relations:  Values  and 
Intensities. 
Use  white  paper  for  all  color 
lessons. 

(a)  Review  Colors  and  Values. 


(6)  Learn  to  recognize  Standard 
Colors  in  different  values  and 
intensities. 

(c)  Trace  the  stencil  provided  for 
this  grade. 

1.  Paint  the  central  shape 
with  the  standard  color, 
each  row  of  pupils  using  a 
different  color. 

2.  Above  this  center  paint  a 
shape  of  the  same  color 
neutralized  by  adding 
white  (water). 

3.  The  shape  above  this 
should  be  left  white. 

4.  Below  the  central  shape 
paint  a  spot  of  the  same 
color  neutralized  by  add- 
ing black. 

5.  The  lowest  spot  is  painted 
black. 

6.  On  the  left  of  the  center 
paint  a  spot  of  the  same 
color  neutralized  with  gray. 

7.  On  the  right  of  center 
paint  a  spot  of  the  same 
color  neutralized  by  add- 
ing the  complementary 
color.  Try  to  get  the 
same  effect  with  the  com- 
plement as  with  the  gray. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  ex- 
amples of  each  set,  and  select 
the  best. 

4.  Recognition  of  Tone.  Nature. 
(a)  Study  Color,  Value,  Intensity, 
and  Neutrality  in  Nature. 
Find  examples,  if  possible, 
showing  complementary  re- 
lationships. Use  sprays  of 
leaves,  flowers,  berries,  butter- 
flies, insects,  birds,  shells  or 
other  examples  of  beautiful 
color.    Paint  free  brush  with 
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color.  Study  the  placing,  di- 
rections and  changes  of  color 
and  not  the  effects  of  light  and 
shade.  Plan  good  arrange- 
ments. 

(6)  Letter  in  a  vertical  sequence 
the  name,  value,  intensity  or 
neutrality  of  each  color.  List 
in  order  of  value  the  lightest 
at  the  top  and  darkest  at  the 
bottom.  Place  this  in  good 
balance  on  the  page. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  papers; 
select  the  best. 

5.  Recognition  of  Tone.  Nature. 
(a)  Study  Shape  and  Color  in 

Nature. 

(6)  Make  careful  pencil  outline 
drawings  in  the  manner  of 
tracing.  Observe  carefully  the 
positions,  directions,  measures, 
proportions,  and  shapes  of  the 
specimens. 

(c)  Paint  a  scale  of  the  colors. 
Arrange  in  order  of  value  in  a 
vertical  sequence;  group  the 
tones  near  together,  and  place 
where  the  group  will  best  bal- 
ance the  page. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  draw- 
ings; select  the  best. 

6.  Recognition  of  Tone.  Art. 
(a)  Paint  free  brush  or  draw  in 

the  manner  of  tracing,  from 
works  of  Art,  study,  jewelry, 
pottery  or  textiles,  costumes 
or  interiors. 

(6)  List  color,  value,  intensity  or 
neutrality  of  each  color  in 
an  orderly  way.  Make  the 
notes  with  pencil  or  brush. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  papers, 
select  the  best. 


7.  Recognition  of  Tone.  Art. 
(a)  Study  Color,  Value,  Intensity, 

and  Neutrality  of  the  materi- 
als used  in  some  good  example 
of  Architecture  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Observe  the  color 
of  bricks,  stone,  painted 
woods,  trimmings,  blinds,  etc. 
(6)  Count  the  number  of  colors 
seen.  Find  the  lightest,  find 
the  darkest,  find  the  largest 
area  of  color,  find  the  smallest 
area.  Consider  the  relative 
place  and  size  of  the  other 
tones. 

(c)  Plan  and  draw  a  group  of 
shapes  in  balance  on  the  page 
to  show  the  order  of  value  and 
area  of  each  color. 

(d)  Match  the  colors  and  paint 
these  shapes.  Make  a  pencil 
diagram  to  explain  the  scale. 

(e)  Consider  a  few  good  scales; 
select  the  best. 

8.  Space    Relations.  Positions 

and  Directions. 

(a)  Study  the  Field  of  Vision  with 
its  principal  sub-divisions  and 
directions. 

(6)  Draw  three  circles,  place  with- 
in them  the  principal  sub- 
divisions of  the  Field  of  Vi- 
sion. 

1 .  The  Horizontal — dividing 
it  into  upper  and  lower 
fields. 

2.  The  Vertical — dividing  it 
into  left  and  right  fields. 

3.  The  Vertical  and  Horizon- 
tal— dividing  it  into  upper 
and  lower,  left  and  right 
fields. 
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(c)  Draw  a  large  circle,  place 
within  this  the  Vertical  and 
Horizontal  directions  and  the 
directions  of  45  degrees  up 
and  down  to  right  and  left. 

(d)  Place  within  this  the  directions 
of  30  degrees  and  60  degrees 
up  and  down,  to  left  and  right. 

(e)  Letter  the  information. 

(/)  Demonstrate  on  the  board 
other  possible  directions  with- 
in the  Field  of  Vision. 

9.  Space    Relations.  Propor- 

tions and  Shapes. 
(a)  Study  the  relations  of  the  vari- 
ous Shapes  to  the  directions 
and  angles  of  the  Field  of 
Vision. 

1.  Show  the  relation  of  the 
square  and  octagon  to  the 
circle  and  to  the  angles  of 
45  degrees  and  90  degrees. 

2.  Show  the  relation  of  the 
equilateral  triangle  and 
hexagon,  and  of  a  root  3 
rectangle  to  the  circle  and 
to  the  angles  of  30  degrees 
and  60  degrees. 

3.  Show  the  relation  of  the 
pentagon  and  decagon  to 
the  circle. 

(6)  Draw  freehand  octagons  and 
pentagons. 

10.  Creative    Design.  Central 

Balance. 
(a)  Paint  spots  in  Central  Balance 
within  an  Octagon  and  Penta- 
gon or  in  8  and  5  parts  within 
a  Circle.  Build  from  center 
outward  or  from  the  outside 
towards  the  center.  Use  col- 
ors from  a  palette  of  Y,  R,  B, 


with  white  and  black.  Use  a 
sequence  of  regularly  decreas- 
ing values  in  each  design. 

(6)  Enrich  the  patterns  or  border 
the  shapes  with  lines,  smaller 
shapes  and  dots. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

11.  Structural     Divisions  and 

Modifications. 

(a)  Trace  a  number  of  small  Octa- 
gons and  Pentagons  in  sepa- 
rate groups  in  good  balance, 
on  the  paper. 

(6)  Modify  the  edges  using  curves, 
circular,  elliptical  and  spiral, 
curving  in  or  out  of  the  shape 
in  arrangements  suitable  for 
central  balance. 

(c)  Trace  other  groups  of  Octa- 
gons and  Pentagons. 

(d)  Plan  and  draw  structural  lines 
and  divisions  for  central  bal- 
ance in  the  shapes. 

(e)  Plan  and  draw  progressions  of 
sizes  in  central  balance  within 
these  shapes. 

12.  Recognition  of  Order.  Nature. 

(a)  Study,  draw  or  paint  examples 
of  Central  Balance  in  5  or  8 
parts  in  Nature.  Look  at 
flowers,  starfish,  sand  dollars 
and  fruit  sections. 

(b)  Observe  the  numbers,  the  gen- 
eral shape,  its  modifications 
and  proportions. 

(c)  Observe  the  structural  divi- 
sions and  progressions.  Deter- 
mine, if  possible,  the  system 
on  which  these  are  based. 

(d)  Observe  important  positions 
and  directions. 
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(e)  Observe  the  necessary  details. 
(/)  Consider  a  few  good  drawings ; 
select  the  best. 

13.  Recognition  of  Order.  Art. 
(a)  Study  and  draw  examples  of 

Central  Balance  in  works  of 
Art.  Use  the  Museum  half 
tones.  Follow  directions  given 
for  Lessons  22  and  23. 

14.  Creative    Design.  Central 

Balance. 

(a)  Create  another  design  in  Cen- 
tral Balance.  Make  use  of  any 
suggestions  or  knowledge 
gained  through  the  study  and 
practice  in  Lessons  17  to  25. 

(6)  Compare  the  results  from  this 
lesson  with  the  best  results 
from  Lesson  17. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  examples; 
select  the  best. 

15.  16.  Structural  Divisions  and 

Modifications. 

(a)  Trace  and  draw  groups  of 
Octagons  and  Pentagons  as  in 
Lessons  19,  20  and  21. 

(6)  Plan  and  draw  modifications 
of  these  shapes  with  curves, 
circular,  elliptical  and  spiral, 
in  left  and  right  balance  of  the 
vertical  center. 

(c)  Plan  and  draw  structural 
lines  and  divisions  for  axial 
balance  within  these  shapes. 

(d)  Plan  and  draw  progressions  of 
size  in  axial  balance  within 
these  shapes. 

17.  Recognition     of  Order. 
Nature  or  Art. 
(a)  Study  and  draw  examples  of 
Axial  Balance  in  Nature  and 
in  Works  of  Art.    Follow  the 


directions  given  for  Lessons  22 
and  23. 

18,  19.  Sequence  of  Progression 
in  Axial  or  Central  Bal- 
ance. 

(a)  Create  a  design  in  either 
Axial  or  Central  Balance  in 
which  Progression  of  size  or 
number  are  shown,  both  by 
structural  divisions,  modifica- 
tions of  the  outer  shape  and  by 
the  pattern  itself. 

(b)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

20.  Recognition      of  Order. 

Nature  or  Art. 

(a)  Study  and  draw  examples  of 
Central  and  Axial  Balance 
which  will  show  Progression  of 
size  and  number.  Look  at 
flowers,  leaves,  trees,  jewelry, 
embroidery.  Study  pictures 
in  the  geography  and  other 
text  books  for  examples. 

(6)  Follow  directions  given  for 
Lessons  22  and  23. 

21,  22.  Creative  Design. 

(a)  Create  designs  within  or  with- 
out a  definite  shape;  use  com- 
binations of  Central  Axial 
Balance ;  introduce  Progres- 
sion of  size,  number,  attitude, 
length,  interval,  and  if  desired, 
the  Principle  of  Alternation. 
23,  24,  25.    Application  of  Design. 

(a)  Liook  over  the  designs  made 
by  the  pupils  during  this 
series. 

(b)  Compare  these  examples  of 
Pure  Design  with  examples  of 
Applied  Design.  Study  the 
possible  applications  of  the 
former  to  the  latter. 
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(c)  Follow  any  suggestions  for 
application  by  adding  the 
necessary  parts  or  details  or 
by  redrawing  the  entire  design. 

(d)  Letter  with  appropriate  in- 
formation. 

Part  II.    March  to  June. 
15  Lessons. 

REPRESENTATION. 

The  lessons  for  Representation  are 
planned  in  three  series.  The  number- 
ing of  the  exercises  refers  to  the  order 
of  proceedure  and  not  to  the  number 
of  lessons. 

The  notes  on  Representation  in  the 
front  of  the  outline  should  be  carefully 
read  by  the  teacher. 

Margins  should  be  drawn  on  all 
papers  for  imaginative  drawing.  The 
lower  margin  should  be  the  widest. 
The  papers  for  each  series  should  be 
numbered  consecutively  to  show  the 
progress  made. 

SERIES  I. 
Subjects  for  this  series  to  be  chosen 
from  the  pupils'  outdoor  environment 
and  are  to  include  details  of  buildings, 
windows,  doorways  and  gateways. 
The  teacher  should  observe  the  visual 
possibilities  for  life  and  color  in  the 
neighborhood  so  as  to  be  ready  with 
suggestions  appropriate  to  the  story. 
An  excursion  by  the  class  to  some  in- 
teresting doorway  in  the  neighborhood 
would  be  a  most  valuable  aid  to  good 
work. 

The  teacher  should  present  her 
subject  in  the  form  of  a  story  full  of 
interesting  details,  with  specifications 
which  will  appeal  to  the  visual  im- 
agination. 


Visual  memory  and  the  power  to 
express  oneself  clearly  will  be  greatly 
strengthened  if  all  observations  are 
made  in  a  definite  order,  beginning 
with  the  principal  directions,  proceed- 
ing to  the  shapes  connected  with  them 
and  coming  last  of  all  to  the  details. 
It  will  be  well  to  work  in  zones,  start- 
ing with  the  most  important  object 
and  center  of  interest,  then  the  back- 
ground and  foreground  and  objects 
less  closely  associated  with  the  center 
of  interest.  Try  to  make  the  sizes 
right  according  to  the  relative  dis- 
tances. Repetition  and  balance  of 
direction  emphasized  in  the  parts  of 
the  picture  by  the  actions  of  people 
and  animals,  by  the  lines,  attitudes 
and  grouping  of  objects  will  provide 
a  simple  way  of  bringing  the  principles 
of  Design  into  the  Representation.  In 
coloring  try  to  keep  the  center  of 
interest  important  by  contrasts  of 
color  and  value. 

The  pupils  should  be  asked  to  look 
out  for  subjects  and  to  bring  them  in 
as  suggestions  for  the  teacher.  They 
should  be  urged  to  make  drawings  at 
home  and  out-of-doors  and  to  bring 
these  also  to  the  teacher  who,  looking 
them  over,  should  be  appreciative, 
making  suggestions  not  criticisms. 

ORDER   OF  PROCEEDURE. 

1.  Imaginative  Drawing.  Intro- 
duction. 

Subj  ects  suggested :  ' ■  Callers  at 
the  Door";  "  Sweeping  the 
Steps";  "APedlerattheDoor"; 
"A  Party  on  the  Front  Lawn"; 
or  any  others  which  will  involve 
the  drawing  of  a  doorway  with 
people. 
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(a)  Tell  the  story,  make  it  as  full 
of  life  and  color  and  as  spe- 
cific as  possible. 

(6)  Express  by  drawing  and  paint- 
ing with  outlines  and  flat 
tones  the  ideas  which  arise  in 
the  visual  imagination  from 
the  description  given  in  the 
story. 

(c)  Select  those  drawings  which 
best  describe  the  story.  Con- 
sider these;  select  the  best. 

2.  Directed  Observation. 
(a)  Study  of  Appearances. 

1.  Discuss  the  Field  of  Vision 
with  its  angle  of  30  degrees. 
Show  by  a  diagram  the 
size  of  the  circles  within 
the  field,  progressing  from 
small,  near  the  eye,  to 
large  at  a  distance  from 
the  eye.  Study  appear- 
ances of  objects  seen  with- 
in these  near  and  far 
circles.  Show  pictures  to 
illustrate  this,  and  experi- 
ment by  moving  the  hand 
or  the  paper,  from  directly 
in  front  of  the  eye  to  dis- 
tances away  from  the  eye. 
Watch  the  change  in  the 
size  of  the  paper  and  in  the 
appearance  of  the  sur- 
roundings. 

2.  Study  the  Eye  Level  and 
the  Center  of  Vision;  show 
the  relation  of  other  levels 
above  and  below  the  eye 
level ;  experiment  by  point- 
ing and  tracing  to  parts  of 
the  room  or  at  objects 
seen  from  the  window,  and 
by  looking  at  pictures. 


3.  Study  Vertical  and  Hori- 
zontal Planes.  Observe 
objects  on  the  horizontal 
plane  at  varying  distances 
above  and  below  the  eye 
level,  and  at  various  dis- 
tances near  to  and  far 
from  the  eye.  Experiment 
by  pointing  and  tracing  to 
parts  of  the  room  or  to 
buildings  seen  from  the 
windows.  Study  objects 
placed  parallel  in  front  of 
and  to  right  and  left  of  the 
eye.  Observe  the  appar- 
ent radiation  of  the  reced- 
ing edges  towards  the  Cen- 
ter of  Vision.  Experiment 
by  tracing  from  objects 
and  by  looking  at  pictures. 

4.  Study  Modes  of  Represen- 
tation in  which  all  the  ob- 
jects are  placed  on  one 
level  as  in  Egyptian  wall 
paintings  and  in  some 
children's  drawings;  also 
those  in  which  one  object 
is  placed  above  the  other 
to  represent  Distance  and 
Level,  regardless  of  rela- 
tive size  and  scale,  and 
those  where  scale,  relative 
size,  level  and  distance  are 
correctly  shown.  Observe 
that  many  drawings  with- 
out Perspective  are  very 
beautiful  and  full  of  truth 
and  express  clearly  and  ap- 
propriately the  ideas  which 
the  artist  wished  to  convey. 

(b)  Object  Drawing. 

1.  Study  and  draw  in  the 
manner  of  tracing  from 
doorways.      Study  the 
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shape,  proportions  and 
construction  of  the  parts, 
the  details  and  the  value 
and  color. 

2.  Study  and  draw  in  the 
manner  of  tracing  from 
open  doors. 

3.  Study  and  draw  Colonial 
doorways. 

(c)  Visual  Discrimination. 

1.  Study  the  Proportions  of 
People. 

2.  Study  the  Actions  of  Peo- 
ple, especially  those  ac- 
tions involved  in  the  story. 
These  may  be  demon- 
strated by  pupils.  The 
other  pupils  should  study 
the  positions,  directions, 
and  shapes  of  the  parts  of 
the  body  during  the  ac- 
tions, by  pointing  and 
tracing.  After  the  action 
has  ceased  records  should 
be  made  of  it  on  paper. 
Consider  a  few  good  papers; 
select  the  best. 

3.  Study  the  Relative  Sizes 
and  Positions  of  People, 
near  and  far  from  the  eye, 
in  front  of,  beside  and  be- 
hind other  people  or  ob- 
jects. Look  at  people  and 
at  pictures;  make  records 
of  these  observations. 

4.  Study  the  Scale  of  People 
in  relation  to  doors  and 
doorways  or  other  objects 
in  the  story.  Observe  the 
scale  of  a  person  in  a  door- 
way near  the  eye,  to  the 
scale  of  a  person  near  a 
doorway  in  the  distance. 
Make  records  of  these  ob- 


servations. Consider  a 
few  good  drawings;  select 
the  best. 

5.  Study  and  draw  Groups  of 
People  near  and  far  from 
the  eye.  Consider  a  few 
good  drawings;  select  the 
best. 

6.  Study  Clothes  appropriate 
for  the  people  in  the  story. 

7.  Study  and  draw  Animals 
or  Birds  that  may  be  in- 
troduced into  the  story. 

8.  Study  any  other  details 
necessary  for  the  story. 

9.  Study  good  arrangements 
of  doorways  and  yards. 

(d)  Picture  Study. 

1.  Study  some  good  picture. 
Discuss  the  story,  the  ideas 
expressed,  the  impression 
or  information  conveyed 
by  the  picture.  Find  the 
center  of  interest,  observe 
the  choice  of  objects,  the 
knowledge  and  choice  of 
color,  value,  shape,  action 
and  truth  of  appearance 
shown. 

2.  Study  for  Structure  and 
Composition.  Find  the 
important  lines  and  di- 
rections, the  main  posi- 
tions, shapes,  areas  and 
the  principles  of  Order. 
Make  sketches  showing 
the  principal  directions, 
positions,  shapes.  Make 
any  other  records  which 
will  give  knowledge  of 
composition. 

3.  Study  for  Tone  Relations, 
appropriate  use  and  dis- 
tribution of  value  or  color. 
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4.  Study  for  Modes  of  Repre- 
sentation. Select  those 
pictures  showing  outlines 
and  flat  tones,  not  those 
with  effects  of  light  and 
shade.  Make  records  from 
these  operations. 
3.  Imaginative  Drawing.  Con- 
clusion. 

Subject  suggested  to  be  one  involv- 
ing the  knowledge  acquired  during  the 
directed  lessons  of  this  series.  Draw 
and  color  as  in  Lesson  1.  Compare 
with  Lesson  1.  Discuss  the  improve- 
ments; select  the  best  drawing. 

SERIES  II. 
In  this  series  the  pupils  may  select 
the  subjects,  taking  them  as  before 
from  doorways  and  the  relations  of 


people  to  doorways.  Follow  the 
same  general  order  of  lessons  as  for 
Series  I. 

SERIES  III. 

In  this  series  the  subjects  may  be 
chosen  from  the  literature  or  history 
of  the  grade.  If  possible  let  the  main 
interest  be  centered  about  dooiways 
and  people.  As  the  setting  may  not 
be  local  or  even  modern,  research  work 
for  lessons  in  directed  observations 
may  be  done  from  pictures.  Study 
those  in  the  geography,  other  text 
books,  in  the  Geographic  or  other 
magazines  and  from  any  sources  which 
will  give  authentic  visual  information 
about  the  subjects  and  settings  re- 
quired. Follow  the  same  general  order 
of  lessons  as  for  Series  I. 
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DRAWING. 
There  are  twenty-five  exercises  in 
this  series;  one  sixty-minute  period 
each  week. 

1.  Lettering.    Attitude.  Shape. 
(a)  Study  and  draw  position,  di- 
rection, proportion  and  shape 
of  the  Letters  of  the  Alphabet. 

(6)  Arrange  paper  in  proper  bal- 
ance with  well  planned  mar- 
gins.   Draw  these  letters. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  drawings; 
select  the  best. 

2.  Lettering.  Grouping. 

(a)  Study  Grouping  of  Letters  to 

form  Words. 
(6)  Practice  lettering  the  name  in 

different  sizes;  large  to  small, 

long  to  short, 
(c)  Consider  a  few  good  drawings; 

select  the  best. 

3.  Lettering.  Application. 

(a)  Study  application  of  Name, 
School  and  Grade  to  Envelope, 
according  to  the  Laws  of 
Balance. 

(6)  Plan  relation  of  position,  size 
and  length  of  name  in  relation 
to  size  of  envelope. 

(c)  Plan  position,  size  and  group- 
ing of  school  and  grade  with 
the  name.  Letter  the  name, 
school  and  grade  on  the  envel- 
ope. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  envelopes ; 
select  the  best. 

4.  Tone  Relations.  Complemen- 
taries. 

Use  white  paper  for  all  color 
lessons. 

Learn  to  appreciate  mix- 
t  u  r  e  s  of  Complementary 
Colors. 


(a)  Trace  a  stencil  of  five  shapes 
in  a  horizontal  row. 

(b)  Color  the  two  end  shapes  with 
a  set  of  complementary  colors 
adjusted  to  the  same  value. 
Each  row  of  pupils  using  a 
different  set. 

(c)  Paint  in  central  shape  a  neu- 
tral gray  made  by  mixing  the 
two  complementaries. 

(d)  At  right  and  left  of  center 
paint  shapes  in  one  half  neu- 
tral intensity,  made  by  mixing 
the  two  complements.  Select 
the  best  from  each  set. 

5.  Recognition  of  Tone.  Nature. 

(a)  Study  Color,  Value,  Intensity 
and  Neutrality  in  Nature. 
Find  examples  showing  com- 
plementary relationships.  Use 
sprays  of  leaves,  flowers,  fruits, 
insects,  birds,  shells  or  other 
examples  of  beautiful  color. 

(b)  Paint  free  brush  with  color. 
Study  the  placing,  directions 
and  changes  of  color,  not  the 
effects  of  light  and  shade. 
Plan  good  arrangements. 

(c)  Letter  in  vertical  sequence  the 
name,  value,  intensity  or  neu- 
trality of  each  color.  List  in 
order  of  value  with  lightest  at 
the  top  and  darkest  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale.  Place 
this  in  good  balance  on  the 
page. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  papers; 
select  the  best. 

6  and  7.  Recognition  of  Tone. 
Nature. 
(a)  Study  Shape  and  Color  in 
Nature. 
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(b)  Make  careful  pencil  outline 
drawings  in  the  manner  of 
tracing.  Observe  carefully  the 
positions,  directions,  meas- 
ures, proportions  and  shapes 
of  the  specimen. 

(c)  Paint  a  scale  of  the  colors 
shown.  Arrange  in  order  of 
value,  in  a  vertical  sequence, 
group  the  tones  near  together. 
Place  scale  where  it  will  best 
balance  the  page. 

(d)  Consider  a  few  good  results; 
select  the  best. 

8.  Recognition  of  Tone.  Art. 

(a)  Paint  free  brush  or  draw  in  the 
manner  of  tracing,  from  Works 
of  Art.  Study  jewelry,  pot- 
tery, textiles,  costumes  or  in- 
teriors. 

(b)  List  color,  value,  intensity  or 
neutrality  in  an  orderly  way. 
Make  the  notes  with  pencil  or 
brush. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  drawings; 
select  the  best. 

9.  Recognition   of   Tone.  Art. 

Nature. 

(a)  Make  a  color  scale  from  things 
seen  from  the  window  of  the 
school  room.  Study  the  color, 
value,  intensity  and  neutrality 
of  brick,  stone,  wood,  or  other 
building  materials;  of  sky, 
trees,  grass,  earth. 

(b)  Count  the  number  of  colors 
seen.  Find  the  lightest,  find 
the  darkest;  find  the  largest 
area  of  color,  find  the  smallest ; 
consider  the  relative  place  and 
size  of  the  other  tones. 

(c)  Plan  and  draw  a  group  of 
shapes  to  show  the  number, 
order  and  size  of  these  tones. 


(d)  Match  the  colors  and  paint 
the  shapes. 

(e)  Make  a  pencil  diagram  to  ex- 
plain the  scale. 

(/)  Consider  a  few  good  scales; 
select  the  best. 
10.  Space  Relations.  Proportions, 
Directions,  Shapes. 

(a)  Study  the  Field  of  Vision  with 
its  principal  sub-divisions  and 
directions. 

(6)  Draw  three  circles,  place 
within  them  the  principal  sub- 
divisions of  the  Field  of  Vision. 

1.  The  Horizontal, — dividing 
it  into  upper  and  lower 
fields. 

2.  The  Vertical, — dividing  it: 
into  left  and  right  fields. 

3.  Both  Vertical  and  Horizon- 
tal, dividing  it  into  upper 
and  lower  right ;  and  upper 
and  lower  left  fields. 

(c)  Draw  a  large  circle,  place 
within  this  the  Vertical  and 
Horizontal  directions  and 
those  of  45  degrees  up  and 
down  to  right  and  up  and 
down  to  left. 

(d)  Demonstrate  on  the  black- 
board other  possible  directions 
within  the  Field  of  Vision. 

(e)  Study  and  draw  the  relation 
of  the  various  shapes  to  the 
Field  of  Vision. 

Draw    five    circles,  place 
within  these, — 

1.  The  Square. 

2.  The  Octagon. 

3.  The  Equilateral  Triangle. 

4.  The  Hexagon. 

5.  The  Root  3  rectangle. 

6.  The  Pentagon. 
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(/)  Letter  the  necessary  informa- 
tion. 

(g)  Consider  a  few  good  drawings; 
select  the  best. 
1,  12.  Space  Relations.  Propor- 

TION. 

(a)  Study  and  draw  the  Root 
Rectangles  one  to  five.  Use 
compasses. 

1.  Draw  a  square  with  one 
diagonal;  this  is  root  1. 

2.  With  diagonal  as  radius 
and  one  end  of  the  diagonal 
as  center,  describe  an  arc. 

3.  Extend  the  side  of  the 
square  until  it  meets  the 
arc ;  this  is  the  base  of  the 
root  2  rectangle;  complete 
the  rectangle. 

4.  Draw  the  diameter  of  the 
root  2  rectangle;  proceed 
as  for  root  2. 

5.  6.  Proceed  as  above  to  ob- 

tain roots  4  and  5. 
(6)  Draw  Root  Rectangles  with 
their  Reciprocals. 

1.  Draw  any  root  rectangle; 
draw  its  diagonal. 

2.  From  another  corner  draw 
a  line  at  right  angles  to  the 
diagonal;  continue  this  to 
a  side  of  the  rectangle. 

3.  Through  the  point  where 
line  meets  the  side  of  the 
rectangle  erect  a  line  per- 

,  pendicular  to  the  side  of 
the  rectangle.    This  will 
mark  off  a  shape  similar 
to  the  whole  shape.  This 
shape  is  called  the  recip- 
rocal of  the  rectangle. 
S,  14.  Space  Relations.  Webs. 
(a)  Draw  a  6-inch  square  near  the 
top  of  a  9  by  12  paper;  con- 


struct from  this  a  root  3 
rectangle. 

(b)  Divide  this  rectangle  by  diag- 
onals and  diameters  into  four 
smaller  root  3  rectangles. 

(c)  Continue  once  more  to  divide 
the  smaller  rectangles.  This 
will  give  a  web  composed  of 
equilateral  triangles,  of  hexa- 
gons or  of  root  3  rectangles. 

(d)  On  another  paper  construct 
a  square  web. 

(e)  On  another  paper  construct  a 
web  from  any  other  root 
rectangle. 

(/)  Letter  these   papers.  Save 
them  for  other  lessons. 
15,  16.  Creative  Design.  Repeti- 
tion in  a  Field. 

(a)  Plan  and  paint  a  free  brush  de- 
sign on  any  of  the  webs  made 
in  lesson  14.  Use  two  sets  of 
complementary  colors;  Y  and 
V,  RO  and  GB  with  black  or 
white.  In  mixing  colors  fol- 
low carefully  the  instructions 
given  in  the  front  of  the  out- 
line. 

(6)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 
17, 18.  Recognition  of  Order.  Art. 

(a)  Study  and  draw  examples  of 
Repetition  in  a  Field  from 
Works  of  Art.  Use  Museum 
half  tones. 

(b)  Observe  the  directions  on 
which  the  repeat  is  planned; 
observe  the  shape  on  which  it 
is  planned. 

(c)  Observe  the  principal  direc- 
tions and  numbers  of  the  parts 
of  the  pattern,  and  the  general 
shapes  of  the  parts.  These 
may  be  reduced  to  a  very 
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simple  system  of  parallel,  ra- 
diating or  opposing  lines  and 
to  a  series  of  related  shapes. 

(d)  Observe  the  necessary  modi- 
fications and  details. 

(e)  Consider  a#few  good  papers; 
select  the  best. 

19,  20.  Creative  Design.  Repeti- 
tion in  a  Field. 

(a)  Plan  an  Ogee  Pattern  on  any 
web;  make  the  ogees  good 
size. 

(b)  Paint  a  free  brush  repetition 
in  the  ogee,  using  the  prin- 
ciple of  progression  of  number, 
size,  length  or  interval.  Use 
two  sets  of  complementary 
colors  with  white  or  black. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 

21  and  22.    Recognition  of  Order. 
Art. 

(a)  Study  and  draw  examples  of 
the  Ogee  Pattern  in  works  of 
Art.  Use  Museum  half  tones. 
Analyze  for  the  web ;  for  struc- 
tural divisions  and  directions; 
for  shapes;  for  principles  of 
alternation,  progression,  and 
balance. 

(b)  Consider  a  few  good  patterns; 
select  the  best. 

23  and  24.  Creative  Design. 

Repetition  with  Central  Bal- 
ance and  Alternation. 

(a)  Plan  an  Ogee  Pattern ;  modify 
the  shape. 

(b)  Paint  a  free  brush  pattern  us- 
ing the  principle  of  alterna- 
tion in  attitude  or  number, 
size,  color,  or  value,  and  the 
principle  of  central  balance  in 
some  of  the  parts. 

(c)  Consider  a  few  good  designs; 
select  the  best. 


25.  Application  of  Design. 

(a)  Look  over  the  designs  made  by 
the  pupils  during  this  series. 

(b)  Compare  them  with  textiles, 
wall  papers,  and  other  materials 
on  which  all-over  patterns  ares 
used.  Follow  any  suggestions^ 
for  application  by  adding  the 
necessary  details  and  lettering. 

(c)  Select  the  best  designs. 

Part  II.    March  to  June. 
15  Lessons. 

REPRESENTATION. 

The  lessons  for  Representation  are 
planned  in  three  series.  The  number- 
ing of  the  exercises  refers  to  the  order 
of  procedure,  and  not  to  the  number 
of  lessons.  The  notes  on  representa- 
tion in  the  front  of  the  outline  should 
be  carefully  read  by  the  teacher. 

Margins  should  be  drawn  on  all 
papers  for  imaginative  drawing.  The 
lower  margin  should  be  the  widest. 

Papers  for  each  series  should  be 
numbered  consecutively,  to  show  the 
progress  made. 

SERIES  I. 
Subjects  for  this  series  are  to  be 
chosen  from  the  pupils'  environment. 
Fine  examples  of  architecture  in  the 
neighborhood  are  to  be  the  main  ob- 
jects of  interest.  People,  animals,  in- 
cidents of  life,  familiar  scenes  in  con- 
nection with  the  buildings  chosen,  are 
to  add  interest  and  color  to  the  story. 
The  teacher  should  observe  the  visual 
possibilities  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
be  ready  with  all  kinds  of  appropriate 
suggestions.  An  excursion  by  the 
class  to  some  interesting  building  in 
the  vicinity  would  be  a  most  valuable 
aid  to  good  work. 
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The  subject  should  be  presented  in 
the  form  of  a  story,  full  of  interesting 
details  with  specifications  which  will 
appeal  to  the  visual  imagination. 

The  pupils  should  be  asked  to  look 
out  for  subjects  and  to  bring  them  in 
as  suggestions  for  the  teacher.  They 
should  be  urged  to  make  drawings  at 
home  and  out  of  doors  and  to  bring 
these  also  to  the  teacher,  who,  looking 
them  over,  should  be  appreciative, 
making  suggestions,  not  criticisms. 

Visual  memory  and  the  power  to  ex- 
press oneself  clearly  will  be  greatly 
strengthened  if  observations  are  made 
in  definite  order,  beginning  with  the 
principal  directions,  proceeding  to  the 
shapes  connected  with  them  and  com- 
ing last  of  all  to  the  details.  It  will  be 
well  to  work  in  zones,  starting  with  the 
most  important  object  or  center  of 
interest,  adding  things  immediately 
associated  with  the  center  of  interest, 
then  the  background  and  foreground 
and  objects  less  closely  associated  with 
the  center  of  interest.  Try  to  make 
the  sizes  right  according  to  the  relative 
distances.  Repetition  and  balance  of 
directions  emphasized  in  the  parts  of 
the  picture  by  the  actions  of  people  and 
animals,  by  the  lines,  attitudes  and 
grouping  of  objects,  will  provide  a  very 
simple  way  for  bringing  the  Principles 
of  Design  into  the  Representation.  In 
coloring  try  to  keep  the  center  of  inter- 
est important  by  contrasts  of  colors 
and  values. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE. 
1.  Imaginative  Drawing.  Intro- 
duction. 

Subjects  suggested  are  to  deai 
with  a  beautiful  building  in  the 
neighborhood,  groups  of  people,  I 


and  objects  appropriate  to  the 
environment  and  to  the  story. 

(a)  Tell  the  story,  make  it  as  full 
of  life  and  color,  and  as  spe- 
cific as  possible. 

(b)  Express  by  drawing  and  paint- 
ing with  outlines  and  flat- 
tones,  the  ideas  which  arise  in 
the  visual  imagination  from  the 
description  given  in  the  story. 

(c)  Select  those  drawings  which 
best  describe  the  story.  Con- 
sider these;  select  the  best. 

2.  Directed  Observation. 
(a)  Study  of  Appearances. 

1 .  Discuss  the  Field  of  Vision 
with  its  angle  of  30  de- 
grees. Show  by  a  diagram 
the  size  of  circles  within 
the  field,  progressing  from 
small  near  the  eye  to  large 
at  a  distance  from  the  eye. 
Study  appearance  of  ob- 
jects seen  within  these 
near  and  far  circles.  Show 
pictures  to  illustrate  this. 
Experiment  by  moving  the 
hand  or  the  paper  from  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  eye 
to  a  distance  away  from 
the  eye.  Watch  the 
change  in  the  size  of  the 
hand  or  paper,  and  in  the 
appearance  of  the  sur- 
roundings. 

2.  Study  the  Eye  level  and 
the  Center  of  Vision. 
Show  the  relation  of  other 
levels,  above  and  below,  to 
the  eye  level.  Experiment 
by  pointing  and  tracing  to 
the  parts  of  buildings  seen 
from  the  windows  or  in 
pictures. 
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3.  Study  Vertical  and  Hori- 
zontal Planes.  Observe 
objects  on  the  horizontal 
plane  at  varying  distances 
above  and  below  the  eye 
level  and  at  various  dis- 
tances near  to  and  far  from 
the  eye.  Experiment  by 
pointing  and  tracing. 

Study  objects  placed 
parallel  to,  in  front  of,  to 
right  and  to  left  of  the  eye. 
Observe  the  apparent  radi- 
ation of  the  receding  edges 
towards  the  Center  of 
Vision.  Experiment  by 
pointing  and  tracing  to 
buildings  and  objects. 

4.  Study  Modes  of  Represen- 
tation in  which  all  the 
objects  are  placed  on  one 
level,  as  in  Egyptian  wall 
paintings;  also  those  in 
which  one  object  is  placed 
above  another  to  represent 
different  distances  and 
levels,  but  without  regard 
to  size  or  scale,  and  those 
where  size,  level  and  dis- 
tance are  correctly  shown. 
Observe  the  beauty  of 
many  drawings  in  which 
true  perspective  is  not 
shown.  These  may  be  full 
of  truth ,  and  express  clearly 
and  appropriately  the  idea 
which  the  artist  wishes  to 
convey. 

(b)  Object  drawing. 

1.  Study  and  draw  in  the 
manner  of  tracing  from  any 
beautiful  building  in  the 
neighborhood.  Observe 
the  general  shape,  propor- 


tions, construction  and 
design  of  the  whole  and  the 
parts.  Observe  the  values 
and  the  colors. 

Consider  a  few  good 
drawings;  select  the  best. 
2.  Draw  details  of  the  parts, 
or  of  interesting  features. 
Observe  construction  and 
the  Principles  of  Order 
shown. 

(c)  Visual  Discrimination. 

1.  Study  the  Proportions  and 
Actions  of  People  involved 
in  the  story.  These  ac- 
tions may  be  demonstrated 
by  a  few  pupils,  while  the 
others  observe  the  posi- 
tions, directions,  and 
shapes  of  the  parts  of  the 
body  during  the  action. 
After  the  actions  have 
ceased,  records  of  them 
should  be  made  on  the 
paper.  .  Consider  a  few 
good  drawings;  select  the 
best. 

2.  Study  the  Relative  Sizes 
and  positions  of  People 
near  and  far  from  the.  eye, 
beside,  in  front,  and  behind 
other  people  or  objects. 
Look  at  people  and  at 
pictures.  Make  records 
of  these  observations.  Con- 
sider a  few;  select  the  best. 

3.  Study  Groups  of  People 
near  and  far  from  the 
eye. 

4.  Study  the  Scale  of  People 
in  relation  to  a  building, 
near  and  far  from  it.  Make 
records  of  these  observa- 
tions. 
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5.  Study  and  draw  Animals 
that  may  be  introduced 
into  the  story. 

6.  Study  and  draw  Trees  and 
other  material  objects  that 
may  be  used  in  the  story. 

7.  Study  examples  of  beauti- 
ful Buildings.  Look  at 
photographs. 

(d)  Picture  Study. 

1.  Study  some  good  picture. 
Discuss  the  story,  the  idea 
expressed,  the  impression 
received  or  information 
conveyed  by  the  picture. 
Find  the  Center  of  Interest ; 
observe  the  choice  of  ob- 
jects, the  knowledge  and 
choice  of  color,  value,  shape 
action  and  of  truth  of 
appearance. 

2.  Study  for  Structure  and 
Composition.  Find  the 
important  lines  and  direc- 
tions, the  main  positions, 
shapes  and  areas.  Observe 
the  Principles  of  Order 
shown.  Make  sketches 
showing  the  principal  di- 
rections, positions,  shapes. 
Make  any  other  records 
which  will  give  a  knowl- 
edge of  composition. 

3.  Study  for  Tone  Relations, 
appropriate  use  and  dis- 
tribution of  value  and 
color. 

4.  Study  for  Modes  of  Repre- 
sentation. Select  those  pic- 


tures showing  outlines  and 
flat  tones,  not  those  with 
effects  of  light  and  shade. 
Make  records  from  these 
observations. 
3.  Imaginative  Drawing.  Con- 
clusion. 

Subjects  suggested  to  be  similar  to 
that  in  Lesson  1 . 

Draw  and  color  as  in  Lesson  1. 

Discuss  the  improvements.  Select 
the  best  drawing. 

SERIES  II. 

In  this  series  the  pupils  may  select 
the  subjects,  taking  them  as  before 
from  a  building  in  the  neighborhood. 

Follow  the  same  general  order  of 
lessons  as  for  Series  I. 

SERIES  III. 
In  this  series  the  subjects  may  be 
chosen  from  the  literature,  history,  or 
geography  of  the  grade.  If  possible, 
let  the  main  interest  center  about  a 
building.  As  the  setting  may  not 
be  local  or  even  modern,  research  work 
for  lessons  in  directed  observations 
may  be  done  from  pictures.  Study  the 
pictures  in  the  geography  and  other 
text  books  in  the  Geographic  or  other 
magazines,  and  from  sources  which 
will  give  authentic  visual  information 
about  the  subject,  objects,  and  settings 
required. 

Follow  the  same  general  order  of 
lessons  as  for  Series  I. 
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CARDBOARD  CONSTRUCTION. 

Two  one-hour  lessons  a  week  are 
allowed  for  this  work. 

Aims. 

1 .  To  acquaint  the  pupils  with  plain 
lettering  and  the  simplest  con- 
ventions of  the  working  drawing. 

2.  To  develop  some  accuracy  in  the 
use  of  the  pencil,  rule,  triangle, 
compasses  and  scissors. 

3.  To  lead  to  the  appreciation  of  a 
few  fundamental  principles  of 
construction  applicable  to  sheet 
metal  and  wood. 

4.  To  inculcate  good  ideas  of  simple 
design  in  (a)  borders,  (b)  contours, 
(c)  space  division. 

5.  To  develop  individual  initiative, 
especially  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  year. 

6.  To  promote  co-operative  effort. 
Means. 

1.  Lettering  on  drawings  and  on 
finished  problems. 

2.  Making  simple  working  draw- 
ings. 

3.  Constructing  simple  geometric 
figures,  boxes,  trays,  furniture 
and  mechanical  devices. 

4.  (a)  Decorating  with  simple 
borders,  (b)  cutting  templets  for 
modification  of  rectangles  and 
parts  of  furniture,  (c)  placing 
pictures  on  mounts. 

5.  Deciding  questions  of  size,  pro- 
portions, contour  and  decoration 
in  some  of  the  later  problems. 

6.  Working  in  groups  on  different 
objects  of  a  set,  and  on  different 
parts  of  one  object. 

Minimum  Requirements. 
To  letter  one's  own  name  well. 


To  measure  and  lay  off  with  rule 
graduated  to  eighths  of  an  inch. 

To  use  scissors,  compasses  and  tri- 
angles correctly. 

To  draw  and  dimension  correctly  a 
rectangle,  a  circle,  a  hexagon,  and 
a  few  developments. 

To  construct  from  such  drawings 
articles  of  familiar  use. 

To  apply  one  border  and  to  cut  and 
use  one  acceptable  templet. 

To  assist  in  working  out  a  group 
project. 

To  construct  a  mechanical  device,  in- 
dividually or  in  a  group. 

General  Directions. 

1.  Distribution    of  Equipment. 

The  problem  of  prompt  distribution 
and  collection  of  equipment  should 
receive  careful  consideration.  With 
a  little  system  five  minutes  should 
be  ample  time. 

2.  Blackboard  Work. — Each  teacher 
should  have  a  blackboard  rule,  tri- 
angle and  compasses,  which  can  be 
secured  from  the  master.  The  rule, 
if  not  graduated,  should  be  sent  to 
the  manual  training  teacher,  who 
will  properly  mark  it  if  requested. 

In  placing  work  on  the  board, 
draw  roughly  a  rectangle,  the  irreg- 
ular outline  of  which  will  represent 
the  torn  edges  of  the  cardboard. 
Draw  as  you  wish  the  children  to 
draw,  using  the  same  tools  and 
working  to  scale.  Use  all  the  con- 
ventions properly,  and  make  care- 
ful distinction  between  construc- 
tion, extension,  dimension,  folding 
and  cutting  lines.  The  work  on 
the  board  should  generally  precede 
that  of  the  pupils,  in  the  first  half 
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year,  and  follow  rather  than  pre- 
cede in  the  last  half.  Measure- 
ments should  be  properly  placed 
at  once  on  the  drawing.    Be  care- 


ful in  your  conversation  to  use 
accurately  the  nomenclature  of 
the  subject. 


CONVENTIONS  FOR  WORKING   DRAWINGS,  GR.IV-V 

 ■          CONSTRUCTION  LINES 

  OUTLINES  OF  OBJECT 


If 


7X 


-    FOLDING  LINES 
EXTENSION  LINES 
DIMENSION  LINES 


3.  Drawing. — Before  beginning  the 
drawing  of  each  model,  present  the 
finished  object  and  discuss  its  shape 
and  utility  with  a  view  to  creating 
all  possible  interest  in  it. 

Use  the  special  hard  pencils  fur- 
nished for  this  work.  Insist  on  light 
lines  and  short  dashes,  not  dots.  In 
using  the  triangle  to  erect  perpen- 
diculars have  the  inner  edge  placed 
on  the  line  and  the  outer  edge  at 
the  point.  All  lines  should  be 
drawn  longer  than  required  di- 
mensions, and  these  dimensions 
should  then  be  laid  off  on  the  lines. 
Avoid  the  use  of  the  term  measure 
when  lay  off  is  meant.  Impress 
upon  the  pupils  at  the  outset  that 
measurements  are  spaces,  not  lines, 
and  encourage  them  to  use  the 
middle  portion  of  the  rules  instead 
of  the  ends.  Use  special  rules 
provided,  with  blank  ends,  unless 
better  ones  are  available.  (See, 
also,  page  10,  Trybom's  "Card- 
board Construction, "  "Drawing.") 

4.  Lettering. —  Teach  forms  of  let- 
ters by  groups  which  should  be 
placed  on  the  blackboard  as  shown 
on  chart  of  Seldis  and  Stone.  For 


the  first  seven  weeks  at  least  de- 
vote about  fifteen  minutes  of  each 
week  to  lettering.  Throughout  the 
year  insist  upon  careful  lettering, 
plain  capitals  ("upper  case")  only 
to  be  used. 

5.  Cutting. —  Care  is  necessary  at 
first  to  see  that  pupils  hold  the 
scissors  properly,  a  simple  matter 
frequently  overlooked. 

Left-handed  pupils  should  be 
encouraged  to  cut  with  right  hand, 
as  scissors  are  made  "right- 
handed."  In  the  beginning  spe- 
cific directions  should  generally  be 
given  for  the  cutting  of  each  line. 
Have  cardboard  held  in  the  left 
hand  and  cut  on  the  right  side  of 
the  object.  Begin  to  cut  near  the 
joint  of  the  scissors,  making  as 
long  cuts  as  possible,  but  not  clos- 
ing the  scissors.  Cut  past  corners 
where  possible  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  make  sharp  turns.  In  cut- 
ting long  lines  the  hand  should  be 
below  the  cardboard. 

6.  Scoring. — ■  This  should  be  done 
on  every  folding  model.  Using 
the  point  of  the   compasses,  a 
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pocket  knife  or  a  pin  for  the  pur- 
pose, score  on  working  side  and 
bend  so  as  to  leave  drawing  on 
outside.  This  makes  a  desirable 
demand  on  the  pupils  for  careful 
and  neat  drawing. 

7.  Punching. —  Allow  each  child  to 
punch  his  own  work. 

8.  Tying. —  To  get  a  number  of  equal 
lengths  of  twine,  wind  around  book 
and  cut. 

9.  Disposition  of  Completed  Work. 

—  Work  should  be  kept  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  assistant  in  manual 
arts  as  follows : 

1.  A  full  set  of  the  last  model 
made. 

2.  A  full  set  of  the  last  working 
drawing  made. 

3.  One  or  two  specimens  of  each 
model  and  each  drawing  made 
since  the  last  visit  of  the  as- 
sistant. 

4.  Several  examples  of  any  work 
correlating  with  drawing  or 
other  subjects,  outlined  or  orig- 
inal. 

Otherwise  it  is  recommended 
that,  with  the  permission  of  the 
principal,  the  work  be  returned  to 
the  children  soon  after  its  comple- 
tion, but  not  at  the  end  of  the 
lesson  in  which  it  is  completed. 
Methods. 

Much  of  the  value  of  the  training 
and  the  quality  of  the  results  de- 
pends upon  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  teacher.  Not  only 
should  she  be  familiar  with  the 
finished  product  but  with  the 
best  methods  of  producing  it. 
Suggestions  given  under  general 
directions  should  be  carefully 
noted  and  special  attention  given 


to  correct  methods.    In  the  earlier 
lessons  a  certain  amount  of  dicta- 
tion  is  necessary;  care  should  belj 
taken  that  the  dictation  is  en-J 
tirely  clear  and  logical,  and  that 
the  following  is  exact. 
As  soon  as  possible  the  class  should 
be  questioned  concerning  the  work 
at  hand,  and  when  feasible  several 
pupils  sent  to  the  blackboard  to* 
work  out  with  the  help  of  the 
class  the  problems  which  are  toi 
be  done  by  individuals  at  their 
desks,  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher.    This  independence  of 
thought  should  be  guided  toward 
the  original  work  which  is  to 
come  later. 

SEPTEMBER. 

First  Week. 
Triangles.    Read  General  Directions  I 
1,  2,  3,  4,  6  and  10. 
At  top  of  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper  ! 
have  each  pupil  draw  two  light  ! 
guide   lines   about   \   an   inch  i 
apart.    Between  these  lines  each  I 
boy  should  letter  to  the  best  of  J 
his  ability  the  title  of  the  sheet, ; 
using  only  capitals.    Below  this  ' 
have  two  lines  drawn  J  of  an  inch  j 
apart,  and  in  this  space  the  pupil 
should  letter  his  name.    Do  not] 
draw  these  lines  from  edge  to  edge, 
but  only  as  long  as  needed  for 
lettering. 

Have  each  pupil  observe  the  wooden 
triangle,  giving  special  attention 
to  its  right  angle.  Some  of  them, 
will  know  that  this  angle  is  some- 
times called  a  " square  corner." 

Near  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  have 
a  line  drawn  from  edge  to  edge 
and  three  points  laid  off  on  the! 
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line,  the  first  one  1  inch  from  the 
left  edge  of  the  paper,  the  next  4 
inches  from  it  to  the  right,  and 
the  third  4  inches  farther  to  the 
right.  At  the  left  point  have  a 
perpendicular  erected  by  means 
of  the  wooden  triangle.  On  these 
lines  which  form  a  right  angle 
have  2  inches  laid  off  and  the 
triangle  completed.  At  the  cen- 
ter point  have  an  angle  drawn 
smaller  than  a  right  angle  by 
placing  the  " square  corner"  of 
the  wooden  triangle  at  the  point 
but  with  its  lower  edge  extending 
below  the  horizontal  line.  From 
this  angle  lay  off  2  inches  on  each 
adjacent  line  and  complete  the 
triangle.  At  the  right  point  have 
an  angle  drawn  larger  than  a 
right  angle,  using  the  wooden 
triangle  with  its  lower  edge  ex- 
tending above  the  line.  Com- 
plete this  triangle  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  previous  one.  In- 
terest in  right-angled  triangles 
will  be  increased  by  having  the 
pupil  discover  those  to  be  found 
in  the  room. 

Second  Week. 
Mounting  Triangles. 

!  Have  at  least  one  right-angled  tri- 
angle cut  from  cardboard  and 
mounted  on  paper.  If  time  per- 
mits, others  with  varying  lengths 
of  sides  may  be  drawn  and  cut. 
In  mounting  they  may  serve  as 
tents,  roofs  of  houses,  sails .  of 
boats,  etc.,  other  parts  to  be  cut 
from  paper  and  mounted. 
At  the  top  of  the  sheet  just  made, 
have  each  pupil  letter  his  own 
name.    (See  previous  lesson.)  On 


all  following  articles  and  drawings 
have  each  child  letter  his  name 
and  when  instructive  the  name  of 
the  object. 
Lettering. 

Teach  the  first  group  (see  Plate  I.), 
aiming  to  secure  good  verticals 
and  horizontals.  In  teaching  all 
groups  the  letters  should  be  placed 
between  horizontal  lines  as  well  as 
balanced  on  the  verticals. 

Third  Week. 
Rectangles. 

Several  rectangles  should  be  shown 
to  the  class,  each  designed  for  a 
different  purpose,  such  as  book- 
mark, label,  tag,  mount  or  post- 
card. Have  the  class  decide 
which  they  will  make  and  deter- 
mine good  proportions  and  size 
for  the  same.  Working  drawings 
must  be  made  and  used  as  guides 
in  constructing  the  rectangles  of 
cardboard.  No  details  or  decora- 
tion should  be  attempted  on  the 
working  drawings.  Have  several, 
if  not  all  pupils,  work  at  the  black- 
board drawing  rectangles,  and 
correctly  dimensioning  them. 
Class  criticisms  should  follow. 
Afterward  each  pupil  should  make 
his  own  drawing  on  paper.  Aim 
to  secure  accuracy  of  measurement 
and  correctness  of  dimensioning. 

Using  his  own  drawing  as  a  guide, 
have  each  child  construct  his  rec- 
tangle on  bristolboard,  add  de- 
sired modifications  or  decorations 
and  cut  it  out. 
Lettering. 

Teach  the  second  group,  having  it 
drawn  on  a  vertical  line  with  good 
modifications  of  the  basic  "0." 
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OCTOBER. 

Note. —  Page  numbers  in  the  fol- 
lowing directions  refer  to  Trybom's 
"Cardboard  Construction." 

First  Week. 
Circular  Card. 

Before  making  circular  card  ask  each 
child  to  choose  what  his  circle  is  to 
represent,  whether  a  target,  alter- 
nate rings  to  be  filled  in  with 
pencil  or  crayon,  a  mariner's  com- 
pass, a  clock  face  properly  marked 
out  and  lettered,  or  any  other 
article  of  circular  shape. 

Give  each  child  a  sheet  of  drawing 
paper  and  compasses.  Allow  each 
pupil  to  experiment  with  com- 
passes and  to  draw  on  the  paper 
several  circles  of  different  radii; 
then  have  him  decide  upon  the  one 
best  suited  to  his  purpose.  Teach 
correct  way  to  dimension  this 
circle.  In  connection  with  this 
lesson  have  some  blackboard  work 
following  suggestions  made  for 
rectangle. 

Have  constructed  and  cut  from  card- 
board a  card  of  the  size  indicated 
by  the  drawing,  with  lines  and  let- 
tering added  as  previously  decided 
upon.  The  best  method  of  cut- 
ting a  circle  should  be  shown  to 
the  class  and  insisted  upon. 
Lettering.    Teach  the  third  group. 

Second  and  Third  Weeks. 
Hexagonal  Card  and  Star.  (Page  18.) 
Have  working  drawings  of  hexagon 
made  on  paper  and  dimensioned. 
Require  the  pupils  to  make  the 
hexagon  (preferably  at  a  subse- 
quent lesson),  working  from  their 


own  drawings.    For  arrangement 
see  Japanese  exhibit. 
In  connection  with  star,  review  tri-  J 
angles  and  hexagons  by  asking 
pupils  to  recognize  the  various  I 
forms  into  which  the  star  is  j 
divided  by  the  construction  lines. 
Interlacing    triangles   may    be  I 
drawn  on  the  star. 

Lettering.    Teach  the  fourth  group. 

Lettering.   Teach  the  fifth  group. 

Fourth  Week. 

Bookmark.    (Page  26.) 

With   long  edges  horizontal  have  1 
constructed  on  drawing  paper  a 
rectangle  2  inches  by  4  inches,  | 
Have   this   dimensioned.  Show 
how  to  bisect  the  lower  line  with 
compasses.    Using  the  plan  just 
completed  have  the  rectangle  laid  I 
out  on  wrapping  paper  and  cut  1 
out.    Have  the  two  upper  corners  I 
folded  to  central  point  on  the  lower 
edge,  and  folds  creased  very  hard. 
Holes  should  be  punched  in  these  1 
corners  for  tying  them  together. 
Teach  the  bow  and  square  knots.  ! 
A  piece  of  stout  cord  is  useful  for 
illustration.    Or,  the  corners  may  0 
be  pasted  together  with  a  small  I 
seal. 

Lettering. 
Teach  the  sixth  group  and  spacing.  ' 
Notice  that  horizontal  divisions 
should  be  about  two  fifths  down  I 
from  upper  guide  line. 

NOVEMBER. 
First  Week. 

Test. 

Have  pupils  letter  a  sheet,  draw  and 
dimension  a  rectangle  of  given 
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dimensions.  Spend  second  period 
on  corrections. 

Second  Week. 

Envelope. 

(See    "War   Time  Occupations," 

pages  18-21.) 
Have  no  working  drawings  made  by 

pupils  but  have  them  work  from 

drawing  placed  on  blackboard  by 

the  teacher. 
Emphasize  the  use  of  the  triangle  in 

construction.    Call  attention  to 

the  small  rectangles  which  make 

up  the  envelope. 
Lettering. 
Teach  the  seventh  group.  Notice 

that  horizontal  divisions  should  be 

about  two  fifths  up  from  lower 

guide  line. 

Third  Week. 
"Tangram"  or  "T  Puzzle." 

(See  "War  Time  Occupations," 
pages  21-23.) 

Have  no  working  drawing  made  by 
pupils  but  have  them  work  from 
drawing  placed  on  blackboard  by 
the  teacher. 

"T"  may  be  constructed  as  here 
shown  and  used  as  a  guide  post  in 
connection  with  a  project. 
Lettering. 

Give  the  following  sentence  as  ex- 
amination in  lettering: — "The 
quick  brown  fox  jumps  over  the 
lazy  dog."  Give  further  drill. on 
the  letters  with  which  the  class 
have  difficulty. 

Fourth  Week. 

Optional  lesson. 


DECEMBER. 
First  Week. 
Lettering  Projects. 

Good  health  posters,  calendar,  signs 
for  a  store,  labels  for  pantry  jars, 
names  of  daily  papers;  letter  a 
verse  of  a  poem  with  picture 
mounted  on  paper  illustrating 
poem. 

Second  Week. 
Candy  Basket. 

Present  a  completed  basket  and  have 
several  pupils  work  out  its  de- 
velopment at  the  blackboard  and 
later  have  all  pupils  make  a 
dimensioned  drawing  on  paper. 
The  finished  drawing  will  resemble 
that  on  page  31,  Trybom's  Card- 
board Construction,  but  should  be 
constructed  by  a  different  method. 
Have  drawn  two  concentric  circles 
with  radii  of  1|  and  2f  inches 
respectively.  Have  these  di- 
mensioned. Across  these  circles 
have  two  diameters  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  The  inter- 
section of  the  diameters  with  the 
circumference  of  the  inner  circle 
should  be  connected  to  form  the 
square  base.  Taking  successively 
each  end  of  the  two  diameters  as  a 
center  have  f  of  an  inch  laid  off  in 
both  directions  on  the  outer  cir- 
cumference and  these  points  con- 
nected with  the  corners  of  the 
square  base.  At  one  place  only 
have  the  length  of  this  radius 
properly  indicated.  Have  baskets 
laid  out  on  cardboard  cut,  scored, 
folded  and  tied  at  the  corners.  A 
handle  may  be  formed  of  string 
or  a  narrow  strip  of  cardboard. 
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Third  Week. 
Candle  Shade.    (Page  32.) 

Present  candle  shade  and  discuss  its 
shape  (conical  surface)  and  di- 
mensions in  its  completed  form. 
Spread  it  out  and  discuss  shape  of 
the  development  (semicircle). 

Review  characteristics  of  the  circle 
and  note  the  concentric  arcs. 
Have  working  drawings  made  on 
paper  and  require  pupils  to  make 
the  model  (preferably  at  a  sub- 
sequent lesson),  working  from 
their  own  drawings,  the  black- 
board drawing  having  been 
erased. 

Before  the  cutting  is  done,  lay  off  a 
half  inch  space  about  \  inch  from 
the  outside  edge  and  within  this 
space  place  a  very  simple  design. 
Complete  by  punching  holes  and 
tying. 

Or 

Wigwam. 

Construct  like  candle  shade  but  re- 
duce radius  of  inside  circle  to  J  an 
inch.  The  wigwam  may  be  dec- 
orated with  Indian  symbols,  flaps 
turned  back  for  an  entrance,  and 
poles  represented  by  twigs  pro- 
jecting from  opening  at  the  top. 

JANUARY. 
First  Week. 
Rectangular    Box.    Read  General 
Directions  7,  8  and  9. 
This  box  should  be  not  larger  than 
4  inches  by  2j  inches  for  the  base 
and  cover,  with  sides  J  of  an  inch 
or  an  inch  in  height.    The  de- 
velopment should  be  in  one  piece, 
having  the  cover  attached  to  a 
long  side  and  without  laps. 


In  presenting  the  box,  discuss  its 
shape  and  dimensions  in  its  com- 
pleted form.  Spread  it  out  and 
have  some  pupils  at  blackboard 
and  others  at  desks  working  out 
its  development.  Follow  this 
with  careful  drawings  of  develop- 
ment made  on  paper.  Do  not 
ask  pupils  to  put  on  dimensions. 
The  teacher,  however,  should 
place  them  on  her  blackboard 
drawing  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the 
pupils  to  make  the  model  at  a  sub- 

"  sequent  lesson.  Holes  should  be 
punched  and  the  box  completed 
by  tying  at  the  corner. 

Second  Week. 
Adaptation  of  Rectangular  Box. 

Have  the  class  consider  the  box  just  ; 
completed  and  show  how,  with  a  I 
few  changes  or  additions,  it  can  be  j 
made  without  the  cover  into  a 
cart,  table,  cradle,  bench,  suit  \ 
case,  sled,  pencil  box,  book  case, 
refrigerator,  wheel  barrow,  cake 
box,  etc. 

Have  such  articles  made,  aiming  for 
as  much  variety  as  the  abilities  of 
individuals  will  allow. 

Third  Week. 
Project  Work. 

The  object  of  this  lesson  is  to  interest 
and  encourage  the  children  in  con- 
structing articles  of  their  own  con-  : 
ception ;  some  of  the  work  may  be 
done  at  home  and  some  at  school. 
Specimens  of  work  from  last  year 
should  be  shown  and  a  conversa- 
tional lesson  should  follow,  during 
which  any  pupils  who  have  ideas 
should  be  encouraged  to  express 
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them.  Articles  suggested  by  his- 
tory, geography,  or  reading  lessons 
are  desirable;  also  those  which 
may  be  observed  in  surrounding 
life. 

The  tangible  results  of  this  week's 
work  may  be  small,  but  the 
teacher  should  be  satisfied  with 
arousing  an  interest  in  original 
planning  and  construction,  the 
value  of  which  shall  be  shown  in 
later  products. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  make  suitable 
suggestions  as  to  construction, 
proportion  of  parts,  materials, 
etc.  The  happiest  results  are 
those  where  teacher  and  pupils 
have  planned  together,  and  where 
the  finished  products  have  been 
developed  from  several  minds. 

Materials  in  general  should  be  those 
that  the  boy  can  procure  for 
himself,  not  alone  to  prevent  un- 
due encroachment  on  school  sup- 
plies, but  also  for  the  far  more 
educational  reason  of  inducing 
self-reliance  and  the  utilization 
of  materials  at  hand.  Pasteboard 
boxes,  wire,  brads,  screws,  paper 
fasteners  are  desirable  accessories. 
Thin  wood  from  egg,  fruit,  or 
cigar  boxes  is  easily  obtained  and 
is  a  satisfactory  material.  Small 
pieces  of  waste  wood  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  manual  training 
teacher.  This  work  at  first  should 
be  voluntary,  but  when  once 
started  it  will  grow. 

There  is  no  objection  to  home  as- 
sistance provided  it  is  honestly 
acknowledged  by  the  boy.  A 
few  suggestions  from  some  one  at 
home  may  assist  the  boy  very 


much,  but  the  finished  article 
should  be  child's  work,  not  adult's 
work  in  which  the  child  has  taken 
a  minor  part. 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  bring  in  at 
each  lesson,  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  any  original 
work  done  outside.  This  should 
be  exhibited  to  the  class  and  the 
thought  commended  even  though 
the  work  be  crude.  Some  of  the 
mechanical  toys  in  the  market 
are  very  suggestive.  Ideas  may 
also  be  obtained  from  many 
of  the  current  magazines,  such 
as  " Something-to-do,"  "Popular 
Mechanics,"  etc. 

The  following  volumes,  which  have 
been  used  successfully  by  pupils 
of  various  schools,  may  be  found 
in  some  of  the  branch  libraries: 

"  Toy  Making  in  School  and  Home," 
B.  K.  and  M.  I.  B.  Polkinghorne. 

"Home  Made  Toys,"  William  Hall. 

"Boys'  Make-at-home-Things," 
Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey. 

"When  Mother  lets  us  make  Toys," 
Rich. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  this  lesson 
be  extended  through  the  two 
hours  allowed.  Any  time  re- 
maining may  be  used  for  the 
completion  of  unfinished  work, 
or  for  beginning  the  next  problem. 

Fourth  Week. 

Pyramid. 

Have  a  pyramid  planned  by  the 
class,  of  suitable  dimensions  to 
serve  for  the  top  of  a  pagoda,  a 
cupola,  a  garage,  a  tower,  or 
monument.  Any  other  use  for  it 
may  be  chosen. 
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Whatever  is  constructed  should  be 
of  interest  to  the  children  and 
should  serve  as  a  concrete  illus- 
tration of  something  about  which 
they  are  learning. 

Have  development  worked  out  on 
paper,  and  properly  dimensioned. 
The  simplest  method  of  drawing 
this  development  is  to  strike 
about  three  fourths  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle  and  lay 
off,  on  this  arc,  five  points,  equal 
distances  apart;  connect  these 
points  with  each  other  and  with 
the  center  of  the  arc.  The  base 
should  be  omitted.  Have  models 
made  from  these  drawings. 

FEBRUARY. 
First  Week. 

Pyramid  Project  Concluded. 

Complete  base  to  be  surmounted  by 
pyramid  made  in  previous  lesson. 
Test. 

Arrange  a  simple  test  consisting  of 
definite  problems. 

Second  and  Third  Weeks. 
A  Village. 

Choose  a  village  located  in  some 
foreign  country  which  will  illus- 
trate the  work  in  reading,  geog- 
raphy, or  history.  The  manual 
training  should  follow  the  trend 
of  the  subject  chosen.  If  not 
already  dwelt  upon  in  the  time 
assigned  to  the  academic  subject, 
it  is  necessary  that  manual  train- 
ing time  be  used  to  discuss  some 
or  all  of  the  following  characteris- 
tics: 

1.  Location  and  Surroundings. 
Hills,  valleys,  lakes,  streams 
trees,  etc. 


2.  Buildings. 

Houses,  factories,  schools, 
churches. 

3.  People. 

Costumes,  activities. 

4.  Animals. 

Horses,  dogs,  cats,  sheep, 
squirrels,  etc. 

5.  Transportation. 

Cars,  sledges,  automobiles, 
carriages. 

The  general  layout  of  the  village 
should  be  on  cardboard,  or  a 
table.  An  excellent  opportunity 
is  here  presented  for  connecting 
the  study  of  a  picture  and  a  plan 
of  the  same  location.  When  feas- 
ible sand  may  be  used  for  hills  and 
coast  line;  a  mirror  or  tinfoil  to 
represent  water;  twigs  will  serve 
as  trees,  and  cotton  as  snow. 
Buildings  and  vehicles  may  be 
constructed  of  cardboard  or  wood, 
or  pictures  may  be  used.  Ani- 
mals and  people  may  be  of  four 
types;  (a)  pictures,  (b)  cut  from 
double  paper  folded  at  the  top, 
and  the  lower  edges  spread  apart 
to  form  a  standard;  (c)  models 
from  plasticine;  (d)  toys.  When 
pictures  are  used  a  cardboard 
standard  should  be  pasted  to  the 
back  so  that  they  will  stand  in 
position.  (A  sense  of  proportion 
should  be  observed.) 

Children  should  be  expected  to 
bring  in  the  materials  to  be  used. 
After  the  first  impetus  no  urging 
will  be  needed.  Encourage  the 
children  by  adopting  their  sug- 
gestions when  feasible,  and  let 
them  feel  responsible  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  project. 
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So  long  as  interest  holds,  the  project 
may  be  continued.  When  in- 
terest flags,  or  articles  become 
worn,  it  should  be  abandoned. 

MARCH. 
First  Week. 

Mount. 

Have  planned  a  rectangular  mount 
for  a  picture  or  calendar,  and  a 
narrow  strip  to  serve  as  a  support. 
On  this  strip  one  half  inch  from 
and  parallel  to  one  short  side  have 
a  line  drawn  across  and  scored. 
The  small  rectangle  formed  by 
this  line  should  be  pasted  to  the 
back  of  the  mount,  the  remainder 
of  the  strip  to  form  a  standard. 
In  this  lesson  special  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  working 
drawings  of  the  rectangles  and  a 
careful  well  lettered  sheet  should 
be  insisted  upon. 

Second  Week. 
Paper  Bag. 

Make  the  bag  and  present  it  in  its 
completed  state  with  other  bags 
to  the  class.  On  a  piece  of  wrap- 
ping paper  have  each  pupil  lay 
out  a  rectangle  9  inches  by  15 
inches  and  cut  it  out.  On  each 
long  edge  have  points  located  5 
and  6  inches,  respectively,  from 
one  short  edge.  Have  short  edges 
carefully  folded  to  farthest  points 
and  resultant  folds  well  creased, 
producing  a  lap  which  should  then 
be  pasted. 

At  each  open  end  have  a  point 
located  2  inches  from  one  fold. 
Have  the  bag  opened  and  a  crease 
made  connecting  these  points; 


now  have  the  bag  flattened  to 
make  the  opposite  crease.  Be- 
tween each  pair  of  creases  have  a 
reverse  crease  made  by  folding 
the  pair  together.  On  the  jointed 
face,  1  inch  from  and  parallel  to 
one  open  end,  have  a  line  drawn; 
the  small  rectangle  formed  by  this 
line  and  the  folds  should  be  cut 
from  one  broad  face.  The  re- 
maining portions  below  this  line 
should  be  folded  over  and  pasted 
to  close  the  bottom.  If  desired 
the  upper  edge  may  be  " pinked' ' 
(cut  in  points) . 

Third  and  Fourth  Weeks. 

Box. 

This  box  should  be  planned  to  have 
a  base  4|  by  2|  inches  with  sides 
If  inches  high,  and  a  cover  4f  by 
2f  inches  with  sides  1  inch  high. 

Present  a  finished  box  to  the  class 
and  have  several  pupils  draw  on 
the  blackboard  developments  of 
both  box  and  cover,  together  with 
the  necessary  laps  and  dimensions. 
Have  accurate  working  drawings 
made  on  paper  and  from  these  at 
a  subsequent  lesson  the  boxes 
should  be  laid  out  on  cardboard, 
cut,  scored,  folded  and  pasted. 

The  covers  may  be  decorated  with 
designs  resulting  from  drawing 
lessons;  in  case  this  is  done  have 
designs  applied  with  crayon  before 
pasting. 

APRIL. 

First  and  Second  Weeks. 
Table. 

Treat  this  model  as  a  problem  in 
development  and  design.  Pre- 
sent one  or  more  completed  models 
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to  the  class,  and,  by  means  of 
blackboard  sketches,  have  de- 
velopment of  parts  worked  out. 
An  oblong  top  should  be  planned 
not  to  exceed  5  inches  in  length. 
Have  height  of  table  decided  upon, 
and  a  rectangle  drawn  whose 
width  equals  this  height  and 
whose  length  is  indefinite.  On  this 
rectangle  have  four  sides  marked 
off  —  two  long  and  two  short. 
To  this  have  laps  added  at  one 
end  and  at  the  upper  edge  of  each 
side  for  attachment  to  the  top  of 
the  table.  On  each  side  of  the 
vertical  dividing  lines  have  width 
of  legs  (about  \  inch)  marked  off; 
have  a  horizontal  line  drawn 
parallel  to  upper  edge  \-  inch  below 
it  to  form  a  top  rail.  Have  the 
whole  rectangle  cut  to  form  legs 
and  rails  as  indicated  and  the  end 
laps  pasted.  Have  drawn  another 
rectangle  of  proper  size  to  fit 
exactly  the  space  enclosed  by 
these  sides.  This  should  then  be 
cut  and  pasted  to  the  underside 
of  the  top  laps.  This  secures  the 
rectangular  shape  of  the  support 
and  strengthens  the  table.  The 
visible  top,  which  should  have 
more  overhang  at  the  ends  than  at 
the  sides,  should  now  be  laid 
out,  cut  and  pasted.  While  this 
is  drying  it  is  well  to  lay  a  small 
book  on  the  top  to  prevent  curling 
or  pulling  away. 

Third  Week. 
Group  Project. 

Encourage  the  production  of  models 
of  simple  and  familiar  articles  of 
furniture,  such  as  bureaus,  desks, 
beds,  stands,  cradles,  tabourets, 


chairs,  etc.  Plan  the  work  so  that 
the  different  articles  will  be  re- 
lated to  each  other  in  size  and 
purpose;  and,  while  not  intro-j 
ducing  the  use  of  actual  scale,  see 
that  it  is  felt  by  the  class.  Satis- 
factory articles  should  be  retained 
from  one  year  to  the  next  and 
used  as  suggestive  material.  En- 
courage original  thought  but  do 
not  demand  it.  The  first  sugges-l 
tion  should  come  from  the  teacher. 

In  making  furniture  of  carcfboard 
have  it  based  on  such  rectangular! 
construction  as  already  indicated 
for  the  table.    The  four  sides! 
should  be  laid  off  on  one  strip  of! 
cardboard  with  a  lap  at  one  end! 
for  joining.    Laps  should  also  be* 
placed  along  the  upper  edge  of  ; 
each  face  to  which  a  top  may  be  j 
pasted.   The  proportion  of  these ; 
sides  may  be  varied  to  accord 
with  the  article  it  is  desired  to  | 
make.  Modifications  of  the  sides  ! 
by  cutting  (such  as  legs  for  a| 
table)  or  drawing  (such  as  panels 
for  a  desk)  or  by  both  (such  as 
cutting  legs  for  a  sideboard  and'; 
drawing     the  compartments) 
should  be  carefully  planned  andi! 
executed.     Tops  of  tables  and; 
stools  should  have  an  overhang  on 
all  four  sides;  those  of  desks,  side- 
boards, bureaus,  cabinets,  chairs, 
etc.,  on  three  sides  only,  that  is, 
having  no  overhang  at  the  back. 
Cylindrical  construction  may  also  > 

•  be  used  either  separately  or  in 
connection  with  rectangular  con-  t 
st  ruction. 

From  the  finished  products  one  or 
more  sets  of  toy  furniture  should 
be  obtained.    These  are  more 
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1 1      effective  if  assembled  as  in  a  room, 
I       perhaps  using  a  box  for  the  room, 
I       or  placing  the  furniture  on  a  "  rug' ' 
made  from  paper. 

MAY. 

First  and  Second  Weeks. 

Group  project  continued. 

Third  Week. 

Cylinder. 

♦This  lesson  is  a  problem  in  the  devel- 
opment of  cylindrical  objects  such 
as  the  round  box  on  page  54,  Try- 
bom's  Cardboard  Construction, 
and  should  illustrate  the  adapta- 
bility of  sheet  materials  (tin,  zinc, 
cardboard)  to  such  forms.  The 
following  suggestions  illustrate 
some  of  the  modifications  which 
should  be  substituted  for  the 
typical  cylinder.  By  turning  over 
the  box  already  referred  to  and 
adding  a  handle  to  the  top  it  be- 
comes a  model  of  a  cookie  cutter; 
by  altering  its  proportions  and 
adding  a  handle  to  the  side  it  be- 
comes the  model  of  a  measuring 
or  drinking  cup;  by  adding  a 
handle  to  the  open  end  it  becomes 
the  model  of  a  pail;  by  altering 
the  proportions  again  and  adding 
square  bases  it  becomes  a  column 
or  pedestal,  and  admirably  shows 
the  strength  of  sheet  material  so 
treated.  Attention  should  also 
be  called  to  such  objects  as  ink 
fillers,  funnels,  etc. 
Before  having  any  work  done  with 
cardboard,  call  attention  to  the 
"grain."  A  little  experimenting 
shows  that  the  cardboard  rolls 
easily  in  one  direction,  while  in  the 


other  direction  there  is  resistance, 
causing  the  cardboard  to  break. 
In  cutting  cardboard  which  is  to 
be  used  for  a  curved  surface  this 
characteristic  should  be  consid- 
ered. When  two  pieces  are  to  be 
pasted  together  as  in  the  base  of  a 
cylinder,  if  the  grain  of  one  is 
placed  at  right  angles  to  that  of 
the  other  there  is  equal  stiffness 
in  both  directions  and  less  ten- 
dency to  curl. 
The  development  of  a  cylinder  con- 
sists of  two  circles  and  a  rectangle; 
the  dimensions  of  the  latter  are: 
In  one  direction  the  height  of  the 
cylinder,  and  in  the  other  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  circle.  On 
cardboard  have  drawn  a  circle  of  a 
given  diameter,  and  a  rectangle 
whose  width  is  equal  to  height  of 
contemplated  cylinder  and  whose 
length  is  more  than  long  enough  to 
fold  around  the  circle  and  lap 
over.  On  the  side  of  the  rec- 
tangle to  which  the  circular  base 
is  to  be  attached  have  a  quarter 
inch  lap  drawn.  When  all  pieces 
have  been  cut  have  this  lap  scored 
and  cut  in  narrow  points;  then 
have  rectangle  wrapped  closely 
around  the  base  and  a  pencil  mark 
drawn  to  indicate  how  far  one  end 
laps  over  the  other.  Using  a  rule, 
have  a  line  drawn  from  this  mark 
across  the  cardboards  the  width 
of  the  lap.  Do  not  allow  scoring 
on  this  line.  If  the  lap  is  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  have 
additional  length  cut  off.  Call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
tance around  the  circle  is  a  little 
more  than  three  times  its  diam- 
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eter.  Have  this  proved  by  meas- 
uring with  the  rules. 
When  the  rectangle  has  been  pasted 
into  cylindrical  form  have  the 
circle  pasted  on  the  inside;  then 
have  a  second  circle  drawn  the 
width  of  a  pencil  line  larger  than 
the  first  circle,  and  cut  and  pasted 
outside.  Have  cylinder  complet- 
ed by  the  addition  of  a  handle 
cover,  or  other  modification. 

Fourth  Week. 

Cylinder. 

Complete. 

JUNE. 

First  and  Second  Weeks. 

Mechanical  Device. 

Many  children  will  have  already 
constructed  mechanical  devices 
in  their  "home  work"  (see  Janu- 
ary, Third  Week)  and  the  success 
of  this  lesson  depends  largely  on 
such  previous  work.  This  should 
be  displayed  to  the  class  and  used 
as  suggestive  material.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  each  child  have  an 
article  different  from  the  rest  of 

.  the  class,  but  every  pupil  should 
make  something  according  to  his 
ability  that  will  "work."  Carts, 
wheelbarrows,  windmills,  whirli- 
gigs, derricks,  etc.,  are  suggested- 
In  addition  to  the  bristol  board 
other  materials  furnished  by  the 
children  may  be  used,  such  as 
pins,  tooth  picks,  skewers,  wire, 
twine,  button  moulds,  and  empty 
spools.  Emphasis  should  be  laid 
on  having  the  object  correctly 
designed  and  workable  rather 
than  on  accuracy  of  measurement 
and  finish  of  workmanship. 


Test.    Arrange  simple  test  of  year's 
work. 

SPECIAL,    SPECIAL  ENGLISH 
AND  UNGRADED  CLASSES. 

Since  children  of  these  classes  par- 
ticularly need  drill  in  language  and 
number  work,  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that,  aside  from  its  intrinsic 
educational  value,  manual  training  is 
an  excellent  medium  for  concrete ! 
work  in  both  subjects.  In  most  cases 
the  work  of  Grade  IV.  will  probably 
best  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  but 
in  some  instances  it  may  be  advisable 
to  select  problems  from  each  grade. 

Whatever  the  problem  the  work 
should  be  carried  on  slowly  and  with 
regard  to  what  most  interests  the 
children.  Special  attention  is  called  j 
to  the  postcard  circles,  tangram  and 
candy  basket  in  the  first  part  of  Grade  j 
IV.;  and  for  more  difficult  problems 
to  the  paper  bag,  lamp  shade,  tabouret 
and  mechanical  problems  in  the  last 
part  of  the  same  grade. 

RED  CROSS  WORK. 
It  is  desirable  that  each  class  make 
some  contribution  of  work  to  the 
Junior  Red  Cross.  If  necessary,  two 
or  three  lessons  here  outlined  in  regular 
course  may  be  omitted.  The  work 
should  not  be  attempted  until  the  class 
has  had  sufficient  drill  to  produce  cred- 
itable results.  Suggestions  for  articles 
suitable  for  hospitals  or  remote  schools 
will  be  welcomed.  The  approved  list 
follows:  Scrap-books,  picture-puzzles, 
strings  of  post  cards,  movable  toys. 

SCALES. 
Each  teacher  of  Grades  IV.  and  V. 
is  expected  to  make  at  least  four 
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graduated  scales  during  the  year, 
two  of  working  drawings  and  two  of 
completed  objects. 

Each  scale  is  to  consist  of  four 
samples  of  the  same  problem,  arranged 
vertically  and  marked  respectively, 
according  to  the  teacher's  best  judg- 
ment, 1,  2,  3,  4.  These  scales  should 
be  placed  in  a  conspicuous  place  where 
the  pupils  will  have  opportunity  for 
comparing  their  own  work  with  the 
standards  exhibited,  and  marking  re- 
sults accordingly. 


In  arranging  such  scales,  several 
teachers  may  pool  the  products  of 
their  individual  rooms,  and  choose 
from  those  assembled  for  the  scales. 

TESTS. 

A  few  simple  tests  are  outlined  and 
others  may  occasionally  be  given. 
Such  tests  should  be  carefully  marked 
and  the  weak  points  of  the  class  noted. 
These  should  be  made  the  basis  of 
future  drill,  and  as  far  as  possible,  the 
defects  should  be  eliminated. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING.  GRADE  V. 

BOOKBINDING. 

Two  hours  a  week  are  allowed  for 
this  work.* 

Aims. 

1 .  To  develop  ability  to  plan  simple 
constructive  work. 

2.  To  give  practice  in  making  the 
simplest  working  drawings. 

3.  To  develop  greater  accuracy  in 
the  use  of  the  rule,  triangle  and 
scissors. 

4.  To  give  some  experience  in  ele- 
mentary bookbinding. 

5.  To  teach  practical  application  of 
design  and  good  lettering  through 
correlation  with  drawing. 

6.  To  develop  inventional  ability. 
Means. 

1.  Planning  construction  of  simple 
articles  made  of  bookbinding 
materials. 

2.  Making  working  drawings  of 
parts,  correctly  dimensioned. 

3.  Accurately  laying  out  and  cut- 
ting these  parts. 

4.  Assembling  these  parts,  using 
technical  processes. 

5.  Applying  good  lettering,  correct 
space  division,  pleasing  propor- 
tions and  simple  decorations. 

6.  Working  out  original  problems. 
Minimum  Requirements. 

To  plan  and  make  correct  working 
drawings  of  six  simple  articles. 

To  construct  these  articles  of  book- 
binding materials  with  reasonable 
skill. 

To  bind  one  book. 

*One  half  of  this  time  is,  in  boys'  schools,  devoted 
to  clay  modelling. 


To  plan  and  construct  one  original 
article. 

General  Directions. 

The  work  is  designated  as  book- 
binding, although  it  includes 
models  which,  strictly  speaking, 
are  not  books.  It  is  of  an  ele- 
mentary character  and  logically 
follows  the  work  in  cardboard 
construction,  employing  similar 
processes. 

To  develop  individual  initiative  is 
one  of  the  most  important  aims 
of  manual  training,  and  the  one 
most  likely  to  be  overlooked  by 
the  conscientious  grade  teacher. 
Therefore,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
models  are  presented  as  problems 
to  be  worked  out  by  each  pupil 
individually.    It  is  hoped  that 
many  classes  will  be  able  to  attain 
satisfactory    results,    with  the 
teacher  giving  directions  no  more 
specific  than  those  which  follow. 
It  is  not  expected  that  these  direc- 
tions will  be  entirely  clear  to 
teachers  conducting  the  work  for 
the  first  time,  without  the  addi- 
tional information  and  especially 
the  demonstration  which  will  be 
given  at  the  teachers'  meetings, 
but  a  little  experimenting  with  the 
actual  materials,  with  the  outline 
at  hand,  will  do  much  toward 
making  them  intelligible. 
It  is  desired  that  work  be  kept  for 
the  inspection  of  the  assistant  in 
manual  arts,  as  follows : 

1.  A  full  set  of  the  last  model 
made. 

2.  A  full  set  of  the  last  working 
drawing  made. 

3.  One  or  two  specimens  of  each 
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model  and  each  drawing  made 
since  the  last  visit  of  the  as- 
sistant. 

4.  Several  examples  of  any  work 
correlating  with  drawing  or 
other  subjects,  outline  or  orig- 
inal. 

Otherwise  it  is  recommended  that, 
with  the  permission  of  the  prin- 
cipal, the  work  be  returned  to  the 
children  soon  after  its  comple- 
tion, but  not  at  the  end  of  the 
lesson  in  which  it  is  completed. 

One  copy  of  "  Bookbinding  for  Be- 
ginners"  is  furnished  for  each 
teacher  and  the  problem  numbers 
refer  to  that  book. 

STEPS  IN  MAKING  A  MODEL 
IN  ELEMENTARY  BOOK= 
BINDING. 

Have  newspapers  cut  up  ready  for 
constant  use  in  pasting. 

1.  Show  the  finished  article. 

2.  Discuss  its  construction  and  con- 
sider the  dimensions. 

3.  Have  made  a  finished  drawing  of 
the  various  parts.  Each  drawing 
should  be  labeled  with  the  name 
of  material  to  be  used. 

4.  Have  newsboard  cut  on  paper 
cutter  before  the  lesson  time. 

5.  Pass  out  vellum  and  lining  paper, 
and  with  triangle,  rule  and  scis- 
sors, have  them  laid  out  and  cut 
to  dimensions  according  to  draw- 
ing. 

6.  Before  pasting  the  outside  cover- 
ing, it  is  best  to  lay  the  news- 
board  in  correct  position  on 
wrong  side  of  vellum  or  paper, 
and  mark  around  it  with  pencil. 

7.  Paste  should  be  applied  with  a 
flat  brush,  and  should  be  spread 


quickly  and  uniformly  on  the  sur- 
face of  vellum  or  paper.  On  this 
pasted  surface,  have  the  news- 
board  placed  in  the  position  pre- 
viously marked  out  and  pressed 
down  firmly  so  that  the  vellum 
may  be  rubbed  smooth. 

8.  Have  the  corners  cut  carefully, 
the  laps  turned  over  and  pasted. 
The  lining  should  be  smaller  than 
the  foundation,  and  show  a  mar- 
gin of  about  |  inch  on  all  sides. 

9.  Pressing.  Never  neglect  the 
pressing. 

All  articles  should  be  placed  in 
single  layers  separated  by  a  thick- 
ness of  paper  or  newsboard.  On 
top  of  all  place  a  weight.  Leave 
at  least  24  hours. 
10.  Labeling.  Scribbling  should 
never  be  allowed.  Have  a  neat 
label  cut,  the  name  carefully 
printed  thereon,  and  then  at- 
tached to  the  article  by  inserting, 
pasting,  or  tying. 

SEPTEMBER. 
First  Week. 
Envelope.  (Problem  II.)  Materials 
"  Wrapping  Paper." 
Note.—  Before  giving  this  lesson 
the  teacher  should  place  on  the 
blackboard  a  sketch  of  the  en- 
velope without  dimensions.  Talk 
over  with  the  class  the  dimensions 
desired  and  add  the  figures  to  the 
drawing.  The  face  should  not  be 
larger  than  10  by  13  inches,  with 
laps  of  about  lj  inches  at  each 
end,  onto  which  the  back  is  to  be 
pasted.  At  one  side  plan  an 
opening  with  a  narrow  flap. 
Smaller  envelopes  may  be  made 
if  desired. 
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Directions.  From  the  blackboard 
sketch  lay  out  the  envelope  on  the 
wrapping  paper,  cut,  fold  and 
paste.  This  should  be  used  to 
hold  individual  materials  through- 
out the  year. 

Second  and  Third  Weeks. 
Blotter  or  Holder  for  Temperature 
Card.    (Problem  III.,  C,  or  D.) 

Materials:     "Newsboard"  for 
body;    "Vellum"   for  covering; 
white  or  blotting  paper  for  filling. 
Optional  Model.    Kitchen  reminder. 

OCTOBER. 
First  Week. 
Paper      Book      Cover.  Material: 
"Wrapping  Paper." 

Select  a  book  for  which  the  cover  is 
to  be  made.  Plan  a  strip  of 
wrapping  paper  which  shall  be 
wide  enough  to  extend  about  2 
inches  beyond  the  top  and  bottom 
edges  of  the  book  and  long  enough 
to  extend  around  the  back  and 
sides  and  to  fold  back  over  edges 
with  a  lap  of  about  3  inches. 

Make  a  dimensioned  sketch  of  this 
piece.  Draw  it  on  the  wrapping 
paper  and  cut  out.  Leaving  out- 
side spaces  approximately  equal, 
draw  two  parallel  lines,  lengthwise 
of  this  piece,  with  the  distance 
between  them  J  of  an  inch  more 
than  the  distance  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  book.  Fold 
along  these  two  lines  to  form  laps. 
Lay  the  back  of  the  book  on  the 
center  of  the  paper  at  right  angles 
to  the  folded  edges,  with  the  laps 
up.  Wrap  the  paper  around  the 
book  and  fold  the  projecting  ends 


inside  the  cover  but  loosely 
enough  for  the  book  to  close  easily. 
Remove  wrapping  paper  and 
crease  all  folds  very  hard.  At 
each  corner  where  the  second  fold 
is  pressed  back  on  the  first,  place 
a  little  paste,  avoiding  surfaces 
which  are  to  touch  the  book. 
After  pasting,  dry  the  covers  flat, 
under  weight.  To  apply  the 
paper  covers  to  the  book  fold  both 
stiff  covers  backward  and  insert 
them  in  the  pockets.  The  name 
of  the  book  should  then  be  care- 
fully printed  on  the  paper  cover. 

Second  and  Third  Weeks. 
Pencil   Holder  or   Needle  Case. 

(Problem  IV.)  Materials :  "News- 
board"  for  body;  "Vellum"  for 
face  covering  and  pocket;  and 
"Lining  Paper"  for  back  covering. 
Optional  Project.  Blotter  and  Pen- 
cil Holder  could  be  combined. 

Fourth  Week. 
Test.    Require  drawing  of  parts  of  a 
simple  article  without  instruction. 

NOVEMBER. 
First  and  Second  Weeks. 
Calendar  Stand.  (Problem  V.)  Ma- 
terials: "Newsboard,"  "Vellum," 
and  "Lining  Paper." 
Optional  Project.    Daily  Program 
Holder. 

Third  and  Fourth  Weeks. 
Checker  Boards.  Materials : '  'News- 
board,"  "Vellum"  and  "Checker- 
board Paper."  (See  "War  Time 
Occupations,"  pages  33-36.)  Cut 
paper  \  of  an  inch  outside  margin 
line. 
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DECEMBER. 
First,  Second  and  Third  Weeks. 
Hinged  Covers  for  Cook  Book. 

(Problem  VI.)  Materials :  "  News- 
board"  for  body  of  covers;  "Oil 
Cloth' '  for  covering;  "Lining 
Paper"  for  inside  of  covers; 
"Eyelets";  "Macrame  Cord." 
These  covers  should  be  made  for  the 
cook  books  used  in  girls'  classes. 
Secure  a  copy  from  the  cooking 
teacher  to  use  in  planning.  See 
that  the  covers  project  at  least 
J  of  an  inch  beyond  the  book. 
Cover  the  outside  with  oilcloth 
and  line  with  thin  paper  which 
should  not  cover  the  hinge. 
Be  sure  to  inspect  cook  book 
before  placing  eyelets.  When  the 
covers  are  completed  they  should 
be  first  thoroughly  dried  and  then 
tied  together  with  macrame  cord 
and  sent  to  the  cooking  teacher. 

JANUARY. 

First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth 

Weeks. 

Box  with  Cover.  (Problem  VII.) 
(For  Grades  I.,  II.  and  III.) 
Materials:  "Newsboard,"  "Vel- 
lum" and  "Lining  Paper." 
The  bottom  should  be  3  inches  by  4| 
inches  and  the  sides  If  inches  in 
height.  The  cover  should  be  § 
inch  larger  in  both  directions  than 
bottom,  and  its  sides  f  inch  in 
width. 

Make  a  second  set  of  boxes  exactly 
like  first.  When  completed  these 
boxes  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
master  of  the  district  for  distribu- 
tion in  Grades  I.,  II.  and  III.  If 
not  needed  the  number  available 


should  be  reported  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Manual  Arts  for  use  in 
girls'  schools.  Boxes  from  home 
may  be  brought  and  covered  with 
wall  paper  of  simple  design. 
Test.  Ask  for  drawing  of  develop- 
ment of  box,  with  dimensions.  No 
instructions  to  be  given. 

FEBRUARY. 
First  Week. 
Original  Work. 

It  is  desired  to  continue  the  original 
work  begun  in  the  fourth  grade 
and  thereby  more  closely  connect 
the  general  constructive  work  of 
the  lower  grades  with  the  wood 
work  of  the  sixth  grade. 

The  suggestions  given  regarding 
Project  Work  in  Grade  IV.  apply 
equally  well  to  this  grade  and 
should  be  used  as  a  foundation  for 
inspiring  such  work. 

School  time  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose  and  home  work  should 
be  encouraged.  The  object  is  not 
to  secure  a  product  that  was  never 
seen  or  heard  of  before,  but  to 
lead  each  boy  to  plan  and 
construct  for  himself  a  pleasing 
article. 

Suggestions  by  parent  or  teacher 
are  desirable  and  helpful  but  the 
finished  product  should  be  the 
pupil's  own  work. 

Second  and  Third  Weeks. 
Picture  Frame. 

First  choose  size  of  picture  —  a 
colored  postcard  is  suggested  — 
and  then  width  of  frame.  This 
may  be  uniform  on  all  sides  or 
one  may  observe  the  rules  for 
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margins  as  for  the  calendar. 
Make  a  careful  drawing  of  the 
outside  of  the  frame  and  opening, 
and  then  lay  out  and  cut  the 
newsboard  as  indicated.  For 
covering,  plan  and  cut  a  piece  of 
vellum,  paper  or  other  material 
which  shall  extend  beyond  the 
newsboard  on  each  side  for  at 
least  \  an  inch.  On  this  ma- 
terial indicate  the  position  of  the 
newsboard,  including  the  open- 
ing for  the  picture.  Also  draw 
lines  \  an  inch  inside  and  parallel 
to  the  lines  indicating  the  open- 
ing. Cut  on  these  lines  and 
at  each  corner  cut  oblique  lines 
to  allow  the  laps  to  fold  under. 
For  the  back  there  should  be 
planned  and  cut  another  piece  of 
newsboard  §  of  an  inch  shorter 
than  the  front  and  of  the  same 
width;  and  to  cover  it  a  strip 
of  covering  material  |  of  an 
inch  longer  and  \  of  an  inch  nar- 
rower than  the  newsboard. 
To  assemble :  Paste  the  foundation  of 
the  front  to  the  covering  and  turn 
under  and  paste  the  laps  at  the 
opening.  At  this  time  paste 
only  one  outside  lap  and  that  the 
top  one.  Turn  the  outside  strip 
about  \  an  inch  over  one  end 
of  the  newsboard-back  and  paste 
this  down,  leaving  the  remainder 
of  the  piece  free.  Place  this 
piece  of  newsboard  against  the 
front  newsboard,  with  the  pasted 
ends  of  both  at  the  top,  and  over 
both  pieces  of  newsboard  paste 
the  three  laps  attached  to  the 
front  side.  Fold  back  the  free 
piece  and  paste  as  a  lining  over 


the  back.   The  picture  should  be 
inserted  at  the  opening  in  the  top. 
Optional  Project.    Palmer  diploma 
frame. 

MARCH. 

First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth 

Weeks. 

Portfolio    or    Magazine  Cover. 

(Problem  IX.)  Materials:  " News- 
board,"  "  Vellum,"  "  Lining 
Paper"  and  "Tape." 
Make  this  for  a  definite  purpose, 
such  as  holding  the  Palmer  Writ- 
ing Book,  a  notebook,  composi- 
tion papers,  or  maps.  The  size 
should  not  be  larger  than  8  inches 
by  10  inches. 
Use  lining  paper  or  wall  paper  for 
the  outside,  and  line  the  inside 
with  drawing  paper  decorated 
with  a  surface  pattern.  (See 
Drawing  Lesson.) 
Optional  Project.  Checkbook 
Holder,  Match  Box  Holder,  Re- 
cipe Holder. 

APRIL. 

First,  Second  and  Third  Weeks. 

Book.  (Problem  X.  or  XL)  Ma- 
terials: "Newsboard,"  "Vellum," 
"Lining  Paper,"  8^-inch  by  11- 
inch  "Paper,"  "Tape,"  "Sew- 
ing Linen"  and  "Super."  This 
may  be  sewed  either  with  or  with- 
out the  frame — the  latter  method 
being  found  easier  by  most  teach- 
ers who  have  tried  it.  Those  who 
desire  more  frames  (not  to  exceed 
three  to  a  class)  should  consult 
with  the  department  not  later 
than  March  1,  preferably  sooner. 
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The  book  should  consist  of  ten  sig- 
natures each  having  two  sheets 
placed  together  and  folded  as  one. 

Use  lining  paper  or  wall  paper  for 
outside  of  the  "  case."  If  desired, 
fly-leaves  may  be  made  of  draw- 
ing paper  decorated  with  a  sur- 
face pattern.  , 
Optional  Project.  Stationery  holder 
or  desk  set. 

MAY. 

First  and  Second  Weeks. 
Book. 

Complete. 

Third  and  Fourth  Weeks. 
Original  Project. 

Design  and  construct  some  object 
which  may  be  based  on  an  article 
previously  made  but  having  differ- 


ent  dimensions,    such   as  pad, 
calendar,  box,  or  covers. 
" Project  work"  to  illustrate  aca- 
demic work  may  be  made  most 
interesting  and  valuable. 

JUNE. 

First  and  Second  Weeks. 

Complete  original  project. 
Test.    Arrange  simple  test  for  year's 
work. 

SPECIAL  NOTE. 

Pupils  in  boys'  schools  should  make 
at  least  the  following  articles: 
Blotter. 
Calendar. 
Checkerboard. 

Hinged  covers  for  cook  book. 
Box  with  cover. 
Book  or  portfolio. 
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Boston  Public  Schools, 
Office  of  Board  of  Superintendents, 

15  Beacon  Street,  July  31,  1923. 

This  document  comprises  the  eighteenth  list  of 
candidates  eligible  for  appointment  to  permanent  posi- 
tions in  the  public  day  schools  of  Boston,  revised  and 
completed  to  date.  It  contains  the  names  of  all  candi- 
dates included  in  the  list  issued  in  July,  1922,  who  have 
not  yet  been  appointed  to  permanent  positions  in  the 
service  and  whose  certificates  are  still  valid,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  have  asked  that  their  names  be 
omitted  from  this  list.  It  also  contains  the  names  of 
persons  who  have  successfully  passed  examinations  held 
since  that  date,  including  Boston  Normal  School  gradu- 
ates of  June,  1923. 

Graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  prior  to  June, 
1923,  whose  names  are  entered  in  this  list  have  been 
regraded  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  School  Committee  (section  83, 
paragraph  2),  and  their  present  ratings  supersede  those 
given  in  the  1922  list. 

This  document  also  contains  the  names  of  candidates 
for  appointment  as  school  nurses  in  the  public  schools. 
The  regulations  of  the  School  Committee  with  respect  to 
the  appointment,  reappointment,  assignment,  transfer, 
removal,  tenure  of  office,  and  marriage  of  teachers  apply 
in  general  to  nurses,  and  their  certificates  cease  to  be 
valid  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  governing  the 
expiration  and  revocation  of  teachers'  certificates  of 
qualification. 

PREPARATION  OF  ELIGIBLE  LISTS. 

Eligible  lists  of  candidates  with  their  respective  rat- 
ings are  annually  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents, which  lists  include  the  names  of  graduates  of 
the  Boston  Normal  School  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  respective  qualifications. 
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Appointments  of  teachers  and  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff  are  made  from  the  eligible  lists  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  appointment;  provided,  that  the  names  of 
candidates  successfully  passing  prescribed  examinations 
shall,  from  time  to  time  as  examinations  occur,  be  added 
to  said  lists  on  the  dates  upon  which  the  results  of  such 
examinations  and  the  ratings  of  the  candidates  shall  be 
reported  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  to  the  Board. 

CLASS-ROOM  INSPECTION  OF  CANDIDATES. 

All  candidates  certificated  for  permanent  day  school 
service  have  been  visited  in  the  class-room  by  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  with  the  exception  of 
those  whose  original  examination  included  a  demonstra- 
tion lesson.  The  results  of  the  class-room  demonstra- 
tions are  given  weight  in  determining  the  credit  to  be 
allowed  for  "  Experience  in  Teaching. " 

APPOINTMENTS  FROM  THE  ELIGIBLE  LISTS. 

Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  no  person  may  be 
appointed  to  a  permanent  position  as  a  member  of  the 
supervising  staff  or  as  a  teacher,  whose  name  does  not 
head  the  proper  eligible  list  and  who  is  willing  to  accept 
such  appointment;  provided,  that  if  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Superintendent  there  is  good  reason  why  such  per- 
son should  not  be  appointed,  he  shall  so  certify  to  the 
Board,  whereupon  the  same  procedure  shall  be  followed 
with  respect  to  the  second  person  on  the  list;  but  the 
person  appointed  shall  be  one  of  the  first  three  on  said 
list  willing  to  accept  appointment. 

APPOINTMENTS  NOT  GOVERNED  BY  ELIGIBLE  LISTS. 

Appointments  as  principal  or  teachers  in  the  Normal 
School,  as  director,  associate  director,  first  assistant 
director  or  assistant  director  of  a  special  subject  or 
department  (with  certain  exceptions),  as  supervisor  or 
assistant  supervisor  of  a  special  subject  or  department, 
as  medical  inspector  of  special  classes,  as  supervising 
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nurse,  as  supervisor  in  charge  of  playgrounds,  as  tem- 
porary teacher,  as  substitute,  as  special  assistant,  as 
teacher  in  the  evening  schools,  or  in  playgrounds,  are 
not  governed  by  the  eligible  lists. 

AGE  LIMITATION. 

No  person  may  be  appointed  to  the  permanent  day 
school  service,  except  to  the  Normal  School  and  to 
certain  supervisory  positions  as  specified  in  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Board,  to  take  effect  later  than  the  thirtieth 
day  of  June  following  the  fortieth  birthday  of  such 
person.  This  limitation,  however,  does  not  affect  the 
promotion  of  a  permanent  teacher  or  member  of  the 
supervising  staff  to  any  position  in  the  public  schools. 

CITIZENSHIP  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  may  not  admit  to 
certificate  examinations  persons  who  are  not  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  unless  they  shall  have  filed  their 
declaration  of  intention  to  become  citizens. 

REMOVALS  AND  RESTORATIONS  OF  NAMES  FROM  AND  TO 
ELIGIBLE  LISTS. 

The  names  of  persons  holding  certificates  which  in- 
clude certificates  of  a  lower  grade  may,  upon  request,  be 
included  in  the  eligible  list  of  such  lower  grade  or  grades 
according  to  the  rating  of  such  holders  of  certificates 
in  their  respective  examinations,  but  they  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  a  higher  rating  on  such  lower  list  or  lists  by 
reason  of  their  holding  higher  grade  certificates. 

The  names  of  persons  appointed  to  permanent  posi- 
tions in  the  day  school  service  are  removed  from  the 
eligible  lists. 

A  person  whose  name  appears  upon  the  eligible  lists 
may,  upon  request,  have  the  same  removed  therefrom 
at  any  time,  and  may  upon  written  application,  have  it 
restored  to  the  next  eligible  lists  in  June  of  any  year 
during  the  life  of  the  certificate,  with  the  same  rating 
as  before;   or,  if  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Normal 
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School,  with  such  re-rating  as  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents may  determine;  provided,  that  such  restora- 
tion shall  not  operate  to  extend  the  original  period  for 
which  the  certificate  is  valid. 

The  names  of  persons  appointed  as  substitutes,  tem- 
porary teachers,  special  assistants,  or  as  teachers  in  the 
evening  schools,  or  in  playgrounds,  or  as  temporary 
nurses,  are  not  removed  from  their  respective  eligible 
lists  because  of  such  appointment. 

The  name  of  any  person  who  has  refused  three  offers 
of  permanent  appointment  shall  be  dropped  from  the 
eligible  list  for  the  current  school  year.  The  name  of 
any  person  appearing  upon  any  eligible  list  who  has 
failed  of  appointment  on  three  separate  occasions  when 
another  person  on  the  same  list  has  been  selected  and 
appointed,  shall  be  dropped  therefrom  and  shall  not  be 
restored  thereto  except  by  another  examination. 

CHANGE  IN  RATING. 

Persons  whose  names  appear  on  any  eligible  list  and 
who  desire  to'  have  their  ratings  changed,  may  have 
this  done  by  passing  another  examination. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  MAY  OBTAIN  RATINGS  UPON 
OTHER  LISTS. 

Boston  Normal  School  graduates  may  obtain  posi- 
tions on  the  regular  Elementary,  Class  B  list  by  passing 
the  prescribed  examination.  In  that  event  they  will  be 
rated  on  the  "  Examined  List  "  according  to  the  results 
of  such  examination,  and  their  names  will  be  removed 
from  the  lists  of  holders  of  Normal  School  certificates. 

DATES  OF  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  annually  conducts 
examinations  of  candidates  for  appointment  as  members 
of  the  supervising  staff  and  as  teachers  in  the  day  and 
evening  schools. 

The  examinations  for  day  school  certificates  are  held 
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at  the  Boston  Normal  School,  Huntington  avenue  and 
Longwood  avenue,  during  the  week  of  the  Christmas 
vacation  of  the  Boston  public  schools. 

The  1924  examinations  for  evening  school  certificates 
will  probably  be  held  during  the  month  of  April. 

DETAILED  INFORMATION  WITH  REGARD  TO 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Application  for  information  as  to  examinations  should 
be  made,  personally,  or  in  writing,  to  the  Chief  Exam- 
iner, 15  Beacon  street,  to  whom  should  be  addressed 
all  inquiries  concerning  certificate  examinations. 

RE-EXAMINATION  FOR  CERTIFICATES. 

A  person  taking  more  than  one  examination  of  the 
same  class  is  rated  on  the  eligible  list  of  that  class  solely 
upon  the  results  of  the  latest  examination;  provided, 
that  holders  of  the  certificates  of  qualification  IV.  High 
School,  XXV.  Junior  Assistant,  or  XXXIII.  Inter- 
mediate, may,  by  re-examination,  obtain  a  rating  in 
more  than  one  group  under  said  certificates;  and  pro- 
vided, further,  that  if  a  person  holding  a  valid  certificate 
of  qualification  shall  be  re-examined  for  a  certificate  of 
the  same  grade  and  shall  obtain  a  rating  lower  than  that 
held  at  the  time  of  such  re-examination,  he  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  retain  his 
original  rating,  with  date  of  expiration  of  certificate 
unchanged. 

EXPIRATION  AND  REVOCATION  OF  CERTIFICATES. 

Certificates  issued  on  examination  after  June  1,  1906, 
cease  to  be  valid  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  of  the 
sixth  year  following  the  date  of  issue;  provided,  that 
no  certificate  shall  remain  valid  after  the  thirtieth  day 
of  June  next  following  the  fortieth  birthday  of  the  holder 
thereof,  except  as  hereinafter  specified.  This  limita- 
tion as  to  age  does  not  affect  the  validity  of  certificates 
which  do  not  render  the  holders  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment to  permanent  positions  in  the  day  school  service, 
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nor  certificates  qualifying  for  appointment  to  certain 
supervisory  positions  as  specified  in  the  regulations  of 
the  Board;  nor  does  it  affect  the  validity  of  certificates 
held  by  teachers  and  members  of  the  supervising  staff 
who  are  employed  in  the  permanent  day  school  service. 

Certificates  issued  on  examination  prior  to  June  1, 
1906,  ceased  to  be  valid  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  of 
the  second  year  following  the  date  of  issue,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

*  Certificates  issued  to  graduates  of  the  Boston 
Normal  School  prior  to  June  1,  1906,  ceased  to  be  valid 
June  30,  1912,  except  as  hereinafter  specified. 

*  Certificates  issued  to  graduates  of  the  Boston 
Normal  School  after  June  1,  1906,  cease  to  be  valid  on 
the  thirtieth  day  of  June  of  the  sixth  year  following  the 
date  of  issue,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Certificates  issued  on  examination  prior  to  June  1, 
1906,  and  valid  on  that  date  by  reason  of  renewal  or  of 
service  in  the  Boston  public  schools,  ceased  to  be  valid 
June  30,  1908,  except  that  regular  high  school  certifi- 
cates held  by  teachers  serving  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1906,  in  permanent  positions  in  the  day  elemen- 
tary schools  of  Boston,  ceased  to  be  valid  June  30,  1912, 
except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

The  validity  of  certificates  issued  prior  to  June  1, 
1906,  which  include  positions  in  day  schools  of  a  dif- 
ferent class,  but  which  also  include  the  position  in  which 
the  holder  thereof  is  employed,  expired  with  respect  to 
such  day  schools  of  a  different  class  on  June  30,  1912; 
nor  does  the  validity  of  any  certificate  issued  after 
June  1,  1906,  extend  beyond  the  thirtieth  day  of  June 
of  the  sixth  year  following  the  date  of  issue  by  reason 
of  the  service  of  the  holder  thereof  in  schools  of  a  dif- 
ferent class  than  that  in  which  the  holder  is  employed. 

The  validity  of  certificates  of  qualification  covering 
service  in  the  day  elementary  schools  held  by  teachers 

*  By  action  of  the  School  Committee  on  April  22,  1912,  the  validity  of  Normal  School 
certificates  issued  in  June,  1906,  and  prior  to  that  date,  was  extended  to  June  30,  1913* 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  under  no  circumstances  shall  the  validity  of  other 
certificates  as  now  determined  by  the  rules  be  extended. 
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regularly  employed  in  the  Continuation  School  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1920,  whose  return  to  the  elementary  schools 
is  permissive  under  the  regulations  of  the  Board,  shall 
be  valid  until  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  of  the  sixth 
year  thereafter;  and  in  the  case  of  teachers  appointed 
to  the  Continuation  School  subsequent  to  September  1, 
1920,  until  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  of  the  sixth  year 
following  such  appointment. 

All  certificates  under  which  appointments  are  made 
to  permanent  positions  in  the  day  school  service,  and 
certificates  of  a  higher  grade,  but  including  the  position 
in  which  the  holder  thereof  is  employed,  remain  valid 
with  respect  to  the  class  of  schools  in  which  the  holder 
thereof  is  employed  during  the  term  of  such  service. 

All  certificates,  except  those  under  which  appoint- 
ments are  made  to  permanent  positions  in  the  day  school 
service,  cease  to  be  valid  when  the  names  of  the  holders 
are  permanently  removed  from  the  eligible  lists. 

Any  certificate  may  be  revoked  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendents,  if,  in  its  opinion,  the  good  of  the 
service  so  demands. 

TEMPORARY  CERTIFICATES  AND  LICENSES. 

All  certificates  are  non-renewable,  but  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  may  issue  instead  thereof  temporary 
certificates  or  licenses  under  such  conditions  as  that 
Board  may  determine,  which  entitle  the  holders  to  serve 
in  temporary  positions  of  such  rank  and  in  such  schools 
as  may  be  specified. 

Temporary  certificates  are  valid  for  such  length  of 
time  as  the  Board  of  Superintendents  may  determine, 
but  not  beyond  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  of  the  sixth 
year  following  the  date  of  issue.  Licenses  may  not 
extend  beyond  the  thirty-first  day  of  August  of  the 
second  year  following  the  date  of  issue. 


THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE. 

Ancient  Languages. 


Rating.  Name. 

766       Thomas  A.  O'Donnell 

716       William  J.  Dooling  . 


Certificate  Expires 

.    June  30,  1929 
"    30,  1929 


Botany-Zoology. 
Men. 

826       Malcolm  D.  Campbell 

Women. 

864      Esther  M.  Patch  .... 


.  June  30,  1929 
.    June  30,  1928 


Commercial  Branches, 
bookkeeping  and  commercial  arithmetic. 
Men. 

792       Frank  D.  Shea  June  30,  1929 

739       William  E.  O'Connor  "    30,  1929 


Women. 


819       Anna  M.  Sharood 


June  30,  1926 


'92 


PHONOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

Patrick  J.  Donovan  


June  30,  1929 


Dressmaking. 


787       Mary  E.  Wright 


829  Mark  V.  Crockett 
734       Thomas  P.  Burns 


807  Thomas  W.  Sheehan 

796  Abram  E.  Friedman 

791  Gordon  F.  Irons  . 

788  William  J.  Roche 

744  Francis  J.  DeCelles 

730  Maurice  F.  Murphy 

722  Angus  J.  Chisholm 


867  Clarissa  E.  Prouty  . 

838  Mary  L.  Barlow  . 

802  Gertrude  E.  Rock  wood 

797  Ellen  L.  Duffey  . 


Economics. 


English. 
Men. 


Women. 


June  30,  1929 


June  30,  1929 
"    30,  1928 


June  30,  1928 
30,  1929 
30,  1929 
30,  1929 
30,  1929 
30,  1929 
30,  1929 


June  30,  1929 
"  30,  1929 
"  30,  1929 
"    30,  1927 
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High  School  Certificate  —  Continued. 


Rating.                    Name.  Certificate  Expires 

790       Madeline  M.  Ellis   June  30,  1929 

781       Gladys  W.  Mevis   "    30,  1929 

762      Regina  D.  Madden   "    30,  1929 

751  Angela  M.  Pearce      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  "    30,  1929 

748       Elinor  J.  Fowle   "    30,  1929 

737      Adelia  MacMillan  "    30,  1928 

736       Ruth  E.  Cox   "    30,  1929 

735       Agnes  G.  Doggett   "    30,  1929 

713       Mary  A.  Davis   "    30,  1924 

French. 
Men. 

864  Barnaby  M.  Hogan   June  30,  1925 

750       Thomas  R.  Pennypacker   "    30,  1929 

Women. 

814      Evelyn  M.  Brawley   jl   June  30,  1929 

794      Sophia  B.  Cohen   "    30,  1929 

765  Winifred  A.  Dowd   "    30,  1929 

752  Harriet  E.  Ells   "    30,  1929 

734       Marguerite  L.  Murphy   "    30,  1929 

723       Marguerite  McKelligett   "    30,  1926 

General  Science. 
Men. 

865  John  V.  Jewett   June  30,  1926 

835       John  J.  Quinn   "    30,  1929 

SI 5       James  P.  Shattuck   "    30,  1929 

812       Arthur  G.  Fletcher   "    30,  1924 

Women. 

793       Maude  Welch  Barlow   June  30,  1926 

History. 
Men. 

849       Francis  J.  Roland   June  30,  1929 

809       David  H.  Brown   ■    30,  1929 

787       Henry  P.  Moore   "    30,  1929 

780       Bernard  H.  McGrath   "    30,  1929 

777       Charles  L.  Harris   "    30,  1927 

776       Bernard  F.  Donovan   "    30,  1929 

766  Frank  L.  Mansur   "    30,  1926 

728       John  J.  Brennan   "    30,  1928 

72S       William  J.  Murphy   "    30,  1928 

717       William  V.  McKenney   "    30,  1928 

715       Vincent  L.  Greene   "    30,  1928 

711       Frederick  J.  Murray   "    30,  1928 

707       Charles  P.  York   "    30,  1928 
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Rating. 

S45 
792 
7S7 
779 
74> 


878 
S32 
794 
77S 
757 
718 


956 
900 
S69 
$30 
795 
785 


'30 


Soo 
Slo 
7S0 


SSI 
S73 
S71 
S*>S 
S4o 
SIS 
794 
793 
786 
7S3 
750 


SOS 


High  School  Certificate 

Women. 

Name. 

Frances  L  Watson 
Alice  Sullivan 
Man-  P.  O'Neill  .  . 
Helen  S.  S.  Wilkinson 
Esther  Hennessev 


Continued. 


Household  Science. 


Helen  L.  P.  Pollycutt 
Lucy  H.  Nash 
Dorothy  A.  Chapin 
Man-  M.  Giblin  . 
Ruth  R.  Kelly  . 
Dorothea  X.  Rice 


Mathematics. 
Men. 

Albert  J.  Dow- 
Ray  D.  Farnsworth  . 
Paul  A.  Saunders 
Christopher  A.  Connor 
Walter  F.  Walworth  . 
Charles  H.  Mergendahl 
John  C.  Page 
James  H.  Holland 


Women. 


Mary  C.  Harrington 
Louise  A.  Forrest 
Helen  E.  Murphy 


Phtsics-Chemistp.y. 
Men. 


Martin  G.  Sanborn 
Gilbert  W.  Rich  . 
Hollis  D.  Hatch  . 
Elmer  S.  Woodward 
Clarence  W.  Lombard 
William  J.  Sweeney 
Charles  E.  B.  White 
Roland  B.  Hutchins 
James  P.  Shattuck 
Michael  M.  Kiley 
Francis  O'Meara 


Man-  E.  Xeal 


W.omen. 


Certificate  Expires 

June  30.  1929 

■  30.  1929 

■  30,  192S 
-  30?  1929 
c    30.  1929 


June  30.  192$ 
«  30.  192S 
u  30,  192S 
u  30,  1927 
c  30,  1929 
"    30.  192S 


June  30?  1927 

■  30,  192$ 
fc  30,  192S 

■  30.  1929 
<•  30.  1929 

■  30.  1924 
"  30,  1926 

■  30,  1929 

June  30,  1929 
-  30.  1929 
"    30.  1929 


June  30.  192$ 

-  30,  1929 
u  30.  1927 

-  30.  1929 

-  30,  1929 

-  30.  1929 

■  30.  1929 

-  30.  1929 

-  30.  192S 

-  30.  1929 

■  30.  1929 


June  30,  1929 


Salesmanship. 
Persis  M.  Pottinger  .... 


June  30.  1923 
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Rating. 

805 


796 
740 
729 
727 
717 
716 
707 
700 


High  School  Certificate 

Spanish. 


Concluded. 


Men. 


Name. 


Certificate  Expires 

Cipriano  Montoliu  June  30,  1924 


Marie  Scollard  . 
Clarette  L.  Rogers 
Hester  C.  Sharkey 
Evelyn  M.  Brawley 
Leonora  C.  Murray 
Marion  E.  O'Keefe 
Sara  B.  Dreney  . 
Regina  D.  Madden 


Women. 


June  30,  1926 

"  30,  1927 

"  30,  1928 

"  30,  1928 

"  30,  1929 

"  30,  1929 

"  30,  1928 

"  30,  1928 


SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES   VALID   IX   DAY    HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Commercial  Branches, 
bookkeeping  and  commercial  arithmetic. 


Men. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

869       Charles  A.  Cederberg   June  30,  1927 

847       John  C.  Ronan   "    30,  1929 

833       John  J.  McCarthy   "    30,  1929 

798      Albert  F.  Higgins   "    30,  1929 

732       John  J.  Riley   "    30,  1929 

718      Arthur  W.  Leavitt   "    30,  1924 

710       Francis  J.  Lally   "    30,  1927 

Women. 

856       Alice  J.  Healy   June  30,  1929 

749       Ellen  G.  Hayden   "    30,  1929 

PHONOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

Men. 

874       Harold  B.  Foye   June  30,  1926 

751       Basil  X.  Perkins   "    30,  1928 

Women. 

884       May  M.  Austin   June  30,  1929 

807       Margaret  McDonald   "    30,  1929 

745       Mary  H.  Plimpton   "    30,  1929 


Manual  Arts, 
drawing. 
Men. 

 June  30,  1926 

 u    30,  1928 

 "    30,  1926 


753  Alfred  F.  Burke 
752  Casimir  F.  Shea 
719       Carl  H.  Adams 
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Special  Certificates  Valid  in  Day  High  Schools  —  Concluded. 


Women. 

Rating.                    Name.  Certificate  Expires 

885       Martha  M.  Kreidel   June  30,  1929 

828       Alice  M.  Hicks   "  30,  1929 

802  Ruth  Solomon  Berlin   "  30,  1929 

771       Evelyn  Silvester   "  30,  1924 

724       Marion  Mclntyre  Ford   "  30,  1927 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

740  Kenrick  M.  Baker   June  30,  1924 

706  William  A.  Courchene   "  30,  1924 

PRINTING. 

834  William  P.  Grady   June  30,  1929 

731  Joseph  R.  Parker   "  30,  1928 

Physical  Training. 

884  Anna  L.  Cahill   June  30*,  1929 

846  Theresa  B.  Maley      .......  "  30,  1924 

839  Marjorie  Woodhead   "  30,  1927 

838  Helena  M.  Kees   "  30,  1927 

828  Grace  F.  Johnson   "  30,  1929 

826  Gertrude  M.  Fossett   "  30,  1924 

826  Katherine  E.  McCarty   "  30,  1927 

818  Dorothy  Sayer   "  30,  1928 

816  Florence  C.  McGann   "  30,  1926 

812  Mary  T.  McDermott   "  30,  1924 

807  Virginia  E.  Pierce   "  30,  1924 

805  Marie  A.  Reardon   "  30,  1929 

802  Matilda  E.  Cogan   "  30,  1929 

794  Ebba  P.  Holteen   "  30,  1929 

793  Elisabeth  M.  Hampe   "  30,  1924 

781  Joanne  F.  Tobin   "  30,  1928 

776  Rae  F.  Hoffman   "  30,  1928 

770  Matilda  F.  Ractliffe   "  30,  1924 

755  Margaret  A.  Naughton   "  30,  1928 

745  Mildred  A.  McCarthy   "  30,  1927 

742  Dorothy  E.  Bresnahan   "  30,  1927 

740  Mary  J.  Sharkey   "  30,  1927 

713  Anna  A.  Norton   "  30,  1928 

703  Agnes  C.  McKenna   "  30,  1928 

Salesmanship. 

839  Gladys  C.  Gilmore   June  30,  1924 
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VOCATIONAL  INSTRUCTOR   AND   VOCATIONAL  ASSISTANT 
CERTIFICATE. 


Instructors.  ' 

Rating.                    Name.  Certificate  Expires 

775       Henry  Wisansky   June  30,  1929 

74(5       Curtis  Peckham   "    30,  1929 

Assistants. 

804      Elna  C.  Anderson   June  30,  1927 

790      Abigail  D.  Steere   "    30,  192S 

757       Anne  Sheridan   "    30.  1929 


INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUCTOR,  DAY  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
CERTIFICATES. 

Dressmaking. 

Rating.  •  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

760       Miriam  S.  Chapman  June  30,  1929 

729       Myrtle  G.  Williams  "    30,  1929 

71S       Mildred  H.  Tagen  "    30,  1927 

Millinery. 

806      Ruth  H.  Simma  June  30,  1927 

720       Dorothy  M.  Gorman  "    30,  192S 


JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  CERTIFICATE. 
Biology. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

887      Alice  M.  Kerrigan  June  30,  1929 

Bookkeeping  and  Commercial  Arithmetic. 
Men. 

805      Francis  P.  Glavin  June  30,  1929 

Women. 

841       Sylvia  M.  Murray  June  30,  1929 

809      Margaret  T.  Crowley  "     30,  1929 

Economics. 

778      Edward  E.  Hunkins  June  30,  1929 

English. 
Men. 

855       Eugene  J.  O' Neil  June  30,  1929 

840       Robert  G.  Simmons  "    30.  1929 
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Junior  Assistant  Certificate  —  Concluded. 


Rating.  Name.     '  Certificate  Expires 

815  Nathaniel  J.  Hasenfus  June  30,  1929 

808  Joseph  A.  Moran  "    30,  1929 

778  William  L.  Hughes  "    30,  1929 

Women. 

881       Mary  M.  Mallard   June  30,  1929 

831       Irene  P.  Zahn   "    30,  1929 

810       Agnes  E.  Kelley                                              .  "    30,  1924 

French. 
M  en. 

825       Albert  I.  Maguire  June  30,  1929 

Women. 

848       Mildred  P.  Cummings  June  30,  1929 

History. 
Men. 

863       George  L.  McKim   June  30,  1929 

768       Bernard  H.  McGrath   "    30,  1928 

755       Edward  W.  Giblin   "    30,  1929 

715       Joseph  A.  Donahoe   "    30,  1927 

Women. 

816  Anna  E.  Scott   June  3£),  1929 

796       Margaret  A.  Lynch   "    30,  1929 

779  Katherine  A.  Ryan   "    30,  1929 

Latin. 

807       Joseph  F.  X.  Healy  June  30,  1928 

Mathematics. 
Men. 

793       Arthur  F.  Leary  June  30,  1929 

775       George  J.  Kearns.  "    30,  1929 

767       Frank  A.  Gilbert  "    30,  1928 

Women. 

866       Ida  Cohen  June  30,  1929 

Phonography  and  Typewriting. 
767       Agnes  T.  Conroy  June  30,  1924 

Physics-Chemistry. 

809  Walter  T.  Durnan  June  30,  1929 

780  Edwin  C.  Kennedy  "    30,  1928 


I 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL  ELEMENTARY  CERTIFICATES,  CLASS  OF 
1923,  AND  OTHERS  AS  INDICATED. 

(Certificate  covers  Grades  I.  to  VI.,  inclusive,  except  as  indicated.) 

Rating.                    Name.  Certificate  Expires 

841  Edith  E.  Anderson  (Class  of  1922)  .  •    .      .      .  June  30,  1928 

840  Mary  M.  Mallard  (Class  of  1920)    ....  "  30,  1926 

835  Florence  M.  Fischer  (Class  of  1922)       ..."  30,  1928 

832  Catherine  L.  Haight   "  30,  1929 

827  Frances  H.  Bird   "  30,  1929 

822  Mary  E.  Lynch   "  30,  1929 

812  Elizabeth  D.  Burns   "  30,  1929 

806  Viola  C.  Soelle    ........  "  30,  1929 

806  Alice  V.  Rice   "  30,  1929 

805  Katherine  E.  L.  Creagh   "  30,  1929 

805  Ruth  C.  Ryan   "  30,  1929 

803  June  M.  Raymond  (Class  of  1922)  ....  "  30,  1928 

803  Margaret  R.  Scully   "  30,  1929 

800  Ruth  E.  Tilt   "  30,  1929 

800  Frances  B.  McCarron   "  30,1929 

800  Mary  E.  Vaughan   "  30,  1929 

798  Florence  M.  Magner   "  30,  1929 

794  Kathryn  A.  Holland   "  30,  1929 

793  Gladys  E.  Bailey.   "  30,1929 

792  Amelda  M.  Holthaus   "  30,  1929 

792  Mary  A.  Sullivan   "  30,  1929 

792  Gladys  K.  Barron   "  30,  1929 

791  Dorothy  E.  Newton   "  30,  1929 

790  Lucy  E.  Barrett   "  30,  1929 

789  Gertrude  Roberts   "  30,  1929 

787  Mary  G.  Cussen   "  30,  1929 

784  Helen  M.  Leonard   "  30,  1929 

782  Anna  L.  Kelly   "  30,  1929 

781  Esther  E.  Goodway   "  30,  1929 

780  Mildred  V.  Lavelle   "  30,  1929 

780  Florence  E.  Smith*   "  30,  1929 

779  Sarah  E.  Bunyon.   "  30,1929 

775  Anna  M.  Lyons   "  30,  1929 

775  Esther  E.  Kusmo   "  30,  1929 

773  Mary  C.  Cadigan       .......  "  30,  1929 

772  Ella  C.  Rosengard   "  30,  1929 

770  Theresa  A.  Larkin   "  30,  1929 

770  Olive  G.  Mahoney   "  30,  1929 

770  Margaret  L.  Donahue   "  30,  1929 

770  Sarah  L.  Meyers*   "  30,  1929 

769  Mary  A.  Donahue   "  30,  1929 

767  Vivian  Milmore   "  30,  1929 

767  Susan  W.  MacDonald   "  30,  1929 


*  Holds  Normal,  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate. 
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Normal  Elementary,  Class  of  1923 

—  Continued. 

Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

767 

Mary  G.  English  

.    June  30,  1929 

765 

Madeline  R.  Forrester  .... 

u 

30,  1929 

765 

Marion  R.  Boland  

u 

30,  1929 

765 

Anna  Shultz  .  

a 

30,  1929 

764 

Regina  M.  C.  Croninf  .... 

a 

30,  1929 

761 

Florence  E.  Hurley  

a 

30,  1929 

761 

Ruth  L.  Darville  

a 

30,  1929 

761 

Catherine  T.  O'Connor  .... 

u 

30,  1929 

760 

Julia  L.  Corcoran  

a 

30,  1929 

760 

Mary  C.  Redican  

a 

30,  1929 

759 

Katherine  R.  Goode  

a 

30,  1929 

759 

Margaret  E.  Fitzgerald  .... 

u 

30,  1929 

757 

Helen  G.  Buckley  

a 

30,  1929 

757 

Margaret  M.  Hughes  .... 

u 

30,  1929 

757 

Helen  T.  Curtis  

a 

30,  1929 

756 

Grace  K.  Lonergan  

« 

30,  1929 

755 

Gladys  M.  Sullivan  

a 

30,  1929 

754 

Ruth  H.  Kelley  

u 

30,  1929 

752 

Helen  J.  Hirson  

a 

30,  1929 

751 

Ellen  M.  Mantle  

u 

30,  1929 

750 

Evangeline  E.  Conzaf  .... 

a 

30,  1929 

750 

Eleanor  F.  Gartlandf        .      .  . 

a 

30,  1929 

749 

Mary  G.  O'Doherty  

u 

30,  1929 

747 

Mary  V.  Benson  

u 

30,  1929 

745 

Isabelle  N.  Wallf  

a 

30,  1929 

744 

Marion  L.  Shuckrowe  .... 

u 

30,  1929 

743 

Celia  L.  Hurwitchf  

u 

30,  1929 

743 

Jessie  A.  M.  Smith  

u 

30,  1929 

741 

Ida  Feldman  

u 

30,  1929 

740 

Mildred  C.  Haskellf  

u 

30,  1929 

739 

Frances  J.  Carroll  

a 

30,  1929 

738 

Helen  I.  Guinee  

u 

30,  1929 

738 

Margaret  V.  Conway*  (Class  of  1918)  . 

u 

30,  1924 

738 

Livia  DeSimone  

a 

30,  1929 

737 

Helen  R.  Sullivan*  (Class  of  1918)  . 

30,  1924 

736 

Margaret  E.  Morgan  

u 

30,  1929 

733 

Bertha  G.  Burgerf  

u 

30,  1929 

733 

Mildred  C.  Phillipsf  

a 

30,  1929 

729 

Kathleen  V.  Martin  

u 

30,  1929 

729 

Frances  E.  Wilkie  

u 

30,  1929 

728 

Mary  A.  O'Connell  

u 

30,  1929 

722 

Gladys  M,  MacFadenf  .... 

it 

30,  1929 

721 

Eleanor  V.  Abely  

u 

30,  1929 

711 

Mary  C.  McLaughlin  .... 

30,  1929 

710 

Alice  L.  Kenney  

u 

30,  1929 

709 

Edytha  M.  Wormelle  .... 

a 

30,  1929 

*  Certificate  covers  all  elementary  grades. 

t  Holds  Normal,  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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Normal  Elementary,  Class  of  1923 

Rating.  Name. 

707  Dorothy  R.  Wilson 

707  Helen  M.  Macdonald 

707  Ruth  E.  Kelly  . 

706  Anna  E.  McFarland  . 

705  Ruth  A.  Carter*  . 

704  Eleanor  A.  Donovan  . 

697  Mildred  R.  Smith 

692  Phoebe  Pinzur 

657  Ruth  N.  Kennev* 


Concluded. 

Certificate  Expires 

June  30,  1929 
"    30,  1929 


NORMAL.  SCHOOL  ELEMENTARY  CERTIFICATES,  PRIOR  TO 

1923. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

901  Dorothy  M.  Lyons   June  30,  1924 

850  Marian  MacKay   "    30,  1927 

816  Elinor  J.  Fowle   "    30,  1924 

806  Agnes  L.  McQueeney   "    30,  1924 


INTERMEDIATE  AND  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATES, 
EXAMINED  CANDIDATES. 

Intermediate  Certificates. 


CLERICAL  PRACTICE. 
Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 


867 

William  R.  Silvar  (1)  

June  30,  1929 

DRAWING. 

864 

Katherine  M.  Coughlan  (2)  

June  30,  1929 

827 

Bessie  E.  Kennedy  (3)  

■    30,  1924 

810 

Edith  M.  Snow  (4)  

■    30,  1924 

733 

Florence  A.  McCarthy  (5)       .      .  ... 

';    30,  1929 

722 

Margaret  M.  F.  Conleyt  (6)  

■    30,  1929 

716 

Grace  M.  Stack  

■    30,  1924 

ENGLISH. 

876 

Alice  M.  Rochet  (7)  

June  30,  1928 

861 

Katherine  M.  Beebe  (8)  

■    30,  1928 

857 

Anne  R.  Mohanf  (9)  

■    30,  1929 

854 

Mary  I.  Dwyer  (7)  

"    30,  1928 

839 

Mary  B.  Kirby  (7)  

"    30,  1929 

819 

Mary  F.  McAuliffef  (8)  

■    30,  1928 

793 

Olive  E.  Whittier  (10)  

■    30,  1928 

773 

Sarah  H.  Christie  (10)  

■    30,  1925 

759 

Helen  M.  Corrigan  (11)  

■    30,  1928 

731 

Sarah  M.  Loguef  (12)  

■    30,  1929 

701 

Frances  M.  Spoonerf  (7)  

■    30,  1927 

*  Holds  Normal,  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate. 

t  Holds  Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 
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Intermediate  and  Elementary  Certificates,  Examined  Candidates  — 

Continued. 


FRENCH. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

726       Sarah  M.  Everett  (3)   June  30,  1925 

HISTORY-GEOGRAPHY. 

Men. 

865      Harold  L.  Kendall*  (1)   June  30,  1927 

800       John  B.  Dacey*  (2)   "    30,  1929 

795       Walter  M.  Burke*  (1)   "    30,  1929 

770       John  F.  Barnicle*  (13)   "    30,  1929 

Women. 

878      Mary  S.  Ireland  (2)   June  30,  1927 

867       Anna  M.  Killion  (2)   "    30,  1926 

795      Gertrude  M.  Burke  (14)   "    30,  1928 

795       Anna  T.  O'Brien*  (12)   "    30,  1929 

793  Mary  H.  Healey*  (15)   "    30,  1928 

775       Catharine  L.  Heagney  (2)   «    30,  1928 

773       Ida  E.  Penell*  (2)   "    30,  1927 

750      Helen  E.  Sullivan*  (2)   "    30,  1928 

746  May  B.  Thompson*  (2)   "    30,  1926 

733       Mary  F.  Roome  (16)   "    30,  1926 

726       Adeline  E.  Cox  (2)     .   «    30,  1929 

LATIN. 

Men. 

737       Daniel  M.  Daley  (12)   June  30,  1929 

Women. 

724       Ellen  G.  White  (12)   June  30,  1928 

MATHEMATICS. 

Men. 

811       Lester  F.  Alden  (17)   June  30,  1924 

806       John  W.  Cosgrove,  Jr.*  (18)   "    30,  1928 

805       LeRoy  T.  Martin*  (19)   "    30,  1928 

794  Thomas  E.  Fitzpatrick*  (18)   "    30,  1929 

783  John  J.  O'Brien*  (20)   "    30,  1929 

780       George  F.  Barry  (17)   "    30,  1928 

747  George  E.  Hayes  (20)   "    30,  1928 

Women. 

803      Helen  R.  Murphy  (20)   June  30,  1929 

784  E.  Ella  Beach  (21)   "    30,  1929 

780       Helen  G.  McKenna*  (22)   "    30,  1924 

775       Bertha  L.  Palmer  (20)   "    30,  1926 


*  Holds  Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 


Intermediate  and  Elementary  Certificates,  Examined  Candidates — 

Continued. 

MUSIC. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

854      Rachael  E.  Cotton  (7)   June  30,  1929 

839      Mary  L.  McXamara  (16)   "    30,  1927 

801       Marguerite  Clarke  (7)   "    30,  1929 

757      Joyce  H.  Young  (20)   "    30,  1929 

SCIENCE. 

897      Paul  Cloues*  (7)   June  30.  1929 

792       Harold  J.  Cleary*  (7)   "    30,  1929 

731       James  F.  Crotty*  (20)   "    30,  192S 

Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 

872       Harold  L.  Kendall   June  30,  1927 

858      Paul  Cloues   "    30.  1929 

849      William  R.  Silva   "    30,  1929 

815       John  B.  Dacey   "    30.  1929 

795       John  W.  Cosgrove,  Jr   "    30.  192S 

795       James  A.  Donovan   "    30,  192S 

791       John  J.  O'Brien   "    30,  1929 

784      LeRoy  T.  Martin   "    30,  1928 

781       Walter  M.  Burke   "    30,  1929 

775       Thomas  E.  Fitzpatrick   "    30.  1929 

774      Harold  J.  Cleary   "    30,  1929 

756       John  F.  Barnicle   "    30.  1929 

740       James  F.  Crotty   "    30.  1929 

Elementary  School.  Class  B  Certificate. 

(Certificate  covers  Grades  I.  to  VI.,  inclusive.) 

907       Anne  F.  Gibbons   June  30,  1929 

903       Pauline  Rafter  Powers   "    30,  1928 

902       Elizabeth  Beatty   "    30.  1929 

885       Bertha  M.  Wright   "    30.  1924 

883       Blanche  M.  Hurley   "    30,  1929 

874      Grace  Richmond  Corrigan   "    30.  1929 

863       Maude  W.  Nelson   "    30.  1929 


*  Holds  Elementary  School.  Class  A  Certificate. 

Minor  Subjects: 

(1)  Mathematics,  Science.  (13)  Mathematics,  Clerical  Practice. 

(2)  English,  Mathematics.  (14)  Mathematics,  Music. 

(3)  English,  Music.  (15)  English,  French. 

(4)  History-Geography,  Music.  (16)  English.  Drawing. 

(5)  English,  Science.  (17)  History-Geography.  Science. 

(6)  Italian,  Music.  (18)  English,  Latin. 

(7)  History-Geography.Mathematics.  (19)  History-Geography.  Latin. 

(8)  Mathematics,  Drawing.  (20)  History-Geography,  English. 

(9)  French,  Science.  (21)  History-Geography,  Clerical 

(10)  Mathematics,  Spanish.  Practice. 

(11)  History-Geography,  French.  (22)  Drawing,  Music. 

(12)  Mathematics,  French. 
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Intermediate  and  Elementary  Certificates,  Examined  Candidates- 
Continued. 


Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

862  Josephine  Creber  Coffin   June  30,  1929 

862  Margaret  M.  O'Reilly   "  30,  1929 

861  Alice  C.  Leahy   "  30,  1929 

861  Mary  C.  Welch   "  30,  1929 

856  Mary  G.  Bellamy   "  30,  1929 

855  Mildred  T.  Barron   "  30,  1929 

852  Anna  A.  Moriarty   "  30,  1929 

845  Francis  J.  Lyons   "  30,  1929 

842  Margaret  M.  Shea   "  30,  1929 

838  Lucy  A.  Beatty   "  30,  1929 

837  Ellen  C.  Rooney   "  30,  1929 

831  Elizabeth  A.  Clark   "  30,  1924 

829  Gertrude  C.  Ball   "  30,  1929 

829  Alice  B.  Romkey   "  30,  1929 

827  Dorothy  L.  Winchenbach   "  30,  1929 

825  Katherine  B.  Feely   "  30,  1924 

825  Gertrude  A.  Flynn   "  30,  1929 

825  Gertrude  M.  Sullivan   "  30,  1928 

822  Rose  L.  McCarthy   "  30,  1929 

821  Anne  L.  Thompson   "  30,  1929 

819  Madaline  Small   "  30,  1928 

815  Helen  Judge  Gregory   "  30,  1927 

811  Dorothea  L.  O'Shea   "  30,  1929 

809  Sadie  M.  Mitchell   "  30,  1929 

808  Grace  M.  Maley   "  30,  1929 

803  John  W.  Corcoran   "  30,  1929 

801  Anne  G.  Sweeney   "  30,  1929 

797  Margaret  E.  Power   "  30,  1926 

797  M.  Winnifred  Reilly   "  30,  1927 

797  Mary  F.  Welch   "  30,  1929 

796  Mary  T.  P.  Eagan   "  *30,  1929 

790  Evangeline  Lynch   "  30,  1929 

789  Eva  O.  Diack   "  30,  1927 

785  May  Kapples   "  30,  1927 

784  Johanna  Eagan   "  30,  1929 

781  Margaret  V.  Lamb     .......  "  30,  1928 

776  Helen  F.  Klocker   "  30,  1929 

776  Catherine  W.  O'Connor   "  30,  1929 

776  Francis  E.  Winch                                            .  "  30,  1929 

774  Catharine  A.  McGinty   "  30,  1925 

762  Edna  B.  Dowling   "  30,  1929 

762  Margaret  V.  O'Connor   "  30,  1929 

762  Margaret  A.  Thompson     ......  "  30,  1929 

758  Martha  M.  Kreidel   "  30,  1929 

758  Marguerite  R.  Riley   "  30,  1929 

754  Catherine  M.  Hanley   "  30,  1927 

752  Mary  A.  Reynolds   "  30,  1929 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  25 


Intermediate  and  Elementary  Certificates,  Examined  Candidates — 


Concluded. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

747  Mary  Jordan   June  30,  1929 

743  Margaret  M.  Hosman   "  30,  1929 

741  Helen  C.  MacLean   "  30,  1929 

741  Marie  M.  Raftery      .   "  30,  1929 

730  Alice  E.  Connelly   "  30,  1929 

727  Margaret  C.  Lyons   "  30,  1929 

726  Loretta  A.  Sheehan   "  30,  1929 

725  Gertrude  A.  Coffey   "  30,  1929 

725  Elizabeth  B.  Fahey   "  30,  1929 

724  Elizabeth  M.  Donohue   "  30,  1929 

724  Emeline  V.  Holohan   "  30,  1929 

719  Mary  W.  Dunlevy   "  30,  1929 

717  Anna  I.  Danahy   "  30,  1929 

708  Alice  K.  Cummings   "  30,  1929 

708  Mary  M.  O'Gara                                             .  "  30,  1927 

705  Elizabeth  P.  Dunegan   "  30,  1929 

705  Agnes  M.  Sullivan   "  30,  1929 

700  Pearl  B.  Hanson   "  30,  1927 

700  Ethel  E.  Trefry   "  30,  1927 


KINDERGARTEN  CERTIFICATES. 
Normal,  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate,  Class  of  1923.. 

Rating.                    Name.  Certificate  Expires 

780       Florence  E.  Smith   June  30,  1929 

770       Sara  L.  Meyers   "    30,  1929 

764       Regina  M.  C.  Cronin   "    30,  1929 

750       Evangeline  E.  Conza   "    30,  1929 

750       Eleanor  F.  Gartland   "    30,  1929 

745       Isabelle  N.  Wall   "    30,  1929 

743       Celia  L.  Hurwitch   "    30,  1929 

740       Mildred  C.  Haskell   "    30,  1929 

733       Bertha  G.  Burger   "    30,  1929 

733       Mildred  C.  Phillips   "    30,  1929 

722       Gladys  M.  MacFaden   "    30,  1929 

705       Ruth  A.  Carter   "    30,  1929 

657      Ruth  N.  Kenney   "    30,  1929 

Kindergarten  Certificate. 
Examined  Candidates. 

946       Gladys  O.  Bolton   June  30,  1928 

914       Marguerite  Davison   "    30,  1928 

881       Anastasia  O.  Hynes   "    30,  1929 

821       Marion  I.  Wood   "    30,  1929 

817       Arline  O.  Krey   "    30,  1929 
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Kindergarten  Certificates  —  Concluded. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

813       Willa  E.  Wingate   June  30,  1929 

788       Laura  M.  Lewis   "  30,  1929 

782       Dorothy  Dudley   "  30,  1929 

782       Anna  C.  MacDonald   "  30,  1929 

781  Ethel  S.  Joslin     ........  "  30,  1929 

774       Elizabeth  K.  Weaver   "  30,  1929 

772  Kathleen  M.  Clark     ........  "  30,  1929 

767       Pauline  F.  Shea   "  30,  1929 

757       Helen  M.  Coleman     .    "  30,1924 

754       Margaret  M.  McElaney   "  30,  1926 

738       Mabel  F.  Cullen   "  30,  1927 

727       Marguerite  V.  Pierce   "  30,  1929 

722       Mary  R.  Desmond   "  30,  1929 

709       Gertrude  F.  Johnston   "  30,  1929 

700       Mary  E.  Freeman   "  30,  1929 


SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES  VALID  IN  DAY  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 

Cookery. 

Rating.                    Name.  Certificate  Expires 

850       Lilian  H.  Pearson   June  30,  1929 

845       Frances  R.  Bacharach   "    30,  1929 

841       Alice  P.  Howard                                             .  "    30,  1929 

840       Madeline  H.  Murdoch       ......  "    30,  1928 

840       Margaret  E.  Wood   "    30,  1929 

814       Catherine  C.  Cogan   "    30,  1929 

718       Mary  E.  Glavin   "    30,  1929 

Sewing. 

853       Mary  G.  Fitzpatrick   June  30,  1926 

835       Adelaide  R.  Becker   "    30,  1929 

813       Marion  G.  Foristall   "    30,  1929 

Manual  Training, 
foreman,  shop  work. 

821       Joseph  R.  Parker   June  30,  1928 

785       Frederick  E.  Rau   "    30,  1926 

INSTRUCTOR,  SHOP  WORK. 

872       Emerson  Staebner                                           .  June  30,  1928 

825      Percy  E.  Jones   "    30,  1929 

819       Herbert  G.  N.  Forsell   "    30,  1929 

774       Frank  E.  Wylde   "    30,  1929 

772       George  E.  Shepherd  f  "    30,  1929 

744       Edward  J.  Oakes   "    30,  1929 

740       Edwin  C.  Andersen   "    30,  1928 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  27 


Special  Certificates  Valid  in  Day  Elementary  Schools. — Concluded. 


Rating.                    Name.  Certificate  Expires 

739       Alfred  A.  Mann   June  30,  1929 

730       Edmund  B.  Alger   "    30,  1929 

715       Alvin  J.  Long   "    30,  1924 

INSTRUCTOR,  SHOP  WORK. 
MODELING. 

755       L.  Reginald  Chandler   June  30,  1928 

INSTRUCTOR  AND  ASSISTANT  INSTRUCTOR  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 
MODELING. 

782       Berthe  D.  Dion   ........  June  30,  1929 

PRE  VOCATIONAL  ASSISTANTS.* 

812       I.  Virginia  Lyons   June  30,  1924 

802       Sadie  M.  Knight   "    30,  1924 


SPECIAL  CLASS  CERTIFICATES. 
First  Assistant  in  Charge. 

Rating.                    Name.  Certificate  Expires 

726       Florence  E.  Hosmer   June  30,  1924 

Instructors. 

857       Jennie  B.  Murphy   June  30,  1929 

856       Marion  A.  Burnham   "    30,  1929 

831       Mary  G.  Eastman   "    30,  1928 

830       Esther  L.  Dalrymple   "    30,  1929 

788       Pauline  Vanderhoop   "    30,  1929 

785       Mary  L.  Hammond   "    30,  1929 

782       Celena  E.  Hoar   "    30,  1929 

746       Catherine  L.  Dugan   "    30,  1929 


ASSISTANT  PRINCIPAL,  HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  FOR 
THE  DEAF  CERTIFICATE. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

864       Elsa  L.  Hobart  June  30,  1926 

702       Sarah  W.  Jenkins  "    30,  1926 


CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE. 
Instructors. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

863       Francis  J.  Lyons  June  30,  1929 

824       Thomas  D.  Craven   «    30,  1929 

820       Edward  C.  Keller  «    30'  1929 


*See,  also,  Prevocational  Assistants,  page  28. 
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Continuation  School  Certificate  —  Concluded. 


Rating.                    Name.  Certificate  Expires 

788  George  H.  Carey   June  30,  1929 

780  Philip  F.  Mackey   "    30,  1929 

775  Walter  J.  Byrnes   "    30,  1929 

Assistants. 

909  Anna  M.  Killion   June  30,  1925 

862  Josephine  Shanahan   "    30,  1925 

856  Mary  E.  Flaharan   "    30,  1925 

855  Julia  A.  Barrett   "    30,  1925 

855  Grace  D.  Fisher   "    30,  1924 

855  Anne  Sheridan   "    30,  1924 

836  M.  Elizabeth  Gay   "    30,  1925 

820  Mary  A.  Kennedy   "    30,  1925 

814  Anastasia  K.  White   "    30,  1924 

812  Viola  K.  Murray   "    30,  1928 

808  Margaret  M.  Casey   "    30,  1924 

788  Florence  P.  Saunders   "    30,  1929 

774  Elizabeth  H.  Flaharan   "    30,  1925 

z  Pre  vocational  Assistants.* 

903  Mary  A.  Starkey   June  30,  1926 

862  Anna  F.  Cotter   "    30,  1926 

807  Alice  M.  Colleton  :  "    30,  1926 

805  Mary  A.  Hartigan   "    30,  1927 

755  Mary  E.  Doyle   "    30,  1928 


DAY  AND  EVENING  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  CERTIFICATES. 

XXX. — (Shop  Instructors,  Helpers,  and  Trade  Assistants  in  Day 
or  Evening  Industrial,  Continuation,  Intermediate,  or  Pre- 
vocational  schools  or  classes  and  vocational  assistants  in 
the  Trade  School  for  Girls.) 

auto  mechanics. 


Rating.                    Name.  Certificate  Expires 

746       Charles  M.  McKenzie   June  30,  1927 

CABINETMAKING. 

767       Charles  J.  Rodgers   June  30,  1924 

700       Arvid  J.  Wahlstrom   "    30,  1928 

DRAFTING. 

861       Carl  H.  Oquist   June  30,  1928 

700       Arthur  G.  Hamilton   "    30,  1928 

DRESSMAKING. 

803       Josephine  B.  Tanck   June  30,  1927 


*  See,  also,  Prevoeational  Assistants,  page  27. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  29 
Day  and  Evening  Industrial  Schools  Certificates  —  Continued. 


Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

ELECTRICITY. 

811       Thomas  C.  Walsh   June  30,  1929 

791       John  Y.  Murray   "    30,  1927 

764      George  G.  Noren   "    30,  1925 

761       Harrie  S.  Goodwin   "    30,  1925 

751       John  F.  Fitzsimmons   "    30,  1926 

750       Daniel  L.  Kenslea   "    30,  1926 

MACHINE  SHOP  PRACTICE. 

791       James  R.  Conners   June  30,  1928 

791       Edward  A.  Mason   "    30,  1927 

773       John  O.  Baker   "    30,  1927 

755       John  H.  Farrell   "    30,  1924 

725  Hugh  J.  Eisenhauer   "    30,  1924 

715       Henry  J.  McKinnon   "    30,  1928 

PAINTING  AND  DECORATING. 

703       John  A.  England   June  30,  1927 

PATTERN  MAKING. 

857       George  E.  Shepherd   June  30,  1928 

854       Louis  A.  VanHam   "    30,  1928 

846       Joseph  Hackett   "    30,  1926 

836      Alexander  F.  Rowe   "    30,  1928 

770       Albert  E.  Clarkson   "    30,  1928 

767       Robert  S.  Waite   "    30,  1926 

700       Clarence  E.  Damon   "    30,  1928 

PRINTING. 

788       Charles  A.  Bossi   June  30,  1929 

757       Charles  R.  O'Malley   "    30,  1926 

738      Thomas  F.  Woods   "    30,  1924 

SHEET  METAL  WORK. 

791       Matthew  T.  Cavanaugh   June  30,  1924 

726  William  Moore   "    30,  1928 


XXXI. —  A.  (Heads  of  Departments,  Both  Shop  and  Academic,  In 
the  Trade  School  for  Girls;  Shop  Foreman  in  Day  and  Even- 
ing Industrial,  Continuation,  Intermediate,  or  Prevocational 
Schools  or  Classes.) 

cabinetmaking. 


Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

783       Alden  T.  Stubbs  -   .      .    June  30,  1925 

DRAFTING. 

789       Albert  H.  Hanly  June  30,  1928 

774      Albert  C.  Dove  "    30,  1928 
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Day  and  Evening  Industrial  Schools  Certificates  —  Concluded. 


MACHINE  OPERATING. 

Rating.                    Name.  Certificate  Expires 

729       Bertha  D.  Tucker   June  30,  1927 

MACHINE  SHOP  PRACTICE. 

849       Joseph  P.  Shea    .      .      .      .      .      .      .  •    .  June  30,  1926 

757       Carl  E.  Janson   "    30,  1925 

736       William  J.  Doherty   "    30,  1925 

735       Grover  C.  Russell      .   "    30,  1925 

708       Joseph  A.  Wingate   "    30,  1929 

PRINTING. 

889       Allan  Robinson   June  30,  1924 

712       Frederick  G.  E.  Zeidler   "    30,  1925 

SHEET  METAL  WORK. 

858       Thomas  A.  Roche   June  30,  1929 


XXXI. —  B.  (Division  Heads,  Division  Foremen,  and  Shop  Super- 
intendents in  the  Boston  Trade  School;  Co-operative  In- 
structors AND  Co-ORDINATORS  IN  DAY  HlGH  SCHOOLS;  DIVISION 

Foremen  and  Heads  of  Divisions  in  the  Continuation  School.) 


CABINETMAKING. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

749       Harold  P.  Johnson   June  30,  1926 

701       Frederick  E.  Rau   "    30,  1927 

DRAFTING. 

813       Walter  H.  Nay  lor   June  30,  1926 

736       Arthur  R.  Nelson   "    30,  1928 

ELECTRICITY. 

819       Albert  L.  Edson   June  30,  1929 

MACHINE  SHOP  PRACTICE. 

849       William  J.  Doherty   June  30,  1928 

833       Abraham  S.  Burnes  "    30,  1928 

714       Henry  S.  Needham                                            .  "  30,1929 

PRINTING. 

840       Allan  Robinson   June  30,  1924 

838       Richard  V.  Barry   "    30,  1929 

833       Patrick  J.  Smith   "    30,  1927 

716       Frederick  L.  Eames   "    30,  1926 
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XXXIV.    TEACHERS  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  IN  DAY  AND 
EVENING  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 


Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

821       Alice  B.  Felton  June  30,  1924 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  MANUAL  ARTS  CERTIFICATE. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

854       George  F.  Hatch  June  30,  1928 

838      Ralph  W.  Babb  "    30,  1928 


ASSISTANT  IN  MANUAL  ARTS  CERTIFICATE, 

DRAWING. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

878  Mary  P.  Barry   June  30,  1926 

814  Annette  M.  Lavoie   "  30,  1924 

780  Amy  E.  Adams   "  30,  1924 

762  Grace  M.  Stack   "  30,  1924 

743  Maud  J.  Bray   "  30,  1927 

730  Florence  F.  Cooper   "  30,  1926 

725  Hannah  E.  McDonough   "  30,  1926 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  CERTIFICATE. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

801       Joseph  H.  Gildea  June  30,  1929 


ASSISTANT  IN  MUSIC  CERTIFICATE. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

787  Mildred  Martin   June  30,  1926 

755  Alma  Dunbar  Holton   "    30,  1926 

721  Helen  J.  Lynch   "    30,  1928 

716  Agnes  F.  McCarthy   "    30,  1928 


INSTRUCTOR  OF  MILITARY  DRILL  CERTIFICATE. 

Rating.  Name.                                                              Certificate  Expires 

901       Albert  J.  Kelley  June  30,  1929 

889       Edward  FitzGerald  "    30,  1929 

840       Leo  W.  Banks  "    30,  1929 

839  William  J.  McCluskey      ......       "    30,  1927 

809       Charles  B.  McCarthy  "    30,  1928 

792       Robert  A.  O'Neill   "    30,  1925 

789  Eugene  E.  Stowell     .......       "    30,  1929 

753       George  F.  A.  Mulcahy  "    30,  1925 

704       Franklyn  J.  Burbank  "    30,  1928 
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SCHOOL  NURSE  CERTIFICATE. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

848  Madeline  A.  Mahoney   June  30,  1929 

845  Anna  M.  Phalan   "  30,  1926 

835  Rose  A.  Meade   "  30,  1929 

824  Miriam  B.  Downing   "  30,  1926 

822  Delia  V.  Egan   "  30,  1926 

809  Anna  E.  Donovan   "  30,  1928 

801  Mary  E.  M'Keown   "  30,  1925 

784  Eleanor  A.  Tobin  "  30,  1928 

779  Katharine  Reid  Sullivan   "  30,  1927 

777  Anna  A.  Ramsey   "  30,  1928 

776  Margaret  T.  Linehan   "  30,  1928 

774  Veronica  T.  Cashin   "  30,  1926 

771  Rose  A.  Murphy   "  30,  1928 

770  Elsie  R.  Morley   "  30,  1928 

766  Ethel  Benjamin  Gabriel   "  30,  1925 

756  Anna  Gallagher   "  30,  1928 

754  Mary  Nolan  Dee   "  30,  1924 

737  Katherine  A.  Grady   "  30,  1926 

730  Lucy  T.  O'Kane   "  30,  1927 

723  Julia  G.  Cronin   "  30,  1928 

700  Dora  E.  Manning   "  30,  1925 

692  Gertrude  A.  Lambert   "  30,  1927 

688  Frances  E.  Grasse      ........  "  30,  1925 

682  Mary  E.  Wilson   "  30,  1927 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  CANDIDATES. 

(Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  addresses  are  in  Massachusetts.) 


A. 

Page 

Abely,  Eleanor  V  274  Winthrop  street,  Winthrop  20 

Adams,  Amy  E  5  Jefferson  street,  Newton  31 

Carl  H  57  Groveland  street,  Haverhill  15 

Alden,  Lester  F  Chelmsford  22 

Alger,  Edmund  B  629  Watertown  street,  Newtonville  27 

Andersen,  Edwin  C  29  Beach  street,  Dorchester  26 

Anderson,  Edith  E                                                103  Lonsdale  street,  Dorchester  19 

Elna  C  357  Charles  street,  Boston  17 

.      ,     _,  f  Belchertown 

Austin,  May  M  j  ^  Cabot  ^  Holyoke  lg 

B. 

Babb,  Ralph  W  29  Basset  street,  Lynn  31 

Bacharach,  Frances  R  State  Normal  School,  Farming, ton,  Me.  26 

Bailey,  Gladys  E  12  Hamlet  street,  Dorchester  19 

Baker,  John  O  102  Fletcher  street,  Roslindale  29 

Kenrick  M  53  Wendell  avenue,  Brockton  16 

Ball,  Gertrude  C  20  Wilmot  street,  Lawrence  24 

Banks,  Leo  W  858  Broadway,  South  Boston  31 

Barlow,  Mary  L  22  Sycamore  avenue,  Brockton  12 

Maude  Welch  178  Huntington  avenue,  Boston  13 

Barnicle,  John  F  29  Lawrence  street,  Fitchburg  22,  23 

Barrett,  Julia  A  40  Prospect  avenue,  Norwood  28 

Lucy  E  24  Hamilton  street,  Readville  19 

Barron,  Mildred  T  27  Forest  Park  avenue,  Springfield  24 

Gladys  K  109  Hewlett  street,  Roslindale  19 

Barry,  George  F  596  East  Fourth  street,  South  Boston  22 

Mary  P  16  Dunwell  street,  West  Roxbury  31 

Richard  V  77  Howard  avenue,  Dorchester  30 

Beach,  E .  Ella  7  Eden  street,  Salem  22 

Beatty,  Elizabeth  104  Birch  street  Bridgewater  23 

Lucy  A  104  Birch  street,  Bridgewater  24 

Becker,  Adelaide  R  44  Bradfield  avenue,  Roslindale  26 

Beebe,  Katherine  M  4  Franklin  terrace,  Hyde  Park,  21 

Bellamy,  Mary  G  112  Prospect  street,  Rockland  24 

Benson,  Mary  V  75  Kendall  street,  Boston  20 

Berlin,  Ruth  Solomon  5  Park  street,  Brookline  16 

Bird,  Frances  H  39  Granville  street,  Dorchester  19 

Boland,  Marion  R  40  Fox  street,  Dorchester  20 

Bolton,  Gladys  O  26  Dunreath  street,  Roxbury  25 

Bossi,  Charles  A  32  Burgess  street,  Dorchester  29 

Brawley,  Evelyn  M  22  Lambert  street,  Roxbury  13,  15 

Bray,  Maud  J  2047  Columbus  avenue,  Roxbury  31 

Brennan,  John  J  58  Dustin  street,  Brighton  13 

Bresnahan,  Dorothy  E  398  Essex  street,  Salem  16 

Brown,  David  H  372  Sumner  avenue,  Springfield  13 

Buckley,  Helen  G  99  C  street,  South  Boston  20 

Bunyon  Sarah  E  39  Langley  road,  Brighton  19 

Burbank,  Franklyn  J  Box  196,  Livermore  Falls,  Me.  31 

Burger,  Bertha  G  151  Homestead  street,  Roxbury  20,  25 
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Burke,  Alfred  F  112  Magazine  street,  Cambridge  15 

Gertrude  M  57  Rogers  street,  West  Quincy  22 

Walter  M  32  Bigelow  avenue,  Rockland  22,  23 

Burnes,  Abraham  S  43  Chambers  street,  Boston  30 

Burnham,  Marion  A  134  Tyndale  street,  Roslindale  27 

Burns,  Elizabeth  D  46  Edgewood  street,  Roxbury  19 

Thomas  P  230  Park  street,  Dorchester  12 

Byrnes,  Walter  J  14  Samoset  street,  Dorchester  28 

c. 

Cadigan,  Mary  C  93  Milton  avenue,  Dorchester  19 

Cahill,  Anna  L  14  Newbern  street,  Jamaica  Plain  16 

Campbell,  Malcolm  D  Norfolk  County  Agricultural  School,  Walpole  12 

Carey,  George  H  784  Broadway,  South  Boston  28 

Carroll,  Frances  J  !  18  Devens  street,  Charlestown  20 

Carter,  Ruth  A  33  Rexford  street,  Mattapan  21,  25 

Casey,  Margaret  M  89  Cedar  street,  Roxbury  28 

Cashin,  Veronica  T  48  Hartford  street,  Dorchester  32 

Cavanaugh,  Matthew  T  94  Central  avenue,  Medford  29 

Cederberg,  Charles  A  18  Stevens  street,  Medford  Hillside  15 

Chandler,  L.  Reginald  44  Eliot  street,  Jamaica  Plain  27 

Chapin,  Dorothy  A  11  Mystic  street,  Somerville  14 

Chapman,  Miriam  S  Hillside  road,  Wellesley  Farms  17 

Chisholm,  Angus  J  364  Massachusetts  avenue,  Arlington  12 

Christie,  Sarah  H  4  Fordham  court,  Jamaica  Plain  21 

Clark,  Elizabeth  A  8  Bowden  street,  Marblehead  24 

Kathleen  M  14  Melville  avenue,  Dorchester  26 

Clarke,  Marguerite  35  Park  street,  Brockton  23 

Clarkson,  Albert  E  1  Maple  Leaf  road,  Worcester  29 

Cleary,  Harold  J  384  Oak  street,  Bridgewater  23,  23 

Cloues,  Paul  11  Vine  street,  Marlborough  23,  23 

Coffey,  Gertrude  A  47  Union  street,  Watertown  25 

Coffin,  Josephine  Creber  208  Harvard  street,  Dorchester  24 

Cogan,  Catherine  C  1654  Columbia  road,  South  Boston  26 

Matilda  E  61  Farragut  road,  South  Boston  16 

Cohen,  Ida  60  Partridge  street,  West  Roxbury  18 

Sophia  B  67  Clarkson  street,  Dorchester  13 

Coleman,  Helen  M  59  Esmond  street,  Dorchester  26 

Colleton,  Alice  M  20  Charlesgate  West,  Boston  28 

Conley,  Margaret  M.  F  56  Lexington  street,  Charlestown  21 

Connelly,  Alice  E  52  Midland  street,  Lowell  25 

Conners,  James  R  18  Greenhalge  avenue,  Everett  29 

Connor,  Christopher  A  Cascadilla  School,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14 

Conroy,  Agnes  T  475  East  Fifth  street,  South  Boston  18 

Conway,  Margaret  V  1  Sachem  street,  Roxbury  20 

Conza,  Evangeline  E  34  Oak  View  terrace,  Jamaica  Plain  20,  25 

Cooper,  Florence  F  250  Grove  street,  Melrose  31 

Corcoran,  John  W  70  Bellevue  street,  Dorchester  24 

Julia  L  71  Beacon  street,  Somerville  20 

Corrigan,  Grace  Richmond  249  Moody  street,  Waltham  23 

Helen  M  ...  72  St.  Stephen  street,  Boston,  or  653  Broadway,  Fall  River  21 

Cosgrove,  John  W.,  Jr  22  Roseland  avenue,  Waterbury,  Conn.  22,  23 

Cotter,  Anna  F  56  Claybourne  street,  Dorchester  28 

Cotton,  Rachael  E  82  Maple  street,  Maiden  23 

Coughlan,  Katherine  M  901  Hancock  street,  Wollaston  21 

Courchene,  William  A  44  Central  avenue,  Hyde  Park  16 

Cox,  Adeline  E  77  Waldeck  street,  Dorchester  22 

Ruth  E  169  Buckminster  road,  Brookline  13 

Craven,  Thomas  D  18  Eastman  street,  Dorchester  27 

Creagh,  Katherine  E.  L  24  Kerwin  street,  Dorchester  19 

Crockett,  Mark  V."  33  School  street,  Gloucester  12 
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Pa.ge 

Cronin,  Julia  G  27  Juliette  street,  Dorchester  32 

Regina  M.  C  14  Gates  street,  South  Boston  20,25 

Crotty,  James  F  23  Ridgeway  drive,  Quincy  23,  23 

Crowley,  Margaret  T  3  Cobden  street,  Roxbury  17 

Cullen,  Mabel  F  7  Austin  street,  Hyde  Park  26 

Cummings,  Alice  K  45  High  street,  Bridgewater  25 

Mildred  P  52  Everton  street,  Dorchester  13 

Curtis,  Helen  T  542  East  Fifth  street,  South  Boston  20 

Cussen,  Mary  G  10  Corona  street,  Dorchester  19 

D. 

Dacey,  John  B  42  Capitol  street,  Watertown  22,  23 

Daley,  Daniel  M  70  Circuit  road,  Medford  22 

Dalrymple,  Esther  L  67  Eustis  street,  Revere  27 

Damon,  Clarence  E  59  Pleasant  street,  Worcester  29 

Danahy,  Anna  I  Cedar  street,  Hopkinton  25 

Darville,  Ruth  L  46  Monument  street,  Chariest  own  20 

Davis,  Mary  A  24  Folsom  street,  Dorchester  13 

Davison,  Marguerite  95  Brooks  street,  Brighton  25 

DeCelles,  Francis  J  66  Huron  avenue,  Cambridge  12 

Dee,  Mary  E.  Nolan  9  Bellflower  street,  Dorchester  32 

DeSimone  Livia  73  Elmira  street,  Brighton  20 

Desmond,  Mary  R  131  East  Cottage  street,  Dorchester  26 

Diack,  Eva  O  47  Independence  avenue,  Quincy  24 

Dion,  Berthe  D  85  Broadway,  Norwood  27 

Doggett,  Agnes  G  Sandy  Valley,  Dedham  13 

Doherty,  William  J  4  Mt.  Vernon  avenue,  Charlestown  30,30 

Donahoe,  Joseph  A  11  Stone  street,  Charlestown  18 

Donahue,  Margaret  L  103  Poplar  street,  Roslindale  19 

Mary  A  6  Hancock  street,  Charlestown  19 

Donohue,  Elizabeth  M  13|  Hancock  street,  Worcester  25 

Donovan,  Anna  E  24  Murdock  street,  Brighton  32 

Bernard  F  108  Austin  street,  Cambridge  13 

Eleanor  A  29  Foye  avenue,  Weymouth  21 

James  A  855  East  Fifth  street,  South  Boston  23 

Patrick  J  28  Oakview  terrace,  Jamaica  Plain  12 

Dooling,  William  J  1121  Water  street,  Fitchburg  12 

Dove,  Albert  C  119  Walnut  avenue,  Roxbury  29 

Dow,  Albert  J  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Huntington  avenue,  Boston  14 

Dowd,  Winifred  A  9  Atherstone  street,  Dorchester  13 

Dowling,  Edna  B  33  Arden  street,  Allston  24 

Downing,  Miriam  B  24  St.  Mary's  street,  Boston  32 

Doyle,  Mary  E  '.  4  Enfield  street,  Jamaica  Plain  28 

Dreney,  Sara  B  42  Tennyson  street,  Boston  15 

Dudley,  Dorothy  53  Ocean  street,  Dorchester  26 

Duffey,  Ellen  L  Box  57,  Hopkinton  12 

Dugan,  Catherine  L  :  2  Verndale  road,  Milton  27 

Dunegan,  Elizabeth  P  43  Robin  Hood  road,  Auburndale  25 

Dunlevy,  Mary  W  14  Kneeland  street,  Maiden  25 

Durnan,  Walter  T  13  Kingston  street,  Somerville  18 

Dwyer,  Mary  1  1  Rogers  place,  Salem  21 

E. 

Eagan,  Johanna. .  ,  Temple  street,  Framingham  Centre  24 

Mary  T.  P  Temple  street,  Framingham  Centre  24 

Eames,  Frederick  L  94  Locust  street,  Winthrop  30 

Eastman,  Mary  G  9  Jackson  court,  Lexington  27 

Edson,  Albert  L  29  Mermaid  avenue,  Winthrop  30 

Egan,  Delia  V  481  Central  avenue,  Needham  Heights  32 

Eisenhauer,  Hugh  J  64£  Prospect  street,  Cambridge  29 

Ellis,  Madeline  M  116  Thorndike  street,  Brookline  13 
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Ells,  Harriet  E  15  Woodford  street,  Dorchester  13 

England,  John  A  75  Belmont  street,  Somerville  29 

English,  Mary  G  30  Foster  street,  Brighton  20 

Everett,  Sarah  M  40  Pratt  street,  Framingham  22 

F. 

Fahey,  Elizabeth  B  167  Manning  street,  Hudson  25 

Farnsworth,  Ray  D  High  street,  Ashland  14 

Farrell,  John  H  78  Winthrop  avenue,  Revere  29 

Feely,  Katherine  B  131  Belgrade  avenue,  Roslindale  24 

Feldman,  Ida  247  Saratoga  street,  East  Boston  20 

Felton,  Alice  B  20  Woodford  street,  Dorchester  31 

Fischer,  Florence  M  11  Everdean  street,  Dorchester  19 

Fisher,  Grace  D  4  Marion  avenue,  Woburn  28 

FitzGerald,  Edward  133  Elm  street,  Cambridge  31 

Fitzgerald,  Margaret  E  49  Jamaica  street,  Jamaica  Plain  20 

Fitzpatrick,  Mary  G  45  Kenneth  street,  West  Roxbury  26 

Thomas  E  161  Leyden  street,  East  Boston  22,  23 

Fitzsimmons,  John  F  25  Morse  street,  Newton  29 

Flaharan,  Elizabeth  H  22  Ruth  street,  Lowell  28 

Mary  E  22  Ruth  street,  Lowell  28 

Fletcher,  Arthur  G  Turnpike  street,  Canton  13 

Flynn,  Gertrude  A  520  Pleasant  street,  Maiden  24 

Ford,  Marion  I.  (Mclntyre)  32  Templeton  street,  Dorchester  16 

Furistall,  Marion  G                                       28  Welles  avenue,  Dorchester  Centre  26 

Forrest,  Louise  A  636  Green  street,  Cambridge  14 

Forrester,  Madeline  R  35  Bradlee  street,  Dorchester  20 

Forsell,  Herbert  G.  N  203  N  street,  South  Boston  26 

Fossett,  Gertrude  M  36  Brent  street,  Dorchester  16 

Fowle,  Elinor  J  2S  Lindsey  street,  Dorchester  13,  21 

Foye,  Harold  B  66  Alban  street,  Dorchester  15 

Freeman,  Mary  E  31  Jason  street,  Arlington  26 

Friedman,  Abram  E  1  Gannett  street,  Roxbury  12 

Q. 

Gabriel,  Ethel  Benjamin  188  Dean  street,  Taunton  32 

Gallagher,  Anna  2  Hartford  street,  Roxbury  32 

Gartland,  Eleanor  F  10  Bond  street,  Boston  20,  25 

Gay,  M.  Elizabeth  469  Adams  street,  Dorchester  28 

Gibbons,  Anne  F  315  Warren  street,  Brookline  23 

Giblin,  Edward  W  96  Gainsborough  street,  Boston  18 

Mary  M  37  Mayfield  street,  Dorchester  14 

Gilbert,  Frank  A  72  Inman  street,  Cambridge  18 

Gildea,  Joseph  H  5  Emerson  street,  Newton  31 

Gilmore  Gladys  C  61  Cedar  street,  Chicago,  111.  16 

Glavin,  Francis  P  47  East  Canton  street,  Boston  17 

Mary  E  36  Bradlee  street,  Dorchester  26 

Goode,  Katherine  R  597  Third  street,  South  Boston  20 

Goodway,  Esther  E  218  Wachusett  street,  Forest  Hills  19 

Goodwin,  Harrie  S  92  Milton  street,  Dorchester  29 

Gorman,  Dorothy  M  27  Queen  street,  Worcester  17 

Grady,  Katherine  A  1415  Commonwealth  avenue,  Allston  32 

William  P  26  Winslow  street,  Roxbury  16 

Grasse,  Frances  E  84  School  street,  Charlestown  32 

Greene,  Vincent  L  50  Thomas  Park,  South  Boston  13 

Gregory,  Helen  Judge  Box  43,  Bondsville  24 

Guinee,  Helen  I  293  Bunker  Hill  street,  Charlestown  20 

H. 

Hackett,  Joseph  63  Cushing  street,  Cambridge  29 

Haight,  Catherine  L  6S  Wheatland  avenue,  Dorchester  19 

Hamilton,  Arthur  G  143  Langdon  avenue,  Watertown  28 
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Hammond,  Mary  L  41  Park  street,  West  Roxbury  27 

Hampe,  Elisabeth  M  37  Dunster  road,  Jamaica  Plain  16 

Hanley,  Catherine  M  66  Raymond  street,  East  Weymouth  24 

Hanly,  Albert  H  48  Flynt  street,  Norfolk  Downs  29 

Hanson,  Pearl  B  95  Union  street,  South  Weymouth  25 

Harrington,  Mary  C  9  Tip  Top  street,  Brighton  14 

Harris,  Charles  L  84  Clark  street,  Dedham  13 

Hartigan,  Mary  A  80  Brown  avenue,  Roslindale  28 

Hasenfus,  Nathaniel  J  167  Gardner  street,  West  Roxbury  IS 

Haskell,  Mildred  C  453  Meridian  street,  East  Boston  20,  25 

Hatch,  George  F  125  Corey  street,  West  Roxbury  31 

Hollis  D  34  Fairmont  avenue,  Waltham  14 

Hayden,  Ellen  G  ISO  Broadway,  Methuen  15 

Hayes,  George  E  10  Crescent  Hill,  Wakefield  22 

Heagney,  Catharine  L  32  Sewall  street,  Winter  Hill  22 

Healey,  Mary  H  63  Paul  Gore  street,  Jamaica  Plain  22 

Healy,  Alice  J  14  Washington  avenue,  Chelsea  15 

Joseph  F.  X  688  Massachusetts  avenue,  Boston  18 

Hennessey,  Esther  30  Nazing  street,  Roxbury  14 

Hicks,  Alice  M  240  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Milton  16 

Higgins,  Albert  F  19  Phillips  avenue,  East  Lynn  15 

Hirson,  Helen  J  57  Richfield  street,  Dorchester  20 

Hoar,  Celena  E  11  East  Newton  street,  Boston  27 

Hobart,  Elsa  L  18  Park  Drive,  Brookline  27 

Hoffman,  Rae  F  808  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Dorchester  16 

Hogan,  Barnaby  M  28  Porter  street,  North  Adams  13 

Holland,  James  H  42  Winthrop  street,  Charlestown  14 

Kathryn  A  93  West  Selden  street,  Mattapan  19 

Holohan,  Emeline  V  31  Massachusetts  avenue,  Arlington  25 

Holteen,  Ebba  P  24  Gothland  street,  Quincy  16 

Holthaus,  Amelda  M  9  Raven  street,  Dorchester  19 

Holton,  Alma  Dunbar  52  Waite  street,  Maiden  31 

Hosman  Margaret  M  20  Forbes  street,  Westboro  25 

Hosmer,  Florence  E  34  Noble  avenue,  Westfield  27 

Howard,  Alice  P  69  Columbia  road,  Dorchester  26 

Hughes,  Margaret  M  18  Cornwall  street,  Jamaica  Plain  20 

William  L  33  G  street,  South  Boston  18 

Hunkins  Edward  E  21  Villa  avenue,  Everett  17 

Hurley,  Blanche  M  912  Main  street,  Clinton  23 

Florence  E  23  Shafter  street,  Dorchester  20 

Hurwitch,  Celia  L  39  Claybourne  street,  Dorchester  20,  25 

Hut  chins,  Roland  B  299  Broadway,  Methuen  14 

Hynes,  Anastasia  O  16  Folsom  street,  Dorchester  25 

I. 

Ireland,  Mary  S  86  Walker  road,  Swampscott  22 

Irons,  Gordon  F  82  Green  street,  Charlestown  12 

J. 

Janson  Carl  E  7  Elm  street,  Hyde  Park  30 

Jenkins,  Sarah  W  Ashland  27 

Jewett,  John  V  6  Webster  court,  Stoneham  13 

Johnson,  Grace  F  205  Davis  avenue,  Brookline  16 

Harold  P  192  White  street,  Waverley  30 

Johnston,  Gertrude  F  210  Norfolk  street,  Dorchester  26 

Jones,  Percy  E  35  Richards  avenue,  Roslindale  26 

Jordan,  Mary  54  Hayes  street,  Framingham  25 

Joslin,  Ethel  S  60  Eddy  street,  West  Newton  26 

K. 

Kapples,  May  329  Copeland  street,  Quincy  24 

Kearns,  George  J  IS  Stanton  street,  Dorchester  18 

Kees,  Helena  M  27  Ainsworth  street,  Roslindale  16 
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Keller,  Edward  C  696  Columbia  road,  Dorchester  27 

Kelley,  Agnes  E  42  Highland  street,  Roxbury  18 

Albert  J  103  Aldrich  street,  Roslindale  31 

Ruth  H  6  Bowdoin  avenue,  Dorchester  20 

Kelly,  Anna  L  175  Brown  avenue,  Roslindale  19 

Ruth  E  53  Olney  street,  Dorchester  21 

Ruth  R  189  West  Springfield  street,  Boston  14 

Kendall,  Harold  L  11  Grove  avenue,  Westerly,  R.  I.  22,  23 

Kennedy,  Bessie  E  12  Thomas  Park,  South  Boston  21 

Edwin  C  31  Larchmont  street,  Dorchester  IS 

Mary  A  30  Park  avenue,  South  Weymouth  28 

Kenney,  Alice  L  47  L  street,  South  Boston  20 

Ruth  N  194  Bellevue  street,  Roxbury  21,  25 

Kenslea,  Daniel  L  44  Capitol  street,  Watertown  29 

Kerrigan,  Alice  M  66  Central  street,  Stoneham  17 

Kiley,  Michael  M  41  Johnson  street,  Springfield        ]  4 

Killion,  Anna  M  143  Tremont  street,  Maiden  22,  28 

Kirby,  Mary  B  172  Maple  street,  Danvers  21 

Klocker,  Helen  F  1425  Beacon  street,  Waban  24 

Knight,  Sadie  M  3  Rosemere  court,  Roslindale  27 

Kreidel,  Martha  M  87  Sheridan  street,  Jamaica  Plain  16,  24 

Krey,  Arline  O  56  Virginia  street,  Dorchester  25 

Kusmo,  Esther  E  17  Pleasant  street,  Hyde  Park  19 


L. 

.  . .'  .460  E.  Seventh  street,  South  Boston  15 

 34  Crescent  street,  Somerville  24 

 46  Francis  street,  Boston  32 

 14  Brook  avenue,  Roxbury  19 

 213  M  street,  South  Boston  19 

 3  Harvard  avenue,  Waltham  31 

 4  Winter  street,  Cambridge  24 

 55  St.  Andrew  road,  East  Boston  18 

 414  Shawmut  Bank  Building  15 

 1597  Washington  street,  Boston  19 

 177  Linden  street,  Everett  25 

 63  Florence  street,  Brighton  32 

 16  Common  street,  Charlestown  21 

 Kennebunk,  Me.  14 

 15  Crowell  street,  Dorchester  20 

 Fairhaven  High  School,  Fairhaven  27 

 67  Concord  avenue,  Somerville  24 

 101  Parsons  street,  Brighton  31 

 129  Pleasant  street,  Dorchester  18 

 23  Maxwell  street,  Dorchester  19 

 24  Cross  street,  Randolph  19 

 403  High  street,  Dedham  21 

 545  Sixth  street,  South  Boston  24,  27 

 Lynnfield  Centre  27 

 4  Woodside  park,  Winthrop  25 

M. 


MacDonald,  Anna  C  39  Leicester  street,  Brighton  26 

Susan  W  88  Faywood  avenue,  Orient  Heights  19 

Macdonald,  Helen  M  17  Parkview  street,  Roxbury  21 

MacKay,  Marian  466  Washington  street,  Brighton  21 

Mackey,  Philip  F  237  West  Fifth  street,  South  Boston  2S 

MacFaden,  Gladys  M   .9  Copel  and  place,  Roxbury  20,  25 

MacLean,  Helen  C  27  Willis  street,  Dorchester  25 

MacMillan  Adelia  611  Walnut  street,  Fall  River  13 

Madden  Regina  D  94  Grove  street,  Clinton  13,  15 

Magner,  FlorenceM  43  M  street,  South  Boston  19 


Lally,  Francis  J  

Lamb,  Margaret  V .  .  . 
Lambert,  Gertrude  A . 
Larkin,  Theresa  A .  .  . 
Lavelle,  Mildred  V .  . . 
Lavoie,  Annette  M .  .  . 

Leahy,  Alice  C  

Leary ,  Arthur  F  

Leavitt,  Arthur  W .  .  . 
Leonard,  Helen  M . .  .  . 

Lewis,  Laura  M  

Linehan,  Margaret  T. 

Logue,  Sarah  M  

Lombard,  Clarence  W 
Lonergan,  Grace  K. .  . 

Long,  Alvin  J  

Lynch,  Evangeline  

Helen  J  

Margaret  A . . . 

Mary  E  

Lyons,  Anna  M  

Dorothy  M.  . 

Francis  J  

I.  Virginia.  .  .  . 

Margaret  C. . . 
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Maguire,  Albert  1  61  Robinson  street,  Dorchester  18 

Mahoney,  Madeline  A  49  Mora  street,  Dorchester  32 

Olive  G  7  Tremont  street,  Stoneham  19 

Maley,  Grace  M  29  Thompson  street,  Maynard  24 

Theresa  B  Teachers'  College,  Detroit,  Mich.  16 

Mallard,  Mary  M  11  Juliette  street,  Dorchester  18,  19 

Mann,  Alfred  A  24  Stanley  avenue,  Medford  27 

Manning,  Dora  E  81  Benton  road,  Somerville  32 

Mansur,  Frank  L  835  East  street,  Walpole  13 

Mantle,  Ellen  M  21  Lamont  street,  Roxbury  20 

Martin,  Kathleen  V  162  Beaver  street,  Hyde  Park  20 

LeRoy  T  26  Livingstone  avenue,  Pittsfield  22,  23 

Mildred  87  Tudor  street,  Chelsea  31 

Mason,  Edward  A  63  Tonawanda  street,  Dorchester  29 

McAuliffe,  Mary  F  4  Melrose  street,  Boston  21 

McCarron,  Frances  B  70  Tower  street,  Forest  Hills  19 

McCarthy,  Agnes  F  40  Harvard  street,  Boston  31 

Charles  B  State  Police  Patrol,  Northampton  31 

Florence  A  335  Huntington  avenue,  Boston  21 

John  J  260  Washington  street,  Peabody  15 

Mildred  A  355  Main  street,  Lewiston,  Me.  16 

Rose  L  58  Main  street,  Framingh^am  24 

McCarty,  Katherine  E  10  Nottingham  street,  Dorchester  16 

McCluskey,  William  J  43  H  street,  South  Boston  31 

McDermott,  Mary  T  74  Williams  street,  Jamaica  Plain  16 

McDonald,  Margaret  17  Waldeck  street,  Dorchester  15 

McDonough,  Hannah  E  37  Lindsey  street,  Dorchester  31 

McElaney,  Margaret  M  77  Hillside  street,  Roxbury  26 

McFarland,  Anna  E  2  Bush  street,  Boston  21 

McGann,  Florence  C  22  Nelson  street,  Dorchester  16 

McGinty,  Catharine  A  355  North  Main  street,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  24 

McGrath,  Bernard  H  91  Liberty  street,  Rockland  13,  18 

McKelligett,  Marguerite  Hotel  Grossman,  Clinton  13 

McKenna,  Agnes  C  115  Dale  street,  Roxbury  16 

Helen  G  1304  Hyde  Park  avenue,  Hyde  Park  22 

McKenney,  William  V  130  North  Harvard  street,  Allston  13 

McKenzie,  Charles  M  764  Morton  street,  Dorchester  28 

McKim,  George  L  18  Thane  street,  Dorchester,  18 

McKinnon,  Henry  J  254  Brookline  street,  Cambridge  29 

McLaughlin,  Mary  C  34  Darling  street,  Roxbury  20 

McNamara,  Mary  L  51  Mt.  Vernon  street,  Fitchburg  23 

McQueeney,  Agnes  L  333  Park  street,  Dorchester  21 

Meade,  Rose  A  564  East  Second  street,  South  Boston  32 

'Mergendahl,  Charles  H  75  Lowell  avenue,  Newtonville  14 

Mevis,  Gladys  W  869  Bridge  street,  Lowell  13 

Meyers,  Sara  L  8  Hansborough  street,  Dorchester  19,  25 

Milmore,  Vivian  998  Tremont  street,  Boston  19 

Mitchell,  Sadie  M  11  Worcester  street,  Boston  24 

M'Keown,  Mary  E  Cohasset  32 

Mohan,  Anne  R  45  Warwick  road,  Belmont  21 

Montoliu,  Cipriano  26  Sacramento  street,  Cambridge  15 

Moore,  Henry  P  579  Weld  street,  West  Roxbury  13 

William  2  Graham  terrace,  Quincy  29 

Moran,  Joseph  A.  218  Webster  street,  East  Boston  18 

Morgan,  Margaret  E  414  Fifth  street,  South  Boston  20 

Moriarty,  Anna  A  38  Gardner  street,  Allston  24 

Morley,  Elsie  R  121  St.  Stephen  street,  Boston  32 

Mulcahy,  George  F.  A  50  Julian  street,  Dorchester  31 

Murdoch,  Madeline  H  Neighborhood  Guild,  Peace  Dale,  R.  I.  26 

Murphy,  Helen  E  25  Summit  avenue,  Winthrop  14 

Helen  R  26  Rock  street,  Woburn  22 

Jennie  B  46  Greenbrier  street,  Dorchester  27 
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Murphy,  Marguerite  L  46  Greenbrier  street,  Dorchester  13 

Maurice  F  16  Church  street,  Dorchester  12 

Rose  A  58  Court  street,  Newtonville  32 

William  J  364A  Washington  street,  Brighton  13 

Murray,  Frederick  J  32  Mallet  street,  Dorchester  13 

JohnY  29  Lowell  street,  Maiden  29 

Leonora  C  6  Elgin  street,  West  Roxbury  15 

Sylvia  M  79  Hillside  street,  Roxbury  17 

Viola  K  14|  Rock  avenue,  Lynn  28 

N. 

Nash,  Lucy  H  9  Mansfield  street,  Allston  14 

Naughton,  Margaret  A  509  Audubon  road,  Boston  16 

Naylor,  Walter  H  37  Vine  street,  West  Lynn  30 

Neal,  Mary  E  115  Redlands  road,  West  Roxbury  14 

Needham,  Henry  S  70  Moulton  street,  Lynn  30 

Nelson,  Arthur  R                                                         18  Eaton  avenue,  Woburn  30 

Maude  W  43  Bridge  street,  Salem  23 

Newton,  Dorothy  E  132  Sterling  street,  Roxbury  19 

Noren,  George  G  11  Argyle  street,  Melrose  29 

Norton,  Anna  A  439  Henry  street,  Detroit,  Mich.  16 

/ 

o. 

Oakes,  Edward  J  53  Alpine  street,  Roxbury  26 

O'Brien,  Anna  T  806  Parker  street,  Roxbury  22 

John  J  33  Elm  street,  Hingham  22,  23 

O'Connell,  Mary  A  20  Church  street,  Dorchester  20 

O'Connor,  Catherine  T  32  Prospect  street,  Charlestown  20 

Catherine  W  10  Richmond  avenue,  Worcester  24 

Margaret  V  11  John  street,  Woburn  24 

William  E  293  K  street,  South  Boston  12 

O'Doherty,  Mary  G  18  Dustin  street,  Brighton  20 

O'Donnell,  Thomas  A  10  Savin  Hill  avenue,  Dorchester  12 

O'Gara,  Mary  M  18  Santuit  street,  Dorchester  25 

O'Kane,  Lucy  T  146  Massachusetts  avenue,  Boston  32 

O'Keefe,  Marion  E  87  Gardner  street,  Peabody  15 

O'Malley,  Charles  R  214  Bennington  street,  East  Boston  29 

O'Meara,  Francis  2  Murdock  park,  Brighton  14 

O'Neil,  Eugene  J  46  Francis  street,  Boston,  17 

O'Neill,  Mary  P  58  Autumn  street,  East  Lynn  14 

Robert  A  12  Roseland  street,  Dorchester  31 

Oquist,  Carl  H  28  Harwood  street,  Dorchester  28 

O'Reilly,  Margaret  M  29  Gurney  street,  Cambridge  24 

O'Shea,  Dorothea  L  36  Frank  street,  Cambridge  24 


Page,  John  C  

Palmer,  Bertha  L  

Parker  Joseph  R  

Patch,  Esther  M  

Pearce,  Angela  M  

Pearson,  Lilian  H  

Peckham,  Curtis  

Penell,  Ida  E  

Pennypacker,  Thomas  R 

Perkins,  Basil  N  

Phalan,  Anna  M  

Phillips,  Mildred  C  

Pierce,  Marguerite  V .  .  . 

Virginia  E  

Pinzur,  Phoebe  

Plimpton,  Mary  H  


 Box  32,  Scarboro,  N.  Y.  14 

 3  Rosemere  court,  Roslindale  22 

 20  Waban  street,  Roxbury  16,26 

 28  Lincoln  street,  Stoneham  12 

 115  Dale  street,  Roxbury  13 

22  Oakview  terrace,  Jamaica  Plain  26 

.  190  South  Walker  street,  Taunton  17 

 2  Grove  street,  Natick  22 

 51  Brattle  street,  Cambridge  13 

 14  Thorpe  street,  Somerville  15 

.  .38  Wisconsin  avenue,  Somerville  32 

 59  Glen  road,  Jamaica  Plain  20,  25 

...  .6  Granada  avenue,  Roslindale  26 
.  .  Brockton  High  School,  Brockton  16 
.64  Telegraph  street,  South  Boston  21 
 12  Cherry  street,  Lynn  15 
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Pollycutt,  Helen  L.  P  271  Canton  street,  Stoughton  14 

Pottinger,  Persis  M  31  Bowdoin  street,  Cambridge  14 

Power,  Margaret  E  12  Eldora  street,  Roxbury  24 

Powers,  Pauline  Rafter  22  Gaylord  street,  Dorchester  23 

Prouty,  Clarissa  E  113  White  street,  Waverley  12 

Q. 

Quinn,  John  J  138  Mt.  Vernon  street,  West  Roxbury  13 

R. 

Ractliffe,  Matilda  F  1  Mt.  Vernon  square,  Boston  1  6 

Raftery,  Marie  M  15  Auburn  street,  Roxbury  25 

Ramsey,  Anna  A  628  Cambridge  street,  Brighton  32 

Rau,  Frederick  E   7  Hunnewell  street?  Wellesley  Hills  26,  30 

Raymond,  June  M  32  Whiting  street,  Roxbury  19 

Reardon,  Marie  A  505  Broadway,  South  Boston  16 

Redican,  Mary  C  30  Vassar  street,  Dorchester  20 

Reilly,  M.  Winnifred  33  South  Russell  street,  Boston  24 

Reynolds,  Mary  A  741  Washington  street,  Canton  2  4 

Rice,  Alice  V  5  Lamson  street,  East  Boston  19 

Dorothea  N  16  Elko  street,  Brighton  14 

Rich,  Gilbert  W  144  School  street,  Franklin  14 

Riley,  John  J  148  Calumet  street,  Roxbury  15 

Marguerite  R  32  Sanford  street,  Melrose  24 

Roberts,  Gertrude  39  Hartwfll  street,  Roxbury  19 

Robinson,  Allan  78  Hillside  avenue,  Revere  30,  30 

Roche,  Alice  M  65  Lambert  avenue,  Roxbury  21 

Thomas  A  3  Oak  street,  Charlestown  30 

William  J  29  Mt.  Vernon  street,  L)orchester  12 

Rockwood  Gertrude  E  451  Brookline  avenue,  Boston  12 

Rodgers,  Charles  J  65  Butterfield  street,  Lowell  28 

Rogers,  Clarette  L  27  Garland  avenue,  Maiden  15 

Roland,  Francis  J  78  Walnut  avenue,  Roxbury  13 

Romkey,  Alice  B  22  Stone  avenue,  Winchester  24 

Ronan,  John  C  7  Railroad  street,  Newburyport  15 

Roome,  Mary  F  906  Hyde  Park  avenue,  Hyde  Park  22 

Rooney,  Ellen  C  41A  Parkman  street,  Dorchester  24 

Rosengard,  Ella  C  61  Whiting  street,  Roxbury  19 

Rowe,  Alexander  F  774  Watertown  street,  West  Newton  29 

Russell,  Grover  C  55  Dartmouth  street,  Somerville  30 

Ryan,  Katherine  A  664  Chestnut  street,  Springfield  18 

Ruth  C  53  Mather  street,  Dorchester  19 

s. 

Sanborn  Martin  G  18  Union  avenue,  Everett  14 

Saunders,  Florence  P  19  Dixwell  street,  Roxbury  28 

Paul  A  7  Swain  place,  Wakefield  14 

Sayer,  Dorothy  23  Dakota  street,  Dorchester  16 

Scollard,  Marie  7  Potosi  street,  Dorchester  15 

Scott,  Anna  E  11  Estrella  street,  Jamaica  Plain  IS 

Scully,  Margaret  R  58  Dorset  street,  Dorchester  19 

Shanahan,  Josephine. .  v  886  North  Union  street,  Rockland  28 

Sharkey,  Hester  C  30  Rindge  avenue,  Cambridge  15 

Mary  J  34  Bartlett  street,  Somerville  16 

Sharood,  Anna  M  99  Tudor  street,  Chelsea  12 

Shattuck,  James  P  69  West  Main  street,  Westboro  13,  14 

Shea,  Casimir  F  87  Somerset  street,  Providence,  R.  I.  15 

Frank  D  31  Rosemont  road,  S.  W.,  Dorchester  12 

Joseph  P  30  Middle  street,  Newton  30 

Margaret  M  58  Elm  street,  Charlestown  24 

Pauline  F  35  Hampstead  road,  Jamaica  Plain  26 
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Sheehan,  Loretta  A  Norwich,  Conn.,  R.  F.  D.  7  25 

Thomas  W  76  Walnut  street,  Natick  12 

Shepherd,  George  E  11  Glenwood  street,  Worcester  26,  29 

Sheridan,  Anne  402  Washington  street,  Wellesley  Hills  17,  28 

Shuckrowe,  Marion  L  21  Plainfield  street,  Jamaica  Plain  20 

Shultz,  Anna  11  Revere  street,  Boston  20 

Silva,  William  R  312  Center  street,  Newton  21,  23 

Silvester,  Evelyn  982  Main  street,  Worcester  16 

Simmons,  Robert  G  27  Folsom  street,  Roxbury  17 

Simms,  Ruth  H   30  Preston  street,  Hathorne  17 

Small,  Madaline  73  Cohasset  street,  Roslindale  24 

Smith,  Florence  E  108  Perham  street,  West  Roxbury  19,  25 

Jessie  A.  M  707  Washington  street,  Dorchester  20 

Mildred  R  r  211  West  Selden  street,  Mattapan  21 

Patrick  J  , .  137  Redlands  road,  West  Roxbury  30 

Snow,  Edith  M  32  Rockview  street,  Jamaica  Plain  21 

Soelle,  Viola  C  64  Linden  street,  Dorchester  19 

Spooner,  Frances  M  596  Cambridge  street,  Allston  21 

Stack,  Grace  M  173  Thorndike  street,  Brookline  21,  31 

Staebner,  Emerson  1  Naples  road,  Salem  26 

Starkey,  Mary  A  45  Cherokee  street,  Roxbury  28 

Steere,  Abigail  D  North  Cohasset  17 

Stowell,  Eugene  E  19  Patten  street,  Watertown  31 

Stubbs,  Alden  T  Canton  and  East  streets,  Westwood  29 

Sullivan,  Agnes  M  273  Upland  road,  Cambridge  25 

Alice  '  45  Saunders  street,  Allston  14 

Gertrude  M  67  Uxbridge  street,  Worcester  24 

Gladys  M  25  Jackson  avenue,  Brighton  20 

Helen  E  669  Hyde  Park  avenue,  Roslindale  22 

Helen  R  119  Charles  street,  Boston  20 

Katharine  Reid  10  Bradford  avenue,  Bradford,  Haverhill  District  32 

Mary  A  40  Faxton  street,  Dorchester  19 

Sweeney,  Anne  G  11  Plantation  street,  Worcester  24 

William  J  24  Westcott  street,  Dorchester  14 

T. 

Tagen,  Mildred  H  46  Dorset  street,  Dorchester  17 

Tanck,  Josephine  B  13  Rockland  avenue,  Roxbury  28 

Thompson,  Anne  L  24  Queensberry  street,  Boston  24 

Margaret  A  771  Boylston  street,  Brookline  24 

May  B  120  Peterborough  street,  Boston  22 

Tilt,  Ruth  E  '  93  Centre  street,  Roxbury  19 

Tobin,  Eleanor  A  119  Mountfort  street,  Boston  32 

Joanne  F  43  Fenwood  road,  Boston  16 

Trefry,  Ethel  E  32  Pine  street,  Greenwood  25 

Tucker,  Bertha  D  109  Queensberry  street,  Suite  15,  Boston  30 

V. 

Vanderhoop,  Pauline  98  Hemenway  street,  Boston  27 

Van  Ham,  Louis  A  14  Granada  avenue,  Roslindale  29 

Vaughan,  Mary  E  216  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Roxbury  19 

w. 

Wahlstrom,  Arvid  J  85  Itasca  street,  Boston  28 

Waite,  Robert  S  5  Federal  place,  Worcester  29 

Wall,  Isabelle  N  89  Munroe  street,  Roxbury  20,  25 

Walsh,  Thomas  C  55  Wensley  street,  Roxbury  29 

Walworth,  Walter  F  48  Crawford  street,  Lowell  14 

Watson,  Frances  1  543  Boylston  street,  Boston  14 

Weaver,  Elizabeth  K  103  Glenwood  road,  Winter  Hill  26 

Welch,  Mary  C  96  Ashmont  street,  Dorchester  24 

Mary  F.  .'.  44  Alexander  street,  Framingham  24 
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White,  Anastasia  K  314  K  street,  South  Boston  28 

Charles  E.  B  820  Massachusetts  avenue,  Cambridge  14 

Ellen  G  306  Hyde  Park  avenue,  Forest  Hills  22 

Whittier,  Olive  E  4  Fordham  Court,  Jamaica  Plain  21 

Wilkie,  Frances  E  13  Stockton  street,  Dorchester  20 

Wilkinson,  Helen  S.  S  23  West  Cottage  street,  Dorchester  14 

Williams,  Myrtle  G  10  Akron  street,  Roxbury  17 

Wilson,  Dorothy  R  27  Thetford  avenue,  Dorchester  21 

Mary  E  65  Wensley  street,  Roxbury  32 

Winch,  Francis  E  120  West  Central  street,  Natick  24 

Winchenbach,  Dorothy  L  18  Hayes  street,  Framingham  24 

Wingate,  Joseph  A  604  Essex  street,  Suite  9,  Lynn  30 

Willa  E  92  Brooks  street,  Brighton  26 

Wisansky,  Henry  35  Davison  street,  Hyde  Park  17 

Wood,  Margaret  E  380  Main  street,  Everett  26 

Marion  1  7  Lester  place,  Jamaica  Plain  25 

Woodhead,  Marjorie  124  Rosseter  street,  Dorchester  16 

Woods,  Thomas  F  16  Radcliffe  street,  Medford  29 

Woodward,  Elmer  S  Haven  street,  Dover  14 

Wormelle,  Edytha  M  143  Rutherford  avenue,  Charlestown  20 

Wright,  Bertha  M  86  Everett  street,  Arlington  23 

Mary  E  170  Brush  Hill  road,  Mattapan  12 

Wylde,  Frank  E  35  Elm  street,  Webster  26 

Y. 

York,  Charles  P  373  Linwood  avenue,  Newtonville  13 

Young,  Joyce  H  844  Adams  street,  Dorchester  23 

z. 

Zahn,  Irene  P  8  Hopestill  street,  Dorchester  18 

Zeidler,  Frederick  G.  E  650  South  street,  Roslindale  30 
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BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


COURSES  OF  STUDY  IN  FRENCH 

FIRST  UNIT— FOR  SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADES 
OF  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES  OR 

FIRST  YEAR  CLASSES  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
SECOND   UNIT— FOR  NINTH   GRADE  OF  INTER- 
MEDIATE SCHOOLS  OR  SECOND  YEAR  CLASSES 
IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

THIRD   UNIT  — FOR   SECOND   OR   THIRD  YEAR 
CLASSES  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


BOSTON 
PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 

,  1923 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  October  18,  1920. 

Ordered,  That  the  Courses  of  Study  in  French  and 
Spanish,  First  Unit:  For  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades 
of  Intermediate  Schools  and  Classes,  or  First  Year 
Classes  in  High  Schools;  Second  Unit;  For  Ninth 
Grade  of  Intermediate  Schools,  or  Second  Year  Classes 
in  High  Schools,  is  hereby  authorized  as  a  school  docu- 
ment, and  that  twenty-five  hundred  (2,500)  copies  be 
printed. 

Attest: 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  June  19,  1923. 

Ordered,  That  the  accompanying  courses  of  study  in 
French  and  Spanish,  Third  Unit  (for  tenth  and  eleventh 
grade  classes)  are  hereby  adopted  as  a  School  Document, 
one  thousand  copies  to  be  printed  in  conjunction  with 
the  courses  of  study  in  French  and  Spanish,  First  and 
Second  Units  (School  Document  No.  15,  1920). 

Attest : 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 


l,000-7-27-'23. 


OUTLINES  OF  WORK  IN  FRENCH  FOR  IN- 
TERMEDIATE SCHOOLS  AND  FOR  FIRST, 
SECOND,  AND  THIRD  YEAR  CLASSES  IN 
HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Council  on  Modern  Foreign  Languages  for  Inter- 
mediate Schools  as  Reorganized  February  11, 
1920. 

William  B.  Snow,  Chairman  .  English  High  School 
Leon  C.  Colman,  Secretary       .    English  High  School. 


the  High  Schools. 


Representing 
William  P.  Henderson 
Helen  A.  Stuart 
Marian  A.  Hawes 
Harriet  E.  Hutchinson  . 
Katherine  K.  Marlow 
Lucy  R.  Beadle  . 
Charles  W.  French  . 
Alice  M.  Twigg  . 
Edward  Berge-Soler 
Alice  E.  Fisher  . 
Harriet  E.  Bird  . 
Mary  T.  Loughlin 
Bertha  Vogel 
Frances  B.  Wilson  . 
Walter  I.  Chapman  . 
Joel  Hatheway  . 

Representing  the 
Marie  A.  Solano 
Gabrielle  Abbot 
Marion  Chesley 
Grace  A.  Cunningham 
Eleanor  M.  Colleton 
Clara  B.  Cutler 
Katharine  E.  Barr  . 
Clara  E.  Oakman 


Public  Latin. 
Girls'  Latin. 
Brighton. 
Chariest  own. 
Dorchester. 
East  Boston. 
English  High. 
Girls'  High. 

High  School  of  Commerce. 
Hyde  Park. 
Mechanic  Arts. 
Roxbury. 
South  Boston. 
West  Roxbury. 
English  High  School. 
Chief  Examiner. 


Intermediate  Schools. 
.    Normal  School. 
.    Abraham  Lincoln. 

Emerson. 

George  Putnam. 

Hancock. 
.    Henry  L.  Pierce. 
.    John  Winthrop. 
.  Lewis. 
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Mary  Polk   Mary  Hemenway. 

Anna  A.  Maguire      .      .      .  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Viola  M.  Allen  ....  Robert  G.  Shaw. 

Esther  E.  Larson      .      .      .  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

Representing  the  Elementary  Schools  (with  Modern 

Foreign  Languages). 
Ellen  C.  Hoy      ....    Phillips  Brooks  (French). 
James  T.  Donovan     .      .      .    Warren  (Spanish). 

The  purpose  of  the  reorganized  Council  was  to 
establish  a  basis  for  co-ordinating  the  work  in  inter- 
mediate and  high  schools.  The  general  plan  followed 
in  the  intermediate  schools  was  recognized  as  wise,  and 
it  was  felt  that  the  work  of  reorganizing  the  courses 
would  consist  in  making  the  work  in  the  first  year  of 
high  school  and  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  of 
the  intermediate  schools,  substantially  equivalent. 

It  is  apparent  that  ordinarily  intermediate  school 
pupils  will  have  modern  language  work  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades.  The  work  of  these  two  years 
taken  together  constitutes  the  First  Unit.  In  rare 
cases,  intermediate  pupils  may  have  this  work  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  grades.  The  work  of  these  two  years 
would  likewise  constitute  the  First  Unit.  In  either 
case  the  study  would  demand  five  half-hour  periods  of 
instruction  weekly  for  twTo  years,  in  other  words,  300 
minutes  a  wreek  for  one  year. 

It  may  further  happen  that  the  intermediate  school 
pupil  will  not  take  up  a  modern  language  until  the  ninth 
grade.  The  Council  feels  that  this  plan  is  inferior  to 
either  of  the  preceding,  for  the  earlier  the  pupil  begins 
a  foreign  language  the  better.  If  the  work  is  taken  only 
in  the  ninth  grade,  a  minimum  of  seven  half-hour  periods 
per  week,  or  210  minutes  weekly,  per  year,  must  be 
devoted  to  it.  This  work  must  be  equivalent  to  the 
works  of  grades  VII.  and  VIII.  together,  and,  therefore, 
likewise,  constitutes  the  First  Unit.  The  average  first- 
year  foreign  language  course  in  high  schools  consists 
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of  five  forty-minute  periods  per  week,  or  200  minutes 
weekly,  the  whole  year.  This  also  constitutes  the  First 
Unit. 

Ninth  grade  foreign  language,  preceded  by  language 
work  of  grades  VII.  and  VIII.,  constitutes  the  Second 
Unit.  This  is  equivalent  to  second  year  language  work 
in  the  high  school,  which  also  constitutes  the  Second 
Unit. 

The  allotment  of  time  for  each  grade  or  each  unit 
was  carefully  considered  on  the  basis  of  the  degree  of 
maturity  of  the  pupils,  and  of  the  methods  followed  in 
intermediate  schools  and  high  schools  respectively. 
The  plan  as  described  above  was  accepted  by  the  council 
and  two  subcommittees  were  appointed  to  draw  up 
outlines  of  work  in  French  and  Spanish  respectively. 

The  membership  of  the  subcommittees  is  as  follows: 

For  French. 
Miss  Marie  A.  Solano,  Chairman,  Normal  School. 
Miss  Clara  B.  Cutler  .      .      .    Henry  L.  Pierce  School. 
Mr.  Charles  W.  French      .      .    English  High  School. 
Miss  Ellen  Hoy    ....    Phillips  Brooks  School. 
Miss  Katherine  K.  Marlow      .    Dorchester  High  School. 
Miss  Mary  Polk    ....    Mary  Memenway  School. 
Miss  Alice  M.  Twigg    .      .      .    Girls'  High  School. 

For  Spanish. 
Miss  Marie  A.  Solano,  Chairman,  Normal  School. 
Miss  Katharine  E.  Barr     .      .    John  Winthrop  School. 
Mr.  Walter  I.  Chapman      .      .    English  High  School. 
Mr.  James  T.  Donovan  .      .      .    Warren  School. 
Mr.  Joel  Hatheway      .      .      .    Chief  Examiner. 

The  reports  of  the  subcommittees  were  presented 
to  the  entire  council  at  a  series  of  meetings.  The 
reports  were  thoroughly  discussed,  somewhat  amended, 
and  finally  approved  by  the  entire  council. 

The  reports,  as  accepted,  are  submitted  herewith. 
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OUTLINE  OF  WORK  FOR  THE  FIRST  UNIT. 

Note. —  According  to  the  new  plan,  the  First  Unit 
comprises  the  work  of  grades  seven  and  eight  of  inter- 
mediate schools  and  classes,  or  of  the  first  year  in  high 
school. 

Method. 

I.  Teach  the  sounds  of  the  language  alone  and  in 
words  before  attempting  to  do  anything  else.  Mere 
imitation  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  will  not  be  enough- 
They  must  be  taught  how  to  produce  the  sounds  con- 
sciously. As  soon  as  possible  the  letters  should  be 
given  their  French  names.  The  use  of  the  phonetic 
signs  is  not  recommended,  as  it  tends  to  increase  the 
difficulties  of  spelling,  but  the  different  spellings  repre- 
sented by  one  sound  such  as:  ai,  ei,  etc.,  or  im,  in, 
etc.,  should  be  grouped  and  kept  constantly  before 
the  eyes  of  the  class.  Lists  of  common  words  chosen 
for  the  illustration  of  the  phonetics  should  be  practiced 
in  concert.  Pronouncing  one  or  two  short  words  at  a 
time  in  unison,  after  the  teacher,  is  recommended. 
This  concert  work  must  be  so  earefully  done,  it  must 
be  so  clear  and  distinct,  that  the  slightest  mistake 
may  be  detected,  just  as  false  notes  in  concert  singing 
may  be  detected  by  the  trained  musician. 

II.  The  teaching  of  vocabulary  should  be  objective. 
The  objects  in  the  classroom  make  an  excellent  begin- 
ning, but  the  teacher  is  at  liberty  to  choose  other 
familiar  interesting  objects.  When  the  object  is 
shown,  its  name  should  be  repeated  many  times  by 
teacher  and  pupils,  singly  and  in  concert,  the  pronuncia- 
tion receiving  especial  attention.  All  through  the  first 
half  of  this  unit  the  use  of  objects,  pictures,  charts, 
etc.,  is  of  the  greatest  help  and  interest  to  the  pupils 
in  aiding  them  to  acquire  the  vocabulary. 
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III.  Each  new  word  or  sentence  should  be  written 
on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher.  As  no  printed  text- 
books are  to  be  used  during  the  first  three  months  in 
the  intermediate  grades,  or  the  first  month  in  high 
schools,  pupils  should  have  note  books  in  which  all 
new  words  and  sentences  should  be  copied,  after 
having  been  thoroughly  learned,  both  orally  and 
aurally.  When  copying,  the  class  may  be  often  drilled 
in  spelling  the  words,  using  the  French  names  of  the 
letters. 

IV.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  teaching  nouns  that 
the  article,  generally  the  definite,  be  given.  This  is 
the  most  practical  way  of  learning  and  remembering 
the  gender  of  nouns. 

V.  Almost  from  the  first  day  the  teacher  can  make 
up  easy  sentences  and  frame  easy  questions  in  French, 
and  at  the  same  time  teach  the  pupils  to  give  their 
answers  in  sentences;  for  it  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  sentence  rather  than  the  isolated  word 
of  the  vocabulary  is  the  unit  of  the  work.  These  ques- 
tions must  not  call  for  any  forms,  or  words  that  have 
not  already  been  given  in  the  lessons;  in  other  words, 
the  answers  must  contain  only  what  has  previously 
been  taught  and  learned.  At  this  stage  of  the  work  the 
pupils  must  not  be  allowed  to  use  unfamiliar  words,  or 
constructions.  They  must  hear,  speak  and  write  only 
correct  forms.  Consequently  socializing  the  recitation 
is  not  recommended,  for  a  procedure  which  may  be 
admissible  in  the  teaching  of  subjects,  which  have 
for  basis  the  native  tongue,  becomes  dangerous  when 
teaching  a  foreign  language,  especially  during  the 
first  two  years  of  instruction. 

VI.  It  is  suggested  that  whenever  possible  a  few 
easy  songs  be  taught,  and  that  a  few  very  simple  poems 
be  memorized,  provided  that  they  do  not  contain  too 
many  purely  poetic  or  archaic  phrases.  Short,  easy 
dialogues,  or  a  few  lines  of  simple  narrative  prose,  are 
very  useful.  Here  are  some  suggestions  for  songs, 
games  and  dialogues: 
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Songs. 

"Savez-vous  planter  les  choux?" 

"Quand  trois  poules  s'en  vont  aux  champs." 

"Sur  le  pont  cT Avignon"  (game  and  song). 

"II  etait  une  bergere." 

"Au  clair  de  la  lune." 

"C'est  la  mere  Michel." 

"II  court,  il  court,  le  furet." 

"Au  jardin." 

Vocabulary  Games. 

Je  pense  a  quelque  chose.  Qu'est-ce  que  c'est? 
Est-ce  le  crayon?  Non,  ce  n'est  pas  le  crayon,  or:  Oui, 
c'est  le  crayon. 

This  is  a  very  good  way  to  review  the  vocabulary. 
Games  may  vary,  using  different  verbs,  such  as  acheter, 
avoir,  regarder,  etc.  Children  and  even  older  pupils 
are  very  enthusiastic  when  they  are  allowed  to  learn 
parts  in  a  little  play,  or  in  stories  arranged  in  dialogue 
form.  Frazer's  "Scenes  of  Familiar  Life"  is  excellent 
for  this  purpose  and  it  goes  side  by  side  with  the  vocab- 
ulary that  is  being  learned;  also  two  or  three  of  the 
easiest  of  the  "Fifteen  French  Plays"  by  Frangois 
might  well  be  used.  The  rest  of  the  plays  in  this  book, 
as  well  as  the  very  fine  collection  contained  in  "Le 
Chevalier  de  Blanchefleur,"  may  be  used  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  half  of  this  Unit,  as  well  as  in  the 
Second  Unit.  These  plays,  or  others  similar,  learned 
by  heart  and  well  recited,  constitute  interesting  and 
useful  oral  practice. 

VII.  Reading  Aloud. —  Reading  aloud  should  be 
done  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  new  lessons, 
to  be  sure  that  the  pupils  are  pronouncing  correctly  the 
words  that  they  are  to  learn. 

VIII.  Reading. —  About  seventy-five  fairly  well  filled 
pages  would  be  a  satisfactory  amount.  The  reading 
should  be  very  easy  and  should  form  a  basis  for  oral 
practice.  This  Unit  calls  for  very  little,  if  any,  formal 
translation.    The  new  words  have  been  explained,  and, 
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in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  translation  in  class  would 
be  unnecessary.  Still,  this  is  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  teacher,  who  may  wish  to  have  a  lesson  in  trans- 
lation once  in  a  while. 

IX.  As  soon  as  possible  dictation  should  begin.  It 
may  be  given  twice  a  week  for  five  or  six  minutes  at  the 
start,  increasing  the  time  to  ten  minutes  as  the  pupils 
advance.  The  dictation  should  consist  of  short  and 
easy  sentences,  the  words  of  which  are  familiar  to  the 
pupils,  or  of  the  words  of  a  song  they  are  learning. 
Later,  longer  sentences  and  connected  familiar  stories 
may  be  given  to  train  the  ear  and  to  give  material  for 
oral  practice. 

X.  Translation  from  English  into  French  should  be 
limited  to  a  few  very  easy  sentences  based  on  the  lesson. 
Such  work  forms  a  foundation  for  composition  work  in 
a  more  advanced  Unit. 

GRAMMAR. 
Points  to  be  Developed. 

I.  Article. 

(A)  Definite  and  indefinite. 

(B)  Gender  and  number. 

(C)  Partitive  constructions. 
II.  Noun. 

(A)    Gender  and  number. 

III.  Adjective. 

(A)  Gender  and  number. 

(B)  Agreement. 

(C)  Position. 

(D)  Comparison. 

(E)  Possessive. 

(F)  Demonstrative. 

(G)  Numeral, —  cardinal  and  ordinal. 

IV.  Pronoun. 

(A)  Personal. 

1.  As  subject  of  verb. 

2.  As  object  of  verb  (one  object  in  this  Unit). 

3.  Object  of  preposition. 

4.  En  in  connection  with  partitive. 

(B)  Interrogative  (see  vocabulary) . 
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V.  Verb. 

(A)  Present  indicative. 

(B)  Past  indefinite. 

(C)  Imperfect. 

(D)  Future. 

Teach  the  above  tenses  of  avoir  and  etre,  of  the  three 
regular  conjugations,  and  of  the  following  irregular 
verbs : 

Alter,  dire,  faire,  mettre,  prendre. 

Teach  the  present  indicative  only  of: 
Ecrire,  savoir,  venir,  voir,  vouloir. 

Avoir  and  etre  are  listed  at  the  beginning  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  these  verbs. 

Such  useful  imperatives  as  "  Asseyez-vous "  should 
be  taught  as  part  of  the  vocabulary.  Thus  the  use  of 
the  reflexive  may  begin  by  giving  commands.  Later, 
in  the  second  half  of  the  Unit,  the  pupils  may  be  drilled 
in  the  use  of  the  reflexive,  in  connection  with  the  teach- 
ing of  the  object  pronoun. 

For  list  of  verbs  see  vocabulary.  The  teacher  may 
add  any  regular  verbs  considered  necessary  in  the 
work.  Those  given  in  the  vocabulary  are  the  ones 
most  commonly  used. 

For  the  other  parts  of  speech,  see  vocabulary  under 
proper  heading. 

Note. —  For  the  convenience  and  guidance  of  the  teacher,  the  points  of 
grammar  to  be  taught  in  this  Unit  have  been  placed  together.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  teacher  must  teach  them  in  the  order  given,  but  that 
the  work  of  the  Unit  must  cover  those  points.  These  grammatical  points 
must  always  be  taught  in  a  practical  way,  as  a  part  of  the  conversation, 
rather  than  as  grammar.  The  teaching  of  formal  grammar  in  this  Unit  is 
to  be  avoided.  The  tenses  of  the  verbs  should  be  conjugated,  not  as 
isolated  verb  forms,  but  in  complete  sentences,  c.  g.,  J'ai  un  livre  noir, 
II  a  un  livre  noir,  Nous  avons  un  livre  noir,  etc.  When  the  pupil  knows 
the  verb  fairly  well,  it  will  quicken  the  mind  and  stimulate  vocabulary 
review  to  require  him  to  change  the  complement  in  each  person  of  the 
verb,  e.  g.,  Je  vais  a  l'eglise,  II  va  a  l'ecole,  Nous  allons  chez  nous,  etc. 
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FRENCH    VOCABULARY    INTENDED  PRI- 
MARILY FOR  THE  FIRST  UNIT. 

In  arranging  this  vocabulary  objects  have  not  been 
grouped  alphabetically.  Instead,  those  things  that  bear 
resemblance,  or  relation  to  each  other,  are  grouped 
together. 


La  Salle  de  Classe. 


le  livre 

l'eleve 

le  tableau  noir 

la  page 

le  pupitre 

la  brosse 

la  ligne 

la  place 

la  craie 

la  lecon 

la  chaise 

l'armoire 

le  papier 

la  table 

le  bureau 

la  feuille  de  papier 

le  tiroir 

la  sonnette 

la  plume 

l'ecole 

l'horloge 

le  porte-plume 

la  salle 

la  pendule 

Fencre 

le  plafond 

le  dictionnaire 

l'encrier 

le  plancher 

la  carte 

le  buvard 

la  porte 

le  telephone 

le  crayon 

la  cle 

le  calendrier 

la  regie 

la  fenetre 

le  drapeau 

le  canif 

le  rideau 

le    drapeau    des  Etats 

le  maitre 

le  mur 

Unis,   ou  le  drapeau 

le  professeur 

le  coin 

americain 

rinstitutrice 

le  tableau 

le  drapeau  francais 

La  Famille,  lesJPersonnes,  etc. 

rhomme 

l'ami 

Guillaume 

la  femme 

ramie 

Henri 

les  parents 

le  monsieur 

Jacques 

le  pere 

la  dame 

Jean 

la  mere 

le  gargon 

Joseph 

le  grand-pere 

le  roi 

Jules 

la  grand-mere 

la  reine 

Louis 

le  fils 

la  princesse 

Moi'se 

la  fille 

Monsieur 

Paul 

le  frere 

Madame 

Pierre 

la  sceur 

Mademoiselle 

Rene 

le  cousin 

Alexandre 

Genevieve 

la  cousine 

Charles 

Isabelle 

l'oncle 

Edouard 

Louise 

la  tante 

Edmond 

Marie 

le  neveu 

Francois 

Renee 

la  niece 

Georges 

Sophie 
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le  nom 

la  lettre 

le  point 

Fadjectif 

l'accent 

la  virgule 

le  pronom 

l'accent  aigu 

le  point-virgule 

le  verbe 

l'accent  grave 

les  deux  points 

le  devoir 

l'accent  circonflexe 

le  trait  d'union 

la  phrase 

l'apostrophe 

le  tiret 

le  mot 

la  c6dille 

Les  Professions  et  les  Metiers. 

l'agent  de  police 

le  facteur 

la  cuisiniere 

l'avocat 

le  jardinier 

1'infirmiere 

le  boulanger 

le  ma  con 

la  boucherie 

le  boucher 

le  marchand 

la  boulangerie 

le  charpentier 

le  marechal 

le  bureau  de  poste 

le  commis 

le  medecin 

l'epicerie 

le  confiseur 

le  menuisier 

l'hopital 

r»rnffp>iiv 

le  pompier 

le  magasin 

le  cordonnier 

le  soldat 

le  marche" 

le  cuisinier 

la  blanchisseuse 

la  boutique 

l'£picier 

la  routiiriprp 

Les  Saisons,  le  Temps, 

ETC. 

le  printemps 

le  mois 

le  soir 

V6U 

la  semaine 

la  soir6e 

Fautomne 

le  jour 

(le)  minuit 

l'hiver 

la  journee 

la  fete 

l'heure 

le  jour  de  conge 

le  nord 

la  minute 

le  ciel 

le  sud 

la  seconde 

la  terre 

Test 

la  montre 

le  soleil 

l'ouest 

l'horloge 

la  lune 

la  pendule 

les  nuages 

le  matin 

la  pluie 

l'an 

(le)  midi 

la  neige 

1  clllllcc 

l'apres-midi 

le  vent 

la  glace 

lundi 

janvier 

juillet 

mardi 

feVrier 

aout 

mercredi 

mars 

septembre 

jeudi 

avril 

octobre 

vendredi 

mai 

novembre 

samedi 

juin 

d£cembre 

dimanche 
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la  tete 
les  cheveux 
la  figure 
le  front 

l'ceil  (les  yeux) 
le  nez 
la  bouche 
la  levre 
la  langue 
le  menton 


le  chapeau 

la  casquette 

la  chemise 

la  blouse 

le  col 

la  cravate 

le  gilet 

l'habit 

la  jaquette 

la  poche 


la  nappe 
la  serviette 
l'assiette 
le  couvert 
le  couteau 


le  pain 
le  beurre 
le  fromage 
le  lait 
la  creme 
le  cafe 
le  the* 
le  chocolat 
le  sucre 
le  dessert 


la  banane 
la  cerise 
le  citron 
la  fraise 


Le  Corps  Humain. 
la  joue 
Foreille 
le  cou 
la  gorge 
l'^paule 
le  bras 
le  coude 
la  main 
le  doigt 


l'ongle 
le  dos 
la  poitrine 
le  cceur 
1'estomac 
la  ceinture 
la  genou 
la  jambe 
le  pied 


Les  Vetements. 
le  mouchoir 
le  pantalon 
le  bas 
le  Soulier 
le  pardessus 
le  parapluie 
la  robe 
la  jupe 
le  jupon 


le  manteau 
le  tablier 
le  ruban 
l'^pingle 
Faiguille 
le  fil 

le  bouton 
le  d<§ 

les  ciseaux 


Les  Re  pas. 

la  fourchette  la  carafe 

la  cuillere  le  dejeuner 

le  verre  le  diner 

la  tasse  le  souper 
la  soucoupe 


Les  Aliments. 
le  gateau 
le  sel 
le  poivre 
la  soupe 
la  viande 
la  volaille 
le  poulefc 
l'ceuf 
le  dindon 


les  legumes 

les  choux 

les  haricots 

les  pommes  de  terre 

la  carotte 

le  navet 

les  petits  pois 

la  salade 

la  laitue 


Les  Fruits. 
l'orange 
la  peche 
la  poire 


la  pomrae 
la  prune 
le  raisin 
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le  vestibule 
Fescalier 
le  salon 
les  meubles 
le  tapis 
le  piano 
le  fauteuil 


La  Maison. 
la  cheminee 
la  lumiere  electrique 
la  chambre 
la  chambre  a  coucher 
le  lit 

le  matelas 


les  draps 

l'oreiller 

la  salle  de  bain 

la  salle  a,  manger 

la  cuisine 

le  canape 


Farbre 
l'herbe 
le  lis 


Le  Jardin  et  les  Fleurs. 
la  marguerite  la  pensee 

le  muguet  la  rose 

Fceillet  la  violette 


l'agneau 
l'aigle 
le  bceuf 
le  canard 
le  chat 
le  cheval 
le  chien 
Felephant 


Les  Animaux. 
le  lapin 
le  lion 
le  loup 
le  moineau 
le  mouton 
l'oiseau 
Tours 

le  perroquet 


le  rat 
le  renard 
le  singe 
le  tigre 
la  colombe 
la  mouche 
la  poule 
la  souris 


FAmerique  du  Nord 

FAmerique  du  Sud 

l'Afrique 

FAsie 

FAustralie 

T  Europe 


NOMS  DES  CoNTREES. 

les  Etats  Unis  l'Espagne 

la  France  FItalie 

la  Suisse  la  Russie 

le  Canada  la  Chine 

l'Allemagne  le  Japon 
l'Angleterre 


amencain 
europeen 
frangais 
allemand 


anglais 
italien 
espagnol 
canadien 


chinois 

japonais 

russe 


la  ville 
le  train 
la  gare 
la  rue 
le  pare 
Feglise 


QUELQUES  NOMS  UTILES 

le  theatre 
la  campagne 
le  chemin 
les  champs 
le  bois 
la  foret 


Fargent 
le  franc 
le  sou 
la  lettre 
la  carte-postale 
le  timbre-poste 
le  journal 
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Les  Prepositions. 

a 

depuis 

pour 

a  pres 

derriere 

pres 

avant 

devant 

pres 

de 

avec 

entre 

sans 

chez 

jusqu'a 

sous 

dans 

par 

sur 

de 

pendant 

vers 

Les  Conjunctions. 

car 

ma  is 

parce  que 

si 

et 

ou 

que 

Les 

Adverbes. 

a  droite 

comment 

moins 

sculement 

a  gauche 

demain 

ne  jamais 

souvent 

assez 

en 

ne  pas 

tou  jours 

aujourd'hui 

encore 

ne  plus 

tres 

aussi 

ensemble 

non 

trop 

beaucoup 

ici 

ou 

un  peu 

bien 

jamais 

oui 

vite 

bientot 

la 

point 

voici 

certainement 

lentement 

pourquoi 

voila 

combien 

maintenant 

quand ' 

y 

Les 

Verbes. 

acheter 

corriger 

fermer 

porter 

aimer 

se  cducher 

finir 

prefer er 

aller 

couper 

jouer 

prendre 

apporter 

demander 

se  lever 

preparer 

apprendre 

demeurer 

lire 

regarder 

arriver 

desirer 

manger 

remercier 

s'asseoir 

dire 

marcher 

repondre 

avoir 

donner 

montrer 

savoir 

boire 

dormir 

mettre 

trouver 

chanter 

ecouter 

oublier 

venir 

chercher 

ecrire 

ouvrir 

voir 

commencer 

entendre 

parler 

vouloir 

comprendre 

etre 

partir 

compter 

faire 

penser 

Defini. 
le         la  les 


L' Article. 

Indefini. 
un  une 
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Les  Adjectifs. 


agreable 

d£sagreable 

jaune 

petit 

bas 

difficile 

jeune 

poli 

beau 

facile 

joli 

riche 

blanc 

froid 

laid 

rose 

bleu 

gentil 

long 

rouge 

bon 

grand 

mauVais 

tout 

brun 

gris 

m^chant 

triste 

charmant 

haut 

mecontent 

utile 

chaud 

heureux 

noir 

vert 

cher 

impoli 

nouveau 

vieux 

content 

inutile 

pauvre 

violet 

court 


L'Adjectip  Possessif.  L'Adjectif  Demonstrate. 

mon  notre  ce  cette 

ton  votre  cet  ces 

son  leur 

L'Adjectif  Interrogatif. 
quel 


tu 
il 

elle 
nous 


(A)  Sujet. 

vous 

ils 

elles 


Le  Pronom. 
Personnel. 


on  (indefini) 


toi 
lui 
elle 


(B)  Disjonctif. 


nous 
vous 
eux 
elles 


(C)    Complement  Direct.  (D)  Complement  Indirect, 

me  nous  me  leur 

te  vous  te  se 

le  les  lui  en 

la  se  nous  y 

vous 


Interrogatif. 
qui  que 
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OUTLINE  OF  WORK  FOR  THE  SECOND  UNIT. 

Note. —  This  Unit  comprises  the  work  of  the  ninth 
grade  in  the  intermediate  school  when  preceded  by- 
two  years  of  the  study  of  French,  or  the  work  of  the 
second  year  in  high  schools. 

Method. 

I.  Review. —  The  first  six  or  eight  weeks  of  the 
Second  Unit  should  be  spent  largely  in  a  thorough 
and  complete  review  of  the  work  of  the  First  Unit. 
All  weak  points  should  be  strengthened,  but  at  the 
same  time  that  the  review  is  taking  place,  some  new 
material  should  be  given  to  add  interest  and  variety 
to  the  work.  The  class  should  be  conducted  wholly 
in  French,  except  for  brief  explanations  which  may 
require  the  use  of  English. 

II.  Composition. —  In  a  very  easy  way  composition 
was  begun  in  the  First  Unit;  now  the  work  must  be 
made  broader  in  its  scope.  No  formal  book  of  com- 
position is  advised.  The  exercises  contained  in  the 
grammars  often  give  good  drill  in  composition,  and  the 
teacher  might  well  have  the  pupils  write  some  stories 
that  have  been  read  and  used  in  conversation  in  class. 
This  form  of  composition,  under  careful  guidance,  both 
stimulates  the  imagination  of  the  pupils  and  tests  their 
knowledge  of  the  foreign  language.  Composition  should 
always  furnish  drill  on  the  most  necessary  points  in 
grammar. 

III.  Dictation. —  Dictation  is  such  a  valuable  aid 
in  learning  a  language  that  the  work  in  this  line  should 
be  continued.  Twenty  minutes  of  actual  dictation  per 
week  is  the  minimum  requirement.  It  is  advisable 
that  these  twenty  minutes  be  divided  into  two  ten- 
minute  periods. 

IV.  Reading  Aloud. —  Reading  aloud  should  be  an 
important  feature  of  the  work  of  this  Unit.    In  gen- 
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eral,  it  will  form  a  part  of  each  reading  lesson.  Ordi- 
narily it  is  desirable,  except  in  review  work,  that  the 
teacher  should  first  read  aloud  phrase  by  phrase,  sen- 
tence by  sentence,  or  paragraph  by  paragraph.  The 
portion  read  should  then  be  re-read  by  the  pupils. 

V.  Reading. —  In  general,  the  amount  of  reading 
done  in  this  Unit  should  be  not  less  than  one  hundred 
pages  and  not  more  than  two  hundred.  The  amount  is 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher,  who  will  decide  accord- 
ing to  the  ability  of  the  class.  The  amount  is  purposely 
made  small,  so  that  there  may  be  time  to  learn  new 
forms  and  new  words,  also  that  part  of  the  reading  lesson 
may  form  the  basis  of  oral  practice. 

VI.  Translation. —  In  this  Unit,  also,  formal  trans- 
lation should  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  Again  this 
is  left  to  the  common  sense  of  the  teacher,  who  knows 
how  well  the  class  understands  the  material  being 
read.  In  general  the  reading  in  this  Unit  will  be  easy, 
so  there  will  be  little  need  of  formal  translation,  which 
may  be  left  for  the  Third  and  Fourth  Units  of  the 
study  of  the  language. 

VII.  Memorizing. —  It  is  always  desirable  to  learn 
a  few  short  selections  in  prose  or  poetry.  The  pupils 
enjoy  learning  and  reciting  poems  that  they  can  under- 
stand, and  taking  part  in  short  plays.  It  appeals 
to  the  dramatic  instinct  of  young  people  and  it  gives 
variety  to  the  work.  A  few  of  the  plays  in  two  of  the 
books  mentioned  in  the  First  Unit  are  well  adapted  to 
this  Unit.  Any  other  plays  similar  to  these  can  be 
used  to  the  great  advantage  and  pleasure  of  the  class. 
Four  or  five  of  the  easier  fables  of  La  Fontaine  are 
excellent  material. 

Note. —  The  requirements  for  the  Second  Unit  have 
been  made  very  simple  in  order  that  pupils  may  have 
time  and  opportunity  to  do  the  work  thoroughly  and 
thus  be  prepared  to  undertake  with  comparative  ease  the 
more  difficult  work  of  the  Third  Unit,  and  especially 
in  order  that  they  may  have*  time  and  opportunity  for 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  oral  practice. 
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The  points  to  be  strengthened  in  the  review  and  the 
new  grammar  points  to  be  taught  follow  in  the  succeed- 
ing pages.  All  grammatical  points  will  be  treated  more 
fully  in  this  Unit  and  the  definitions,  although  simple, 
must  be  more  formal.  Rules  should  be  well  learned, 
(preferably  in  French),  fully  illustrated  and  drilled  upon. 
Armand's  French  Grammar  (the  Complete  Course)  is  a 
good  text  for  the  purpose. 


I.  Review. 

(A)  General  drill  in  pronunciation,  including  a  review  of  syllabi- 

cation. 

(B)  Inflection  of  article,  noun,  adjective,  pronoun,  and  verb,  as 

learned  in  First  Unit. 

(C)  Rules  of  agreement. 

(D)  A  thorough  review  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  First  Unit, 

using  it  in  sentences  and  oral  practice. 

II.  Grammar. 

(A)  Noun. 

1.    Irregular  plurals. 

(B)  Adjective. 

1.  Review  positive  and  comparative  and  teach  superlative. 

2.  Adjectives  having  irregular  plurals    and  irregular 

feminines.    (Teach  only  the  most  common.) 

(C)  Pronoun, 

1.  Personal. 

a.  Review  thoroughly  the  single  object,  then  teach 

the  use  of  two  object  pronouns.  (No  drill 
on  pronouns  of  the  second  person  singular.) 

b.  Reflexive  pronoun  with  the  verb. 

2.  Possessive. 

a.  Forms  and  agreement. 

b.  Contrast  with  the  possessive  adjective. 

3.  Demonstrative. 

a.    Contrast  with  the  demonstrative  adjective. 

4.  Relative. 

5.  Interrogative. 

6.  Indefinite. 

(D)  Verb. 

1.  Review  regular  verbs.    In  connection  with  the  first 

conjugation  teach  verbs  having  orthographical 
changes. 

2.  Teach  all  the  simple  and  compound  tenses  of  the  Indic- 

ative with  the  exception  of  the  Past  Anterior; 
teach  the  Conditional,  Present  and  Past,  and  the 
Imperative. 

Note. —  The  Subjunctive  Present  should  be  recognized  and 
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explained  as  it  occurs  in  reading,  but  the  systematic  study 
of  the  Subjunctive  should  be  left  for  the  Third  Unit. 
Here  is  a  list  of  irregular  verbs  which  should  be  taught  in 
this  Unit,  as  directed  in  the  preceding  paragraph: 


avoir 

devoir 

lire 

recevoir 

aller 

dire 

mettre 

savoir 

s'asscoir 

dormir 

mourir 

sortir 

boire 

ecrire 

ouvrir 

venir 

connaitre 

envoyer 

partir 

vivre 

courir 

etre 

pouvoir 

voir 

croire 

faire 

prendre 

vouloir 

All  the  verb  forms  should  be  thoroughly  learned  and  drilled 
upon. 

(E)  Adverb. 

1.  Review  adverbs  taught  in  First  Unit. 

2.  Teach  the  formation  of  adverbs  in  ment. 

3.  Review  besides  all  forms  of  negation:  ne  pas,  ne 

point,  ne  plus,  ne  que,  etc.,  and  their  position. 

4.  Use  of  ni    .    .    .  ni. 

(F)  Prepositions  and  conjunctions  as  they  occur  in  reading  should 

be  given  recognition.  The  more  useful  ones  were  taught 
in  the  First  Unit. 
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FRENCH. 


OUTLINE  OF  WORK  FOR  THE  THIRD  UNIT. 


The  outline  of  the  Third  Unit  in  French  was  prepared 
by  the  following  committee: 

Anastasia  B.  Connor,  Secretary,  West  Roxbury  High  School. 

George  Putnam  Int.  School. 
Public  Latin  School. 
Dorchester  High  School. 
Lewis  Intermediate  School. 
Brighton  High  School. 
Mary  Hemenway  Int.  School. 
English  High  School. 
Girls'  High  School. 
Boston  Normal  School. 


Grace  A.  Cunningham 
William  P.  Henderson 
Martha  P.  Luther 
Clara  E.  Oakman  . 
Elizabeth  A.  O'Neil 
Mary  Polk 
Allan  G.  Tenney  . 
Alice  M.  Twigg 
Marie  A.  Solano,  Chairman 


This  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  outlined  in  the  First 
and  Second  Units.  This  Unit  is  broad  enough,  not  only 
to  give  a  practical  and  working  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter,  but  also  to  enable  the  pupils  to  acquire  enough 
of  the  technicalities  of  the  language  to  pass  the  prelimi- 
nary entrance  examinations  of  the  College  Board. 

Owing  to  crowded  classes  and  to  the  varying  capacity 
of  children,  the  results  of  the  instruction  based  on  the 
Second  Unit  will  not  be  identical.  It  will  be  wise  for 
teachers  on  receiving  pupils  for  work  in  the  Third  Unit 
to  presuppose  only  the  amount  of  preparation  which  is 
definitely  specified  in  the  course  of  study. 

Method. 

I.  Review. —  The  work  of  the  previous  units  should 
be  reviewed  so  as  to  refresh  the  memory  of  the  pupils  and 
to  strengthen  and  unify  the  instruction  given  in  the 
preceding  years.  At  the  same  time  new  material  should 
be  presented  based  on  the  knowledge  already  acquired 
by  the  pupils. 
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II.  Reading  and  Translation. —  The  amount  of  read- 
ing and  translation  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
teacher  who  will  decide  according  to  the  type  and  char- 
acter of  the  class.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  it 
should  not  be  less  than  250  pages.  In  connection  with 
the  reading  enough  translation  should  be  given  so  that 
the  pupils  will  learn  to  put  the  thoughts  and  expressions 
in  the  foreign  language  into  correct  and  intelligible 
English. 

III.  Composition. —  Formal  composition  is  neces- 
sary. The  text  should  keep  pace  with  the  work  being 
done  in  grammar.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  some 
free  composition  should  be  tried.  This  form  of  written 
drill  should  be  very  simple  and  short.  Free  composition 
is  optional  with  the  teacher. 

IV.  Conversation. —  The  class  should  be  conducted  in 
French.  There  cannot  be  too  much  insistence  on  this 
point.  Once  in  a  while  there  may  be  need  of  a  few 
sentences  in  English  to  explain  some  difficulty  but  these 
occasions  should  grow  fewer  in  number  as  the  year 
progresses.  If  a  class  comes  to  the  Third  Unit  with  little 
or  no  oral  training  the  teacher  should  endeavor  to 
develop  this  part  of  the  work  by  talking  French,  and  by 
exacting  from  the  pupils  answers  in  this  language. 

V.  Dictation. —  Dictation  is  a  powerful  aid  to  under- 
standing and  conversing  in  the  language.  In  this  con- 
nection some  commercial  and  social  letters  may  be  dic- 
tated to  accustom  the  pupils  to  the  form  and  usage  of 
correspondence,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  original 
letter  writing  which  belongs  to  the  Fourth  Unit.  What- 
ever material  is  given  as  dictation,  the  teacher  should  be 
sure  that  it  is  thoroughly  understood,  and  that  it  is  good 
material  to  form  basis  for  conversation.  Dictation 
should  be  given  often,  at  least  once  a  week. 

VI.  Memorizing. —  Memorizing  plays  a  very  import- 
ant part  in  the  proper  teaching  of  modern  languages. 
Poems  that  have  been  dictated  may  be  memorized,  also 
dialogues,  short  stories,  and  other  suitable  material. 
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The  things  memorized  must  be  worth  while,  and  not 
foolish  rhymes  and  jingles. 

In  connection  with  memorization  and  conversation, 
out-of-class  activities  such  as  songs,  clubs,  and  plays 
are  of  great  importance  and  help,  and  pupils  of  the  Third 
Unit  are  ripe  to  undertake  successfully  these  pleasant 
out-of-class  activities. 

Review  ground  covered  by  First  and  Second  Units. 

Teach: 

I.  Grammar. 

(A)  Noun.  ^ 

1.  All  irregular  plurals,  including  compounds  and  proper 

nouns. 

2.  Partitive  and  general  constructions,  fully  illustrated 

with  frequent  drill. 

(B)  Adjective. 

1.  Irregular  feminines. 

2.  Proper  adjectives. 

3.  Variation  of  meaning  according  to  position. 

4.  Expressions  like  rien  de  nouveau. 

5.  Present  participle  as  adjective. 

(C)  Pronoun. 

1.  Personal. 

a.  Position  and  order  of  object  pronouns,  includ- 

ing en  and  y.    Introduce  2d  person  singular. 

b.  Disjunctive. 

c.  Reflexive. 

2.  Possessive. 

3.  Demonstrative. 

ce,  ceci,  cela. 

I  ce^  .  .     1  with  feminine  and  plurals. 

(  celui-ci  and  celui-la  j 

4.  Relative. 

qui,  que,  dont,  ou,  lequel  and  its  compounds,  ce  qui, 
ce  que. 

5.  Interrogative. 

qui,  que,  quoi,  qu'est-ce  qui,  qu'est-ce  que,  lequel 
and  its  various  forms. 

6.  Indefinite. 

on,  aucun,  pas  un,  nul,  personne,  rien,  chacun 
quelqu'un,  quelque  chose,  plusieurs,  autre,  autrui 
tel,  tout. 

In  each  case  include  feminines  and  plurals. 

(D)  Verb. 

The  verb  is  now  to  be  taught  in  its  entirety. 
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1.  Teach  past  anterior  and  all  tenses  of  the  Subjunctive. 

2.  Intensive  drill  on : 

a.    Regular  verbs  with  careful  attention  to  the 
orthographical  changes  of  the  first  conjugation. 
6.    Irregular  verbs  taught  in  the  second  unit. 

3.  Teach  the  following  additional  irregular  verbs: 

1.  acquerir 
conquerir 

2.  battre 

3.  bouillir 

4.  conclure 
exclure 

5.  conduire 
cuire 

verbs  in  —  duire 
—  truire 

6.  paraitre 

7.  coudre 
d^coudre 
recoudre 

8.  couvrir 
ouvrir  \ 

offrir    '  a  compounds 
souffrir 

9.  crottre 

10.  cueillir 
accueillir 
recueillir 

11.  craindre 
verbs  in-aindre 

-eindre 
-oindre 

12.  dormir 
mentir 

se  repentir 

sentir 

servir 

partir 

sortir 

13.  envoyer 
renvoyer 

14.  falloir 

15.  fuir 

16.  hair 

17.  moudre  and  compounds 

18.  mouvoir 
emouvoir 
promouvoir 

19.  naitre 
renaitre 
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20. 

nuire 

O  1 

Zl. 

plaire  and  compounds 

se  taire 

22. 

pleuvoir 

16. 

pourvoir 

resoudre 

9^ 

AO. 

rire 

feourire 

suffire 

97 

ci  inrvo 

ti  d  n  v  c:  in  a  j  t  ck 

J^HJ  HI  o  Lll  V  1  c 

28. 

convainere 

vaincre 

29. 

valoir 

prevaloir 

£quivaloir 

30. 

vetir 

Constructions. 

1.  Agreement  of  the  past  participle. 

2.  Time  clauses  with  depuis,  combien  de  temps,  quand, 

lorsque,  des  que,  aussitot  que. 

3.  Conditional  sentences. 

4.  Simpler  uses  of  the  subjunctive. 

5.  Sequence  of  tenses. 

6.  Infinitive  as  prepositional  complement. 

7.  Pleonastic  ne. 

8.  Use  and  omission  of  the  definite  and  indefinite  article. 

9.  Noun  complement  le,  la,  les. 

Etes-vous  la  soeur  de  Robert?    Je  la  suis. 
10.    Adjective  complement  le. 

Sont-elles  heureuses?    Elles  le  sont. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  17-1923 

BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  LATIN 

FIRST  UNIT— FOR  NINTH  GRADE  CLASSES 
SECOND  UNIT -FOR  TENTH  GRADE 


BOSTON 

PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 

1923 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  June  16,  1919. 

Ordered,  That  one  thousand  (1,000)  copies  of  the 
outline  of  minimum  requirements  in  Latin  for  inter- 
mediate classes,  Grade  IX,  be  printed  as  a  school 
document. 

Attest ' 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  June  4,  1923. 

Ordered,  That  the  accompanying  course  of  study  in 
Latin  for  tenth  grade  classes  is  hereby  adopted  as  a 
school  document,  one  thousand  (1,000)  copies  to  be 
printed  in  conjunction  with  the  J'  Outline  of  Minimum 
Requirements  in  Latin  for  Intermediate  Classes,  Grade 
IX." 

Attest : 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 


(l,000-3-6-'23.] 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  LATIN,  FIRST  UNIT,  FOR 
NINTH  GRADE  CLASSES. 


This  outline  of  work  was  prepared  by  a  Council 
comprising  a  committee  from  the  teachers  of  Latin 
in  the  various  high  schools  of  the  city,  together  with  the 
teachers  of  Latin  in  the  intermediate  classes. 

The  members  of  this  Council  were  as  follows: 


Perkins,  Albert  S.,  Chairman. 
Foley,  Mary  J.,  Secretary 
Adams,  Louise  . 
Barr,  Margaret  D.  . 
Clark,  Laura  S. 
Crowley,  James  A.  . 
Gardner,  Henry  R.  . 
Houghton,  Leroy  K. 
Kennedy,  Frank  A.  . 

Lally,  John  J  

Lynch,  Joseph  E. 
Murphy,  Frederick  J. 
O'Neil,  Joseph  A.  F. 
Pearce,  Angela  M.  . 
schubarth,  katherine  m. 
Smith,  Marjorie 
Trask,  Caroline  W.  . 


Dorchester  High  School. 
Girls'  Latin  School. 
East  Boston  High  School. 
Chapman  School. 
Dorchester  High  School. 
Emerson  School. 
Public  Latin  School. 
Robert  G.  Shaw  School. 
Girls'  High  School. 
Mary  Hemenway  School. 
Abraham  Lincoln  School. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  School. 
John  Winthrop  School. 
Oliver  W.  Holmes  School. 
Lewis  School. 
George  Putnam  School. 
West  Roxbury  High  School. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  LATIN  — FIRST  UNIT. 


I.  Forms,  Vocabulary,  Syntax,  Translation  of  Latin  into  English, 
and  of  English  into  Latin  shall  receive,  each  of  them,  special 
and  separate  emphasis. 

II.    The  Forms  shall  include: 

(a)  the  declension  of  domina,  dea,  filia;  dominus,  Vergilius, 

Alius,  pilum,  praesidium,  puer,  ager,  vir,  deus;  princeps, 
miles,  lapis,  rex,  index,  virtus,  consul,  legio,  ordo,  pater, 
flumen,  tempus,  opus,  caput,  caedes,  hostis,  urbs,  cliens, 
insigne,  animal,  calcar;  vis,  iter;  adventus,  cornu,  domus; 
dies,  res;  bonus,  pulcher,  liber;  alius,  unus,  etc.;  acer, 
celer,  omnis,  par,  amans,  iens,  altior,  plus;  duo,  tres,  mille; 
ego,  tu,  sui;  ipse,  iste,  hie,  ille,  is,  idem;  qui  the  relative, 
quis  (qui)  the  interrogative,  quis  (qui)  the  indefinite, 
aliquis  (aliqui),  quisquam,  quisque,  quidam. 

(b)  the  comparison  of  altus,  liber,  pulcher,  audax,  brevis,  acer, 

celer;  bonus,  malus,  magnus,  multus,  parvus,  senex, 
iuvenis,  vetus;  facilis,  etc.;  exterus,  inferus,  posterus, 
superus;  citerior,  interior,  prior,  propior,  ulterior;  care, 
pulchre,  misere,  acriter,  celeriter,  audacter,  facile;  diu, 
bene,  male,  magnopere,  multum,  parum,  saepe. 

(c)  the  conjugation  of  amo,  moneo,  rego,  audio,  capio;  hortor, 

vereor,  sequor,  potior;  sum,  possum,  prosum;  volo,  nolo, 
malo;  fero,  eo,  fio; 
or,  the  declension,  comparison,  and  conjugation  of  equiva- 
lent words. 

III.  The  Vocabulary  shall  include  about  six  hundred  (600)  words, 

based  chiefly  on  the  vocabulary  of  Caesar. 
(a)    In  committing  words  to  memory,  simple  derivation  from 
English  words,  French  words,  other  Latin  words,  etc., 
shall  be  utilized. 

IV.  The  Syntax  shall  include: 

(A)  The  four  cases  of  agreement  in  their  simplest  forms;  and 

the  rules  for  tense  sequence. 

(B)  The  following  noun  constructions: 

1.  Nominative  Case : 

(a)    Subject  of  a  finite  verb. 

2.  Genitive  Case: 

(a)  Possession. 

(b)  Partitive. 

(c)  General  description. 
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3.  Dative  Case: 

(a)    Indirect  object. 

(6)    With  special  adjectives. 

(c)  Possessor. 

(d)  Service. 

(e)  With  intransitive  verbs. 
(/)    With  compound  verbs. 

(g)  Apparent  agent. 

(h)  Interest. 

4.  Accusative  Case: 

(a)  Direct  object. 
(6)    Place  whither. 

(c)  Duration  of  time. 

(d)  Extent  of  space. 

(e)  Subject  of  an  infinitive. 
(/)    Secondary  object. 

(g)    With  preposition. 

5.  Ablative  Case: 

(a)    Means  or  instrument. 
(6)  Agent. 

(c)  Manner. 

(d)  Accompaniment. 

(e)  Time  when  or  within  which. 
(/)    Place  where. 

(g)  Place  whence. 

(h)  Specification. 

(i)  Cause. 

0")  Degree  of  difference. 
(k)  General  description. 
(I)  Comparison. 

(m)  With  utor,  fruor,  fungor,  potior,  vescor. 

(n)  Absolute. 

(o)    With  prepositions. 

6.  Vocative  Case: 

(a)    Person  addressed. 

7.  Locative  Case: 

(a)    Place  where. 
The  following  verb  constructions : 

1.  Indicative  Mood: 

(a)    Simple  statements. 
(6)    Simple  question. 

(c)  Causal  clause  with  quod,  quia,  quoniam. 

(d)  Temporal  clause  with  postquam  or  ubi. 

(e)  Simple  relative  clause. 

2.  Subjunctive  Mood: 

(a)    Purpose  with  ut,  ne,  qui,  quo. 
(6)    Result  with  ut,  or  ut  non. 

(c)  Indirect  question. 

(d)  Temporal  clause  with  cum. 

(e)  Causal  clause  with  cum. 
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(/)    Concessive  clause  with  cum  and  quam  quam. 

(g)  Substantive  clause  of  purpose. 

(h)  Substantive  clause  of  result. 

(i)  Substantive  clause  with  verb  of  fearing. 
(j)    Subordinate  clause  in  indirect  discourse. 

3 .  Imperative  Mood : 

(a)  Command. 

4.  Infinitive  Mood: 

(a)  Indirect  statement. 

(b)  Complementary. 

(c)  Substantive,  as  subject  or  object. 

5.  Participial  Mood: 

(a)  Absolute. 

(6)    First  periphrastic  conjugation. 

(c)  Second  periphrastic  conjugation. 

(d)  Gerundive  construction. 

6.  Gerund  Construction: 

7.  Supine. 

(a)  Purpose. 

(b)  Specification. 

V.    The  translation  of  Latin  into  English  shall  include: 

(a)    Reading  aloud,  involving  an  accurate  knowledge  of  pro- 
nunciation and  of  accent. 
(6)    Elementary  instruction  in  word  order. 

(c)  Translation  of  detached  sentences,  and  also  of  connected 

reading  matter  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  most  first-year 
Latin  books  or  in  Fabulae  Faciles. 

(d)  Prepared  work  and  unprepared  work. 

(e)  Written  work  and  oral  work. 

VI.    The  translation  of  English  into  Latin  shall  include: 
(a)    Translation  of  short,  detached  sentences  only. 
(6)    Prepared  work  and  unprepared  work, 
(c)    Written  work  and  oral  work. 
VII.    Methods  of  teaching  the  subjects  shall  be  left  to  the  initiative  of 

the  various  teachers. 
VIII.    The  nomenclature  used  in  these  recommendations  shall  be  adhered 
to,  at  least  as  far  as  may  be  possible. 
IX.    Home  lessons  shall  be  assigned  for  at  least  five  of  the  eight  periods 
each  week. 

Note. —  This  outline  of  work  is  based  upon  the  present  requirements  in 
the  first  year  of  the  high  school,  consisting  of  five  periods  of  prepared 
lessons  per  week. 
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COURSE  OP  STUDY  IN  LATIN  —  SECOND 
UNIT,  FOE  GrUADE  X. 


This  outline  of  work  has  been  prepared  by  a  Council 
comprising  a  committee  from  the  teachers  of  Latin  in 
the  various  high  schools  of  the  city,  together  with  the 
teachers  of  Latin  in  the  intermediate  classes. 

The  members  of  this  Council  are  as  follows: 


Perkins,  Albert  S.,  Chairman 
Adams,  Louise 
Atherton,  Edward  H. 
Critchett,  Eunice  A. 
Fruean,  Mary  A. 
Gardner,  Henry  R.  . 
Kennedy,  Frank  A.  . 
Houghton,  Leroy  K. 
Young,  Raymond  H.  , 


Dorchester  High  School. 
East  Boston  High  School. 
Girls'  Latin  School. 
Brighton  High  School. 
Henry  L.  Pierce  School. 
Public  Latin  School. 
Girls'  High  School. 
Robert  Gould  Shaw  School. 
Lewis  School. 
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COUKSE  OF  STUDY  IN  LATIN  —  SECOND  UNIT. 


I.  Time: 

Five  periods  a  week,  of  not  less  than  40  minutes  each,  for  one 
school  year. 
II.  Authors: 

Caesar,  Nepos. 

III.  Works: 

Caesar's  Gallic  War,  and  Civil  War.    The  Lives  of  Nepos. 

IV.  Amount :  % 

Not  less  than  Caesar,  Gallic  War,  Books  I-IV. 
V.  Composition: 

Simple  exercises,  consisting  of  easy  sentences  and  connected 
discourse,  based  on  the  authors  read.    These  may  be  prepared 
by  the  teacher,  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  work  of  the  class,  or 
taken  from  an  authorized  work  in  Latin  composition. 
VI.    Amount  of  Composition: 

The  work  in  composition  should  occupy,  on  the  average,  one  of 
the  five  weekly  recitations  throughout  the  year,  and  should 
be  equivalent  to  25  to  30  lessons  in  an  authorized  book  of 
composition,  as  for  example,  Baker  and  Inglis,  Part  1,  lessons 
I-XXVHI. 
VII.  Syntax: 

A  study  of  the  constructions  occurring  in  Caesar,  both  in  con- 
nection with  the  daily  reading  and  the  composition  exercises. 
These  principles  should  include  the  following: 

(A.)  Nouns: 

1.  Nominative  Case:  Subject,  predicate  nouns,  apposi 

tives. 

2.  Genitive  Case:   Material;    possession;  subjective; 

objective;  partitive;  descriptive;  with  adjectives; 
with  verbs  of  remembering  and  forgetting. 

3.  Dative  Case:  The  indirect  object;  with  intransitive 

verbs  (as  credo,  to  believe,  faveo,  to  favor,  etc.,  includ- 
ing the  impersonal  use  of  these  verbs  in  the  passive 
voice);  with  verbs  compounded  with  prepositions; 
reference;  agency  (with  the  gerundive);  posses- 
sion; purpose  or  tendency;  with  adjectives. 

4.  Accusative  Case:   Direct  object;   two  accusatives, 

consisting  of  direct  object  and  predicate  accusa- 
tive; time  and  space;  limit  of  motion;  subject 
of  the  infinitive. 

5.  The  Ablative  Case:    Separation;    source;  agent: 

comparison,  when  quam  is  omitted;  cause,  man- 
ner, means;  accompaniment;  measure  of  differ- 
ence; descriptive;  price;  respect;  absolute; 
with  prepositions. 

6.  The  Relations  of  Place  and  the  Relations  of  Time. 
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(6)  Adjectives:  Agreement;  use  as  nouns;  comparatives  and 
superlatives;  other  peculiarities,  as  the  use  of  summits 
in  the  sense  of  top  of,  extremus  in  the  sense  of  last  part  of, 
etc. 

(c)  Pronouns:  Personal,  possessive,  reflexive  (including  recip- 
rocal use);  demonstrative,  relative,  interrogative,  and 
indefinite;  meanings  and  uses. 

{d)  Verbs. 

1.  Agreement;    "voices;    tenses;    sequence  of  tenses; 

the  periphrastic  conjugations. 

2.  Use  of  the  Moods:  In  independent  sentences,  as  for 

example,  hortatory  subjunctive,  wishes,  etc.  In 
independent  clauses:  Purpose;  result;  causal 
clauses,  with  quod,  quia,  quoniam,  and  with  cum; 
temporal  clauses  with  cum,  with  postquam,  (pos- 
tea  quam),  etc.,  with  antequam  and  priusquam, 
with  dum,  donee,  quoad,  meaning  until,  with  dum, 
meaning  while;  substantive  clauses  (of  purpose, 
result,  with  quin,  quominus,  and  quod);  indirect 
questions;  conditional  clauses;  historical  infinitive. 

3.  The  Principles  of  Indirect  Discourse:   Main  verbs, 

subordinate  verbs,  etc. 

4.  Participles,  Gerundive,  Gerund,  Supines:  Uses  and 

constructions. 

VIII.    Word  Order:    The  normal  arrangement  of  a  Latin  sentence; 
arrangement  for  emphasis. 
IX.    Vocabulary:  About  1,000  words  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in 
Caesar.    These  include  the  1,000  words  in  Lodge's  "Vocabulary 
of  High  School  Latin,"  printed  in  bold-faced  type. 
X.    Correlation  of  English  and  Latin:  Both  as  a  help  in  reading  at 

sight,  and  to  increase  the  pupils'  English  vocabulary. 
XI.    History,  Geography,  and  Antiquities:  As  much  as  may  be  done 
conveniently,  that  the  pupils  may  read  the  works  of  Caesar  or  of 
Nepos  intelligently. 

XI I.  Review:  Many  teachers  find  it  profitable  to  review  forms  and  con- 

structions for  a  few  weeks  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  with  the 
reading  of  easy  Latin,  such  as  the  simplified  Caesar  of  many 
beginning  books  or  second-year  readers,  or  the  "Story  of  Ulysses" 
from  the  Fabulae  Faciles. 

XIII.  Reading  Aloud:  With  emphasis  upon  correct  pronunciation  and 

phrasing. 

XIV.  Translation  at  Sight:  A  little  every  day  from  the  very  beginning. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  perhaps  half  of  each  lesson. 
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PREFACE. 


The  course  in  biology  here  outlined  is  similar  to  the 
work  already  given  in  certain  Boston  high  schools.  As 
presented  it  gives  opportunity  to  correlate  the  biology  of 
the  tenth  grade  with  the  science  work  of  the  inter- 
mediate grades.  The  teachers  are  expected  to  know  the 
pamphlets  of  the  VII-IX  grades. 

Sections  II  and  III  should  be  treated  as  reviews,  and 
pupils  allowed  to  present  review  experiments  selected 
by  the  teacher  as  directly  bearing  on  the  future  work  of 
the  class. 

Sections  IV,  V,  VI,  VIII,  and  X  deal  with  the  major 
part  of  the  course  in  biology.  The  work  here  is  devel- 
oped experimentally,  and  by  careful  observation  of  both 
gross  and  microscopic  structures.  Here  the  pupils  gain 
the  concepts  that  make  readings  and  lectures  on  sections 
XII-XVIII  intelligible  and  interesting. 

Sections  IX  and  XI  are  presented  to  give  the  pupils 
an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  plant  and  animal  kingdoms. 
This  work  can  be  taken  at  any  time  convenient  to  the 
teacher. 

The  results  obtained  from  a  substantial  course  in 
biology  can  be  seen  in  the  following  statements,  written 
by  pupils  in  five  minutes  to  answer  the  questions:  "Why- 
study  Biology?    Is  it  interesting?    Is  it  useful?' ' 

"Biology  is  the  study  of  living  plants  and  animals.  We 
study  it  because  we  want  to  learn  where  they  come  from,  how 
they  live,  and  what  they  consist  of.  We  also  learn  their  adapta- 
tions. It  is  interesting  because  the  animals  are  like  ourselves 
and  we  want  to  know  how  to  live  a  good  life.  We  like  to  see  the 
plants  grow  and  it  is  interesting  how  to  learn  to  keep  them 
healthy  and  clean  from  pests." 
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"It  is  useful  because  we  learn  how  to  take  care  of  our  own  body 
and  how  to  keep  healthy.  It  is  very  valuable  to  know  about 
plants  because  it  is  very  useful.  Plants  make  the  world  more 
beautiful  to  live  in." 

"Biology  is  studied  so  as  to  give  us  an  idea  of  all  animals  and 
plants.  It  is  the  study  of  plants  and  flowers,  small  one  celled 
animals,  frogs,  sponges,  and  birds.  It  is  interesting  to  study 
because  it  shows  the  origin  and  growth  of  plants  and  animals 
from  the  beginning  until  they  reach  their  full  growth.  It  is 
useful  because  it  makes  you  notice  things- much  closer  and  it 
teaches  a  person  how  to  take  care  of  plants  and  animals.  It 
also  helps  us  to  know  the  habits  and  usefulness  of  an  animal. 
It  also  teaches  a  better  and  cleaner  way  for  people  to  live." 

"Biology  should  be  studied  because  it  makes  us  take  an  interest 
in  nature.  Children  destroy  gardens,  bushes  and  trees  but  if 
they  had  learned  something  about  their  usefulness  they  would 
not  destroy  them.  Biology  is  very  interesting.  Things  of 
nature  that  have  long  puzzled  us  are  explained.  Things 
that  we  have  never  seen  or  heard  about  are  discussed.  Even 
Biology  is  needed  in  cooking  in  the  preparation  of  bread. 
Housekeepers  knowing  Biology  can  make  better  bread  because 
they  know  the  conditions  necessary.  These  things  make 
Biology  useful  and  interesting.  It  helps  to  make  people  realize 
the  many  different  things  besides  themselves  on  the  earth." 

The  committee  plan  to  furnish  through  the  assistant 
superintendent  in  charge  a  typewritten  list  of  experi- 
ments for  the  course.  One  set  will  be  issued  to  each  high 
school  teaching  biology. 
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BIOLOGY. 


I.    Reasons  for  the  Study  of  Biology. 

1.  Biology  is  the  study  of  living  things. 

2.  The  health  of  the  individual  depends  upon  conformity  to  the 

laws  of  biology. 

3.  Bacteria  vitally  affect  mankind. 

4.  Agriculture  is  applied  biology. 

5.  Biology  teaches  principles  helpful  to  society. 

a.  Strength  of  body  and  of  mind. 

b.  Unselfishness. 

II.    Environment  of  plants  and  of  animals. 

1.  Definition  of  environment  as  applied  to 

a.  Man. 

b.  A  dog. 

c.  A  goldfish. 

.   d.    A  potted  plant. 

2.  Important  factors  of  environment.    (An  ideal  place  to  corre- 

late the  General  Science  of  the  Intermediate  Schools  with 
biology.) 


a. 

Air. 

(1) 

Composition. 

(2) 

Use  of  oxygen. 

(3) 

Combustion  and  its  products. 

(4) 

Respiration. 

b. 

Water. 

(1) 

Importance. 

(2) 

Composition. 

c. 

Light, 

(1) 

As  a  plant  relation. 

(2) 

The  effect  on  man  and  on  animals. 

d. 

Heat. 

(1) 

Optimum  temperature  for  plant  growth. 

(2) 

Suitable  temperature  for  man. 

e. 

Foods. 

(1) 

Classes. 

(2) 

Uses. 

III.    Interrelations  of  plants  and  animals. 

1.  Plants  useful  to  man. 

a.  Food. 

b.  Clothing  and  shelter. 

c.  Medicines  and  commercial  products. 

d.  Bacteria. 

2.  Insects  and  plants. 

3.  Insects  and  animals. 

4.  Relation  of  plants  and  animals  in  the  carbon  cycle,  in  the 

nitrogen  cycle. 
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IV.    Characteristics  of  living  things. 

1.  Distinguishing  characteristics. 

a.    Cell  structure. 

6.    Chemical  composition. 

c.  Power  of  growth  and  repair. 

d.  Reproduction. 

2.  Structure  of  living  things. 

a.  Introduction.    Study  of  magnifier  and  microscope. 

(1)  Sharp  definition. 

(2)  Field  of  vision. 

(3)  Image. 

(4)  Focusing. 

b.  Cells  and  tissue. 

(1)  Orange  cells. 

(2)  Onion  skin  cells.    Stained  with  iodine. 

(3)  Potato  cells  and  starch  grains. 
V.    Study  of  a  simple  plant  and  of  a  simple  animal. 

1.  Spirogyra. 

a.  Shape. 

b.  Chlorophyll  band,  nucleus  and  cytoplasm. 

c.  Wall  and  protoplast.  Osmosis. 

d.  Function  of  parts. 

e.  Growth  and  reproduction. 

2.  Amoeba  or  other  protozoan. 

a.  Structure  of  cell. 

b.  Activities. 
VI.    Study  of  a  common  plant. 

1.    Parts  having  nutritive  functions. 
a.  Leaf. 

(1)  Parts.    Blade,  petiole,  stipules. 

(2)  Forms,  simple  and  compound. 

(3)  Venation,  Mounted  specimens,  prints,  sketches. 

(a)  Netted  veined.  Pinnately,  Palmately. 
(6)    Parallel  veined. 

(4)  Structure  of  the  leaf. 

(a)  Study  by  tearing  a  thick  leaf,  cyclamen, 
sweet  william,  ivy,  or  begonia. 
Study  cross  sections  in  water  with 
magnifier.  Draw. 

(6)  Cross  section.  Detailed  study  with 
microscope. 

(c)    Stomata.    Calla  excellent. 

1.  Surface  view.  Structure. 

2.  Number.  Counting.  Use  of 
micrometers.  Good  results  can  be 
secured  by  using  a  measured  square 
of  epidermis. 

3.  Tabulate  facts  •  concerning  sto- 

mata. 
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(5)  Functions  of  the  leaf. 

(a)  Transpiration. 

1.  Experiments.     Proving  occur- 

rence. Conditions  influenc- 
ing rapidity  of  action. 

2.  Turgidity.  Experiments. 

3.  Veins  as  water  carriers.  Experi- 

ments. 

(b)  Photosynthesis. 

1.  Manufacture  of  starch.  Corre- 

late with  earlier  work.  Ex- 
periments to  prove  necessary 
conditions. 

2.  Composition  of  starch.  Sources 

of  raw  materials. 

3.  Evolution  of  oxygen.    Use  mint 

leaves  in  water  charged  with 
carbon'  dioxide. 

(c)  Respiration.    Leaves  in  the  dark,  or 

parts  of  plants  without  chlorophyll 
in  the  light. 

(d)  Digestion  of  starch.  Diastase. 

(6)  Optional.    Try  to  skeletonize  a  leaf.  Lancer- 

tain  but  interesting. 

(7)  Compare  leaf  and  leaflet. 
Stem. 

(1)  Young  dicot   twig.    Buds,  leaf  scars,  bud 

scars.  Study  as  marks  indicating  age  of 
twigs. 

(2)  Internal  structure  of  twig.    By  tearing  off 

successive  layers  and  tearing  each  in 
various  directions  determine  the  number 
of  layers  of  tissue  in  the  stem  and  the 
relative  toughness  and  length  of  the  cells 
forming  the  tissues. 

(3)  Cross  section  of  a  young  dicot.  Compound 

microscope.  Identify  vascular  bundles, 
medullary  rays,  upward  and  downward 
vessels,  cambium  and  fibres. 

(4)  Older  dicot  stem.    Naked  eye.    Annual  rings. 

Grain  of  wood.  Study  markings  of  finish 
in  room.    Determine  the  cause  of  these. 

(5)  Grafting  and  propagation  by  cuttings. 

(6)  Forestry  and  conservation. 

(7)  Special  types  of  stems.    Tuber,  tendril,  bulb, 

and  thorn. 

(8)  Tree,  shrub,  herb.    Annual,  biennial,  peren- 

nial. 

(9)  Stem  of  a  monocot.    Corn  or  asparagus. 
Study  for  comparison. 
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c.  Root. 

(1)  Young  root  of  barley  or  of  radish.    (Five  days 

to  sprout.) 

Structure  and  function  of  root  hairs.  Osmosis. 
Formation  and  function  of  the  root  cap. 

(2)  Parsnip  root.    Structure.  Layers. 
Origin  of  feeding  roots.  Function. 
Osmosis.  . 

(3)  Function    of    roots.    Anchoring,  absorbing, 

storage. 

(4)  Food  storage  and  transfer.  Enzymes. 
Experiments. 

(5)  Life  history  of  a  biennial  plant. 

Parsnip,    burdock.     Comparison   with  cen- 
tury plant. 

(6)  Diagram  illustrating  the  transfer  of  liquids 

up  and  down  the  plant  as  a  whole. 
2.    Parts  having  reproductive  functions. 

a.  Flower.    Tulip,  sweet  pea,  dandelion. 

(1)  Parts. 

(2)  Pollination  and  fertilization.    Compare  fer- 

tilization with  conjugation  in  spirogyra. 

b.  Fruit. 

(1)  Definition.    Compare  popular  with  botanical. 

(2)  Origin. 

(3)  Types. 

(4)  Dissemination  of  seeds. 

c.  Seed. 

(1)  Origin. 

(2)  Parts. 

(3)  Trace  the  development  of  parts  in  seedlings 

of  pea,  bean,  squash,  and  corn.  Experi- 
ments. 

(4)  Seeds  and  garden  planting. 
VII.    Economic  relations  of  green  plants  to  man. 

1.  Foods. 

a.  List  common  foods  as 

(1)  Leaves. 

(2)  Stems. 

(3)  Roots. 

(4)  Fruits. 

(5)  Seeds. 

b.  Grains.    Stress  the  value  of  corn  and  wheat.  Locate 

the  grain  regions  of  the  United  States. 

c.  Garden  fruits.    Value  of  borne  gardens.    Value  of 

public  opinion  in  the  trespass  problem. 

d.  Orchard  fruits.    New  England  orchards.    Pests.  In- 

sect pollination. 

e.  Beverages.    Tea,  coffee,  cocoa.    Where  raised.  How 

prepared  for  market.    Part  of  plant  used. 
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/.    Condiments.    Where    raised.    How     prepared  for 
market. 
Commercial  raw  materials. 

a.  Wood,  wood  pulp,  rubber,  tar,  turpentine.  Conserva- 
tion. 

b.  Vegetable  fibres. 

(1)  Cotton  and  linen.    Part  of  plant.  Where  raised. 
Value  of  crop. 

(2)  Hemp,  jute,  hat  straw,  raffia. 

c.  Vegetable  oils.    Olive,  peanut,  cocoanut,  palm,  cotton- 
seed, linseed. 

Medicines  and  stimulants.    Quinine,  opium,  tobacco. 
Harmful  green  plants.    Poison  ivy,  poison  sumach,  poison 

dogwood,  poison  primrose. 
Weeds.    Native.  Introduced. 

a.  Characteristics  of  weeds. 

b.  Why  introduced  weeds  are  the  worst. 

c.  The  farmer's  problem. 

d.  The  home  gardener's  problem. 
VIII.    Fungi.    Plants  without  chlorophyll. 

1 .  Conditions  of  life  without  chlorophyll.    Parasite,  saprophyte. 

2.  Fungi  in  the  home. 

a.  Mold. 

(1)  Conditions  of  growth.  Experiments. 

(2)  Structure  and  reproduction. 

(a)    Eye.  Magnifier. 

(6)    Compound  microscope. 

(3)  Economic  importance. 

b.  Mildew. 

3.  Fungus  enemies  of  plants.    Smuts,  mildews,  rusts.  Bordeaux 

mixture. 

4.  Yeast. 

a.  Conditions  of  growth.  Experiments. 

b.  Fermentation.  Experiments. 

c.  Structure  and  reproduction.    Compound  microscope. 

d.  Bread  making.    Commercial  yeast. 

e.  Yeast  and  vitamines. 
/.    Wild  yeast. 

5.  Bacteria. 

a.  Hay  infusion. 

(1)  Living    bacteria.    Examine  with  compound 

microscope  for  size  and  motion. 

(2)  Stain  slide  in  presence  of  class  to  show  dead 

bacteria.    Examine  slide  for  shape. 

(3)  Reproduction. 

b.  Prepare  beef  or  potato  agar,  in  part,  before  class  to 

illustrate  sterilization,  intermittent  sterilization 
and  culture  media. 

c.  Sterilization  of  petri  dishes  and  tubes. 
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d.  Cultures.    To    illustrate    occurrence    of  bacteria. 

Hygienic  habits  of  living.  Correlate  with  previ- 
ous work. 

e.  Pure  culture.  Experiments. 
/.  Vinegar. 

g.  Clover  nodule.    Relation  of  bacteria  to  agriculture. 

h.  Effects  of  bacteria  on  butter  and  on  cheese. 

i.  Harmful  bacteria. 

(1)  Spoil  food,  control  by: 

(a)    Heat.    Effect  on  vitamines. 
(6)  Cold. 

(c)  Drying. 

(d)  Preservatives.    Harmless,  harmful. 

(2)  Cause  plant  diseases.    Rots^  blights,  wilts. 

(3)  Cause  disease. 

(a)  Entering  body  through  skin.  Blood 

poisoning,  boils,  tetanus.  Anti- 
septics. 

(b)  Entering  through  mouth  or  nose. 

1.  Tuberculosis.     Cause,  preven- 

tion, treatment.  Doctor  Tru- 
deau. 

2.  Pneumonia.    Cause,  treatment, 

reason  for  time  of  prevalence. 

3.  Diphtheria.    Cause,  toxin,  anti- 

toxin. Laboratory  at  Forest 
Hills.  Schick  test,  immuniza- 
tion. 

4.  Typhoid  fever.    Cause,  preven- 
»  tion,  water  supply,  sewage  dis- 
posal, typhoid  carriers,  fly. 

5.  Bubonic  plague.    History,  meth- 

od of  infection.  The  rat 
problem. 

j.    Immunity.    Natural,  acquired. 
k.    Disinfection  and  disinfectants. 
I.    Great  men  in  bacteriology.    Lister,  Pasteur,  Koch. 
IX.    Classification  of  Plants. 

1.  Thallophytes. 
•  a.  Algae. 

b.  Fungi. 

c.  Lichens. 

2.  Bryophytes. 

a.  Liverworts. 

b.  Mosses. 

3.  Pteridophytes. 

a.  Ferns. 

b.  Horsetails. 

c.  Club-mosses. 
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4.  Spermatophytes. 

a.  Gymnosperms. 

b.  Angiosperms. 

(1)  Monocotyledons. 

(2)  Dicotyledons. 
X.    Study  of  a  complex  animal. 

1.  Florida  locust. 

a.  Structure. 

b.  Habits. 

c.  Life  history. 

2.  Frog. 

a.  Structure. 

b.  Habits. 

c. 9  Life  history. 

3.  Metamorphosis  of  a  butterfly. 

XL    Classification  of  animals.    Recognition  of  types. 

1.  Protozoa.    One  celled. 

2.  Porifera.    Sponges.    Porous  body. 

3.  Coelenterates.    Polyps    and    medusse.     Body    a  simple 

stomach  with  one  opening,  a  mouth.  Tentacles. 

4.  Platyhelminthes.    Flatworms.    Planaria,  tapeworm. 

5.  Nemathelminthes.    Unsegmented  round  worms.  Vinegar 

eel,  intestinal  worms  and  trichina. 

6.  Annulata.    Segmented  worms.  Earthworm. 

7.  Echinoderms.    Water  vascular  system,  radiate,  spiny  skin. 

Starfish,  sea  urchin,  sand  dollar. 

8.  Molluscs.    Soft  body,  head,  muscular  foot  (mass),  mantle 

that  secretes  a  shell.  Perfect  type,  a  snail.  Clam  has 
no  head. 

9.  Rotifers.    [Optional.]    Unimportant  but  found  in  mounts. 

10.  Arthropods.    Segmented  body,  jointed  appendages,  external 

skeleton. 

a.  Crustacea.    Lobsters,  crabs. 

b.  Insects.    Six  legs,  tracheae. 

c.  Arachnida.    Eight  legs,  lung  books.    Spiders,  king 

crabs. 

d.  Myripods.  Centipedes. 

11.  Vertebrates. 

a.  Fishes. 

b.  Amphibia.    Frogs  and  toads. 

c.  Reptiles.    Lizards,  snakes. 

d.  Birds. 

e.  Mammals. 

XII.    Economic  relations  of  animals  to  man. 

1.  Food.    List  animals  supplying  food. 

2.  Fibre  and  furs.  Conservation. 

3.  Oils. 

4.  Perfumes. 

5.  Sponges. 

6.  Pearls  and  mother-of-pearl. 

7.  Medicine  and  dye. 
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8.  Birds  as  destroyers  of  harmful  insects. 

9.  Beneficial  insects.    Ground  beetles,  white  faced  hornets,* 

solitary  wasp,*  bumble  bee,  honey  bee,  dragon  fly,* 
lady  beetle,  ichneumon  fly.* 

10.  Toads,  snakes,  bats.    Destroyer  of  pests. 

11.  Destructive  insects.    Scale  insects,*  plant  lice,  chinch  bugs, 

gypsy  moth,  tent  caterpillar,*  corn  borer,*  May  beetle, 
Hessian  fly,  cotton  boll  weevil. 
Note  :    Insects  starred  may  be  demonstrated  in  class. 

XIII.  Relations  of  animals  to  disease. 

1.  Malaria.    Economic  importance.    Opening  up  of  vast 

areas  such  as  the  Canal  Zone.  Researches  that  re- 
sulted in  knowledge  of  life  history  of  the  malarial 
Plasmodia.    Method  of  control  of  disease. 

2.  Yellow  fever.    History  of  struggle  with   this  disease. 

Heroism  in  scientific  research. 

3.  Other  protozoan  diseases. 

4.  Parasitic  worms.    Hookworm,  tapeworm,  trichina. 

XIV.  Variation  and  Heredity. 

1.  Continuous  variation.    The  law  of  probabilities. 

2.  Discontinuous    variation.     Mutations.  (Malformation 

atavism,  albinism,  melanism,  bud  variation.) 
3^    Hybridizing.    Dominant  and  recessive  characters.  Gregor 

Mendel.    Luther  Burbank. 
4.    Method  of  inheritance.  Chromosomes. 
XV.    Natural  Selection. 

1.  Over-production. 

2.  Struggle  for  existence. 

3.  Survival  of  the  fittest.  . 

XVI.    Improvement  of  plants  and  animals  by  artificial  selection  and 
domestication. 

1.  Origin  of  cultivated  grains,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 

2.  Origin  of  domestic  animals. 
XVII.    The  human  machine. 

1.  Materials  of  the  body. 

2.  Divisions  of  the  body  and  what  they  contain. 

3.  Classification  of  organs  according  to  work. 

a.  Organs  of  locomotion. 

b.  Organs  of  digestion.    Food  and  dietaries. 

c.  Organs  of  circulation. 

d.  Organs  of  respiration. 

e.  Organs  of  excretion. 
/.    The  nervous  system. 

(1)  Cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla,  spinal  cord, 

sympathetic  system. 

(2)  Voluntary  action,  unconscious  involuntary 

action,  conscious  involuntary  reflex 
action,  automatic  action. 

(3)  Habit  formation. 

(4)  The  sense  organs,  touch,  taste,  smell,  hear- 

ing, sight, 
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4.  Inherited  defects,  physical  deformities,  insanity,  epilepsy 

feeble-mindedness,  weakened  resistance  to  disease. 

5.  Biology  and  health. 
XVIII.    Improvement  of  environment. 

1.  Review  facts  learned  during  the  course. 

2.  Man's  conquest  of  nature. 

a.  Individual  effort.  Researches. 

b.  Government   work.    Department   of  Agriculture 

work. 

c.  Colleges  and  institutes  for  investigation. 

(1)  Bussey  Institute. 

(2)  Harvard  Medical. 

(3)  Carnegie  Laboratory  of  Food  Nutrition. 

(4)  Rockefeller  Institute. 

(5)  Agricultural  Colleges  of  the  West. 
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In  School  Committee,  Boston,  July  2,  1923. 

Ordered,  That  the  accompanying  revised  course  of 
study  in  Mathematics 

First  Unit —  For  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  inter- 
mediate schools  and  classes; 

Second  Unit. —  For  ninth  grade  of  intermediate  schools 
or  for  first  year  classes  in  high  schools 

is  hereby  adopted,  and  that  two  thousand  (2,000) 
copies  be  printed  as  a  school  document. 

Attest: 

THORXTOX  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  MATHEMATICS  FOE 
INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 


COUNCIL  ON  MATHEMATICS  FOR  INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOLS  AS  REORGANIZED  MARCH  12,  1920. 


Representing  the 
William  L.  Vosburgh 
Joseph  L.  Powers. 
John  E.  Denham  . 
Joseph  A.  Leary  . 
John  W.  Regan  . 
Milford  S.  Power 
Gracia  E.  Read  . 
Parnell  S.  Murray 
Newton  D.  Clarke 
Harold  F.  Stevens 
Eugene  R.  Vinal  . 
Annie  M.  Mulcahy 
George  F.  Partridge 
Henry  M.  Wright,  Chairman 


High  Schools. 
Normal. 
Public  Latin. 
Girls'  Latin. 
Brighton. 
Charlestown. 
Dorchester. 
East  Boston. 
Girls'  High. 

High  School  of  Commerce. 
Hyde  Park. 
Roxbuty. 
South  Boston. 
West  Roxbury. 
English  High  School. 


Representing  the 
John  J.  M alone y  . 
Edward  J.  Muldoon 
E.  Joseph  Goulart 
Isabella  J.  Ray  . 
J.  Ellis  Ames. 
Josephine  F.  Hannon 
M.  Genevieve  Klely 
Francis  A.  Duffey 
Roger  A.  Powers 
Leroy  K.  Houghton 
Frederick  J.  Murphy 


Intermediate  Schools. 
Abraham  Lincoln. 
Emerson. 
George  Putnam. 
Hancock. 
Henry  L.  Pierce. 
John  Winthrop. 
Lewis. 

Mary  Hemenway. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
Robert  G.  Shaw. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant. 


This  council  regards  the  intermediate  school  as  a  new 
type  of  school,  a  type  of  school  which,  in  the  past,  has 
had  no  parallel,  and  which  today  is  to  be  thought  of 
neither  as  an  elementary  school  nor  as  a  high  school;  as 
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its  name  implies,  it  is  a  school  designed  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  these  two  schools;  and  to  minister  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  to  the  varying  needs  and  individual 
aptitudes  of  boys  and  girls  during  the  adolescent  period. 

Therefore,  in  formulating  a  program  of  mathematics 
for  this  new  type  of  school,  this  council  has  endeavored 
to  include  features  of  the  work  which,  while  to  some 
extent  a  novelty  with  us,  have  met  with  the  approval  of 
progressive  teachers  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
The  council  has  not  hesitated  to  depart,  where  it  seemed 
wise  to  do  so,  from  those  traditions  of  the  past  which 
have  obtained  in  regard  to  either  the  arithmetic  as  taught 
in  Grades  VII  and  VIII  or  the  algebra  as  taught  in  the 
high  school. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  council  that  the  work  in 
mathematics  in  the  three  years  of  the  intermediate 
school  should  be  in  itself  a  unit.  It  should  aim  to  give 
all  pupils  a  knowledge  of  and  facility  in  those  topics  of 
mathematics  which  are  within  their  powers  of  com- 
prehension and  which,  at  the  same  time,  are  likely  to  be 
most  useful  to  them  later,  whatever  their  careers  may 
be.  The  purpose  is  not  merely  the  completion  of  arith- 
metic and  certainly  not  primarily  the  preparation  for 
more  abstract  mathematics  which  may  or  may  not  be 
taken  later. 

This  council  is  presenting,  therefore,  a  program  of 
correlated  mathematics  in  which  the  arithmetic  of 
computation  has  rightfully  the  most  prominent  place 
during  the  earlier  years;  the  solution  of  problems  forms 
an  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  later  years;  the 
equation  is  presented  and  used  when  it  will  serve  a  useful 
purpose,  the  graph  is  used  to  aid  in  the  interpretation  of 
number  values,  and  informal  geometry  as  a  means  of 
getting  accurate  spatial  concepts. 

The  council  believes  that  there  are  certain  funda- 
mental principles  upon  the  basis  of  which  this  work  in 
mathematics  should  be  carried  on  and  with  which  it 
hopes  that  all  teachers  will  agree.  Some  of  these  are 
the  following:  the  importance  of  constant  checking  or 
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proving  mathematical  work;  the  value  of  a  round  number 
estimate  as  a  means  of  checking  the  reasonableness  of 
the  result;  the  importance  of  systematic  arrangement  of 
work  in  mathematics ;  the  importance  of  developing  the 
powers  of  reasoning  and  of  self-reliance. 

The  introduction,  prepared  by  the  original  council, 
has  not  been  changed. 

The  outline,  which  is  printed  on  pages  21-24,  is  arranged 
in  a  convenient  topical  order  rather  than  in  a  teaching 
order. 

The  council  has  been  enlarged  from  time  to  time  by 
the  addition  of  the  following  members: 


Olive  A.  Kee 
Harry  C.  Barber 
Joseph  E.  Lynch  . 
Leonard  M.  Patton 
Alice  M.  Colbert 


Normal  School. 
English  High  School. 
Abraham  Lincoln  School. 
Edward  Everett  School. 
Mary  Hemenway  School. 


During  the  school  year  1922-1923,  three  subcom- 
mittees of  the  council  were  appointed  to  furnish  explana- 
tory and  illustrative  comment  on  the  Outline  of  Work 
in  Mathematics  for  Intermediate  Schools  (School  Docu- 
ment No.  14,  1920).  Each  committee  made  a  report 
on  the  topics  for  one  grade.  Those  reports  were  then 
read  and  discussed  in  a  meeting  of  the  council  and  were 
then  collated  by  a  small  committee. 
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EXPLANATORY  AND  ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENT 
ON  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


GRADE  VII. 
Arithmetic  Review. 
The  work  of  each  new  year  should  begin  with  an 
interesting  new  idea  rather  than  with  review,  and  the 
new  work  should  always  be  the  medium  for  review  as 
opportunity  arises.  Mensuration  might  be  used  in 
Grade  VII,  thus  making  the  review  concrete.  The 
subdivisions  of  the  inch  and  foot  lend  themselves  to 
work  with  common  fractions,  and  later  to  the  demon- 
stration of  the  greater  convenience  of  the  decimal 
fraction. 

Checking  and  estimating  can  be  used  to  create  a  new 
frame  of  mind  for  the  review.  The  pupils  can  be  encour- 
aged to  assume  responsibility  for  the  correctness  of 
their  own  work.  Not  that  they  make  no  errors  but 
that  they  find  and  correct  them.  They  can  forestall 
large  errors  by  such  habits  as  looking  at  22.3  X  39.7 
and  thinking  20  X  40  =  800,  or  at  82.4  .532  and 
thinking,  "How  many  halves  in  80?" 

There  should  be  practice  in  the  fundamental  processes 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  standard  of  the  grade. 

Measurement  and  Computation. 
In  the  outline  of  the  course  for  Grades  VII  and  VIII, 
measurement  and  computation  are  separate  topics, 
but  the  work  in  these  subjects  should  be  correlated  in 
both  grades. 

Use  a  ruler  with  two  scales,  inches  and  eighths,  and 
inches  and  tenths;  tape  with  feet  and  tenths;  pro- 
tractor; squared  paper  ruled  in  inches  and  quarters,  or 
in  inches  and  tenths. 
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Lines,  Distances. 

Estimate  and  measure  the  lengths  of  lines  drawn  on 
paper  and  on  the  board,  and  of  other  convenient  dis- 
tances. Instruct  pupils  to  measure  to  the  nearest  inch, 
or  to  the  nearest  quarter  inch,  or  tenth  of  an  inch,  etc. 
Finding  average  lengths  affords  a  concrete  review  of 
division  of  mixed  numbers  or  decimals  by  whole  num- 
bers. Use  the  ruler  for  addition  of  lines,  and  check 
results  by  numerical  addition  of  these  lengths.  Draw 
a  line  of  a  given  length.  Draw  a  line  5|  times  as  long 
as  a  given  line,  etc. 

Multiplication  and  division  may  be  reviewed  here  by 
finding  what  part  one  line  is  of  another,  or  how  many 
times  as  long.  Use  the  length  and  width  of  a  door,  a 
picture,  a  flag,  etc. 

Introduce  triangles  and  parallelograms,  including 
rectangles  and  squares.  Use  the  terms  side,  base,  alti- 
tude, and  diagonal.  Perimeters  afford  practice  in  addi- 
tion of  fractions,  mixed  numbers,  and  decimals,  and  a 
foundation  for  the  understanding  of  the  formula. 

Develop  the  table  of  linear  measure.. 

Angles. 

Learn  to  recognize  an  angle.  Use  the  terms  vertex 
and  sides.  Read  the  angle  as  BAC  or  A  or  A  (read 
A  one)  or  A2  (read  A  two),  etc.  In  the  work  with  the 
square  corner,  or  right  angle,  learn  to  select  angles 
greater  than  a  right  angle,  and  angles  smaller  than  a 
right  angle,  and  lead  up  to  the  terms  acute  and  obtuse. 

Study  the  protractor  and  then  use  it  to  measure 
given  angles.  Estimate  the  number  of  degrees  in  given 
angles,  by  comparing  them  with  90°  or  180°  and  test 
these  estimates  by  measurement  with  the  protractor. 
Discover  that  the  size  of  an  angle  does  not  depend  on 
the  length  of  its  sides.  Draw  with  the  protractor  angles 
of  a  given  size. 

Stud}^  the  angles  formed  by  a  stripe  and  transversal. 
Discover  that  the  small  angles  are  all  equal  and  that  the 
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large  angles  are  all  equal,  and  that  the  sum  of  one  large 
angle  and  one  small  angle  is  180°.  Make  use  of  the 
term  supplementary. 

Measure  the  angles  of  triangles  and  quadrilaterals. 
Find  the  sum  of  two  opposite  angles  of  a  parallelogram. 

Drawing  to  Scale. 

Learn  to  interpret  straight  line  (or  bar)  graphs  which 
show  heights  of  buildings  or  mountains,  lengths  of 
rivers,  number  of  pupils  present,  etc.  Learn  to  con- 
struct such  graphs  in  a  vertical  or  a  horizontal  position. 

Measure  a  rectangle,  for  example,  a  table  top.  Select 
a  convenient  scale  and  represent  the  rectangle  on  paper 
or  on  the  board.  Squared  paper  can  be  used  for  mak- 
ing such  drawings. 

Study  plans  of  buildings  and  grounds.  Find  the 
scale  if  the  dimensions  are  given,  and  find  the  dimen- 
sions if  the  scale  is  given.  Study  maps  in  the  same 
way. 

Draw  parallelograms  and  triangles  from  given  data, 
making  them  of  such  size  as  to  fit  the  paper  used. 

Make  copies  of  geometric  drawings,  using  ruler  and 
protractor. 

Areas. 

Develop  the  area  facts  for  rectangle,  parallelogram, 
and  triangle,  and  express  these  facts  as  rules.  Make 
drawings  of  these  figures,  measure  them,  and  compute 
their  areas.  Check,  when  possible,  by  using  different 
sides  as  bases.  Make  measurements  in  inches  and 
eighths,  inches  and  tenths,  etc. 

In  the  study  of  the  square  make  a  table  of  square 
numbers  as  far  as  202  or  252.  Learn  to  find  by  inspec- 
tion exact  square  roots  of  one  and  two  figures. 

Formulas  and  Equations. 
After  the  measurement  of  parallelograms  and  tri- 
angles, and  the  development  of  the  rules  for  their  peri- 
meters and  areas,  the  next  step  is  the  statement  of  the 
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formulas.  For  this  purpose  it  is  customary  to  use  a 
small  letter  for  the  length  of  a  line,  a  capital  letter  for 
the  number  of  degrees  in  an  angle,  and  a  capital  letter 
for  an  area  number. 

In  using  formulas  to  solve  problems: 

1.  State  the  formula  required  for  the  given  problem. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  values  of  the  known  letters. 

3.  Substitute  these  values  in  the  formula,  as  written. 

4.  Simplify.    If  an  equation  results,  solve  it. 

5.  Check. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  special  treatment  of  the 
solution  of  equations. 

In  solving  an  equation  in  the  form  3a  =  15,  say, 
"If  three  a's  are  fifteen,  how  much  is  a?"  until  the 
pupil  gets  the  idea  of  dividing  the  equation  by  3. 
Nothing  else  is  necessary.  Do  not  use  the  word 
axiom.  In  the  form  b/2  =  7,  say,  "If  one  half  of 
b  is  seven,  how  much  is  the  whole  of  b?"  until  the 
pupil  finds  that  he  must  multiply  by  2.  See,  also, 
pages  12  and  13. 

Examples  in  proportion  should  be  treated  as  fractional 
equations  without  the  name  or  special  methods  of 
proportion. 

Per  Cent. 

The  work  in  per  cent  should  begin  with  the  com- 
parison of  fractions  as  in  the  standing  of  ball  teams, 
school  attendance,  etc.  This  comparison  cannot  be 
conveniently  made  by  the  use  of  common  fractions 
unless  these  fractions  have  t  the  same  denominator,  so 
we  use  decimal  fractions.  When  these  are  expressed  as 
hundredths  they  are  called  per  cents.  This  work 
should  be  done  before  we  attempt  to  find  a  per  cent  of 
a  number.  The  next  step  then,  is  to  find  a  per  cent 
of  a  number.  This  presents  only  one  difficulty,  that  of 
thinking  of  a  per  cent  as  a  decimal  fraction  and  so 
writing  it. 

After  the  fundamental  ideas  are  understood,  and 
skill  developed  in  handling  both  ideas,  "what  part/' 
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and  "per  cent,"  the  monetary  cases  for  this  year  are 
studied  —  profit  and  loss,  single  discount,  simple  in- 
terest, and  commission.  Interest  should  be  found  by 
the  year  and  part  of  the  year  method. 

GRADE  VIII. 

Arithmetic  Review. 
The  pupil  should  be  led  to  think  of  accuracy  in  the 
same  terms  as  a  bookkeeper  does.  It  is  not  enough 
for  the  bookkeeper  to  get  his  results  right  8  times  out  of 
10  or  9  times  out  of  10.  They  must  be  always  correct. 
There  are  three  ways  for  the  child  to  approach  this 
accuracy. 

(1)  By  practice.  But  practice  becomes  ineffective 
in  proportion  as  it  becomes  monotonous.  It  can  be 
enlivened  by  associating  it  with  new  work.  That  is, 
instead  of  drilling  on  a  process  itself  we  give  the  process 
something  to  do,  so  that,  to  the  pupil  anyway,  the  drill 
is  somewhat  disguised. 

(2)  By  estimating,  that  is  by  thinking  about  the 
size  of  the  numbers  and  the  results.  This  not  only 
makes  absurd  results  unlikely,  but  it  also  adds  a  new 
interest  to  the  computation. 

(3)  By  checking. 

There  should  be  practice  in  the  fundamental  processes 
with  fractions,  sufficient  to  maintain  the  standard  of 
the  grade. 

Measurement,  Computation,  and  Constructions. 

The  work  of  this  year  should  lead  to  an  understanding 
that  accuracy  in  measurement  is  a  matter  of  degree.  To 
speak  of  the  degree  of  accuracy  is  customary  and  con- 
venient in  referring  not  only  to  measured  numbers  but 
to  all  numbers  that  are  rounded  off.  When  the  pupil 
measures  a  line  and  records  1.13'  he  should  be  brought 
to  see  that  the  three  is  only  an  approximation.  When 
he  writes  tt  =  3.14  he  should  know  that  the  four 
is  an  approximation.    The  number   1.13'  and  3.14 
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are  numbers  of  " three  figure  accuracy."  In  com- 
puting with  such  numbers  do  not  write  the  footings 
of  the  incomplete  columns  at  the  right,  because  these 
footings  would  not  be  reliable,  but  they  may  increase 
the  total  of  the  preceding  column. 

Study  the  use  of  compasses  in  measuring  line  segments, 
drawing  circles  and  areas,  erecting  perpendiculars, 
bisecting  angles,  constructing  angles  equal  to  given 
angles.  Learn  to  draw  triangles  and  quadrilaterals 
from  given  data.  Learn  to  make  reproductions  of  given 
geometric  drawings,  adapting  the  size  of  these  draw- 
ings to  the  circumstances  by  a  change  of  scale.  Some 
of  this  work  may  be  checked  with  the  protractor. 

Review  the  measurement  of  the  triangle  and  the 
parallelogram.  Study  the  trapezoid  and  the  circle, 
and  develop  the  area  and  the  perimeter  formulas  for 
these  two  figures.  Make  use  of  these  formulas  with 
data  obtained  from  measurement  and  with  assigned 
data. 

Develop  the  formulas  for  the  volumes  of  the  rec- 
tangular prism  and  the  right  circular  cylinder  and 
build  up  the  tables  of  liquid  and  dry  measure.  The  area 
formulas  may  be  reviewed  in  connection  with  these 
solids.  ' 

Graphs. 

Line,  bar  and  circular  graphs  should  be  used  in  the 
*  representation  of  familiar  facts  and  relations.  This 
work  will  furnish  opportunity  for  a  review  of  per  cent 
in  such  work  as  finding  28  per  cent  of  360°  to  the 
nearest  degree.  Learn  to  interpret  graphs  with  two 
axes  preparatory  to  the  construction  of  such  graphs 
in  Grade  IX. 

Square  Root. 

Find  by  inspection  exact  square  roots  of  two  figures, 
and  extend  the  process  to  include  inexact  square  roots 
found  to  the  nearest  second  figure.  Use  the  process 
in  the  indirect  applications  of  the  formulas  for  the 
areas  of  the  square  and  the  circle,  and  in  the  Pythagorean 
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formula.    This  formula  should  be  developed  by  measure- 
ment of  the  sides  of  right  triangles: 

Formulas  and  Equations. 

Extend  the  work  of  Grade  VII  to  include  the  new 
formulas  of  this  year's  outline.  The  parenthesis  in 
the  formula  for  the  area  of  the  trapezoid  should  be 
explained  as  a  convenient  means  of  grouping  together 
the  symbols  within,  so  that  the  result  of  the  operations 
indicated  there  shall  be  taken  as  a  new  number,  in 
this  case  to  be  multiplied  by  another  number, 

The  new  types  of  equations  of  this  year  should  come 
from  verbal  problems.    For  instance: 

John  weighs  8  pounds  more  that  his  brother 
Will.  Both  together  weigh  110  pounds.  Find  the 
weight  of  each. 

Let  x  =  no.  of  pounds  Will  weighs. 

Then  x  +  8  =  no.  of  pounds  John  weighs. 

(1)  x  +  x  +  8  =  110 

(2)  2x  +  8  =  110 

(3)  2x  =  102  (2)  —  8 

Be  sure  that  the  pupil  understands  why  the  8  is 
subtracted  and  that  it  must  be  subtracted  from  each 
side  of  the  equation.  The  "history"  of  an  equation 
should  be  written  at  the  right  before  the  equation  itself  , 
is  written.  The  order  of  steps  is:  Decide  what  to  do, 
then  do  it.  Check  by  showing  that  the  answer  meets 
with  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  Another 
instance: 

Two  angles  made  by  a  stripe  and  a  transversal 
are  x  and  x  —  8.  Find  the  number  of  degrees  in 
each  angle. 

The  resulting  equation  is 

(2)  2x  —  8  =  180 

(3)  2x  =  188       (2)  +  8 
The  minus  sign  in  (2)  is  read  "minus." 
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The  left  side  of  the  equation  (2)  is  less  than  2x. 
It  is  8  less  than  2x,  hence  we  add  8  to  make  up  the 
shortage.  The  8  must  be  added  to  each  side  of  the 
equation.  The  word  " transpose"  should  not  be 
used. 

To  check  abstract  equations,  that  is,  equations  which 
do  not  arise  from  problems,  substitute  the  answer  in  the 
original  equation  and  simplify  each  side  without  changing 
its  value. 

Per  Cent. 

Review  the  first  two  cases.  Many  opportunities  for 
this  review  will  be  found  in  measurement  and  in  graph 
work.  The  pupil  should  be  trained  to  determine  what 
the  base  is.  This  can  be  done  by  habitually  following 
the  words  "per  cent,"  by  the  word  "of."  For  example, 
the  team  won  62  per  cent  of  the  games  played;  the 
profit  was  15  per  cent  of  the  cost,  or  8  per  cent  of  the 
selling  price. 

After  finding  28  per  cent  of  636  the  work  may  be 
checked  by  finding  72  per  cent  of  636  and  adding  the 
results. 

The  indirect  case,  where  the  base  is  to  be  found,  is 
best  explained  by  an  equation. 

5  is  18  per  cent  of  what  number? 

5  =  -~~N  or  5  =  .18^. 

The  relation  between  cost  and  selling  price  may  be 
expressed  by  a  formula  and  the  formula  used  in  solving 
problems. 

Cost  +  profit  +  expense  =  selling  price. 
C  +  P  +  E  =  S. 
To  set  a  selling  price  so  as  to  make  the  profit  15  per 
cent  of  the  selling  price,  we  write 
C  +  P  =  S. 
P  =  .15S. 

(1)  C  +  A5S  =  S. 

(2)  C  =  .85£       (1)  —  A5S. 
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This  is  a  practical  problem  because  it  enables  us  to 
include  in  the  cost  many  variable  expenses  that  are  not 
easily  determined. 

Arithmetic  of   House,  Business  and  Civic  Life. 

The  material  for  this  work  should  include  promissory 
notes,  mortgages,  government  bonds,  trade  discount 
(single  or  short  series),  personal  accounts,  family  bud- 
get, bills  and  receipts,  checking  gas,  electric,  and  water 
bills  by  meter  reading,  common  types  of  insurance 
policies,  installment  payments,  and  tax  bills. 

Use  illustrative  material  wherever  possible. 

1     GRADE  IX. 

Equations:  First  Degree,  One  Unknown. 
The  ability  to  make  use  of  equations  is  the  most  im- 
portant aim  of  this  year's  work.  This  ability  will  be 
developed  by  the  study  of  problems  selected  from  the 
sources  suggested  (outline  for  Grade  IX:  I,  1,  2). 
These  problems  will  be  so  selected  as  to  review  the 
types  of  equations  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
course,  and  then  to  introduce  the  new  difficulties,  one 
by  one. 

For  the  solution  of  such  equations  as  5  (3x  —  1)  +  7 
=  74  —  2  (x  +  2)  the  following  sequence  of  steps  is 
recommended: 

1.  Perform  any  indicated  multiplications. 

2.  Unite  similar  terms  in  each  member. 

3.  If  there  are  any  terms  with  minus  signs  before 
them,  add  to  each  member  enough  to  make  up  these 
shortages. 

4.  Subtract  from  each  member  the  smaller  unknown 
term. 

5.  Subtract  from  each  member  any  known  term  that 
stands  beside  an  unknown  term. 

6.  Divide  each  member  by  the  coefficient  of  the  un- 
known term. 
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Do  not  begin  the  study  of  the  solution  of  the  equation 
by  having  the  pupils  memorize  these  rules.  They  should 
be  developed  by  the  class,  the  logical  need  for  the  rule 
producing  the  rule.  After  a  few  weeks,  however,  pupils 
should  have  them  in  mind,  as  given. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  pupils  form  cor- 
rect habits  in  the  solution  of  equations.  No  wrong 
method  should  be  introduced  under  the  mistaken  notion 
that  it  is  needed  in  the  early  stages,  and  may  be  dis- 
carded later. 

The  solution  of  an  equation  should  consist  of  a  series 
of  logical  steps,  each  of  which  is  determined  in  advance, 
and  described  briefly  in  a  column  beside  the  equations. 
These  statements,  "history  of  the  equations,"  are  of 
great  importance.    The  order  is: 

First. —  Decide  what  is  to  be  done. 

Second. —  Put  it  down  at  the  right. 

Third,—  Do  it. 

If  followed  consistently  this  will  prevent  pupils  from 
looking  upon  the  solution  of  an  equation  as  a  feat  of 
legerdemain,  and  will  stop  the  aimless  juggling  of  terms. 

Negative  Numbers  and  the  "Four  Processes." 

In  studying  step  2,  page  14,  such  simple  addition  as 
is  needed  in  these  equations  will  be  taught.  The  minus 
sign  will  be  thought  of  as  indicating  a  subtraction  or  a 
shortage. 

In  steps  4  and  5  the  subtraction  required  is  very 
simple. 

In  studying  the  form  15  —  3  (x  +  2)  we  observe  that 
the  terms  in  the  parenthesis  must  be  (a)  multiplied  by  3 
(6),  the  result  subtracted  from  15.  (a)  gives  us  15  — 
(3a;  +  6);  (b),  to  subtract  3a-  +  6  from  15,  first  subtract 
Sx.  Have  we  subtracted  enough?  Then  let  us  sub- 
tract the  rest,  the  6;  then  we  get  15  —  Sx  —  6. 

In  the  form  15  —  3  (x  —  4)  step  (a)  gives  us  15  — 
(3a;  —  12),  (6),  to  subtract  3a;  — 12  from  15,  first  sub- 
tract 3a;.  Now  we  have  subtracted  too  much,  for  we 
were  to  subtract  12  less  than  3a- .    We  have  subtracted 
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the  whole  of  3x.  We  have  subtracted  12  too  much. 
We  correct  this  by  adding  12.  Step  (6)  now  gives  us 
15  —  3.r  +  12.    Repeat  until  understood. 

The  pupil  is  now  ready  to  understand  the  rule  for 
signs  in  subtraction  and  multiplication  developed  as 
above. 

Whenever  mistakes  are  made  in  the  application  of 
these  rules,  it  is  best  to  correct  them  by  such  discussion 
as  in  the  paragraph  above,  rather  than  to  appeal  to  the 
memorized  rule. 

Multiplication  of  binominals  is  needed  as  preparation 
for  the  solution  of  quadratic  equations.  Using  the 
method  of  the  preceding  paragraphs,  we  consider 
0  +  5)  (x  +  3).  This  gives  us  x  (x  +  3)  +  5  (x  +  3). 
The  multiplication,  (2x  —  7)  (3x —  8),  developed  in 
this  way,  leads  directly  to  the  rule  for  the  sign  of  the 
product  of  two  negative  terms.  The  work  may  now  be 
arranged  with  multiplier  under  the  multiplicand,  the 
usual  rules  being  understood  and  used. 

Division  is  taught  as  the  reverse  of  multiplication. 
In  division  we  obtain  the  quotient  one  term  at  a  time, 
and  subtract  the  product  (of  the  divisor  by  the  quotient) 
from  the  dividend  to  see  if  there  is  a  remainder.  But 
this  product  is  subtracted  piecemeal,  as  in  arithmetic, 
one  partial  product  at  a  time.  It  is  not  desirable  to 
use  divisors  of  more  than  two  terms. 

Factoring. 

The  factoring  for  this  year  should  not  go  beyond  the 
following  four  types: 

1.  Monomial  factors. 

2.  The  difference  of  two  squares. 

3.  Trinomials  of  the  type  x2  ±  bx  ±  c. 

4.  Trinomials  of  the  type  ax2  ±  bx  ±  c. 

Quadratic  Equations. 
We  are  now  ready  to  study  the  solution  of  problems 
by  means  of  quadratic  equations. 

For  Grade  IX  pupils,  the  best  method  of  solving 
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quadratics  is  the  method  of  factoring  into  factors  of  the 
form  (x±a)  (x±b).  This  presents  the  interesting 
fact  that  if  a  product  equals  zero  at  least  one  of  its 
factors  must  be  zero.  For  expressions  not  readily 
factorable  by  inspection,  the  method  of  factoring  by 
completing  the  square  may  be  used. 

The  solution  of  these  equations  brings  an  entirely 
new  experience  to  the  pupil.  He  finds  that  we  may 
expect  the  quadratic  equation  to  have  two  solutions, 
therefore  there  may  be  two  answers  to  his  problem. 
These  answers  should  be  carefully  checked  in  the  condi- 
tions of  the  problem. 

Two  Equation  with  Two  Unknowns. 

Study  of  the  graph  should  precede  the  study  of  simul- 
taneous equations.  Review  statistical  graphs  with  two 
axes  and  then  introduce  graphs  of  linear  equations. 
Much  material  for  the  former  may  be  found  in  maga- 
zines, newspapers,  commercial  reports,  and  advertise- 
ments. Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  in 
material.  School  reports  of  attendance  and  scholarship 
may  be  used.  Introduce  the  terms  axis  and  origin, 
but  avoid  ordinate  and  abscissa.  Attention  should  be 
brought  to  the  fact  that  an  equation  of  the  first  degree 
in  two  unknowns  (linear  equation)  is  represented  by  a 
straight  line,  and  that  two  such  lines,  if  they  intersect, 
do  so  but  once. 

This  should  be  followed  by  the  solution  of  pairs  of 
equations  by  the  method  of  eliminating  one  of  the 
unknowns.  The  method  recommended  is  elimination 
by  addition  or  subtraction.  The  fact  that  there  is  one 
solution,  and  only  one,  should  be  explained  or  illus  rated 
by  making  graphs  of  some  of  these  equations. 

Linear-Quadratic  Pairs. 
The  approach  to  the  linear-quadratic  pair  should  be 
made  in  the  same  way.    The  equations  should  be  solved 
first  by  the  graph  then  by  elimination. 
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The  method  of  solution  is  that  of  substitution  from 
the  linear  into  the  quadratic  equation. 

The  solution  of  the  pair  of  equations  should  be 
correlated  closely  with  the  graph,  and  the  fact  that 
there  are  generally  two  solutions  should  be  made  clear. 

Care  must  be  used  in  the  selection  of  quadratic  equa- 
tions to  be  graphed.  The  parabola,  the  circle  with  center 
at  origin,  and  the  ellipse  furnish  good  material  for  a 
start. 

Checking. 

The  check  for  the  solution  of  an  abstract  equation  is, 
of  course,  the  substitution  of  the  root  or  roots  in  the 
original  equation,  and  then  simplifying  each  member 
until  their  identity  is  evident. 

When  a  concrete  problem  is  solved  the  check  consists 
in  verifying  the  fact  that  the  solution  satisfies  every 
condition  of  the  problem.  As  more  mistakes  are  made 
in  making  the  first  equation  than  in  any  other  step, 
substitution  in  the  first  equation  is  not  a  complete  check. 

In  general,  to  check  any  work,  go  over  it  a  second 
time,  changing  the  order  of  the  steps  and  character  of 
the  work  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  the  oppor- 
tunity for  making  the  same  error  in  both  solution  and 
check. 

The  ninth  grade  pupil  should  be  brought  to  under- 
stand that  when  work  does  not  check  there  may  be  an 
error  in  the  original  solution,  in  the  check,  or  in  both, 
and  that  he  must  not  allow  a  piece  of  work  to  leave  his 
hands  until  he  is  sure  that  it  is  correct. 

Formulas. 

Extend  the  work  of  Grades  VII  and  VIII.  There 
are  other  formulas  which  may  be  used.  Some  of  them 
are: 

Simple  interest      .      .      .      .    i  =  prt 

Amount   a  =  p  (1  +  rt) 

Ohm's  law  I  * 
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Distance  .  .  .  .  .  s 
Falling  bodies  .  s 

Weight  W 

Horse  power  .      .      .  H.  P. 

Quadratic  x 

Careful  attention  should  be  given  in  the  formula  work 
to  the  distinction  between  exact  numbers  and  approxi- 
mate numbers.  The  approximate  character  of  the  last 
figure  in  every  measured  number  and  in  every  rounded 
number  will  be  emphasized.  In  these  numbers  the  last 
figure  cannot  be  known  as  exact;  it  is  only  the  closest 
approximation  possible  in  that  place. 

When  the  pupil  has  become  accustomed  to  think  of 
the  number  of  significant  figures  as  depending  on  the 
accuracy  possible  in  measurement,  he  is  ready  for  the 
distinctive  feature  of  the  arithmetic  of  this  grade; 
namely,  Approximate  Computation. 

This  work  should  be  begun  concretely.  Pupils  should 
notice  that  the  accuracy  of  a  measured  number  does 
not  depend  on  the  position  of  the  decimal  point,  which 
may  be  moved  by  a  mere  change  of  unit.  Thus  13.75 
feet  may  be  written  165.0  inches,  6395  feet  may  be 
written  1.211  miles.  They  should  discover  that  the 
error  in  the  last  figure  does  not  disappear  when  the 
number  enters  into  combination  with  other  numbers. 
It  is  passed  along  into  the  final  result. 

This  brings  in  the  question  of  the  correct  number 
of  figures  to  retain.  We  have  two  simple  rules,  suffi- 
cient for  elementary  work. 

L  In  addition  and  subtraction,  only  those  columns 
may  be  used  in  which  all  the  figures  are  at  least  approxi- 
mately known.    Thus  3.72'  +  14.3'  =  18.0'. 

2.  In  multiplication  and  division,  the  accuracy  of 
the  result  is  determined  by  the  least  accurate  meas- 
ured datum  entering  into  it.    Find  which  of  your  data 
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has  the  smallest  number  of  significant  figures;  and 
retain  so  many,  and  no  more,  in  your  answer. 

For  ninth  grade  pupils,  it  is  usually  well  to  have  all 
data  in  an  example  in  multiplication  or  division  of  the 
same  number  of  significant  figures.  Three  figures  are 
enough  for  pupils  of  this  grade. 

In  rounding  numbers,  observe  the  following  rules: 

If  the  figure  rejected  is  more  than  5,  increase  by 
1  the  last  figure  retained. 

If  the  figure  rejected  is  less  than  5,  keep  unaltered 
the  last  figure  retained. 

Should  the  figure  rejected  be  5,  the  simplest  rule  is 
to  increase  by  1  the  last  figure  retained. 

Significant  Figures. 

The  following  facts  about  significant  figures  are  here 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  teachers  for  their  own 
use,  to  enable  them  to  decide  questions  that  may 
appear  from  time  to  time,  and  to  explain  them  when 
good  judgment  would  decide  an  explanation  necessary. 
They  are  by  no  means  to  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
course  of  study  for  the  pupils. 

The  digits  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  are  always  signifi- 
cant; 0  sometimes  is  and  sometimes  is  not.  Zero  is 
always  significant  when  it  comes  between  two  of  the 
nine  digits;  it  is  never  significant  when  none  of  these 
nine  digits  comes  before  it;  when  it  comes  at  the  end 
of  a  number  it  is  significant  if  it  serves  to  complete  the 
number  of  figures  that  indicates  the  degree  of  accuracy 
in  measurement;  if  it  does  not  serve  this  purpose  it  is 
not  significant.  Thus  in  30827,  500.3,  and  4.06  the 
zeroes  are  significant;  in  0.329,  and  0.0685  the  zeroes 
are  not  significant.  The  meter  is  equal  to  39.370  inches; 
here  the  zero  is  significant.  A  kilometer  is  39370 
inches;  here  the  zero  is  significant.  Ten  kilometers  is 
equal  to  393700  inches.  Here  the  first  zero  is  significant, 
but  the  last  zero  is  not,  for  it  serves  simply  to  fix  the 
position  of  the  decimal  point. 
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Square  Root. 
In  finding  square  root  by  estimate  and  average, 
observe  the  following  order: 

1.  Estimate  as  closely  as  possible  what  the  root  is 
to  be. 

2.  Divide  the  number  by  the  estimated  root. 

3.  If  quotient  and  divisor  are  not  equal,  take  the 
average  of  the  two,  and  divide  again.  Continue  this 
process  until  quotient  and  divisor  agree  to  the  required 
number  of  figures. 

4.  Check. 

For  example:  Find  the  square  root  of  73.3. 

1.  Square  root  of  73.3  is  more  than  8,  less  than  9; 
we  estimate  it  at  about  8.5. 

2.  73.3  -f-  8.5  =  8.62  to  the  nearest  third  figure. 

3.  Average  of  8.5  and  8.62  is  8.56. 

73.3  -T-  8.56  =  8.56  to  the  nearest  third  figure. 

4.  8.56  X  8.56  =  73.3. 

The  square  root  is  8.56  to  the  nearest  third  figure. 

Checks. 

The  checks  recommended  are  the  following: 
For  addition:  Add  in  opposite  direction. 
For  subtraction:  Add  subtrahend  to  difference. 
For  multiplication:   Interchange  multiplicand  and 
multiplier,  and  multiply. 

For  division:  Multiply  quotient  by  divisor. 
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OUTLINE  OF  WORK  IN  MATHEMATICS  FOR 
INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 


GRADE  VII. 

I.  Arithmetic  Review:  integers,  common  and  decimal  fractions. 

1.  Reading  and  writing  of  numbers. 

2.  Addition  and  subtraction  with  check. 

3.  Multiplication  and  division  with  preliminary  round  number 

estimate  and  accurate  check. 

II.  Measurement. 

1.  Measurement  of  straight  lines,  angles,  and  perimeters  of 

plane  rectilinear  figures. 

2.  Drawing  to  scale. 

3.  Straight  line  graphs. 

4.  Construction  of  figures,  paper  cutting,  folding  and  tracing. 
Use  squared  paper,  ruled  in  inches  and  tenths;  ruler  with  three 

scales,  inches  and  eighths;  inches  and  tenths;  foot,  tenths 
and  hundredths;  protractor. 

III.  Computation. 

1.  Informal  development  of  perimeter  and  area  of  parallelograms 

and  triangles. 

2.  Computation  of  perimeter  and  area  of  parallelograms  and 

triangles. 

a.  Data  obtained  from  actual  measurement. 

b.  Assigned  data. 

3.  Ratio  of  lines,  angles,  and  areas. 

IV.  Formulas. 

1.  S  =  ab  (rectangle). 

2.  S  =  bh  (parallelogram). 

3.  S  =  \  bh  (triangle). 
V.  Percentage. 

1 .  Finding  what  part  one  number  is  of  another. 

2.  Finding  percents  of  given  amounts. 

3.  Application  of  1  and  2. 

a.  Monetary  —  profit  and  loss;  single  discount;  simple 

interest;  commission. 

b.  Non-monetary  —  school     and     class  attendance; 

games  and  scores;  lines  and  areas;  concrete 
problems. 

VI.  Equations. 

1.  bx  =  c. 

2.  ?-b. 
a 

3.  5  =  6. 

a  c 

Examples  in  proportion  should  be  treated  without  the  name  and 
method  of  proportion. 
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GRADE  VIII. 

I.    Arithmetic  Review. 

1.  Addition  and  subtraction  with  check. 

2.  Multiplication  and  division  with  preliminary  round  number 

estimate  and  accurate  check. 

3.  Practice  in  the  fundamental  processes  of  fractions  sufficient 

to  maintain  the  standard  of  the  grade. 

II.  Percentage. 

1.  Reviews. 

2.  Finding  base,  percentage  and  rate  given;  use  of  formula. 

3.  Trade  discount. 

4.  Interest  applied  to  notes,  liberty  bonds;   bankers'  60-day 

method. 

III.  Arithmetic  of  the  home  and  of  civic  life;  taxes;  insurance. 

IV.  Measurement. 

1.  Distinction  between  a  number  obtained  by  counting  and  a 

number  obtained  by  measurement. 

2.  Construction  of  lines,  angles,  triangles,  quadrilaterals,  and 

circles.    Use  compasses  in  these  constructions. 

3.  Graphical  representation  of  statistics  by  lines  or  areas. 

V.  Computation. 

1.  Informal  development  of  perimeter  and  area  of  trapezoid 

and  circle. 

2.  Computation  of  perimeter  and  area  of  parallelogram,  triangle, 

trapezoid,  and  circle. 

a.  Data  obtained  from  actual  measurement. 

b.  Assigned  data. 

c.  In  computation  with  numbers  obtained  by  measure- 

ment do  not  write  the  footings  of  incomplete 
columns  at  the  right. 

3.  Informal  development  of  surface  and  volume  of  rectangular 

block,  cube,  right  prism,  and  right  circular  cylinder. 

4.  Square  root  by  trial  method  or  by  formula. 

5.  Pythagorean  theorem. 

VI.  Formulas. 

1.  S  =  |h(b1  +  b)  (trapezoid). 

2.  C  =  277T  (circle). 

3.  S  =  77T2  (circle). 

4.  V  -  abc  (block). 

5.  V  =  a8  (cube). 

6.  V  =  Bh  (right  prism). 

7.  V  =  7Ti2h  (cylinder). 

VII.    Equations  with  one  unknown. 

1.  ax  ±  b  =  c. 

2.  ax  ±  b  =  cx  ±  d. 
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GRADE  IX. 
L    Problems  leading  to  easy  equations. 

1.  From  general  sources. 

2.  From  geometrical  sources. 

a.  Complement ary  angles. 

b.  Supplementary  angles. 

c.  Sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle. 

d.  Angles  of  a  stripe  (a  pair  of  parallels  with  trans- 

versal). 

e.  Ratios   of  line  segment,  of  areas,  of  volumes. 
(The  use  of  the  protractor  in  constructing  and  measuring  angles 

is  recommended.) 

II.  Approximate  Computation. 

1.  Significant  figures. 

2.  Four  fundamental  operations  with  measured  number. 

3.  Square  root,    (a)    By  trial  method  or  by  formula.    (6)  By 

table. 

Round  number  estimate  and  accurate  check  in  2  and  3. 

III.  Evaluation. 

1.  Formulas:     triangles,   rectangles,   rhomboids,  trapezoids, 

circles.  Construct  figures  and  study  their  properties. 
Informal  proofs. 

2.  Formulas  from   other  sources:    industry,   science,  solid 

geometry. 

IV.  Algebraic  expressions  and  processes. 

1.  Positive  and  negative  numbers. 

2.  Addition  and  subtraction. 

3.  Parentheses. 

a.  Equations  involving  parentheses. 

b.  Problems  from  I  and  III. 

4.  Multiplication  and  division. 
V.  Problems. 

1.  Problems  leading  to  fractional  equations  with  monomial 

denominators. 

2.  Standard  types. 

3.  Further  problems  from  sources  I  and  III. 
VI.    Special  products  and  factors. 

1.  Distributive  factoring:  am  +  bm  +  cm. 

2.  (a±b)2. 

3.  Quadratic  products,    a2  ±  2ab  +  b1. 

4.  (a  +  b)  (a  — b). 

5.  Difference  of  two  squares. 

a.  a2  —  b2. 

b.  a2  ±  2ab  +  b2  —  cl. 

6.  (x±a)  (x±b). 

7.  Quadratic  products. 

a.    x2  ±  ax  ±  b. 
6.    ax2  ±  bx  ±  c. 
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VII.    Quadratic  equations. 

1.  Solution  by  factoring. 

2.  Solution  by  completing  the  square. 

3.  Problems. 

VIII.    Simultaneous  equations. 

1.  Linear  pair. 

a.  Solution  by  graph. 

b.  Solution  by  addition  or  subtraction. 

c.  Problems. 

2.  Linear  quadratic  pair. 

a.  Solution  by  graph. 

b.  Solution  by  substitution. 

c.  Problems. 
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Statistics. 
TABLE  A. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  registration,  average  number  belonging 
and  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  Boston  public  schools  during  the 
school  years  1920-21,  1921-22  and  1922-23. 


Total  Registration. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average  Number 
Attending. 

SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30. 

SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30. 

SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

High  and  Latin  

Elementary  Grades  

Kindergartens  

271 
18,183 
97,266 
9,582 

305 
20,908 
99,367 
9,642 

420 
22,327 
100,188 
9,836 

262 
16,737 
87,532 
7,881 

301 
19,461 
89,719 
8,172 

407 
20,615 
90,761 
8,095 

255 
15,725 
81,700 
6,366 

290 
18,234 
83,470 
6,540 

393 
19,263 
84,280 
6,320 

Totals  

Special  Schools  

125,302 
2,205 

130,222 
1,567 

132,771 
1,612 

112,412 
998 

117,653 
1,317 

119,878 
1,283 

104,046 
905 

108,534 
1,171 

110,256 
1,147 

All  Day  Schools  (except 
Continuation  and  Day 
School  for  Immigrants) . 

127,507 

131,789 

134,383 

113,410 

118,970 

121,161 

104,951 

109,705 

111,403 

Evening  high  

Evening  elementary  

Boston    Trade  School 
(Evening  Classes) . 

4,717 
7,811 
1,103 

4,971 
9,523 
815 

5,683 
9,496 
862 

2,658 
3,452 
535 

2,919 
4,895 
457 

3,257 
4,801 
461 

2,166 
2,741 
425 

2,388 
3,861 
352 

2,560 
3,809 
347 

Totals,  Evening 
Schools. 

13,631 

15,309 

16,041 

6,645 

8,271 

8,519 

5,332 

6,601 

6,716 

Continuation  School  * .  .  . 

8,271 

6,753 

7,852 

4,649 

3,422 

3,402 

4,479 

3,308 

3,283 

Day  School  for  Immi- 
grants. 

1,746 

1,522 

1,608 

761 

794 

819 

602 

633 

655 

Totals  of  all  Schools, 

151,155 

155,373 

159,884 

125,465 

131,457 

133,901 

115,364 

120,247 

122,057 

*  Represents  number  of  children  between  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  who  are  not  enrolled  in  any  regular 
day  school. 
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TABLE  B. 

The  following  table  copied  from  the  report  of  the  Business 
Agent  summarizes  concisely  the  expenditures  for  maintenance 
of  public  schools  and  for  repairs  and  alterations  of  buildings  for 
the  financial  year  ending  January  31,  1923. 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization  and  vocational 


guidance : 

Salaries  of  instructors  $8,297,755  32 

Salaries  of  officers   234,167  98 

Salaries  of  custodians   583,896  70 

Fuel  and  light   382,789  94 

Supplies  and  incidentals   640,606  31 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  custodians      .      .  6,847  33 

Physical  education  ■    .  175,080  69 

School  physicians  and  nurses  .   140,049  32 

Pensions  to  teachers   143,035  79 

Payments  to  permanent  pension  fund   21,704  83 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools   52,536  95 

Repairs  and  alterations,  protection  against  fire  and  fire 
hazard,  and  new  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  build- 
ings, including  new  lighting  fixtures    1,099,999  84 


Total  expenditures    .      .      .      ,  •    .      .      .      .  $11,778,471  00 


Training  in  Character  and  for  Citizenship. 

The  major  problem  administratively  discussed  during  the 
past  year  has  been:  How  may  the  school  most  effectively 
assist  pupils  in  character  development,  and  train  them  for 
the  duties  of  citizenship.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  schools  in 
September  the  Superintendent  appointed  two  committees  — 
one  from  the  head  masters  of  high  schools,  another  represent- 
ing the  principals  of  intermediate  and  elementary  districts. 
These  committees  were  invited  to  make  a  careful  and  exhaus- 
tive study  of  this  problem,  and  they  accepted  their  responsi- 
bilities most  seriously.  At  repeated  conferences  the  committees 
have  considered  the  numerous  phases  of  the  question;  the}'- 
have  interviewed  prominent  citizens  in  many  walks  of  life; 
they  have  gathered  a  mass  of  material  from  various  sources; 
and  they  have  sought  to  learn  what  is  being  done  in  our  own 
and  in  other  school  systems. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Principals'  Association,  the 
chairmen  of  these  committees  submitted  a  preliminary  report 
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without  committing  themselves  or  others  to  definite  pro- 
grams. At  their  request  an  extension  of  time  was  granted  for 
further  deliberation  and  for  a  more  complete  organization  of 
their  material.  It  is  expected  that  early  in  the  coming  school 
year  a  final  review  embodying  the  researches  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  will  be  submitted  to  the  Board 
of  Superintendents. 

In  the  meantime  it  seems  pertinent  to  offer  a  few  generaliza- 
tions with  reference  to  this  all-important  educational  topic. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  American  citizenship  find 
their  expression  and  support  in  two  remarkable  epoch-making 
documents  —  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  declaration  of  human  rights.  It 
emphatically  proclaims  political  equality,  which  in  turn  pre- 
supposes equality  of  opportunity.  It  defines  certain  elemental, 
natural  rights  as  inalienable,  irrevocable,  indefeasible,  God- 
given.  It  exalts  popular  sovereignty  —  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people.  It  specifically  affirms 
that  " governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed."  It  recognizes  and  announces  man's  faith 
in  mankind. 

As  proof  of  their  devotion  to  these  great  charted  rights  of 
liberty  and  equality,  the  fathers  made  infinite  heroic  sacri- 
fices; and  then  to  insure  to  themselves  and  their  posterity  the 
conservation  of  the  blessings  they  had  secured,  they  established 
and  ratified  a  written  constitution  —  a  framework  of  govern- 
ment wherein  these  principles  might  abide  and  become  vitalized. 
Within  this  constitution  they  enshrined  Liberty  as  a  goddess, 
and  they  summoned  all  the  resources  of  an  inventive  people 
to  defend  and  champion  Liberty.  The  guards  at  the  portals 
of  this  palladium  of  Liberty,  and  the  sentinels  on  the  towers, 
eternally  vigilant,  are  law  and  order.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  the  organic  law  of  the  nation ;  and  our  govern- 
ment is  primarily  a  government  of  law,  of  respect  for  law,  and 
of  obedience  to  law.    "Obedience  to  law  is  liberty." 

The  forefathers  of  the  American  Republic  were  individualists. 
The  hardships,  the  dangers,  and  the  ever-recurrent  adversities 
of  pioneer  life  developed  self-denial,  self-mastery  and  self- 
hood. The  forefathers  learned  to  perform  deeds  unaided,  and 
to  rely  upon  their  own  judgments.  And  thus  they  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  in  the  last  analysis  free  institutions  rest 
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upon  the  character  of  citizenship;  that  the  citizen  standing  in 
the  doorway  of  his  home  is  the  saviour  of  civilization.  And  in 
that  immortal  emblem  of  human  rights,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  they  wrote  "man"  in  large,  luminous  and  in- 
delible characters.  "Man  is  created  equal."  "Man  is  en- 
dowed with  certain  unalienable  rights."  Man  is  sovereign. 
Kings  and  tyrants  are  overthrown.  The  divine  right  of  king- 
ship prevails,  but  the  individual  is  king. 

In  their  isolation  the  forefathers  had  opportunity  for  self- 
analysis,  for  introspection;  and  thus  they  evolved  a  philosophy 
of  life.  They  cherished  individuality,  but  they  realized  that 
extreme  individualism  means  anarchy.  They  comprehended 
the  significance  of  the  Roman  proverb:  "Unus  homo,  nullus 
homo"  (Man  alone  is  no  man).  The  philosophy  of  the  fore- 
fathers taught  them  the  incompleteness  of  the  individual;  that 
it  is  only  through  social  identity  and  contact  with  his  fellows 
that  one  arises  to  the  height  and  complement  of  his  being. 
The  forefathers,  moreover,  appreciated  the  force  of  the  old 
adage:  "Man  is  wolf  to  the  man  he  does  not  know."  From  a 
geographical  as  well  as  a  political  point  of  view  the  forefathers 
clearly  understood  the  necessity  of  community  inter-relations 
and  of  brotherhood. 

But  the  forefathers  were  religious,  God-fearing  men.  They 
knew  that  a  divine  mandate  had  been  issued  concerning  love  of 
fellowmen.  Hence  they  elevated  brotherhood  to  the  dignity 
of  a  religious  obligation. 

The  American  people  have  been  called  to  solve  a  problem,  the 
most  momentous  and  serious  ever  committed  to  mortals, — 
the  developing  and  perfecting  of  a  free  government  with 
liberty  and  justice  to  all,  under  novel  and  untried  conditions. 
The  American  people,  therefore,  are  a  family  intrusted  with 
ineffable  political  destinies.  We  must  fraternize;  we  must 
discover  points  of  contact;  we  must  break  down  artificial  dis- 
tinctions; we  must  emphasize  resemblances  and  minimize 
differences.  We  need  not  all  think  alike,  but  on  all  questions 
of  vital  import  wTe  should  act  unitedly  and  disinterestedly  for 
the  common  welfare.  We  must  not  forfeit  convictions,  but  we 
should  subordinate  individual  differences  whenever  necessary 
for  the  common  weal.  Frequently  we  bring  out  more  strongly 
our  individual  characteristics  when  we  blend  them  with  the 
composite  beauty  of  the  whole. 

There  is  a  veritable  reign  of  pessimism,  skepticism  and 
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cynicism.  From  every  direction  are  heard  the  outcries  of 
destructive  critics,  inveighing  against  the  spirit  of  the  times  — 
against  our  manners,  our  morals,  our  whole  social  life.  It 
appears  fashionable  to  have  a  fling  at  everything  and  every- 
body. We  would  be  more  disturbed  by  these  persistent  pessi- 
mists were  not  their  precursors  and  prototypes  to  be  found 
among  all  generations  of  men.  Men  have  always  been  prone  to 
criticize  the  present.  The  Golden  Age  is  sometimes  represented 
in  the  past,  again  in  the  future,  but  never  in  the  present. 

Amid  all  these  indiscriminate  criticisms  it  is  not  surprising 
that  government  of  the  people  should  be  assailed.  Attacks  of 
this  character  are  twofold;  first,  against  the  machinery  of 
government,  and,  second,  against  the  moral  standards  of 
citizenry  itself. 

The  attacks  against  our  institutions  are  made  by  those  who 
have  never  accepted  the  philosophy  of  popular  government. 
Included  within  this  group  are  those  who  would  reject  all  law. 
Their  slogan  is  "No  law,  no  master."  They  denounce  all 
society  as  corrupt.  They  would  overthrow  society  that  upon 
its  ruins  they  might  come  into  their  own,  and  whenever  and 
wherever  they  secure  power  they  invariably  become  the  most 
tyrannical  of  rulers.  Within  this  group  also  are  those  who 
have  never  sensed  the  trend  of  popular  sentiment.  They  dis- 
trust all  groups  but  their  own.  They  appear  to  believe  in 
class  exclusiveness,  class  dictation,  class  superiority  and  class 
supremacy. 

But  there  is  a  more  sinister  and  more  insidious  form  of 
attack.  It  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  democracy.  It  is  the 
propaganda  of  despair.  It  imputes  social  and  moral  depravity. 
It  indicts  the  morality  of  a  whole  nation.  For  example, —  a 
certain  man  has  prospered;  then,  according  to  the  advocates  of 
this  vicious  doctrine,  his  success  is  the  result  of  favoritism. 
Another  acquires  a  competence;  then,  he  has  employed  dis- 
honorable means.  Another  has  been  elected  to  office;  then, 
indeed,  he  has  corrupted  the  electorate;  and  so  on.  And 
finally,  quintessence  of  slander  and  vilification,  they  shout 
out:  "Every  man  has  his  price." 

This  brutal  assault  upon  human  conduct  must  not  go  un- 
challenged. Every  man  does  not  have  his  price.  Every 
honest  man  and  woman  knows  that  an  accusation  like  that  is 
as  false  as  it  is  pernicious;  repeated,  it  poisons  the  very  heart's 
blood  of  citizenship.    All  men  are  not  venal  or  purchasable. 
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On  the  contrary,  the  vast  majority  of  citizens  possess  sterling 
honesty  and  incorruptibility.  In  their  daily  lives  and  conduct 
they  are  upright,  scrupulous  and  unimpeachable;  they  refuse 
to  bend  the  knee  to  Baal;  their  conscience  is  their  king;  honor 
and  justice  and  truth  are  more  precious  to  them  than  all  the 
world  holds  dear.  They  are  the  torch  bearers  who  are  always 
to  be  found  dependable  and  unselfish  in  the  forefront  of  every 
righteous  cause. 

"Tempt  them  with  bribes,  you  tempt  in  vain; 
Try  them  with  fire,  you'll  find  them  true." 

But  let  us  have  hope.  Pessimism,  skepticism,  and  cynicism 
after  all  are  mere  negations.  They  never  won  a  battle,  and 
they  never  will.  No  cause  ever  succeeds  without  positive 
forces,  without  enthusiasm  born  of  convictions.  Accordingly, 
we  must  rally  in  support  of  the  great  constructive  principles  of 
optimism,  confidence  and  faith.  It  is  faith  that  moves  and 
rules  the  world,  faith  that  holds  mankind  together.  What 
gravitation  is  in  the  material  world,  and  confidence  in  the  in- 
dustrial world,  faith  is  in  the  social  and  spiritual  life  of  a  people. 
Through  faith  we  look  confidently  into  the  future;  we  behold 
continuity,  design.  By  faith  one  sows  in  expectancy  that 
another  may  reap  in  certainty.  Nothing  is  lost.  The  better 
always  pursues  the  good. 

Disraeli  in  his  " Vivian  Grey"  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of 
his  characters  these  words:  "The  people,  sir,  are  not  always 
right";  and  then  there  comes  back,  with  the  crash  of  a  thun- 
derbolt, the  reply:  "The  people,  sir,  are  not  often  wrong." 
The  voice  of  the  people  may  not  always  be  the  voice  of  God,  but 
this  is  true,  that  in  every  great  crisis  that  has  befallen  the  people 
the  hand  of  God  has  seemed  to  point  out  the  way,  and  the 
people  have  seemed  reverently  and  patiently  to  walk  therein. 
There  is  a  Divinity  that  doth  shape  the  counsels  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  common  people.  And  this,  further,  is  true;  all 
great  reforms  for  social  amelioration  and  advancement  have 
come  upward  from  the  people.  In  every  great  crisis  and 
emergency  they  have  faithfully  responded. 

The  forefathers  of  the  American  republic  had  unbounded 
faith  in  the  people.  Indeed,  they  were  the  people, —  bone  of 
their  bone,  flesh  of  their  flesh,  and  blood  of  their  blood.  They 
established  a  government  whose  cornerstone  is  the  people. 
The  constitution  which  the  fathers  conceived  embodies  three 
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distinct,  co-ordinate  agencies  —  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial.  These  all  function  in  response  to  the  expressed  will 
of  the  people.  The  will  of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law.  To 
train  the  will  of  the  people,  therefore,  is  the  most  serious  busi- 
ness in  a  democracy.  To  educate  the  individual  will,  to  indi- 
cate its  relations  to  the  collective  will,  and  to  bring  all  into 
harmony  with  the  eternal  will,  this  is  a  task  well-nigh  divine. 
To  train,  then,  is  to  govern.  The  teacher  is  the  true  leader; 
the  teacher  is  the  real  lawmaker.  But  we  are  all  teachers, 
whatever  our  sphere  in  life  may  be.  It  is  conspicuously  and 
peculiarly  our  privilege  to  volunteer  in  the  cause  of  training  and 
leading  aright  the  popular  will.  And  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  response  to  these  generous  services.  The  people  are  eager 
to  learn.  They  are  earnestly  seeking  the  truth.  They  make 
mistakes,  but  seldom  intentionally.  Their  confidences  may  be 
betrayed,  but  their  optimism  overwhelms  rebuffs.  Have  pa- 
tience and  contemplate  how  difficult  it  is  even  for  those  who 
have  special  training  to  think  clearly  and  accurately  —  to 
collect  and  weigh  evidence,  to  organize  material,  to  suspend 
judgment,  to  form  definite  and  reliable  conclusions  —  in  a  word, 
to  acquire  a  judicial  temperament.  Nevertheless,  on  the  whole 
our  fellow-citizens  think  clearly  and  act  intelligently.  On  all 
moral  problems  they  are  far  beyond  their  leaders;  and  even 
when  they  move  slowly,  invariably  they  move  in  the  right 
direction.  Lowell  sagely  remarked  in  his  classical  oration  on 
Democracy,  "An  appeal  to  the  reason  of  the  people  has  never 
been  known  to  fail  in  the  long  run."  We  all  need  to  acquire 
the  faculty  of  discrimination.  We  all  need  to  teach  one  another 
how  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  spurious,  the  true  from 
the  false,  the  patriot  from  the  demagogue,  the  honest  man 
from  the  charletan;  and  how  to  solve  unselfishly  and  wisely 
the  numerous  problems  ever  recurring  in  our  American  life. 

The  deadliest  enemy  of  democratic  institutions  is  he  who 
possessing  intellectual  power  uses  it  not  for  the  benefit  but 
rather  for  the  exploitation  of  his  fellowmen.  There  are  no 
words  in  any  language  severe  enough  to  characterize  the  man 
who  for  selfish  purposes  misleads  or  deceives  the  people;  who 
deliberately  teaches  them  false  doctrines;  who  inflames  their 
passions  by  an  appeal  to  racial,  religious,  or  partisan  preju- 
dice. The  most  unpardonable  offence  against  good  citizen- 
ship is  the  intentional  betrayal  of  the  people's  confidence 
through  mendacity  or  sophistry.    It  is  a  profanation  of  every- 
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thing  sacred.  The  poet  Virgil  depicts  in  his  hell  the  horrible 
torments  of  the  man  "who  sold  his  country  for  gold  and  im- 
posed upon  it  a  master,  who  made  and  unmade  laws  for  a 
price."  More  accursed  than  Virgil's  traitor,  more  treasonable 
than  Benedict  Arnold  is  the  betrayer  of  the  people's  will; 
because  by  cunning  and  falsity  he  has  succeeded  in  making 
innocent  citizens  accomplices  of  his  base  and  villainous  treachery. 

As  citizens  of  the  American  republic  we  are  expected  to 
know  our  country,  to  love  it,  and  to  serve  it.  It  is  not  enough 
that  you  and  I  have  faith  in  American  institutions  or  love  for 
them;  we  must  be  of  service.  The  hour  calls  not  for  the  critic, 
or  the  skeptic,  or  the  alarmist;  these  are  mere  negations.  It 
demands  the  doer,  the  creative  man,  the  contributing  man,  the 
constructive  man.  Every  citizen  must  be  a  public  servant, 
performing  worthy  deeds  that  add  to  the  happiness  of  his 
fellow  citizens  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  his  country.  He 
should  know  through  practice  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive.  He  should  not  be  seeking  governmental 
favors,  but  should  be  giving  richly  and  freely  to  the  state  from 
the  abundance  of  his  appreciation  and  gratitude.  He  should 
be  able  to  exclaim  with  Othello;  "I  have  done  the  State  some 
service,  and  they  know  it." 

What  shall  be  the  measure  of  a  citizen's  service?  It  shall 
be  commensurate  with  the  gifts  and  endowments  bestowed 
upon  him  by  nature  and  by  nature's  God.  One  citizen  has 
strength  of  arm,  another  brilliancy  of  intellect,  and  a  third 
magnanimity  of  heart.  To  the  extent  that  one  possesses  these 
enrichments,  he  should  dedicate  them,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellowmen,  the  honor  of  the  nation 
and  the  glory  of  God.  Our  indebtedness  to  our  country  is 
incomparably  great;  let  us  zealously  strive  to  make  partial 
payment.  Our  stewardship  is  boundless;  we  are  beholden  to 
all  the  future  and  to  all  the  past.  Let  us  not  be  recreant  or 
ungrateful.  In  the  nobility  of  service  let  us  rise  to  the  level 
of  our  obligations,  our  responsibilities,  and  our  opportunities. 
May  this  heritage  of  democracy  be  treasured  as  a  personal  and 
a  sacred  trust. 

Building  Programs. 
In  1920,  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  materials  and  of 
labor,  it  became  obvious  that  existing  revenues  would  be  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  urgent  demands  for  additional  school 
accommodations.    Accordingly,  the  School  Committee  very 
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carefully  prepared  a  building  program  extending  over  a  period 
of  three  years  and  involving  a  total  expenditure  of  seven  and 
one  half  million  dollars  ($7,500,000),  and  the  Committee  peti- 
tioned the  General  Court  to  authorize  an  appropriation  for 
carrying  this  program  into  effect.  The  request  of  the  School 
Committee  was  favorably  considered  by  the  Legislature  and 
the  sum  of  two  and  one  half  million  dollars  became  available 
during  each  of  the  three  years,  1920-21,  1921-22,  1922-23,  for 
the  purchase  of  lands  and  the  construction  and  furnishing  of 
new  school  buildings. 

Conditions,  financial  and  industrial,  remaining  quite  un- 
changed in  the  early  months  of  1923,  the  School  Committee 
again  appealed  to  the  General  Court  asking  for  a  renewal  of 
its  three-year  building  program  and  for  an  appropriation  of 
three  and  one  half  million  dollars  for  each  of  the  three  follow- 
ing years.  The  Legislature  amended  the  bill  introduced  by 
the  School  Committee,  and  authorized  instead  an  appropriation 
of  three  and  one  half  million  dollars  for  each  of  two  years, 
namely,  1923-24  and  1924-25.  Thus  a  total  of  fourteen  and 
one  half  million  dollars  ($14,500,000)  became  available  dur- 
ing the  five-year  period  1920  to  1925.  It  is  due  to  the  enter- 
prise and  foresight  of  the  School  Committee  in  securing  this 
legislation  that  Boston,  during  these  post-war  days  of  serious- 
ness and  difficulty,  has  been  enabled  to  keep  reasonably  apace 
with  the  needs  of  school-house  construction,  and  that,  in  com- 
parison with  many  of  the  larger  communities  of  the  country, 
our  city  today  is,  relatively,  favorably  provided  with  school 
accommodations. 

It  should  be  noted,  furthermore,  that  these  expenditures 
which  we  are  discussing  are  being  met  by  current  taxation. 
The  present  School  Committee  believes  in  the  policy  of  "pay 
as  you  go."  Unquestionably,  there  are  certain  civic  activities 
which  justify  bonded  indebtedness,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the 
present  School  Committee  construction  of  school  buildings  (a 
constantly  recurring  item)  should  not  be  included  in  this 
category. 

The  readiness  of  our  citizens  to  assume  this  financial  obliga- 
tion is  further  assurance  of  their  faith  in  popular  education 
and  of  their  willingness  to  give  substantial  support  to  their 
schools  when  economically  and  intelligently  administered. 

A  few  words  are  needed  to  define  briefly  the  relation  of  the 
School  Committee  to  the  Schoolhouse  Department. 
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The  School  Committee  is  responsible  for  the  appropriation  of 
all  moneys  raised  by  taxation  for  the  maintenance  of  schools, 
for  the  purchase  of  lands,  for  the  construction  of  new  buildings, 
for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  existing  buildings,  for  temporary 
quarters,  for  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  Schoolhouse 
Department,  and  so  forth.  The  School  Committee  holds  the 
purse  strings  until  it  makes  the  various  appropriations.  The 
School  Committee,  furthermore,  designates  the  districts  within 
which  school  buildings  are  to  be  erected,  and  its  executive 
officer,  the  Superintendent,  submits  to  the  Schoolhouse  De- 
partment a  written  opinion  concerning  sites  and  plans  for  school 
buildings,  alterations  of  existing  buildings,  temporary  school 
accommodations,  furniture  for  school  buildings,  and  prepara- 
tion of  school  yards.  But  here  the  legal  responsibility  of  the 
School  Committee  ends. 

The  Schoolhouse  Department,  a  body  created  by  act  of  the 
Legislature,  is  under  the  charge  of  a  board  of  three  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Mayor.  This  department  is  clothed 
with  large  and  extensive  powers.  After  appropriations  have 
been  made  by  the  School  Committee,  the  Schoolhouse  Depart- 
ment proceeds  to  select  land  for  school  purposes;  to  provide 
temporary  accommodations;  to  make,  alter,  and  approve 
designs  and  plans  for  school  purposes;  to  erect,  complete,  alter, 
repair,  furnish,  and  prepare  yards  for  school  buildings,  and  to 
make  contracts  and  select  architects  for  doing  the  said  work; 
provided,  however,  that  this  department  shall  not  incur  any 
expense  for  any  purpose  in  addition  to  the  sums  which  may  be 
appropriated  for  such  purpose  by  the  School  Committee. 

Table  I,  that  follows,  includes  a  list  of  the  school  buildings 
that  were  completed  immediately  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
three-year  building  program,  and  others  that  were  on  the  way 
toward  completion  in  1920.  It  is  presented  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  see  the  continuity  in  the  construction  of  school 
buildings  during  and  following  the  war. 

Table  II  contains  a  list  of  the  items  included  in  the  three- 
year  building  program,  namely,  1920  to  1923,  and  in  the  first 
year  of  the  present  two-year  building  program.  The  remaining 
three  and  one  half  million  dollars  of  the  present  program  will 
not  be  appropriated  until  1924.  Table  II  attempts  to  show 
the  total  amount  that  has  been  appropriated  from  time  to  time 
for  each  of  the  various  items,  the  type  of  building  contemplated, 
and  the  present  constructional  status. 
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In  addition  to  the  $11,056,437.60  indicated  in  Table  II  as  a 
total  appropriation,  there  should  be  included  approximately 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  (8700,000)  which  were  expended 
for  administration  of  the  Schoolhouse  Department,  for  grading 
of  sites,  for  portable  buildings  and  for  rental  of  hired  accom- 
modations. This  excess  of  approximately  8700,000  is  accounted 
for  by  various  transfers  of  unexpended  balances  remaining  from 
appropriations  of  previous  years.  An  intelligible  explanation 
would  involve  a  series  of  steps  in  bookkeeping  in  which  the 
reader  would  not  be  especially  interested. 

The  Boston  Normal  School. 

(a.)  College  Courses.  Since  1892  the  School  Committee  of 
Boston  has  included  among  the  eligibility  requirements  for 
certification  as  a  teacher  in  the  high  schools  of  the  city,  gradua- 
tion from  a  college  or  university  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendents.  Our  high  school  teaching  corps,  therefore, 
is  composed  very  largely  of  graduates  of  our  leading  colleges. 
It  is  our  clearly  denned  duty,  as  indeed  it  is  our  expressed  inten- 
tion, to  have  the  academic  standards  of  the  college  courses 
offered  in  the  Boston  Normal  School  comparable  in  every  re- 
spect with  those  of  our  best  New  England  colleges.  Otherwise 
we  would  defeat  our  own  purpose  which  obviously  must  be,  to 
provide  for  our  future  intermediate  and  high  school  teachers  an 
even  better  equipment,  both  academically  and  professionally, 
than  teachers  of  those  grades  have  been  receiving  heretofore. 

As  indicated  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent, 
much  of  the  work  accomplished  in  the  Boston  Normal  School 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  college  courses  therein  received 
credit  toward  a  degree  at  Radcliffe  College,  at  Simmons  College, 
and  at  Boston  University.  However,  in  order  that  we  may 
secure  an  absolutely  dispassionate  expert  opinion  concerning  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  instruction  in  the  college  courses 
recently  introduced,  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  at 
Harvard  University  has  been  invited  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
content  of  each  subject  in  these  courses  of  study,  and  of  the 
character  of  instruction  given.  Dean  Holmes  has  most 
generously  accepted  our  invitation,  has  made  a  preliminary 
survey,  and  it  is  expected  that  he  will  be  able  to  complete  his 
study  early  in  the  coming  school  year. 

In  the  meantime  the  Board  of  Superintendents  has  made  a 
careful  definition  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
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college  courses  in  the  Normal  School.  The  requirements 
which  are  in  harmony  with  those  of  our  standard  colleges  are 
as  follows: 

In  General:  Candidates  for  admission  to  college  courses  must  meet  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  colleges,  namely,  the  completion  of 
courses  in  a  secondary  school  totaling  15  units.  A  student  offering 
14  units  may  be  admitted  on  condition,  the  condition  to  be  removed 
before  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year. 

Definition:  A  unit  represents  a  year's  work  of  four  or  five  periods  a  week 
in  a  secondary  school. 

Required  Units:  Candidates  are  required  to  present  the  following  thirteen 
units : 

English,  4  units. 

Foreign  language,  4  units. 
Mathematics,  2  units. 
History,  2  units. 

Science  (Physics, 
Chemistry  or 
Biology),  1  unit. 

Total,      13  units. 
Elective  Units:  Courses  totaling  two  units  may  be  selected  from  the 
following : 
Foreign  language,    1  or  2  units. 
History,  1  unit. 

Mathematics,         1  or  2  units. 
Science,  1  unit. 

Certification  of  Units:  Credits  may  be  obtained  in  the  following  ways: 

a.  By  securing  a  grade  of  A  or  B  in  a  Boston  public  high  or  Latin  school. 

b.  By  passing  with  satisfactory  grade  the  entrance  examinations  of 

the  Board  of  Superintendents  which  are  held  in  June  of  each  year. 

c.  By  securing  a  grade  satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents 

in  the  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
(No  grades  received  in  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board  taken  subsequent  to  June  of  the  year  of  entrance 
will  be  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents.) 

d.  Candidates  who  are  graduates  of  a  secondary  school  (other  than  a 

Boston  public  high  or  Latin  school)  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  applying  for  admission  to  the  college  courses 
of  the  Boston  Normal  School  will  be  examined  in  all  of  the  required 
units  as  specified  above,  except  that  the  examination  in  history 
will  include  one  unit  only,  namely,  American  History  under  the 
Constitution.  Such  candidates  may  be  certificated  in  a  unit  of 
history  (other  than  American  History  under  the  Constitution)  in 
the  required  subjects,  and  in  any  of  the  units  of  the  elective 
subjects. 

Removal  of  Conditions:  Students  admitted  on  condition  may  remove 
this  condition  by  meeting  the  requirements  of  (6)  or  (c)  under  "Certi- 
fication of  LTnits." 


(All  in  one  language.) 

(One  of  which  must  be  in  American 
History  under  the  Constitution.) 
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In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent,  outlines 
were  published  of  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  of  each  of  the 
college  courses  to  be  pursued  thereafter  in  the  Boston  Normal 
School;  and  the  distinction  between  these  two  courses  was 
explained.  During  the  past  year,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  head  master  of  the  school,  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
approved  the  work  for  the  remaining  two  years.  The  courses 
of  study  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Education  and 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  as  completed,  are  as  follows: 

COURSE  FOR  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  EDUCATION 
(FOUR  YEARS). 

First  Year. 

Periods 
per  Week. 


Education  I  (Educational  Psychology)   3 

English  1   3 

Mathematics  I  or  History  1   4 

Science  I  or  Foreign  Language  I  or  Drawing  1   4 

Art  Appreciation   2 

Gymnasium   2 

Second  Year. 

Education  III  (Principles  of  Education)   3 

English  IV   3 

Mathematics  II  or  Geography  1   4 

Science  II  or  Foreign  Language  II  or  Drawing  II   4 

Music  Appreciation   2 

Gymnasium   2 

Third  Year. 

Education  V  (one  semester)  History  of  Education  \ 

Education  VI  (one  semester)  Intermediate  School  Problems  / 

History  III   4 

Major  Elective,  chosen  from  English,  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish, 
Italian,  Mathematics,  History,  Geography,  General  Science, 

Drawing,  Music,  Clerical  Practice   4 

Minor  Elective,*  chosen  from  subjects  in  the  above  list  related  to  the 

elected  major   4 

Gymnasium   2 

Fourth  Year. 
First  semester  devoted  to  practice  teaching. 
Second  semester  devoted  to  Normal  School  instruction  as  follows : 

Education  VIII  ^c^00^  Administration \  ^ 

\Educational  Research/ 
Sociology   3 


*  Those  who  elect  foreign  language  or  drawing  in  the  first  and  second  years  must  take 
Science  I  and  II  as  minor  electives,  one  semester  each  in  the  third  and  fourth  years. 
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Periods 
per  Week. 


Major  Elective,  chosen  from  English,  Latin,  French,  German, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Mathematics,  History,  Geography,  Science, 
Drawing,  Music,  Clerical  Practice   4 

Minor  Elective,*  chosen  from  subjects  in  the  above  list  related  to 

the  elected  major   4 

Gymnasium   2 

COURSE  FOR  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
EDUCATION    (FOUR  YEARS) . 

Periods 

First  Year.  per  Week. 

Education  I  (Educational  Psychology)   3 

English  1   3 

Mathematics  I  or  History  1   4 

Science  I  or  Foreign  Language  1   4 

Art  Appreciation   2 

Gymnasium   2 

Second  Year. 

Education  III  (Principles  of  Education)   3 

English  IV   3 

Mathematics  II  or  History  II   4 

Science  II  or  Foreign  Language  II   4 

Music  Appreciation   2 

Gymnasium   2 

Third  Year. 

Education  V  (one  semester)  History  of  Education  1  ^ 

Education  VII  (one  semester)  Secondary  School  Problems/ 

History  III   4 

Major  Elective,  chosen  from  English,  Latin,  French,  German,  Span- 
ish, Italian,  American  History,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany, 
Zoology,  Advanced  Algebra,  Advanced  Geometry,  Freehand 

Drawing   4 

Minor  Elective,!  chosen  from  subjects  listed  under  Major  electives,  4 
Gymnasium   2 

Fourth  Year. 

i~ ,  -i     ,.     ,v  /Educational  Research^)  . 

Education  IX  <0  ,     ,  .  ,    .  .  .    ,.     >   4 

ISchool  Administration  J 

Sociology   3 

Major  Elective,  chosen  from  English,  Latin,  French,  German,  Span- 
ish, Italian,  American  History,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany, 
Zoology,  Advanced  Algebra,  Advanced  Geometry,  Freehand 

Drawing   4 

Minor  Elective,!  chosen  from  subjects  listed  under  Major  electives,  4 
Gymnasium   2 


*  Those  who  elect  foreign  language  or  drawing  in  the  first  and  second  year3  must  take 
Science  I  and  II  as  minor  electives,  one  semester  each  in  third  and  fourth  ye  irs. 

t  Those  who  elect  foreign  language  in  the  first  and  second  years  must  elect  Science  I  and 
II  as.minor  electives,  one  semester  each  in  the  third  or  fourth  year. 
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Dean  Kennedy  has  made  a  comparative  study  of  the  con- 
tent of  each  subject  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  college  courses 
in  the  Boston  Normal  School,  clearly  indicating  their  relation 
to  similar  subjects  offered  in  several  colleges;  namely,  Harvard 
University;  Boston  University;  Holyoke,  Smith,  and  Wellesley 
Colleges.  His  comparisons  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
"the  content  of  the  subjects  in  the  college  courses  in  the  Boston 
Normal  School  compares  most  favorably  with  that  of  corre- 
sponding courses  in  the  above-named  colleges." 

(b)  Other  Courses.  Certain  amendments  have  been  made 
during  the  past  year  to  the  elementary  course  (three  years) 
and  to  the  kindergarten-primary  course  (three  years)  in  the 
Boston  Normal  School.  Beginning  September  1,  1923,  these 
courses  of  study  as  amended  will  be  as  follows : 


ELEMENTARY  COURSE  (THREE  YEARS). 

First  Year.  Periods 

per  Week. 

Education  I  —  Educational  Psychology   3 

English  1   3 

Science  1   4 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training  (one  semester)   3 

Music  (one  semester)   3 

Education  II  —  Elementary  Education  (one  semester)   2 

English  VI  (one  semester)   2 

Gymnasium   2 

Observation   2 

Second  Year. 

Education  II  —  Problems  of  Elementary  Education  and  Educa- 
tional Research  (one  semester)   4 

English  II  (one  semester)   4 

Science  II   3 

Mathematics  II   4 

Geography  II   4 

Gymnasium   2 

Music  p'H  1 

Third  Year. 

One  semester  devoted  to  Practice  Teaching. 

One  semester  devoted  to  Normal  School  Instruction  as  follows : 

Education  IV  —  Principles  of  Education  and  History  of  Education .  3 

English  IV  (one-half  semester)   4 

English  III  (one-half  semester)   4 

History  VII   3 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training  (one-half  semester)   3 

Music  (one-half  semester)   3 

Penmanship   2 

Physical  Education,  including  Gymnasium   2 
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KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  COURSE  (THREE  YEARS). 
First  Year. 

Periods 
per  Week. 

Education  I  —  Educational  Psychology   3 

English  1   3 

Kindergarten-Primary  Principles   4 

Nature  Study   3 

Music  (one  semester)   2 

English  VI  (one  semester)   2 

Gymnastics   2 

Observation   2 

Second  Year. 

Kindergarten-Principles  and  Technique   6 

Education  II  —  Elementary  Education  (one  semester)   3 

Primary  Methods  (one  semester)   3 

Science  II  (one  semester)   3 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training  (one  semester)   3 

Music  (vocal  and  instrumental)   1 

Observation  and  Practice   6 

Gymnasium   2 

Third  Year. 

One  semester  devoted  to  Practice  Teaching. 

One  semester  devoted  to  Normal  School  Instruction  as  follows: 

Education  IV  —  Principles  of  Education  and  History  of  Education,  3 

Kindergarten-Primary  Principles   6 

EngMsh  IV   3 

Art  Appreciation  (one-half  semester)   2 

Music  (one-half  semester)   2 

Observation  and  Practice   3 

Gymnasium   2 


(c)  Attendance.  During  the  school  year  1922-23  there  were 
in  attendance  at  the  Boston  Normal  School  three  hundred 
eighty-five  students,  distributed  as  follows : 

College  Courses:  Sophomores,  35  (transferred  from  second  year  of  the 
elementary  course),  12  pursuing  the  Bachelor  of  Education  course 
and  23  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  course;  freshmen,  49, 
14  taking  the  Bachelor  of  Education  course  and  35  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Education  course. 

Elementary  Course:  Seniors,  third  year,  79;  juniors,  second  year,  50; 
freshmen,  first  year,  111. 

Kindergarten-Primary  Course:  Seniors,  13;  juniors,  17;  freshmen,  31. 

The  faculty  of  the  school  comprises  a  head  master;  a  dean; 
five  masters,  heads  of  departments;  six  first  assistants,  heads 
of  departments;  ten  assistants;  and  one  assistant,  physical 
training. 
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Summer  Schools. 
The  summer  review  schools  were  established  in  1914.  Their 
purpose  is  to  enable  pupils  who  have  failed  in  one  or  two  sub- 
jects during  the  regular  school  year  to  review  their  work,  make 
up  their  deficiencies,  secure  certificates  of  promotion,  and 
thereby  re-establish  themselves  in  the  grades  which  they  have 
forfeited  through  absence  or  indifference.  The  schools  receive 
those  pupils  who,  on  the  recommendation  of  principals,  are 
physically  and  mentally  able  to  undertake  the  work  with  a 
reasonable  expectation  of  success.  The  hopelessly  delinquent 
are  ineligible. 

The  demand  for  such  an  opportunity  for  retrial  was  apparent 
immediately  upon  the  opening  of  these  schools.  The  enroll- 
ment during  the  first  summer  was:  High  school,  424;  elemen- 
tary schools,  4,193.  "Interest  in  the  project  was  confined  to 
no  section,"  wrote  Assistant •  Superintendent  Rafter  who  had 
charge  of  the  new  educational  enterprise;  " there  was  an 
enthusiastic  contagion,  city-wide  in  its  extent." 

Not  only  has  the  enrollment  in  these  schools  from  year  to 
year  been  satisfactory,  but  the  average  attendance  has  been 
uniformly  high,  the  number  of  promotions  proportionately 
large,  and  the  persistence  of  these  promoted  pupils  peculiarly 
gratifying. 

During  the  summer  of  1922  opportunities  for  review  of 
school  work  were  offered  in  the  Roxbury  High  School,  the 
Continuation  School,  and  in  ten  elementary  schools.  The 
statistics  compiled  for  the  year  1922  show  the  total  registration 
in  the  high  school  to  have  been  786;  the  average  membership, 
724;  the  average  attendance,  685;  and  the  number  promoted, 
572.  The  percentage  of  attendance  was  94.6;  the  per  cent 
promoted,  79;  and  the  per  cent  of  promoted  pupils  who  con- 
tinued to  persist  in  their  work  the  following  year  was  77. 

The  total  registration  in  the  elementary  schools  was  5,013; 
the  average  membership,  4,604;  the  average  attendance,  4,452; 
and  the  number  promoted,  3,981.  The  percentage  of  attend- 
ance in  elementary  schools  was  96.7;  the  percentage  of  pro- 
motions, 86;  and  the  percentage  of  persistency  the  following 
year,  76. 

In  the  summer  of  1919,  the  summer  review  high  school 
admitted  a  limited  number  of  pupils  who  desired  to  anticipate 
work  of  the  regular  school  course  of  the  following  year.  This 
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privilege  of  acceleration  is  restricted  to  pupils  of  excellent  health 
and  of  exceptional  ability,  and  is  subject  to  the  following 
conditions : 

1.  A  pupil  who  wishes  to  do  accelerant  work  must  have  attained  an 

average  mark  of '"B"  in  all  his  studies  during  the  preceding  year,  and 
a  mark  of  "B"  at  least  in  any  progressive  study  which  he  desires  to 
anticipate. 

2.  Such  pupil  may  take  only  one  accelerant  study,  and  must  be  under 

instruction  in  that  subject  four  hours  a  day  during  the  entire  sum- 
mer school  session. 

3.  The  pupil  must  have  the  approval  of  the  head  master  of  the  school  he 

attends  before  he  is  allowed  to  do  any  accelerant  work. 

4.  Before  he  can  receive  credit  for  such  work  in  any  high  school,  the  head 

master  of  such  school  may  require  a  satisfactory  examination. 

According  to  the  statistics  for  1922  there  were  enrolled  in 
the  Summer  Review  High  School  66  accelerant  pupils.  Of  this 
number  29  pupils  took  non-progressive,  non-continuing  sub- 
jects and  received  full  credit  the  following  September  from  their 
home  high  school.  Thirty-seven  of  the  66  pupils  were  enrolled 
in  progressive  or  continuing  subjects;  of  this  number,  4  pupils 
dropped  out  of  the  summer  school,  being  unable  to  do  the  work; 
6  pupils  failed  to  do  satisfactory  work  the  following  year;  27 
continued  with  their  high  school  classes  successfully.  Thus  the 
persistency  of  accelerant  pupils  promoted  in  the  Summer  Re- 
view High  School  and  taking  a  progressive  subject  in  their 
home  high  school  the  following  year  was  80  per  cent. 

On  January  30,  1922,  the  School  Committee  adopted  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  the  Board  of  Superintendents  report  on  the  advisability 
of  re-opening  the  summer  vacation  schools  the  coming  summer  in  at  least 
certain  crowded  sections  of  the  city. 

In  compliance  with  this  order  of  the  School  Committee,  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  submitted  a  report,  under  date  of 
May  15,  1922,  suggesting  the  establishment  of  certain  types  of 
schools,  as  follows: 

(a)  A  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  summer  vacation  school  with  a 
curriculum  substantially  different  from  that  of  the  summer  review 
schools  now  in  operation. 

(6)  A  plan  for  the  extension  of  the  elementary  school  year  to  provide  an 
all-year-round  school  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents, will  meet  the  greatest  needs  if  established  in  those  sec- 
tions of  the  city  populated  by  foreign-born  children,  or  by  children 
of  foreign-born  parents. 
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(c)  A  plan  for  an  auxiliary  high  school  which  shall  be  in  session  prac- 
tically the  entire  year,  from  9  o'clock  a.  m.  until  4.30  o'clock  p.  m., 
for  the  benefit  of  pupils  who  desire  accelerant  work  in  one  or  more 
subjects,  for  pupils  who  fail  in  the  regular  high  school  but  who  could 
keep  up  if  given  individual  attention,  and  for  all  other  pupils  who 
desire  courses  in  special  fields  but  who  cannot  be  accommodated  in 
the  regular  high  school. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  further  advised: 

If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  School  Committee,  it  is  desirable  to  try  out, 
one  of  these  several  plans  now  submitted,  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
would  recommend  the  establishment  this  summer  of  the  type  of  vacation 
school  described  in  (a)  above.  The  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  such  a 
school  would  be  of  particular  value  in  the  more  crowded  sections  of  the  city 
where  there  is  restricted  opportunity  for  healthful  recreation  and  profitable 
use  of  the  vacation  period.  The  Board  would  therefore  recommend  that 
if  there  is  money  available  for  the  purpose,  one  such  school  be  established 
this  year  in  the  Michelangelo  School. 

Unfortunately,  no  provision  had  been  made  in  the  1922 
budget  of  the  School  Committee  for  summer  school  extension 
and  since  no  money  was  available,  action  was  deferred  upon 
these  recommendations. 

On  May  7,  1923,  however,  the  School  Committee  took  favor- 
able action  upon  recommendation  (a)  of  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Superintendents,  and  ordered  that  a  vacation  school  be 
established  for  the  summer  of  1923  in  the  Michelangelo  School 
in  the  Eliot  and  Hancock  Districts. 

The  popularity  of  this  extension  of  summer  activities  was: 
evidenced  signally  on  the  day  the  school  was  opened.  Only 
one-half  the  number  of  children  who  applied  for  admission  could, 
be  accommodated.  However,  one  thousand  children  were 
enrolled,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  during  the  first 
three  weeks  was  seven  hundred  twenty-five.  The  length  of 
the  term  of  the  vacation  school  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
review  schools,  namely,  forty  days.  The  sessions  are  held 
daily  (Sunday  excepted)  from  nine  o'clock  A.  M.  to  twelve 
o'clock  M.  The  daily  program  includes  games,  singing  and 
orchestra,  dramatics,  story-telling,  folk  dancing;  and  excursions 
to  parks,  museums,  beaches,  and  libraries. 

Instruction  also  is  given  in  handicrafts,  including  drawing, 
sewing,  clay  modeling,  basket  weaving,  rug  and  hammock 
making,  chair  caning,  toy  making  and  animal  painting. 

Children  of  kindergarten  age  and  pupils  of  all  elementary 
grades  were  admitted  to  the  vacation  school  during  the  summer 
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of  1923.  In  the  future  it  would  seem  advisable  to  organize  two 
distinct  schools  —  one  for  children  below  the  sixth  grade,  and 
another  for  pupils  of  the  advanced  elementary  grades.  It 
seems  advisable,  moreover,  that  the  programs  of  work  in  these 
two  types  of  schools  should  be  differentiated  somewhat. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  mentioned  above 
recommended  (6)  a  continuous  school  year  to  include  four  terms 
of  twelve  weeks  each,  the  regular  work  of  the  year  to  be  com- 
pleted in  three  terms,  the  fourth  term  to  be  extended  into  the 
summer  months  and  to  provide  regular  class  room  instruction 
for  pupils  desiring  to  repeat  work  in  which  they  have  failed  or  to 
anticipate  a  certain  amount  of  the  next  year's  work.  This 
type  of  school  is  meeting  with  marked  success  in  many  sections 
of  the  country. 

The  following  is  a  very  brief  description  of  this  all-year  school: 

The  all-year  school  is  usually  composed  of  four  periods  of  twelve  weeks 
each.  The  dates  of  beginning  the  periods  are  usually  September  1,  Decem- 
ber 1,  March  1,  and  June  1.  The  legal  school  year  comprises  three  twelve- 
week  periods,  and  teachers  and  pupils  alike  may  elect  any  three  periods 
they  desire.  Attendance  for  the  fourth  term  is  voluntary  for  both 
teachers  and  pupils. 

Advantages  Claimed  for  this  Plan. 
Health. 

Schools  of  this  type  are  usually  located  in  the  congested  sections  of  the 
city.  Boys  and  girls  who,  for  economic  or  other  causes,  are  obliged  to 
remain  in  the  city  would  be  immeasurably  better  off  in  cool,  clean,  hygienic 
schools  than  in  roaming  about  the  streets  of  the  city.  Habits  of  cleanliness, 
healthful  recreation,  and  study  under  careful  supervision  will  keep  children 
contented  and  happy. 

Attendance. 

Attendance  is  voluntary  but  approximately  75  per  cent  of  children  in 
cities  where  this  plan  is  in  operation  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
attend  these  schools.  In  our  own  summer  review  schools  the  attendance 
is  very  regular. 

Promotions. 

Approximately  70  per  cent  of  those  who  attend  summer  review  school 
in  Boston  succeed  in  the  classes  to  which  they  are  advanced. 

Of  the  students  of  superior  ability  who  attend,  a  surprisingly  large  per- 
centage succeed  in  anticipating  a  year's  work  in  a  given  subject.  The  aver- 
ages are  approximately  the  same  as  those  reported  for  other  cities.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  retardation  and  elimination  are  greatly  reduced. 
Present  living  conditions  demand  a  training  and  education  for  all  nonnal 
children  equivalent  at  least  to  the  first  nine  grades,  and  the  surest  method  of 
making  this  possible  is  through  the  lengthened  school  year. 
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Waste  of  School  Plant. 
We  hear  constant  criticism  of  the  great  waste  that  obtains  because  of 
idle  school  buildings.  Present  day  schools  are  expensive  and  require  an 
expensive  equipment  to  meet  the  ordinary  demands  of  education.  When 
we  consider  that  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  these  expensive  plants  are 
not  used  at  all,  and  that  at  best  children  have  but  an  extremely  brief 
school  life,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  good  business  and  common 
sense  demand  that  the  door  of  opportunity  for  the  child  shall  remain  open 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Such  a  plan  would  undoubtedly  reduce 
the  waste  in  time  and  energy  incidental  to  the  long  break  of  the  school 
year  during  the  months  of  July  and  August. 

Cost  of  Maintaining  this  Type  of  School. 

In  general,  since  the  same  standards  as  regards  the  teacher,  the  curricu- 
lum, and  the  length  of  the  school  day  are  maintained  as  in  the  regular 
school,  the  same  salary  rate  per  month  is  adopted  as  in  the  regular  school. 

Over  a  short  period  of  time  this  plan  would  seem  to  call  for  large  addi- 
tional expenditures,  but  its  adoption  (by  shortening  the  time  necessary  to 
complete  the  elementary  curriculum  and  by  minimizing  the  amount  of 
retardation)  would  tend  to  diminish  the  total  cost  of  education.  Rapid 
progress  through  the  schools  would  permit  the  accommodation  of  a  con- 
siderably larger  number  of  pupils  for  the  same  outlay  for  school  buildings. 

Americanization:    Mothers'  Classes. 

Broadly  speaking,  Americanization  means  the  making  of 
good  citizens.  In  this  larger  interpretation,  therefore,  all 
educational  work  aims  at  Americanization;  for  good  citizenship 
is  a  fundamental  goal  and  objective  of  our  schools.  But  in  a 
more  restricted  sense,  the  term  "Americanization"  belongs  to 
those  activities  —  civic,  social,  and  industrial  —  that  pertain 
to  the  education  of  the  immigrant,  teaching  him  our  language, 
our  history,  and  our  laws ;  acquainting  him  with  our  American 
institutions;  and  leading  him  to  an  acceptance  of  the  duties 
and  obligations  of  complete  citizenship  in  the  Republic. 

In  the  final  analysis  most  of  these  activities  are  purely  educa- 
tional and  may  be  safely  under  the  supervision  and  control 
of  the  school  authorities.  It  is  manifestly  the  prerogative  and 
the  duty  of  the  schools  to  provide  suitable  facilities  for  the 
instruction  of  the  immigrant,  to  invite  him  to  utilize  the 
opportunities  presented,  and  from  highly  patriotic  motives  to 
assist  him  along  the  pathway  to  citizenship. 

The  backbone  of  Americanization  is  the  public  evening 
school,  adapted  for  the  instruction  of  non-English-speaking 
immigrants  and  of  all  others  who  are  preparing  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  our  naturalization  laws.    Boston  has  main- 
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tained  evening  schools  of  this  type  for  over  half  a  century,  and 
thousands  of  immigrants  have  profited  from  the  high  grade  of 
instruction  received  therein.  Despite  the  present  restrictive 
immigration  laws,  there  has  been  a  gradual  growth  in  attendance 
upon  these  schools  since  the  close  of  the  World  War. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  enrollment  in  evening 
elementary  schools  during  the  past  five  years : 

Enrollment  of  Classes  for  Immigrants. 


Minors. 

Adults. 

Total. 

367 

757 

1,124 
1,384 
3,986 
5,707 
5,631 

420 

964 

1920-21  

1,466 
2,243 
2,406 

2,520 
3,464 
3,225 

This  increase  in  attendance  may  be  due  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  interest  manifested  and  the  publicity  measures  adopted  in 
conveying  to  immigrants  information  concerning  evening  schools 
and  the  opportunities  there  presented.  In  this  campaign  of 
publicity  various  public,  semi-public,  and  private  organizations 
have  given  generous  assistance.  The  press,  both  English  and 
foreign,  has  rendered  effective  aid.  Posters  have  been  placed 
on  the  dashboards  of  street  cars,  screens  haye  been  displayed 
in  motion  picture  houses,  and  circulars  printed  in  foreign  lan- 
guages have  been  distributed.  Emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
instruction  in  citizenship  and  a  new  course  of  study  relating 
thereto  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  teachers.  A  plan  of 
co-operative  procedure  has  been  established  with  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Naturalization  for  giving  helpful  instruction 
to  applicants  for  naturalization. 

In  addition  to  these  evening  classes  for  immigrants,  Boston 
since  1911  has  conducted  day-time  classes  for  non-English-speak- 
ing persons.  Classes  for  workers  have  been  maintained  in 
co-operation  with  employers  in  mercantile  and  commercial 
establishments.  Classes  for  adult  immigrants,  likewise,  have 
been  conducted  in  community  centers  and  in  headquarters  of 
social  organizations.  Certain  classes  have  been  held  during  the 
evenings  when  regular  evening  schools  were  not  in  session,  and 
summer  classes  have  been  organized.  The  Evening  School 
Department  has  been  authorized  by  the  School  Committee  to 
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open  classes  for  instruction  in  English  and  in  citizenship  for 
residents  of  Boston,  in  any  section  of  the  city  and  at  any  hour 
of  the  day  or  evening,  provided  that  the  demand  warrants  and 
that  suitable  accommodations  may  be  secured. 

The  enrollment  in  the  Day  School  for  Immigrants  is  shown 
in  the  following  table : 


Enrollment. 


Minors. 

Adults. 

Total. 

1918-19  

11 

4 
70 
153 
160 

926 
1,308 
1,676 
1,369 
1,448 

937 
1,312 
1,746 
1,522 
1,608 

1919-20  

1920-21  

1921-22  

1922-23  

Since  1915,  classes  for  mothers  have  been  conducted  in 
school  buildings  throughout  the  city.  These  classes  are  held 
during  the  hours  when  the  children  are  in  school.  Attendants 
care  for  the  children  of  pre-school  age  in  a  room  provided  for 
this  purpose.  Thus  the  mothers  are  free  to  profit  from  the 
instruction  given  by  competent  teachers.  The  mothers  become 
enthusiastic  pupils  and  express  their  gratitude  by  rarely  missing 
a  session  of  school. 

The  importance  of  these  classes  for  immigrant  mothers  can- 
not be  overestimated.  The  child  of  the  immigrant  attends  day 
school;  the  illiterate  minor  who  works  days  attends  school  in 
the  evening;  the  immigrant  adult,  through  his  workaday  asso- 
ciations, gradually  acquires  a  passing  knowledge  of  English. 
The  immigrant  mother,  however,  occupied  with  her  household 
cares,  rarely  associating  with  English-speaking  people,  learns 
little  or  nothing  of  the  speech,  the  customs,  or  the  ideals  of 
American  life  around  her.  Her  men-folk  discuss  topics  and 
use  expressions  unfamiliar  to  her.  Common  domestic  bonds 
begin  to  loosen.  She  becomes  isolated  —  in  the  midst  of 
seething  social  reconstructions.  We  have  been  too  long  indif- 
ferent to  the  education  of  the  immigrant  woman  —  the  mother 
of  future  Americans.  She,  as  well  as  her  children  and  husband, 
should  learn  to  speak  the  language  of  America  and  to  treasure 
its  idealism.  She,  too,  should  be  taught  the  lessons  of  good 
citizenship.  Adequate  provisions  for  such  instruction  should 
be  afforded. 
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It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  during  the  past  year  considerable 
stimulation  has  been  given  to  the  formation  of  these  classes  for 
mothers.  At  its  meeting  on  March  27,  1922,  the  School  Com- 
mittee adopted  a  constructive  program  for  the  extension  of 
educational  opportunities  for  immigrant  women.  In  a  memo- 
randum submitted  to  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Michael  J. 
Downey,  Director  of  Evening  Schools,  reports  seriatim  con- 
cerning the  action  taken  on  each  of  the  eight  items  contained 
in  the  program  of  the  Committee.  Mr.  Downey's  report  is  as 
follows. 

Recommendation  1. —  That  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents two  courses  of  instruction  for  teachers  of  immigrants  be 
conducted  next  fall,  one  for  teachers  without  experience  and  the  other 
for  teachers  who  have  served  in  classes  for  immigrants. 
It  was  decided  to  offer  only  one  course  each  year  for  teachers  of  immi- 
grants.   It  was  also  decided  to  make  the  satisfactory  completion  of  this 
course,  or  of  a  similar  course,  a  requirement  for  the  six-year  evening  ele- 
mentary school  certificate  in  the  case  of  candidates  who  had  successfully 
passed  the  examination  therefor.    This  year  the  course  was  offered  to 
examined  candidates  and  to  such  other  teachers  of  adult  immigrants  as 
cared  to  register.    The  course  was  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Director  of  Evening  Schools.    Sixty-one  teachers  registered,  and  thirty- 
nine  satisfactorily  completed  the  course. 

Recommendation  2. —  That  as  soon  as  practicable  a  course  of  instruction 
for  teachers  of  immigrants  be  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Boston 
Normal  School. 

The  establishment  in  the  Boston  Normal  School  of  a  course  for  teachers 
of  immigrants  is  the  only  recommendation  of  the  program  that  has  not  as 
yet  been  attempted.  It  seems  likely  that  with  the  increase  of  the  number 
of  classes  for  women,  and  the  appointment  of  kindergarten  teachers  as 
instructors,  a  suitable  training  course  will  soon  be  included  in  the  Normal 
School  curriculum.  Such  a  course  could  readily  offer  the  training  needed 
by  teachers  of  speciarEnglish  classes  in  the  day  school,  as  well  as  by  the 
teachers  of  immigrants  in  the  evening  elementary  schools  and  in  the  Day 
School  for  Immigrants. 

Recommendation  3. —  That  special  evening  school  examinations  be  offered 
in  September  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  all  persons  interested  in  this 
work  to  qualify  as  teachers. 
Special  evening  school  examinations  for  teachers  of  immigrants  were 
conducted  in  September,  1922,  and  in  April,  1923.    Similar  examinations 
for  evening  school  teachers  will  be  held  in  April  of  each  year.    A  new 
certificate,  No.  XVII-B,  with  new  requirements,  was  authorized,  and  at 
least  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  obtain  as  teachers  of  immigrants 
persons  who  have  special  aptitude  and  special  preparation  for  this  work. 
The  certificates  issued,  as  a  result  of  these  examinations,  are  valid  for  one 
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year,  but  may  be  extended  for  five  aditional  years  upon  presentation  of 
evidence  of  successful  teaching  experience  and  satisfactory  completion  of 
a  training  course. 

Recommendation  4- —  That  provision  be  made  for  employing  attendants  to 
care  for  the  children  of  mothers  who  attend  afternoon  classes. 
Authorization  has  been  secured  for  the  employment  of  attendants  to 
care  for  children  in  classes  for  mothers.  Such  attendants,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Division  of  Civil  Service  and  Registration,  are  assigned  by 
the  Director  of  Evening  Schools  to  classes  in  which  the  number  of  children 
seems  to  warrant  such  assignment.  In  the  year  just  closed,  16  attendants 
have  been  thus  assigned. 

Recommendation  5. —  That  the  present  appropriation  for  advertising  be 
substantially  increased  to  the  end  that  greater  publicity  may  be 
given  to  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  School  Committee  to 
persons  desiring  instruction  in  English  and  in  Citizenship. 
The  Director  of  Evening  Schools  has  been  granted  an  increased  appro- 
priation for  advertising  purposes,  and  special  efforts  have  been  exerted  to 
make  known  to  all  persons  interested  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
city  for  the  education  of  immigrants  and  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the 
School  Committee  in  offering  these  opportunities. 

Recommendation  6. —  That  the  day  school  force,  particularly  the  kinder- 
gartners,  be  urged  to  co-operate  in  making  known  such  opportunities 
in  immigrant  education. 
The  entire  day  school  force  has  joined  heartily  in  giving  information 
as  to  the  location  of  classes  for  immigrants  and  the  steps  necessary  to  be 
taken  in  establishing  additional  classes.  The  kindergarten  teachers  gave 
a  remarkable  demonstration  of  what  may  be  done  in  organizing  new 
classes.  On  the  1st  of  May,  in  response  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Super- 
intendent, the  kindergartners  began  an  intensive  campaign  to  interest 
foreign-born  women  in  learning  the  language  of  America.  Twenty-four 
new  classes  were  established  during  the  month  of  May,  which  is  better 
than  an  average  of  one  for  each  school  day.  In  three  districts,  classes 
could  not  be  formed  because  there  was  no  room  available,  and  in  certain 
districts,  where  the  number  of  applicants  was  small,  the  women  were  pre- 
vailed upon  to  join  classes  in  neighboring  districts.  Six  additional  classes 
will  be  ready  for  opening  in  the  fall,  and  a  total  of  1,103  names  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Director  of  Evening  Schools.  Kindergartners  of  Boston 
are  certainly  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  splendid,  results  they  have 
attained  in  this  work. 

Despite  the  numerous  duties  devolving  upon  them,  and  the  incon- 
venience attendant  upon  the  establishment  of  new  classes  at  a  busy 
season  of  the  year,  principals  and  teachers  have  manifested  the  greatest 
interest  in  this  work  for  non-English  speaking  mothers.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  state  that  without  their  support  and  co-operation  the  program 
of  immigrant  education  which  Boston  now  offers  could  not  be  attempted 
upon  anything  like  its  present  extensive  scale. 

Recommendation  7. —  That  Parents'  Associations  be  likewise  urged  to 
assist  in  the  formation  of  classes  for  immigrants  and  that  an  attempt 
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be  made  to  form  Parents'  Associations  in  districts  which  are  largely- 
immigrant  in  population. 
The  Parents'  Associations  have  heartily  co-operated,  and  everything  pos- 
sible has  been  done  to  form  new  associations  in  the  congested  sections  of  the 
city  and  to  interest  immigrant  residents  in  our  day  and  evening  classes. 

Recommendation  8. —  That  arrangements  be  made  to  hold  in  the  fall, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  a  meeting  of  representa- 
tives of  various  agencies  interested  in  immigrant  education  for  the 
purpose  of  making  known  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  .schools 
and  of  enlisting  active  support  in  a  well  defined  plan  of  co-operation. 
The  meeting  of  representatives  of  various  agencies  interested  in  immi- 
grant welfare  was  held  on  October  19,  1922,  and  each  organization  pledged 
itself  to  support  the  public  schools  in  the  campaign  of  education  for  immi- 
grants. 

Clerical  Assistants  in  Schools  and  Districts. 
By  the  Regulations  of  the  School  Committee,  adequate  clerical 
assistance  is  provided  for  the  Normal  school,  the  Latin  and 
day  high  schools,  the  evening  high  and  elementary  schools,  the 
trade  schools,  the  continuation  schools,  and  for  all  the  various 
departments.  For  several  years,  the  principals  of  elemen- 
tary school  districts  also  have  been  petitioning  for  relief  from 
the  clerical  details  which  have  been  increasing  in  volume  as  the 
school  system  has  become  more  complex.  On  January  3, 1911 , 
the  Elementary  Principals'  Association,  in  a  communication  to 
the  School  Committee,  asked  "that  a  clerical  assistant  be 
authorized  for  each  elementary  school  district  having  thirty- 
five  or  more  regular  teachers,  including  kindergarten  teachers." 
This  petition  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and 
that  Board  forthwith  made  a  careful  review  of  the  needs  of 
clerical  assistance  in  elementary  school  districts,  and  on  Septem- 
ber 18,  1911,  submitted  a  report  to  the  School  Committee  in 
which  it  said: 

The  Board  believes  that  it  is  a  wasteful  policy  for  sub-masters,  masters' 
assistants,  and  other  highly  paid  teachers  to  continue  to  employ  their 
valuable  time  in  purely  clerical  services.  .  .  .  The  Board,  therefore, 
is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  advisable  and  practicable  —  (1)  To  relieve  all 
teachers  from  all  clerical  work  except  the  preparation  of  their  own  individual 
accounts  and  records;  and  (2)  To  provide  a  clerk  for  each  principal  who 
may  make  a  judicious  use  of  such  clerical  assistance,  the  duties  of  such 
clerks  to  include  all  clerical  work  of  every  description  at  present  delegated 
by  principals  to  subordinate  teachers. 

In  a  subsequent  report  to  the  School  Committee  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  recommended  the  appointment  of  clerical 
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assistants  in  all  elementary  school  districts  having  thirty-five 
or  more  regular  grade  teachers,  and  in  other  districts  where  the 
services  of  one  clerical  assistant  may  be  divided  advantageously 
between  two  neighboring  school  districts.  Pursuant  of  these 
discussions,  the  School  Committee,  on  January  29,  1912, 
adopted  the  following  order: 

That  in  each  elementary  district  having  thirty-five  or  more  regular 
grade  teachers,  one  clerical  assistant  may  be  appointed.  A  clerical  assist- 
ant may  also  be  appointed  for  service  in  any  two  districts  at  the  discretion 
of  the  superintendent. 

In  accordance  with  this  authorization,  clerical  assistants 
were  appointed  in  the  Hancock  and  the  Roger  Wolcott  Districts. 
In  September,  1909,  by  special  action  of  the  School  Committee 
a  clerical  assistant  had  been  allowed  for  the  Model  School  in 
the  Martin  District. 

In  the  summer  of  1919,  the  Regulations  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee were  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Clerical  assistants  may  be  appointed  by  the  superintendent  in  day  ele- 
mentary schools  when  the  number  of  pupils  exceeds  twenty-five  hundred. 

Serious  discussion  of  the  subject  of  clerical  assistance  was 
renewed  when  on  October  13, 1921,  the  Superintendent  received 
a  petition  from  the  recently  formed  Association  of  Intermediate 
School  Principals  embodying  a  request  that  intermediate 
schools  with  ninth  grade  classes  be  allowed  a  clerical  assistant, 
even  though  such  districts  contain  less  than  twenty-five  hun- 
dred pupils.  In  reply  to  this  petition,  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents presented  a  report  to  the  School  Committee  repeating 
substantially  the  arguments  advanced  ten  years  earlier  and 
emphasizing  particularly  "the  increasing  need  of  clerical 
assistants  in  order  that  the  time  of  highly  paid  teachers  may  be 
freed  for  teaching."  The  Board  specifically  recommended  that 
a  permanent  clerk  be  authorized  in  elementary  and  intermedi- 
ate districts  in  which  the  average  membership  equals  or  exceeds 
seventeen  hundred  pupils. 

This  recommenadtion,  if  adopted,  would  involve  the  appoint- 
ment of  sixteen  clerks  in  addition  to  the  three  previously 
employed.  The  Board  of  Superintendents,  therefore,  suggested 
for  financial  considerations  that  the  selection  of  these  sixteen 
clerks  be  distributed  over  a  period  of  three  years;  that  seven 
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be  appointed  the  first  year,  1922-23;  five  the  second  year, 
1923-24;  and  four  the  third  year,  1924-25. 

The  foregoing  recommendations  and  suggestions  of  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  were  approved  by  the  School  Committee 
and  the  Regulations  were  amended  on  March  20,  1922,  so  as 
to  read  as  follows : 

Clerical  assistants  may  be  appointed  by  the  superintendent  in  day  ele- 
mentary and  day  intermediate  schools  when  the  number  of  pupils  belonging 
exceeds  seventeen  hundred. 

On  November  10,  1922,  the  Intermediate  School  Principals' 
Association  appealed  again  to  the  Superintendent,  on  this 
occasion  seeking  an  amendment  to  the  regulation  just  quoted, 
to  provide  that : 

One  clerical  assistant  may  be  appointed  for  two  or  more  adjacent  dis- 
tricts whose  combined  membership  exceeds  seventeen  hundred  pupils, 
the  time  of  such  assistant  to  be  equally  apportioned  to  the  districts  so 
united. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents,  viewing  with  favor  this 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Intermediate  School  Principals' 
Association,  recommended  to  the  School  Committee  that  six 
additional  clerical  assistants  be  authorized  for  twelve  inter- 
mediate districts;  that  one  clerical  assistant  be  assigned  for 
part-time  service  in  two  intermediate  districts  whose  combined 
membership  exceeds  seventeen  hundred  pupils.  This  recom- 
mendation received  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  School 
Committee  and  was  approved  by  that  body. 

As  a  result  of  these  successive  steps  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
viding clerical  assistance,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year 
thirty-seven  elementary  and  intermediate  school  districts  will 
be  provided  with  twenty-one  trained  clerical  assistants,  fifteen 
of  whom  will  be  assigned  to  single  districts  and  six  of  whom  will 
perform  part-time  service  for  twelve  districts. 

Supplementary  to  the  permanent  service  rendered  by  these 
clerical  assistants,  the  Superintendent  is  authorized  as  emer- 
gency may  arise  to  assign  pupils  from  the  commercial  courses 
in  the  day  high  schools  to  perform  clerical  service  in  the  various 
school  districts  of  the  city.  This  arrangement  is  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  pupils  practical  experience  in  connec- 
tion with  their  high  school  course,  but  incidentally  it  affords 
considerable  relief  to  principals  of  districts  for  which  no  clerical 
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assistance  is  regularly  provided.  This  plan  of  permitting  pupils 
to  secure  experience  in  office  practice  needs  to  be  carefully 
safeguarded.  Therefore,  no  pupil  is  allowed  to  perform  such 
service  during  more  than  two  afternoons  a  week  and  no  district 
is  entitled  to  such  temporary  service  for  more  than  four  after- 
noons a  week. 

As  suggested  in  the  earlier  reports  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents, to  which  reference  has  been  made,  the  principal  rea- 
sons for  employing  permanent  clerical  assistance  are  to  relieve 
master's  assistants  and  other  efficient  teachers  from  the  neces- 
sity of  undertaking  clerical  tasks  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  class 
room  teaching,  and  to  release  the  principal  of  the  school  from 
office  routine  and  enable  him  to  devote  his  time  and  energy  to 
supervisory  duties. 

The  following  quotations  from  the  reports  of  principals  of 
districts  where  clerks  are  employed  permanently  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  this  two-fold  purpose  is  being  realized.  One 
principal  reports : 

Previous  to  this  year  my  class  room  teaching  and  supervision  has  always 
been  more  or  less  haphazard  and  interrupted.  I  am  now  able  to  go  to  a 
room  or  to  one  of  my  outside  buildings  with  a  definite  purpose  in  view  and 
carry  it  out  without  being  interrupted  by  messengers  from  the  office  or  calls 
to  the  office.  .  ' .  .  I  am  now  able  and  accustomed  to  give  from  three 
to  four  hours  per  day  to  class  room  work,  and  as  this  time  is  now  unin- 
terrupted it  is  possible  for  me  to  do  much  more  effective  and  continuous 
supervising  than  I  have  ever  been  able  to  do  before. 

Another  writes : 

Prior  to  this  year  I  have  never  been  able  to  exceed  an  average  of  more 
than  one  hour  per  day  in  actual  class  room  supervision.  Since  the  granting 
of  efficient  office  assistance,  nearly  half  of  the  day  has  been  devoted  to  ob- 
servation of  class  room  method  and  practice. 

Still  another  has  this  to  say : 

The  principal  in  this  district  has  been  released  from  the  office  for  class 
room  supervision  for  approximately  three-fourths  of  the  whole  time,  and 
has  been  able  to  devote  that  portion  of  the  day  to  supervision. 

SUPEKVISION  BY  PRINCIPALS. 

For  many  years  in  Boston  the  district  has  been  the  unit  of 
school  administration.  The  large  directive  responsibilities 
assigned  to  principals  have  been  assumed  and  discharged  by 
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them  in  a  highly  creditable  manner.  Our  principals  are  recog- 
nized as  able  administrators  and  executives. 

Concurrent  with  the  expansion  of  the  school  system,  and  with 
the  delegation  to  assistant  superintendents  (who  originally 
were  supervisors)  of  city  wide  administrative  duties,  the  school 
district  is  being  regarded  more  and  more  as  the  supervisory 
unit  also  of  the  system.  The  principal  to  a  greater  extent  than 
heretofore  must  be  a  guide  and  trainer  of  teachers,  especially 
of  the  younger  teachers.  It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  upon  the 
principal  that  he  become  as  skillful  in  supervision  as  he  is 
capable  in  administration.  The  principal  of  the  future  must 
possess  the  rare  faculty  of  giving  to  the  teachers  of  all  grades 
under  his  control  effective  and  timely  assistance  through  the 
medium  of  sympathetic,  constructive  and  expert  supervision. 

So  important  is  this  newer  role  of  principal,  so  far  reaching 
is  its  effect  upon  teachers,  and  so  closely  is  it  allied  with  progres- 
sive class  room  technique  that  it  is  proposed  to  offer  at  the  Nor- 
mal School  next  year,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Saturday  morn- 
ing collegiate  work  for  teachers,  a  course  in  supervision  for 
principals.  It  is  expected  that  this  course  will  be  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents which  is  sufficient  guaranty  that  it  will  be  eminently 
practical  and  suggestive. 

In  this  connection  it  seems  fitting  to  make  record  of  the  course 
on  administrative  problems  which  was  conducted  during  the 
past  year  by  Mr.  Marion  H.  Read  of  the  Normal  School. 
While  membership  in  this  course  was  restricted  to  school  ad- 
ministrators and  the  attendance  was  wholly  optional,  it  is 
gratifying  to  report  that  a  large  number  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  attend  the  lectures  and  participate  in  the 
discussions. 

The  topics  discussed  at  the  conferences  are  summarized  by 
Mr.  Read  as  follows: 

Probably  the  three  most  vital  problems  in  education  today  are  the 
determination  of  individual  differences  among  pupils,  the  setting  up  of 
proper  objectives,  and  the  organization  of  curricula  to  meet  the  widely 
variant  needs  of  school  children.  These  problems  must  be  faced  by  every 
educator  who  wishes  to  bring  about  democracy  in  education.  Each 
problem  is  related  to  the  definite  work  of  the  teacher  in  attempting  to  give 
every  child  the  kind  of  chance  his  abilities,  interests,  and  probable  future 
warrants. 

Democracy  in  education  is  defined  as  equal  educational  opportunities 
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for  all.  But  equal  educational  opportunities  here  means  differentiation 
according  to  needs.  Pupils  in  school  differ  according  to  nature  and  nur- 
ture. Before  suitable  provision  can  be  made  for  pupils  coming  from  differ- 
ent social  strata,  with  different  home  training  and  ideals,  with  different 
biological  heritage,  and  with  different  outlooks  upon  life  as  to  future  oc- 
cupations and  callings,  the  schools  will  do  well  to  study  how  pupils  differ, 
to  what  extent,  and  the  probable  effect  of  these  differences  in  class-room 
instruction  and  training.  The  problem  of  measurement  is  simply  the 
problem  of  determining  what  is  best  for  each  child,  since  results  of  investi- 
gation are  of  no  value  unless  put  to  practical  use.  This  is  democracy  in 
the  schoolroom. 

Objectives  in  education  depend  upon  the  dominant  ideals  of  society. 
The  school  is  one  agency  for  the  stablization  of  society  and  an  aid  in 
society's  progress.  Society's  demands  determine  eventually,  if  not  now, 
the  objectives  of  school  education.  The  importance  of  sociological  studies 
cannot  be  over-estimated  in  determining  offerings  in  school.  The  early 
Latin  grammar  school  of  colonial  daj's  met  society's  wishes  for  a  time  by 
offering  only  Latin  and  Greek  as  best  suited  to  develop  the  talent  of  the 
youth  of  that  day.  The  academy  movement  began  to  flourish  with  the 
changing  ideals  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  eighteenth  century.  When  the 
academy  found  itself  unable  to  meet  the  newer  demands  for  more  practical 
training,  the  high  school  came  into  existence.  The  tendency  from  1635  to 
the  present  has  been  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  classical  to 
the  practical,  from  a  consideration  of  a  few  to  the  training  of  all.  Ob- 
jectives as  set  up  and  denned  today  give  recognition  to  the  principle  that 
only  by  training  pupils  in  the  light  of  mental  measurements  and  of  society's 
needs  will  the  highest  effectiveness  of  democracy  be  realized.  The  diffi- 
culty of  educational  determinations  for  those  who  remain  in  school  as  well 
as  for  those  who  drop  out  becomes  serious.  To  realize  futures  which  are 
entirely  probable  for  any  group,  aims  in  education  will  need  to  vary  as  the 
groups  themselves  and  the  social  ideals  of  the  period. 

The  places  of  the  several  subjects  in  the  curriculum  depend  upon  the 
capacities,  interests,  probable  futures  of  pupils,  and  the  ideals  of  society 
in  which  the  school  is  organized.  It  is  probabry  best  that  one  hundred  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  should  complete  courses,  but  courses  of  varying  lengths 
and  varying  degrees  of  difficulty.  These  courses  might  well  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  knowledge,  skill,  appreciation  and  ideals.  It  is  quite  generally 
accepted  that  every  subject  in  the  curriculum  today  is  of  considerable  value 
to  certain  well-defined  groups.  But  scarcely  anyone  argues  now  that 
every  subject  possesses  the  same  value  for  all  alike.  Hence  unit  courses 
are  on  the  way  —  courses  which  are  exhaustive  for  some,  ordinary  for 
others,  essentially  appreciative  for  still  others,  and  of  no  value  whatever 
for  still  others.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  algebra  will  not  be  an 
essential  for  some  nor  foreign  language  for  others.  It  may  be  found  that 
household  economics  should  not  be  taught  in  school  at  all  to  some  girls 
and  that  for  others  a  three  months'  course  just  previous  to  entering  upon 
household  duties  would  be  the  most  effective.  Courses  will  need  to  vary 
in  length  from  six  weeks,  to  four  or  more  years.  Courses  will  need  to  vary 
in  difficulty  from  minimum  essentials  in  the  fundamentals  for  those  of  low 
ability  to  a  rather  highly  exhaustive  treatment  for  those  of  high  ability. 
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Only  by  such  offerings  can  the  schools  make  effective  the  instruction  and 
training  on  the  basis  of  individual  variations,  and  society's  dominant 
ideals. 

The  topics  considered  in  the  conferences  by  the  administrative  group  of 
the  Boston  schools  included  the  following: 

1.  Individual  variations  among  pupils. 

2.  Mental  levels  and  classifications. 

3.  Determination  of  objectives  in  education. 

4.  Foundations  of  curricula. 

5.  English  and  the  curriculum. 

6.  Mathematics  and  the  curriculum. 

7.  Social  studies  and  the  curriculum. 

8.  Supervision  and  criticism  of  instruction. 

9.  Method  in  the  class  room. 

10.    The  human  element  in  teaching. 

Courses  Pursued  by  Teachers. 
In  all  the  activities  of  life,  it  is  wise  to  preserve  correct  bal- 
ances and  true  proportions.  " Wisdom,"  said  the  Angelic 
Doctor,  "consists  in  putting  things  in  their  proper  places,  and 
then  in  exercising  control  over  them."  So,  in  educational  ad- 
ministration we  need  to  maintain  clear  and  definite  perspec- 
tives. For  this  reason  we  have  never  made  a  fetish  of  educa- 
tional courses.  Teachers  entering  the  service  are  expected 
reasonably  to  meet  certain  requirements  in  this  respect;  also, 
others  who  are  aspiring  to  promotion.  But  further  than  this 
the  school  authorities  never  have  felt  inclined  to  go.  Never- 
theless we  are  living  in  a  time  of  vital,  rapid  change.  We  must 
not  abandon  old  principles,  neither  should  we  reject  new  ideas. 
As  teachers  we  cannot  stand  still  —  we  are  going  either  forward 
or  backward  daily.  For  us  there  is  no  status  quo.  All  of  us 
require  encouragement  and  stimuli  to  cheer  or  spur  us  onward. 
From  this  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  all  teachers  should 
pursue  college  courses.  Indeed  there  are  occasions  when 
restraint  should  be  imposed.  Nevertheless  this  incontrovertible 
and  inescapable  truth  moves  directly  athwart  our  pathway; — 
the  teachers  who  pursue  one,  or  possibly  two,  courses  each 
year,  leisurely  and  happily,  as  a  compensation  therefor  bring 
to  their  class  rooms  a  freshness,  an  enthusiasm  and  a  vision 
which  they  otherwise  might  not  possess. 

For  years,  hundreds  of  our  teachers  voluntarily  have  been 
pursuing  courses.  Scores  of  them  have  been  building  up 
credits  toward  a  Bachelor's  degree.  Many  have  sought  and 
secured  a  Master's  degree.    Unfortunately  there  are  no  records 
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accessible  in  the  offices  of  the  School  Committee  that  reveal 
the  full  extent  of  these  professional  and  personal  achievements 
of  teachers. 

Actuated  not  by  curiosity,  but  by  a  desire  to  obtain  depend- 
able statistical  data,  the  Superintendent  in  April  of  the  present 
year  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  principals  of  schools  and  dis- 
tricts requesting  information  relative  to  (a)  the  number  of 
different  teachers  who  have  pursued  college  courses  during  the 
three-year  period  beginning  July  1,  1920,  and  ending  June  30, 
1923;  and  (b)  the  total  number  of  college  courses  that  these 
teachers  completed.  The  same  data  were  sought  concerning 
teachers  who  have  pursued  courses  not  credited  by  the  colleges, 
but  of  recognized  educational  standards,  such  as  promotional 
or  improvement  courses  offered  by  the  Board  of  Superintend- 
ents, university  extension  courses,  etc.  In  order  that  the  re- 
ports from  principals  might  be  uniform  and  comparable,  the 
unit  " course"  was  defined  in  the  circular  letter  as  fifteen  hours 
of  approved  work.  Thus  a  teacher  completing  thirty  hours  of 
work  should  be  credited  with  two  courses,  etc. 

A  tabulation  of  the  replies  to  this  questionnaire  is  herewith 
submitted.  The  table  requires  little  explanation.  It  indicates 
that  of  the  3,342  teachers  in  the  service,  1,491  or  45  per  cent, 
during  the  three-year  period,  have  pursued  college  courses;  and 
that  the  aggregate  number  of  college  courses  taken  by  these 
1,491  teachers  was  7,567.  Similarly  1,810,  or  54  per  cent,  of 
the  3,342  teachers  took  non-college  standard  courses,  and  the 
total  number  of  courses  taken  by  this  group  was  5,057.  Ob- 
viously many  teachers  were  students  in  both  types  of  courses, 
collegiate  and  non-collegiate. 

The  reports  of  the  principals  are  summarized  by  schools  or 
districts.  The  reader,  however,  is  cautioned  against  making 
comparisons.  In  returns  from  so  many  sources,  minor  discrepan- 
cies unavoidably  appear.  In  one  respect  our  circular  letter 
lacked  explicitness.  For  example,  it  inadvertently  made  no 
inquiry  concerning  teachers  in  classes  of  exceptional  children 
(special  classes,  classes  in  manual  and  domestic  arts,  etc.). 
Some  principals  included  these  teachers  in  their  reports,  others 
apparently  did  not.  But  on  the  whole  the  statistics  are  accu- 
rate and  reliable,  and  are  recorded  as  a  splendid  tribute  to  the 
studious  qualities,  the  progressive  spirit  and  the  professional 
zeal  of  the  teachers  in  our  service. 
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Courses  of  Study:   Unification  of  the  School  System. 

One  of  the  evidences  of  the  democratization  of  the  Boston 
school  system  is  revealed  in  the  manner  of  making  and  approving 
courses  of  study  for  pupils.  It  is  a  truism  that  courses  of 
study  should  not  remain  rigid  or  static.  Quite  the  contrary, 
they  should  be  provisional,  vital,  and  constantly  subject  to 
change.  Moreover  they  should  reflect  the  educational  expe- 
riences and  the  prophetic  outlook  of  our  most  alert  and  progres- 
sive teachers. 

Accepting  the  above  as  good  philosophy,  it  has  been  the 
practice  for  several  years  to  appoint  councils  of  representative 
teachers  to  serve  as  continuous  standing  committees  on  courses 
of  study;  and  to  encourage  these  councils  to  consider  dispas- 
sionately all  suggestions  relative  to  modifications  in  subject 
matter  or  in  methods  of  instruction,  and  to  recommend  any 
constructive  revisions  or  amendments  that  they  may  find 
practicable.  These  councils  are  permitted  to  do  this  work  in 
their  own  way  and  to  take  their  own  time;  but  when  the  task 
is  complete  it  represents  the  best  thought  and  vision  of  our 
teaching  corps.  It  is  unmistakably  their  product.  Its  review 
by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  and  its  final  adoption  by  the 
School  Committee  are  largely  formalities. 

*Afew  years  ago  when  the  intermediate  schools  and  classes 
were  in  the  throes  of  formation,  a  large  number  of  these  coun- 
cils were  formed,  and  all  have  remained  in  continuous  existence 
up  to  the  present  time.  And  since,  as  has  been  reasserted  repeat- 
edly, the  substance  and  spirit  of  the  intermediate  school  are 
expressed  in  courses  of  study  for  Grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX  re- 
constructed and  vitalized,  the  success  of  this  unit  of  organiza- 
tion is  a  testimonial  to  the  teachers  who  so  enthusiastically  and 
effectively  co-operated  in  remolding  these  course  of  study.  In  a 
report  concerning  these  councils,  addressed  to  the  Superinten- 
dents of  Schools  in  1917,  the  present  writer  made  the  following 
statement: 

Any  discussion  of  the  development  and  the  progress  of  intermediate 
schools  or  classes  would  be  incomplete  without  recognition  of  the  con- 
tribution made  toward  their  success  by  the  various  councils  on  this  newer 
type  of  schools. 

These  councils,  appointed  by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  are  seven 
in  number,  namely,  Councils  on  English,  on  Science,  on  Modern 
Foreign  Languages,on  Mathematics,  on  History  and  Geography,  on  Latin, 
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and  on  Commercial  Subjects.  Membership  upon  these  councils 
includes  representative  teachers  of  both  high  schools  and  intermediate 
classes.    .    .  . 

None  of  these  councils  are  embarrassed  by  limitations  superimposed  by- 
school  authorities.  On  their  own  initiative  they  are  doing  constructive 
pioneer  work  along  original  lines.  Conferences  are  held  by  them  fre- 
quently, and  the  entire  subject  matter  of  the  curricula  is  being  thoroughly 
reviewed  and  revised.  A  notable  illustration  is  the  procedure  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Mathematics.  This  council  has  undertaken  the  task  of  having  math- 
ematics taught  as  a  unit  in  intermediate  classes.  Making  simplified 
arithmetic  a  center,  the  council  purposes  to  associate  with  arithmetic 
constructive  or  intuitional  geometry  and  the  elements  of  algebra.  It 
expects  thereby  to  lead  the  pupils  gradually  to  an  acquaintance  with 
arithmetic,  geometry  and  algebra,  not  as  fragments  but  as  a  mathematical 
unit,  and  by  this  means  to  forestall  the  dangers  and  difficulties  that  con- 
front pupils  when  they  begin  the  study  of  algebra  and  geometry  for  the 
first  time  in  the  high  school  course. 

In  order  that  the  teachers  of  mathematics  in  the  intermediate  classes 
may  realize  clearly  this  newer  viewpoint  of  teaching  mathematics,  and  in 
order  that  they  may  have  at  hand  concretely  and  in  detail  subject  matter 
for  class-room  instruction,  four  members  of  this  council  have  volunteered 
to  meet  in  four  district  divisions  all  the  teachers  of  mathematics  in  inter- 
mediate grades  or  classes.  As  a  result  of  these  conferences  a  body  of 
material  will  be  assembled  suitable  for  presentation  to  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  grade  pupils,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  progressive  methods  of 
mathematics  teaching  will  become  more  thoroughly  understood  and  more 
keenly  appreciated. 

Thus,  during  all  this  period  of  reconstruction  of  intermediate  school 
programs,  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  members  of  these  councils  who, 
not  as  theorists  but  as  practical  school-folk  with  a  vision,  are  courageously 
meeting  the  problems  that  arise,  and  in  the  laboratory  of  the  class  room 
are  solving  difficulties,  discovering  new  principles  and  practices,  and 
arriving  slowly  but  sanely  at  some  very  definite  educational  conclusions. 

All  of  the  councils  enumerated  above  have  been  actively 
engaged  during  the  past  year  and  many  of  them,  as  a  result  of 
their  labors,  have  proposed  important  revisions  of  existing 
courses  of  study. 

The  Council  on  Correlated  Mathematics,  without  seriously 
modifying  the  skeletal  outline  previously  prepared  for  Grades 
VII,  VIII  and  IX  has  amplified  the  same  and  clothed  it  with 
numerous  illustrations  and  materials  that  will  greatly  assist 
the  individual  teacher  in  its  interpretation  and  application. 

In  this  and  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum  the  material 
of  instruction  is  becoming  more  definitely  outlined  and  the 
work  more  closely  correlated  grade  by  grade.    The  step, 
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therefore,  between  Grades  VIII  and  IX  is  becoming  more 
and  more  imperceptible  year  by  year. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  in  Boston  sixteen  intermediate 
districts  which  contain  all  grades  from  I  to  IX,  inclusive. 

A  few  intermediate  schools  comprising  Grades  VII,  VIII  and 
IX,  exclusively,  have  been  organized;  and  others  will  be  estab- 
lished rapidly  in  the  near  future,  since  this  type  of  organ- 
ization has  been  accepted  as  a  unit  of  construction  in  all  our 
building  programs.  School  administrators  must  now  concern 
themselves  with  the  task  of  preventing  any  break  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  pupils'  work  between  Grade  IX  of  the  inter- 
mediate school  and  Grade  X  of  the  traditional  high  school. 

In  order  to  avert  this  impending  danger,  the  Council  on 
Correlated  Mathematics  has  concretely  in  preparation  a 
course  of  study  for  Grade  X  which  will  be  a  logical  outgrowth 
and  development  of  the  work  prescribed  for  Grade  IX,  and 
toward  which  the  work  of  Grade  IX  will  lead  directly.  Thus 
there  will  be  forged  another  link  in  the  unification  of  the  entire 
school  system,  a  goal  for  which  we  have  been  striving  so  earn- 
estly in  these  later  years. 

The  Council  on  Science  has  made  a  real  contribution  to 
educational  literature  in  a  series  of  fourteen  pamphlets,  each 
devoted  to  a  particular  topic,  such  as  Heat,  Sound,  Weather, 
etc.  It  has  organized  its  material  with  a  view  toward  the 
unified  teaching  of  science  throughout  Grades  VII,  VIII  and 
IX.  These  suggestive  outlines  are  destined  to  revolutionize 
the  teaching  of  science  in  these  grades,  and  to  make  the  instruc- 
tion therein  logical  and  scientific  rather  than  discursive  as 
heretofore.  This  council,  furthermore,  has  formulated  a  course, 
in  science  for  Grade  X  based  upon  the  work  of  the  preceding 
grades  —  another  onward  step  toward  unification  of  the 
system. 

The  Council  on  Latin,  which  had  previously  prepared  an 
outline  for  Grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX,  during  the  past  year  has 
extended  its  course  of  study  to  include  the  work  required  in 
Grade  X.  Some  of  our  intermediate  schools  are  permitting 
pupils  to  begin  the  study  of  Latin  in  the  seventh  grade,  follow- 
ing the  practice  of  the  Latin  Schools.  For  such  pupils  there 
will  be  guaranteed  in  the  futurfe  continuous  and  uninterrupted 
pursuit  of  this  subject  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  grade 
onward.  In  other  intermediate  schools  the  study  of  Latin  is 
deferred  until  Grade  IX.    It  is  hoped  that  in  the  future  there 
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will  be  no  interruption  in  the  program  of  these  pupils  when  they 
pass  over  into  Grade  X  of  the  high  school.  Thus  unification 
will  be  further  assured. 

The  Council  on  Modern  Foreign  Languages  (French  and 
Spanish)  several  years  ago  made  a  course  of  study  defining 
the  first  unit  of  instruction  in  each  of  these  subjects,  namely, 
for  Grades  VII  and  VIII  of  intermediate  schools  or  for  first- 
year  classes  of  high  schools;  also  the  second  unit  of  instruction, 
namely,  for  Grade  IX  of  intermediate  schools,  or  for  second- 
year  classes  of  high  schools.  During  the  past  year  this  Council 
has  formulated  the  third  unit  of  instruction,  namely,  for  second- 
year  olasses  in  high  schools  (Grade  X  pupils  who  have  com- 
pleted the  second  unit  of  instruction  in  intermediate  schools) 
or  for  third  year  classes  of  high  schools  (Grade  XI  pupils  who 
have  completed  the  second  unit  of  instruction  in  high  schools). 

Thus  the  work  in  modern  foreign  languages  flows  on  unin- 
terruptedly from  Grade  VII  until  the  end  of  the  course.  It  is 
to  be  obscrVed  with  reference  to  the  study  of  modern  foreign 
languages  that  the  first  unit  of  instruction  may  be  taken  in 
Grades  VII  and  VIII  combined  or  in  Grade  IX  alone,  of  the 
intermediate  school,  or  in  Grade  IX  of  the  traditional  high 
school;  the  unit  representing  the  same  amount  of  accomplish- 
ment wherever  taken.  Furthermore,  a  pupil  who  begins  the 
study  of  a,  modern  foreign  language  in  the  seventh  grade  of 
the  intermediate  school  and  continues  until  the  end  of  the 
course  will  have  completed  five  units  of  instruction,  instead  of 
the  four  units  usually  offered  in  the  high  school. 

Other  Courses  of  Study. 
Spelling. 

During  the  past  year  a  committee  of  principals  of  inter- 
mediate and  elementary  grades  was  appointed  bo  make  a 
study  of  the  subject  of  spelling  in  Grades  IV  to  VIII  inclusive. 
This  committee  made  a  painstaking  analysis  of  the  minimum 
and  supplementary  spelling  lists  already  approved  for  use  in 
the  Boston  Public  Schools,  and  likewise  of  various  Other 
studies  and  investigations  contributory  to  the  general  theme 
of  spelling.  As  the  result  of  its  deliberations  the  committee 
recommended  a,  course  of  study  containing  an  alphabetic  list. 

of  2,040  words  to  he  taught,  together  with  1,721  other  words 

that  are  Likely  to  be  used  by  the  pupils  as  ;»  part  of  their  written 
vocabulary.   This  list,  of  words  will  l>c  printed  in  the  form  of 
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a  text  book.  The  text  books  will  remain  in  the  possession 
of  the  pupils  during  their  progress  through  school.  The 
pupil  may  write,  in  blank  spaces  provided  for  this  purpose, 
words  additional  to  those  of  the  printed  lists;  and  when  the 
pupil  leaves  school  the  combined  speller  and  dictionary  will 
become  his  permanent  property. 

The  School  Committee  has  approved  this  alphabetic  list  of 
words  for  the  pupils,  and  also  a  grade  list  for  the  use  of  teachers 
which  contains  only  the  words  required  to  be  taught. 

The  following  report,  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  committee 
by  its  chairman,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Lamprey,  Principal  of  the 
Martin  School,  clearly  defines  the  theory  underlying  the 
selection  of  this  alphabetic  list.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  com- 
mittee during  the  coming  year  to  prepare  a  manual  for  teachers 
that  will  outline  in  detail  the  best  methods  of  giving  instruc- 
tion in  spelling  under  this  improved  plan. 

1.  The  Basis  of  a  Spelling  List. 
The  work  done  in  Boston  during  the  last  eight  years  in  selecting  and 
evaluating  words  for  a  spelling  list  forms  the  best  available  basis  for  a 
permanent  spelling  list  for  use  in  Boston  schools.  In  a  city  of  this  size  it 
is  possible  to  make  a  local  list  that  is  better  than  any  country-wide  list  for 
our  use. 

2.  Development  of  the  List. 
No  list  or  spelling  book  can  be  regarded  as  final.  New  words  are  con- 
stantly coming  into  use.  The  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  familiar 
words  are  spelled  will  change  as  a  result  of  consistent  drill  in  spelling.  The 
frequency  with  which  many  of  these  words  are  used  may  be  increased  by 
instruction  aimed  to  enrich  and  improve  the  vocabulary  of  pupils.  Your 
committee  offers  a  Vocabulary  List,  and  suggests  a  Method  of  Teaching 
with  the  hope  and  expectation  that  pupils  and  teachers  will  find  here  a 
basis  for  effect  ive  work  together.  It  is  possible  to  carry  through  a  city- wide 
experiment  in  educational  procedure  which  will  have  high  value. 

3.  Starred  Words. 
During  the  first  eight  years  in  school  pupils  should  learn  to  spell  about 
two  thousand  words.  These  two  thousand  words  are  marked  with  a 
star  (*).  Several  hundred  of  them  are  simply  monosyllables  presenting 
no  spelling  difficulty  above  the  early  primary  grades,  so  that  the  actual 
number  of  words  requiring  careful  teaching  is  considerably  reduced.  Our 
selection  is  based  on  a  careful  analysis  and  comparison  of  — 

City  of  Boston:  Minimum  and  Supplementary  Spelling  Lists. 
Jones :  Concrete  Investigation  of  the  Material  of  English  Spelling. 
Kelley:  A  List  of  Words  Misspelled  in  the  Diaries  of  Third  Grade 
Children. 

Nicholson:  A  Speller  for  the  Use  of  the  Teachers  of  California. 
Ayres:  A  Measuring  Scale  for  Spelling. 
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Boston  Model  School:  An  Experimental  Method  of  Teaching  Spelling. 
City  of  Chicago:  Spelling  in  the  Elementary  Schools. 
Thorndike:  The  Teacher's  Word  Book.    (First  five  thousand  words 
in  order  of  frequency.) 

4.    Arrangement  of  Words. 

To  put  before  the  child  only  those  words  assigned  to  be  studied  in  one 
particular  grade  is  to  limit  his  facility  in  the  general  study  of  spelling.  For 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  abler  pupils  to  acquire  new  words  outside 
of  the  required  list  for  the  grade,  and  children  of  poor  spelling  ability  to 
review  words  forgotten  or  never  learned  in  earlier  grades,  the  whole  list 
is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  with  the  grade  in  which  each  word  is  to 
be  taught  indicated  at  the  left. 

Experience  with  this  arrangement  in  the  Boston  Model  School  has 
shown  not  only  that  it  is  not  confusing,  but  that  it  stimulates  the  child's 
interest  in  spelling  as  nothing  else  has  ever  done,  and  helps  him  to  acquire 
early  the  very  important  power  of  finding  words  which  he  desires  to  learn- 
Furthermore  it  gives  to  the  teacher  an  opportunity  she  has  never  before 
had  to  judge  as  to  the  rejection  of  undesirable  words  and  the  selection  of 
new  ones. 

5.    Vocabulary  List. 

(a.)  The  vocabulary  of  individuals  varies  to  such  an  extent  even  among 
young  children  that  it  is  believed  to  be  desirable  to  put  before  pupils  a 
much  larger  number  of  words  than  they  are  required  to  learn.  Many 
words  creep  into  the  child's  consciousness  from  reading  and  conversation 
and  need  only  the  stimulus  of  a  convenient  opportunity  to  take  their  place 
in  his  written  language.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  the  pupil  an  incentive 
to  enlarge  his  vocabulary,  about  three  thousand  words  are  added  to  the 
spelling  list.  These,  with  the  two  thousand  words  to  be  taught,  constitute 
a  "Vocabulary  List." 

'(&.)  There  is  another  reason  for  including  these  words.  In  the  dis- 
cussion on  spelling  that  must  go  on  continually  it  is  desirable  that  teachers 
have  before  them  a  large  number  of  words  that  may  be  used  in  school  work 
more  commonly  than  we  suspect.  As  this  larger  list  is  used  for  reference 
and  occasional  discussion  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  in  enabling  teachers 
to  give  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  inclusion  of  debatable  words  in  the 
regular  spelling  list  and  to  advise  as  to  the  grades  where  these  words  may 
best  be  taught. 

(c.)  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  only  the  starred  words  are 
required  to  be  taught.  It  is  expected  that  many  of  the  others  will  be  used 
and  learned  by  children  as  need  arises. 

6.  Use  of  the  List. 
This  list  will  be  used  in  Grades  IV  to  VIII,  inclusive,  and  the  book  will 
become  the  permanent  property  of  the  pupil  after  five  years  of  use.  It 
will  serve  for  the  study  of  words  in  preparation  of  the  lesson  and  in  review; 
for  the  checking  of  words  misspelled  and  needed  by  individual  pupils  in 
varying  degree ;  and  for  convenient  reference  by  the  pupil  while  writing  — 
a  use  that  cannot  be  made  of  any  spelling  list  or  spelling  book  published 
for  school  use  at  the  present  time.    The  pupil  can  thus  be  stimulated  not 
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only  to  study  carefully  and  intelligently  such  words  as  he  needs  to  study, 
but  to  watch  the  growth  of  his  written  vocabulary  and  take  an  interest  in 
adding  new  words.  When  the  pupil  has  occasion  to  use  a  word  that  he  is 
not  familiar  with  and  that  he  does  not  find  in  the  list,  he  can  write  it  in 
the  blank  space  provided  in  the  book  and  thus  have  a  constructive  interest 
in  developing  a  final  list.  This  method  of  procedure  has  been  used  even 
in  the  third  grade  of  the  Farragut  School  with  marked  success.  It  is 
believed  that  the  method  suggested  is  sound  in  form,  stimulating  in  actual 
use,  constructive  in  character,  and  likely  to  produce  definite  satisfaction 
through  aroused  interest  among  the  pupils. 

7.  Method  of  Teaching. 

It  is  expected  that  each  principal  will  determine  with  his  teachers  the 
methods  to  be  used.  The  following  steps  are  suggested  as  preliminary 
to  the  individual  study  of  words. 

a.  Dictation  of  ten  to  twenty  words  at  a  time  from  the  grade  list  with- 
out previous  study  until  all  the  words  assigned  to  a  grade  have 
been  given. 

6.    Immediate  correction  of  words  misspelled  (correct  form  to  be  written 

in  pupil's  note  book), 
c.    Individual  study  of  words  to  be  based  on  words  that  the  pupil  spells 

incorrectly. 

It  is  proposed  to  print  a  small  pamphlet  giving  suggestions  to  teachers 
as  to  the  use  of  the  list  and  eventually  to  prepare  a  manual  for  the  teach- 
ing of  spelling  if  that  is  desired. 

8.  Review  and  Testing. 

Lists  of  words  found  difficult  in  earlier  grades  will  be  sent  to  teachers 
for  dictation  at  the  beginning  of  each  year.  The  tabulation  of  results  of 
tests  on  these  words  will  give  information  of  increasing  value  in  regard  to 
their  spelling  difficulty.  These  difficult  words  may  be  dictated  in  the  same 
manner  as  suggested  in  No.  7,  above,  probably  before  the  new  words  for 
the  grade  are  taken  up. 

9.  Additional  Words. 

A  blank  space  is  left  at  the  bottom  of  each  page  for  such  words  as  it 
may  be  desirable  to  add  to  the  printed  list.  It  probably  will  be  found 
helpful  to  use  this  space  for  local  names,  words  used  largely  in  school 
studies  but  not  commonly  used  after  leaving  school,  and  new  words  com- 
ing into  more  frequent  use  through  progress  in  science  and  invention. 

10.  Project  Method. 

It  is  believed  by  a  majority  of  members  of  the  committee  that  the  use 
of  this  Vocabulary  and  Spelling  List  in  the  manner  suggested  will  do 
much  to  make  spelling  interesting  to  pupils  and  teachers  and  will  en- 
courage the  use  of  the  project  idea  in  handling  this  subject. 

Penmanship. 

In  response  to  a  request  of  the  School  Committee,  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  during  the  past  year  made  a  careful  and 
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comprehensive  study  of  the  subject  of  penmanship.  The  Board 
sought  the  counsel  of  the  Director  of  Penmanship  and  of  the 
Primary  Supervisors,  and  also  held  conferences  with  teachers 
of  the  primary  grades  of  instruction.  Upon  the  completion  of 
its  survey  the  Board  of  Superintendents  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  in  the  form  of  recommendations  which  were 
formally  approved: 

1.  That  in  Grades  I  and  II  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  letters  and  the  writing  of  words  and  simple  sentences,  rather  than 
upon  muscular  movement. 

2.  That  training  in  systematic  muscular  movement  should  not  be 
required  in  Grades  I  and  II,  but  should  be  begun  in  Grade  III. 

3.  That  in  Grade  IV  and  in  succeeding  grades  the  character  of  the 
work  in  penmanship  should  remain  unchanged. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents,  therefore,  approves  and  recommends  for 
adoption  in  the  first  three  grades  of  the  elementary  school  a  course  of 
study  which  indicates 

a.  The  aim  of  the  work  in  penmanship  in  these  grades. 

b.  The  distribution  of  time. 

c.  The  balance  between  muscular  movement  and  letter  formation. 

d.  The  relation  of  penmanship  to  the  course  of  study  in  English. 

Selection  of  Text-Books:  Teacher  Participation. 
Another  illustration  of  teacher  participation  in  administrative 
problems  is  shown  in  the  procedure  by  which  text-booKs  are 
selected  for  use  in  the  Boston  schools.  Since  text-books  are  the 
tools  of  instruction,  and  since  the  craftsman  is  the  best  judge  of 
the  suitability  and  serviceableness  of  the  tools  of  his  craft,  the 
initiative  in  the  selection  of  all  texts  is  vested,  where  it  very 
properly  belongs,  in  the  teachers  of  the  various  grades  of 
instruction. 

By  statute  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  recommends  all  text-books  for  adoption,  but  the 
power  of  final  approval  rests  with  the  School  Committee.  It 
would  be  a  most  extraordinary  instance,  however,  that  would 
justify  the  presentation  for  adoption  of  a  book  that  had  not 
been  carefully  reviewed  and  finally  adopted  by  representatives 
of  the  class-room  teachers  of  the  city. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Superintendent,  the  Chief  Examiner, 
Mr.  Joel  Hatheway,  has  prepared  a  statement  describing  the 
process  of  selecting  texts.    Mr.  Hatheway's  story  is  as  follows: 

The  List  of  Authorized  and  Supplementary  Books. 
In  section  59,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Rules  of  the  School  Committee  and 
Regulations  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Boston,  as  amended 
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October  17,  1921,  it  is  stated  that  "the  Superintendent  shall  recommend 
the  adoption  or  discontinuance  of  text  and  supplementary  books  and  dic- 
tionaries, in  accordance  with  the  regulations." 

Section  68,  paragraph  1  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  as  amended 
October  17,  1921,  states  that  "the  board  of  superintendents  shall  report 
with  recommendations  concerning  the  introduction  or  discontinuance  of 
a  text  or  supplementary  book  or  dictionary." 

Section  69  paragraph  1,  states  that  "the  board  of  superintendents  shall 
approve  books  of  reference  and  educational  material  used  in  the  schools, 
and  cyclopedias,  atlases,  globes,  maos  and  charts,  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations." 

The  List  of  Authorized  Text  and  Supplementary  Books  is  published  as 
a  school  document  at  irregular  intervals  as  the  needs  of  the  service  de- 
mand. The  document  contains  also  a  list  of  atlases,  cyclopedias,  charts, 
dictionaries,  etc.,  and  a  list  of  maps,  globes,  etc.,  approved  for  use  in  any 
or  all  of  the  public  schools.  Strictly  speaking  the  items  under  the  last 
two  heads  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  "Authorized  List,"  as  they  are  not 
formally  adopted  by  the  School  Committee  but  are  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Superintendents. 

The  authorized  list  may  be  revised  and  amended  at  any  time  by  the 
addition  or  discontinuance  of  specific  items;  but  in  practice  such  action 
is  taken  only  in  the  spring,  usually  in  May  or  June. 

The  task  of  revising  and  keeping  up  to  date  the  authorized  list  involves 
the  careful  examination  every  year  of  hundreds  of  new  items.  It  demands 
so  much  time,  patient  investigation  and  expert  judgment  that  no  one  man 
or  one  small  group  of  men  could  adequately  perform  the  labor.  It  may 
further  be  noted  that  as  a  matter  of  educational  policy  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  is  not  in  favor  of  deciding  arbitrarily  exactly  what 
books  shall  be  used  in  the  schools.  The  Board  prefers  that  those  imme- 
diately concerned,  the  principals  and  teachers,  should  be  allowed  the  fullest 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  wishes  and  should  take  the  initiative  in 
determining  what  books  they  shall  use  with  their  classes.  To  this  end 
several  councils  or  committees  have  been  established,  charged  with  the 
duty  of  recommending  the  discontinuance  of  old  items,  the  examination 
of  new  items,  and  the  recommendation  of  such  items  as  they  may  approve. 
These  committees  effect  their  own  organization  and  carry  on  their  work 
without  interference  or  direction  from  headquarters. 

A.    Text  and  Supplementary  Books  for  Use  in  Elementary  Schools. 

The  work  of  examining  and  recommending  books  for  use  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  is  done  by  a  text-book  committee  of  seven  members, 
appointed  by  the  Superintendent.  The  membership  is  limited  to  those 
actually  engaged  in  elementary  school  work  and  includes  principals, 
teachers  and  members  of  the  supervisory  staff.  The  committee  holds 
regular  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  text-books  and  reports  its  findings 
directly  to  the  assistant  superintendents  in  charge  of  elementary  schools. 

New  books  are  constantly  being  called  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee by  publishers  and  by  teachers.  Considerable  time  is  necessarily 
devoted  to  rejecting  books  which  are  considered  unnecessary  or  undesirable 
for  class-room  use.    Those  books  which  are  considered  as  possibilities  are 
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carefully  examined  by  those  members  of  the  council  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  field  covered  or  with  the  grade  or  grades  for  which  the  books  are 
desired,  are  reported  upon  in  detail,  and  examined  and  discussed  by  the 
whole  committee.  The  list  of  books  approved  is  transmitted  to  the  assist- 
ant superintendent  in  charge  for  further  action. 

Books  for  supplementary  use  are  handled  in  the  same  manner.  Sup- 
plementary books  are  of  the  same  degree  of  difficulty  and  in  general  of 
the  same  type  as  the  regular  text-books  authorized  for  use  in  the  corres- 
ponding grades. 

The  elementary  committee  deals  with  all  books  for  class-room  use  in 
Grades  I— VI,  and  to  a  considerable  degree  with  books  for  use  in  Grades 
VII  and  VIII.  Its  functions  coincide  to  some  extent  with  those  of  the 
councils  and  committees  which  deal  with  texts  desired  for  use  in  inter- 
mediate schools  or  classes. 

B.    Text  and  Supplementary  Books  for  Use  in  Intermediate  Schools  or  Classes. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  intermediate  schools  and  classes  (Grades 
VII-IX)  several  intermediate  councils  were  organized  along  departmental 
lines.  The  membership  may  include  representatives  from  elementary, 
intermediate  and  high  schools,  and  from  the  Normal  School.  It  was  felt 
that  such  councils  would  provide  the  most  effective  means  of  reconciling 
and  harmonizing  the  somewhat  divergent  views  and  aims  of  the  schools 
involved  and  of  properly  unifying,  standardizing,  and  articulating  the  work 
of  the  intermediate  schools.  Each  council  has  a  committee  which  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  examining  and  recommending  text-books  dealing 
with  its  own  special  field. 

These  committees  follow  the  same  general  procedure  as  that  followed  by 
committee  on  elementary  text-books.  After  thorough  examination  and 
discussion  of  the  books  under  consideration  they  submit  their  recom- 
mendations to  the  Intermediate  Principals'  Association,  and  to  the  assis- 
tant superintendent  in  charge.  The  Intermediate  Principals'  Association 
makes  a  further  report  to  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge.  On  the 
basis  of  the  two  reports  the  assistant  superintendent  makes  up  his  list  for 
the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

In  so  far  as  the  intermediate  councils  and  committees  consider  books 
for  Grade  IX,  their  work  coincides  with  that  of  the  Councils  of  Heads  of 
Departments  in  High  Schools,  which  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  examin- 
ing all  the  books  desired  for  use  in  the  high  schools. 

C.    Text  and  Supplementary  Books  for  Use  in  High  Schools. 

The  Councils  of  Heads  of  Departments  in  High  Schools  were  organized 
in  1906  for  the  purpose  of  studying  conditions  and  developments  in  their 
respective  fields  and  of  organizing  and  standardizing  the  work  in  the  high 
schools.  One  of  their  chief  duties  is  to  recommend  suitable  books.  The 
councils  meet  monthly  throughout  the  school  year  and  several  meetings 
are  devoted  to  the  examination  of  high  school  texts. 

After  the  councils  have  completed  their  work  the  lists  of  recommenda- 
tions pass  to  the  Head  Masters'  Association  for  further  study.  The  lists 
as  approved  by  the  headmasters  are  then  forwarded  to  the  assistant 
superintendent  in  charge  of  high  schools. 
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D.    Text  and  Supplementary  Books  for  Use  in  Other  Schools  or  Classes. 

The  procedure  in  regard  to  the  adoption  of  books  needed  in  the  Con- 
tinuation School,  the  trade  schools,  etc.,  is  in  general  the  same  as  that 
already  indicated  for  the  elementary  schools.  It  has  not  always  been 
desirable  to  organize  special  committees  to  make  the  necessary  investiga- 
tions and  recommendations,  but  the  principle  followed  is  that  those  who  are 
actually  doing  the  work  should  take  the  initiative  and  make  the  recom- 
mendations which  they  consider  desirable  in  their  particular  fields.  Their 
recommendations  are  submitted  to  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge. 

E.  Reference  Books,  etc. 
Recommendations  of  reference  books  are  generally  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  by  principals  or  headmasters.  The  books  recom- 
mended are  examined  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  if  approved 
become  available  for  use  in  the  schools.  As  a  rule,  the  various  text-book 
councils  or  committees  do  not  concern  themselves  with  reference  books  for 
the  needs  of  any  school  or  the  wishes  of  any  teacher  are  dealt  with  directly 
by  the  principal.  The  councils  and  committees  are,  however,  at  liberty  to 
submit  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  discontinuance  or  the  adoption 
of  reference  books,  maps,  educational  material,  etc.,  and  their  suggestions 
or  recommendations  are  always  welcome. 

F.    Final  Approval  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  Adoption  by  the 
School  Committee. 

"Two  copies  of  every  book  contained  in  the  lists  of  recommendations 
for  text  and  supplementary  use  are  obtained  by  the  Board  of  Superintend- 
ents and  every  item  is  subjected  to  a  further  thorough  examination.  The 
books  which  survive  this  last  scrutiny  are  listed  and  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Superintendents.  The  list  of  text  and  supplementary  books  is 
then  transmitted  to  the  Superintendent  and  by  him  to  the  School  Commit- 
tee. The  titles  of  the  books  finally  approved  by  the  School  Committee  and 
adopted  by  them  are  then  incorporated  into  the  Authorized  List  and 
become  available  for  use  in  the  public  schools. 

G.  Conclusion. 

It  is  the  intention  that  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  public  schools  have  at 
their  disposal  as  great  a  variety  of  books  and  educational  material  as  is 
consistent  with  wise  economy.  The  need  of  having  the  work  reasonably 
uniform  throughout  the  city  must,  however,  be  kept  in  mind. 

Books  which  may  be  in  themselves  strikingly  attractive  but  which  are 
designed  to  exploit  some  bizarre  method  of  unproved  or  doubtful  value  or 
which  exemplify  passing  whims  or  fads  arc  not  wanted,  and  receive  scant 
consideration.  Many  good  books  which  merely  duplicate  material  already 
on  the  list  have  to  be  rejected.  Cost  is  an  important  consideration.  Not 
only  the  initial  cost  is  to  be  considered  but  also  the  physical  make-up  of 
the  book.  The  color  and  strength  of  the  binding  are  important  matters, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  books  have  to  be  kept  in  use  for  several  years. 
Poor  paper,  defective  stitching,  light  colored,  or  easily  broken  binding, 
may  often  prevent  a  book  excellent  in  content  from  being  adopted. 
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Books  on  history,  literature,  and  modern  languages  are  read  with  the 
utmost  care  in  order  to  make  sure  that  nothing  which  savors  of  un-American 
propaganda,  nothing  which  is  ethically  unsound,  nothing  which  might 
offend  the  reasonable  racial  or  religious  opinions  or  beliefs  of  children  or 
their  parents  is  placed  before  the  children  of  the  public  schools.  There  is 
no  desire  to  be  extreme  or  finicky  in  this  matter.  No  one  book  can  please 
everybody.  It  is,  however,  expected  that  text-book  writers  or  editors 
will  deal  with  debatable  or  controversial  topics  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
unnecessarily  arousing  antagonism.  It  is  expected  that  they  will  tell 
the  truth  but  at  the  same  time  exclude  from  their  books  statements  to 
which  reasonable  objection  may  be  made  on  racial,  religious  or  ethical 
grounds.  The  public  schools  are  not  a  place  for  exploiting  what  is  partisan 
or  controversial. 

The  care  with  which  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents  have 
guarded  the  Authorized  List  is  shown  by  the  very  small  amount  of  criticism 
to  which  the  list  has  been  subjected.  Antiquated  books  and  material  are 
dropped  from  the  list  as  a  matter  of  course.  Only  in  very  rare  cases  have 
books  authorized  been  found  to  be  unsuitable  for  school  use  along  the  lines 
indicated  above.  In  all  such  cases  the  books  have  been  promptly  dropped 
from  the  list.  At  no  stage  of  the  procedure  is  the  inspection  of  books  a 
perfunctory  one.  All  possible  precautions  are  honestly  and  loyally  taken 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  only  sound,  wholesome  books  find  entrance  into 
the  public  schools. 

Assistant  Superintendents. 

The  assistant  superintendents  perform  a  two-fold  service. 
Collectively  with  the  Superintendent  they  constitute  the  Board 
of  Superintendents.  This  body  is  advisory  to  the  School 
Committee.  It  makes  frequent  reports  at  the  Committee's 
request,  and  on  its  own  initiative  may  offer  suggestions  affect- 
ing the  improvement  or  the  general  welfare  of  the  school  system. 

It  is  a  board  of  examiners.  It  examines  and  certificates  all 
candidates  for  appointment  to  permanent  positions,  and  pre- 
pares eligible  lists  of  the  same.  It  inquires  into  the  qualifica- 
tions of  all  candidates  for  temporary  service.  It  conducts  pro- 
motional examinations  for  teachers  permanently  employed. 
It  expresses  its  opinion  upon  all  text-books  and  courses  of 
study  proposed  for  adoption. 

In  their  individual  capacities  the  assistant  superintendents 
represent  the  Superintendent  in  the  manifold  details  of  school 
organization  and  administration.  Numerous  duties  and  large 
responsibilities  are  delegated  to  them. 

To  each  are  assigned  several  school  districts  (approximately 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  city),  of  which  he  or  she  is  veritably 
assistant  superintendent  in  charge.  Each  assistant  super- 
intendent is  very  frequently  in  conference  with  the  Superin- 
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tendent  with  reference  to  general  policies  and  manner  of  pro- 
cedure; occasionally  he  may  seek  advice  or  aid  from  his  Board; 
thus  mutual  helpfulness  and  co-operation  are  secured. 

To  each  assistant  superintendent  there  are  assigned  certain 
definite  major  school  problems  with  which  he  has  become  famil- 
iar through  study  and  experience,  and  concerning  which  his 
views  or  opinions  are  regarded  as  authoritative.  At  the 
request  of  the  Superintendent,  each  assistant  superintendent 
has  prepared  a  written  statement  upon  some  of  the  important 
topics  included  in  his  assignment  ;  and  these  discussions  are 
published  in  the  appendix  to  this  report.  The  reader  is  invited 
to  peruse  this  interesting  and  instructive  resume  of  present 
day  school  activities  and  tendencies. 

Mr.  Rafter  discusses  some  of  the  numerous  types  of  special 
classes  maintained  in  the  school  system  for  the  education  of 
exceptional  children;  Miss  Mellyn  describes  various  oppor- 
tunities that  are  provided  for  the  professional  improvement  and 
training  of  teachers;  Mr.  Brodhead  recounts  the  methods 
pursued,  and  the  results  achieved  in  the  cultivation  of  the  field 
of  vocational  education;  Mr.  Gould  records  improvements  in 
plans  for  the  rating  of  teachers  and  the  progress  made  in  the 
unification  of  the  school  system;  Mr.  Snow  portrays  the 
effectiveness  of  the  departments  of  school  hygiene  and  physical 
training  as  instruments  for  inculcating  correct  health  habits. 

There  is  also  appended  to  this  report  an  interesting  historical 
paper  on  the  development  of  our  normal  school  by  the  head 
master,  Mr.  Wallace  C.  Boyden,  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
reader  is  earnestly  directed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JEREMIAH  E.  BURKE. 
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REPORT  OF  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT 
AUGUSTINE  L.  RAFTER. 


Dr.  Jeremiah  E.  Burke, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Boston,  Mass.: 
Dear  Sir, —  In  accordance  with  your  request  I  herewith 
submit  a  report  on  "  Groups  of  Children  Requiring  Special 
Consideration." 

The  Boston  City  Hospital  School. 
Picture  a  bright,  active  child  snatched  from  home  environ- 
ment and  school  routine  and  placed  in  a  big,  strange  hospital 
ward.  The  little  boy  is  uncomfortable  with  his  broken  leg  in 
an  iron  frame  held  in  a  perpendicular  position  by  heavy  weights. 
The  little  girl  is  fretful  and  lonely,  her  plaster  cast  almost 
unbearable  as  it  holds  her  stiffly  in  that  unnatural  position. 
They  have  nothing  to  do.  That  is  just  it;  nothing  to  do  but 
to  magnify  discomforts  and  to  increase  morbidness  by  watching 
other  sufferers  and  listening  to  other  stories  of  misery.  Under 
these  conditions  children  may  develop  bad  habits  —  physical 
and  mental. 

The  Boston  School  Committee  in  its  ceaseless  endeavor  to 
help  all  its  children  did  the  unusual  two  years  ago.  It  placed 
a  teacher  in  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  The  experimental  stage 
that  proved  the  real  need  of  a  teacher  for  sick  children  was 
conducted  first  by  a  social  worker  of  the  Medical  Social  Service, 
and  the  need  being  estkblished,  a  regular  grade  teacher  was 
approved  by  the  School  Committee. 

There  are  two  children's  wards  in  the  hospital,  each  carrying 
thirty  or  more  patients.  There  are  children  scattered  in  nearly 
every  other  ward  of  the  institution.  Wherever  there  is  a  child 
who  can  be  taught,  thither  the  teacher  goes.  Most  of  the 
teaching  is  at  the  bedside.  Sometimes  groups  are  available 
and  at  other  times  a  wheel-chair  or  wheel-bed  rolled  out  of  doors 
is  the  school  room. 

Children  are  coming  and  going  continually,  necessitating 
the  examination  of  admissions  and  discharges  each  day.  As 
soon  as  possible  after  the  admission  of  a  child  to  the  hospital 
a  card  is  made  out  and  left  with  the  doctor  for  his  signature  and 
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for  information  regarding  the  approximate  length  of  time  the 
patient  is  to  remain.  The  length  of  time  indicates  to  the  teacher 
her  course  of  action.  If  a  boy  is  to  be  in  the  hospital  for  but 
a  few  days  he  rests,  but  one  who  is  to  remain  months  receives 
attention.  The  doctor's  signature  is  really  permission  to 
teach.  The  child  may  have  a  contagious  skin  disease  or  may  be 
too  ill.  The  doctor's  signature  protects  both  the  teacher  and 
the  child.  There  are  children  who  never  receive  lessons  while 
others  have  cards  signed  weeks  after  admission.  Some  study 
for  a  brief  period  then  take  a  bad  turn  and  no  more  school 
forever. 

After  the  card  is  signed,  the  child  gives  the  name  of  his 
teacher,  his  school  and  grade.  A  letter  is  mailed  to  his  teacher 
asking  her  to  indicate  on  an  enclosed  form  the  work  the  pupil 
should  do  while  convalescing. 

The  children  are  impatient  as  a  rule.  After  the  first  few 
days  of  readjustment  and  of  curiosity,  Johnnie  and  Mary  want 
something  to  do.  The  days  grow  very  long.  The  children 
are  usually  willing  to  work  before  the  doctor  signs  the  permis- 
sion card.  The  grade  teachers  are  singularly  prompt  and 
co-operative;  no  time  is  lost.  Many  teachers  even  send  in 
daily  lessons. 

There  are  two  types  of  work  in  the  hospital  school,  the 
academic  and  the  occupational.  The  occupational  is  given  to 
secure  interest,  or  as  a  reward  for  academic  efforts.  The  nurses 
favor  the  occupational  as  it  keeps  the  children  quiet  and  con- 
tented and  allows  the  other  children  to  concentrate  on  arith- 
metic or  spelling  or  what  not. 

Several  bo}'S  and  girls  have  earned  a  penny  by  selling  their 
handiwork.  One  boy  was  making  100  per  cent  on  his  table 
mats  until  he  did  some  examples  in  profit  and  loss  when  he 
realized  that  he  was  being  extortionate,  that  50  per  cent  was  a 
fair  and  more  equitable  margin,  so  he  reduced  his  selling  price 
and  was  happy. 

The  grades  taught  are  from  Kindergarten  to  Grade  VIII. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children  belonging  by 
grade  on  a  certain  date,  April  5,  1923: 

Kindergarten  ....         2     Grade  V  2 

Grade  I  6     Grade  VI       ....  7 

Grade  II  ....  2  Grade  VII  ....  5 
Grade  III  ....  7  Grade  VIII  ....  5 
Grade  IV  ...  4  Special  Class  ....  1 
Total  number  for  day  41 
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The  total  number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  1922 
was  451. 

The  monthly  averages  are  as  follows : 


Average  number  enrolled  45 

Average  number  taught  33 

Average  number  inactive  12 

(Children  are  inactive  from  being  pronounced  too  ill  for  school  or  because 
the  wards  are  quarantined  from  scarlet  fever,  measles,  diphtheria,  etc.) 

The  daily  averages  are : 

Average  number  of  wards  visited   5 

Average  number  of  children  taught   18 

Average  number  of  children  who  remain  three  months  or  over  and 

receive  daily  teaching   9 


The  teaching  problem  with  these  pupils  is  varied  and 
extremely  interesting.  Some  are  anxious  to  work  too  much, 
others  are  lazy,  restless  and  noisy  and  have  to  be  hospitalized. 
Emilio's  right  hand  is  out  of  commission  but  his  zeal  and  indus- 
try with  the  left  effect  an  average  product;  Harriet,  strapped 
to  a  frame,  the  bed  tipped  so  that  her  feet  are  higher  than  her 
head,  presents  a  problem  in  the  prevention  of  eye  strain.  The 
daily  chart  over  the  little  patient's  head,  and  a  prudent,  sym- 
pathetic nod  from  the  doctor  warn  the  teacher  that  amusement 
and  diversion,  rather  than  "a  lesson,"  are  in  order  for  Jimmie 
who  has  a  slight  curvature  of  the  spine.  Doctor  F.  prescribed 
school  work  for  a  girl  who  was  running  a  high  temperature  and 
was  extremely  restless  and  worried  because  of  her  absence  from 
school.  He  was  convinced  of  the  therapeutic  value  of  study. 
The  result  justified  the  prescription. 

John  L  .  .  .  had  been  promoted  to  Grade  VIII  only  a  few 
months  when  into  the  hospital  he  came.  He  was  heartbroken 
for  he  did  want  to  go  into  high  school  with  his  class.  When  he 
learned  that  the  opportunity  was  his  he  worked  as  never  before. 
It  was  heroic,  the  fight  that  brave  boy  made,  handicapped  as 
he  was  for  days  at  a  time,  not  being  able  to  turn  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left.  The  master  of  John's  school  sent  some  tests  in 
June.  John  passed  them  successfully.  It  was  a  wonderful  day 
for  John,  and  a  never-to-be-forgotten  one  for  the  mother,  the 
day  that  Doctor  Dowling,  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  City 
Hospital,  assisted  by  Doctor  W.,  made  the  presentation  of  an 
elementary  school  diploma  to  the  lad  as  he  sat  in  the  wheel- 
chair far  from  the  assembly  hall  of  his  school. 
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A  report  of  the  amount  of  instruction,  the  place  of  their 
residence,  etc.,  of  out  of  town  pupils  is  sent  to  the  Business 
Agent  who  secures  financial  reimbursement  from  the  various 
contributing  cities  and  towns. 

When  a  Boston  child  is  discharged  from  the  hospital,  notifi- 
cation of  the  same  is  sent  to  the  chief  attendance  officer,  thus 
preventing  unnecessary  absence  from  school. 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  number  of  boys 
in  this  school  has  not  increased  during  the  past  two  years,  but 
remains  at  about  forty-five.  These  boys  are  not  merely 
truants,  practically  all  have  some  court  record  for  breaking 
and  entering,  larceny,  etc.  Some  are  general  school  offenders 
not  amenable  to  school  discipline.  They  are  generally  below 
grade  in  mentality.  Fully  a  third  are  of  special  class  caliber. 
Many  of  them  appear  undernourished  and  give  evidence  of  lack 
of  sleep.  Almost  to  a  boy,  they  are  smokers  with  the  habit 
apparently  fixed.  They  come,  usually,  from  unintelligent, 
inefficient,  broken  homes  from  which  the  teachers  ask  or  expect 
little  co-operation.  One  teacher  asserts  her  belief  that  the 
home  has  already  exhausted  its  resources,  if  it  ever  had  any, 
hence  she  consults  no  parents.  The  other  teachers  report 
ineffective  responses  from  parents. 

The  teachers  maintain  a  firm,  uniform  discipline,  insisting 
on  unquestioned  obedience  which  is  usually  forthcoming. 
Offenders  who  refuse  to  observe  the  reasonable  regulations  are 
complained  of  in  the  Roxbury  Municipal  Court,  whose  judges 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended  for  their  sympathetic,  intelli- 
gent, patient,  well-nigh  parental  consideration  of  each  case. 
The  disciplinary  function  of  the  court  is  not  confined  to  the  boys. 
Many  a  parent,  intemperate  and  passionate  in  speech,  attempt- 
ing to  excoriate  the  teachers,  has  received  a  lesson  from  the 
court  that  has  removed  the  school  and  its  teachers  from  further 
discussion. 

The  aim  of  the  teachers  is  to  develop  self-respect  and  self- 
control  in  the  boys;  to  convince  them  that  they  are  having  a 
fair  chance  to  be  as  other  respectable  boys.  Rewards  are 
prudently  promised  and  furnished  for  worthy  efforts  with  val- 
uable results.  An  amateur  boxer  of  no  mean  prowess,  having 
successfully,  on  occasion,  knocked  out  his  opponent,  by  the 
almost  hypnotic  power  and  force  of  a  teacher  was  gradually 
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brought  into  line.  The  stereopticon  and  the  phonograph  are 
of  great  value,  but  the  outstanding  cause  of  the  success  of  the 
school  is,  of  course,  the  genuine,  virile  force  and  character  of  the 
teachers. 

The  following  statistics  are  significant: 


Number  of  boys  admitted  during  the  year  .......  143 

Number  of  pupils  complained  of  in  court  by  the  Attendance  De- 
partment   39 

Number  of  pupils  complained  of  in  court  by  police  or  parents   .      .  51 
Number  of  pupils  from  this  school  committed  to  Middlesex  Train- 
ing School   •   22 

Number  of  pupils  committed  to  institutions  on  complaint  of  police 

or  parents   11 

Number  of  pupils  discharged  from  this  school  to  enter  employment,  17 

Number  of  pupils  returned  to  their  respective  school  districts  .      .  22 

Number  of  pupils  readmitted  from  the  several  districts  ...  7 


Boston  Consumptives'  Hospital  School. 

As  implied  in  the  name,  pupils  in  this  school  are  tubercular 
patients  in  the  hospital,  residing  therein  the  year  around.  The 
three-room  school  is  located  on  the  hospital  grounds,  River 
street,  Mattapan.  Each  cubicle  consists  of  a  floor  and  a  roof, 
with  partitions  of  heavy  khaki  curtains  which  move  up  and 
down  on  wires  and  serve  as  a  protection  against  wind  and  storm. 

The  children  range  in  age  from  five  to  fifteen  years  and  are 
divided  into  three  classes  according  to  age  and  grade.  School 
is  in  session  in  the  open  air  room  every  day,  as  in  other  build- 
ings, no  matter  how  severe  the  weather.  In  the  winter  a  pupil 
wears  his  heavy  coat,  cap,  mittens,  overshoes,  etc.  He  sits  in 
a  bag  lined  with  a  warm  blanket  and  waterproof  canvas  out- 
side. Each  bag  comes  up  to  the  waist  and  has  straps  over  the 
shoulders  to  maintain  it  in  place.  Most  of  the  recitations  in 
winter  have  to  be  carried  on  in  a  sitting  position  on  account  of 
the  bags,  and  penmanship  from  mittened  hands  demands 
sympathetic  reading.  Ink  is  out  of  the  question  as  it  freezes 
during  a  portion  of  the  year. 

During  the  morning  recess  crackers  and  hot  milk  are  served 
to  the  children.  In  the  afternoon  half  of  the  children  go  to  bed 
and  sleep  for  the  first  hour  while  the  remainder  are  in  school, 
thus  making  the  afternoon  session  but  one  hour  in  length. 

In  the  spring  every  child  has  his  own  plot  of  ground,  con- 
taining about  100  square  feet,  in  which  he  may  plant  either 
vegetables  or  flowers. 
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Health  is  the  first  consideration  and  the  school  curriculum 
has  to  take  second  place,  but  an  effort  is  made  to  keep  the 
children  up  to  grade  in  the  major  fundamental  subjects  so  that 
when  a  child  is  discharged  from  the  hospital  as  cured,  he  can 
take  his  proper  place  in  whatever  public  school  he  may  enter. 

Prendergast  Preventorium. 

"The  groves  were  God's  first  temple,"  so,  too,  they  encircle 
and  shield  the  school  conducted  by  the  City  of  Boston  in  the 
Prendergast  Preventorium  in  the  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District. 
The  room  is  of  familiar  type,  conventionally  floored  and  roofed, 
with  adjustable  canvas  curtains  as  protection  against  the  ele- 
ments. The  pupils  are  a  group  of  physically  deficient  children ? 
most  of  whom  are  predisposed  to  tuberculosis.  The  Boston 
Tuberculosis  Association  maintains  the  camp,  the  School  Com- 
mittee furnishing  the  teacher  and  the  school  equipment. 

The  twenty  pupils,  of  six  different  grades,  begin  the  school 
day  at  nine  o'clock  with  the  most  taxing  subject  —  arithmetic. 
At  10.10  refreshments  of  the  milk  order  are  served  after  which 
play  is  in  order.  From  10.30  to  11.30  the  program  is  continued, 
varied  and  vivified  by  the  projects  undertaken,  such  as  build- 
ing a  desert,  an  Indian  village,  stock-yards,  product  maps,  etc. 
At  11.30  the  weaker  children  are  sent  to  rest  until  dinner  time. 
After  dinner  a  brief  recess  is  given,  then  bed  and  sleep  for  all 
for  an  hour.  Many  have  to  be  taught  to  sleep  during  the  rest 
period.  The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  is  given  over  to 
English,  composition,  oral  and  written,  penmanship,  history, 
drawing,  etc.  A  child  with  a  temperature  of  100  or  over  is 
kept  in  bed  for  the  entire  day  except  at  meal  time.  A  full 
hour's  play  precedes  supper  at  five  o'clock;  by  half -past  six 
o'clock  there  is  not  a  sound  in  the  canvas-sided  dormitory,  all 
are  snuggled  in  and  dreaming,  mayhap,  of  the  happy,  antici- 
pated tomorrow.  Of  course  they  gain  in  weight,  in  joy,  and 
in  spirit.  There  is  a  curriculum  modified  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  situation.  The  teacher  wisely  remarks:  "At  times  after 
correcting  tests  and  finding  that  certain  truths  have  not  been 
driven  home,  I  have  been  perturbed.  Upon  looking  up  the 
child's  record,  however,  I  have  often  discovered  that  she  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  class  at  11.30  by  the  nurse  owing  to  weak- 
ness or  a  temperature.  Then  have  I  repeated  to  myself,  with 
new  appreciation:  'What  shall  it  profit  a  child  if  he  gain  the 
whole  curriculum  and  lose  his  health?'  " 
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Long  Island  Hospital  School. 
The  City  of  Boston  has  established  and  maintains  on  Long 
Island,  in  Boston  Harbor,  and  attached  to  the  Eliot  District, 
a  hospital  school  for  patients  who  are  isolated  for  fear  of  spread- 
ing infection.  Many  of  these  unfortunates  are  children  who 
were  born  in  city  institutions,  hospitals,  etc.  They  have  been 
neglected,  ill-trained,  shunted  from  hither  to  yon  and  have  been 
housed  finally  in  the  hospital  on  the  island.  It  was  a  humane 
act  on  the  part  of  the  School  Committee,  the  establishment  of 
a  school  for  these  afflicted  children  who  suffer  through  no  fault 
of  their  own. 

There  are  fifteen  girls  and  three  boys  in  the  school,  ranging 
in  age  from  four  to  twelve  years.  According  to  tests  given  by 
Doctor  Jelly  they  average  from  one  to  two  years  behind  nor- 
malcy. Previous  to  the  institution  of  the  class  they  had  never 
had  any  instruction.  At  the  beginning  of  school  they  were 
divided  into  kindergarten  and  primary  groups.  The  former 
were  taught  how  to  play,  how  to  approach  the  condition  and 
conduct  of  normal  childhood.  'Twas  a  discouraging  task  to 
socialize  these  unfortunates,  handicapped  from  birth  by  envi- 
ronment, and  by  physical  and  mental  conditions,  but  sympathy, 
tact  and  training  have  well-nigh  transformed  them. 

The  primary  groups  began  on  phonetics  and  numbers.  They 
are  doing  comparatively  well.  A  piano  has  been  sent  to  their 
school-room.  It  is  a  trite  statement  that  no  other  instrument 
in  the  city  gives  more  joy  than  this.  The  Director  of  Physical 
Training  is  installing  in  the  yard  of  the  school,  swings,teeter 
boards,  horizontal  bars,  etc.,  in  order  that  these  little  folks  may 
have  the  outdoor  privileges  previously  denied  them. 

Hospital  Class  for  Convalescent  Children  at  the  House 
of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

This  school  is  attached  to  the  Martin  District.  The  majority 
of  the  children  who  are  patients  at  the  House  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  are  suffering  from  orthopedic  defects,  diabetes,  or 
diseases  of  the  heart  made  worse  by  chorea.  Those  able  to  do 
school  work  divide  themselves  into  three  groups. 

Group  I.  Those  who  are  least  afflicted  upon  entering  the 
hospital  and  have  been  partially  cured.  These  children  are 
able  to  walk  to  the  classroom  which  is  a  pleasant  sun-parlor 
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fitted  up  for  school  purposes,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ortho- 
pedics, are  wheeled  thither  in  go-carts  or  wheelchairs. 

Group  II.  Those  who  are  able  to  have  at  least  two  hours 
of  school  work  per  clay  but  are  not  able  to  get  out  of  bed, 
either  because  of  the  extra  exertion  on  the  heart,  or,  in  the  case 
of  the  orthopedics,  because  of  cumbersome  casts  on  the  body 
or  limbs.  The  teacher  takes  the  school  material  to  the  various 
wards  and  gives  class  instruction  to  a  small  group. 

Group  III.  Those  who  are  not  able  to  participate  in  the 
supervised  school-room  work  but  are  able  to  study  a  few 
minutes,  intermittently,  during  the  day  in  preparim:;  a  few 
paragraphs  from  their  readers  to  be  read  to  the  teacher  as  she 
passes  through  the  wards,  or  some  elemental  number  work 
that  the  child  understands.  The  work  with  this  group  is  review 
or  drill. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  all  classes  averages  about  thirty-five 
and  are  mostly  girls.  The  attending  physician  determines 
which  children  ma}"  do  school  work  and  for  how  long  a  period 
each  day. 

The  most  difficult  type  of  pupils  to  deal  with  is  the  chorea 
patients.  Often  a  pupil  knows  what  is  asked  of  him,  but  because 
of  his  nervous  defect  is  entirely  unable  to  express  himself. 
At  such  times  the  teacher  shows  no  signs  of  nervousness  as  it 
would  be  transmitted  immediately  to  the  child  and  thus  render 
him  helpless.  Some  days  the  chorea  is  more  marked  than  on 
others;  occasionally  it  is  so  acute  that  the  teacher  is  obliged 
to  suspend  all  development  work  and  let  the  child  busy  himself 
entirely  with  occupational  work. 

Many  of  the  children  have  been  sick  all  their  lives;  a  few 
up  to  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  have  never  been  in  a  school 
room.  Some  know  how  to  read  simple  English,  having  been 
taught  by  nurses  while  in  hospitals  or  by  relatives. 

Book  deposits  are  obtained  from  the  Boston  Public  Library 
and  these  with  the  books  from  the  hospital  library  furnish  the 
children  with  abundant  reading  matter.  The  hospital  also 
subscribes  for  various  children's  magazines.  The  children  are 
veiy  anxious  to  do  the  school  work  and  consider  it  a  privilege. 
Besides  the  educational  value  of  the  school  the  doctors,  as  in  the 
other  hospital  classes,  notice  and  comment  on  its  therapeutic 
value.  School  makes  the  children  more  content  to  rest  quietly 
in  bed,  engaged  in  their  school  work.    It  is  constant!}'  borne  in 
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mind  by  the  teacher  that  the  child  is  in  the  hospital  to  be  cured 
of  a  physical  illness;  that  the  academic  work  is  of  secondary 
importance.  "Teach  a  child  all  that  he  is  able  to  absorb  up 
to  the  point  of  fatigue,  then  stop,"  is  the  guiding  legend  of  the 
teacher. 

Classes  for  Conservation  of  Eyesight. 

This  year  marks  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
in  Boston  of  the  first  separate  class  in  the  public  school  system 
of  America  for  children  with  defective  vision.  From  one  class, 
opened  in  April,  1913,  with  a  group  of  eight  to  ten  pupils,  the 
number  has  grown  to  eight,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  ninety- 
six  pupils  —  fifty-eight  boys  and  thirty-eight  girls.  All  elem- 
entary grades  are  represented  in  these  classes.  Last  year  a 
ninth  grade  was  established  having  algebra  and  civics,  history 
and  geography,  with  advanced  work  hi  English.  A  beginning 
in  typewriting  was  made,  more  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment 
than  in  full  confidence  of  its  success. 

The  classes  in  general  still  remain  ungraded,  but  during  the 
last  two  years  more  attention  to  grading  has  been  made, 
especially  in  three  of  the  classes  in  which  the  children  are  old 
enough  to  travel  on  the  cars.  The  ungraded  class  is  not 
entirely  disadvantageous  although  at  first  blush  it  appears  to 
be.  A  remarkable  spirit  of  co-operation  and  a  zeal  for  service 
to  their  fellow-workers  characterize  these  pupils.  A  pupil 
teacher  is  always  ready  and  anxious  to  aid  a  younger  child  in 
working  out  a  difficult  point  in  history,  geography,  or  arith- 
metic, or  hearing  a  recitation  of  tables,  or  in  spelling,  etc.  The 
upper  grade  pupils  are  constantly  hearing  work  reviewed,  while 
those  of  the  lower  grades  hear  the  work  of  the  higher  grades 
presented,  and  as  their  sense  of  hearing  is  noticeably  keener 
than  that  of  the  average  they  acquire  much  through 
listening. 

The  assignment  of  children  to  these  classes  is  done  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  Division 
of  the  Blind.  Boston  school  nurses  report  cases  of  children  who, 
after  having  glasses  fitted,  still  have  but  one-third,  one-fifth,  or 
one-tenth  of  normal  vision.  These  extreme  cases  are  inves- 
tigated by  the  supervisor  of  work  for  children  and  are  sent  for 
examination  generally  to  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary  and  if  found  to  be  suitable  candidates  are  sent  to  a 
Conservation  of  Eyesight  Class.    The  eye  clinics  at  the  various 
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hospitals  are  becoming  cognizant  of  the  value  of  these  classes 
and  many  recommendations  come  directly  from  them. 

In  accord  with  the  highest  scientific  and  professional  advice, 
a  class  room  with  north  or  northwest  exposure  is  now  chosen, 
invariably,  as  it  gives  a  good,  steady  light  devoid  of  glare.  The 
colorings  of  the  walls,  ceilings  and  woodwork  have  been  deter- 
mined and  standardized.  All  furnishings  with  glossy  surfaces 
which  reflect  light  and  cause  eye  strain  are  eliminated  as  far  as 
possible.  Special  adjustable  desks  are  installed;  these  tend  to 
correct  the  bent  over  posture  and  enable  the  pupil  to  catch  the 
light  at  the  best  angle.  On  admission  to  the  class  poor  posture 
is  more  or  less  noticeable  in  these  pupils;  a  cramped  chest  and 
a  reduced  lung  expansion,  the  result  of  years  of  improper  posture 
and  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  do  with  imperfect  vision 
the  work  of  the  normal  visioned.  Special  physical  exercises 
for  the  correction  of  poor  posture  have  proved  effective. 

In  the  past  much  time  has  been  devoted  to  handwork. 
The  idea  was  to  reduce  eye  strain  and  at  the  same  time  develop 
the  hand  power  of  the  child.  It  was  realized  that  these  children 
would  have  to  depend  mostly  on  their  hands  for  their  future 
livelihood.  Weaving  of  bags,  mats,  hammocks,  and  baskets 
was  taught  as  well  as  knitting  and  crocheting.  Some  parents 
objected  to  this  phase  of  the  work.  The  contention  was 
that  their  children  were  being  educated  in  occupations  too 
closely  associated  with  the  blind.  They  asked  that  their 
children  learn  reading,  writing,  history,  arithmetic,  and  the 
other  academic  subjects.  As  more  and  more  books  in  large 
type  became  available  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  handiwork 
has  decreased.  Some  hand  work  is  still  retained  in  the  class- 
room, not  as  a  direct  preparation  for  a  life  work,  but  rather 
as  a  training  in  methods  and  habits  of  precision,  and  in  cul- 
tivating satisfactory  habits  in  the  use  of  the  eyes.  The  boys 
are  sent  out  to  the  regular  manual  training  classes  and  the 
girls  to  cooking. 

Great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  printing 
books  adaptable  to  these  children.  In  the  earlier  years  all 
reading  matter  was  written  in  large  script.  Now  all  classes 
have  a  plentiful  supply  of  books  in  large  type,  either  36  point 
or  24  point.  The  latter  size  was  chosen  after  much  experiment- 
ing as  the  type  most  easily  read  by  the  greatest  number  of 
children  in  these  classes.  These  experiments  were  made  not 
only  in  Boston  and  other  Massachusetts  cities,  but  in  New  York, 
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Cleveland,  Detroit,  and  in  other  cities.  This  year  a  special 
Manila  paper,  ruled  with  three-fourths  inch  spacings,  has  been 
introduced  with  approved  results. 

Last  year  four  pupils  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade. 
Two  returned  for  ninth  grade  and  two  went  to  work.  Three  of 
this  year's  ninth  grade  will  enter  the  tenth  grade  in  a  high 
school  in  September.  Teachers  in  the  high  school  will  be 
reminded  of  the  physical  handicap  under  which  these  children 
are  working.  At  present  none  but  the  regular  high  school  text- 
books are  available.  This  is  regrettable,  but  confidence  is 
entertained  that  the  training  the  pupils  have  had  in  the  impor- 
tance of  the  care  of  the  eyes  and  of  their  use  will  hold  over 
through  life. 

The  sight  conservation  teachers  are  doing  pioneer  work 
in  bringing  to  parents  the  necessity  of  special  scientific  treat- 
ment for  children  suffering  from  the  various  forms  of  refractory 
error.  Progressive  myopia  is  the  most  prevalent  cause  of 
loss  of  vision.  In  general,  parents  and  teachers  are  in  need 
of  much  more  knowledge  on  this  subject.  In  the  dissemination 
of  this  needed  knowledge,  the  sight  conservation  teacher  is 
co-operating  with  the  oculist,  and  the  hope  may  be  entertained 
that  in  the  future  fewer  children  will  suffer  irreparable  injury 
to  their  vision.  , 

The  girls  who  have  gone  out  from  the  classes  have  taken 
such  positions  as  bundle  girls,  or  sales  girls  in  the  smaller 
stores;  some  have  entered  candy,  cracker,  or  box  factories, 
while  others  have  taken  up  housework;  occupations  that  do  not 
require  much  skill  nor  over  test  the  eyes.  The  position  of 
waitress  or  nursemaid  could  be  followed  to  advantage  by  these 
girls.  The  boys  have  followed  such  occupations  as  messenger 
and  errand  boys,  door  tenders,  and  elevator  operators.  It 
would  seem  that  in  addition  to  the  occupations  mentioned  there 
might  naturally  be  considered,  gardening,  poultry  farming, 
shipping  clerks,  certain  kinds  of  office  work,  small  storekeepers, 
and  street  vendors.  The  low  vision  of  many  of  these  boys  is 
due  to  their  poor  physical  condition,  and  outdoor  work  should 
be  of  great  benefit  to  their  general  health  and  consequently 
to  their  eyes. 

These  classes  are  accomplishing  the  work  for  which  they 
were  organized.  Handicapped  children  are  keeping  pace 
with  their  more  fortunate  classmates.  The}'  are  happy  and 
contented  and  have  improved  generally  in  health  and  scholar- 
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ship.  They  are  able  to  complete  their  grade  work  without 
further  detriment  to  their  impaired  vision.  When  the  classes 
were  first  organized  it  was  found  that  a  very  large  percentage 
of  these  children  had  been  retarded  in  their  school  work  at 
least  two  years.  It  is  an  encouraging  fact,  now  that  these 
children  are  being  taken  almost  entirely  from  the  lower  grades, 
that  the  danger  of  losing  time  and  repeating  grades  is  well- 
nigh  eliminated.  In  most  cases  it  is  found  that  the  book  work 
can  be  done  when  it  is  printed  large  enough  for  them  to  see  it 
comfortably. 

The  children  assigned  to  these  classes  are  generally  such 
that  no  great  improvement  in  their  eye  condition  is  expected. 
They  return  to  the  eye  clinics  periodically  for  examination  and 
their  condition  is  carefully  noted.  Three  pupils  have  so 
improved  in  vision  that  they  have  been  returned  to  the  regular 
grades.  The  others  have  been  relieved  of  eye  strain  and  the 
further  deterioration  of  vision  checked. 

Speech  Improvement  Classes. 
It  would  seem  to  be  an  established  fact  that  speech  cor- 
rection is  essential  to  the  promotion  of  regular  grade  progress. 
Until  the  mind  can  act  normally  the  regular  grade  work  can 
not  be  done  satisfactorily.  Speech  difficulties  seriously  harass 
mental  functions.  The  policy  inaugurated  some  years  ago 
of  beginning  speech  correction  with  the  young  rather  than 
postponing  the  operation  was  wise  and  has  been  successful. 
Success  has  come  through  the  permanency  of  the  organization 
of  these  classes  in  specially  equipped  centers,  the  careful  selec- 
tion of  experienced  grade  teachers  having  special  qualifications 
for  speech  work,  the  abundant  supplies  of  educational  mate- 
•  rials,  and  the  fine  co-operation  of  the  teaching  force  in  general. 
The  Department  of  Medical  Inspection  merits  commendation 
for  the  help  it  has  given  through  its  physicians  and  nurses 
toward  the  attainment  of  proper  hygienic  conditions,  the 
elimination  of  deterrent  physical  defects  and  the  improvement 
of  mouth  conditions. 

During  the  term  1922-23,  ten  speech  centers  were  operated 
on  a  full-time  schedule  and  two  on  part-time,  or  a  total  of 
twelve.  These  were  directed  by  twelve  teachers,  including 
the  assistant  in  charge  and  an  assistant  in  training,  and  reached 
the  peak  of  total  registration,  membership,  attendance,  and 
actual  corrections.    The  list  of  anticipated  fall  corrections 
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and  discharges  is  large.  The  opening  of  a  new  center  in  the 
Lowell  District  is  provided  for,  thereby  offering  the  opportunity 
of  correction  to  a  larger  area,  and  also  that  of  intensive  correc- 
tion in  those  centers  previously  organized  and  equipped. 

The  total  registration  for  the  year  was  1,491  different  children, 
516  of  these  were  new  admittances.  There  were  77  different 
groups,  an  increase  of  9.  The  average  to  each  teacher  was  129 
children.  During  the  year  447  different  children  were  dis- 
charged as  permanent  and  follow-up  corrections;  201  different 
children  are  listed  as  the  anticipated  discharges  for  the  ensuing 
fall  term. 

Discharges  are  made  in  large  numbers  during  October  and 
November  of  each  year,  because  it  is  deemed  wise  to  base  them 
upon  a  thorough  examination  after  the  summer  recess.  A 
short  period  of  practice,  on  return  to  school,  furthers  the  per- 
manency of  the  good  habits  formed  and  secures  a  correct,  true 
report  of  the  children's  speech  condition. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

AUGUSTINE  L,  RAFTER, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 
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REPORT  OF  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT 
MARY  C.  MELLYN. 


Dr.  J.  E.  Burke. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Boston,  Mass.: 
My  dear  Dr.  Burke, —  In  presenting  a  report  upon  promo- 
tional and  improvement  courses  for  teachers  it  seems  well  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
during  the  veal's  in  which  promotional  examinations  have  been 
an  element  in  the  administration  of  the  schools.  This  report 
will  deal  with  the  following  topics: 

1.  Promotional  Courses. 

2.  Promotional  Examinations. 

3.  Improvement  Courses. 

4.  Suggestions  for  the  future  of  this  important  work. 

Promotional  Courses. 
In  1906  a  system  of  promotional  examinations  was  authorized 
by  the  School  Committee,  one  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  of  service,  and  another  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year. 
These  examinations  were  planned  to  make  <k  advancement  in 
salary  and  position  dependent  upon  success  in  teaching."  As 
early  as  1906  the  term  "examination"  was  regarded  as  unfor- 
tunate in  its  application  to  these  "tests  of  proficiency' '  for  the 
objective  has  always  been  efficient  teaching  through  self- 
improvement.  If  examinations  were  to  be  required  of  teachers, 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  saw  from  the  beginning  that 
some  means  must  be  established  whereby  lecture  courses  could 
be  given  to  teachers  in  order  that  they  might  be  helped  to  fulfill 
the  requirements.  In  these  early  years  the  courses  consisted  of 
ten  lectures  and  were  most  general  in  nature.  Some  teaching- 
groups  were  reached  in  these  courses,  but  to  many  others  they 
made  no  appeal  because,  just  at  this  time,,  the  University  Exten- 
sion Lecture  Courses  with  their  wealth  of  material  and  infinite 
variety  of  election,  began  here  in  Boston.  It  was  seen  from 
the  first  that  ''wide  options"  must  be  given  to  the  teachers  in 
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order  that  the  regular  work  of  the  schools  might  improve 
through  the  teachers'  participation  in  these  measures  for 
improvement. 

In  1908  the  Board  of  Superintendents  welcomed  the  petition 
of  the  teachers  that  any  course  counting  for  a  college  degree 
be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  regular  Board  of  Superintendents' 
course.  This  at  once  broadened  the  scope  of  promotional 
courses,  set  the  energy  of  the  teacher  at  work  in  fields  of  her 
own  desire,  and  opened  up  opportunities  for  working  towards 
a  college  degree  and  completing  promotional  requirements  at 
the  same  time. 

The  promotional  examination  plan  called  for  the  completion 
of  two  units  of  work  prior  to  the  first  promotional  examination 
at  the  end  of  two  years  of  service,  and  four  units  of  work  during 
the  next  four  years  subsequent  to  the  first  and  prior  to  the 
second  examination.  Lecture  courses  were  not  the  only 
stimulus  provided  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  and  the 
satisfaction  of  promotional  requirements.  To  stimulate  pro- 
fessional reading  the  Board  of  Superintendents  accepted  well- 
planned  reviews  of  educational  publications  taken  from  the 
list  of  professional  books  which  had  been  duly  authorized  by 
the  Board. 

From  time  to  time  individual  teachers  interested  in  some 
problem  in  their  class-room  work  have  made  that  the  subject 
of  original  research.  Some  have  worked  to  greater  efficiency 
under  some  individual  teacher,  and  a  thesis  containing  a  report 
of  such  study,  with  constructive  suggestions  for  its  application 
to  class  problems,  has  always  been  approved.  In  science,  in 
music,  in  drawing,  in  speech  correction  and  in  many  other 
fields  this  individual  research  and  study,  properly  accredited 
and  supervised,  has  been  accepted  as  a  promotional  unit. 

Again,  the  teachers  sought  a  wider  choice,  and  petitioned 
that  certain  courses  which  did  not  carry  college  credit  might 
be  included  in  the  list  of  lectures  accepted  for  promotional 
credit.  The  Board  of  Superintendents  ruled  that  following 
the  approval  of  such  a  course  a  thesis  to  be  presented  to  the 
Board  would,  if  approved  as  representing  a  satisfactory  unit 
of  work,  be  accepted  in  place  of  the  recognized  promotional 
course. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  evolution  of  the  promotional 
courses  that  the  initiative  for  wider  option  has  in  most  cases 
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come  from  the  teachers  themselves.  This  is  a  wholesome  situ- 
ation, making  for  a  more  democratic  administration  of  this 
problem,  and  at  the  same  time  providing  so  manjr  avenues  for 
completing  a  requirement  that  in  the  end  the  satisfaction  of 
promotional  demands  means  the  acquisition  of  a  broader, 
richer  education. 

Through  these  early  years,  as  always,  promotional  courses 
were  given  by  the  Board.  In  1912,  and  for  some  years  there- 
after, the  lecturers  of  the  University  Extension  Board  collab- 
orated with  our  Board  of  Superintendents  and  gave  courses 
which  were  largely  attended.  In  this  group  we  may  instance 
"  Courses  on  the  European  Background  of  American  Historj^," 
by  Professor  Haskins  of  Harvard  University;  "The  Economic 
Geography  of  Boston,"  by  Professor  Fisher  of  Wellesley  College; 
"Supervision,"  by  Prof.  Edward  Moore  and  Professor  Holmes; 
"Secondary  Education,"  by  Prof.  Alexander  Inglis;  and 
"Vocational  Guidance,"  by  Professor  Brewer;  thus  bringing 
the  college  and  its  opportunities  to  the  very  class-rooms  of 
our  teachers. 

This  progressive  plan  went  on  until  the  World  War  shook 
this  earth  to  its  foundations  and  called  for  willing,  capable 
hands  and  minds  to  alleviate  the  suffering  across  the  sea. 
With  the  entrance  of  our  country  into  the  conflict,  promotional 
courses  of  an  academic  nature  were  set  aside  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendents.  The  circular  of  1917-18  provided  but  four 
courses  and  urged  the  teachers  to  take  up  the  plan  of  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  whereby  all  Red  Cross  courses  were  to  be 
accepted  as  units  of  promotional  credit.  The  value  of  this 
co-operation  cannot  be  estimated,  for  hundreds  of  our  teachers 
at  once  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege  and  the  records  of 
promotional  credits  from  1915  to  1919  show  again  and  again 
Red  Cross  courses  duly  certified  and  credited  as  a  vital  part 
of  our  contribution.  The  men  and  women  teachers  returning 
from  actual  service  found  the  Board  ready  to  accept  definite 
teaching,  lecturing,  study  or  participation  in  war  or  welfare 
work  on  the  presentation  of  a  thesis  or  of  acquired  credits. 

The  close  of  the  war  brought  with  it,  in  this  phase  of  school 
administration,  as  everywhere  else,  the  need  of  reconstruction. 
A  new  organisation  was  necessary  to  bring  together  scattered 
forces,  to  co-ordinate  diffused  energies.  Since  1918  a  new 
co-ordination,  a  high  degree  of  specialization  and  a  unifying 
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principle  have,  characterized  all  promotional  courses  given  by 
the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

First —  A  definite  unit  of  fifteen  hours  each  has  been  set  for 
the  promotional  courses,  corresponding  to  the  work  of  one 
college  semester. 

Second. —  A  book  review  is  no  longer  accepted  except  by- 
special  permission  from  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

Third. —  Promotional  courses  given  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents are  now  based  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  curric- 
ulum and  aim  to  make  the  young  teacher  familiar  with  the 
course  of  study  in  her  grade. 

Fourth. —  All  academic  courses  given  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents are  of  college  grade,  having  the  same  requirements 
as  to  attendance,  work  accomplished,  etc.,  as  courses  given  in 
the  university.  All  courses  approved  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents receive  college  credit  upon  matriculation  at  the 
School  of  Education,  Boston  University. 

The  objective  of  the  promotional  course  is  now  improvement 
in  the  special  field  in  which  the  teacher  is  engaged.  The  general 
cultural  or  educational  aim  of  the  early  promotional  courses 
has  been  maintained,  but  the  highly  specialized,  definite  aim 
for  each  course  is  the  dominant  note  in  the  lectures  of  the 
present  time. 

The  Course  of  Study  is  the  basis  of  almost  all  promotional 
lecture  courses  given  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  today 
although  the  same  opportunities  for  variety  of  choice  are  still 
recognized. 

The  promotional  courses  are  designed  for  the  young  teachers; 
their  problems  are  specific  problems  of  technique.  So  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  has  selected  able  teachers,  principals 
and  directors,  each  skilled  in  his  own  field,  to  guide  these  begin- 
ners in  their  early  years. 

This  intensive  work  has  been  justified  by  the  attendance  at 
the  lecture  courses  given  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 
Teachers  are  always  eager  to  find  help  in  the  solution  of  their 
problems.  Following  is  a  table  showing  attendance  of  teachers 
at  Board  of  Superintendents'  Courses: 

1918-  19    817     1920-21    903 

1919-  20    801     1921-22    948 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  twenty  courses  given  during  the  last 
winter.    This  list  indicates  our  plan  and  scope  of  the  work: 
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A.    Open  to  all  Teachers  Taking  Promotional  Courses. 
I.    The  Fundamentals  in  the  Teaching  of  Reading.    Mary  F.  Finneran. 
Abraham  Lincoln  School. 
II.    The  Development  of  Speech :  Voice  Training  and  Rhythm.  Jennie 
M.  Henderson.    Abraham  Lincoln  School. 

B.  For  Teachers  in  the    Kindergarten-Primary    Group  and 

Special  Classes. 
I.    Freehand  and  Blackboard  Drawing.    Elizabeth  M.  P.  Bartlett. 
Abraham  Lincoln  School. 
II.    Kindergarten  Drawing  and  Its  Relation  to  Drawing  in  the  Primary 

Field.    Helen  E.  Cleaves.    Abraham  Lincoln  School. 
III.    See  A  also. 

C.  For  Teachers  in  Grades  IV,  V,  VI,  Special  Classes,  Speech 

Improvement  Classes  and  Academic  Teachers  in  Prevo- 
cational  Classes. 
I.    English  in  the  Course  of  Study.    Charlotte  Rafter.  Abraham 
Lincoln  School. 

II.    History  in  the  Course  of  Study.    Frederick  A.  Guindon.  Abraham 
Lincoln  School. 

III.  Arithmetic  in  the  Course  of  Study.    Olive  A.  Kee.  Abraham 

Lincoln  School. 

IV.  Freehand    and    Blackboard    Drawing.     Margaret    D.  Stone. 

Abraham  Lincoln  School. 
V.    A  Course  in  Design.    Laura  W.  Cook.    Abraham  Lincoln  School. 

VI.  The  Project  Method  in  Elementary  Manual  Training.    Florence  O. 

Bean.    Normal  School. 

VII.  See  A  also. 

D.    For  Teachers  in  Grades  VII,  VIII,  IX  and  Academic  Teachers 
in  Pre  vocational  Classes. 
I.    History.    Thomas  J.  Murphy.    Abraham  Lincoln  School. 
II.    A  Course  in  Design.    Laura  W.  Cook.    Abraham  Lincoln  School. 

III.  Freehand  and  Blackboard  Drawing  in  Grammar  Grades.  Margaret 

D.  Stone.    Abraham  Lincoln  School. 

IV.  See  A  also. 

E.    For  Teachers  of  Household  Arts. 
I.    Household  Management.    Annie  L.  Bennett.    Abraham  Lincoln 
School. 
II.    See  A  also. 

F.  For  Teachers  of  Manual  Training  in  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX. 
Mechanical  Drawing.    Edward  C.  Emerson.    Abraham  Lincoln  School. 

G.  For  Shop  Teachers  ln  Prevocational  and  Intermediate  Schools. 

Shop  Drawing.    Francis  L.  Bain.    Abraham  Lincoln  School. 
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H.    For  Teachers  in  Grade  IX. 
I.    Methods  in  Mathematics.    Olive  A.  Kee.    Abraham  Lincoln  School. 
II.    Methods  in  Science.    Joseph  R.  Lunt.    Patrick  A.  Collins  School. 
III.    See  A  also. 

I.    For  Teachers  of  Modern  Languages  in  Intermediate  Classes 
and  Junior  Assistants. 
Spanish.    Marie  A.  Solano.    Normal  School. 

J.    For  High  School  Teachers. 
I.    Conversational  French.    Edith  Gartland.    Normal  School. 

II.  Spanish  Literature.    Marie  A.  Solano.    Normal  School. 

K.    For  Teachers  Desiring  Knowledge  of  Subject. 

I.  Elementary   Spanish.    Marie  A.  Solano.    Normal  School. 

II.  French  II  (twenty  lessons).    Marie  A.  Solano.    Normal  School. 

III.  Elementary  Spanish.    Marie  A.  Solano.    Normal  School. 

Promotional  Examinations. 

The  promotional  examinations  or  tests  are  held  at  the  end 
of  the  second  and  sixth  years  of  service.  For  many  years 
the  candidate  was  allowed  to  write  for  one  hour  on  her  method 
of  teaching  any  subject  associated  with  her  grade  of  work. 

The  organization  of  the  lecture  courses  brought  also  a  better 
organization  of  these  tests.  The  assistant  superintendent 
in  charge  of  promotional  courses  believed  that  the  written 
paper  should  prove  to  the  Board  that  the  teacher,  was  a  student 
of  her  curriculum  and  that  she  was  correct  in  her  educational 
procedure.  Accordingly,  the  type  of  examination  was  changed. 
Today,  a  definite  question  is  set  for  each  group  of  teachers. 
Kindergarten,  teachers  of  Grades  I  to  XII,  all  special  teachers, 
all  teachers  of  special  subjects,  each  has  a  question  set  for  her 
grade  or  her  branch  of  instruction.  A  questionnaire  is  sent 
out  to  those  about  to  be  examined  and  thus  the  grade  or  major 
subject  taught  by  each  candidate  is  ascertained.  The  questions 
are  based  on  this  information,  and  on  the  day  of  the  examination 
each  group  receives  an  individual  question.  Those  who  are 
taking  the  first  promotional  examination  find  a  simple  question 
dealing  with  the  candidate's  method  of  teaching  some  subject 
of  her  grade.  The  question  of  the  second  promotional  examina- 
tion is  expected  to  reveal  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  her 
curriculum  and  her  power  to  organize  the  subject  matter  which 
she  is  teaching. 
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Following  are  some  typical  questions  taken  from  the  examina- 
tion of  May,  1923: 

Kindergarten. 

Write  on  a  group  project  which  your  children  have  initiated,  summing 
up  its  values  in  terms  of: 

1.  Habits. 

2.  Skill. 

3.  Social  values. 

4.  Knowledge. 

5.  Language. 

Special  Classes. 
Describe  forms  of  manual  training  suitable  for  special  class  pupils 
and  show  how  you  would  adapt  the  work  to  their  present  and 
future  needs. 

Grade  III. 

What  are  the  requirements  as  stated  in  the  course  of  study  for  the 
teaching  of  reading  in  your  grade?  Tell  how  you  would  accom- 
plish any  phase  of  this  requirement. 

Grade  VI. 

"Continued  practice  in  the  use  of  connectives  should  be  given  and 
systematic  instruction  on  transitipnal  signs,  relative  pronouns, 
conjunctives,  etc."  Show  how  your  teaching  conforms  with  the 
above  extract  from  the  Course  of  Study. 

Grades  VII  and  VIII.    Teachers  of  Mathematics. 
Explain  your  plan  in  detail  for  teaching  approximate  computations. 
Illustrate  your  points  with  definite  examples. 

Grades  VII  and  VIII.    Teachers  of  Geography. 
State  clearly  the  aim  of  the  Course  in  Geography  for  Grade  VIII. 
Select  one  of  the  world  powers  and  show  in  detail  how  you  attempt  to 
realize  the  aim  as  stated  by  you  in  the  first  part  of  the  question. 

Grade  VII.  Latin  School. 
Write  with  some  detail  on  the  methods  you  have  employed  in  teaching 
seventh  grade  pupils  case  constructions.  Outline  a  test,  consisting 
of  ten  or  twelve  questions,  arranged  in  the  manner  of  an  intelli- 
gence test,  which  in  your  judgment  might  serve  as  an  index  of 
your  success  in  teaching  grammatical  principles. 

Grades  IX  and  X.    Teachers  of  Spanish. 
Analyze  and  discuss  in  the  light  of  your  own  experience  the  course  of 
study  in  Spanish  as  outlined  for  the  First  and  Second  Units. 
Make  your  answer  concise  and  definite,  and  make  it  apply  to  the 
grade  in  which  you  are  doing  the  major  part  of  your  work. 
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Grades  IX  to  XII.  Teachers  of  English. 
Outline  a  course  in  English  that  you  would  recommend  for  the  grade 
(IX,  X,  XI  or  XII)  in  which  you  have  the  largest  number  of 
recitations  per  week.  Mention  main  topics  of  instruction,  ap- 
proximate portion  of  class  time  to  be  given  to  each,  suitable 
texts  for  class  use  and  outside  reading,  use  of  supervised  study 
periods,  and  results  that  should  be  attained  by  the  end  of  the 
year.    Base  your  answers  upon  your  own  experience. 

Teachers  of  Phonography  and  Typewriting. 
Discuss  fully  the  method  or  methods  you  use  to  help  pupils  who  fail 
to  receive  an  acceptable  mark  in  Phonography  I. 

Grades  IX  and  X.    Teachers  of  Mathematics,  Mechanic  Arts  High 

School. 

To  what  extent  do  you  use  the  formula  in  the  work  of  applied  mathe- 
matics? 

Select  any  formula  used  by  you  in  algebra,  geometry  or  applied 
mathematics,  and  show  how  you  teach  it  and  its  application  to 
your  students. 

Grades  VI,  VUJL    Teachers  in  Prevocational  Classes. 
State  your  method  of  covering  the  ground  indicated  by  the  course, 
while  keeping  a  close  connection  with  your  related  shop  or 
academic  room. 

Grades  VII,  VIII.    Teachers  in  Sheet  Metal  Classes. 
Describe  in  detail  your  procedure  in  inculcating  habits  of  neat,  sub- 
stantial workmanship. 

Normal  School.    Teacher  of  Secondary  Education. 
In  3'our  reading  concerning  the  development  of  the  Junior  High  School 
throughout  the  country,  what  conclusions  have  you  reached 
concerning  each  of  the  following: 

(1)  As  it  has  developed,  which  type  of  school,  elementary  or 

secondary,  has  had  the  greater  influence  in  determining 
its  objectives,  and  what  is  the  effect  of  this? 

(2)  What  is  the  present  trend  in  the  development  of  its  cur- 

ricula? 

(3)  What  should  be  the  requirements  established  for  the  ap- 

proval of  teachers  in  the  junior  high  school  of  a  large  city? 

Improvement  Courses. 
While  promotional  courses  have  been  improvement  courses 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  the  improvement  courses  have  some- 
times carried  promotional  credit  and  sometimes  have  simply 
been  used  for  what^their  name  implies. 
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Improvement  courses  were  started  in  1917  and  they  have 
been-  continued  through  the  past  six  years.  They  have  been 
associated  almost  entirely  with  subjects  of  the  intermediate 
school  curriculum  and  through  them  teachers  were  offered  an 
opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  newer  work  of  the  intermediate 
schools.  These  lectures  have  been  given  almost  entirely  by 
leaders  of  intermediate  councils  and  from  these  councils  and 
through  these  lectures  the  various  courses  of  study  in  the  inter- 
mediate schools  have  been  organized,  developed  and  inter- 
preted. 

Suggestions. 

The  study  of  the  promotional  courses  given  through  these 
years  reveals  a  growing  organization  of  the  subject  matter, 
a  better  technique  in  their  administration  and  a  wider  choice 
offered  to  teachers  who  are  taking  up  these  courses.  The 
promotional  courses  must,  however,  always  keep  in  mind  the 
improvement  of  beginners  in  the  service.  If  in  the  first  six 
years  we  can  direct  teachers  to  an  intensive  study  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  their  grades ;  if  in  our  two  promotional  examinations 
we  can  get  their  thoughtful  reaction  to  the  problems  in  their 
day's  work  we  can  leave  their  professional  future  in  their  own 
keeping.    The  start  is  everything. 

A  large  number  of  teachers  take  these  promotional  courses 
for  improvement.  Many,  who  finished  their  promotional 
requirements  long  ago,  flock  to  these  courses  to  gain  new 
methods,  new  viewpoints,  new  helps  for  their  day's  work.  To 
their  credit  be  it  said  that  our  teachers  have  never  failed  to 
spend  themselves  in  taking  any  course  which  gave  new  light 
to  their  interpretation  of  their  problems. 

The  future  must  provide  for  three  types  of  lecture  courses : 

First. —  The  established  promotional  course  whose  avowed 
purpose  is  the  interpretation  of  the  course  of  study. 

Second. —  The  regulation  college  course  carrying  promotional 
credit  in  the  Normal  School  and  the  colleges  of  Greater  Boston. 

Third. —  Inspirational  courses  carrying  no  credit  whose 
avowed  purpose  is  the  refreshment  of  the  spirit. 

The  first  two  sets  of  courses  are  already  built  upon  strong 
traditions.  There  is  need  today  for  lecture  courses  which 
should  carry  no  credit  but  should  have  as  their  purpose  the 
touching  of  latent  sources  of  power  in  the  teachers'  lives. 
There  should  be  one  course  on  "  Ideals  and  Standards  in  the 
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Teaching  Profession."  This  should  be  given  by  a  leader  who 
believes  that  teaching  is  a  profession  built  on  sound  ethical 
principles  with  definite  ideals  and  obligations. 

Finally,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  avenues  of  escape  from  the 
world's  routine  lead  out  through  music,  literature  and  art. 
For  the  culture  of  the  spirit,  there  should  be  given  each  year, 
by  the  best  in  these  professions,  a  course  which  will  open  the 
doors  into  these  life-giving  fields  to  our  entire  teaching  force. 

With  these  recommendations,  I  submit  my  report. 

Very  truly  yours, 

MARY  C.  MELLYN, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 
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REPORT  OF  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  JOHN  C. 
BRODHEAD. 


Dr.  Jeremiah  E.  Burke, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Boston,  Mass.: 
Dear  Doctor  Burke, —  In  compliance  with  your  request 
that  I  should  select  this  year,  from  among  my  various  assign- 
ments, those  concerned  with  vocational  education  and  comment 
upon  the  growth,  present  program  and  future  hopes  of  each, 
I  submit  herewith  such  a  report  with  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
of  service  to  you  and  the  public  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
city's  substantial  contribution  to  a  most  important  field  of 
education. 

The  report  is  made  under  the  several  headings  of  the  schools 
and  departments  concerned  with  vocational  education.  In 
reading  the  various  statements,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  variety  of  educational  opportunity  offered  in  Boston 
is  certainly  one  of  the  factors  in  our  high  percentage  of  second- 
ary school  enrollment:  that  opportunity  for  vocational  educa- 
tion still  lags  far  behind  the  demands  of  pupils  and  of  industry; 
that  in  all  cases,  only  those  pupils  are  advised  to  embark  upon 
vocational  work  for  whom  it  would  seem  to  open  up  the  best 
careers;  and  that  encouragement  is  given  to  all  to  ever  aspire 
to  higher  fields  of  education,  general  and  special,  and  thus  to 
increased  happiness  and  social  usefulness. 


The  Continuation  School  functions  in  various  locations. 
The  boys  receive  instruction  mainly  in  the  old  Brimmer  School 
with  its  annex  and  portables.  Most  of  the  girls  are  instructed 
in  hired  quarters  at  25  La  Grange  street  and  52  Tileston  street. 
There  are  additional  classes  for  boys  and  girls  at  the  Plant 
Shoe  Factory  and  in  Hyde  Park. 

The  following  courses  are  offered: 
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For  Boys. 


General  Academic. 


Printing. 
Electricity. 
Mechanical  Drawing. 
Woodworking. 
Sheet  Metal  Work. 


Salesmanship. 
Office  Practice, 
Typewriting, 
Bookkeeping. 


Machine  Shop  Work. 
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For  Girls. 

General  Academic.  Typewriting. 
Office  Practice.  Bookkeeping. 
Home  Making.  Millinery. 
Cooking.  Power  Machine  Operating. 

Dressmaking. 

The  school  fulfills  an  educational  need  which  is  fur- 
nished by  no  other  unit  in  the  Public  School  system.  To  it 
during  the  year  come  from  7,500  to  10,000  boys  and  girls 
from  Grades  VII  to  X  and  sometimes  from  XI.  This  number 
includes  a  group  from  the  various  Special  Classes  —  those 
fourteen  years  of  age,  who  have  completed  seven  years'  attend- 
ance in  the  regular  day  schools  and  who  have  there  progressed 
as  far  as  their  capacity  would  permit. 

All  employed  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  attend 
once  a  week,  either  from  8  to  12  o'clock  in  the  morning  or 
from  1  to  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Upon  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  100  hours  of  attendance  they  are  awarded  certificates. 

Certification  exercises  are  held  twice  a  year,  in  February  and 
in  June,  and  an  average  of  600  certificates  are  awarded  upon 
each  occasion. 

At  the  present  time  the  school  is  running  to  its  full  capacity, 
with  nearly  every  room  being  used  100  per  cent  of  the  time. 

Preparations  are  now  being  made  to  offer  the  following 
additional  courses  in  the  school  next  year: 


Division. 
(1.)    Lettering  and  sign  painting. 
(2.)    Paper  box  making. 
(3.)  Telegraphy. 
(4.)    Picture  framing. 
(5.)    Elements  of  advertising. 

Girls1  Division. 

(1.)  Embroidery. 

(2.)    Crocheting  and  knitting. 

(3.)    Bead  work. 

(4.)    Novelty  work,  including  flower  and  lamp  shade  making. 
(5.)  Basketry. 

With  a  view  of  supplying  the  needs  of  those  boys  from 
Special  Classes  now  in  the  Continuation  School,  a  general  shop 
will  be  established  with  the  following  equipment : 

6  Woodworking  benches  with  equip-  2  Foot  power  looms. 

ment  and  necessary  lumber.  2  Double  furnaces  (gas). 

2  Cobbling  outfits.  Standard  soldering  bench. 

2  Looms  for  tied  string  mats.  Sheet  metal  working  equipment. 
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One  of  the  greatest  elements  of  strength  in  the  school  is  the 
fine  relationship  which  exists  between  it  and  employers.  The 
school  places  workers  after  they  have  secured  their  first  job. 
During  the  month  of  March,  1923,  361  positions  (299  for  boys 
and  62  for  girls)  were  filled  by  the  Employment  Department. 
It  is  difficult  to  supply  the  demands  of  employers. 

To  develop  individual  instruction,  individual  lesson  sheets 
have  been  worked  out.  By  the  use  of  these  each  pupil  may 
progress  as  fast  as  he  is  able.  For  shop  work  these  sheets  are 
blueprints,  each  describing  a  certain  problem.  In  the  academic 
class  room  there  is  a  sheet  to  accompany  each  blueprint, 
containing  material  that  the  pupil  must  know  in  order  to  be 
able  to  perform  properly  the  work  in  the  shop. 

Pupils  temporarily  out  of  work  are  required  by  law  to 
attend  school  twenty  hours  per  week.  The  conditions  in  the 
out-of-work  classes  have  improved  vastly  over  those  of  last 
year.  Whereas  only  about  six  attended  at  that  time,  we  now 
have  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  in  attendance.  In  addition, 
the  number  of  boys  out  of  work  has  decreased  from  550  to 
about  175.  This  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  due  to  the  bettering 
of  business  conditions,  but  it  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the 
follow-up  work  of  the  teachers. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  the  function  of  the  State  Board  of 
Labor  and  Industries  to  inspect  factories  and  workshops  in  the 
state  and  enforce  the  child  labor  laws.  Because  of  the  limited 
number  of  agents  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
inspection  satisfactorily.  It  would  assist  greatly  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  law  if  sometime  in  the  future  Con- 
tinuation School  teachers  could  act  somewhat  in  this  capacity 
and  thus  aid  the  Board  of  Labor  and  Industries.  Ignorance 
of  the  labor  laws  on  the  part  of  employers  and  infractions 
of  these  laws,  sometimes  wilfully  and  sometimes  innocently, 
exist  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  city.  It  might  be  one  of  the 
duties  of  {he  Continuation  School,  because  of  its  extensive 
relations  with  the  majority  of  these  employers,  to  assist  in  the 
work  of  inspection  of  their  establishments  and  aid  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law. 

The  School  Committee  has  included  in  its  three-year  build- 
ing plan  an  item  of  $500,000  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
building  and  has  already  appropriated  $50,000  for  enlarging 
the  Common  street  site  and  for  drawing  plans  of  the  proposed 
structure.  It  is  hoped  that  the  appropriation  for  construction 
will  be  made  early  next  year. 
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Boston  Trade  School. 
The  Boston  Trade  School  (for  boys)  opened  in  the  fall  of 
1922  at  capacity,  including  forty  Federal  students.  These  last 
were  retained  to  complete  courses,  despite  crowded  conditions. 
No  new  Federal  students  may  be  received  in  the  future  for  lack 
of  room. 

The  school  labors  under  two  serious  handicaps  —  lack  of 
room  and  lack  of  regularly  appointed  teachers.  For  several 
years  one-third  of  the  teaching  force  has  been  on  a  temporary 
basis,  which  is  not  conducive  to  best  results. 

Courses  are  offered  in  machine  shop  work,  electricity,  sheet 
metal  work,  auto  mechanics,  woodworking  and  printing,  pupils 
spending  half  of  each  long  school  day  in  shopwork  and  half  in 
the  related  and  general  subjects  of  mathematics,  science,  citi- 
zenship, drawing,  English  and  geography.  Within  recent 
years  have  been  added,  military  drill,  athletic  activities  and 
musical  instruction. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  students  to  adopt 
the  three  and  four  year  courses  instead  of  the  two-year  courses. 
This  choice  is  not  necessarily  made  on  entrance,  but  as  the  boys 
find  themselves  and  learn  from  the  older  students  and  grad- 
uates the  advantages  of  training,  they  are  more  and  more 
inclined  to  persist  in  a  longer  course.  When  it  is  discovered 
that  boys  have  the  ability  and  the  economic  opportunity  of 
going  to  college,  that  is,  to  technological  or  other  collegiate 
institutions,  a  point  is  made  of  transferring  them  to  schools 
that  fit  for  such  institutions.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
this  procedure  has  resulted  in  the  successful  entrance  of  a 
number  of  such  boys  into  colleges  of  Massachusetts  where  they 
have  made  good  records. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  boys  who  graduate  from 
this  school  are  not  cut  off  from  entering  courses  in  higher  insti- 
tutions. Teachers  in  the  elementary  schools,  while  recognizing 
the  value  of  courses  in  this  school,  have  hesitated  about  recom- 
mending their  boys  to  enter  it  on  the  supposition  that  there 
was  no  way  (out  and  up)  for  its  graduates.  Whatever  may 
have  obtained  in  the  past  in  this  respect,  it  should  be  noted 
that  graduates  of  the  school  may  now  enter  such  institutions 
as  Wentworth  and  Lowell  Institutes  and  Northeastern  and 
Tufts  Colleges,  where  they  may  go  as  far  as  their  abilities 
permit. 

It  is  believed  that  the  policy  of  emphasizing  the  building 
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trades  courses  is  a  wise  one  in  this  community,  for  the  following 
reasons:  First,  such  trades  have  a  substantially  educational 
content  which  necessitates  school  training;  second,  the  building 
trades  are  so  technical  and  so  varied  that  the  mastering  of  any 
of  them  is  good  training  for  a  boy  who  is  to  enter  any  kind 
of  a  mechanical  career;  third,  boys  who  enter  the  building 
trades  are  contributing  to  the  good  of  the  community  as  a 
whole,  as  distinguished  from  those  who  direct  their  labors  in 
specialized  manufacturing  lines  that  concern  only  a  part  of 
the  community  and  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  a  compara- 
tively few.  All  of  these  considerations  tend  to  strengthen  the 
support  which  the  public  are  learning  to  give  more  and  more 
freely  to  the  support  of  industrial  education. 

The  site  of  the  present  school  is  adequate  for  the  erection  of 
a  second  shop  wing  contemplated  in  the  original  design,  and 
which  will  double  the  capacity  of  the  school.  The  School 
Committee  has  already  appropriated  $235,000  to  cover  the 
entire  cost  of  plans  and  construction  of  a  new  shop  wing  even 
longer  than  the  present  wing,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  contract 
for  the  construction  will  be  made  in  the  fall  of  1923. 

High  School  of  Peactical  Arts. 

The  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  (for  girls)  gives  a  general 
high  school  education,  prepares  each  student  for  the  role  of 
home  maker  and  also  prepares  each  student  for  some  specialized 
form  of  higher  education  or  for  a  career  along  the  lines  of  dress- 
making, millinery,  catering,  design  or  salesmanship. 

Since  1911,  when  the  first  class  was  graduated,  the  only  diffi- 
culty has  been  in  supplying  the  demand  for  graduates. 

In  order  to  make  the  work  as  effective  as  possible,  the  mid- 
year meeting  of  the  alumnae  association  is  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  needed  changes  in  the  courses  to  meet  business 
conditions.  The  graduates  attend  these  meetings  and  frankly 
discuss  with  the  teachers  their  own  experiences  and  point  out 
where  they  think  changes  may  be  made  that  would  give  the 
girls  better  preparation. 

The  school  keeps  in  close  touch  with  graduates  for  five  years 
through  correspondence  and  personal  visits  by  the  vocational 
assistant.  The  purpose  of  this  is  twofold.  The  girls  are  pro- 
tected from  being  exploited  and  the  school  learning  how  con- 
ditions in  the  business  world  change,  attempts  to  meet  these 
changes  by  proper  adaptation  of  the  teaching.    This  follow-up 
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work  is  not  confined  to  graduates  of  the  school  alone.  Girls 
who  are  forced  to  leave  before  completing  the  course  are,  in 
many  cases,  placed  in  employment  and  carefully  supervised 
until  they  are  firmly  established. 

During  this  year  was  formed  a  sort  of  advisory  committee 
made  of  graduates  engaged  in  various  lines  of  work,  and  at  the 
monthly  teachers'  meetings  some  girl  who  has  achieved  success 
has  addressed  the  teachers,  describing  the  work  in  which  she 
is  engaged.  This  plan  has  proved  to  be  admirable  since  it  has 
brought  home  to  the  teachers  most  forcibly  what  the  school 
has  done  to  prepare  our  pupils  for  successful  careers. 

The  building  has  been  overcrowded  during  the  past  year  and 
two  portables  have  been  erected  for  excess  numbers  coming  for 
the  year  1923-24. 

Trade  School  for  Girls. 

The  Trade  School  for  Girls  offers  intensive  training  in  cater- 
ing, novelty  work,  dressmaking,  millinery,  design,  embroidery 
and  machine  operating,  to  produce  in  a  short  period  of  time 
skilled  workers  for  well-paid  jobs.  It  is  in  fact,  if  not  in  name, 
an  " opportunity  school." 

The  major  part  of  each  long  school  day  is  spent  in  practical 
instruction  in  the  chosen  craft,  but  each  pupil  gets  some  related 
business  education  and  some  training  in  each  of  the  homemak- 
ing  lines  of  work  offered  in  the  school. 

The  school  has  always  held  to  the  belief  that  woman's  greatest 
achievement  is  the  making  of  a  real  home  and  declared  that  it 
would  never  add  to  the  curriculum  any  course  which  would  not 
help  its  girls  to  achieve  that  ideal.  It  would  be  an  enjoyable 
experience  to  visit  the  homes  of  the  married  girls  from  the 
Trade  School  who  have  not  been  obliged  "to  marry  for  a  home." 

The  service  of  the  school  in  the  past  has  had  many  unique 
features:  Open  doors  during  twelve  months  in  the  year  and 
eight  hours  a  day  for  girls  and  women  resident  in  Massachusetts; 
no  upper  age  limit;  extension  classes  from  six  to  eight  in  the 
evening  (preceded  by  the  serving  of  a  warm  supper)  for  women 
at  work  through  the  day;  certificates  of  accomplishment  for 
those  who  have  proved  their  ability  in  the  business  world;  a 
placement  bureau,  open  every  school  day  and  two  evenings  a 
week  for  seven  months  in  the  year;  classes  in  co-operation  with 
the  State  Department  of  Education  for  teachers-in-training 
throughout  the  year. 
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Continued  supervision  of  girls  placed  in  business  assures  for 
them  steady  advancement  in  their  trade  and  in  wage-earning 
ability.  Examination  of  records  of  after  school  experiences 
shows  unusual  stability  in  the  holding  of  positions,  these  findings 
being  corroborated  by  a  government  investigation.  As  Trade 
School  girls  grow  in  numbers  in  various  establishments,  they 
say,  "Our  house  is  almost  a  Trade  School  annex  and  we  have 
fine  times  together."  It  has  even  come  to  pass  that  girls 
applying  for  positions  in  some  establishments  have  been  told 
that  they  must  have  the  Trade  School  training  before  they  will 
be  taken  on. 

No  result  of  Trade  School  training  seems  more  creditable  and 
far-reaching  than  the  increasing  number  of  graduates  who 
become  teachers  in  grade  schools,  in  practical  arts  classes,  and 
in  the  school  itself.  As  it  becomes  more  difficult  for  workers 
from  the  shops  to  meet  the  advancing  academic  requirements 
for  teaching  positions,  the  school  depends  more  and  more  upon 
its  former  students. 

After  years  of  search  the  Schoolhouse  Commission  found  a 
building,  corner  of  Westland  avenue  and  the  Fenway,  admirably 
adapted  for  trade  school  purposes.  The  School  Committee 
wisely  made  the  necessary  appropriation  and  the  building 
quickly  became  the  property  of  the  city.  With  practically 
no  remodeling,  its  five  spacious  floors  provide  a  floor  for  each 
major  activity  with  the  department  of  catering  subdivided 
between  and  serving  all  floors. 

Now  that  the  enrollment  has  reached  nearly  a  thousand  a 
year  and  the  school  has  been  removed  to  such  beautiful  and 
inspiring  quarters  in  the  educational  center  of  Boston,  it  should 
maintain  its  leadership  by  developing  new  activities  and  by 
rendering  still  more  effective  service  to  girls  and  women,  either 
in  all-day  classes  or  at  such  hours  of  the  day  and  evening  as  it 
may  be  possible  for  them  to  attend. 

Household  Science  and  Arts. 
The  growing  necessity  of  training  every  girl  for  a  present  and 
future  wholesome  family  life  is  making  new  and  deeper  demands 
on  the  home  economics  work  in  our  school  department.  It  is 
only  through  such  education  that  we  can  train  the  young 
toward  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  home  making,  and  awaken  in  our  girls  the  highest  forms  of 
domestic  ideals.    Economic  and  social  changes  during  the  last 
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few  years  have  resulted  in  many  homes  being  neglected  and  we 
must  re-establish  in  the  minds  of  our  growing  girls  an  under- 
standing of  the  value  of  domestic  happiness  founded  upon  an 
intelligent  realization  of  every  duty  that  awaits  the  home- 
keeper.  If  the  heart  of  the  home  is  to  be  preserved  then  we, 
as  educators,  must  look  seriously  into  the  problem  of  equipping 
every  girl  who  passes  through  our  schools  with  an  intelligent 
grasp  of  what  makes  for  health,  happiness  and  right  living;  we 
must  train  her  to  be  mistress  of  every  situation  and  be  able  to 
adjust  herself  to  every  kind  of  home  problem. 

Realizing  the  limitation  of  the  schools,  the  domestic  science 
teachers  have  aimed  to  prevent  their  courses  from  being  defec- 
tive and  visionary  by  enlisting  the  co-operation  of  the  home. 
The  teachers  have  held  parents'  meetings  and  invited  mothers 
to  come  and  visit  the  school  kitchens.  In  order  to  bring  the 
home  and  school  into  closer  relation,  girls  in  all  grades  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  prepare  food  in  family  quantities  at  school 
and  take  it  home  to  be  served  at  the  family  meals.  This  year 
over  16,000  family  quantities  have  been  cooked  in  addition  to 
the  regular  day's  lesson,  the  girls  paying  for  the  cost  of  material 
or  bringing  the  material  that  is  required  from  home.  This 
helped  toward  a  solution  of  the  coal  shortage  during  the  winter 
months  in  many  homes  where  the  cooking  of  food  was  reduced 
to  a  minimum  on  account  of  the  lack  of  fuel. 

Cookery  Work  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 
The  seventh  grade  course  of  study  in  our  schools  includes  the 
preparation  of  all  classes  of  food  materials,  covering  fundamen- 
tal principles  and  processes  of  cookery.  The  eighth  grade 
course  of  study  enlarges  on  the  work  of  the  seventh  grade  and 
also  covers  the  study  of  food  materials  —  their  source,  produc- 
tion and  preparation  for  market.  Simple  meals  are  planned, 
cooked  and  served  and  their  cost  estimated  for  a  family  of  six 
or  eight. 

During  the  last  year  a  definite  and  concise  program  for  the 
correlation  of  domestic  science  with  health  teaching  has  been 
given  the  cookery  teachers  and  has  adapted  itself  very  well  to 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  The  program  had  for  its  main 
topics  —  the  benefits  of  good  health ;  health  habits  in  the  home ; 
the  relation  of  recreation  to  health;  food  in  relation  to  health; 
weight  in  relation  to  health;  how  the  school  lunch  box  affects 
health;  after-school  and  mid-morning  lunches  in  relation  to 
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health;  household  pests  in  relation  to  health;  health  projects 
that  are  possible  for  cookery  classes. 

The  teachers  have  shown  much  interest  and  enthusiasm  in 
developing  the  program  and  enlarging  the  ideas  of  the  major 
and  minor  topics.  Meal  planning  from  the  angle  of  increasing 
health  has  thrown  new  light  and  interest  on  this  part  of  the 
domestic  science  work. 

Health  habits  have  always  been  insisted  upon  in  our  kitchens ; 
but  exceptional  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  reasons  for 
them  during  the  last  few  years.  The  girls  have  been  given  in- 
telligent understanding  of  the  effects  of  unclean  pantries,  un- 
wholesome dish  cloths,  or  dark,  damp  cellars.  They  have 
grasped  the  fundamentals  of  the  "germ  theory "  and  the  effect 
of  sunlight  and  fresh  air  in  combating  disease.  They  have 
been  shown  that  starches  and  sugars  are  our  cheapest  form  of 
fuel  foods  and  that  these  are  the  foods  that  give  us  the  energy 
or  power  to  carry  on  our  work.  They  have  been  taught  what 
foods  are  rich  in  these  substances,  and  also  from  what  foods  the 
body  can  obtain  its  regulating  substances  and  its  building 
material.  These  chemical  facts  must  be  presented  in  a  graphic 
elementary  way  to  seventh  and  eighth  grade  girls  and  probably 
one  of  the  most  vital  means  of  teaching  practical  dietetics  has 
been  the  preparation  and  serving  of  wholesome,  simple  and 
attractive  meals  in  the  school  kitchen. 

Elementary  Sewing. 
The  sewing  work  in  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades  has 
been  much  the  same  this  year  as  other  years.  The  lessons  are 
arranged  in  logical  order.  Each  principle  of  the  various  sewing 
stitches  is  illustrated  with  some  garment.  The  teachers  of 
sewing  are  permitted  to  select  from  the  course  of  study  the  gar- 
ments most  necessary  for  the  children  of  their  districts.  They 
have  in  mind  in  this  selection  to  have  the  girl  help  with  the  home 
needs.  During  this  year  about  55,000  garments  have  been 
made  in  these  grades.  In  connection  with  this  work,  1,257 
garments  have  been  made  for  the  Red  Cross  this  year. 

Practical  Arts  Covrse  in  Cookery. 
Our  intermediate  schools  have  introduced  very  generally  a 
practical  arts  course  for  girls  which  gives  an  intensive  training 
in  subjects  connected  with  every  phase  of  home  making.  The 
aim  throughout  the  course  is  to  give  the  girls  the  vision  of  the 
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"Perfect  Home"  and  introduce  them  to  an  appreciation  of 
correct  methods  of  maintaining  it.  The  course  of  study  in- 
cludes advanced  practical  cookery  with  application  to  the 
planning  of  menus  and  diets  which  meet  the  needs  of  individuals 
and  groups.  Practice  meals  are  prepared  and  served  at  nearly 
every  cookery  lesson. 

Laundry  work  has  been  added  as  a  part  of  the  course  wherever 
facilities  permitted. 

A  course  in  mother  craft  has  been  given  to  the  girls  in  the 
practical  arts  classes  by  a  teacher  experienced  in  handling  babies. 
The  course  covered  the  care  of  the  child  in  health  and  sickness ; 
infant  feeding;  the  proper  food  for  children  from  two  to  twelve 
years;  the  correct  methods  of  bathing  infants;  the  selection  of 
infants'  clothing;  and  the  training  of  a  child  in  correct  habits 
of  sleep  and  play. 

A  first  aid  course  includes  the  making  of  a  bed  for  a  help- 
less person;  the  use  and  preparation  of  disinfectants;  what  to 
do  in  cases  of  fainting  and  sunstroke;  the  care  of  wounds,  burns 
and  cuts;  the  correct  methods  of  bandaging;  the  care  of  the 
sick  room  and  the  patient ;  and  the  preparation  of  the  invalid's 
tray. 

These  practical  arts  courses,  if  pursued  successfully  by  the 
girls,  are  expected  to  lead  them  to  make  an  intelligent  choice 
with  reference  to  more  advanced  and  general  vocational  courses. 
Direct  wage-earning  courses  are  demanded  by  the  economic 
conditions  of  some  of  the  pupils  and  our  aim  is  to  include  these 
with  the  growth  of  the  intermediate  schools.  Junior  nurses, 
lunch  room  assistants,  mothers'  helpers  and  expert  waitresses 
could  all  be  trained  in  a  thorough  practical  arts  course. 

Practical  Arts  Course  in  Sewing. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  our  desire  to  have  the  sewing 
continued  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  This  was 
impossible  as  cookery  work  came  into  these  grades.  The 
practical  arts  course  in  the  intermediate  schools  is  now  giving 
the  opportunity  for  extension  work  in  sewing.  The  girls 
selecting  this  work  have  it  for  about  three  hours  a  week. 

In  this  course  we  aim  to  give  the  girls  industrial  intelligence 
rather  than  a  trade  training.  A  vocational  home  economics 
course  must  be  based  on  home-making  problems  and  projects 
to  be  worked  out  under  as  nearly  normal  conditions  of  the 
home  as  possible.    The  course  comprises  a  study  of  textile 
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fibers  with  relation  to  growth  and  processes  of  manufacture 
into  cloth;  of  the  adulteration  of  fabrics,  of  the  uses  of  different 
garments  and  dresses  for  adults  and  children,  of  the  hygiene 
of  clothing,  and  the  care  and  repair  of  all  garments.  The 
study  of  commercial  patterns,  the  study  of  artistic  lines  for 
dresses,  embroidery {  applied  art  and  color  combinations  comes 
largely  into  this  work.  The  course  aims  to  meet  three  needs  — 
home  use,  preparation  for  advanced  study  and  a  stepping-stone 
toward  earning  a  living. 

Girls  in  these  classes  are  encouraged  to  perform  definite 
tasks  at  home.  Some  take  care  of  the  family  mending,  some 
others  make  the  undergarments  and  rompers  for  their  little 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  still  others  work  in  dressmaking  shops 
after  school  and  on  Saturdays. 

Practical  Arts  Course  in  Millinery. 
In  four  of  the  intermediate  schools  millinery  lessons  have 
been  given  to  the  practical  arts  sections  of  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grades.  The  course  in  the  eighth  grade  consists  of  work  on 
the  miniature  model  of  a  hat.  Besides  the  usual  steps  in 
millinery,  the  girls  have  also  been  taught  to  make  the  frames 
and  trim  these  small  hats.  In  the  ninth  grade,  the  course 
consists  of  work  on  the  large  model  hat.  When  they  have 
mastered  the  different  processes  the  girls  make  and  trim  hats 
for  themselves  as  well  as  for  their  mothers  and  sisters.  Many 
of  the  hats  are  made  from  new  materials,  but  a  goodly  number 
are  made  from  old  materials  which  are  renovated  and  made 
over  on  new  frames.  Pupils  frequently  trim  hats  for  their 
friends  and  in  many  cases  are  paid  for  the  work. 

Domestic  Science  in  Senior  High  Schools. 

The  high  school  course  of  study  offers  a  broad  field  for  food 
preparation,  since  most  of  the  food  prepared  in  the  laboratory 
is  sold  either  at  the  lunch  counters  or  as  " special  lunches" 
served  to  pupils  and  teachers.  This  handling  of  large  quantities 
enables  the  girls  to  get  a  range  of  experiences  not  only 
in  mechanical  skill  but  in  practical  dietetics  and  household 
accounts.  The  cost  of  each  recipe  and  its  calorific  value  is 
recorded  so  that  it  becomes  a  simple  matter  for  a  girl  to  com- 
pute accurately  and  economically  a  well-balanced  menu. 

The  spending  of  the  family  income  is  another  topic  covered 
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in  our  high  school  course,  since  women  do  the  bulk  of  the  retail 
buying  for  consumption  and  thus  give  decisive  direction  to  the 
economic  organization  of  society. 

The  high  school  course  in  household  sanitation  and  decora- 
tion includes  the  location,  planning  and  structure  of  the  house; 
drainage;  plumbing;  heating;  ventilating;  lighting;  disposal 
of  waste;  water  supply;  cleaning  of  the  house;  care  of  metals; 
care  of  soft  and  hard  wood  floors;  systematizing  of  labor; 
domestic  service;  labor  saving  devices;  care  of  food;  selection 
of  wall  coverings;  furniture;  rugs;  draperies;  ornaments; 
pictures;  linens;  silver  and  dishes. 

Such  timely  topics  as  "  Paying  Rent  versus  Ownership," 
"How  I  Can  Buy  a  House  and  Carry  a  Mortgage,"  "What  the 
Banks  do  to  Aid  Home  Makers,"  "How  I  Can  Reduce  My 
Light  Bill,"  "How  the  Housewife  Aids  in  Americanization" 
are  suggestive  fields  of  thought  which  are  introduced  to  the 
girls  to  stimulate  their  thinking  along  purposeful  channels 
and  to  cultivate  in  them  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility. 

Domestic  Art  in  Senior  High  Schools. 

Only  three  Boston  high  schools  outside  of  the  High  School 
of  Practical  Arts  are  offering  such  a  course.  Every  girl  in  every 
high  school  should  be  permitted  to  take  this  work.  The  girls 
in  the  college  and  commercial  sections,  as  well  as  the  girls 
who  elect  this  subject,  should  know  how  to  make  their  own 
clothes  and  keep  a  well-ordered  home,  as  they  are  to  be  the 
home  makers  of  the  next  generation. 

Home  economics  education  may  be  defined  as  that  form  of 
vocational  education  which  has  for  its  main  purpose  the  train- 
ing of  girls  for  useful  employment  in  all  branches  of  home 
management.  The  aim  of  this  work  in  the  high  school  is  to 
give  the  student  greater  independence  in  the  designing  and 
planning  of  clothing;  a  better  understanding  of  tile  economics 
of  dress  and  the  selection  of  suitable  materials,  a  keener  apprecia- 
tion of  good  line  and  color  combinations,  as  well  as  a  greater 
skill  in  technique.  To  this  end  she  is  taught  to  design  and 
draft  her  own  patterns. 

Art  Needle  Work. 
The  art  needle  work  in  this  course  means  the  development 
of  the  work  in  design  and  color  taken  up  in  the  art  department, 
and  consists  largely  of  handwork  on  underwear  and  dresses, 
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study  of  designs  as  found  in  lace,  textiles  and  embroidery  and 
some  study  of  the  history  of  costume,  including  comparisons 
with  the  present  fashions.  Occasionally  the  girls  in  these 
classes  are  taken  on  shopping  expeditions  so  that  they  may 
keep  in  touch  with  the  up-to-date  styles  in  gowns  and  hats 
and  know  their  prices.  They  also  make  visits  to  the  Art 
Museum  while  studying  the  history  of  costume,  ornamentation, 
color  combinations  and  design  work. 

Millinery  in  Senior  High  Schools. 

The  high  school  millinery  work  is  advanced  work  compared 
to  that  taken  up  in  the  intermediate  classes.  The  course  in- 
cludes visits  to  fashion  shows  and  window  displays.  Each  girl 
is  required  to  reproduce  a  miniature  model  of  a  hat  copied  from 
a  millinery  display  or  magazine.  The  girls  have  averaged 
from  six  to  ten  of  these  models,  no  two  of  which  are  alike.  In 
this  way  nearly  every  principle  of  construction  is  introduced. 

The  girls  make  hats  suitable  for  every  season.  They  are 
taught  how  to  select,  cut,  fit,  dye,  renovate  and  apply  ma- 
terials; also  the  artistic  combinations  of  colors,  and  color 
schemes  suitable  for  individual  types.  The  cost  of  hats  is 
taken  up  for  class  discussion  so  that  the  pupil  may  appreciate 
the  difference  between  cost  of  production  and  the  selling  price. 
About  10  per  cent  of  the  girls  who  take  this  course  enter  the 
millinery  trade.  Only  girls  who  have  shown  marked  ability 
in  the  work  are  advised  to  do  so. 

Prevocational  Work  for  Girls. 
Prevocational  education  as  its  name  implies  is  that  which 
immediately  precedes  vocational  education.    It  has  several 
aims.    One  of  them  is  the  wise  choice  of  a  life  career.    This  aim 
is  carried  out 

1 .  Through  giving  to  the  girls :  Real  experiences  in  cooking 
(including  household  management,  order  work  and  some 
cafeteria  work),  sewing  (including  dressmaking,  the  making  of 
children's  clothing;  renovating  and  making-over,  and  power 
machine  operating),  millinery  and  printing,  mother  craft,  first 
aid,  home  nursing  and  rug  making. 

2.  By  the  correlation  of  the  academic  subjects  with  these 
activities. 

3.  By  obtaining  definite  information  about  these  activities  as 
carried  on  in  the  high  schools  and  in  the  world. 
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The  correlation  of  these  activities  with  the  academic  subjects 
shows  to  the  girls  the  importance  of  both  and  their  interde- 
pendence —  one  upon  the  other.  They  are  enabled  to  see  for 
themselves  the  advantage  that  the  educated  worker  has  over 
the  uneducated. 

Next  year  it  is  hoped  to  extend  the  millinery  and  printing 
courses.  It  is  aimed  to  give  the  girls  a  bookbinding  course,  as 
many  of  the  girls  can  earn  a  good  living  if  they  have  a  knowledge 
of  this  work.  Also  in  connection  with  the  cookery,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  offer  a  short  intensive  course  on  waitress  and  cafeteria 
work.  If  girls  have  a  knowledge  of  these  branches  they  can 
go  out  as  "accommodators."  Such  sen-ice  pays  well.  Many 
of  the  best  families  now  hire  these  "accommodators"  instead 
of  maids  since  apartments  are  now  used  for  homes  in  place  of 
large  houses. 

In  all  these  classes  next  year  it  is  hoped  to  put  stress  on  bulb- 
raising.  Such  work  is  healthful  and  a  girl  could  earn  a  very 
good  living  by  carrying  on  such  work. 

Manual  Arts. 
This  department  involves  a  large  number  of  important  ac- 
tivities.   It  is  practically  a  dual  department,  one  field  being 
that  of  the  fine  arts  and  the  other  that  of  the  mechanic  arts, 
including  manual  training  and  gardening. 

Fixe  Arts. 

During  the  past  year  the  Boston  course  has  been  exhibited 
in  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  in  the  Melrose  High 
<  School,  and  at  the  Eastern  Arts  Association  Convention  in 
Providence.  The  exhibit  has  been  sent  to  London  for  the 
summer,  and  next  fall  it  will  be  loaned  to  the  Detroit  public 
schools.  In  addition,  a  smaller  exhibit  has  been  sent  through 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  Society  to  Latvia,  in  Northern  Europe. 
It  is  proposed  to  make  this  an  exchange  exhibit  traveling  in  the 
remoter  countries  of  Europe. 

Elementary  Schools. 

Reviewing  the  results  of  the  year,  the  subjects  of  design  and 
color  show  remarkable  progress.  Improvement  is  noticeable 
in  the  work  in  representation,  but  it  is  intended  to  stress  this 
subject  a  little  more  to  bring  it  up  to  the  high  standard  reached 
in  the  work  in  design. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  the  course 
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of  study  has  been  revised,  introducing  into  it  a  somewhat 
different  terminology  with  the  idea  of  improving  the  English 
and  making  it  more  easily  understood  by  the  grade  teacher. 
It  is  proposed  to  introduce  some  formal  picture  study  in  each 
grade,  illustrated  by  half-tone  reproductions  of  masterpieces  in 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  It  is  planned  to  have  the  half  tones 
in  the  hands  of  the  children  rather  than  incorporated  in  the 
Syllabus. 

Intermediate  Grades. 

The  course  in  art  appreciation  in  the  intermediate  grades  is 
upon  an  elective  basis.  Approximately  50  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  are  electing  it.  In  a  few  districts  all  the  ninth  grades  are 
electing  it.  The  teachers  who  administer  this  work  are  becom- 
ing each  year  more  efficient. 

It  is  planned  to  increase  the  amount  of  illustrative  material 
which  is  so  essential  to  such  a  course.  An  attempt  will  be  made 
to  secure  some  good  photographs  or  examples  of  historical 
ornament,  possibly  involving  purchases  abroad. 

High  Schools. 

The  work  of  the  high  schools  is,  as  always,  of  fine  character, 
being  under  the  charge  of  highly  trained  teachers.  Xo  changes 
in  the  courses  of  study  have  been  made  recently. 

It  was  desired  to  give  the  high  school  teachers  an  opportunity 
of  observing  how  the  new  course  in  the  grades  worked  out 
before  requesting  any  changes  in  the  high  school  courses.  Now 
that  the  experimental  stage,  in  the  grades,  has  been  passed  it 
is  planned  to  have  the  new  features  of  the  elementary  course 
extended  into  the  high  school.  A  meeting  of  high  school  draw- 
ing teachers  was  held  during  the  past  year  in  conjunction  with 
the  exhibit  of  elementary  school  work,  and  the  policy  outlined. 
The  teachers  showed  themselves  to  be  sympathetic  and  desirous 
of  co-operating.  The  council  is  already  at  work  on  a  revised 
course  of  study  for  high  schools. 

Vocational  Art  Class. 
The  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  Vocational  Art  Class,  con- 
ducted jointly  by  the  School  Committee  and  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  showed  a  remarkable  improvement  in  many  respects 
over  the  work  of  last  year,  particularly  in  the  department  of 
design.  A  recent  report  from  the  museum  shows  that  the  high 
school  pupils  are  taking  substantial  honors  in  the  field  of  art. 
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Mechanic  Arts. 
The  program  of  the  department  covers  the  entire  calendar 
year. 

Elementary  Schools. 
The  elementary  school  activities  begin  with  cardboard 
construction,  bookbinding  and  modeling  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  grades.  While  a  formal  progressive  course  is  outlined  it  is 
greatly  enriched  by  project  work  both  in  and  out  of  school, 
which  tends  to  develop  individual  initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils.  The  little  fellows  in  these  grades  bring  in  some  truly 
remarkable  pieces  of  work  which  they  do  at  home,  work  which 
shows  ingenuity  and  imagination.  Shopwork  begins  with  the 
sixth  year  in  the  elementary  schools  and  is  carried  on  through 
the  eighth  grade.  In  all  the  elementary  school  shops  the 
medium  is  woodworking  with  some  cement  work  and  a  little 
printing. 

Indications  are  that  in  the  near  future  it  will  not  be  advisable 
to  send  pupils  to  a  special  school  shop  until  they  reach  the 
seventh  grade.  This  is  going  to  necessitate  for  the  sixth  grade 
some  form  of  desk  manual  training  which  can  be  conducted  in 
the  class  room  in  the  same  way  as  the  bookbinding,  cardboard 
work  and  modeling  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  are  now.  A 
committee  is  working  on  possibilities  along  these  lines.  There 
are  several  different  activities  which  can  be  used  either  by  them- 
selves or  in  combination.  It  is  hoped  that  as  this  type  of  work 
develops  it  will  be  possible  to  furnish  special  teachers  for  these 
classes,  as  we  now  furnish  modeling  teachers.  It  is  probable 
that  as  the  differentiated  intermediate  shops  increase,  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  women  teachers  will  be  released  to  carry  on 
this  elementary  work.  It  is  even  conceivable  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  train  women  teachers  of  manual  training  for  this 
purpose,  as  ivomen  are  more  successful  teachers  of  elementary 
handwork  than  men  can  possibly  be. 

Intermediate  Grades. 
In  intermediate  schools  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
there  are  differentiated  shops,  seven  basic  activities  being 
represented.  Shop  subjects  now  include  woodworking,  elect  ric- 
ity,  printing,  sheet  metal  work,  machine  shop  practice,  book- 
binding and  painting.    It  is  desired  to  increase  the  number  of 
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shop  activities  by  such  others  as  are  of  interest  in  specific 
localities.  For  instance,  it  is  proposed  to  put  in  a  class  of 
tailoring  in  Roxbury,  and  a  class  of  shoemaking  in  East  Boston. 
So  far  as  possible  the  programs  are  planned  for  one  year  only, 
the  boys  rotating  through  the  shops  so  that  in  no  case  will 
they  receive  less  than  one-half  or  more  than  one  year  in  any 
one  activity.  In  the  intermediate  mechanic  arts  course  this 
work  may  be  extended  into  the  ninth  year  with  a  full  year's 
intensive  work  in  one  trade  activity. 

The  changing  over  from  the  elementary  to  the  intermediate 
school  plan  is  gradually  decreasing  the  number  of  element  a  ry 
manual  training  classes,  and  increasing  the  number  of  differenti- 
ated shops  for  the  tryouts  in  different  trades.  The  differenti- 
ated shop  with  an  equipment  somewhat  better  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  manual  training  room  but  less  comprehensive 
and  costly  than  that  of  a  high  school,  is  meeting  the  present 
requirements  of  principals,  pupils  and  parents.  It  is  difficult 
for  the  department  to  secure  equipments  fast  enough  to  supply 
the  demand.  More  and  more  pupils  are  selecting  the  mechanic 
arts  course.  The  department  is  looking  to  the  time  when  there 
will  be  at  least  three  and  preferably  four  shops  in  every  inter- 
mediate school  occupied  every  school  hour.  These  shops  will 
be  filled  with  both  mechanic  arts  and  prevocational  classes 
alternating  between  the  shops  to  secure  the  stimulus  of  different 
shop  activities. 

Pre  coca  tional  Cente  rs . 
The  work  of  the  prevocational  classes  covers  practically  the 
same  ground  as  that  of  the  intermediate  school  with  the  excep- 
tion that  opportunities  are  given  for  close  correlation  between 
the  shop  and  academic  subjects.  This  provides  a  decided  edu- 
cational stimulus.  In  the  prevocational  centers  we  have  a  list 
of  eight  instead  of  seven  subjects. 

High  Schools. 

A  pupil  is  eligible  to  pass  from  the  mechanic  arts  course  or 
the  prevocational  course  to  a  co-operative  high  school,  electing 
either  woodworking,  metal  work,  electrical  work,  automobile 
repair  work  or  agriculture.  These  courses  arc  as  distinctively 
vocational  as  the  previous  courses  have  been  prevocational  in 
nature. 
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The  growth  of  the  co-operative  high  school  work  during  the 
past  few  years  has  been  marvelous,  in  fact  it  has  more  than 
kept  pace  with  the  number  of  pupils  that  could  be  absorbed  in 
industry  during  the  period  of  unemployment  through  which 
we  have  been  passing.  It  has  been  necessary,  therefore,  to 
employ  additional  teachers  for  shopwork  in  the  schools.  The 
conditions  for  employment  are  very  much  improved,  and  at 
the  present  time  the  majority  of  the  boys  who  should  be  placed 
in  industry  every  other  week  are  so  placed. 

The  East  Boston  High  School  has  this  year  for  the  first  time 
been  adequately  equipped  with  the  necessary  machine  shop  for 
its  work. 

The  Brighton  High  School  co-operative  course  in  woodwork- 
ing did  not  prove  attractive  to  the  youth  of  the  school.  Three 
years  ago  an  auto  mechanics  course  was  substituted  and  this 
has  been  popular  and  flourishing  from  the  start. 

The  demand  for  co-operative  high  schools  is  increasing.  It 
is  desired  to  add  at  least  one  more  as  soon  as  possible,  probably 
in  printing.  Another  phase  of  vocational  work  which  must  be 
soon  developed  is  that  of  the  building  trades.  We  expect  the 
next  few  years  will  show  great  developments  along  this  line, 
and  the  department  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  demand. 
Co-operation  with  industry  is  excellent  and  the  future  for  this 
work  seems  to  be  very  bright. 

Training  School  for  Teachers. 
With  the  discontinuance  of  the  Sloyd  Training  School  the 
department  was  faced  with  the  serious  problem  of  securing 
sufficient  substitute  and  temporary  teachers  to  carry  on  its 
work  without  interruption.  In  a  corps  of  125  to  130  teachers 
there  are  frequently  calls  for  such  helpers,  and  the  demand  for 
adequately  trained  teachers  is  likely  to  exceed  the  supply.  For 
this  reason  the  Sloyd  Training  School  was  temporarily  taken 
over  by  the  School  Committee  under  the  title  of  "Training 
School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts."  Ever  since  it  was  so 
absorbed  it  has  been  flourishing;  the  classes  are  full  and  a 
waiting  list  has  had  to  be  established.  The  course  of  study  has 
been  enriched,  and  is  now  accepted  year  for  year  as  to  credits 
both  by  Boston  and  Columbia  Universities.  The  continuance 
of  this  school  is  still  uncertain,  but  this  department  stands  sorely 
in  need  of  such  continuance,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  arrange- 
ment will  be  made  whereby  the  school  will  be  permanently  either 
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taken  over  as  a  part  of  the  Boston  School  System,  or  combined 
with  some  other  institution  in  such  a  way  that  Boston  may 
continue  to  benefit  through  it.  Without  a  school  of  this  kind 
from  which  to  draw,  many  classes  would  have  to  be  discon- 
tinued every  year  through  lack  of  competent  substitutes. 
There  is  also  a  steady  demand  for  permanent  teachers  of 
shopwork,  and  it  is  believed  that  graduates  of  this  school 
fill  our  requirements  better  than  those  from  any  other 
source. 

It  is  felt  that  a  closer  correlation  between  the  school  and 
,  academic  work  of  the  mechanic  arts  classes  would  be  educa- 
tionally highly  profitable.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
close  association  of  shop  and  academic  work  is  of  a  tremendous 
educational  stimulus  to  the  children  in  the  pre  vocational  classes. 
That  being  the  case  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  be 
equally  stimulating  to  boys  in  other  classes. 

Summer  Time  Activities. 
Two  years  ago  there  were  established  two  recreational  handi- 
craft centers,  one  in  Dorchester  and  the  other  in  Hyde  Park. 
They  have  now  been  in  operation  two  seasons.  It  is  the  plan 
to  have  two  teachers  in  each  center,  furnishing  a  variety  of 
tools  and  materials  with  which  children  may  enjoy  working. 
No  individual  record  is  kept  although  the  teachers  keep  a  daily 
attendance  record  of  the  class  as  a  whole.  The  children  come 
to  the  center,  take  up  such  work  as  they  please,  and  stay  as 
long  as  they  please.  The  only  requirement  is  that  work  begun 
must  be  completed  and  that  attendance  must  be  fairly  regular 
until  this  is  accomplished.  These  centers  have  met  with  rather 
remarkable  success.  Attendance  is  good;  much  work  is  com- 
pleted; the  children  are  interested  and  sometimes  even  the 
parents  come. 

The  School  Committee  is  wise  in  extending  these  centers  to 
South  Boston  and  the  West  End. 

Gardening. 

The  emphasis  in  gardening  work  is  now  upon  the  educational 
aspect,  rather  than  upon  the  food  production  feature  which  was 
so  strongly  stressed  during  the  World  War  period.  Correla- 
tion with  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  particularly  elemen- 
tary science  and  geography,  has  made  the  work  more  interest- 
ing and  vital.    The  culture  of  flowers  and  flowering  bulbs, 
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both  in  school  and  in  the  homes,  has  provided  excellent  ma- 
terial for  the  drawing  classes  and  has  also  furnished  a  valuable 
means  of  correlation. 

Especially  noteworthy  is  the  beneficial  effect  of  elementary 
and  intermediate  school  garden  work  upon  the  enrollment  in 
the  Jamaica  Plain  High  School  Agricultural  Course.  A  majority 
of  the  present  students  in  this  course  owe  their  interest  in 
agriculture  to  their  earlier  efforts  in  school  gardening. 

A  rather  ambitious  plan  of  community  improvement  as  one 
of  the  objectives  in  gardening  work  has  been  embarked  upon. 
The  children  have  been  interested  in  a  general  clean-up  cam- 
paign by  means  of  illustrated  lectures  on  the  possibilities  of 
small-space  home  gardening.  Follow-up  work  is  carried  on 
through  the  home  visits  of  the  gardening  teachers. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  time  will  come  when  school  garden- 
ing will  make  itself  manifest  through  beautiful  school  grounds 
containing  model  plantings  of  flowers  and  shrubbery,  which 
will  in  turn  be  reflected  in  a  neighborhood  pride,  and  result  in 
attractive  lawns,  gardens,  and  home  grounds  in  all  our  districts. 

Salesmanship. 

The  teaching  of  salesmanship  in  the  high  schools  is  of  three 
kinds:  Instruction  in  regular  school  periods  with  a  minimum  of 
fifteen  days  of  actual  store  service  in  an  approved  store;  in- 
struction under  the  co-operative  plan,  students  alternating 
during  the  senior  (or  junior  and  senior)  years  between  school  and 
store,  week  by  week;  and  short  unit  classes  for  store  employees, 
permitted  by  their  employers  to  return  to  school  for  definite 
weekly  instruction.  Girls  and  boys  are  assigned  for  employ- 
ment to  the  personnel  managers  of  the  stores  through  the  office 
of  the  Commercial  Co-ordinator.  To  the  salesmanship  teacher 
is  left  the  selection  for  the  work  required,  keeping  in  mind  the 
pupil's  experience  and  the  training. 

During  the  year  1922-23  the  stores  afforded  pupils  in  sales- 
manship an  extended  opportunity  for  practice.  The  pupils 
were  paid  at  the  rate  of  from  $2  to  $3.50  a  day.  During  the 
Christmas  rush  1,022  salesmanship  pupils  earned  a  total  of 
$36,302.24,  besides  securing  that  valuable  practical  training 
which  the  course  requires.  Salesmanship  offers  pupils  an 
opportunity  to  come  in  contact  with  actual  business  while 
under  school  stimulation  and  guidance.  The  pupil  is  consid- 
ered at  all  times  as  under  school  discipline  and  the  employer's 
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report  on  the  work  done  in  the  store  has  great  weight  in  deter- 
mining the  pupil's  mark.  The  teaching  of  salesmanship  has 
been  extended  to  include  over  1,200  pupils,  requiring  the 
the  services  of  twelve  teachers  full  time. 

The  part-time,  week-in  and  week-out  retail  selling  course 
was  started  two  years  ago  at  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts 
in  conjunction  with  the  Retail  Trade  Board  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  It  has  increased  to  eighty-two  pupils,  and  during 
the  two  years  of  its  existence  there  has  not  been  one  day  of 
unemployment. 

The  work  in  salesmanship  has  been  administered  for  the  past 
two  years  by  a  junior  master  on  assignment  from  the  High 
School  of  Commerce.  The  School  Committee  has  now  created 
the  rank  of  Commercial  Co-ordinator,  and  has  made  a  perma- 
nent appointment  to  the  position. 

Evening  Schools. 
Vocational  Classes. 

In  the  evening  elementary  schools,  classes  in  cookery,  dress- 
making, embroidery,  home  nursing  and  millinery  are  operated 
as  vocational  classes  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  74  of  the 
General  Laws  (formerfy  chapter  106  of  the  Acts  of  1912). 
These  classes,  which  are  called  "home-making  classes,"  are 
open  to  women  and  girls  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  are  con- 
ducted in  what  are  known  as  short  unit  courses.  The  theory 
of  the  short  unit  course  is  that  the  group  as  a  whole  shall  first 
receive  the  necessary  class  instruction  and  that  each  pupil  shall 
be  engaged  in  the  same  type  of  work  at  the  same  time. 

Teachers  are  carefully  selected  on  the  basis  of  trade  experience 
and  teaching  ability  and  are  expected  to  complete  both  a  pre- 
liminary training  course  and  the  required  improvement  courses. 
There  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion and  in  the  efficiency  of  the  courses  offered.  There  has 
likewise  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  equipment  for  these 
classes,  including  proper  lighting  facilities,  electric  irons,  suit- 
able tables  and  comfortable  chairs,  and  the  Schoolhouse  Com- 
mission has  shown  a  genuinely  co-operative  attitude  in  trying 
to  furnish  for  these  classes  an  equipment  second  to  none  in 
the  state. 

The  growth  of  these  classes  in  recent  years  has  been  from  821 
in  1918-19  to  2,668  in  1922-23. 
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In  the  belief  that  many  women,  who  because  of  household 
duties  could  not  attend  evening  school,  would  profit  by  day- 
time instruction  in  practical  arts  subjects,  and  in  response  to  a 
petition  therefor,  the  School  Committee  in  February,  1920, 
authorized  the  establishment  of  day  practical  arts  classes. 
These  day  classes  have  grown  in  number  from  one  class  in  1920 
to  twenty  classes  this  year,  and  the  enrollment  has  increased 
from  21  in  1920  to  550  this  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  C.  BRODHEAD, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 
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REPORT  OF  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT 
ARTHUR  L.  GOULD. 


\ 

Dr.  Jeremiah  E.  Burke, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Boston,  Mass.: 
My  dear  Doctor  Burke, —  In  accordance  with  your 
request  I  respectfully  submit  a  report  on  the  following  assign- 
ments : 

1.  Plans  of  rating  in  use  in  the  Boston  schools. 

2.  Further  unification  in  secondary  grades. 

1.       Methods  and  Systems  of  Rating. 
In  all  rating  plans  for  the  promotion  of  teachers  within  the 
service  who  have  obtained  the  proper  qualifying  certificates  by 
examination,  the  Board  of  Superintendents  has  secured  the 
data  for  evaluation  of  the  candidate  under  the  following  items : 
I.    Educational  Preparation. 
II.    Administrative  and  Executive  Experience. 
III.    Professional  Interest  and  Growth. 
IV.   Personal  Characteristics  and  Teaching  Ability. 

In  General. 

The  relative  point  value  of  the  major  items  depends  upon 
the  kind  of  position  for  which  applicants  are  rated,  but  in  every 
rating  system  in  operation  in  our  schools  the  largest  point 
value  is  assigned  to  teaching.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  as  it 
should  be,  for  whether  we  establish  rated  lists  for  the  prin- 
cipalship,  for  head  of  department,  for  master's  assistant,  or 
for  the  first  assistant  kindergarten,  our  primary  purpose  is 
to  make  certain  that  we  secure  as  leaders  those  who  know  what 
constitutes  good  teaching  and  who  themselves  know  how  to 
teach.  This  must  continue  to  be,  just  as  long  as  teaching 
children  remains  the  fundamental  work  of  the  schools. 

The  evaluation  of  the  other  items  depends  in  large  measure 
upon  the  kind  of  responsibility  which  those  seeking  promotion 
must  eventually  assume. 
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Executive  Experience. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  candidate  for  the  principalship  of  one 
of  our  elementary  schools  must  give  indisputable  evidence 
of  executive  and  administrative  ability  of  a  high  order,  for 
the  efficient  functioning  of  the  school  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  ability  of  the  principal  to  organize  it  in  all  its  depart- 
ments in  such  manner  as  to  secure  the  highest  type  of  product 
with  the  least  possible  waste. 

It  is  likewise  important  that  the  prospective  principal  shall 
offer  evidence  of  successful  experience  in  the  special  field  of 
school  administration,  for  the  major  problems  which  he  will 
be  called  upon  to  solve  must  be  viewed  from  the  broad  out- 
look of  the  school  as  a  whole  together  with  its  relation  to  the 
entire  school  system.  To  secure  this  kind  of  experience  appoint- 
ments are  made  to  principalship  of  summer  schools  and  even- 
ing schools  from  rated  lists  in  order  of  rank. 

Of  a  somewhat  different  nature  is  the  executive  experience 
which  we  should  demand  from  the  candidate  for  a  subordinate 
position  within  a  school.  While  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize 
any  experience  which  he  may  have  had  as  the  responsible 
executive  of  a  school  or  school  system  prior  to  entrance  as  a 
teacher  into  the  city  service,  nevertheless,  we  cannot  give  it 
the  credit  or  recognition  of  executive  experience  acquired 
within  the  service  where  evidence  as  to  quality,  amount,  and 
kind  is  direct  and  positive,  and,  therefore,  more  competent 
and  convincing  than  that  supplied  by  letters  and  testimonials 
from  outside  school  officials. 

Again  the  executive  experience  required  for  effective  work 
within  a  given  school  may  be  limited  to  a  comparatively  narrow 
field.  Here  the  type  of  experience  needed  is  the  ability  to 
organize  and  plan  work  within  a  grade  or  department  ;  the 
skill  to  demonstrate  and  put  into  effective  operation  a  method 
of  teaching;  the  initiative  to  investigate  and  experiment  with 
new  materials  of  instruction;  the  leadership  to  inspire  a 
relatively  small  group  with  the  desire  for  professional  improve- 
ment within  a  special  field. 

It  is  evident  without  further  explanation  that  the  items 
which  we  should  evaluate  and  credit  for  executive  experience 
in  any  rating  plan  must  be  determined  by  special  objectives, 
proved  worth  while  and  desirable  through  careful  study  and 
investigation  by  expert  teachers  and  administrators.  In  the 
various  rating  plans  for  promotion,  effective  in  our  schools  at 
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the  present  time,  there  is  and  should  be  no  uniform  list  of  items 
for  evaluating  executive  experience.  Each  rating  plan  aims 
to  assign  credit  on  a  qualitative  basis  in  accordance  with  the 
special  requirements  of  the  particular  position  and  to  afford 
reasonable  opportunity  within  the  school  system  for  deserving 
candidates  to  meet  these  special  requirements. 

Educational  Preparation. 

Within  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  country-wide 
tendency  to  raise  educational  requirements  for  all  teaching 
positions.  The  reorganized  curricula  for  the  Normal  School 
require  four  years'  preparation  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Education,  which  its  graduates  must  earn  in  order  to  become 
eligible  for  appointment  as  teachers  in  the  intermediate  school, 
comprising  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX.  A  few  years  ago  the 
requirement  of  a  collegiate  degree  was  made  compulsory  for 
those  seeking  the  position  of  elementary  school  principal.  Like- 
wise, all  prospective  teachers  in  high  and  intermediate  schools 
who  seek  to  enter  the  service  as  junior  assistants  through  a  co- 
operative agreement  by  the  School  Committee  and  Boston 
College,  Boston  University,  and  Harvard  University,  must 
offer  in  addition  to  a  standard  collegiate  degree  the  advanced 
degree  of  Master  of  Education. 

These  requirements  were  not  made  retroactive  and  many 
teachers  already  in  the  service  qualified  for  advanced  certifi- 
cates through  examination.  Particularly  was  this  true  of  can- 
didates for  the  position  of  elementary  school  principal,  many 
of  whom  were  graduates  of  non-degree  granting  normal  schools. 

Thus  in  establishing  rating  lists  for  the  position  of  elementary 
principal  we  have  several  applicants  with  widely  differing 
standards  of  educational  preparation,  varying  from  a  one  or 
two  years'  normal  school  course  to  the  completion  of  all  the 
requirements  for  an  A.M.  or  M.Ed,  degree,  in  addition  to  a 
special  one-year  course  in  our  own  Normal  School. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  has  standardized  the  value  of 
each  kind  of  evidence  submitted  under  educational  preparation, 
and  candidates  earn  credit  according  to  what  they  have  to  offer. 
Many  applicants,  realizing  the  need  of  the  substantial  credit 
assigned  to  collegiate  degree  in  an  objective,  competitive,  city- 
wide  rating  plan,  are  pursuing  regular  collegiate  courses  and 
meeting  this  necessary  requirement.  The  number  of  our 
teachers  in  the  service  receiving  degrees  from  colleges  and  uni- 
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versities  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  as  a  consequence  the  variation 
in  educational  preparation  for  advanced  positions  is  rapidly 
diminishing,  for  present  regulations  permit  no  new  applicants 
without  the  collegiate  degree  requirement.  No  degree  is 
accepted  by  the  Board  in  any  rating  plan  without  detailed 
evidence  as  to  all  courses  satisfactorily  completed.  This,  of 
course,  excludes  from  rating  credit  the  purely  honorary  degree. 

Owing  to  variations  in  the  requirements  for  advanced 
degrees  by  different  colleges  and  universities,  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  as  a  result  of  careful  study  and  research  will 
standardize  its  requirements  for  the  advanced  degrees  in  semes- 
ter hours  and  assign  credits  on  evidence  submitted  in  relation 
to  this  standard. 

Professional  Interest  and  Growth. 

Professional  interest  and  growth  constitutes  one  of  the 
major  items  on  all  plans  in  use  in  rating  teachers  for  promotion 
in  the  service.  While  there  must  be  some  variation  in  require- 
ments, due  to  fundamental  differences  in  degree  of  responsibil- 
ity, nevertheless  the  primary  consideration  of  the  need  of  im- 
provement of  teaching  and  of  supervision  remains  constant. 

The  schools  must  minister  to  the  needs  of  public  well-being. 
The  vital  changes  that  are  the  result  of  modern  industrial,  social, 
and  economic  problems  only  emphasize  the  need  of  modified 
-curricula  in  the  schools.  Constant  preparation  and  adjustment 
by  teachers  and  supervisors  are  needed  to  meet  these  new 
situations.  Neither  courses  of  study  nor  teachers  can  remain 
static  and  train  individuals  to  be  effective  leaders  or  contented 
co-operative  followers.  For  those  teachers  seeking  advance- 
ment it  is  of  prime  importance  that  they  continue  to  pursue 
courses  of  instruction  that  for  convenience  may  be  termed 
educational  or  professional,  and  general  or  cultural.  Pro- 
fessional courses  include  those  dealing  with  educational  theory, 
with  principles  of  teaching,  administration  and  supervision,  and 
with  content  and  method  when  special  positions  require  them. 
Cultural  courses,  as  the  name  suggests,  are  required  as  evidence 
of  a  broad  general  education  and  may  include  courses  dealing 
with  all  curriculum  subjects  and  related  material,  such  as  fine 
arts,  practical. arts,  science,  music,  industry,  government,  and 
others  too  numerous  for  listing. 

In  the  requirement  for  both  types  of  courses  a  definite 
minimum  for  maximum  credit  is  established  and  every  effort 
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made  to  make  the  work  not  so  burdensome  as  to  defeat  its 
purpose  —  improvement  in  the  service. 

In  many  of  the  rated  lists  operative  at  the  present  time, 
there  is  convincing  evidence  of  long-continued  professional 
improvement  of  teachers  in  accordance  with  a  carefully  thought- 
out  plan.  We  are  contiuually  receiving  statements  from 
accredited  colleges  and  universities,  giving  in  detail  work 
satisfactorily  completed,  together  with  the  number  of  semester 
hours  and  courses  required  for  the  award  of  the  collegiate  degree. 
Thus  the  definite  objective  of  the  teacher  is  eliminating  the 
diverse  collection  of  short  unit  courses  and  there  is  evident  a 
genuine  desire  for  purposive  study  and  professional  improve- 
ment. In  justice  to  teachers  not  seeking  collegiate  degrees  it 
may  be  said  that  many  for  years  have  been  pursuing  profes- 
sional studies  to  equip  themselves  better  for  their  work  as 
teachers.  Unfortunately  for  many  such  teachers,  the  only 
evidence  of  credit  is  a  constantly  increasing  efficiency  in  teach- 
ing-technique, and  a  clearly  evident  purpose  to  continue  to 
keep  pace  with  the  best  progressive  educational  thought  of  the 
day. 

In  addition  to  the  major  requirements  of  professional  and 
cultural  courses,  all  rating  plans  require  evidence  of  professional 
co-operation,  outside  or  community  activities,  professional 
reading,  and,  as  evidence  of  professional  interest,  membership 
in  educational  associations  of  city,  state,  or  national  character. 

In  every  case  the  requirement  is  defined  so  that  the  candi- 
dates for  rating  may  not  fail  to  know  what  is  expected  of  them. 

Personal  Characteristics  and  Teaching  Ability. 

The  highest  credit  value  on  all  rating  plans  in  use  in  our 
schools  is  given  to  teaching. 

The  strength  of  any  school  system  is  the  strength  of  its 
teachers.  They  are  the  workers  in  direct  contact  with  the 
problems  which  the  school  system  is  attempting  to  solve.  They 
are  the  interpreters  of  the  vision  of  the  school  authorities. 
They  are  the  means  through  which  the  nation  preserves  its 
ideals  and  controls  its  future.  They  are  the  keepers  of  youth. 
Theirs  is  the  responsibility  of  guiding  the  youth  to  a  love  and 
appreciation  of  truth.  Theirs  is  the  duty  of  protecting  the 
youth  from  false  ideals  that  destroy  healthy  growth  and  check 
real  progress. 

To  provide  the  youth  with  the  best  teachers  attainable  is 
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the  first  duty  of  those  intrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  shap- 
ing and  developing  the  educational  policy  of  the  school  system. 
To  mould  and  direct  this  teaching  body  into  an  harmonious 
and  effe  tive  unit  is  a  problem  scarcely  less  vital. 

For  these  reasons  great  emphasis  is  placed  upon  teaching  in  x 
all  plans  for  the  selection  of  educational  leaders.    Great  care 
is  used  in  determining  the  teaching  ability  of  all  candidates 
seeking  advancement. 

The  principal  of  the  school  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  from 
which  to  obtain  reliable  data. 

In  the  early  rating  plans  it  was  customary  to  request  him  to 
provide  a  general  statement  concerning  the  individual,  under 
such  terms  as  professional  leadership,  professional  esteem, 
culture,  and  manners,  and  the  like.  Needless  to  state,  there 
was  no  clear  understanding  or  uniform  interpretation  of  these 
terms.  It  was  extremely  difficult  and  wholly  unsatisfactory  to 
attempt  to  translate  such  written  communications  into  definite 
numerical  evaluations.  Both  superintendents  and  principals 
felt  the  need  of  establishing  definite  worth-while  objectives 
that  could  be  interpreted  and  evaluated  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  accuracy. 

Accordingly,  a  committee  of  head  masters  was  selected  to 
investigate  the  question.  After  thorough  study  and  pains- 
taking research,  they  submitted  a  tentative  plan  to  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  as  a  basis  for  discussion.  This  plan  was  re- 
committed to  a  sub-committee  selected  from  both  groups  of 
administrators  for  further  study  and  final  editing.  The  plan 
was  subsequently  presented  to  the  full  Board  of  Superintendents 
and  accepted  in  the  form  as  outlined  here: 


Objectives  for  Supervision. 


Maximum 
Rating. 

Assigned 
Rating. 

L    Personal  qualifications  (20  points): 

3.    Courtesy  and  tact  

5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 

Total  I  

II.    Professional  qualifications  (20  points): 

3.    Use  of  English  

4.    Progressiveness  and  originality. . . . 

Total  II  

REPORT  OF  ASST.  SUPERINTENDENT  GOULD. 
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Maximui 
Rating. 


Assigned 
Rating. 


III.  School  management  (30  points) : 

1.  Discipline  

2.  Personal  influence  on  pupils  , 

3.  Care  of  room  

4.  Accuracy  in  keeping  school  record. , 

5.  Leadership  and  initiative  

6.  Co-operation  and  loyalty  

Total  III  

IV.  Class  Room  instruction  (30  points) : 

1 .  Daily  preparation  

2.  Teaching  pupils  how  to  study  

3.  Definiteness  of  aim  

4.  Participation  and  interest  of  class.  . 

5.  Personal    interest    in  individual 

pupils  

6.  Progress  of  class  

Total  IV  

Final  rating  


It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  differ- 
entiate the  values  of  the  separate  items,  although  there  is  some 
variation  in  certain  group  values.  The  reason  for  this  is 
obvious,  inasmuch  as  the  data  secured  is  to  serve  as  evidence 
for  evaluation  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

The  following  instructions  were  sent  principals  and  serve  to 
clarify  the  purpose  of  the  plan: 

You  are  requested  to  state  in  full  detail  the  candidate's  qualifications 
in  accordance  with  the  inclosed  list  of  Objectives  for  Supervision.  In 
evaluating  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate  please  note  the  following: 

1.  Assign  a  numerical  value  on  the  scale  of  5  (5  being  the  best  possible 
mark)  for  each  of  the  items  specified  in  the  List  of  Objectives  for 
Supervision. 

2.  Each  numerical  rating  is  to  be  supported  by  a  written  statement 
from  the  principal.  Please  make  each  statement  as  complete,  exact,  and 
discriminating  as  possible.  These  statements  shall  be  numbered  to 
correspond  with  the  items  referred  to  and  incorporated  in  a  letter  signed 
by  the  principal. 

3.  The  numerical  ratings  are  merely  for  the  purpose  of  making  definite 
the  verbal  statements.  The  Board  of  Superintendents  will  receive  these 
numerical  ratings  and  the  accompanying  statement  from  the  principal  as 
evidence,  subject  to  such  revision  and  modification  as  may  be  necessary 
when  all  the  evidence  is  before  the  Board  for  uniform  evaluation. 

4.  Any  additional  statements  which  the  principal  desires  to  make  will 
receive  due  consideration  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  the  careful  study  and  discrimi- 
nating thought  which  are  clearly  evident  in  many  of  the  reports 
from  principals.    It  indicates  that  many  principals  are  giving 
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attention  to  direct  supervision  of  instruction  so  much  needed 
in  school  work  today.  These  reports  are  of  very  great  assist- 
ance when  considered  in  relation  to  all  the  other  evidence  before 
the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

The  method  of  estimating  the  candidate's  teaching  ability 
is  substantially  uniform.  Service  ratings  covering  a  period  of 
six  years  are  first  obtained.  These  ratings  are  given  every  two 
years  by  the  assistant  superintendent  or  by  some  director  or 
supervisor  especially  assigned  by  him.  They  mark  the  progress 
of  the  teacher  over  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  the  marks 
are  based  upon  supervisory  visits  and  consultations  with  the 
principal. 

Each  applicant  rated  is  also  given  a  special  supervisory 
visit  of  approximately  one  hour,  usually  by  the  assistant  sup- 
erintendent. In  the  case  of  candidates  for  the  position  of 
elementary  school  principal,  independent  visits  by  each  assist- 
ant superintendent  are  given.  When  ratings  are  established 
for  kindergartens,  household  arts,  and  similar  positions,  the 
various  directors  or  supervisors  of  these  departments  are 
assigned  to  visit  and  report. 

In  every  case  a  detailed  written  report,  analyzing  the  lesson, 
according  to  a  definite  plan,  is  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Superintendents.  In  this  way  data  is  obtained  from  many 
competent  and  independent  sources,  thus  minimizing  the 
possibility  of  error  in  estimating  the  worth  of  the  teaching 
power  of  the  candidate.  An  illustration  may  serve  to  make 
this  clear.  In  establishing  the  credit  under  the  item  teaching 
ability  for  applicants  for  the  principalship  of  an  elementary 
school,  the  following  data  is  obtained : 

1.  Service  ratings  over  a  period  of  six  years       ....    3  marks 

2.  Special  visits  by  each  assistant  superintendent      ...    5  marks 

3.  Rating  by  principal  1  mark 

Total  teaching  marks  9 

It  is  not  the  claim  that  the  plan  as  generally  discussed  in 
this  report  is  perfect.  Like  all'human  instruments,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  modification  and  change  as  new  needs  become  apparent. 
It  represents  the  co-operative  effort  of  many  thoughtful 
teachers  and  supervisors  over  a  considerable  period  of  experi- 
mentation and  trial.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  such  a  plan 
is  sufficiently  discriminating  to  select  candidates  who  give  every 
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promise  of  successful  leadership.  It  makes  competition  city- 
wide.  It  offers  encouragement  to  all  who  are  willing  to  work 
for  advancement.  It  is  fair,  because  it  attempts  to  place  the 
issue  squarely  on  the  basis  of  individual  effort  and  achievement. 

The  following  composite  chart  gives  the  relative  value  of 
the  main  items  of  several  plans  in  use:  ( 

Chart  of  Evaluated  Points  for  Rating  Plans  in  Operation. 


Positions  for  which  Rated  Lists  have 
been  Prepared. 


Items  Evaluated. 

- 

Principal  of  Ele- 
mentary School. 

Master's  Assistant, 
Elementary. 

First  Assistant, 
Kindergarten. 

Primary  Super- 
visor. 

Head  Master, 
High  School. 

Head  of  Depart- 
ment, High 
School. 

Assistant  Director, 
Household 
Arts. 

Educational  preparation  

100 

100 

150 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Administrative,  supervisory  and  executive 

200 

100 

50 

300 

200 

100 

100 

200 

200 

200 

100 

100 

200 

200 

Personal    characteristics    and  teaching 

ability  

500 

600 

600 

500 

600 

600 

600 

Rated  Lists  Established  During  the  School  Year  1922-23. 

In  any  school  system  as  large  as  that  of  Boston  it  is  of  vital 
importance  that  there  should  always  be  available  groups  of 
well-trained  persons  eligible  for  appointment  as  vacancies  occur 
and  as  new  positions  are  established. 

During  the  past  school  year  the  following  listings  of 
eligible  candidates  were  made.  These  lists  remain  effective  for 
a  period  of  two  years  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

Head  of  Department  in  Mathematics,  Day  High  and  Latin  Schools: 

24  applicants;  1  withdrew;  1  appointment. 
Assistant  Director,  Household  Science  and  Arts: 

6  applicants;  1  ineligible;  1  withdrew;  1  appointment. 
Head  of  Department  in  Science,  Day  High  and  Latin  Schools : 

22  applicants;  1  withdrew. 
Elementary  School  Principalship. 

61  applicants;  1  withdrew;  2  withdrew  because  of  appointment  prior 
to  date  of  expiration  of  previous  list. 
Head  of  Department  in  History,  Day  High  and  Latin  Schools: 

22  applicants;  17  candidates;  5  submitted  no  evidence  after  applica- 
tion; 1  appointment. 
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In  concluding  this  portion  of  the  report  it  may  be  said  that 
when  once  these  rating  lists  are  established  and  approved  by 
the  School  Committee,  nominations  are  made  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools  according  to  relative  standing. 

Candidates  may  arrange  with  the  chief  examiner  for  a  com- 
plete and  detailed  explanation  of  their  ratings  under  each  item 
listed  on  the  rating  blank  and,  in  this  way,  learn  what  further 
preparation  may  be  needed  in  order  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
established  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

2.    Further  Steps  in  Unification  of  Secondary  Grades 

(VII-XII). 

The  intermediate  school  as  organized  in  Boston  aims  to 
continue  the  fundamental  education  of  the  first  six  grades;  to 
discover  and  make  provision  for  the  pupils'  immediate  and 
future  needs  through  courses  of  instruction  designed  to  bring 
forth  aptitudes,  capacities,  and  interests;  to  point  out  clearly 
and  unmistakably  through  worth-while  materials  of  instruc- 
tion the  value  and  possibilities  of  further  education;  and 
finally  to  aid  the  student  in  the  discovery  of  those  fields  of 
endeavor  in  which  he  is  likely  to  find  the  greatest  happiness  and 
profit  to  himself  and  to  society.  To  realize  these  aims  to  the 
fullest  extent  requires,  of  necessity,  that  the  transitional  unit 
shall  be  of  itself  not  only  strong  and  worth  while,  but  that  it 
shall  give  due  consideration  to  its  foundation,  the  elementary 
school,  and  to  its  super-structure,  the  high  school.  Only  as 
this  unit  co-ordinates  closely  with  both  types  of  school  can 
it  properly  function  as  the  weld  of  the  entire  school  sysftem. 

The  wide  choice  of  electives  should  not  at  once  be  begun 
in  the  seventh  grade.  The  present  course  of  study  in  clerical 
practice,  without  sacrificing  its  value  as  an  exploratory  course* 
might  well  be  included  in  all  its  essential  features  in  the  course 
in  mathematics.  Modern  foreign  language  should  be  begun 
only  by  those  pupils  who  prove  themselves  qualified  to  study 
it  with  a  strong  probability  of  success.  The  major  academic 
subjects  of  study  in  the  mechanic  arts  course  should  have 
substantially  the  same  content  as  the  regular  course  with 
provision  for  easy  transfer  without  loss  to  pupil. 

The  general  extension  of  guidance  work  so  admirably  done 
in  some  of  our  intermediate  schools  will  add  much  to  their 
effectiveness  in  serving  the  pupils  who  have  to  continue  further 
in  their  studies  as  well  as  those  who  must  drop  out  of  school. 
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These  guidance  classes  should  have  a  regular  place  in  the  school 
program.  They  should  aim  to  aid  the  pupil  to  interpret  the 
value  of  his  own  school  work,  and  the  value  of  continuing  his 
studies  in  the  high  school,  giving  special  attention  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  curricula  of  the  various  schools.  They  should  make  a 
definite  study  of  vocations  to  give  the  student  a  background  pf 
information  for  his  future  guidance  either  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion or  industry.  They  should  anticipate  the  needs  of  those 
who  must  leave  school  by  detailed  study  of  the  vocational 
opportunities  provided  by  evening  schools  and  continuation 
schools. 

In  one  of  our  intermediate  schools  is  a  class  composed  of 
girls  who  were  to  leave  school  at  the  close  of  the  current  school 
year.  The  teacher  made  an  intensive  study  of  forty  separate 
industries,  gathering  reliable  data  as  to  hours  of  work,  amount  of 
wage,  opportunities  for  advancement,  and  general  conditions  as 
regards  health.  The  information  which  these  girls  acquired 
and  the  interest  and  eagerness  with  which  they  carried  on  the 
class  work  were  strong  indications  of  its  practical  value.  Such 
instruction  not  infrequently  leads  pupils  to  discover  for  them- 
selves the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  continuing  their  education. 

While  pupils  of  the  intermediate  school  are  unquestionably 
too  immature  to  make  wise  vocational  choice,  and  while  there 
is  some  danger  that  the  introduction  of  intensive  vocational 
courses  of  study  may  cause  them  to  lose  sight  of  the  advantages 
of  higher  education,  nevertheless,  such  work  should  be  gen- 
erally developed,  for  we  owe  an  obligation  to  pupils  who  should 
enter  such  work  because  of  natural  aptitudes  and  to  those  who 
for  economic  reasons  must  enter  the  field  of  industry  when  they 
are  permitted  by  law  to  do  so.  The  wider  extension  of  voca- 
tional courses  is  a  necessary  step  in  the  further  development 
of  our  intermediate  and  high  schools. 

Looking  forward  to  the  higher  grades  the  required  subjects 
will  gradually  diminish  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  elec- 
tives.  Departmental  instruction,  subject  promotion,  super- 
vised study,  and  assignment  of  outside  independent  study  will 
gradually  increase. 

The  One  Hundred  Point  Diploma. 
From  the  outset  the  organization  of  the  intermediate  school 
in  Boston  has  pflaced  the  beginning  of  secondary  education  at 
Grade  VII.    This  necessitated  some  changes  in  the  method  of 
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recording  the  marks  of  the  pupils'  progress  through  the  sec- 
ondary course.  The  former  requirement  of  eighty  earned 
points  for  a  high  school  diploma  was  changed  to  one  hundred 
points  so  as  to  include  points  earned  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

For  the  last  few  years  the  number  of  points  credit  with 
which  pupils  left  the  intermediate  school  for  high  school  has 
been  rapidly  increasing.  This  has  been  brought  about  largely 
by  the  increasing  number  of  elective  courses  in  the  intermediate 
schools,  together  with  a  failure  to  restrict  rigidly  the  number  of 
courses  which  students  may  elect.  According  to  the  original 
plan,  exceptionally  able  pupils  were  allowed  to  carry  a  pro- 
gram of  five  points  in  excess  of  the  normal,  with  the  thought 
that  a  very  few  of  this  superior  type  would  be  able  to  com- 
plete the  high  school  course  in  three  years.  A  fifty-point  total 
program  for  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX  would  account,  there- 
fore, for  one-half  the  excess  credits  needed  and  pupils  would 
be  required  to  carry  successfully  a  twenty-five-point  program 
in  each  of  Grades  X  and  XI  to  earn  the  diploma  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  Grade  XI. 

However,  with  credits  allowed  for  several  outside-of-school 
courses  such  as  music  and  swimming,  and  the  election  of  courses 
in  both  clerical  practice  and  mathematics,  many  pupils  were 
completing  Grade  IX  with  a  point  value  considerably  in  excess 
of  fifty,  and  in  many  cases  with  grades  not  indicative  of  supe- 
rior mental  ability.  This  practice  was  defeating  the  purpose 
of  the  original  plan  and  would  eventually  result  in  a  great 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  work  required  in  the  high  school. 
Thus  the  Board  of  Superintendents  has  limited  the  number  of 
earned  credits  in  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX  to  fifty,  and  has 
in  no  way  removed  the  restriction  that  pupils  electing  such  a 
course  shall  be  recognized  as  superior.  The  practice  of  allow- 
ing credit  for  work  done  under  other  than  school  supervision, 
although  generally  recognized  as  desirable,  is  by  no  means 
entirely  free  from  substantial  objections.  Pupils  may  con- 
tinue to  elect  to  do  this  work  and  receive  credit  upon  submis- 
sion of  satisfactory  evidence,  but  with  the  definite  understand- 
ing that  the  entire  program  credit  for  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and 
IX  shall  not  exceed  fifty  points. 

Requirements  for  One  Hundred  Point  Diploma. 
As  suggested  above,  the  introduction  of  the  intermediate 
organization  made  necessary  an  adjustment  of  the  points  re- 
quired for  the  constants  in  the  secondary  field.' 
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The  revised  requirements  for  an  earned  diploma  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  high  school  course  are  specified  in  the  list 
submitted  here. 

Required  Constants. 

(1)  Eight  points  in  Physical  Training. 

(2)  One  point  in  Hygiene  above  Grade  VIII. 

(3)  Sixteen  points  in  English. 

(4)  Seven  points  in  the  same  foreign  language. 

or 

Seven  points  in  Phonography  and  Typewriting. 
or 

Seven  points  in  Drawing. 

(5)  Seven  points  in  Mathematics. 

or 

Seven  points  in  Bookkeeping. 

(6)  Three  points  in  History  above  Grade  VIII. 

(7)  Three  points  in  Science  above  Grade  VIII. 

Transition  from  Intermediate  to  High  School. 

Courses  of  study  in  the  intermediate  school  have  developed 
along  three  general  lines, —  academic,  commercial,  and  indus- 
trial. Such  procedure  presupposes  receiving  high  schools  to 
which  students  may  go  and  continue  their  learning  without 
loss  through  duplication  or  through  failure  of  these  schools  to 
offer  continuing  courses  in  the  selected  experiences  of  the  inter- 
mediate school.  In  general,  the  transition  from  one  school  to 
the  other  has  been  made  without  serious  interruption  of  the 
pupils'  progress.  Whenever  difficulties  have  arisen  they  have 
largely  centered  in  special  high  schools  where  intensive  courses 
have  been  developed  which  do  not  lead  out  of  the  prescribed 
intermediate  courses. 

For  instance,  certain  high  schools  were  requiring  four  years 
of  the  same  modern  foreign  language,  others,  an  intensive 
course  in  first-year  algebra;  and  still  others  an  intensive  shop 
training  course  calling  for  applied  mathematics.  These  and 
many  other  disturbing  irregularities  are  gradually  being  ad- 
justed wherever  possible  through  the  co-operation  of  the  several 
head  masters  of  these  schools.  The  Board  of  Superintendents 
has  given  serious  study  to  transition  difficulties,  and  when  it 
has  appeared  inadvisable  or  impracticable  to  make  necessary 
changes  in  high  school  curricula,  they  have  advised  that  the 
transfer  take  place  prior  to  the  completion  of  Grade  IX. 

For  example,  the  co-operative  courses  of  certain 'high  schools 
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are  intensely  vocational  and  require  certain  relations  with 
outside  industries,  and  an  extensive  industrial  equipment  which 
the  intermediate  school  cannot  at  present  supply.  Pupils 
desiring  to  enter  these  courses  are  privileged  to  do  so  on  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  Grade  VIII. 

In  the  two  Latin  schools,  which  are  distinctly  college  prepa- 
ratory, the  courses  are  general  and  determined  to  a  large  extent 
by  college  entrance  requirements.  Pupils,  whose  grades 
indicate  ability  to  undertake  successfully  the  work  of  these 
schools,  may  enter  either  at  the  completion  of  Grade  VI  or 
Grade  VIII.  Even  here  some  duplication  may  still  occur,  but 
entrance  at  these  periods  reduces  the  possibility  of  it  to  a 
minimum. 

Co-ordination  as  Studied  from  the  Basis  of  School  Marks. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  effect  a  substantial  reorganization  of 
an  established  city  system  of  schools. 

The  change  from  the  8-4  to  the  6-3-3  type  of  organization 
has  been  very  gradual  because  of  the  many  serious  economic 
and  educational  problems  involved. 

At  the  present  moment  the  high  schools  are  receiving  pupils 
from  eighth  grade  districts  into  their  ninth  grade,  and  from 
intermediate  districts  into  Grade  X.  Thus  we  have  two  large 
groups  of  pupils  meeting  in  Grade  X,  whose  Grade  IX  prepara- 
tion has  been  made  under  different  school  organizations.  This 
has  served  as  a  source  of  data  for  comparison  of  the  two  types 
of  training  based  upon  teachers'  marks.  Too  much  significance 
should  not  be  given  to  a  study  of  this  kind  because  conclusions 
reached  are  not  based  upon  measurements  obtained  through 
the  use  of  standardized  units.  Teachers  have  no  uniform 
standards  for  giving  marks.  The  subjects  taken  by  the  two 
groups  of  pupils  may  differ  widely.  The  comparison  of  marks 
given  to  one  class  in  one  subject  with  those  of  a  different  class 
in  a  different  subject  is  certainly  of  doubtful  value.  The  quali- 
tative grades  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  have  no  exact  value  and  would 
become  really  significant  only  if  reduced  to  a  commensurable 
quantitative  basis  by  determining  the  average  mentality  of  the 
pupils  receiving  these  various  grades. 

Nevertheless,  since  pupil  progress  depends  to  a  very  great 
extent  on  the  grades  assigned  by  teachers,  the  data  from  this 
source  cannot  be  wholly  neglected. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  study  expressed 
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in  per  cents  of  marks  earned  by  Grade  X  pupils  in  our  high 
schools.  The  marks  are  those  given  by  high  school  teachers 
at  the  close  of  the  second  bi-monthly  period.  The  term 
" Second  Year  High  School  Pupils"  refers  to  those  pupils  who 
have  had  their  Grade  IX  training  in  the  high  school.  The  term 
" Tenth  Year  Intermediate  School  Pupils"  refers  to  those 
pupils  whose  training  in  Grade  IX  was  obtained  in  the  inter- 
mediate school.  "A"  is  the  highest  mark;  "D"  a  half-credit 
mark;  "E"  a  failure. 


Percentage  of  Marks  Earned  by  Grade  X  Pupils. 


1  A- 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

1920- 

-21. 

Second  Year  High  School  Pupils. 

9 

30 

47 

14 

7 

30 

47 

16 

1921- 

-22. 

Second  Year  High  School  Pupils. 

11 

28 

41 

12 

8 

9 

27 

40 

15 

9 

1922- 

-23. 

Second  Year  High  School  Pupils . 

10 

28 

40 

13 

9 

Tenth  Year  Intermediate  School  Pupils  

8 

26 

40 

15 

11 

This  study  over  a  period  of  three  years,  though  based  upon 
data  that  is  of  necessity  inaccurate,  does  indicate  an  evenness  of 
instruction,  and  offers  decided  encouragement  for  a  future 
effective  co-ordination,  when  there  is  opportunity  for  further 
study,  and  a  better  mutual  understanding  of  respective  aims 
and  objectives,  courses  of  study,  standards  of  promotion,  and 
similar  problems  which  are  before  us. 

A  comparative  study  was  made  during  the  past  year  of  Latin 
as  taught  in  the  two  types  of  school.  All  available  standard 
tests  were  reviewed  by  a  committee  from  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents in  co-operation  with  expert  teachers  of  Latin  and 
the  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measure- 
ment. This  committee  selected  the  Pressey  Test  in  Latin 
Syntax  and  the  Tyler-Pressey  Test  in  Latin  Verb  Forms.  The 
teachers  selected  to  give  the  tests  were  called  together  for  in- 
structions for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  tests  under  as 
nearly  uniform  conditions  as  possible.  The  tabulation  of 
results  was  made  by  the  Department  of  Educational  Investiga- 
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tion  and  Measurement  to  show  the  distribution  of  each  class 
and  school  and  the  correct  answers  to  each  of  the  thirty-two 
questions  of  each  of  the  tests. 


High  Schools. 

Number  of  pupils  tested   1,352 

Median  score  (verb  test)   17.3 

Median  score  (syntax)   14.7 

Intermediate  Schools. 

Number  of  pupils  tested   338 

Median  score  (verb  test)   16.9 

Median  score  (syntax)   14.9 


The  results  of  these  standard  tests  serve  as  a  partial  check 
upon  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  study  of  marks  as  in- 
cluded in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

A  further  study  of  the  tabulation  of  teachers'  marks  raises 
a  serious  question.  The  columns  marked  "D"  and  "E"  rep- 
resent respectively  partial  failures  and  complete  failures.  Many 
pupils  whom  these  percentages  represent  become  discouraged 
and  drop  out  of  school.  Their  retention,  or  the  retention  of 
as  many  of  them  as  would  be  favorably  affected  by  the  influence 
of  the  school,  is  a  perplexing  problem,  but,  nevertheless,  an 
obligation  which  the  school  must  assume. 

Retention  of  Pupils,  Summer  Review  Schools. 

In  a  large  way  we  have  attempted  to  meet  this  problem 
through  the  summer  review  schools.  The  elementary  review 
schools  provide  opportunity  for  pupils  who  have  failed.  The 
review  high  school  offers  courses  not  only  for  those  who  have 
failed  but  for  pupils  of  superior  ability  who  wish  to  accelerate 
their  progress  through  school. 

A  summary  of  reports  covering  the  years  1917-22,  inclusive, 
for  the  Summer  Review  School  indicates  its  value  as  a  factor 
in  preventing  elimination  and  retardation. 


Follow=up  Report  on  Subjects  Passed  in  the  Summer  Review 
High  School  1917-22  (inclusive). 


Total  Number 
of  Pupils. 

Passing  in 
Home 
School. 

Failing  in 
Home 
School. 

Credit  Allowed  on 
Subjects  not 
Continued  in 
Home  School. 

Per  Cent 
of  Success. 

3,043 

1,205 

516 

1,322 

83 
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Follow=up  Report  on  Subjects  Passed  in  the  Summer  Review 
High  School  1917-22  (inclusive).  Distributed  According  to 
Schools. 


Total 
Number. 

Passing  in 
Home 
School. 

Failing  in 
Home 
School. 

Allowed 
on  Subject 

not 
Continued. 

Per  Cent 
of 

Success. 

156 

50 

44 

62 

72 

321 

168 

29 

124 

91 

38 

16 

2 

20 

95 

Charlestown  High  

78 

12 

20 

46 

74 

Dorchester  High  

338 

123 

52 

163 

85 

East  Boston  High  

71 

31 

17 

23 

76 

574 

186 

96 

292 

83 

Girls'  High....  j  

417 

192 

79 

146 

81 

High  School  of  Commerce. . . 

306 

106 

63 

137 

80 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts, 

108 

27 

5 

76 

95 

Hyde  Park  High  

71 

18 

10 

43 

86 

Mechanic  Arts  High  

186 

107 

47 

32 

75 

Roxbury  High  

209 

93 

37 

79 

82 

South  Boston  High  

41 

19 

2 

20 

95 

West  Roxbury  High  

129 

57 

13 

59 

90 

Totals  

3,043 

|  1,205 

516 

1,322 

83 

The  analysis  of  reports  of  summer  review  elementary  pupils 
returned  from  the  various  home  schools  after  one-half  of  the 
school  year  has  passed  present  similar  results.  The  percentage 
of  pupils  restored  to  regular  classes  or  receiving  credits  for  sub- 
jects in  which  they  had  failed  was  well  over  seventy  for  the  past 
year  and  has  never  been  far  below  this  point. 

These  two  types  of  school,  however,  minister  to  children  who 
are  by  law  compelled  to  attend  school,  or  who,  when  exempt 
from  legal  requirement,  voluntarily  attend.  There  is  another 
group  of  pupils  who  drop  out  when  they  fail  to  make  regular 
progress  in  their  school  work.  This  failure  may  be  due  to  lack 
of  ability,  inattendance,  irresponsibility,  laziness,  poor  health. 

In  other  cases,  however,  it  is  due  to  faulty  classification,  lack 
of  intelligent  guidance,  inflexibility  of  curricula,  rigidity  of 
marking,  fear  of  lowering  school  standards,  poor  teaching,  and 
similar  causes.  Many  of  the  failures  due  to  these,  or  similar 
causes,  can  be  prevented  once  the  principle  is  grasped  that  high 
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rates  of  non-promotion,  retardation,  and  elimination  generally 
mean  failure  of  a  school  to  meet  its  full  responsibility. 

Classification  According  to  Ability. 
To  assist  in  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  retaining  pupils  in 
our  schools,  it  is  my  opinion  that  we  should  begin  to  classify 
our  pupils  according  to  ability.  Such  a  plan  is  more  economical 
of  the  time  of  both  teacher  and  pupil.  It  postulates  curriculum 
differentiation,  but  it  will  increase  promotion  rate  by  the  recog- 
nition of  the  varying  abilities  of  pupils.  It  will  lessen  retarda- 
tion through  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  special  curricula 
for  the  mentally  slow.  It  will  increase  retention  of  pupils  by 
adjusting  the  school  organization  to  the  needs  of  the  bright, 
the  average,  and  the  slow  groups.  In  co-operation  with  the 
Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement, 
many  individual  schools  are  working  on  this  problem  at  the 
present  time. 

Intelligence  Testing  Grades  VIII  and  IX. 
In  January  of  this  year,  at  the  request  of  the  head  masters, 
all  pupils  of  Grades  VIII  and  IX  were  tested  with  the  Terman 
Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability.  In  all  11,734  pupils  were  tested, 
representing  275  intermediate  and  elementary  classes.  The 
results  of  these  tests  were  tabulated  and  the  intelligence  ratio 
worked  out  for  eacSh  pupil.  This  information  was  forwarded 
to  each  principal  and  head  master. 

Research  Tests  in  United  States  History.    (Given  in  June,  1922.) 

The  history  tests  were  given  to  4,138  pupils  in  11  districts. 
The  testing  was  done  in  Grades  VIII,  VII  and  VI  and  covered 
113  classes  and  15  buildings.  The  tests  were  corrected,  the 
results  tabulated,  and  a  general  report  sent  to  all  the  masters 
in  the  city.  Besides  the  general  report,  the  medians  for  each 
class  were  sent  to  the  masters  in  whose  districts  the  tests  were 
given.  In  March,  1923,  two  meetings  were  held  for  the  eighth 
and  sixth  grade  teachers  in  whose  classes  the  tests  were  given. 
At  these  meetings  the  results  of  the  tests  in  both  grades  were 
discussed  and  recommendations  made  for  improvement  in  the 
work. 

Research  Tests  in  Common  Fractions.    {Given  in  June,  1922.) 

These  tests  were  given  to  5,216  pupils  in  15  districts.  The 
testing  was  done  in  Grades  VIII,  VII  and  VI,  and  covered  149 
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classes  and  28  buildings.  The  results  were  tabulated  and  a 
short  report  was  sent  to  each  master  in  whose  district  the  tests 
were  given.  Besides  this  report,  each  master  received  a  record 
of  each  class  speed  and  accuracy  median  in  the  five  tests. 
This  record  was  sent  in  graph  form  as  well  as  in  the  actual 
figures. 

Thorndike-McCall  Reading  Test.  (Given  in  June,  1922.) 
This  test  was  given  to  16,915  pupils  in  49  districts.  The 
testing  was  done  in  Grades  VIII,  VII,  VI,  V  and  IV,  and  covered 
491  classes  and  77  buildings.  The  RQ  (reading  quotient)  was 
obtained  for  each  pupil,  recorded  on  each  individual  test  paper, 
and  the  papers  returned  to  the  masters  in  whose  districts  the 
reading  test  was  given. 

(Courtis  Tests  given  in  June,  1922.) 
These  tests  were  given  to  18,330  pupils  in  65  districts.  The 
testing  was  done  chiefly  in  Grades  V  and  IV.  A  few  sixth  and 
ungraded  pupils  were  tested.  This  testing  covered  487  classes 
and  125  buildings.  The  results  were  tabulated  and  a  record 
sheet,  showing  the  speed  and  accuracy  median  attained  by  each 
class  in  the  four  processes,  was  sent  to  the  masters  in  whose 
districts  the  tests  were  given. 

National  Intelligence  Test  —  Scale  A ,  Form  2  (given  in 
October  and  November,  1922.) 
This  test  was  given  to  2,433  pupils  in  the  following  five 
districts:  Hyde,  John  Marshall,  Martin,  Shurtleff,  Washington 
Allston.  The  testing  was  done  in  Grades  VIII,  VII,  VI,  V,  and 
IV,  and  covered  71  classes  and  11  buildings.  Typewritten 
copies  of  each  pupil's  IR  (intelligence  ratio)  were  sent  to  each 
of  the  five  districts.  At  each  of  these  districts  the  results  were 
discussed  with  the  principal  and  teachers. 

National  Intelligence  Test  —  Scale  A,  Form  1  (given  May  17, 

1923.) 

This  test  was  given  to  7,194  pupils  in  28  districts.  The  test- 
ing was  done  in  Grades  VI  and  IV  chiefly.  Such  testing 
covered  199  classes  and  56  buildings.  The  tests  were  checked 
and  the  IR  (intelligence  ratio)  worked  out  for  each  pupil. 
A  typewritten  copy  of  each  pupil's  IR  was  sent  to  each  master. 
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Research  Tests  in  Arithmetic  —  Problems  (given  May  28,  1923). 

This  test  was  given  to  46,660  pupils  in  71  districts.  The 
testing  covered  1,307  classes  and  156  buildings.  It  was  given 
city  wide  in  Grades  VIII,  VII,  VI,  V,  and  IV.  The  results  are 
in  process  of  tabulation  at  the  present  time. 

Qualifying  Teachers  for  Intermediate  School  Work. 

To  secure  a  teaching  body  skilled  in  the  technique  of  class-room 
instruction  and  capable  of  sharing  responsibility  in  the  deter- 
mination of  educational  policies  is  the  biggest  problem  con- 
fronting administrators  in  the  reorganization  of  the  school 
system.  Mastery  of  technique  and  craftsmanship  are  as 
desirable  as  ever,  but  there  is  equal  need  of  educational  vision 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  interpretation  of  current  educational 
problems  and  as  a  source  of  intelligent  experimentation  with 
new  educational  philosophy  as  it  is  evolved  from  year  to  year. 

Conscious  of  the  twofold  nature  of  the  problems  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  provide  improvement  courses  involving 
content  and  theory.  Hundreds  of  teachers  have  profited  by 
this  plan  and  have  likewise  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities provided  by  schools  of  education. 

Many  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools  hold  certificates  qualifying 
them  for  service  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII.  To  qualify  for 
permanent  approval  as  intermediate  teachers  two  methods  of 
procedure  are  open  to  them. 

They  may  take  the  regular  examination  for  the  intermediate 
certificate.  This  includes  a  comprehensive  written  examina- 
tion, including  methods  of  teaching,  in  one  major  subject  and 
two  minor  subjects. 

They  may  substitute  for  the  examination  substantial  courses 
of  collegiate  grade,  including  both  content  and  theory.  Infor- 
mation is  furnished  the  Board  in  accordance  with  the  following 
questionnaire : 

1.  Educational  preparation  before  entering  the  Boston  service.  (Normal 

school,  college,  other  sources.) 

2.  Improvement  courses  or  other  courses  subsequent  to  entrance  to  the 

Boston  service.  Please  include  list  of  courses  taken,  length  in  hours, 
name  of  instructor,  and  name  of  institution  offering  each  course. 

3.  In  what  subjects  do  you  seek  approval  as  a  teacher  in  the  intermediate 

grades? 

4.  Period  of  service  in  teaching  these  subjects.    Please  list  grade  in  which 

subject  has  been  taught. 
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5.  Any  additional  statements  supplementary  to  the  above,  relative  to 

preparation,  study,  equipment  and  service. 

6.  Will  you  kindly  state  whether  or  not  you  hold  the  intermediate  cer- 

tificate? 

With  this  information  at  hand,  together  with  a  complete 
detailed  account  of  the  amount,  quality,  and  character  of  the 
applicant's  experience,  the  Board  of  Superintendents  reviews 
the  evidence  and  approves  or  disapproves. 

Teachers'  Councils. 
Courses  of  Study. 

Second  only  in  importance  to  teacher  training  is  the  problem 
of  organizing  the  materials  of  instruction  in  special  subjects  of 
study.  Selected  teachers  of  superior  ability,  training,  and 
experience  have  been  grouped  into  subject  councils  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  syllabi  based  upon  their  own  knowledge  and 
experience  together  with  reports  and  studies  of  responsible 
educational  committees  and  investigators.  These  councils, 
working  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents, 
are  continual^  revising  courses  of  study  as  modification  be- 
comes necessary  and  examining  and  recommending  new  text, 
supplementary,  and  reference  books,  and  educational  material. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  a  detailed  description  of  the  methods 
used  for  determining  the  contents  of  each  course  or  of  the 
intensive  thought,  time,  and  energ}r  which  teachers  and  super- 
visors have  given  to  the  preparation  of  these  syllabi. 

A  brief  description  of  the  syllabi  in  mathematics  and  general 
science  for  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX  will  serve  as  an  index  for 
the  others. 

Mathematics, 

The  council  which  prepared  this  course  of  study  was  com- 
posed of  members  representing  the  elementary,  intermediate, 
high,  and  Normal  schools.  During  the  past  three  years  many 
meetings  have  been  held  in  different  parts  of  the  city  for  the 
purpose  of  interpreting  the  course  of  study  and  for  determin- 
ing the  best  methods  of  presentation.  Representative  teachers 
from  different  districts  were  in  regular  attendance  and  brought 
in  for  discussion  problems  growing  out  of  the  regular  class- 
room work.  In  addition  to  this,  the  chairman  of  the  council 
has  frequently  been  called  upon  by  principals  and  teachers  to 
visit  classes  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  work. 
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The  course  in  mathematics  is  far  more  comprehensive  than 
was  the  conventional  work  in  the  upper  grades  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  intermediate  school.  The  subject  matter 
has  not  been  confined  to  a  limited  field  in  one  branch  of  study, 
but  has  aimed  to  afford  the  pupil  the  opportunity  for  contact 
with  the  field  of  mathematics. 

Thus  the  course  of  study  comprises  arithmetic,  algebra, 
intuitive  geometry.  It  aims  to  give  special  attention  to  such 
important  topics  as  solution  of  problems,  the  equation,  the 
formula,  the  graph,  measurement,  approximate  computation. 

Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  establishment  of  certain 
fundamental  principles  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  developing  and 
carrying  on  the  work.  These  include  the  need  of  constant 
checking  to  test  for  accuracy;  the  value  of  a  general  estimate 
to  determine  the  reasonableness  of  the  result;  the  necessity  for 
systematic  arrangement  of  work;  the  importance  of  develop- 
ing the  ability  for  independent  thought  and  judgment. 

As  a  further  aid  to  the  proper  co-ordination  of  the  work  in 
the  intermediate  and  high  schools,  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  an  exchange  of  teachers  during  the  coming  year. 
One  of  the  council  teaching  in  the  intermediate  school  will 
undertake  the  teaching  of  Grade  X  mathematics,  exchanging 
places  with  another  member  who  has  been  devoting  his  energies 
to  high  school  work.  These  representative  teachers  will 
present  to  the  council  a  joint  report  of  their  findings  as  a  basis 
for  further  study  and  modification  of  the  present  courses  of 
study. 

The  work  in  Grade  X  is  in  the  process  of  preparation  and 
will  not  be  completed  until  the  latter  part  of  the  coming  year. 

Science. 

The  council  preparing  this  course  of  stud}'  was  composed  of 
twenty-four  teachers  of  science  selected  in  equal  number  from 
the  elementary,  intermediate,  and  high  schools. 

In  its  choice  of  educational  materials  the  council  was  guided 
by  the  following  objectives  recommended  by  the  Commission 
on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education. 

(1)  Health  of  the  individual  and  the  community. 

(2)  Worthy  home  membership. 

(3)  Citizenship  in  a  democracy. 

(4)  Worthy  use  of  leisure. 

(5)  Vocational  guidance  and  preparation. 

(6)  Ethical  character. 
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In  accordance  with  these  objectives  certain  general  principles 
were  agreed  upon  as  essential  to  the  proper  teaching  of  general 
science. 

They  are : 

1.  The  course  should  be  organized  on  the  basis  of  the  child's  interests 

and  needs. 

2.  It  should  not  be  an  informational  course  but  a  course  in  observation 

and  reasoning. 

3.  It  should  arouse  curiosity  and  stimulate  self-activity. 

4.  It  should  provide  for  self-expression  and  self-discovery. 

5.  It  should  promote  civic  intelligence  and  spirit. 

6.  It  should  develop  appreciation  of  beauty,  truth  and  order. 

7.  It  should  interpret  natural  phenomena  within  the  experience  of  the 

pupil. 

8.  It  should  help  to  dispel  superstition  and  prejudice. 

9.  It  should  be  based  on  utility  and  service. 

10.  It  should  challenge  the  pupil  to  vigorous  mental  effort  and  concen- 

tration. 

11.  "It  should  be  an  attempt  to  get  back  nearer  to  the  world  in  which  the 

pupil  lives,  and  away  from  a  world  which  exists  only  for  the  sci- 
entists."   (John  Dewey.) 

12.  It  should  train  the  youth  to  think  closely  about  common  things,  and 

to  use  the  knowledge  gained  for  more  complete  living. 

The  actual  selection  of  specific  educational  material  was 
placed  under  the  direction  of  fourteen  subcommittees,  each 
responsible  for  the  preparation  of  a  teaching  unit  organized  on 
a  project  basis. 

Each  unit,  before  final  adoption  by  the  entire  council,  was 
submitted  to  this  test. 

1.  Is  the  unit  worth  while? 

2.  Does  it  possess  direct  and  universal  value? 

3.  Will  it  appeal  to  pupils  of  intermediate  grades? 

4.  Is  it  teachable? 

As  a  further  test,  each  unit  when  completed  by  its  special 
subcommittee  was  demonstrated  before  the  entire  council  for 
necessary  modifications  and  then  tried  out  in  the  schools  for 
further  editing  and  revision.  As  finally  completed  the  course 
consists  of  fourteen  separate  pamphlets  or  teaching  units  devel- 
oped by  projects  and  problems  explained  in  detail  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  teacher. 

The  list  of  separate  pamphlets  is  given  here : 

No.  1  —  Organization.  No.  2  —  Nature  Study.  No.  3  —  Astronomy. 
No.  4  —  A  Study  of  Food.  No.  5  —  Gardening.  No.  6  —  Clothing  and 
Building  Materials.    No.  7  —  A  Study  of  Water.    No.  8  —  A  Study  of 
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Air  and  Ventilation.  No.  9  —  A  Study  of  the  Weather.  No.  10  —  Fire. 
No.  11  — Heat.  No.  12  — A  Study  of  Sound.  No.  13  — A  Study  of 
Electricity.    No.  14  —  Yeasts,  Molds  and  Bacteria. 

The  organization  pamphlet  gives  suggestions  as  to  methods 
of  teaching;  a  statement  of  the  minimum  requirements  for 
each  grade;  a  suggested  list  of  optional  material  for  adapting 
the  course  to  special  needs;  a  list  of  individual  projects  to 
stimulate  the  varying  interests  and  capacities  of  pupils;  a 
suggestive  general  science  library;  and,  finally,  the  required 
laboratory  equipment  and  supplies. 

The  council  believes  that  a  course  in  general  science  should 
be  dynamic  rather  that  static,  and,  therefore,  subject  to  con- 
stant revision  as  new  needs  appear.  Its  pamphlet  form  per- 
mits of  easy  discard  of  material  found  useless  and  of  the 
addition  of  needed  new  material. 

This  complete  course  of  general  science  is  an  earnest,  co- 
operative effort  to  contribute  to  the  present  promising  move- 
ment for  better  science  teaching. 

It  is  an  intensive  study  to  develop  a  course  of  science  suited 
to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  pre-adolescent  pupils. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  preparation  of 
courses  of  study  the  committees  have  constantly  kept  in  mind 
the  necessity  of  selecting  material  of  assured  value  to  the 
individual,  both  as  a  preparation  for  continuing  his  studies  in 
new  fields  of  learning  and  for  effective  service  as  a  citizen 
regardless  of  the  length  of  time  of  school  attendance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ARTHUR  L.  GOULD, 
Assistant  Superintendent. 
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REPORT  OF  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT 
WILLIAM  B.  SNOW. 


Dr.  Jeremiah  E.  Burke, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Boston,  Mass.: 

Dear  Doctor  Burke, — In  accordance  with  your  request,  I 
submit  the  following  report  of  certain  features  of  the  school 
work  carried  on  under  direction  of  the  Department  of  Medical 
Inspection  and  the  Department  of  Physical  Training. 

In  the  Department  of  Medical  Inspection  the  school  physi- 
cians report  for  the  school  year  1921-22,  113,780  pupils  ex- 
amined, of  whom  56,262,  or  49.45  per  cent,  are  reported  free 
from  physical  defects  of  any  kind.  This  shows  a  steady  and 
gratifying  improvement  in  the  physical  condition  of  our  pupils, 
the  corresponding  percentage  for  previous  years  being: 


1915-  16 

1916-  17 

1917-  18 


.  30.82 
.  38.47 
.  41.17 
1921-22 


1918-  19 

1919-  20 

1920-  21 
.49.45 


.  43.09 
.  43.79 
.  47.52 


A  comparison  of  specific  defects  found  during  the  past  five 
years  shows  that  while  the  school  population  is  steadily  in- 
creasing, the  number  of  physical  defects  is  in  most  cases  de- 
creasing. Expressed  as  percentages  of  the  total  number  of 
children  examined  in  the  given  year,  the  figures  for  1917-18 
and  1921-22  are: 


1917-18. 


1921-22. 


Defective  Nasal  Breathing  (Anterior) 

Cervical  Glands  

Pulmonary  Disease: 

Tuberculous  

Non-tuberculous  

Orthopedic  Defects.  Tuberculous 

Skin  

Rickets  

Teeth  


1.07 

.37 

6.87 

2 

27 

.027 

013 

.435 

323 

.060 

033 

2.20 

1 

52 

.27 

11 

48.21 

36 

72 
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Defective  vision  is  not  included  in  the  reports  of  school 
physicians,  but  is  investigated  and  reported  upon  by  members 
of  the  regular  teaching  staff.  In  fifteen  years  the  number  of 
children  with  defective  vision  in  elementary  schools  has  de- 
creased from  26,435  to  10,711,  and  the  percentage  from  31.50, 
almost  a  third  of  those  examined,  to  10.70  or  a  little  more  than 
a  tenth. 

On  the  other  hand  certain  defects  have  not  materially  de- 
creased, notably  those  least  controllable  by  the  school  phy- 
sicians and  nurses,  as: 


1917-18.  1921-22. 


Defective  Nasal  Breathing  (Posterior) 

Hypertrophied  Tonsils  

Defective  Palate  

Cardiac  Disease: 

Organic  

Functional  

Nervous  Disease: 

Organic  

Functional  

Chorea  

Orthopedic  Defects,  non-tuberculous . . 
Malnutrition  


4 

75 

4.49 

13 

40 

13.98 

.116 

.099 

1 

55 

1.46 

1 

78 

2.08 

.044 

.041 

.132 

.120 

032 

.026 

1 

.69 

1.62 

1 

.99 

2.66 

A  slight  increase  appears  in  the  percentage  of  hypertrophied 
tonsils  and  functional  cardiac  disease.  All  organic  cardiac 
cases  in  the  elementary  schools  are  under  treatment  by  private 
physicians  or  hospital  clinics. 

The  increase  in  cases  of  malnutrition  frOm  1.99  per  cent 
to  2.66  per  cent  invites  serious  consideration. 

A  careful  study  of  malnutrition  is  now  being  made  and  we 
are  trying  to  secure  accurate  information  as  to  causes  and 
effective  preventive  measures.  It  is  important  to  distinguish 
whether  the  cause  of  underweight  is  merely  improper  or  in- 
sufficient food,  or  whether  the  apparent  malnutrition  is  really 
due  to  underlying  physical  defects  that  must  be  relieved  before 
the  body  can  be  built  up  normally.  Of  113,352  pupils  ex- 
amined during  the  school  year  1922-23,  3,354  were  considered 
to  be  cases  of  malnutrition. 

An  effective  measure  for  the  physical  improvement  of  delicate 
and  poorly-nourished  children  is  the  establishment  of  open-air 
classes.  Boston  now  has  twenty-four  of  these  classes  in  eleven 
districts. 
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The  average  attendance  in  these  classes  is  about  97  per  cent, 
and  the  gain  in  weight  about  half  a  pound  per  month. 

Much  of  the  improvement  in  the  physical  condition  of  our 
school  children  is  due  to  the  school  nurses,  whose  duties  are  as 
f  ollows : 

1.  To  bring  the  school  and  the  home  into  closer  and  more  co-operative 

relations  with  each  other. 

2.  To  teach  parents  how  to  prevent  many  of  the  acquired  defects  of  child- 

hood. 

3.  To  employ  such  agencies  as  may  be  available  to  secure  the  correction 

of  existing  defects. 

4.  To  teach  parents  the  real  meaning  of  medical  inspection  and  to  enlist 

their  co-operation  in  its  enforcement. 

Duties  in  School. 

1.  Assisting  the  school  physicians  with  physical  examinations  and  daily 

inspections  of  pupils. 

2.  Caring  for  emergencies  and  skin  affections  in  order  that  the  child  may 

remain  in  school  without  danger  of  infection  to  other  children. 

3.  Retesting  of  vision  and  hearing. 

4.  Monthly  weighing  and  measuring  of  open-air  class  pupils  and  groups 

of  malnourished  pupils. 

5.  Monthly  class-room  inspections  of  hair,  skin,  and  teeth  of  pupils. 

6.  Class-room  talks  on 

a.  Fresh  air  —  the  need  of  it  at  night  as  well  as  day. 

b.  Proper  amount  of  rest. 

c.  What,  and  what  not  to  eat,  emphasizing  the  value  of  milk  and 

water  and  the  danger  of  too  much  tea  and  coffee. 

d.  Mastication  of  food. 

e.  Correct  posture  and  the  necessity  for  deep  breathing. 

/.    Care  of  the  body,  special  care  of  the  hair,  nails,  and  teeth. 

g.  Prevention  of  colds  —  infections. 

h.  Proper  protection  of  feet,  emphasizing  the  use  of  rubbers  and 

changing  of  shoes  and  stockings  when  wet. 
t.    Proper  clothing  —  the  need  of  suitable  clothing  according  to 
changes  in  temperature,  necessity  of  frequent  changes  of 
clothing. 

j.    Danger  of  putting  articles  in  mouth  and  biting  of  finger  nails. 

We  who  remember  the  agony  of  an  aching  molar  or  who 
from  time  to  time  in  rural  districts  see  the  blackened  and 
decayed  teeth  of  neglected  children,  are  especially  appreciative 
of  the  good  work  being  done  in  caring  for  the  teeth  of  Boston 
school  children.  Since  1915  the  average  age  of  children  receiv- 
ing attention  at  the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  has  been  reduced 
from  thirteen  and  one-half  years  to  six  years.  Intensive  work 
is  concentrated  on  the  kindergarten  and  first  grades.  School 
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nurses  have  instituted  toothbrush  drills  in  all  classes.  The 
teeth  of  all  elementary  school  children  are  inspected  at  least 
once  a  month.  The  Director  of  the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary 
has  stated  that  the  decay  of  the  sixth  year  molar  in  our  school 
children  is  no  longer  a  problem  for  dentists,  and  teachers  say 
that  the  day- of  children  absent  from  school  with  toothache 
has  passed. 

During  the  school  year  1922-23,  43,135  pupils  reported  dental 
work  done,  18,398  by  private  dentists,  and  24,737  at  hospital 
clinics.  School  nurses  escorted  20,743  children  for  dental 
work  and  there  were  31,424  revisits,  making  a  total  of  52,167 
visits  made  under  the  escort  of  school  nurses.  The  dental 
visits  to  the  Forsyth  Infirmary  give  also  an  opportunity  for  the 
inspection  of  nose  and  throat,  and  2,697  of  such  examinations 
are  reported. 

During  the  year  certificates  that  "all  dental  work  has  been 
completed"  have  been  awarded  to  228  classes  in  our  schools. 
In  many  other  classes  the  deficiency  of  but  one  pupil  has  lost 
the  coveted  certificate. 

Athletics  in  High  Schools. 
One  of  our  best  teacher  coaches  has  been  Mr.  Frederick  J. 
O'Brien  of  the  Boston  Latin  School.  As  Mr.  O'Brien  is  this 
year  leaving  the  school  service  to  accept  an  attractive  business 
offer,  the  following  report  written  by  him  has  the  advantage 
of  being  entirely  independent  and  disinterested,  while  it 
expresses  the  opinion  of  an  expert  with  a  most  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  actual  conditions. 

The  report  on  high  school  athletics  is  favorable  when  it  shows  increasing 
numbers  participating  in  some  form  of  sport  under  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Training.  The  report  for  the  year  1922  is  so  favorable 
that  the  department  has  found  it  necessary  to  have,  in  addition  to  the 
teacher  coach  at  each  high  school,  a  play  teacher  to  assist  in  the  work  of 
directing  the  athletics  of  the  lower  classes.  It  would  be  interesting  and 
enlightening  for  citizens  to  compare  the  present  situation  in  Boston  high 
school  athletics  with  that  of  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
other  department  of  our  schools  has  shown  such  improvement.  It  is 
interesting  also  to  note  that  although  our  purpose  is  primarily  to  get  large 
numbers  of  boys  into  competition,  the  actual  records  of  today  are  far  better 
than  those  of  twenty  years  ago  when  "winning"  was  the  only  aim. 

The  department  rests  its  program  in  athletics  upon  four  so-called  major 
sports  —  track,  football,  baseball,  and  hockey.  Other  sports  will  be  added 
according  to  the  demand  and  the  opportunity. 

Each  year  has  seen  progress  in  the  athletics  of  our  schools.    A  year  ago 
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the  School  Committee  assigned  to  this  department  financial  control  and 
responsibility  for  the  equipment  of  athletic  teams,  for  the  rental  of  suitable 
places  for  games,  and  for  the  remuneration  of  competent  officials  to  con- 
duct the  games.  The  income  from  games,  together  with  a  sum  appro- 
priated by  the  School  Committee,  has  been  sufficient  to  provide  excellent 
equipment  for  the  baseball,  football,  and  hockey  teams  of  all  the  high 
schools.  Also  the  teams  have  had  Braves  Field  for  football,  Walpole  street 
grounds  for  baseball,  East  Armory  for  track  meets,  and  the  Arena  for 
hockey. 

Each  school  has  a  teacher  coach  to  instruct  the  boys  in  athletics,  and  a 
teacher  manager  to  care  for  the  business  details  of  the  games  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  schoolboy  spectators.  These  men  and  a  physician  take  excel- 
lent care  of  the  boys  at  every  game. 

The  winter  activities  are  hockey  and  track  work.  Hockey,  added  to 
the  major  sports  during  the  past  year,  has  proved  to  be  very  successful. 
At  the  Boston  Arena  a  complete  schedule  has  been  conducted  under  the 
care  of  representatives  of  the  department. 

Track  athletics  has  been  the  principal  attraction  during  the  winter 
months.  Daily  practice  at  the  school  drill  halls  and  weekly  dual  contests 
at  East  Armory  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  boys  until  late  March. 
The  well  known  regimental  games  at  East  Armory  close  the  season.  The 
method  of  classifying  the  boys  into  groups  of  junior,  intermediate,  and 
senior  has  been  set  forth  in  previous  reports.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  the 
Boston  plan  becoming  not  only  state-wide,  but  even  being  adopted  in 
other  states. 

Baseball,  thanks  to  the  recently  acquired  financial  control,  had  its  best 
season.  A  full  schedule  of  games  for  both  district  and  city  high  schools 
was  completed,  and  each  game  was  held  on  inclosed  grounds  under  excellent 
conditions.  In  addition,  a  great  many  interclass  games  were  supervised 
by  the  play  teachers. 

Football,  like  baseball,  had  its  best  season,  and  for  much  the  same 
reason.  Braves  Field  was  the  scene  of  well  attended  contests.  "Double- 
headers"  were  introduced  during  the  early  season  while  daylight  saving 
permitted.  The  final  game,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  provided  the  best 
athletic  spectacle  in  years,  with  weather  and  quality  of  competition  unit- 
ing to  close  a  very  satisfactory  season. 

Commercialism,  the  bane  of  school  athletics  in  many  communities, 
is  entirely  absent  from  our  contests,  and  the  attendant  pressure  to  win 
at  any  cost  does  not  mar  the  clean  pleasure  of  the  participants  or  the 
spectators.  No  prizes  are  given,  but  recognition  of  pre-eminence  takes 
the  form  of  certificates  which  can  be  framed  and  preserved  as  mementos. 

This  department  has  for  its  ideal  the  voluntary  participation  of  all 
boys  in  some  form  of  athletics,  and  to  this  end  has  departed  from  the  usual 
practice  of  offering  prizes.  Instead,  it  has  presented  merely  the  oppor- 
tunity to  compete,  men  to  instruct,  and  constantly  improving  facilities 
for  competition. 

As  an  application  of  the  educational  principle  of  " interest"  the  present 
method  of  conducting  athletics  seems  to  be  sound.  Yearly  the  interest 
has  increased,  measured  directly  by  the  constantly  growing  number  of 
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boys  participating  in  some  form  of  athletics,  so  that  we  feel  the  depart- 
ment is  working  in  the  right  direction  in  promoting  the  physical  welfare 
and  moral  poise  of  the  boys,  who,  in  a  few  years  will  be  citizens. 

Athletics  in  Intermediate  and  Elementary  Schools. 

The  following  instructions  issued  to  play  teachers  show 
current  policies  in  regard  to  extra  curriculum  physical  training 
activities  and  how  athletics  in  elemental  and  intermediate 
schools  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  these  policies : 

1.  Organize  inter-room  games  at  the  school.    Post  each  day's  schedule 

in  the  yard  where  it  may  be  read  by  the  boys  at  each  recess.  Cul- 
tivate the  co-operation  of  room  teachers  to  the  end  that  they  may 
assist  in  organizing  room  teams,  give  publicity  to  the  activities 
of  the  playground,  and  inspire  enthusiasm  among  their  pupils 
for  outdoor  sport. 

2.  Play  two  games  of  baseball  on  each  diamond  each  day  by  starting 

the  first  game  at  4  o'clock  and  the  second  at  4.45  o'clock.  This 
allows  ample  time  after  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session  at  school 
for  getting  games  started,  and  allows  games  to  be  organized  with 
the  following  aims  in  view: 

(a)  To  bring  out  the  greatest  possible  number  of  boys  for  exer- 
cise and  training. 

(6)  To  afford  the  greatest  possible  number  of  opportunities  for 
playing,  to  boys  who  have  home  duties. 

(c)    To  minimize  the  possibility  of  any  boy's  playing  to  excess. 

3.  Have  no  inter-playground  games  that  will  call  the  play  teacher 

away  from  his  home  grounds  to  accompany  a  single  team,  thus 
leaving  children  to  play  unsupervised,  on  the  playground  to  which 
he  was  specifically  assigned. 

4.  Discourage  children  from  taking  exercise  by  "proxy."    Wherever  a 

group  of  boys  is  gathered  to  watch  others  play,  help  the  boys  to 
find  materials  for  playing  themselves.  Cover  the  field  with  play- 
ers at  all  times. 

5.  Throw  every  safeguard  possible  around  the  children  at  play.  Insist 

that  catchers  in  baseball  games  wear  masks.  Never  tolerate 
batting  along  side  lines  by  high  school  boys  or  others  when  such 
batting  will  endanger  the  players  occupying  the  diamonds.  Allow 
no  smoking  on  the  playground. 

6.  When  baseball  is  going  well,  to  arouse  interest  in  track  and  field, 

opportunities  for  jumping  and  running  should  be  given  at  the  play- 
ground. No  time  should  be  used  in  "conditioning"  elementary 
school  boys  but  they  should  be  given  a  short,  intensive  training 
in  the  crouch  start  and  the  proper  stride.  They  should  be  taught 
also,  good  form  in  both  the  standing  broad  jump  and  the  running 
broad  jump.  These  things  done,  the  play  teacher  may  rest  assured 
that,  when  the  spirit  of  competition  has  aroused  a  boy,  the  bound- 
ing health,  strength,  agility,  ambition,  energy,  courage,  loyalty, 
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the  spirit  of  emulation,  the  will  to  do  or  die  for  his  school  —  all 
these  will  unite  to  induce  him  to  give  the  best  that  is  in  him  with- 
out further  urging  on  the  play  teacher's  part.  The  latter  should, 
however,  have  try-outs  to  learn  who  the  best  runners  and  jumpers 
are  in  the  various  athletic  classes.  Entrants  for  the  annual  relay 
carnival  and  track  and  field  meet  should  win  their  right  to  go 
in  fair  competition  open  to  the  whole  school. 

7.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  opportunity,  right  here,  of  training 

the  boys  in  the  ethics  of  the  track.  Teach  them  to  be  clean  and 
sportsmanlike  in  all  their  actions,  to  be  modest  winners  and  good 
losers.  Drive  home  to  the  cigarette  addict  the  injurious  effects 
excessive  smoking  has  upon  an  athlete's  chances  of  success.  Use 
his  own  case  as  a  concrete  example,  matching  him  against  boys 
who  do  not  smoke,  for  the  longer  runs,  and  have  contestants  enough 
so  that  several  heats  will  be  necessary  to  pick  the  winner.  He 
will  not  need  to  be  told  that  he  is  not  so  strong  as  he  ought  to 
be.  He  may,  of  his  own  accord,  propose  dropping  the  cigarette 
habit  to  improve  his  chances  of  winning. 

8.  In  making  out  the  entry  blanks  for  the  annual  relay  carnival  and 

track  and  field  meet,  faithfully  follow  the  directions  for  classifying 
entries  both  as  to  age  and  height.  Select  a  full  team.  Make  sure 
that  all  are  in  condition  to  compete  by  having  them  certified  by  the 
school  physician.  See  that  each  boy  is  decorated  with  the  school 
colors  and  has  a  regulation  track  outfit  without  spiked  shoes. 
Have  a  one  hundred  per  cent  attendance  of  the  team  at  the  grounds 
on  the  day  of  the  meet. 

9.  No  reward  of  any  intrinsic  value  will  be  given  by  the  department 

for  excellence  of  performance,  either  in  the  playground  games  or  at 
the  annual  meets.  Certificates  only  are  awarded  to  the  winning 
grade  teams  (one  to  each  member)  at  the  close  of  the  season,  and 
should  be  called  for  by  the  play  teachers.  Certificates  are  also 
given  to  all  winners  of  points  in  the  meets. 
10.  Pictures  of  winning  school  teams  at  the  annual  meets  will  be  repro- 
duced on  posters  to  be  sent  out  the  following  year,  announcing 
the  time  and  place  of  the  meets  of  that  year.  The  poster  will 
contain  also  the  highest  records  in  the  different  events,  the  names 
of  the  holders  of  these  records,  their  school  districts,  and  the  date 
when  made.  When  this  poster  arrives  at  each  school  it  should  be 
displayed  at  once  and  kept  in  sight  through  the  rest  of  the  season 
in  a  place  accessible  to  all  pupils  for  study. 

To  carry  out  the  above  program  effectively  and  to  unify  the 
work  of  the  various  playgrounds  the  entire  city  is  divided  into 
four  sections  corresponding  to  the  following  geographical 
divisions:  (1)  The  West  End,  Brighton,  Allston,  and  Charles- 
town;  (2)  City  Proper,  East  Boston,  and  South  Boston;  (3) 
Dorchester,  Ashmont,  and  Hyde  Park;  (4)  Roxbury,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Roslindale,  and  West  Roxbury.    In  each  division  a 
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submaster  of  successful  playground  experience  and  proved 
capacity  for  leadership  is  appointed  to  act  as  a  district  super- 
visor. 

Each  supervisor,  during  the  play  season,  makes  frequent 
visits  to  the  playgrounds  under  his  charge,  keeps  each  play 
teacher  properly  supplied  with  material,  interprets,  when 
necessary,  the  instructions  of  the  director,  and  gives  construc- 
tive criticism  concerning  the  work  that  comes  under  his 
observation. 

Daily  written  reports  of  his  visitations  are  sent  by  each 
district  supervisor  to  the  director  who  thus  keeps  in  close  touch 
with  the  work  being  done.  In  addition  to  this,  conferences  of 
the  supervisors  and  the  director  are  held  from  time  to  time  for 
intimate  discussions  of  the  program  being  followed. 

All  this  can  and  does  lead  to  but  one  thing  —  a  unification 
of  spirit  and  method  in  playground  work  all  over  the  city. 
The  result  is  shown  in  a  steady  upward  progression  in  the 
physical  development  of  the  children. 

Athletic  Badge  Tests. 
The  athletic  badge  tests  furnish  an  incentive  for  all  the  year 
round  striving  to  attain  a  standard  of  physical  perfection  that 
is  set  high  enough  so  that  assiduous  practice  is  necessary  to 
insure  success  for  boys  and  girls  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years 
of  age. 

The  schools  that  have  qualified  the  largest  number  for  these 
badges  offered  by  the  School  Committee  begin  work  at  the 
opening  of  the  fall  term,  and  continue  systematically  throughout 
the  year.  Every  pupil,  regardless  of  age,  above  the  fourth 
grade  is  tested  unless  excused  by  the  school  physician.  Whether 
the  pupil  reaches  the  standards  set  or  not,  his  or  her  score  is 
recorded  on  a  card  that  is  kept  on  file  for  future  additions. 

While  80  per  cent  of  the  school  register  is  considered  else- 
where to  be  a  high  proportion  of  the  pupils  to  take  the  test  — 
20  per  cent  being  excused  for  physical  disability  —  as  high  as 
97  per  cent  have  been  tested  in  Boston  schools  with  results  that 
compare  very  favorably  with  results  in  other  cities. 

Four  recorded  testings  in  all  are  given  at  intervals  of  about 
two  months,  the  time  between  testings  being  used  for  practice. 
With  the  spirit  aroused,  in  certain  districts  much  practice  is 
done  at  home.    Improvised  gymnasiums  are  set  up  in  back 
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yards.  Parents  have  set  up  chinning  bars  within  the  homes. 
The  result  is  seen  in  an  improved  physical  condition  and  higher 
scores. 

When  the  final  testing  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
results  are  plotted  to  show  individual  improvement  and  school 
progress  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  showing  is  often 
remarkable.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  boys  to  improve  their 
standing  broad  jump  by  at  least  two  feet,  lower  their  record  in 
running  60  yards  by  two  whole  seconds,  and  raise  their  chinning 
records  over  500  per  cent  of  their  original  performance. 

There  are  five  of  these  athletic  badge  tests,  three  for  boys  and 
two  for  girls.  The  former  are  awarded  bronze,  silver  and  gold 
pins  or  badges;  the  latter,  silver  and  gold. 

The  standards  set  for  boys  are  as  follows : 

Badge  I. 

Pull  up  (chinning)   4  times. 

Standing  broad  jump   5  feet  9  inches. 

60-yard  dash   8  seconds. 

Badge  II. 

Pull  up  (chinning)   6  times. 

Standing  broad  jump   6  feet  6  inches. 

60-yard  dash   8  seconds. 

Badge  III. 
{For  Intermediate,  High  and  Latin  Schools). 

Pull  up  (chinning)  9  times. 

Running  high  jump  4  feet  4  inches. 

220-yard  run  28  seconds. 

The  standards  set  for  girls  of  the  elementary,  intermediate, 
Latin  and  day  high  schools  (regardless  of  age)  are  as  follows : 

Badge  I. 

All-up  Indian  club  race    .......    30  seconds. 

Basket  ball  throwing  2  goals  in  6  trials. 

Balancing:  Step  on  regulation  12-foot  balance  beam  at  center,  walk  to 
end  without  turning;  backward  to  center;  turn;  walk  forward  to 
other  end;  turn  and  walk  forward  to  starting  point. 

Badge  II. 

All-up  Indian  club  race  28  seconds. 

Basket  ball  throwing  3  goals  in  6  trials. 

Balancing:  With  bean  bag  on  head  step  on  beam  at  center;  walk  forward 

to  the  end;  turn;  walk  forward  to  the  other  end,  and  walk  backward 

to  the  center. 
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While  the  three  events  in  each  test  are  not  equally  difficult 
for  all,  so  many  fail  to  qualify  in  at  least  one  of  the  three  require- 
ments that  the  securing  of  a  badge  by  the  successful  ones  is  a 
coveted  honor.  The  great  value  of  the  tests  is  found  in  the 
motivation  which  they  give  to  the  all-year-round  extra  cur- 
riculum physical  training  of  adolescent  boys  and  girls. 

The  present  status  of  military  drill  is  shown  by  the  following 
report : 

Military  Deill. 

This  year  marks  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  military  drill  in  the  Boston  Public  High  Schools.  Originally 
a  spontaneous  outgrowth  of  the  military  spirit  in  the  days  of 
the  civil  war,  it  has  been  continued  because  of  certain  inherent 
merits,  and  for  the  past  twenty  years  has  been  a  subdivision  of 
the  Department  of  Physical  Training.  It  is  compulsory  for 
every  able-bodied  Boston  high  school  boy. 

The  organization  of  the  Boston  School  Cadets  is  that  of  an 
infantry  division.  There  are  eleven  cadet  regiments;  numbers 
one  to  six,  inclusive,  constitute  the  first  brigade,  seven  to  eleven, 
inclusive,  the  second  brigade  of  the  division.  These  cadet  regi- 
ments are  organized  approximately  on  the  basis  of  peace- 
strength  army  regiments,  numbering  about  eight  hundred  each 
and  are  allocated  as  follows:  1st  and  2d  Regiments,  English 
High  School;  3d  Regiment,  Public  Latin  School;  4th  Regiment, 
Dorchester  High  School;  5th  Regiment,  Brighton  and  West 
Roxbury  High  Schools;  6th  Regiment,  East  Boston  High 
School;  7th  and  8th  Regiments,  High  School  of  Commerce; 
9th  Regiment,  Charlestown  and  South  Boston  High  Schools; 
10th  Regiment,  Hyde  Park  High  School;  11th  Regiment,  Bos- 
ton Trade  School.    There  are  about  eight  thousand  boys. 

The  work  of  instruction  is  conducted  by  a  corps  of  four  perma- 
nent instructors,  which  has  had  the  assistance  during  the  past 
year  of  five  temporary  instructors,  two  of  whom  are  military 
musical  instructors  whose  work  is-  to  train  the  cadet  bands  and 
bugle  corps  of  the  regiments. 

It  is  the  chief  purpose  of  this  department  to  improve  the 
individual  posture  of  each  boy,  and  to  this  end  the  physical 
drill  is  greatly  stressed.  In  the  fall,  immediately  upon  the 
opening  of  school,  cadet  companies  are  organized  and  work  in 
Infantry  Drill  Regulations,  U.  S.  Army,  "  School  of  the  Soldier," 
begun  at  once.  This  is  the  first  period  of  the  year's  work  and 
during  this  period  about  one-half  of  the  time  is  devoted  strictly 
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to  physical  drill.  There  are  two  periods  per  week  of  thirty-five 
to  fifty  minutes  each.  The  school  gymnasiums  are  used  for 
formation,  but  the  drill  is  conducted  out-of-doors  when  weather 
permits.  On  November  1st  the  second  period  of  the  year's 
course  opens.  By  this  time  all  cadets  are  uniformed  and  arms 
are  issued.  The  rifles  used  by  the  Boston  School  Cadets  are 
of  three  types,  an  old-model  regulation  U.  S.  Army  rifle,  a 
training  rifle  of  4f  pounds  weight,  and  a  light-weight  3J  pound 
gun  for  smaller  bo3rs.  From  November  1st  until  the  following 
April  the  training  passes  through  the  " School  of  the  Squad" 
and  the  "  Schools  of  the  Platoon  and  Company,"  Infantry 
Drill  Regulations,  U.  S.  Army,  but  at  each  drill  a  portion  of  the 
time  is  required  to  be  devoted  to  the  physical  drill. 

The  annual  competitive  drills,  held  during  the  month  of 
April  and  the  early  part  of  May,  determine  regimental  organiza- 
tion. These  are  regimental  competitions.  The  companies  are 
tried  out  before  boards  of  judges,  each  of  which  is  composed 
of  officers  of  the  highest  professional  standing  in  the  Regular 
Army,  National  Guard  and  Organized  Reserves  of  the  First 
Corps,  U.  S.  Army  Area.  In  each  regiment  the  cadet  captain 
of  the  company  which  obtains  the  highest  rating  is  rewarded 
by  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  cadet  colonel  of  his  regiment. 
The  next  four  in  order  become  cadet  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
first,  second  and  third  majors  respectively.  The  rewards  are 
not  confined  to  the  cadet  captain.  In  the  winning  companies 
each  cadet  officer  and  non-commissioned  officer  gets  a  step  up- 
ward through  the  promotion  of  his  captain  and  each  individual 
member  receives  a  two-inch  stripe  to  be  worn  on  the  left  cuff 
of  his  uniform  coat  in  a  certain  position.  These  stripes  are 
colored  dark  blue,  red,  yellow,  purple,  and  green  to  indicate 
first  to  fifth  place.  The  commissioned  officers  of  the  winning 
companies  also  receive  handsome  certificates  from  the  city 
stating  the  fact,  the  occasion  of  their  winning,  and  the  rank 
attained.  The  School  Department  some  years  ago  gave  up  the 
custom  of  giving  medals  of  any  character  to  the  Boston  School 
Cadets. 

After  the  annual  competitive  drills  have  established  regi- 
mental organization  the  drills  for  the  remainder  of  the  school 
year  are  devoted  to  the  "  Schools  of  the  Battalion  and  Regi- 
ment," Infantry  Drill  Regulations,  U.  S.  Army.  This  is  the 
final  period  of  the  year's  work.  On  the  last  Saturday  in  May 
the  winning  companies  of  the  eleven  cadet  regiments  are 
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assembled  at  a  central  place  in  the  city,  and  before  a  board  of 
judges  composed  of  the  most  distinguished  officers,  a  final 
competitive  drill  is  held,  each  company  drilling  under  command 
of  its  former  captain,  the  new  cadet  colonel  of  its  regiment. 
The  cadet  colonel  winning  in  this  competition  is  made  division 
commander,  and  the  winners  of  second  and  third  place  are  made 
commanders  of  the  first  and  second  brigades  of  the  division, 
but  no  cadet  rank  higher  than  that  of  cadet  colonel  is  given. 

At  the  annual  competitive  drills,  individual  competitions 
in  the  manual  of  arms  are  also  conducted.  Three  representa- 
tives from  each  company  enter  the  regimental  competition  and 
the  ten  cadets  who  are  best  in  the  regiment  are  selected  from 
this  group.  Each  receives  a  certificate  stating  his  winning, 
and  also  receives  a  pair  of  embroidered  rifles  bearing  above 
them  the  number  of  his  regiment  which- he  wears  thereafter 
on  the  left  coat  sleeve. 

The  above-mentioned  competitions  are  not  the  only  ones 
conducted  during  the  year.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is 
that  which  is  conducted  in  the  matter  of  posture  itself.  This 
is  held  in  April  each  year,  when  the  three  boys  of  best  posture 
in  sitting,  walking  and  running,  from  each  of  the  schools 
represented  in  the  Boston  School  Cadets,  are  assembled  at  a 
central  school  and  judged  by  a  board  invited  by  the  School 
Committee  because  of  eminence  in  the  field  of  physical  educa- 
tion. The  cadets  wear  gymnasium  suits  and  the  decision  is 
purely  on  physical  lines.  The  boys  gaining  first,  second,  and 
third  places  in  this  test  are  also  given  certificates  and  other 
rewards. 

In  the  largest  high  schools  the  boys'  schedules  of  classes 
are  so  arranged  that,  although  there  are  a  great  many  cadets, 
they  report  to  the  instructor  in  small  groups  of  not  more  than 
two  or  three  cadet  companies  at  once,  the  instructor  remaining 
on  duty  in  the  school  gymnasium  all  the  time  during  school 
hours.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  school  year,  the  teacher  has 
opportunity  to  devote  considerable  attention  and  criticism  to 
the  individual.  The  staff  work  of  attendance,  records,  etc., 
is  handled  by  the  boys  themselves  through  the  first  sergeants 
with  the  cadet-adjutants  and  sergeant-majors.  In  the  smaller 
schools  the  instructors  visit  on  a  regular  schedule,  with  sufficient 
time  allowed  to  have,  similarly,  groups  that  are  not  too  large 
at  any  one  time  to  prevent  individual  observation  and 
inspection. 
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Rifle  shooting  forms  a  phase  of  the  work  which  is  followed 
with  much  interest.  The  School  Committee  leases  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  school  year  the  range  of  the  Bay  State 
School  of  Musketry  on  Gainsborough  street  on  all  school-day 
afternoons  from  3  to  5  o'clock  p.  m.  Here  one  of  the  instruc- 
tors of  military  drill  is  permanently  assigned  in  charge.  The 
range  is  a  standard  25-yard  indoor  gallery,  as  used  for  training 
of  recruits  in  the  Army  and  National  Guard.  There  are  twelve 
firing  points.  Each  afternoon  a  squad  of  thirty-six  cadets 
reports  to  the  instructor  and  the  squad  continues  one  after- 
noon per  week  for  five  weeks,  during  which  time  each  member 
should  have  had  one  hundred  shots  under  the  teacher's  super- 
vision, and  actually  considerably  more  firing.  The  best  shots 
of  each  school  are  grouped  in  teams  and  given  extra  opportunity 
for  practice,  but  the  effort  of  the  department  is  not  directed 
toward  the  making  of  teams,  but  rather  to  have  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  boys  receive  this  course  of  indoor  rifle 
shooting.  However,  after  the  teams  have  been  developed, 
which  is  in  the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  a  league  series  of 
matches  is  conducted  in  which  each  school  team  meets  the  team 
of  each  of  the  other  schools  represented  in  the  Boston  School 
Cadets.  The  winner  of  the  greatest  number  of  these  matches 
holds  the  rifle-shooting  championship  of  the  schools.  The 
teams  do  not  represent  the  regiments,  but  rather  the  schools, 
some  of  the  regiments  including  more  than  one  school.  In 
this  work  a  very  high  standard  of  marksmanship  has  been 
attained.  While  the  great  number  of  cadets  prevents  giving 
each  boy  a  course  each  year,  it  is  easily  possible  to  include  a 
sufficient  number  of  upper-class  boys  so  that  each  high  school 
boy  receives  the  course  before  graduation.  The  military 
instructors  make  the  details  for  the  squad  to  attend  in  each 
five-week  course,  and  as  it  is  an  activity  conducted  in  after- 
school  hours,  they  are  able  to  consult  individual  preferences, 
etc.,  and  fix  beforehand  the  periods  of  attendance.  The 
rifle  used  is  the  standard  Winchester  caliber  .22  gallery  musket; 
the  targets  the  U.  S.  Army  regulation  for  indoor  gallery  practice. 

The  musical  training  given  in  connection  with  the  regimental 
musical  organizations  forms  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  this 
activity.  The  First  and  Seventh  Cadet  Regiments  each  have 
bands  of  fifty-four  instruments.  All  the  other  regiments  have 
large  drum  and  bugle  corps  of  about  seventy-five  instruments 
each.    Besides  this,  the  Eighth  Cadet  Regiment,  which  is 
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unusually  large,  has  a  fife,  bagpipe  and  drum  corps  that  is 
assigned  to  its  third  battalion.  These  musical  units  have  two 
training  periods  per  week  when  the  military  musical  (band- 
master) instructor  is  present  in  charge.  Individually  many 
boys  have  •  private  teaching,  but  teacher  coaches  are  also 
employed  in  the  several  schools  to  teach  the  members  of  the 
bands  and  bugle  corps  their  instruments. 

The  equipment,  which  is  the  property  of  the  School  Depart- 
ment, includes  band  instruments,  drums,  fifes,  bugles,  colors, 
belts,  etc.,  all  of  standard  United  States  Army  quality  and 
pattern  except  the  rifles  which  have  been  mentioned  heretofore. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  school  year,  in  the  period  of  the 
training  of  the  larger  units,  it  is  customary  to  instruct  in  military 
ceremonies,  and  tfyat  beautiful  formality  of  reverence  to  the 
flag,  "  Escort  to  the  Colors,"  is  frequently  repeated. 

The  final  big  event  of  the  year  is  the  annual  street  parade 
and  review  which  takes  place  on  the  second  Friday  in  June. 
The  division  is  mobilized  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  English 
High  School,  all  commands  being  required  to  be  at  their  stations 
at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  The  route  of  march  is  through  down-town 
streets  to  Boston  Common,  where  the  division  is  formed  in 
line  of  regiments,  each  in  close  column  of  masses.  A  review 
is  tendered  the  School  Committee,  after  which  the  regiments 
march  directly  to  their  special  trolley  and  steam  trains  which 
return  them  to  their  schools.  In  the  remaining  time  until  the 
close  of  school  for  the  long  summer  vacation  the  instructors 
utilize  the  military  drill  periods  to  collect  and  invoice  the 
military  property  and  to  give  two  lectures  on  personal  hygiene. 

The  large  increase  in  the  membership  of  high  schools  and  the 
instruction  given  to  boys  of  Grade  IX,  intermediate  schools, 
has  largely  increased  the  number  of  boys  taking  military  drill. 
As  a  result,  more  instructors  are  required,  and  more  teachers 
are  also  needed  for  girls'  classes  in  physical  training. 

Since  the  sum  available  for  physical  education  is  limited  by 
statute,  this  increased  expenditure  for  physical  training  and 
military  drill  means  either  an  increased  appropriation  or  a 
curtailment  of  the  expenditure  for  playground  activities. 
With  the  general  demand  for  more  attention  to  the  physical 
welfare  of  school  children,  the  latter  alternative  should  be 
avoided. 

The  last  budget  included  $179,273.12  for  physical  education. 
While  this  is  a  large  amount,  it  is  only  about  a  dollar  and  a  half 
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per  child  per  year.  Since  the  draft  returns  showed  how  large  a 
number  of  our  citizens  are  physically  defective,  public  atten- 
tion has  been  very  definitely  directed  to  the  problem  of  improv- 
ing the  physical  as  well  as  the  mental  and  moral  standards  of 
our  children.  Good  progress  is  being  made;  sound  methods 
are  followed  and  capable  teachers  employed.  If  the  com- 
munity wishes  the  work  to  go  on,  it  will  certainly  supply  the 
necessary  financial  support. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


WILLIAM  B.  SNOW, 
Assistant  Superintendent. 
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AN  HISTORICAL  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE 
CELEBRATION  OF  THE  SEVENTIETH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  BOSTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
MAY  26,  1923,  BY  WALLACE  C,  BOYDEN,  HEAD- 
MASTER. 


For  people  who  are  living  in  an  age  of  large  opportunity, 
great  privilege  and  tremendous  progress,  such  as  ours,  it  is  a 
good  thing  once  in  a  while  to  look  back  toward  the  day  of 
simpler  things.  They  may  thus  come  to  realize  that  what  they 
are  accepting  today  as  a  matter  of  course  has  been  "  bought 
with  a  price,"  and  that  it  carries  with  it  a  responsibility  for  the 
future  which  should  make  them  more  than  cheerful  receivers. 

In  a  time  when  normal  schools,  teachers,  colleges,  and 
schools  of  education  are  numbered  by  the  hundred,. when  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  teachers  are  attending  summer  schools 
each  year,  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  realize  that  men  are  walking 
the  streets  of  our  city  today  who  were  alive  when  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  our  country  definite  attention  was  directed 
toward  the  importance  of  training  the  teachers  in  our  public 
schools,  when  a  few  thoughtful  souls  first  became  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  vital  factors  in  the  up-bringing 
of  our  youth  is  the  teacher  whom  we  place  in  charge  of  the 
school  which  they  attend.  Only  about  eighty-five  years  have 
passed  since  that  day.  Neither  were  men  in  those  days  much 
clearer  as  to  the  part  which  education  must  and  should  take 
in  the  progress  of  civilization,  in  meeting  and  solving  the 
great  problems,  social,  industrial,  political  and  moral,  of  the 
community,  state  and  nation. 

It  has  always  required  a  man  of  vision,  a  prophet  in  advance 
of  his  age,  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  and  to  arouse  their 
interest  in  something  better.  When  Horace  Mann  was  made 
secretary  of  the  first  Board  of  Education  for  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  in  1837,  it  took  him  only  two  years  to  start  a 
movement  for  better  trained  teachers.  The  first  Normal 
School  in  this  country  was  started  in  Massachusetts  in  1839, 
not  quite  in  conformity  with  the  classic  description  of  a  perfect 
college  as,  "a  boy  on  one  end  of  a  log  and  Mark  Hopkins  on 
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the  other,"  but  very  near  to  it,  namely,  three  students  on  one 
side  of  the  desk  and  Cyrus  Pierce  on  the  other. 

Only  twelve  years  later,  in  1851,  Boston  elected-  its  first 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Nathan  Bishop,  Esq.,  who  was 
to  be  not  only  hands  for  execution  but  also  eyes  for  vision  to  the 
School  Committee  of  the  city.  The  keenness  of  this  vision 
is  attested  by  the  following  quotation  from  his  first  semi- 
annual report  (1851) : 

I  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  as  a  part  of  the 
Boston  system  of  public  instruction.  It  is  due  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
city  to  establish  an  institution  in  which  such  of  their  daughters  as  have 
completed,  with  distinguished  success,  the  course  of  studies  in  the  Grammar 
Schools,  may,  if  they  are  desirous  of  teaching,  qualify  themselves,  in  the 
best  manner,  for  this  important  employment.  It  is  believed  that  the 
amount  of  money  required  for  the  support  of  such  a  school  cannot  be 
expended  in  any  other  way  which  will  render  so  much  service  to  the  schools. 

In  the  course  of  his  report  he  stated  that  there  were  at  that 
time  "65  male  teachers"  and  "300  female  teachers"  in  the 
schools,  "22,000  children,  over  18,000  of  this  number  now 
instructed  chiefly  by  females." 

The  Teachers  now  in  the  schools  are  generally  deserving  high  commenda- 
tion for  their  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties  and  for  making  acqui- 
sitions beyond  the  course  which  the  Grammar  Schools  afford. 

Note,  please,  the  significance  of  this  last  sentence.  It  means 
not  only  that  the  education  of  girls  in  those  days  stopped  with 
the  grammar  school,  but  also  that  the  preparation  furnished 
by  the  city  to  its  three,  hundred  women  teachers,  five-sixths  of 
the«  whole  number,  consisted  simply  of  what  they  had  learned 
in  these  same  grammar  schools  which  they  were  then  teaching. 

This  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  was  referred 
to  a  committee  of  the  School  Board,  who  in  their  report  said : 

In  conclusion,  your  committee,  fully  satisfied  of  the  practical  utility  of 
Normal  Schools  in  general,  are  also  firmly  persuaded  that  in  no  other  way 
can  the  educational  interests  of  the  city  be  more  prompted  than  by  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  special  preparation  of  the  large 
number  of  teachers  constantly  required  for  the  public  service.  We  wish 
it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  a  school  such  as  we  have  in  view  should 
be  one  wholly  and  exclusively  instituted  for  the  single  object  of  preparing 
teachers  for  our  public  schools,  that  it  should  be  a  Normal  School,  and 
nothing  else;  that  it  should  be  resorted  to  by  those  only  who  may  desire 
to  qualify  themselves  for  teaching,  and  that  to  all  such  it  should  be  freely 
offered,  at  least  as  freely  as  would  be  consistent  with  the  end  proposed  by 
its  establishment. 
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The  report  was  adopted  and  the  following  order  passed  by 
the  City  Council  in  July,  1852: 

Ordered,  That  a  Normal  School  be  established  in  the  Adams  School  House 
as  a  part  of  the  system  of  Public  Schools,  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the 
Report  of  the  School  Committee. 

The  Committee  in  their  report  for  1852  go  on  to  say: 

"This  order  passed  both  branches  of  the  City  Government  almost  with- 
out opposition,  and  thus  an  institution  was  established,  which  in  our 
opinion  promises  to  do  more  for  the  improvement  of  our  Schools,  than  any 
one  measure  which  has  been  adopted  within  the  last  twenty  years." 

This  was  the  seventh  Normal  School  established  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  the  second  City  Normal  School,  the  one  in 
Philadelphia  having  started  in  1848.  It  is  interesting  to  find 
that  of  the  first  ten  normal  schools  in  our  country,  five  were 
located  in  Massachusetts. 

The  plan  of  organization  of  the  school  as  presented  by  a 
special  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  is  in  outline  as 
follows : 

The  School  will  consist  of  two  Departments,  viz.': 

1.  ,  A  Normal  Departmnet,  containing  about  two  hundred  pupils. 
These  will  be  divided  into  two  classes,  and  each  class  into  two  divisions. 
Each  division  will  occupy  a  separate  room,  under  the  direction  of  a 
Normal  School  teacher. 

2.  A  Model  School  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils,  divided  into 
two  classes,  each  class  occupying  a  separate  room,  under  the  care  of  a 
Model  School  Teacher.  A  Primary  School  of  sixty  pupils  will  be  added  to 
this  Department  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  made. 

The  Course  of  Study  and  Instruction  will  comprise : 

1.  A  thorough  review  of  the  studies  taught  in  the  Grammar  Schpols, 
with  special  reference  to  instruction  in  the  art  of  Teaching. 

The  Course  will  not  be  strictly  limited  to  the  list  of  Grammar  School 
studies,  but  will  include  all  the  collateral  branches  which  are  important  for 
the  explanation  and  illustration  of  those  studies.  The  best  text-books  and 
manuals  will  be  used,  but  with  the  ultimate  design  of  making  the  pupil  able 
to  teach  independently  of  them,  by  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  subject 
to  be  taught.  .  .  .  History  will  be  introduced  in  its  natural  connection 
with  Geography,  and  the  two  studies  will  be  made  to  illustrate  each  other. 
.  .  .  The  pupil  will  not  be  confined  to  the  details  of  the  text-books,  but 
will  be  encouraged  and  required  to  seek  information  from  all  sources 
within  her  reach. 

2.  Instruction  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  in  the  Art 
of  Government.  The  design  of  this  part  of  the  course  is  to  fit  the  pupil 
for  the  practical  duties  of  a  teacher.  Its  aim  will  be  not  only  to  make  her 
familiar  with  all  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching,  but  to  give  her 
such  command  of  the  knowledge  she  has  acquired,  and  such  facility  in 
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imparting  it,  as  shall  enable  her  to  originate  methods  of  her  own.  and  to 
apply  them  to  the  various  classes  of  pupils  which  may  come  under  her 
care.  .  .  .  Each  pupil  of  the  Normal  School  will  be  required  to  assist 
frequently  in  the  Model  School,  and  she  will  here  have  the  most  favorable 
opportunities  for  practice,  in  the  application  of  the  correct  principles  of 
instruction  and  discipline,  under  the  direction  of  experienced  and  accom- 
plished teachers. 

3.  Lectures  by  the  teachers,  and  by  other  persons  qualified  to  give 
instruction  in  the  various  departments  of  knowledge,  will  be  from  time  to 
time  delivered  and  a  library  of  books  of  reference,  with  charts,  mathe- 
matical and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  all  other  necessary  aids  to  illus- 
tration, will  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

4.  Inst  met  ion  in  Music  and  Drawing,  by  accomplished  masters  in  each 
department,  will  form  a  part  of  the  regular  exercises  of  the  school. 

5.  Lectures  on  the  laws  of  health  and  the  means  of  preserving  it.  will 
be  delivered  by  competent  persons,  and  much  care  will  be  taken  by  the 
instructors  that  these  laws  be  understood  and  observed. 

6.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  all  concerned  in  the  government  of  the  school 
to  exert  a  favorable  influence  on  the  moral  character  and  general  deport- 
ment of  the  pupils  as  well  as  on  their  intellectual  progress. 

The  success  of  this  School  can  hardly  be  problematical.  .  .  and 
we  anticipate  the  time,  when  the  City  Xormal  School  will  realize  the 
reasonable  expectations  of  its  friends,  and  stand  among  the  foremost  of 
those  institutions  which  have  so  long  and  so  justly  given  to  Boston  a  noble 
pre-eminence  and  an  honored  name. 

Standing  on  this  very  broad,  progressive  and  sound  educa- 
tional platform,  the  Boston  Normal  School  began  its  career  in 
the  fall  of  1852  with  eighty-six  students  in  the  old  Adams 
Schoolhouse  on  Mason  street,  familiarly  known  now  for  many 
years  as  the  "School  Committee  Rooms."  The  Public  Library 
occupied  the  first  floor,  and  the  Xormal  School  the  second  and 
third  floors.    The  course  was  two  veal's  in  extent. 

The  success  of  the  school  and  its  advantages  to  the  city  were 
all  that  its  friends  had  anticipated.  But  in  1S54  a  strong 
public  demand  for  high  school  education  for  girls  was  made  of 
the  School  Committee.  Its  friends  failed  to  secure  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  high  school  for  girls.  However,  in  response  to 
their  demand,  and  with  a  view  to  adapting  the  school  to  the 
double  purpose  of  giving  its  pupils  high  school  and  Xormal 
instruction,  the  course  was  extended  to  three  years,  "a  few 
additional  branches  of  study  were  introduced,  and  slight  altera- 
tions made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  courses."  The  school 
was  then  called  the  "Girls'  High  and  Normal  School." 

No  important  change  was  made  in  the  school  from  that  time 
until  1S04.    The  School  Committee,  in  their  report  for  that 
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year,  say  of  the  school:  "Hitherto  more  attention  has  been 
given  to  what  are  commonly  denominated  the  high  school 
branches  of  study,  than  to  the  strictly  normal  department  of 
education,  though  the1  latter  element  of  the  school  has  never 
been  wholly  lost  sight  of."  One  is  almost  tempted  to  remark 
upon  reading  this  last  statement,  "How  kind  of  them  not  to 
wholly  lose  sight  of  the  original*  purpose  of  the  school."  The 
report  goes  on  further  to  say,  "It  has  been  a  growing  convic- 
tion, however,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  watched  especially 
over  the  welfare  of  this  school,  that  more  time  and  attention 
ought  to  be  given  to  practical  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching.' ' 
This  reference  to  "those  who  have  watched  especially  over 
the  welfare  of  this  school"  undoubtedly  means  John  D.  Phil- 
brick,  who  was  the  second  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Boston, 
serving  from  1856  to  1878,  and  one  of  the  most  statesmanlike 
educators  ever  connected  with  our  schools.  In  his  very  modest 
summary  of  the  work  accomplished  during  his  term  of  service 
up  to  1874,  Doctor  Philbrick  quotes  this  passage  just  given, 
and  goes  on  to  say,  "This  conviction  culminated  that  year 
(1864)  in  the  establishment  of  a  Training  School  in  connection 
with,  and  as  a  special  department  of,  the  Girls'  High  and 
Normal  School,  for  the  purpose  of  training  instructors  for 
Primary  Schools.  Provision  was  also  made  that  the  members 
of  the  Senior  Class  who  intended  to  become  teachers  should 
attend  the  sessions  of  the  Primary  and  Grammar  schools  of 
the  city  not  less  than  four  weeks  during  the  year,  in  order  to 
observe  the  methods  of  teaching,  and  to  acquire  practical 
knowledge  of  the  instruction  and  government  of  schools  by 
acting  as  teachers  themselves."  He  tells  us  that,  "The  Train- 
ing School  was  located  in  one  of  the  Primary  buildings,  which 
contained  three  Primary  Schools,  representing  all  of  the  six 
grades  of  the  Boston  Primary  School  system.  .  It  remained 
there  about  six  years,  during  which  time  the  Training  Depart- 
ment was  separated  from,  and  almost  independent  of,  the 
High  School."  In  commenting  upon  this  change,  Doctor 
Philbrick  reveals  what  was  probably  his  motive  in  securing 
the  action.  He  says,  "The  establishment  of  this  Training 
School  was  a  practical  return  to  the  principle  upon  which  the 
Normal  School  was  originally  established, —  that  a  Normal 
School  has  interests  distinct  from  those  of  any  other  school, 
and  should  have  an  organization  of  its  own  and  be  devoted 
entirely  to  the  work  of  preparing  teachers  for  their  professional 
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duties.  And  just  in  proportion  to  the  conformity  to  this  prin- 
ciple was  the  success  of  the  school;  for  the  facts  will  warrant 
the  assertion  that  at  no  time  since  the  union  of  the  High  and 
Normal  element  in  1854  had  the  school  exerted  so  strong  and 
positively  beneficial  an  influence  upon  the  public  schools  of  the 
city  as  during  the  continuance  of  the  Training  School  on  Somer- 
set street." 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  when  the  new  building  on  West 
Newton  street  was  completed  in  1870  the  Girls'  High  and 
Normal  School,  both  departments,  moved  in,  and  the  schools 
in  Somerset  street,  which  had  been  used  as  schools  of  observa- 
tion and  practice,  no  longer  served  that  purpose.  The  effect 
of  this  can  be  readily  seen  from  the  following  passage  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  organiz- 
ing a  separate  Normal  School,  made  April  11,  1871.  "This  is 
not  a  High  School  to  which  a  Training  Department  has  been 
added,  but  a  Normal  School,  admitting  pupils  who  desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  good  educa- 
tion. But  the  High  School  has  gradually  gained  an  ascendancy 
over  the  Normal  element,  until  the  actual  preparation  for  the 
work  of  teaching  has  come  to  be  restricted  to  the  Training 
Department;  and  that  branch,  since  it  has  been  under  the  same 
roof  with  the  rest  of  the  school,  has  almost  lost  its  independent, 
distinctive  and  professional  character." 

As  a  result  of  this  report  and  the  discussion  which  grew  out 
of  it,  the  School  Committee  on  May  14,  1872,  by  unanimous 
vote  separated  the  two  schools  and  returned  the  Normal  School 
to  its  original  condition  as  a  separate  school.  In  the  statement 
of  the  plan  of  organization  is  found  the  short  but  significant 
paragraph : 

"This  school  shall  be  known  as  the  Boston  Normal  School,  and  its  pur- 
pose shall  be  to  furnish  an  opportunity  for  such  young  women  as  wish  to 
become  teachers  to  receive  a  thorough  course  of  distinct  professional 
instruction." 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  where  most  people  hereto- 
fore have  considered  that  the  life  and  work  of  the  Normal 
School  really  began.  So  much  space  has  been  given  to  this  early 
period  in  the  history  of  the  school  in  order  that  it  might  be 
apparent  to  all  how  very  early  Boston  entered  vigorously  into 
the  movement  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  which 
originated  we  are  proud  to  say  in  this  good  old  commonwealth 
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of  ours.  Although  the  results  achieved  during  these  twenty 
years  may  seem  quite  meager,  the  period  proved  in  reality  to  be 
a  fortunate  phase  in  the  development  of  the  Normal  School. 
Without  doubt  it  had  an  influence  in  determining  that  the 
proper  position  of  the  Normal  School  is  above  the  high  school, 
establishing  the  general  principle  that  a  professional  school  for 
the  training  of  teachers  demands  a  broad  foundation  of  general 
culture  as  a  preparation  for  its  work.  It  was  also  a  period  of 
learning  and  grounding  oneself  on  certain  fundamental  ideas 
or  principles  concerning  education  and  the  professional  train- 
ing of  teachers.  Doctor  Philbrick  stated  a  few  of  the  ideas 
resulting  from  this  experience  in  one  of  his  reports  about  this 
time.  "One  is,"  he  says,  "that  a  Normal  School  is  entirely 
different  from  every  other  school.  It  has  been  compared  to 
professional  schools  of  law,  medicine  and  theology.  But  while 
these  schools  teach  particular  sciences,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
Normal  School  to  go  farther,  and  to  teach  how  to  teach  sciences. 
A  second  principle  is  that  learning  a  truth  and  learning  how  to 
communicate  that  truth  are  distinct  processes.  Another 
important  principle  is,  that  a  thorough  preparation  for  the 
work  of  teaching  requires  both  science  and  art,  both  theory  and 
practice.  A  Normal  School,  then,  to  be  successful  needs 
teachers  of  ability,  learning  and  skill;  but  it  needs  these  no 
more  than  schools  of  observation  and  practice.  The  one  is 
just  as  essential  to  its  highest  usefulness  as  the  other." 

A  few  statistics  will  show  that  the  school  performed  a  very 
real  and  valuable  service  for  the  schools  of  Boston  during  the 
first  period.  A  table  in  the  Annual  School  Report  for  1870  con- 
tains a  statement  of  the  "Appointments  of  Teachers  from  the 
Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  in  each  School  District,  from 
1852  to  September  1,  1870."  From  this  table  it  appears  that 
there  were  appointed  during  these  eighteen  years, 

In  the  High  School  ...  16 
In  the  Grammar  Schools  .  .  310 
In  the  Primary  Schools    .      .  233 

a  total  of  .      .      .      .    559  in  the  Boston  Schools. 
In  addition  there  were  appointed  .      .    338  in  other  schools. 

making  a  grand  total  of  ....  897 

The  table  also  states  that  during  this  same  period  986  sub- 
stitutes were  furnished  the  schools  of  Boston. 
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The  Normal  School  began  the  second  period  of  its  life  most 
auspiciously  by  the  election  as  its  head  master  of  Larkin  Dunton, 
at  that  time  principal  of  the  Lawrence  School  in  South  Boston. 
He  was  a  student  and  lover  of  books  from  boyhood,  making 
sacrifices  as  a  lad  such  as  are  unknown  to  the  present  generation, 
if  he  might  secure  the  means  for  his  study  and  reading.  A  wide, 
earnest  and  profound  student,  he  never  rested  until  he  had 
reached  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  fundamental  elements 
and  principles  of  the  subject.  Trained  as  a  lawyer  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  his  thinking  was  remarkably  clear,  logical 
and  cogent.  He  was  a  man  of  indomitable  will  and  a  relentless 
fighter  when  his  loved  ones  were  in  danger,  whether  it  was  his 
school  or  his  friends.  His  sound  judgment  was  always  in  de- 
mand in  all  gatherings,  educational,  social  or  civic.  Coupled 
with  these  qualities  were  a  sense  of  humor,  a  warmth  of  heart 
and  an  interest  in  the  development  of  individual  character  which 
made  him  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  new  position,  where  he  was 
not  only  to  carry  on  a  vigorous  and  prolonged  struggle  to  place 
this  feeble  institution  upon  a  firm  and  lasting  foundation,  but 
also  at  the  same  time  to  lead  impressionable  youth  into  a  clear 
vision  of  the  highest  and  noblest  ideals  of  life  and  service. 

There  were  associated  with  him,  as  head  assistant,  Miss  Jane 
H.  Stickney,  who  had  been  for  some  years  Superintendent  of  the 
Training  Department  and  as  assistant  Miss  Florence  W.  Stetson, 
who  also  came  from  service  in  the  Training  Department. 

The  new  head  master  met  with  irritating  difficulties  from  the 
very  start.  His  salary  was  withheld  for  many  months  under  a 
legal  technicality  raised  by  the  city  government.  The  point  at 
issue  was  whether  the  school  being  established,  as  they  said,  in 
1872  by  vote  of  the  School  Committee  and  not  by  act  of  the  City 
Council  had  any  legal  standing  under  a  law  passed  in  1857. 
After  many  long  arguments  the  School  Committee  were  able  to 
maintain  their  point  that  the  Nomal  School  was  established  in 
1852  by  act  of  the  City  Council  and  only  reorganized  in  1872  by 
the  School  Committee,  as  they  had  a  legal  right  to  do.  The 
matter  was  finally  fully  settled  by  act  of  the  Legislature  in 
1873.  In  this  connection  we  might  go  on  to  say,  that  on  five 
subsequent  occasions,  when  requests  for  new  appropriation  of 
money  to  meet  the  expanding  needs  of  the  school,  were  made, 
opposition  to  the  continuance  of  the  school  by  the  city  arose. 
Doctor  Dunton  was  admirably  equipped  to  meet  successfully 
such  attacks.    The  opposition  reached  its  climax  when  in  May, 
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1898,  the  School  Committee  voted  to  abolish  the  Normal  School 
at  the  end  of  the  next  year  in  the  hope  that  the  state  would  take 
it  over. 

This,  the  most  serious  of  all  the  attacks  upon  the  integrity  of 
the  school,  was  made  during  a  six  months'  leave  of  absence 
granted  Doctor  Dunton  on  account  of  illness.  The  eighteen 
hundred  graduates  of  the  school  since  1872,  among  whom  were 
many  of  the  ablest  teachers  in  the  city,  were  heard  from  at  once. 
In  no  uncertain  tones  they  bore  personal  testimony  to  the  excel- 
lent quality  of  the  training  furnished  by  the  Normal  School. 
They  and  many  prominent  men  and  women  in  the  public  life 
of  the  city  made  it  clear  to  the  School  Committee  that  here  was 
an  institution  which  had  won  its  way  deep  into  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  which  had  proved  its  vital  necessity  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  community.  So  strong  was  the  popular  protest 
that  in  November  the  vote  was  rescinded.  We  will  not  dwell 
longer  upon  this  phase  of  the  school's  history,  which  only  in- 
volved unnecessary  struggle,  anxiety  and  interruption  to  the 
legitimate  work  of  the  school,  but  will  turn  to  the  more  con- 
structive work  of  the  past  fifty  years. 

Doctor  Dunton  found  himself  at  the  outset  facing  a  most 
difficult  task.  First  there  must  be  laid  out  a  course  of  study 
which  shall  be  both  adequate  and  strictly  professional.  He 
framed  one  which  was  all  comprehensive  and  in  accord  with  the 
most  progressive  educational  standards  of  that  day.  It"  con- 
tained eight  items,  the  details  of  which  there  is  not  space  to 
enumerate  in  this  paper. 

All  this  must  be  accomplished  in  one  year  with  students  who 
have  had  but  three  years'  high  school  training.  But  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  graduates  of  the  three  years'  course  in  the 
high  school  were  still  eligible  for  appointment  as  teachers,  and 
that  some  were  being  elected  teachers  who  had  not  even  gradu- 
ated from  that  course  in  the  high  school.  The  result  was  that 
many  of  the  brightest  high  school  graduates  did  not  come  to  the 
Normal  School  at  all.  "  This  number  was  increased, "  as  Doctor 
Dunton  says,  "by  the  advice  of  the  then  head  master  of  the 
Girls'  High  School  to  his  pupils  to  remain  with  him  another  year 
and  then  still  another,  instead  of  attending  the  Normal  School." 

The  following  quotation  from  one  of  Doctor  Dunton's  reports 
will  reveal  the  tactics  found  necessary  to  securing  proper  con- 
ditions for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  school.  "As  soon  as  I 
understood  the  situation,"  he  says,  "I  began  to  cast  about 
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for  the  remedy.  First  came  the  formal  rule  of  the  committee 
that,  'when  teachers  are  to  be  employed  in  the  public  schools, 
graduates  of  this  school  shall  have  the  preference,  other  things 
being  equal.'  Then  we  added  a  rule  which  gave  Normal 
graduates  two  hundred  dollars  more  than  others.  But  neither 
of  these  provisions  secured  the  desired  end,  namely,  the  attend- 
ance at  the  Normal  School  of  all  the  high  school  graduates 
who  were  to  become  teachers  in  Boston.  At  last  a  very 
simpje  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  effective  remedy  for  the 
existing  evil  occurred  to  me.  I  went  that  verjy  day  to  the 
chairman  of  my  committee,  Mr.  Charles  Hutchins,  and  ex- 
plained to  him  that  Boston  was  maintaining  a  Normal  School 
which  nobody  was  required  to  attend.  I  then  said  to  him, 
'The  committee  should  at  once  adopt  a  rule  forbidding  the 
appointment  of  any  inexperienced  teacher  who  has  not  had 
Normal  training.'  He  replied,  'The  committee  will  never 
pass  an  order  like  that.'  'Ought  it  not  to  be  done?'  I  asked. 
'  Certainly,'  said Ire.  '  Will  you  personally  favor  such  an  order?' 
I  asked.  'Most  certainly  I  will,'  was  his  reply.  Within  a 
week  I  had  had  a  similar  conversation  with  a  majority  of  the 
School  Committee.  The  result  was  the  adoption  of  the  rule 
suggested.  Since  that  time  the  Normal  School  has  not  lacked 
pupils  of  the  best  talent  and  training  that  go  out  from  our  high 
schools,  and  the  teachers  appointed  in  Boston  have  been 
either  teachers  of  experience  or  of  professional  training." 

It  was  recognized  from  the  start  that,  while  the  study  of 
psychology  sheds  much  light  on  the  process  of  teaching,  yet  it 
could  not  possibly  reach  its  best  results  in  that  direction  unless 
accompanied  by  contacts  with  child  life  and  the  study  of 
children  in  action.  In  order  to  provide  this  fundamental  con- 
dition for  the  proper  professional  training  of  teachers,  it  was 
necessary  to  secure  a  training  school  containing  all  the  primary 
and  grammar  grades  readily  accessible  for  observation  and 
practice  by  the  students  of  the  Normal  School. 

This  was  accomplished  in  1876  when  the  Normal  School 
moved  into  the  upper  story  of  the  Rice  School  building  on 
Dartmouth  street,  where  it  occupied  the  hall  and  two  recitation 
rooms.  The  Rice  School  was  thenceforth  designated  as  the 
Rice  Training  School,  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Normal  School,  and  a  rule  adopted  giving  the 
headmaster  of  the  Normal  School  "direction  of  the  observa- 
tion, practice,  and  methods  of  instruction  in  the  Training 
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school."  The  school  now  seemed  to  possess  the  minimum 
essentials  in  the  way  of  equipment  and  it  began  to  move  for- 
ward with  firm  step  and  rapidly  gained  in  confidence  and  favor 
with  the  whole  school  system. 

Two  regulations  adopted  by  the  School  Committee  at  this 
time  will  be  of  interest.  The  first  reads,  "When  a  graduate  of 
this  school  is  appointed  as  a  teacher  in  any  public  school  of  this 
city,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  headmaster  to  make,  or  cause 
to  be  made  by  his  assistants,  one  or  more  visits  to  her  school 
for  the  purpose  of  criticism  and  suggestion  in  regard  to  her 
teaching."  Thus  early  was  it  recognized  that  the  real  train- 
ing of  the  teacher  had  only  begun  when  she  graduated  from 
the  Normal  School,  and  that  the  time  when  she  stood  in  most 
critical  need  of  helpful  guidance  was  the  moment  when  she 
first  found  herself  in  the  midst  of  the  manifold  practical  prob- 
lems of  the  schoolroom,  with  complete  responsibility  for 
meeting  and  solving  these  problems. 

The  second  rule  read,  "Such  instruction  shall  be  given  in 
the  Normal  School,  to  teachers  in  the  employ  of  the  city,  as  the 
Board  may  from  time  to  time  direct."  In  the  year  1876-77 
a  beginning  was  made  by  offering  courses  in  drawing  and  music, 
to  which  were  added  later,  physics,  penmanship,  physiology, 
geography,  psychology  and  its  application  to  teaching.  In 
March,  1878,  Doctor  Dunton  wrote  to  the  Superintendent, 
"It  is  not  conceivable  that  hundreds  of  earnest  teachers,  some 
from  every  district  in  the  city,  can  come  together  week  after 
week,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  principles  underlying 
their  profession,  and  listening  to  illustrations  of  teaching  the 
various  branches  of  study,  by  the  ablest  expounders  of  those 
subjects  that  can  be  found  in  the  city,  and  go  back  to  their 
schools  without  being  quickened  to  new  life  and  able  to  do 
better  work.  And  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  this  subject  —  I 
mean  Normal  instruction  to  teachers  —  is  scarcely  opened. 
For  myself,  I  hardly  dare  tell  you  what  I  hope  from  this  kind 
of  work,  if  it  is  well  managed."  A  touch  of  humor  was  added 
to  this  situation  when  one  of  the  masters  asked  Doctor  Dunton, 
"Won't  the  subjects  for  these  lessons  soon  be  exhausted?" 

So  you  see  that  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  right  here  in  Boston, 
by  suggestion  emanating  from  this  school,  we  were  doing  what 
today  is  being  hailed  with  great  enthusiasm  all  over  our  coun- 
try as  a  new  movement,  namely,  offering  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, professional  and  academic,  to  teachers  in  service.  We 
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have  made  one  step  forward,  however,  during  these  years  in 
that  we  now  plan  to  pay  the  instructors  for  their  service.  They 
were  not  paid  in  those  days.  Again  history  seemed  to  repeat 
itself.  Obstacles  were  evidently  placed  in  the  way  of  such  a 
progressive  step,  for  we  read  in  the  records  six  years  later,  in 
1882,  that,  "The  City  Solicitor  having  ruled  that  the  city 
could  not  legally  pjrovide  instruction  in  the  Normal  School  for 
the  benefit  of  teachers  in  the  service  of  the  city,  the  Legislature 
gave  authority." 

It  was  discovered  very  soon  that  one  year  is  too  short  a  time 
in  which  to  accomplish  what  is  necessary  and  desirable  in  the 
line  of  thorough  professional  training  for  teaching.  Accord- 
ingly in  1879  a  post-graduate  course  of  one  year  was  established. 
Students  taking  the  post-graduate  course  were  eligible  for  sub- 
stitute and  temporary  service  in  the  schools. 

All  pupils  admitted  to  the  Normal  School  were  placed  on  pro- 
bation, and  any  who  "proved  to  be  unsuitable  for  the  school 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  head  master, 
were  discharged  by  the  committee  on  the  school.  The  proba- 
tion was  to  cease  at  the  end  of  the  half  year."  That  this  rule 
was  actually  put  into  effect  is  shown  by  a  statement  in  one  of 
Doctor  Dunton's  reports  that  of  one  hundred  and  two  entering 
in  the  fall  of  1878  only  fifty-eight  graduated  the  next  June.  Of 
the  ninety-three  admitted  the  next  fall,  there  were  only  fifty- 
two  in  attendance  in  the  following  spring.  Life  on  the  upper 
floor  of  the  Rice  School  building  became  a  very  serious  and 
solemn  affair  about  the  middle  of  the  year,  during  at  least  two 
decades.  Relief  from  this  most  disheartening  sifting  process 
was  only  secured  after  many  years  when  a  system  was  devised 
for  determining  in  a  rational  manner  the  fitness  of  the  candidate 
for  the  work  at  the  time  of  admission.  In  fact  this  was  not 
accomplished  until  after  Doctor  Dunton's  death.  • 

The  next  important  change  occurs  in  1888.  In  the  spring 
of  that  year  Doctor  Dunton  wrote  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Normal  School  stating  that,  "In  Boston  the  facilities  for  pro- 
fessional instruction  and  training  remain  substantially  as  they 
were  sixteen  years  ago.  The  course  of  study  and  the  length  of 
time  devoted  to  the  work  in  the  Normal  School  are  the  same 
now  as  in  1872."  His  recommendation  that  the  course  be 
lengthened  to  a  year  and  a  half  was  adopted.  This  added  to 
the  work  of  the  school  ten  weeks  of  theoretical  study  of  educa- 
tion and  ten  weeks  of  practice  in  teaching. 
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In  this  same  year  kindergartens  were  restored  as  a  part  of  the 
school  system,  after  a  lapse  of  nine  years.  Therefore,  a  short 
course  of  twenty  lessons  on  kindergartening  was  added  to  the 
regular  Normal  School  course  and  a  post-graduate  course  in  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Kindergartening  opened  in  1889.  The 
Committee  also  authorized  the  addition  to  the  corps  of  teachers 
of  a  submaster,  a  special  teacher  of  drawing  and  a  special  teacher 
of  kindergartening. 

Just  as  the  kindergarten  had  been  maintained  by  Mrs.  Quincy 
Shaw  for  several  years  before  it  became  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system,  so  many  other  special  lines  of  educational  work 
had  been  fostered  by  private  enterprise  and  were  now  ready  for 
introduction  into  the  city  system.  The  Ling  System  of  Swedish 
gymnastics,  the  Sloyd  Manual  Training  and  cooking  might  be 
named  as  typical  new  subjects  introduced  into  the  schools  at 
about  this  time.  The  names  of  Mrs.  Shaw  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Hemenway  should  be  held  in  lasting  remembrance  for  what 
they  did  for  the  public  schools  of  Boston.  When  the  new  sub- 
jects, developed  by  private  enterprise,  were  once  accepted 
and  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  school  system,  it  was  incumbent 
upon  the  city  to  train  its  own  teachers  of  these  subjects.  This 
was  a  legitimate  function  of  the  Normal  School,  but  it  required 
more  time.  Accordingly  in  1892  the  regular  course  was  ex- 
tended to  two  years  and  a  two-years'  course  in  kindergarten 
training  established.  Optional  courses  in  seven  special  sub- 
jects were  offered  in  the  last  term,  to  be  studied  five  hours  per 
week.  Every  student  was  required  to  choose  one  of  the  elec- 
tives.  The  first  year's  work  in  the  regular  and  kindergarten 
courses  was  identical.  As  far  as  we  know  this  is  the  first  case 
in  which  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  kindergarten  and  the 
elementary  grades  was  placed  upon  exactly  the  same  basis  of 
requirements,  for  admission,  and  of  length  and  general  content 
of  the  courses  of  training. 

In  1894  women  graduates  of  colleges  and  universities  were 
admitted  without  examination  to  a  special  course  of  one  year. 
This  was  done  with  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  number  of 
broadly  educated  teachers  in  our  schools.  Ten  years  later, 
in  1904,  men  graduates  of  colleges  were  admitted  on  the  same 
basis,  and  the  current  of  college  graduates,  both  men  and 
women,  flowing  toward  the  Normal  School  was  largely  increased. 
This  meant  furnishing  professionally  trained  teachers  for  the 
high  schools. 
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In  1896  the  first  graduate  club  was  organized,  called  the 
Biological  Club,  and  composed  of  those  graduates  who  during 
their  school  course  had  taken  elective  work  along  biological 
lines.  Four  other  clubs  were  subsequently  formed,—  the  Eng- 
lish Club,  the  Dunton  Educational  Club,  the  Choral  Club  and 
the  Kindergarten  Club.  These  were  really,  in  a  new  form, 
courses  for  teachers  in  service,  adopted  by  the  teachers  them- 
selves, under  encouragement  by  the  Normal  School,  instead  of 
offered  by  the  school  authorities.  These  clubs  received  valuable 
assistance  and  guidance  from  the  teachers  in  the  Normal  School 
having  in  charge  the  subject  of  their  study.  Thus  did  the 
Normal  School  continue  to  reach  out  beyond  the  borders  of 
its  stated  work  to  keep  the  standard  of  Boston's  schools  on  as 
high  a  plane  as  possible.  The  clubs  carried  on  active  and 
effective  work  for  many  years  and  served  a  most  valuable 
purpose. 

In  October,  1899,  Doctor  Dunton  passed  on  into  the  larger 
life,  after  twenty-seven  years  of  faithful  and  efficient  service  as 
head  of  the  school.  He  laid  a  foundation  which  has  remained 
firm  and  unshaken  to  this  day,  he  built  an  institution  both  sub- 
stantial and  progressive  and  he  sent  hundreds  of  young  women 
forth  into  life  imbued  with  high  ideals,  of  service,  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  their  calling  as  a  teacher,  and  of  what  true  success  in  life 
really  means.  This  is  his  monument,  more  enduring  than 
granite  shaft  or  bronze  tablet. 

A  few  weeks  later  his  successor,  the  present  principal  of  the 
school,  was  appointed  to  carry  on  the  work.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  standards  and  ideals  of  the  school,  having 
been  a  teacher  in  the  school  for  ten  years.  Therefore  the  school 
moved  forward  without  any  break,  in  accord  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  the  school  was  founded. 

For  several  years  the  work  had  been  greatly  hampered  owing 
to  the  cramped  quarters  in  which  it  had  to  be  carried  on.  At 
this  time  the  school  numbered  nearly  three  hundred  students 
with  thirteen  or  fourteen  teachers.  It  had,  as  equipment, 
an  assembly  hall  and  six  recitation  rooms,  no  gymnasium,  no 
laboratories  except  a  sink  in  the  corner  of  one  recitation  room, 
no  equipped  drawing  or  manual  training  room,  no  library.  A 
teacher's  desk  was  located  in  each  corner  of  the  hall  and  three 
desks  in  each  of  the  upper  corridors.  Frequently  from  two  to 
four  classes  were  reciting  in  the  hall  at  the  same  time.  In  1903 
Mr.  George  H.  Martin,  supervisor  of  the  school,  reported  in 
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these  words,  "The  Normal  School  has  always  suffered  from 
cramped  accommodations  in  borrowed  quarters.  Its  equipment 
for  teaching  has  been  of  the  most  meager  kind.  It  has  no 
laboratories  and  no  library,  etc.  In  spite  of  these  hindrances 
the  school  has  done  much  excellent  work,  steadily  improving 
in  character  and  never  more  than  at  present.  Its  standards 
of  scholarship  have  steadily  been  raised,  its  relations  with  the 
other  schools  of  the  system  have  become  intimate  and  more 
friendly." 

Why  was  the  school  able  to  move  on,  so  successfully  meeting 
the  increasing  demands  of  the  times,  while  laboring  under  such 
serious  handicaps?  Because  of  the  truth  of  the  old  saying, 
"  As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school. "  The  school  had  a  corps  of 
most  earnest  and  capable  teachers,  who  controlled  circumstances 
rather  than  were  controlled  by  them.  Another  reason  lay  in  the 
friendliness  and  kindly  service  of  neighboring  educational  insti- 
tutions. For  instance,  the  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 
gave  us  the  use  of  their  gymnasium  for  several  hours  each  week, 
and  the  Institute  of  Technology  loaned  us  microscopes  and  an 
instructor  to  help  in  inaugurating  an  experiment  in  school 
gardening  which  was  started  in  1901  and  continued  for  a  number 
of  years  by  the  science  department.  But  no  self-respecting 
institution  or  school  system  will  allow  itself  to  be  dependent 
forever  upon  outside  charity  in  the  matter  of  material  equip- 
ment. The  time  came  at  last  when  the  school  authorities  saw 
that  the  Normal  School  not  only  deserved  better  quarters  for 
its  work,  but  that  it  must  have  them  if  it  were  to  continue  doing 
the  work  assigned  to  it.  It  took  vigorous  and  long-continued 
pleading  and  argument  before  this  was  accomplished.  Super- 
intendent Seaver  in  his  report  in  1903  wrote,  "So  much  has 
been  said  in  past  years  concerning  the  need  of  a  proper  building 
that  it  would  be  mere  waste  of  words  to  say  more  now.  He 
who  has  not  been  convinced  is  not  open  to  conviction." 

Four  years  later,  in  September,  1907,  the  school  moved  into 
this  group  of  buildings  which  it  now  occupies,  beautiful,  com- 
modious, well-constructed,  well-arranged,  well-equipped,  a 
worthy  home  for  the  highest  and  most  important  school  in  the 
whole  system.  For  the  first  time  in  the  fifty-five  years  of  its 
life  the  school  was  adequately  housed.  During  the  planning 
and  construction  of  the  building  the  principal  of  the  school  was 
consulted  at  every  point  as  to  the  needs  of  the  school,  and  the 
only  question  asked  at  any  time  was,  which  plan  or  arrange- 
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ment  is  the  best  one  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  school  most 
satisfactorily.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  bear  public  testimony  that 
in  this  case  and  at  all  times  since,  whenever  the  School  Com- 
mittee have  decided  that  some  particular  need  of  the  school 
should  be  met,  they  have  always  acted  generously  and  with 
whole-hearted  recognition  of  the  valuable  service  which  the 
school  was  rendering. 

The  story  of  the  next  fifteen  years  is  simply  one  of  frequent 
expansion  and  reorganization,  in  order  to  meet  adequately  the 
demands  of  a  rapidly  changing  and  expanding  system  of  school 
education  for  the  children  from  the  kindergarten  through  the 
high  school.  Probably  no  similar  period  of  time  will  ever  exceed 
the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  in  the  number,  variety 
and  intensity  of  the  demands  made  upon  the  public  schools  in 
fitting  the  rising  generation  for  life  in  a  society  which  was  being 
practically  revolutionized  every  few  years  by  new  discoveries 
in  science  and  philosophy.  The  business  of  the  teacher  in  the 
public  school  is  to  prepare  the  children  for  a  life  which  they 
are  to  enter  ten  or  fifteen  years  hence.  The  prophetic  vision 
and  the  habit  of  studying  the  times  in  which  he  is  living  to 
discover  if  possible  its  trend  and  probable  future,  are  two  most 
important  qualifications  of  a  good  teacher.  Add  to  these, 
broad  scholarly  attainment,  thorough  command  of  the  theory 
and  art  of  teaching  and  managing  a  school  and  a  genuine 
delight  in  watching  and  helping  children  develop  into  good 
citizens  and  you  have  the  ideal  toward  which  the  Boston 
Normal  School  has  been  working  in  preparing  teachers  for 
the  schools  of  Boston. 

Released  from  the  serious  handicap  of  poor  material  equip- 
ment, the  school  was  able  to  advance  in  other  directions,  the 
first  matter  to  receive  attention  being  observation  and  practice 
in  teaching.  In  1907  one  of  the  Normal  School  faculty  was 
appointed  Supervisor  of  Practice,  thus  securing  a  more  sys- 
tematized treatment  of  that  important  phase  of  the  school 
course.  In  1908  the  adjacent  elementary  school,  the  Martin 
District,  was  organized  as  a  Model  School  for  purposes  of 
observation  by  the  students  of  the  Normal  School,  with  a 
member  of  the  Normal  School  faculty  as  principal.  Teachers 
were  selected  for  this  school  on  account  of  recognized  ability 
in  the  kind  of  work  which  the  school  was  to  perform.  They 
were  paid  a  larger  salary  because  of  the  increased  demands 
of  the  service  which  they  were  asked  to  render.    Some  years 
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later  the  work  performed  by  the  Supervisor  of  Practice  was 
turned  over  to  a  Department  of  Practice  and  Training  which 
not  only  supervised  the  practice  teaching  of  the  Normal 
students  but  cared  for  all  substitute  and  temporary  service 
throughout  the  city. 

The  next  important  move  was  made  in  1913  when  both 
courses  in  the  school  were  extended  to  three  years  and  thor- 
oughly reorganized.  The  suggestion  of  and  request  for  such 
a  change  had  been  made  ten  years  previous  and  repeated  at 
several  different  times.  This  extension  was  primarily  in  the 
interest  of  increased  scholarship.  It  was  recognized  that  the 
most  serious  deficiency  among  Normal  School  graduates  the 
country  over  was  lack  of  thorough  scholarship.  They  had 
been  taught  the  theory  of  education  and  methodology  to  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency.  The  time  had  come  for  the  Normal 
School  to  increase  its  study  of  subject  matter  on  a  distinctly 
collegiate  standard.  The  three-year  courses  were  organized 
with  this  definite  purpose  in  mind.  An  arrangement  was  made 
with  the  Harvard  Administrative  Board  for  University  Exten- 
sion by  the  School  Committee  for  a  thorough  inspection  of 
eight  different  subject-courses.  The  reports  of  this  inspection 
made  by  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  of  the  Har- 
vard professors  in  the  different  subjects  was  hearty  in  its 
approval  of  the  work  as  of  collegiate  grade,  for  which  they 
would  give  credit  at  Harvard  University  toward  the  degree  of 
Associate  in  Arts. 

About  four  years  later  the  Intermediate  School  movement 
had  assumed  such  porportions  in  Boston  as  to  attract  the 
abler  and  more  ambitious  of  our  students  who  thought  that 
they  would  like  to  teach  the  older  grade  of  children.  The 
courses  in  the  Normal  School  which  had  been  approved  by  the 
Harvard  Board  were  already  adapted  to  preparation  for  the 
higher  work.  Optional  courses  in  foreign  languages  were 
offered  to  the  abler  students  in  the  junior  and  senior  classes, 
and  in  a  number  of  other  subjects  to  members  of  the  senior 
class,  as  extras,  preparing  for  intermediate  school  teaching. 
Immediately  a  few  of  our  most  capable  students  each  year 
availed  themselves  of  these  courses  and  of  the  opportunities 
for  admission  to  advanced  standing  allowed  our  graduates  by 
Boston  University,  Simmons,  and  Radcliffe  and  continued  their 
studies  till  they  had  secured  a  college  degree.  This  opened 
the  way  to  appointment  in  the  high  schools. 
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Very  soon  the  certificate  granted  on  completion  of  the  three- 
year  Elementary  Course  authorized  appointment  in  the  first 
six  grades  only,  instead  of  eight  grades.  This  created  a  demand 
for  an  opportunity  to  prepare  for  work  in  the  higher  grades. 
The  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  school  came  very  natur- 
ally and  easily. 

The  School  Committee  introduced  a  bill  into  the  1922 
Legislature  asking  for  power  to  grant  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Education  and  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  for 
graduation  from  a  four-year  course  in  the  Boston  Normal 
School.  The  authority  was  granted,  and  accordingly  last  fall 
two  additional  four-year  courses  were  established;  one  pre- 
paring for  teaching  in  the  Intermediate  or  Junior  High  Schools, 
carrying  with  it  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education,  the 
second  preparing  for  teaching  in  the  senior  high  schools,  carry- 
ing with  it  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education. 
Thus  this  school  stands  today  a  teachers'  college  in  fact  if 
not  yet  in  name.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  School  Committee 
will  ask  the  next  Legislature  for  authority  to  change  its  name 
to  the  Boston  Teachers'  College,  which  more  exactly  designates 
its  present  function.  There  is  not  space  to  go  into  further 
detail  at  this  time.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is  intended  to 
make  the  work  in  these  courses  commensurate  in  every  way, 
in  matters  of  admission,  content,  and  instruction,  with  that 
of  the  best  colleges  in  the  land.  We  believe  that  no  lower 
standard  is  worthy  of  an  institution  which  offers  to  give  thor- 
ough professional  preparation  for  teaching  in  a  modern  graded 
system  of  schools. 

During  the  past  fifty  years  since  1872,  for  which  time  we  have 
complete  records  on  file,  4,172  have  graduated  from  the  school. 
There  are  1,970  graduates  of  Boston  Normal  School  enrolled  in 
the  School  Department  today,  as  near  as  we  can  ascertain, 
distributed  as  follows : 

Assistant  superintendent,  one;  supervisors  and  directors, 
seven;  in  the  Normal  School,  fourteen;  in  the  high  schools, 
seven  heads  of  departments,  and  eighty-one  assistants;  in  the 
elementary  schools,  nineteen  principals,  one  hundred  thirty-five 
master's  assistants,  submasters  and  first  assistants  in  charge; 
in  the  Continuation  School,  three ;  a  total  of  267  in  these  higher 
positions  and  1,703  assistants  in  elementary  schools  and  kinder- 
gartens. 

We  have  traced  through  the  years  t>he  progress  and  develop- 
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ment  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  on  what  may  be  termed  the 
objective  side  of  its  life.  There  is  a  phase  of  the  school's  history 
and  work  which  cannot  be  described  so  adequately  in  words. 
It  has  to  do  with  that  most  vital  element  in  all  teaching,  per- 
sonality, and  its  development.  The  results  in  the  case  of  any 
particular  school  are  due  chiefly  to  three  factors,  the  atmosphere 
and  general  spirit  of  the  school,  the  personnel  of  its  teaching 
force,  and  the  character  of  the  extra-curricula  life  of  the  school. 

The  atmosphere  and  general  spirit  of  this  school  has  always 
been  one  of  friendliness  and  co-operation,  of  high  purpose, 
belief  in  teaching  as  the  noblest  of  callings  and  devotion  to 
service.  The  motto  of  the  school  is  written  over  the  entrance, 
"Education  for  Service." 

When  one  comes  to  speak  of  the  noble  company  of  men  and 
women  who  have  served  as  teachers  in  the  Normal  School,  no 
words  can  adequately  describe  their  influence  or  their  work. 
They  were  and  are  the  school,  loyal  to  its  principles  and  ideals, 
thoroughly  professional  in  their  spirit,  always  growing  because 
never  satisfied  with  present  achievement,  and  interested  in  the 
progress  of  their  students  as  the  chief  result  of  the  school's 
activity.  It  is  they  who  have  created  the  atmosphere  of  the 
school,  that  silent  influence  which  has  pervaded  all  the  life  of 
the  school,  from  the  first  day  of  the  course  to  the  last,  trans- 
forming thoughtless  girls  into  earnest  young  women  who  have 
left  the  school  enthusiastic  in  their  devotion  to  a  noble  service 
for  others.  Each  one  of  the  graduates,  whether  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  out  of  the  school,  recalls  some  one  teacher  or  more, 
the  touch  of  whose  personality  on  her  life  has  had  a  profound 
influence  on  her  life,  perhaps  for  all  time.  Who  of  those  who  sat 
in  their  classes  can  ever  forget  the  dynamic  power  of  Miss 
Moses,  the  painstaking  care  and  accuracy  of  Miss  Annie  Chace, 
the  critical  judgment  and  organizing  power  of  Miss  Mellyn, 
the  keen  insight  and  clearcut  presentation  of  Miss  Bigelow,  or 
the  clear  logic,  sympathetic  interest  and  refined  taste  of  Miss 
Katharine  Shute,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  strong  personali- 
ties who  have  influenced  for  good  the  students  in  the  Normal 
School. 

The  other  important  factor  in  the  development  of  a  right 
personality  is  the  social  life  of  the  school,  what  many  people 
are  now  speaking  of  as  the  extra-curricula  activities.  The 
development  of  this  phase  of  the  school's  life  and  training  has 
been  gradual,  with  special  thought  given  to  it  for  the  past 
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twenty  years.  As  a  result  we  have  today  a  well-organized 
broad  ministry  to  the  human  needs  of  the  students  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  more  scholastic  and  strictly  professional 
needs.  At  the  present  time  the  student  body  is  organized  into 
a  Student  Government  Association,  with  its  regularly  elected 
officers,  including  an  Executive  Council  with  representatives 
from  each  class.  They  are  given  charge  of  the  social  life  of  the 
school  and  are  held  responsible  for  the  control  of  the  conduct 
of  the  students  during  all  free  periods.  Several  clubs  are 
maintained  by  the  association,  ministering  to  the  various 
personal  interests  of  the  students,  a  Glee  Club,  Art  Club, 
Dramatic  Club,  Athletic  Club  and  the  Welfare  Club,  which 
comprises  the  whole  school  and  interests  itself  in  social  service 
to  the  sick  and  needy  in  the  city  and  elsewhere.  They  also 
edit  a  high  grade  quarterly  magazine  called  "The  Torch." 
All  this  furnishes  an  excellent  training  in  self-government, 
equips  the  student  with  many  and  broad  interests,  promising- 
much  for  the  breadth  of  their  lives  as  teachers  and  makes  study 
and  the  enrichment  of  one's  mind  a  happy  pursuit. 

As  you  have  followed  this  brief  sketch  of  the  development  of 
the  Boston  Normal  School,  it  must  have  been  impressed  upon 
your  mind  that  this  is  surely  a  history  of  progressive  movement 
and  achievement  of  which  any  city  and  school  may  well  be 
proud.  All  down  through  the  seventy  years  of  its  life  those 
who  have  controlled  the  destinies  of  this  school  have  been  ever 
quick  to  sense  the  needs  of  the  times,  keen  to  judge  the  trend 
of  affairs  and  courageous  enough  to  join  hands  with  the  most 
progressive  thinkers  in  the  educational  field,  all  with  an  eye, 
single  to  the  best  interests  of  the  children  of  the  city. 

Today  we  believe  that  the  school  stands  with  the  leaders  of 
the  country  in  the  breadth  and  quality  of  the  professional 
training  for  teachers  which  it  is  offering.  But  it  is  not  standing- 
still.  So  long  as  that  motto,  " Education  for  Service"  is 
engraved  over  the  entrance  to  its  halls,  it  will  ever  move  forward 
to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  an  advancing  civilization. 
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of  Words  Required  to  Be  Taught  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools, 
is  hereby  adopted  and  that  two  thousand  (2,000)  copies  be 
printed  as  a  school  document. 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 
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To  Teachers  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools: 

The  following  abstract  of  the  report  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  subject  of  spelling  is  given  to  you  for 
your  guidance  and  information. 

The  New  Boston  Spelling  List  has  been  printed  separately 
from  the  Boston  Word  List  and  distributed  to  teachers  for 
convenience  in  dictating.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  used  as  a 
text-book  in  the  hands  of  pupils. 

The  Boston  Word  List  contains  all  the  words  in  the  New 
Boston  Spelling  List  and  also  the  words  in  the  Vocabulary 
List.  This  is  the  authorized  text-book  in  spelling  and  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  pupil  from  Grades  IV  to  VIII 
inclusive. 

It  is  proposed  to  form  a  council  of  teachers  to  work  in 
co-operation  with  the  Committee  on  Spelling,  and  to  publish 
the  results  of  their  experience  in  a  Spelling  Manual  giving 
detailed  suggestions  for  teaching,  review,  individual  study 
and  testing,  and  for  effective  use  of  the  Word  List  in  enlarg- 
ing and  improving  the  written  vocabulary  of  pupils. 

JEREMIAH  E.  BURKE, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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PREFACE. 


1.    NEW  BOSTON  SPELLING  LIST. 

The  work  done  in  Boston  during  the  last  eight  years  in 
selecting  and  evaluating  words  forms  the  best  available  basis 
for  a  permanent  spelling  list  for  use  in  Boston  Schools. 

In  selecting  words  for  the  New  Boston  Spelling  List  the 
committee  has  retained  nearly  all  the  words  of  the  Boston 
Minimum  Lists  and  added  enough  words,  after  an  analysis 
of  other  spelling  investigations,  to  make  up  a  total  of  2,000 
words. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  teaching  of  these  2,000  words 
be  required  in  the  grades  indicated. 

2.    BOSTON  WORD  LIST. 

No  list  or  spelling  book  can  be  regarded  as  final.  New 
words  are  constantly  coming  into  use.  The  degree  of  ac- 
curacy with  which  familiar  words  are  spelled  will  change  as 
a  result  of  consistent  drill  in  spelling.  The  frequency  with 
which  many  of  these  words  are  used  may  be  increased  by 
instruction  aimed  to  enrich  and  improve  the  vocabulary  of 
pupils.  The  committee  therefore  offers  a  Vocabulary  List, 
and  has  combined  the  two  groups  of  words  to  form  the  Boston 
Word  List.  The  Vocabulary  List  is  not  to  be  printed 
separately. 

Some  general  suggestions  are  offered  below  in  the  hope 
and  expectation  that  teachers  and  pupils  will  find  here  a  basis 
for  effective  work  together.  It  is  possible  to  carry  through 
a  city-wide  experiment  in  educational  procedure  that  will 
have  high  value. 

3.    VOCABULARY  LIST. 

(a)  The  vocabulary  of  individuals  varies  to  such  an 
extent  even  among  young  children  that  it  is  believed  to  be 
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desirable  to  put  before  pupils  a  much  larger  number  of  words 
than  they  are  required  to  learn.  Many  words  creep  into  the 
child's  consciousness  from  reading  and  conversation  and  need 
only  the  stimulus  of  a  convenient  opportunity  to  take  their 
place  in  his  written  language.  Reference  to  the  vocabulary 
words  in  the  Word  List  will  furnish  an  incentive  for  this  ex- 
tension of  the  child's  vocabulary  in  accordance  with  his 
natural  impulses. 

(6)  There  is  another  reason  for  including  these  addi- 
tional words.  In  the  discussion  on  spelling  that  must  go  on 
continually  it  is  desirable  that  teachers  have  before  them  a 
large  number  of  words  that  may  be  used  in  school  work  more 
commonly  than  we  suspect.  As  this  larger  list  is  used  for 
reference  and  occasional  discussion  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
service  in  enabling  teachers  to  give  valuable  suggestions  as 
to  the  inclusion  of  debatable  words  in  the  regular  spelling 
list  and  to  advise  as  to  the  grades  where  these  words  may  best 
be  taught. 

4.    SELECTION  OF  WORDS. 

(a)  The  words  in  the  Boston  Word  List  were  selected 
after  a  careful  analysis  of  the  following  sources: 

Ayres:  A  Measuring  Scale  for  Spelling. 

Boston  Model   School:   An  Experimental   Method  of  Teaching 
v  Spelling. 

City  of  Boston:  Minimum  and  Supplementary  Spelling  Lists. 
City  of  Chicago:  Spelling  in  the  Elementary  Schools. 
Jones:  Concrete  Investigation  of  the  Material  of  English  Spelling. 
Kelley:  A  List  of  Words  Misspelled  in  the  Diaries  of  Third  Grade 
Children. 

Nicholson:  A  Speller  for  the  Use  of  the  Teachers  of  California. 
Thorndike :  The  Teacher's  Word  Book.    (First  5,000  words  in  order 
of  frequency.) 

(b)  The  Spelling  List  was  built  up  by  successive  steps 
as  follows: 

1.  Words  graded  identically  in  Chicago,  Boston  and  Model  School 

Lists. 

2.  Words  graded  identically  in  Chicago  and  Boston  Lists. 

3.  Words  graded  identically  in  Chicago  and  Model  School  Lists. 
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4.  Ayres  words  remaining.    Graded  by  Model  School  List  or  Chi- 

cago as  second  choice. 

5.  Words  remaining  in  Boston  ^Minimum  List.    Graded  by  Boston 

Minimum  List. 

6.  Words  formerly  starred  in  Boston  Model  School  List  but  not  in 

Ayres  List. 

7.  The  grading  of  some  words  was  changed  and  additions  and 

eliminations  were  made  based  on  an  intensive  study  of  avail- 
able information,  with  the  purpose  of  producing  a  well-balanced 
list  by  grades. 

(c)  The  Vocabulary  List  consists  of  the  words  originally 
included  in  the  Model  School  List  and  the  Boston  Supple- 
mentary Lists,  after  eliminating  most  of  the  simple  "ed" 
and  "ing^  forms  and  some  words  that  seemed  to  have  no 
support  in  Thorndike's  "The  Teacher's  Word  Book." 

5.    ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORDS. 

To  put  before  a  child  only  those  words  assigned  to  be 
studied  in  one  particular  grade  is  to  limit  his  facility  in  the 
general  study  of  spelling.  For  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  abler  pupils  to  acquire  new  words  outside  of  the  required 
list  for  the  grade,  and  children  of  poor  spelling  ability  to  review 
words  forgotten  or  never  learned  in  earlier  grades,  the  Word 
List  is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  with  the  grade  in  which 
each  word  is  to  be  taught  indicated  at  the  left. 

Experience  with  this  arrangement  in  the  Boston  Model 
School  has  shown  not  only  that  it  is  not  confusing,  but  that  it 
stimulates  and  helps  the  pupil  to  acquire  early  the  very  im- 
portant power  of  finding  words  which  he  desires  to  learn. 
Furthermore,  it  gives  to  the  teacher  an  opportunity  she  has 
never  before  had  to  judge  as  to  the  rejection  of  undesirable 
words  and  the  selection  of  new  ones. 

6.    USE  OF  THE  WORD  LIST. 

This  list  will  be  used  in  Grades  IV  to  VIII,  inclusive, 
and  the  book  will  become  the  permanent  property  of  the  pupil 
after  five  years  of  use.  It  will  serve  for  the  study  of  words  in 
preparation  of  the  lesson  and  in  review;  for  the  checking  of 
words  misspelled  and  needed  by  individual  pupils  in  varying 
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degree;  and  for  convenient  reference  by  the  pupil  while 
writing  —  a  use  that  cannot  be  made  of  any  spelling  list  or 
spelling  book  published  for  school  use  at  the  present  time. 
The  pupil  can  thus  be  stimulated  not  only  to  study  carefully 
and  intelligently  such  words  as  he  needs  to  study,  but  to 
watch  the  growth  of  his  written  vocabulary  and  take  an  in- 
terest in  adding  new  words.  When  the  pupil  has  occasion 
to  use  a  word  that  he  is  not  familiar  with  and  that  he  does 
not  find  in  the  list,  he  can  write  it  in  the  blank  space  provided 
in  the  book  and  thus  have  a  constructive  interest  in  develop- 
ing a  final  list.  This  method  of  procedure  has  been  used 
even  in  the  third  grade  of  the  Farragut  School  with  marked 
success.  It  is  believed  that  the  method  suggested  is  sound  in 
form,  stimulating  in  actual  use,  constructive  in  character,  and 
likely  to  produce  definite  satisfaction  through  aroused  in- 
terest among  the  pupils. 

7.  METHOD  OF  TEACHING. 

It  is  expected  that  each  principal  will  determine  with  his 
teachers  the  methods  to  be  used.  The  following  steps  are 
suggested  as  preliminary  to  the  individual  study  of  words. 

(a)  Dictation  of  10  to  20  words  at  a  time  from  the  graded  list  with- 

out previous  study  until  all  the  words  assigned  to  a  grade  in 
the  Spelling  List  have  been  given. 

(b)  Immediate  correction  of  words  misspelled  (correct  form  to  be 

written  in  pupil's  note  book) . 

(c)  Individual  study  of  words  to  be  based  on  words  that  the  pupil 

spells  incorrectly. 

8.  REVIEW  AND  TESTING. 

Lists  of  words  found  difficult  in  earlier  grades  will  be 
sent  to  teachers  for  dictation  at  the  beginning  of  each  year. 
The  tabulation  of  results  of  tests  on  these  words  will  give 
information  of  increasing  value  in  regard  to  their  spelling 
difficulty.  These  difficult  words  may  be  dictated  in  the  same 
manner  as  suggested  in  No.  7  above,  probably  before  the  new 
words  for  the  grade  are  taken  up. 
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9.  ADDITIONAL  WORDS. 
A  blank  space  is  left  at  the  bottom  of  each  page  for  such 
words  as  it  may  be  desirable  to  add  to  the  printed  list.  It 
probably  will  be  found  helpful  to  use  this  space  for  local 
names,  for  words  used  largely  in  school  studies  but  not  com- 
monly used  after  leaving  school,  and  for  new  words  coming 
into  more  frequent  use  through  progress  in  science  and 
invention. 

10.    PROJECT  METHOD. 

It  is  believed  by  a  majority  of  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  use  of  this  Spelling  and  Vocabulary  List 
(Boston  Word  List)  in  the  manner  suggested  will  do  much  to 
make  spelling  interesting  to  pupils  and  teachers  and  will 
encourage  the  use  of  the  project  idea  in  handling  this  subject. 

Respectfully, 

CHARLES  M.  LAMPREY, 

Chairman. 
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a 

girl 

my 

all 

go 

nest 

am 

good 

no 

an 

got 

not 

and 

had 

of 

are 

has 

on 

at 

hat 

papa 

baby 

have 

play 

ball 

he 

ran 

be 

hen 

red 

bed 

her 

ride 

big 

him 

run 

book 

his 

see 

box 

hot 

she 

boy 

I 

sun 

can 

in 

ten 

cat 

is 

the 

cow 

it 

this 

day 

jump 

to 

did 

kitty 

top 

do 

let 

tree 

dog 

like 

up 

doll 

little 

us 

fill 

look 

was 

fly 

man 

we 

for 

may 

will 

fun 

me 

you 

get 

men 
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GRADE  II. 


1  I 

about 

burn 

c  veiy 

acid 

UUL 

after 

buy 

face 

again 

by 

foil 

iaii 

age 

call 

far 

ago 

came 

iaiiiei 

air 

candy 

fpd 

1CU 

alike 

car 

feed 

any 

card 

ieet 

apple 

ieii 

arm 

part, 

fplt 

as 

t,pT-| 

v,  (X  l/l^ll 

finH 

ililU. 

ask 

fine 

asleep 

illc 

ate 

LUJ.U. 

HSU 

aunt 

pnmp 

l^VJlllC 

fi  VP 
11  V  c 

awake 

(ini  il  ri 
LUU1U 

flftWPT1 
ilU  VV  cl 

away 

cried 

font 

bad 

cry 

1UU1 

band 

cut 

f  vpp 

bear 

from 

11  Ulll 

been 

dead 

era  yy"i  r» 
gd/Illc 

belong 

cmrrlpri 

gal  V_ldl 

best 

cff\  VP 

bird 

/I  pair 

Cl  VP 

black 

does 

glad 

blue 

done 

God 

boat 

door 

goes 

bread 

dress 

going 

bright 

drink 

gold 

bring 

each 

gone 

brother 

ever 

great 
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Grade  II. —  Continued. 


hair 

may  be 

pay 

half 

mean 

pencil 

hand 

meet 

place 

hard 

mice 

played 

head 

might 

please 

help 

mine 

poor 

here 

moon 

pretty 

home 

more 

put 

horse 

most 

quick 

house 

mother 

rain 

how 

mouse 

read 

hungry 

name 

river 

hurt 

near 

road 

ice 

never 

room 

if 

new 

round 

its 

next 

said 

keep 

night 

same 

kill 

north 

saw 

kitten 

number 

say 

knife 

off 

says 

laid 

old 

school 

large 

once 

seed 

late 

one 

sent 

lay 

only 

shall 

leaf 

or 

shoes 

lips 

other 

show 

live 

our 

shut 

long 

out 

sick 

lost 

over 

sister 

love 

own 

sit 

make 

paid 

sleep 

many 

paper 

small 
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Grade  II.— Concluded. 


snow 

these 

way 

soft 

they 

well 

some 

thing 

went 

spell 

those 

were 

spend 

three 

what 

spent 

time 

when 

stole 

to-day 

white 

stone 

told 

who 

stop 

to-night 

why 

store 

took 

wind 

story 

town 

window 

street 

train 

with 

such 

try 

word 

suit 

turn 

wore 

summer 

two 

work 

table 

under 

write 

teeth 

use 

wrote 

tell 

wait 

year 

that 

walk 

yes 

then 

wash 

your 

there 

water 
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above 

berry 

chair 

addition 

better 

chalk 

a  f  va  i  d 

between 

chase 

afternoon 

biggest 

children 

almost 

blade 

Christ  • 

also 

blew 

Christmas 

always 

block 

church 

animal 

blow 

circus 

another 

board 

.  class 

answer 

bone 

clean 

anything 

Boston 

climb 

a  n  vwav 

both 

close 

April 

bottle 

cloth 

apron 

bottom 

clothes 

around 

bought 

color 

August 

break 

comb 

automobile 

breakfast 

coming 

autumn 

bridge 

copy 

back 

broke 

cost 

barrel 

broom 

couldn't 

basket 

brought 

country 

bath 

build 

cousin 

beach 

building 

cover 

became 

built 

cream 

become 

busy 

crow 

before 

camp 

dance 

beg 

camping 

date 

began 

care 

December 

begin 

careful 

didn't 

begun 

carried 

died 

behind 

caught 

dinner 

below 

chain 

dishes 
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Grade  III. —  Continued. 


doctor 

first 

heart 

doesn't 

fix 

held 

dollar 

flew 

herself 

don't 

flour 

high 

down 

folks 

himself 

dozen 

follow 

hold 

dream 

food 

hole 

drive 

forget 

holiday 

driving 

forgot 

hope 

dropped 

fork 

hopping 

drove 

forty 

hour 

drown 

found 

hundred 

ducks 

Friday 

hurry 

early 

friend 

inside 

earth 

front 

instead 

east 

fruit 

into 

eat 

full 

itself 

eight 

funny 

jail 

eleven 

getting 

January 

else 

giant 

July 

empty 

glass 

June 

end 

good-by 

just 

even 

grade 

kept 

everything 

grandmother 

kind 

faii- 

grew 

knee 

fairy 

grocer 

knew 

family 

guess 

knives 

farm 

hall 

knock 

February 

happy 

knocked 

feel 

having 

know 

field 

hear 

lace 

file 

heard 

lady 
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lamb 

month 

page 

lamp 

morning 

pair 

last 

mouth 

parlor 

laugh 

move 

part 

laughed 

moving 

pear 

lead 

people 

learn 

Mrs. 

piano 

leave 

much 

picture 

leaving 

music 

piece 

lea 

must 

pitcher 

lei  u 

mybeii 

plant 

lemon 

naughty 

pleasant 

lesson 

nearly 

point 

letter 

neither 

polite 

iignt 

news 

potato 

listen 

newspaper 

pound 

lose 

nice 

present 

101 

nickel 

primary 

low 

nine 

prove 

lunch 

noise 

pupil 

made 

none 

push 

making 

noon 

quart 

lviarcn 

nothing 

quarter 

mark 

November 

question 

matter 

now 

quiet 

obey 

quite 

mill 

Hllll 

o'clock 

rabbit 

minute 

October 

race 

miss 

often 

railroad 

Miss 

open 

raise 

Monday 

ought 

reach 

money 

ready 
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rest 

spoon 

through 

rich. 

bpnng 

111  I U  W 

right 

oLjLiiiiei 

x  nurbuay 

ring 

stable 

tiCKet 

running 

stairs 

tire 

sail 

stand 

to-morrow 

Oct  I  III  KldLy 

bbdl  U 

too 

S3/VG 

cf  Q  AT" 
bLd<y 

LUU.L11 

scare 

stem 

lOWalU 

sea 

bllll 

track 

seem 

stood 

trick 

send 

btUppcU. 

LI  ictl 

CStUi  ICO 

LI  1JJ 

bcVCll 

bbl  d W 

tiouuie 

sew 

study 

true 

shed 

sugar 

truly 

sheep 

ounoay 

Tuesday 

binning 

blip  pel 

twelve 

ship 

sure 

twice 

bilUU  L 

bWllll 

11TY"»  VlVOl  I  O 

UlllUIclld 

short 

take 

uncle 

side 

talk 

Ulllcbb 

CIV 
blA 

IcdLllcl 

upuii 

slide 

than 

used 

LIl<lllrV 

n  Gin  (T 
U&lllg 

soap 

their 

vacation 

<5nl  A 

iAJLKX 

MICHI 

vciy 

something 

think 

wagon 

sometimes 

third 

wake 

sorry 

thought 

want 

south 

thread 

warm 

speak 

threw 

watch 

NEW  BOSTON  SPELLING  LIST. 
Grade  III. —  Concluded. 


Wednesday  whole  ,  worth 

west  whose  would 

wheel  winter  writing 

where  wish  wrong 

which  woman  yard 

while  wood  yesterday 

whip  world  yet 
whistle 
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able 

belt 

cheap 

aboard 

beside 

cheese 

absent 

bill 

chief 

ache 

bind 

child 

across 

birthday 

chimney 

afterwards 

biscuit 

chocolate 

against 

blanket 

choose 

ahead 

blind 

circle 

allow 

body 

cities 

alone 

bold 

city 

along 

bom 

clear 

already 

borrow 

clerk 

among 

breath 

cloak 

amuse 

breathe 

club 

ankle 

broken 

coal 

answered 

brush 

coffee 

arithmetic 

bury 

collar 

arrow 

bushel 

company 

avenue 

busily 

contain 

awhile 

business 

copied 

bag 

button 

corner 

baggage 

caimot 

cough 

bare 

canoe 

crack 

baseball 

capital 

creep 

beads 

careless 

crowd 

beans 

carriage 

curl 

beautiful 

case 

curtain 

beauty 

cast 

dash 

because 

cattle 

daughter 

beginning 

cellar 

deer 

behave 

certain 

dentist 

believe 

change 

♦  depot 

dessert 
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difficult 

feather 

hammer 

dining 

fellow 

handkerchief 

ditch 

few 

happen 

divide 

fierce 

headache 

division 

fifth 

health 

double 

fight 

healthy 

drain 

figure 

heat 

drawing 

finish 

heavy 

drowned 

flat 

honest 

dying 

flock 

hoped 

eagle 

flood 

hoping 

earliest 

flow 

hurried 

earn 

fold 

idle 

easy 

forehead 

Indian 

edge 

forest 

iron 

eighth 

fought 

island 

either 

fourth 

journey 

elephant 

frighten 

juice 

enemy 

fur 

kettle 

engine 

furniture 

kitchen 

enjoy 

further 

kneel 

enough 

gather 

knitting 

envelope 

gentleman 

knot 

errand 

geography 

known 

escape 

glove 

ladder 

evening 

goat 

ladies 

example 

grain 

lake 

explain 

grand 

land 

fade 

groceries 

language 

faH 

grocery 

law 

fare 

ground 

lawn 

farther 

guard 

lean 

fasten 

guide 

learned 
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ledge 

nephew 

poison 

lie 

niece 

possible 

life 

nineteen 

post 

lift 

nineteenth 

post  office 

lightning 

ninety 

pour 

lilies 

ninth 

president 

line 

noisy 

press 

load 

nor 

prison 

lonesome 

notice 

prompt 

lucky 

nurse 

proud 

lumber 

obedient 

pumpkin 

lying 

oblige 

quarrel 

mail 

ocean 

quit 

manner 

offer 

raisin 

map 

oil 

receive 

marble 

onion 

recess 

market 

orchard 

recite 

Massachusetts 

ourselves 

remain 

master 

outside 

remainder 

mayor 

parade 

remember 

meal 

party 

roar 

measure 

pass 

rough 

merry 

past 

row 

mile 

penny 

rule 

mind 

perfect 

sale 

monkey 

perhaps 

saucer 

motor 

period 

scatter 

mountain 

piazza 

scissors 

muscle 

pigeon 

second 

navy 

pillow 

sentence 

neat 

pipe 

set 

need 

plate 

shadow 

neighbor 

poem 

shape 
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shell 

steamer 

visit 

shore 

stir 

visitor 

should 

storm 

waist 

shoulder 

straight 

war 

shout 

stream 

wave 

shovel 

stretch 

wear 

shower 

strong 

weather 

sight 

struck 

weeds 

silk 

subtract 

week 

since 

surprise 

weigh 

sir 

taught 

wheat 

size 

teach 

whether 

skin 

tear 

wide 

sleigh 

tenth 

win 

slept 

term 

wire 

slipped 

themselves 

without 

slow 

thick 

wolf 

soldier 

thief 

wolves 

somebody 

though 

women 

somewhere 

thousand 

won 

son 

thumb 

wonder 

song 

thunder 

worn 

soon 

tired 

worse 

sore 

together 

wouldn't 

sound 

tongue 

wrap 

sparrow 

torn 

wrapped 

speech 

trade 

wraps 

spoke 

trunk 

wrist 

spread 

until 

written 

square 

used  to 

young 

stamp 

valley 

yourself 

state 

vegetable 

steam 

village 
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acre 

bureau 

design 

acted 

cabbage 

destroy 

action 

calendar 

difference 

aeroplane 

calm 

different 

agriculture 

camera 

direction 

aisle 

canal 

discover 

alarm 

captain 

dismiss 

all  right 

capture 

district 

although 

ceiling 

drawer 

angel 

celebrate 

driven 

angry 

celery 

during 

appear 

center 

eightieth 

area 

chance 

electric 

arrest 

climate 

elevator 

artist 

clothing 

engineer 

Atlantic 

cocoa 

eraser 

attention 

collect 

excellent 

auto 

college 

except 

awful 

colony 

excuse 

badge 

column 

exercise 

balloon 

common 

expect 

banana 

correct 

extra 

beefsteak 

courage 

fact 

being 

cruel 

factory 

beneath 

cupfuls 

faithful 

beyond 

daily 

famous 

bicycle 

dairy 

favor 

boast 

dangerous 

favorite 

bouquet 

debt 

fertile 

broad 

delay 

finally 

bruise 

deliver 

forenoon 

buffalo 

deserve 

forth 
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fortune 

inspect 

natural 

forward 

intend 

nature 

fragrant 

interest 

northern 

funeral 

invitation 

oasis 

garage 

invite 

odd 

general 

knuckle 

office 

governor 

laundry 

omit 

grant 

lawyer 

opposite 

guilty 

least 

order 

habit 

length 

orphan 

halves 

less 

oyster 

handsome 

lettuce 

Pacific 

harbor 

liberty 

pale 

heaven 

library 

parcel 

higher 

lining 

passenger 

hinder 

loose 

peace 

history 

loss 

penmanship 

hoarse 

luncheon 

person 

hollow 

machine 

phonograph 

honor 

madam 

pile 

horizon 

manufacture 

pity 

hospital 

meant 

plain 

however 

measles 

planned 

human 

medicine 

pledge 

husband 

million 

police 

importance 

misspell 

policeman 

important 

mock 

position 

imprison 

molasses 

practice 

increase 

motion 

prairie 

indeed 

museum 

praise 

industry 

nation 

price 

inquire 

national 

principal 
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print 

share 

throat 

product 

shepherd 

thrown 

promise 

sign 

tobacco 

promoted 

signature 

toboggan 

promotion 

sincere 

traitor 

proper 

sincerely 

treat 

public 

single 

trim 

punish 

solid 

tumble 

pure 

sort 

twelfth 

purple 

source 

twenty 

queer 

southern 

understand 

rather 

spare 

upper 

real 

sparkle 

useful 

really 

station 

vessel 

reason 

steady 

view 

recover 

stepped 

vinegar 

reply 

stitch 

voice 

report 

strange 

vote 

respectfully 

studying 

voyage 

return 

succeed 

waste 

review 

sudden 

weight 

rise 

suppose 

western 

sailor 

swimming 

wharf 

saucy 

sympathy 

wholly 

scene 

tailor 

whom 

scenery 

tax 

width 

score 

telegram 

wife 

search 

telegraph 

wonderful 

seen 

telephone 

within 

separate 

temperature 

won't 

serve 

terrible 

woolen 

several 

theater 

worry 

thermometer 

wrestle 
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abbreviate 

bandage 

court 

abbreviation 

bargain 

courtesy 

absence 

behavior 

custom 

accept 

bounda  PL- 

customer 

accident 

brief 

damage 

account 

cancel 

deal 

accurate 

cancelled 

deceive 

address 

cancellation 

decide 

admit 

carpenter 

delight 

advertise 

cashier 

deny 

advertisement 

cause 

depth 

advice 

celebration 

describe 

affectionately 

cemetery 

description 

almanac 

central 

dew 

alphabet 

eentury 

diamond 

altogether 

certificate 

digestion 

ambulance 

charge 

disgrace 

amount 

choir 

doubt 

anxious 

chose 

drainage 

apostrophe 

civilize 

drawn 

appetite 

coarse 

drill 

application 

colonies 

easily 

arctic 

comfort 

electricity 

army 

command 

elevated 

arrange 

commence 

enter 

article 

commerce 

entrance 

athletic 

complete 

entry 

attack 

conquer 

equal 

attempt 

contract 

especially 

attend 

control 

examination 

author 

cordially 

exclamation 

awkward 

course 

expense 
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express 

labor 

persuade 

familiar 

list 

photograph 

faucet 

local 

plan 

fiftieth 

machinery 

plumber 

final 

maid 

political 

flight 

manage 

population 

foreign 

material 

power 

foreigner 

meeting 

precious 

form 

mend 

prefer 

fortieth 

mere 

preparation 

freight 

merely 

pride 

gasoline 

mischief 

pronounce 

gentle 

monarchy 

provide 

government 

mosquito 

publish 

gradually 

musician 

purpose 

guessed 

necessary 

pursue 

guest 

nervous 

rapid 

height 

nonsense 

receipt 

horizontal 

obedience 

recipe 

icicle 

objection 

recognize 

ignorant 

occasion 

referred 

immediately 

occupation 

refuse 

immense 

odor 

regard 

impossible 

omitted 

remark 

include 

orchestra 

repair 

industrious 

pamphlet 

republic 

initial 

parent 

rescue 

injure 

particular 

restaurant 

jealous 

patience 

result 

judge 

patient 

route 

kerosene 

pattern 

royal 

kneads 

peculiar 
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salary 

subject 

union 

satisfy 

success 

unite 

scholar 

surface 

usual 

select 

syllable 

vain 

session 

therefore 

ventilate 

skillful 

thorough 

vertical 

special 

thus 

victim 

splendid 

title 

wander 

sport 

torrid 

warrior 

stock 

travel 

wreck 

stomach 

treasure 

wrinkle 

strength 

tropical 

yacht 

student 

trust 

yeast 
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accomplish 

circumference 

eager 

acquaintance 

claim 

effort 

acquire 

colonel 

elect 

admire 

comfortable 

election 

adopt 

compare 

employ 

advance 

complain 

endure 

advantage 

complaint 

engage 

agreement 

conduct 

entertain 

alien 

confess 

entire 

altitude 

connection 

entitle 

ambitious 

consider 

erect 

angle 

consideration 

estate 

annual 

convenience 

event 

apply 

convention 

examine 

appoint 

convict 

exceed 

appreciate 

convince 

exhibition 

approach 

courteous 

experience 

approve 

creature 

false 

arrival 

death 

firm 

artificial 

debtor 

flash 

assist 

declare 

formerly 

athlete 

degree 

frequent 

audience 

depend 

futi  re 

avoid 

develop 

gracious 

await 

development 

graduate 

barely 

diameter 

grammar 

belief 

dictionar3r 

grateful 

brilliant 

direct 

gymnasium 

capable 

director 

gymnastics 

caution 

disappear 

illustrate 

cease 

disappearance 

imagine 

cereal 

disappoint 

immediate 

changeable 

disease 

improvement 

cinnamon 

dread 

income 
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independence 

personal 

require 

independent 

physician 

reservoir 

inform 

pierce 

respect 

information 

pneumonia 

rheumatism 

interrupt 

popular 

scheme 

issue 

precede 

science 

judgment 

prejudice 

secretary 

justice 

prepare 

section 

knowledge 

presence 

seize 

legislature 

principle 

sensible 

leisure 

privilege 

siege 

license 

probably 

sieve 

management 

profession 

silence 

marriage 

progress 

sorrow 

mention 

property 

specimen 

minister 

protect 

stationary 

mischievous 

provision 

stationery 

mistress 

publication 

successful 

modern 

punctual 

suffer 

mortgage 

rate 

suggest 

mysterious 

realize 

superintendent 

naphtha 

recommend 

supply 

noble 

recommendation 

support 

nuisance 

reier 

swift 

object 

reference 

system 

obtain 

region 

total 

occupy 

regret 

treason 

occur 

rehearse 

unable 

opinion 

reign 

usually 

opportunity 

relative 

variety 

parallel 

relief 

various 

pardon 

relieve 

vegetation 

parliament 

religious 

witness 

peddler 

represent 

wretch 

request 

yield 
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GRADE  VIII. 


ability 

attorney 

condition 

abundant 

average 

conference 

accommodate 

bachelor 

confusion 

accompany 

ballot 

conscience 

according 

benefit 

conscientious 

acknowledge 

benefited 

conscious 

acquamted 

campaign 

contagious 

adventure 

camphor 

content 

affair 

candidate 

convenient 

affect 

career 

corpse 

agreeable 

catalogue 

correspondence 

alcohol 

character 

counterfeit 

allegiance 

chauffeur 

courageous 

amateur 

check 

criticise 

ammunition 

circular 

cylinder 

ancient 

circumstances 

decision 

anxiety 

citizen 

defend 

apologize 

civil  service 

demand 

apparently 

cleanliness 

democracy 

appearance 

clothe 

department 

argument 

combination 

descend 

arrangement 

commencement 

descendent 

ascend 

commercial 

desire 

asparagus 

committee 

difficult}' 

assembly 

companion 

diphtheria 

assistance 

comparative 

diploma 

associate 

compel 

discipline 

association 

complexion 

discussion 

assure 

conceal 

distinguish 

attendance 

concern 

distribute 
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disturb 

lieutenant 

quantity 

due 

magazine 

recent 

duty 

majority 

representative 

economical 

member 

reputation 

education 

message 

response 

effect 

millionaire 

responsible 

elaborate 

necessity 

restrain 

emergency 

neglect 

retire 

employee 

neutrality 

satisfactory 

encourage 

observe 

secure 

especial 

occasionally 

seldom 

estimate 

occurrence 

senate 

evidence 

official 

serious 

extreme 

oppose 

service 

feature 

organization 

similar 

feeble 

organize 

slight 

feminine 

permission 

sovereign 

genuine 

politician 

sovereignty 

guardian 

politics 

statement 

haste 

possession 

sufficient 

hygienic 

practical 

suggestion 

imaginary 

preliminary 

summon 

immigrant 

premium 

surgeon 

insect 

preserve 

tariff 

intelligence 

prevent 

testimony 

intelligent 

private 

treasury 

interfere 

proceed 

unfortunate 

investigate 

punctuality 

vicinity 

irregular 

pursuit 

villain 

jewelry 

quality 

visible 

volume 
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To  the  Boys  and  Girls  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools: 

This  Word  List  contains  a  Spelling  List  of  about  2,000 
words  that  you  arc  required  to  learn  to  spell  during  the 
first  eight  years  of  school.  These  words  are  starred  (*), 
and  at  the  left  of  each  word  is  shown  the  grade  in  which 
the  study  of  the  word  is  required. 

In  addition  to  these  2,000  words  in  the  Spelling  List, 
there  are  about  2,700  words  that  we  shall  call  a  Vocabulary 
List.  These  words  are  generally  not  so  important  as  the 
words  in  the  Spelling  List,  but  you  are  likely  to  need  a 
good  many  of  them. 

Besides  the  words  printed  in  this  complete  Word  List, 
you  will  need  to  learn  many  words  in  connection  with  your 
school  studies  that  you  will  seldom  need  to  write  after 
leaving  school.  There  will  be  also  names  of  streets,  places 
and  buildings  that  you  may  want  to  remember,  such  as: 
Huntington  Avenue,  Revere  Beach,  Forsyth  Dental  In- 
firmary. You  may  write  such  words,  if  you  wish,  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  their  alphabetical  places  at  the  end  of  each 
column.  In  this  way  you  will  be  able  to  help  yourselves, 
and  to  aid  your  teachers  in  judging  what  additional  words 
are  needed  and  how  often  they  are  used. 

When  you  fail  to  spell  a  word  correctly,  or  have  to 
look  it  up  in  your  Word  List,  perhaps  you  will  be  interested 
to  place  at  the  left  of  the  word  a  small  mark  like  this  — . 
If  you  do  this,  you  will  be  able  to  review  and  frequently 
study  the  words  that  have  given  you  trouble. 

If  you  write  the  words  dictated  by  your  teacher  each 
day  on  a  plain  sheet  of  paper,  and  then  look  up  in  your 
Word  List,  and  check  the  ones  you  have  spelled  incor- 
rectly, you  will  soon  become  interested  in  studying  these 
words  whenever  you  have  time,  so  that  you  may  help 
your  class  and  your  school  to  have  a  good  rank  in  any 
spelling  tests  that  may  be  given. 

Many  boys  and  girls  like  to  write  their  "hard  words" 
in  a  little  spelling  note  book.    If  you  copy  the  words  cor- 
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rectly  in  such  a  book,  it  will  help  you  to  remember  how 
to  spell  them,  and  you  can  more  easily  review  them  when 
you  need  to. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  Word  List  will  encourage  you  to 
look  up  any  words  that  are  hard  for  you  to  spell,  though 
they  may  belong  in  grades  below  your  own;  and  also 
that  you  will  be  interested  to  look  up  words  that  you  may 
wish  to  use,  even  if  they  belong  in  higher  grades.  In 
this  way  you  may,  if  you  wish,  almost  never  misspell  a 
word  in  your  written  work  in  school,  or  in  letters  to  your 
friends. 

Correct  spelling  is  really  very  necessary  in  almost 
every  occupation  in  life.  This  Word  List  or  Spelling  and 
Vocabulary  List  is  intended  to  make  it  possible  for  you  not 
only  to  learn  to  spell,  but  to  learn  in  an  interesting  way. 

JEREMIAH  E.  BURKE, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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A 

*6 

accurate 

*6 

advertisement 

*1  a 

6 

accuse 

*6 

advice 

*6  abbreviate 

8 

accustom 

6 

advise 

*6  abbreviation 

*4 

ache 

8 

aerial 

8  abdomen 

7 

achievement 

*5 

aeroplane 

*8  ability 

7 

acid 

*8 

affair 

*4  able 

*8 

acknowledge 

*8 

affect 

*4  aboard 

3 

acorn 

8 

affection 

8  abolition 

*7 

acquaintance 

6 

affectionate 

*2  about 

*8 

acquainted 

*6 

affectionately 

*3  above 

*7 

acquire 

7 

afford 

8  abroad 

*5 

acre 

*3 

afraid 

8  abscess 

*4 

across 

*2 

after 

*6  absence 

*5 

act 

*3 

afternoon 

*4  absent 

*5 

action 

4 

afterward 

8  absurd 

6 

actor 

*4 

afterwards 

8  abundance 

8 

actual 

*2 

again 

*8  abundant 

*2 

add 

*4 

against 

6  abuse 

*3 

addition 

*2 

age 

7  accent 

*6 

address 

6 

agent 

*6  accept 

8 

adequate 

8 

aggravate 

8  acceptable 

6 

adjective 

*2 

ago 

8  accessible 

*7 

admire 

5 

agree 

*6  accident 

6 

admission 

*8 

agreeable 

6  accidental 

*6 

admit 

*7 

agreement 

*8  accommodate 

6 

admittance 

6 

agricultural 

8  accommodation 

*7 

adopt 

*5 

agriculture 

8  accompanied 

7 

adult 

8 

ague 

*8  accompany 

*7 

advance 

*4 

ahead 

*7  accomplish 

*7 

advantage 

6 

aid 

*8  according 

*8 

adventure 

5 

aim 

*6  account 

6 

adverb 

*2 

air 

8  accumulate 

7 

adverbial 

*5 

aisle 

7  accuracy 

*6 

advertise 

*5 

alarm 

6 
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6  album 

'  6 

ammonia 

*3 

apiece 

7  albumen 

*8 

ammunition 

*8 

apologize 

*8  alcohol 

*4 

among 

8 

apology 

*7  alien 

*6 

amount 

*6 

apostrophe 

*2  alike 

amuse 

7 

apothecary 

7  alimentary 

7 

amusement 

8 

apparatus 

3  alive 

*1 

an 

8 

apparel 

*1  all 

8 

analysis 

*8 

apparent 

*8  allegiance 

8 

analyze 

*8 

apparently 

6  alley 

8 

anarchist 

*5 

appear 

8  alliance 

7 

anatomy 

*8 

appearance 

6  alligator 

8 

ancestor 

8 

appendicitis 

*4  allow 

6 

anchor 

*8 

appetite 

*5  all  right 

*8 

ancient 

8 

applause 

*6  almanac 

*1 

and 

*2 

apple 

8  almonds 

*5 

angel 

*6 

application 

*3  almost 

*7 

angle 

*7 

apply 

*4  alone 

*5 

angry 

*7 

appoint 

*4  along 

*3 

animal 

8 

appointment 

6  aloud 

*4 

ankle 

*7 

appreciate 

*6  alphabet 

8 

anniversary 

8 

apprentice 

7  alphabetical 

8 

announce 

*7 

approach 

*4  already 

8 

announcement 

7 

appropriation 

*3  also 

8 

annoy 

*7 

approve 

6  altar 

*7 

annual 

*3 

April 

7  alternately 

*3 

another 

*3 

apron 

*5  although 

*3 

answer 

6 

apt 

*7  altitude 

*4 

answered 

5 

aquarium 

6  alto 

2 

ant 

8 

aqueduct 

*6  altogether 

7 

anthracite 

8 

arbitrary 

7  alum 

8 

antiseptic 

8 

arbitration 

*3  always 

*8 

anxiety 

8 

arbor 

*1  am 

*6 

anxious 

8 

arc 

*8  amateur 

*2 

any 

8 

architecture 

*7  ambitious 

3 

anybody 

*6 

arctic 

*6  ambulance 

3 

anyone 

*1 

are 

6  ambush 

*3 

anything 

*5 

area 

8  amendment 

*3 

anyway 

6 

aren't 

3  American 

3 

anywhere 

*8 

argument 
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*4  arithmetic 

*2  ate 

*6  awkward 

*2  arm 

*7  athlete 

6  awl 

*6  army 

*6  athletic 

6  awning 

*3  around 

*5  Atlantic 

8  axiom 

7  arouse 

7  atmosphere 

7  axle 

*6  arrange 

*6  attach 

*8  arrangement 

*6  attack 

*5  arrest 

*6  attempt 

*7  arrival 

*6  attend 

2  babies 

*5  arrive 

*8  attendance 

*1  baby 

*4  arrow 

8  attendant 

*8  bachelor 

7  artery 

*5  attention 

*3  back 

*6  article 

4  attic 

4  backwards 

*7  artificial 

*8  attorney 

5  bacon 

*5  artist 

*7  attract 

8  bacteria 

*2  as 

8  attraction 

*2  bad 

*8  ascend 

8  attractive 

*5  badge 

8  ascent 

6  auction 

*4  bag 

8  ascertain 

*7  audience 

*4  baggage 

3  ashamed 

8  auditor 

5  bait 

4  ashes 

*3  August 

3  bake 

*2  ask 

*2  aunt 

3  baker 

*2  asleep 

8  authentic 

3  bakery 

*8  asparagus 

*6  author 

7  balance 

7  asphalt 

7  authority 

7  balcony 

8  assassin 

7  authorize 

6  bald 

8  assassinate 

*5  auto 

6  bale 

8  assassination 

7  autograph 

*1  ball 

*8  assembly 

*3  automobile 

*5  balloon 

8  assent 

*3  autumn 

*8  ballot 

8  assessor 

8  auxiliary 

6  bamboo 

*7  assist 

*4  avenue 

*5  banana 

*8  assistance 

*8  average 

*2  band 

8  assistant 

*7  avoid 

*6  bandage 

*8  associate 

,  *7  await 

2  bank 

*8  association 

*2  awake 

4  banner 

*8  assure 

*2  away 

8  banquet 

7  asylum 

*5  awful 

8  baptize 

*1  at 

*4  awhile 

2  bar 
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8  barbarous 

•l-  A 

because 

•it  A 

l        •  i 

beside 

n     1  1 

6  barber 

*3 

become 

4 

besides 

*4  bare 

*1 

bed 

7 

besiege 

3  barefoot 

2 

bee 

*2 

best 

•it**      1  1 

*7  barely 

5 

1  x* 

beet 

3 

bet 

*6  bargain 

*5 

1            C     i  1 

beefsteak 

*3 

i  x  x 
better 

2  bark 

*2 

been 

*3 

between 

5  barley 

5 

beer 

8 

bevel 

3  barn 

5 

beets 

beyond 

*3  barrel 

*3 

before 

4 

l 'i  i 

bible 

r  l 

5  base 

*3 

beg 

bicycle 

*4  baseball 

*3 

began 

8 

biennial 

4  basement 

4 

beggar 

*1 

big 

6  bashful 

*3 

begin 

3 

bigger 

5  basin 

7 

beginner 

*3 

biggest 

*3  basket 

beginning 

*4 

bill 

5  basketball 

*3 

begun 

bind 

<~»  1 

8  bass 

behave 

*2 

bird 

2  bat 

*6 

behavior 

6 

birth 

*3  bath 

*5 

being 

*A 

birthday 

3  bathe 

*3 

behind 

<e  A 

biscuit 

A  *   1            1  1 

4  bathroom 

•it1— 
*7 

1  TP 

behei 

bit 

r*    l      x  x 

5  batter 

believe 

2 

bite 

5  battle 

2 

l  n 

bell 

3 

1    •  XX 

bitter 

5  bawl 

8 

i  it* 

belligerent 

*2 

ii  i 

black 

4  bay 

*2 

belong 

4 

ii    ii  • 

blackberries 

•1  be 

*3 

below 

3 

ii  ii 

blackberry 

*3  beach 

i  1 1 
belt 

*3 

ii  i 

blade 

c%     1  1 

3  bead 

5 

bench 

3 

blame 

*4  beads 

3 

i  i 

bend 

A  A 

VA 

ii    i  i 
blanket 

*4  beans 

*5 

beneath 

4 

i  i 

blaze 

*2  bear 

8 

i      t*  •  i 
beneficial 

8 

ii  i 

bleach 

6  beard 

*8 

benefit 

3 

ii  i 

bled 

7  beast 

*8 

1                 C  i  1 

benefited 

3 

ii  i 

bleed 

3  beat 

8 

benevolence 

*3 

i  i 

blew 

7  beau 

3 

bent 

*4 

ii*  i 
blind 

*4  beautiful 

3 

berries 

4 

blister 

*4  beauty 

*3 

berry 

5 

blizzard 

*3  became 

8 

berth 

*3 

block 
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8 

blockade 

*3 

both 

*9 

bright 

7 

blond  (blonde) 

4 

bother 

*7 

brilliant 

3 

blood 

*3 

bottle 

*2 

bring 

3 

bloody 

*3 

bottom 

8 

brink 

5 

bloom 

3 

bough 

7 

bristle 

5 

bloomers 

*3 

bought 

6 

brittle 

4 

blossom 

7 

boulevard 

*5 

broad 

3 

blot 

4 

bounce 

8 

broadcloth 

4 

blotter 

4 

bound 

*3 

broke 

3 

blouse 

*6 

boundary 

*4 

broken 

*3 

blow 

*5 

bouquet 

8 

bronchitis 

*2 

blue 

4 

bowl 

4 

broncho 

4 

bluff 

*1 

box 

6 

brood 

6 

blunder 

2 

boxes 

5 

brook 

5 

blush 

*1 

boy 

*3 

broom 

*3 

board 

8 

brace 

6 

broth 

*5 

boast 

4 

brag 

*2 

brother 

*2 

boat 

4 

braid 

*3 

brought 

*4 

body 

6 

brain 

4 

brow 

4 

boil 

5 

brakeman 

3 

brown 

4 

boiler 

4 

branch 

*5 

bruise 

7 

boisterous 

4 

brand 

7 

brunette 

*4 

bold 

6 

brandy 

*4 

brush 

7 

bologna 

3 

brass 

3 

bubble 

4 

bolt 

4 

brave 

6 

buck 

*3 

bone 

*2 

bread 

3 

bucket 

4 

bonfire 

6 

breadth 

3 

buckle 

3 

bonnet 

*3 

break 

3 

bud 

*1 

book 

*3 

breakfast 

5 

buff 

6 

boom 

4 

breast 

*5 

buffalo 

4 

boot 

*4 

breath 

2 

bug 

6 

border 

*4 

breathe 

3 

buggy 

5 

bore 

4 

breeze 

*3 

build 

*4 

born 

6 

briar 

*3 

building 

7 

borne 

3 

brick 

*3 

built 

*4 

borrow 

5 

bridal 

6 

bulge 

8 

bosom 

*3 

bridge 

3 

bull 

5 

boss 

4 

bridle 

4 

bullet 

*3 

Boston 

*6 

brief 

7 

bulletin 

10 
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5  bully 

7 

cafe 

*4 

capital 

3  bump 

3 

cage 

4 

capitol 

3  bun 

2 

cake 

7 

capsize 

3  bunch 

*5 

calendar 

7 

capsule 

4  bundle 

5 

calf 

*5 

captain 

5  bunting 

5 

calico 

*5 

capture 

8  buoyant 

*2 

call 

*2 

car 

*5  bureau 

*5 

calm 

*2 

card 

7  burglar 

5 

calves 

3 

cardboard 

7  burial 

*2 

came 

*3 

care 

4  buried 

5 

camel 

*8 

career 

*2  burn 

*5 

camera 

*3 

careful 

3  burst 

*3 

camp 

*4 

careless 

*4  bury 

*8 

campaign 

*6 

carpenter 

3  bush 

8 

camphor 

3 

carpet 

*4  bushel 

*3 

camping 

*4 

carriage 

3  bushes 

*1 

can 

*3 

carried 

4  bushy 

*5 

canal 

3 

carrier 

*4  busily 

5 

canary 

5 

carrot 

*4  business 

*6 

cancel 

*2 

carry 

*3  busy 

*6 

canceled 

*2 

cart 

*2  but 

*6 

cancellation 

8 

cartoon 

4  butcher 

7 

cancer 

7 

cartridge 

2  butter 

*8 

candidate 

6 

carve 

3  butterfly 

3 

candle 

*4 

case 

4  buttermilk 

*2 

candy 

5 

cash 

*4  button 

3 

cane 

*6 

cashier 

*2  buy 

6 

canker 

6 

casket 

2  buzz 

6 

canned 

*4 

cast 

*2  by 

6 

cannon 

3 

castle 

*4 

cannot 

*1 

cat 

*4 

canoe 

*8 

catalogue 

C 

2 

can't 

7 

cataract 

7 

canvas 

7 

catarrh 

5  cab 

7 

canyon 

*2 

catch 

*5  cabbage 

2 

cap 

4 

catcher 

4  cabin 

*7 

capable 

3 

caterpillar 

8  cabinet 

4 

cape 

7 

cathedral 

7  cackle 

6 

caper 

4 

catnip 
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7 

catsup 

7 

chapter 

4 

chop 

*4 

cattle 

*8 

character 

4 

chopped 

*3 

caught 

5 

charcoal 

8 

chord 

*6 

cause 

*6 

charge 

6 

chores 

*7 

caution 

6 

charm 

5 

chorus 

8 

cavalry 

4 

chart 

*6 

chose 

4 

cave 

6 

charter 

6 

chosen 

8 

cayenne  - 

*3 

chase 

*3 

Christ 

*7 

cease 

*8 

chauffeur 

8 

Christian 

6 

cedar 

*4 

cheap 

*3 

Christmas 

8 

cede 

4 

cheat 

6 

chunk 

*5 

ceiling 

*8 

check 

*3 

church 

*5 

celebrate 

3 

checkers 

4 

churn 

*6 

celebration 

3 

cheek 

4 

cider 

*5 

celery 

4 

cheer 

4 

cigar 

7 

cell  * 

*4 

cheese 

7 

cigarette 

cellar 

8 

chemical 

7 

cigarettes 

7 

celluloid 

8 

cherish 

5 

cinder 

6 

cement 

3 

cherries 

*7 

cinnamon 

*6 

cemetery 

3 

cherry 

6 

cipher 

7 

census 

3 

chestnut 

*4 

circle 

*2 

cent 

3 

chew 

8 

circuit 

*5 

center 

3 

chicken 

*8 

circular 

*6 

central 

4 

chicken  pox 

*7 

circumference 

*6 

century 

*4 

chief 

*8 

circumstance 

*7 

cereal 

8 

chieftain 

*8 

circumstances 

8 

ceremony 

*4 

child 

*3 

circus 

*4 

certain 

8 

childish 

5 

cistern 

*6 

certificate 

*3 

children 

*4 

cities 

8 

cession 

4 

chilly 

*8 

citizen 

*3 

chain 

*4 

chimney 

*4 

city 

*3 

chair 

8 

chisel 

8 

civil 

*3 

chalk 

8 

chivalry 

8 

civilization 

7 

challenge 

8 

chloroform 

*6 

civilize 

8 

champagne 

*4 

chocolate 

*8 

civil  service 

*5 

chance 

4 

choice 

claim 

*4 

change 

*6 

choir 

6 

clam 

*7 

changeable 

5 

choke 

3 

clap 

6 

channel  • 

*4 

choose 

*3 

class 

12 
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7  clause 

6 

coffin 

8 

commodities 

4  claw 

7 

coil 

*5 

common 

5  clay 

*2 

cold 

8 

community 

*3  clean 

8 

coliseum 

*8 

companion 

*8  cleanliness 

*4 

collar 

*4 

company 

7  cleanse 

*5 

collect 

*8 

comparative 

*4  clear 

6 

collection 

*7 

compare 

6  clef 

6 

collector 

7 

comparison 

*4  clerk 

*5 

college 

7 

compass 

*6  clever 

7 

collision 

*8 

compel 

8  client 

*7 

cologne 

8 

competent 

*5  climate 

8 

colon 

8 

competition 

*3  climb 

7 

colonel 

*7 

complain 

*4  cloak 

7 

colonial 

*7 

complaint 

3  clock 

*6 

colonies 

7 

complement 

*3  close 

7 

colonize 

*6 

complete 

4  closet 

*5 

colony 

7 

completion 

*3  cloth 

*3 

color 

8 

complex 

*8  clothe 

8 

colorless 

*8 

complexion 

*3  clothes 

3 

colt 

7 

compliment 

*5  clothing 

*5 

column 

4 

composition 

4  cloud 

*3 

comb 

7 

compound 

4  cloudy 

*8 

combination 

8 

compromise 

4  clover 

*2 

come 

8 

compulsion 

7  cloves 

6 

comet 

*8 

conceal 

6  clown 

*6 

comfort 

7 

conceit 

*4  club 

*7 

comfortable 

8 

conceive 

7  clumsy 

8 

comical 

*8 

concern 

5  coach 

*3 

coming 

3 

concert 

*4  coal 

4 

comma 

8 

concession 

*6  coarse 

*6 

command 

8 

condemn 

3  coast 

*6 

commence 

*8 

condition 

*2  coat 

*8 

commencement 

*7 

conduct 

4  coax 

6 

commencing 

7 

conductor 

5  cob 

*6 

commerce 

*7 

confectionery 

4  cobweb 

*8 

commercial 

8 

confederacy 

*5  cocoa 

8 

commission 

8 

confederate 

6  cocoanut 

7 

commit 

8 

confer 

*4  coffee 

*8 

committee 

*8 

conference 
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#  CUIliebb 

*7 

AArnn  a^ 

cunvicL 

Q 
O 

cuupe 

7     OC\X\  C\X\ 
t  LvUlllcoolUll 

*7 

L/Ull  V  1J_H>C 

u 

pm  i  y\  I  a 
vvUlipit; 

O   COI11  UblUIl 

u 

r\  f\ 

7 

rtAl  1  A"r^ 

cuupun 

O  CUIlgl  atUiate 

o 

AAA  It" 

COOK 

O 

cuui  age 

R  consrressional 

2 

cookips 

*8 

courfl.e'pous 

f\   or\T^  ~\  ^^Y^  oi~i  diTi 
U    bUIlJ  U.llL'  blUll 

o 

Pn  ALT  AT 

U 

AA1  IVCP 

O  COIlIieCt 

J. 

4: 

u 

court 

^7     PO. Ti  Ti  PP  l"l  PjT"1 

u 

*7 

LyUU.1  ttJULlC) 

^ft  nnnnnpr 
U  UUIII4U.CI 

*4 

u 

IUUI  tUbj 

O  CUIlbClCIlCC 

/i 

A  *A      O  T* 

CUpptil 

*o 
o 

rt  ai  101 
CUUblll 

prrnQPipn  iinnd 

O    LvUlloUlCll  vL\J  LlO 

*Q 
O 

copy 

7 

1 

L>U  V  t/ 

o  conscious 

*ft 

0 

coroiaiiy 

O 

ATT  AT» 

cover 

O  CUIlbClUUbliebb 

7 

coiciuioy 

*1 
1 

cow 

o  cunbeiiL 

0 

core 

■  A 
*± 

cowaro 

Q    /"»ay"»  oaa n ay"»  /">a 

O  CUnbeCjlieilCe 

at*  It* 

U 

coyote 

*7  pnnQirlpT 

I  LvLJlloALlCl 

o 

LUl  11 

*4 

pro  plr 

O  CUIlblLLCiaUIC 

*A 
t: 

nAfn  or 

Q 
O 

ci  acivci 

'f*7     rtATIDlrlofO'f  l  An 

/  COIlfeKlCIdtlOIl 

0 

cui  net 

o 
o 

/^T»0  A  1  A 

ci  auie 

l    UUlloUIlctll  u 

Q 
O 

KjUI.  lllllCdl 

7 

Ul  dllip 

&  pnn crni piinnQ 

O    LyLfllDpiL/  \JL\J  LID 

o 

KjKJI  po 

Q 

P  V  P  Ti  V»  PyT*!  PC! 
•Ol  ClIlUCI  1  ICo 

Q  nAnoiitnfiAn 

o  cunbtitutiun 

O 

r>  AT" "AO  A 

cuipfee 

O 

ci  aniv 

*{*  O    /-^  g-\     4-  o  npi  Alio 

o  contagious 

*K 

0 

AAT»1»AAT 

correct 

0 

crasn 

Tt    LyLJll  UClall 

#o 
o 

eVJl  1  CopwllvlC'llv>C 

pro  TX7I 

pnn fori f 

Q 
o 

•OWl  i  Lip  u 

4 

Lyl  tX^V  \JL1 

U  CUIltCbt 

Q 

o 

cui  bet 

ci  azy 

rfc  CUIltlllCIlt 

O 

CUbt 

7 
f 

OVA  O  It- 

cieaK 

/        AAT1  T1  V~\  HO  1  ITT" 

/  con  tin  uany 

c 
o 

cus  tuine 

o 

/>T»A  O  TY1 

cream 

I  UUlltlllUtJ 

7 
i 

r>  A-f  f-  o  (Tn 

CU  tta-gc 

f; 
u 

ptpq  TYi  DHr 
CI  CdlllCI  y 

U  CUIltiaCt 

Q 
O 

CULtUIl 

u 

OY»A O  OA 

ciease 

C   p       i""pq  Pi"  l  a.yi 

o  cuii  ti  at  tiun 

/->  ai  i  rrri 
CUUgil 

*7 

nvfl  QT11  T*A 

ci  eatui  t? 

x"   pa.yi  "f  t*q  Pi~  r\f 
O  CUntlctLtUI 

CUU1U 

u 

cieu.it 

o  contrary 

O 

couion  if 

7 

creeK 

o  control 

Q 
O 

council 

creep 

O   CU11  V  ctlt/bL-cll  t 

Q 

o 

a  ai  lncp 

f; 
u 

ci  cp  t 

*7  convenience 

2 

count 

8 

cretonne 

*8  convenient 

8 

countenance 

7 

crew 

*7  convention 

*8 

counterfeit 

3 

crib 
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In  School  Committee, 

Boston,  November  5,  1923. 

To  the  School  Committee: 

I  submit  herewith  the  fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  statistics  of  the 
Boston  Public  Schools. 

The  total  registration  in  all  schools  during  the  year  was  159,884;  the 
average  membership,  133,901;  and  the  average  number  in  daily  attend- 
ance, 122,057.  The  total  registration  was  4,511  more  than  during  the 
school  year  next  preceding.    The  total  registration  was  distributed  as 


follows: 

Regular  day  schools   1 34,383 

Evening  schools   16,041 

Continuation  school   7,852 

Day  School  for  Immigrants   1,608 


The  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  Summer  Re^  iew  Schools  was 
6,240.  This  total  of  6,240  is  not  included  in  the  total  registration  be- 
cause, with  but  few  exceptions,  these  pupils  were  registered  in  the  public 
day  schools  during  the  term  ending  in  June,  1 923. 

The  high  and  Latin  schools  showed  an  increase  in  registration  of  1,419 
pupils.  The  registration  for  the  intermediate  ninth  grade  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools  showed  a  total  registration  of  2,132,  making  a  net  total  in- 
crease in  the  high  and  Latin  schools  of  1,870.  The  elementary  grades 
(exclusive  of  the  ninth)  showed  an  increase  of  370  pupils.  The  Continua- 
tion School  showed  an  increase  of  1,099  pupils,  and  the  special  schools  a 
decrease  of  45.    Other  increases  in  registration  throughout  the  city  were 


as  follows: 

Normal  School   115 

Kindergartens   194 

Special  schools   45 

Evening  schools   732 


The  average  number  belonging  in  all  day  schools  was  121,161;  an 
increase  of  2,191. 

The  total  number  of  principals  and  teachers,  including  the  members  of 
the  supervising  staff,  in  the  employ  of  the  city  June  30,  1923,  was  3,773  — 
one  hundred  seventy-two  more  than  on  the  corresponding  day  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  Normal  School  had  four  additional  teachers;  the  day 
high  and  Latin  schools  had  seventy  additional;  the  day  elementary 
schools,  seventy-four  additional;  the  kindergartens,  two  additional.  Of 
this  number,  3,773  —  625  were  men  and  3,148  women.  The  average 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  Normal  School  was  nineteen;  in  the 
day  high  and  Latin  schools,  twenty-nine;  in  the  grades,  forty-one;  and  in 
the  kindergartens,  twenty-seven. 
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The  number  of  classes  of  special  types  in  the  day  elementary  schools 
and  the  number  of  pupils  belonging  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  was  as 
follows : 


Number  of 
Classes. 


Number 
Belonging. 


Conservation  of  Eyesight  Classes  

Hospital  Classes  Including  Boston  City  Hospital,  Boston 
Consumptives'  Hospital  and  Long  Island  Hospital  Schools; 
also  classes  conducted  at  House  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
and  Prendergast  Preventorium  

Open-Air  Classes  

Prevocational  Classes  

Rapid  Advancement  Classes  , 

Special  Classes  

Special  English  Classes  

Speech  Improvement  Classes  (stammerers)  (12  centers)  

Ungraded  Classes  

Fort  Strong  


Summer  Review  Schools  were  reopened  June  25  and  were  continued  in 
session  six  days  per  week  up  to  and  including  August  9,  1923.  There  was 
one  summer  review  high  school  conducted  in  the  Roxbury  High  School- 
house.    There  were  ten  summer  review  elementary  schools. 

Following  is  the  summary  of  the  distribution  of  children  of  public  school 
grade  in  all  day  schools  of  the  city  for  the  past -six  years,  based  on  the 
daily  average  number  belonging. 


School  Year. 

1917-18. 

1918=19. 

1919=20. 

1920=21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

Public  schools  

106,690 

106.743 

109,110 

113,410 

118,970 

121,161 

Parochial  schools  

22,784 

23,805 

24,552 

25,685 

26,030 

26,034 

Respectfully  yours, 

Jeremiah  E.  Burke, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


STATISTICS. 
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GENERAL  SUMMARIES. 


AVERAGE  MEMBERSHIP  SCHOOL  YEARS  1918-19  TO 
1922-23. 


Day  Schools. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

[ 

230 

235 

262 

301 

407 

High  and  Latin  

14,963 

15,632 

16,737 

19,461 

20,615 

Elementary  Grades  

83,703 

84,875 

87,532 

89,719 

90,761 

Kindergartens  

7,059 

7,489 

7,881 

8,172 

8,095 

788 

879 

998 

1,317 

1,283 

Totals  

106,743 

109,110 

113,410 

118,970 

121,161 

Increase  over  previous  year .  . 

53 

2,367 

4,300 

5,560 

2,191 

ENROLLMENT  ON  JUNE  30  OF  EACH  OF  THE  LAST  FIVE  YEARS. 

Day  Schools. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

Normal  

227 

234 

262 

297 

406 

High  and  Latin  

13,815 

14,294 

15,979 

18,301 

19,071 

Elementary  Grades  

83,219 

84,390 

87,770 

89,374 

90,751 

Kindergartens  

7,942 

8,318 

8,512 

8,673 

8,803 

Special  Schools  

797 

796 

934 

1,191 

1,059 

Totals  

106,000 

108,032 

113,457 

117,836 

120,090 

TOTAL  REGISTRATION. 

School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1923. 


1  Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Normal  

24 
11,258 
51,930 
5,062 
650 

396 
11,069 
48,258 
4,774 
962 

420 
22,327 
100,188 
9,836 
1,612 

High  and  Latin  

Elementary  Grades  

Kindergartens  

Special  Schools  

Totals  

68,924 

65,459 

134,383 
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SUMMARY. 


School  Year  Ending  June  80,  1923. 


Schools. 

Total  Registration. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average 

Attendance. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Number  Enrolled  June 
30,  1923,  of  the  Fol- 
lowing Ages. 

Under  5. 

5  to  7. 

7  to  14. 

14  to  16. 

16  and  over. 

420 
22,327 
100,188 
9,836 

407 

20,615 
90,761 
8,095 

393 
19,263 
84,280 
6,320 

97 

93 
93 
78 

4 

9,634 
5,370 

402 
6,477 
360 

2,960 
67,456 
13 

Elementary  Grades  

Kindergartens  

202 
6,661 

17,363 
2,129 

Totals  

Special  Schools  

132,771 
1,612 

119,878 
1.283 

110,256 
1,147 

92 
89 

6,863 
1 

19,492 
15 

70,429 
184 

15,008 
495 

7,239 
364 

All  Day  Schools  (except 
the  Continuation  School 
and  Day  School  for  Immi- 

134,383 

121,161 

111,403 

92 

6,864 

19,507 

70,613 

15,503 

7,603 

Evening  High  

5,683 
9,490 

862 

3,257 
4,801 

461 

8,519 

2,560 
3,809 

347 

79 
79 

75 

Evening  Elementary  

Boston  Trade  School  (Even- 

Totals   

16,041 

6.716 

79 

7,852 

3,402 

3,283 

97 

Day  School  for  Immigrants. 

1.608 

819 

655 

80 

Totals  of  all  Day  and 
Evening  Schools.  .  .  . 

159.884 

133,901 

122,057 

91 

1 

 1 
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DAY  SCHOOLS. 


NORMAL,  LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1923. 


tion. 

■ 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

6 
5 
s 

« 

Schools. 

S 

CD 

'3 
5 
« 

CD 

CD 
O 

tg 

o 

OS 

5a 

CD 

-CO 

ro 

3 i 

« 
> 

u  < 

o 
H 

o 

< 

0) 

PM 

Normal  

High  and  Latin: 

Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High. .  .  . 

Charlestown  High. 

Dorchester  High. . 

East  Boston  High . 

English  High  

Girls'  High  


High   School  of  Com- 
merce  

High  School  of  Practical 
Arts  


Hyde  Park  High.  .  .  . 
Mechanic  Arts  High . 

Roxbury  High  

South  Boston  High. . 
West  Roxbury  High . 


420 

1,592 
943 
705 
791 
2,449 
1,171 
2,867 
2,550 

1,871 

976 
1,086 
1,586 
1,619 

957 
1,164 


22 


1,340 


325 
308 
806 
504 
2,731 


1,733 


457 
1,436 


336 
275 


Totals,    Normal,  High 

and  Latin  ,  22,747 


10,273 


385 


867 
469 
378 
1,382 
590 


2,324 


963 
500 


1,522 
527 
842 


407 

1,340 
867 
794 
686 
2,188 
1,094 
2,731 
2,324 

1,733 

963 
957 


22 


1,285 


288 
281 
735 
464 
2,554 


1,653 


426 


1,436  ||  1,364 
1,522 


863 
1,117 


318 
264 


10,749    21,022  9,654 


371 


826 
431 
350 
1,262 
542 


2,148 


393 

1,285 
826 
719 
631 
1,997 
1,006 
2.554 
2,148 

1,653 


876 

896 
1,364 
1,431  |  1,431 
497  I  815 
798  |  1,062 


14  97 


oo 
41 
75 
55 
191 
88 
177 
176 


10,002   19,656  1,366 


Totals,  High  and  Latin.  .  22,327 


10,251 


10,364  ,  20,615  9,632 


9,631 


19,263    1 ,352 
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ELEMENTARY  GRADES. 

School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1923. 


School  Districts. 

c 

g 
°3 

a 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance 

Average  Absence. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

i 

3 

Total. 

Boys. 

0 

Total. 

2  335 

974 

1,110 

2,084 

910 

1,039 

1,949 

135 

94 

Agassiz  

7fi1 
1  Ol 

627 

80 

707 

586 

70 

656 

51 

93 

1  878 

910 

872 

1,782 

S47 

800 

1,647 

135 

92 

1  121 

808 

150 

958 

769 

13S 

907 

51 

95 

Blackinton-J  ohn 

1,629 

795 

744 

1,539 

735 

680 

1,415 

124 

92 

1,093 

261 

790 

1,051 

236 

729 

965 

S6 

92 

SS3 

16S 

579 

747 

157 

548  < 

'  705 

42 

94 

Chapman  

1,424 

583 

609 

1,192 

537 

559 

1,096 

96 

92 

Charles  Sumner  

1,029 

482 

439 

921 

450 

402 

852 

69 

93 

Christopher  Gibson  

1,057 

523 

492 

1,015 

489 

454 

943 

72 

93 

2,097 

1,052 

869 

1,921 

981 

801 

1,782 

139 

93 

Dillaway  

1,412 

297 

862 

1,159 

264 

789 

1,053 

106 

91 

Dudley  

1,242 

940 

214 

1,154 

879 

192 

1,071 

83 

93 

Dwight  

1,002 

650 

227 

877 

610 

202 

812 

65 

93 

Edmund  P.  Tileston. .  . 

962 

449 

441 

890 

413 

405 

818 

72 

92 

1,696 

736 

757 

1.493 

692 

709 

1,401 

92 

94 

1,530 

6S4 

625 

1,309 

637 

577 

1 .214 

95 

93 

Eliot  

3,253 

2,243 

612 

2.855 

2,159 

580 

2,739 

116 

96 

Emerson  

1,594 

727 

716 

1,443 

671 

654 

1,325 

118 

92 

Everett  

891 

234 

692 

926 

209 

630 

839 

87 

91 

Francis  Parkman  

777 

336 

339 

675 

318 

318 

636 

39 

94 

Franklin  

1,137 

295 

701 

996 

267 

651 

918 

78 

92 

Frank  V.  Thompson. . . 

863 

385 

340 

725 

360 

316 

676 

49 

93 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln.  .  . 

764 

569 

134 

703 

539 

120 

659 

44 

94 

1,123 

206 

853 

1,059 

192 

803 

995 

64 

94 

George  Putnam  

1,435 

671 

704 

1 ,375 

619 

644 

1,263 

111) 
1  1  _ 

Gilbert  Stuart  

769 

342 

337 

679 

315 

309 

624 

55 

92 

2,669 

460 

1,838 

2,298 

438 

1,749 

2,187 

111 

95 

Harvard-Frothingham . 

1,415 

602 

581 

1,183 

558 

530 

1.088 

95 

92 

Henrv  Grew  

1,087 

487 

469 

956 

452 

437 

889 

67 

93 

Henry  L.  Pierce  

2,018 

866 

869 

1,735 

801 

799 

1,600 

135 

92 

Hugh  O'Brien  

1,661 

959 

60S 

1,567 

895 

563 

1,458 

109 

93 

Hyde  

789 

US 

568 

686 

104 

521 

625 

61 

91 

Jefferson-Comins  

1,441 

682 

645 

1.327 

647 

611 

1.258 

69 

95 

John  A.  Andrew  

1.171 

57S 

463 

1,041 

547 

434 

981 

60 

94 

John  Marshall  

1,383 

645 

619 

1,264 

592 

565 

1,157 

107 

92 
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ELEMENTARY  GRADES. 
School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1923. —  Concluded. 


Average  Number 

Average 

5 

Belonging. 

Attendance. 

• 
— 

o" 

School  Districts. 

< 

2-3 

32 

- 

M 

d 

3  J 

>i 

i 

o 

z 

s 

z 

Z 
> 

< 

John  ^Vinthrop 

1,737 

845 

798 

1,643 

781 

733 

1,514 

129 

92 

Julia  Ward  Howe 

1,183 

558 

489 

1,047 

511 

447 

958 

89 

91 

Lawrence 

1,067 

691 

203 

894 

664 

191 

855 

39 

96 

Lewis 

1,623 

868 

820 

1,688 

790 

1,525 

163 

90 

Longfellow 

1,410 

637 

651 

1,288 

588 

597 

1,185 

103 

92 

Lowell 

1,179 

553 

1,109 

527 

520 

1,047 

62 

94 

Martin  

795 

272 

286 

558 

250 

262 

512 

46 

92 

Marv  Hemenwav 

2,291 

1,042 

1,050 

2,092 

970 

969 

1,939 

153 

93 

Mather 

2,642 

1,301 

1,172 

2,473 

1.217 

1,088 

2,305 

168 

93 

Minot 

652 

296 

282 

578  ' 

275 

263 

538 

40 

93 

XorcroS'' 

1  116 

252 

823 

1,075 

234 

774 

1,008 

67 

94 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry. . . 

857 

396 

396 

792 

370 

364 
out 

734 

58 

93 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 

1,058 

495 

527 

1,022 

467 

494 

961 

61 

94 

Phillips  Brooks 

1,641 

737 

751 

1,488 

685 

692 

1,377 

111 

93 

Prescott 

802 

418 

310 

728 

393 

°91 
-yi 

684 

44 

94 

Prince 

1,200 

489 

508 

997 

437 

455 

892 

105 

89 

Quincv 

1,144 

792 

203 

995 

749 

188 

937 

58 

94 

Rice. . 

1,142 

559 

444 

1,003 

519 

408 

927 

76 

92 

Robert  Gould  Shaw . 

1,515 

732 

682 

1,414 

679 

632 

1,311 

103 

93 

Roger  Wolcott 

2,345 

1,021 

1,008 

2,029 

934 

916 

1,850 

179 

91 

Samuel  \dams 

3,127 

1,387 

1.3S2 

2,769 

1,302 

1,286 

2,5S8 

181 

93 

Sherwin 

1,010 

715 

184 

899 

660 

166 

826 

73 

92 

Shurtleff 

1,004 

224 

691 

915 

204 

644 

84S 

67 

93 

Theodore  Lvman 

1,813 

847 

731 

1,578 

792 

6S3 

1,475 

103 

93 

Thomas  Gardner 

1,466 

686 

670 

1,356 

647 

628 

1,275 

81 

94 

Thomas  X  Hart 

1,164 

8S5 

158 

1,043 

835 

144 

979 

64 

94 

Ulvsses  S  Grant 

1,633 

741 

724 

1  465 

6S0 

679 

1,352 

113 

92 

Warren-Bunker  Hill. 

1,697 

804 

773 

1,577 

743 

715 

1,458 

119 

92 

^Vashington 

1,749 

86S 

810 

1,678 

S15 

753 

1,568 

110 

93 

Washington  Allston..  .  . 

1,341 

593 

587 

1,180 

548 

538 

1,086 

94 

92 

Wells  

1,934 

538 

1,204 

1,742 

501 

1,133 

1,634 

108 

94 

Wendell  Phillips  

1,358 

1,296 

79 

1,375 

1,222 

70 

1,292 

S3 

94 

William  E.  Endicott. .  . 

2,132 

1,089 

1,029 

2,118 

992 

932 

1,924 

194 

91 

William  E.  Russell 

942 

475 

422 

897 

444 

392 

S36 

61 

93 

William  Lloyd 

1,028 

523 

441 

964 

476 

401 

S77 

S7 

91 

Totals  

100.1S8 

46,972 

43,789 

90,761 

43,776 

40,504 

S4.2S0 

1 

6,481 

93 
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KINDERGARTENS. 
School  Year  Ending  June  80,  1923. 


School  Districts. 


Total 

Registration. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average  Absence. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

00 

>> 

0 
55 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

98 

35 

31 

66 

26 

24 

50 

16 

76 

58 

25 

24 

49 

18 

17 

35 

14 

71 

235 

108 

100 

208 

80 

69 

149 

59 

72 

62 

34 

16 

50 

29 

14 

43 

86 

175 

75 

73 

148 

52 

51 

103 

45 

70 

130 

46 

58 

104 

33 

41 

74 

30 

71 

130 

54 

46 

100 

46 

38 

84 

16 

84 

121 

44 

50 

94 

35 

38 

73 

21 

78 

165 

65 

62 

127 

52 

46 

98 

29 

77 

92 

40 

44 

84 

31 

34 

65 

19 

77 

129 

56 

44 

100 

44 

34 

78 

22 

78 

137 

68 

58 

126 

47 

43 

90 

36 

71 

139 

53 

47 

100 

44 

38 

82 

18 

82 

63 

26 

28 

54 

21 

22 

43 

11 

80 

104 

40 

41 

81 

31 

31 

62 

19 

77 

138 

66 

47 

1 13 

57 

40 

97 

16 

86 

205 

80 

66 

146 

59 

46 

105 

41 

72 

157 

78 

68 

146 

69 

60 

129 

17 

88 

131 

67 

53 

120 

54 

40 

94 

26 

78 

57 

24 

28 

52 

15 

18 

33 

19 

63 

100 

45 

41 

86 

37 

34 

71 

15 

83 

133 

56 

50 

106 

43 

39 

82 

24 

77 

76 

39 

35 

74 

33 

28 

61 

13 

82 

61 

24 

30 

54 

20 

23 

43 

11 

80 

128 

48 

47 

95 

37 

37 

74 

21 

78 

126 

54 

45 

99 

41 

30 

71 

28 

72 

492 

175 

172 

347 

150 

149 

299 

48 

86 

203 

69 

64 

133 

56 

51 

107 

26 

80 

146 

49 

64 

113 

38 

49 

87 

26 

77 

139 

53 

46 

99 

41 

36 

77 

22 

78 

155 

63 

62 

125 

47 

48 

95 

30 

76 

122 

49 

48 

97 

39 

37 

76 

21 

78 

133 

53 

63 

116 

42 

50 

92 

24 

79 

69 

33 

19 

52 

27 

14 

41 

11 

79 

169 

83 

65 

148 

68 

51 

119 

29 

80 

Abraham  Lincoln  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton-John  Cheverus 

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edmund  P.  Tileston  

Edward  Everett  

Elihu  Greenwood  

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman  

Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  

Gaston  

George  Putnam  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Hurvard-Frothingham.  .  .  . 

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson  

John  A.  Andrew  

John  Marshall  
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KINDERGARTENS. 
School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1923. —  Concluded. 


School  Districts. 

1 

Total 

Registration. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

A\erage  Absence. 

Per  Cent  of 

Attendance.  1 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

John  Winthrop  

163 

76 

63 

139 

54 

46 

100 

39 

72 

Julia  Ward  Howe  

58 

26 

25 

51 

19 

20 

39 

12 

76 

47 

12 

14 

26 

10 

11 

21 

5 

81 

128 

58 

52 

110 

39 

35 

74 

36 

67 

90 

46 

40 

86 

37 

30 

67 

19 

78 

129 

52 

49 

101 

41 

35 

76 

25 

75 

134 

55 

38 

93 

43 

31 

74 

19 

80 

Mary  Hemenway  

154 

69 

62 

131 

52 

44 

96 

35 

73 

234 

105 

80 

185 

90 

69 

159 

26 

86 

46 

19 

22 

41 

16 

18 

34 

7 

83 

117 

43 

47 

90 

37 

39 

76 

14 

84 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  

63 

22 

28 

50 

18 

23 

41 

82 

231 

89 

97 

186 

69 

76 

145 

41 

78 

68 

27 

28 

55 

20 

19 

39 

16 

71 

60 

25 

30 

55 

20 

21 

41 

14 

75 

258 

100 

93 

193 

82 

75 

157 

36 

81 

51 

19 

22 

41 

14 

17 

31 

10 

76 

Robert  Gould  Shaw  

162 

78 

57 

135 

62 

44 

106 

29 

79 

273 

140 

125 

265 

111 

98 

209 

!  56 

79 

Samuel  Adams  

341 

138 

171 

309 

!  104 

129 

233 

76 

75 

30 

10 

13 

23 

9 

11 

20 

3 

87 

105 

50 

59 

109 

39 

46 

85 

24 

78 

215 

83 

83 

166 

62 

61 

123 

43 

74 

152 

65 

66 

131 

54 

54 

108 

23 

82 

115 

51 

53 

104 

42 

43 

85 

!  19 

82 

167 

73 

69 

142 

60 

57 

117 

25 

82 

Warren-Bunker  Hill  

193 

80 

77 

157 

63 

61 

124 

33 

79 

173 

80 

77 

157 

65 

59 

124 

33 

79 

qVii n  erf r»Ti   A  ll^t nil 

116 

45 

42 

87 

35 

32 

67 

20 

77 

220 

96 

97 

193 

74 

75 

149 

44 

77 

Wendell  Phillips  

51 

30 

24 

54 

25 

20 

45 

9 

83 

William  E.  Endicott  

374 

162 

171 

333 

128 

133 

261 

72 

78 

William  E.  Russell  

118 

42 

57 

99 

32 

40 

72 

27 

73 

William  Lloyd  Garrison  

222 

92 

94 

186 

70 

70 

140 

46 

75 

Totals  

9,836 

4,135 

3,960 

8,095 

3,258 

3,062 

6,320 

1,775 

78 
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SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1923. 


Schools. 


3« 


Average  Number 
Belonging. 


Average 
Attendance. 


Horace  Mann  School.. .  . 

Boston  Clerical  School .  . 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day 
School  


168 
280 


85 


77 
192 


54 

Boston  Trade  School. .  .  .  j  509 
Trade  School  for  Girls.  .  601 


43 
424 


462 


162 
192 

43 
424 
452 


34 
395 


Totals . 


!  1,612 


552 


731 


1,283 


505 


173 


401 


144 
173 

34 
395 
401 


642 


1,147 


TRADE  SCHOOLS. 

Total  Registration  by  Departments,  School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1923. 
BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL. 


Day. 

Department. 

Evening. 

Complete 

Original 

Enrollment. 

Enrollment. 

97 

95 

98 

125 

123 

121 

62 

59 

66 

55 

55 

48 

98 

97 

154 

82 

80 

146 

23 

Trade  drawing  and  shop  mathematics  

201 

519 

509 

857 

STATISTICS. 
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TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 


Department. 

Day. 

Extension. 

Total. 

412 

62 

474 

Millinery  

179 

40 

219 

94 

53 

147 

40 

28 

68 

Totals  

725 

183 

908 

Summer  Term  1923. 


Total  registration   125 

Average  number  belonging   115 

Average  attendance  .   101 

Per  cent  of  attendance   88 

Length  of  term  —  July  5  to  August  29: 

Number  of  teachers  employed,  July   14 

Number  of  teachers  employed,  August   12 

Part  time  extension : 

Number  enrolled   5 

Hours  of  attendance   177 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  IN  RESPECT  BOTH 

The  age  given  is 


Grades. 

a 

a  . 

h 

i 

V 

>* 

m 

g 

eJ 

i 

■ 

E 

e3 
V 

pf 
r<« 

■ 

i 

00 

i 

1 
o 

S_i 
r* 

©> 

10  Years. 

Normal 
School. 

\11  Grades  I 

Males.  .   

Females 





Totals 

High  and  Latin  Schools. 

Post-Graduate  Course  j 

Fourth-year  Group  \ 

Rnvs   

Girls 





Third-year  Group  i 

Girls 
Boys .  . . 

Girls 

:::::: 

Second-year  Group  < 

Boys . .  . 

Girls 

Boys . .  . 

Out-of-Course  Group  { 

Girls  ,  . 
Bovs 

V.  Class  Latin  Schools  I 

VI.  Class  Latin  Schools. . .  s 

Boys . . . 

6 
1 

Girls..  . 

7 

Inter- 
mediate. 

Ninth  Grade  ( 

Rnvs 

\ 

Girls...  j  



Elementary  Schools. 

IS :  ~l.  *  v.  c I  ]  _ 

3 
2 
116 
167 
1,  388 
1,447 
1,839 
1,735 
1,099 
941 
54 
42 
334 
295 
56 
44 
13 
3 
159 
75 

Girls 

Seventh  Grade  1 

Boys .  .  . 

1 

i 

2 

119 
126 
1,4 12 
1,575 
2,023 
1,924 
43 
44 
1,015 
852 
266 
210 
47 
24 
144 
72 

Girls 

Sixth  Grade  I 

Boys .  . 

1 

2 
1 13 
108 
1,744 
1,825 
21 
17 
2,142 
2,069 
900 
761 
1.50 
124 

i  in 
11" 

44 

Girls 

Fifth  Grade  < 

2 
3 
93 
106 
6 
9 

2,136 
2,312 

643 
520 
69 
36 

Fourth  Grade  < 

Girls 

Girls 

1 

2 

89 
118 
2.450 
2,528 
2,540 
2,074 
11 
5 

T  1  n  err  a  r\ e*f\ 

Boys .  .  . 
Girls..  . 
Boys .  .  . 

2 

Third  Grade  j 

97 
95 
3,733 
3,491 

First  Grade  < 

Girls 
Boys . . . 
Girls..  . 
Boys .  .  . 

98 
95 

Special  Classes 
Prevocational  Classes  { 

Girls. .  . 

1 

1 

Girls 

Special  English  Classes .  .  .  .  < 
Open-air  Classes  j 

2 
2 
36 
54 

4 
4 

85 
88 

19 
14 

72 
76 
1 

27 
34 
41 
83 
10 
10 
6 
2 
5 
3 
2 

51 
39 
31 
46 
1  1 
13 
3 

5 
3 

Girls 

1 
6 
4 

Bovs 

Girls 

Rapid  Advancementj 

Girls 

Conservation    of  Eyesight' 
Classes  j 

2 

2 
3 
5 
11 

3 

3 
6 
1 

5 
7 
1 

Hospital  Classes  j 

Fort  Strong  j 

Girls... 

7 

1 

1 

Totals  

202 

7,434 

9,929 

10,246 

10,336 

10,122 

10,025 

STATISTICS.  17 


TO  AGE  AND  TO  GRADE  JUNE  30,  1923. 
that  of  September  1,  1.922. 


oi 
E 
■=. 

m 

IP 
c 

& 

n 

£ 
s 

9 

N 

"9 

i 
z 

£ 

Z 

\r. 

£ 

& 

« 

d 

E 

Z 
>* 
r» 

g 
■x. 

£ 

-'0  \  <>!US. 

E 
K 

1 

27 

2 
14 

1  1. 
i  " 

22 
384 

4 

26 

100 

110 

91 

4 

26 

100 

110 

91 

28 

16 

31 

406 

586 
651 
685 
779 
438 
363 
1.55 
102 

9 
11 

514 
598 
247 
257 
101 
80 
29 
23 
5 

14 
16 
176 
229 
74 
57 
24 

I 

4 

8 
2 

4 
7 
-55 
76 

■ 
2 
1 
2 

5 

7 

09 

42 
1,528 
1 ,695 
1,925 
2,193 
2,724 
2,915 
2,905 
2,660 

20 
2 

87 

92 
153 

95 

1 

162 
130 
758 
916 

2 
13 
9 
2 
1 
3 
f 
1 

2 

20 
2 
141 
168 

2 

7 
6 
193 
205 
972 
956 

1 

11 
11 
111 
111 

1,034  917 
1.247  998 



1 

i 

2 
3 

1,101 
1,016 

526 
445 



3 
4 
45 
35 

18 

39 
76 
38 

38 
29 
23 
17 

24 
13 

3 

4 

5 
2 

2 



92 

4,5 

2,446 

4,770 

4,864 

3,766 

I  ,o/o 

616 

171 

36 

j 

11 

19,071 

1 

32 
52 

331 

4iO 

323 
382 

128 
110 

26 
38 

4 
1 

3 
1 

  848 

  1,012 

84 

705 

238 

64 

5 

4 

1,860 

126 
162 
1,262 
1,330 
1,681 
1,621 
1,212 
9.54 
490 
390 
24 
23 
95 
87- 
23 
13 

1 

126 
65 
14 

8 
33 
29 

8 
24 
4 

7 
5 
V 

1,232 
1,393 
1,501 
1.603 
964 
835 
567 
421 
196 
141 
16 
9 
36 
27 
5 
9 
2 
4 
119 
66 
118 
33 
48 
44 
4 
14 

1,470 
1,3.54 
896 
826 
515 
459 
271 
173 
70 
42 
7 
4 
11 
15 

730 
718 
358 
370 
227 
217 
102 
75 
28 

'I 

s 
1 

1 

246 
268 
102 
98 
76 
.54 
33 
24 
19 
5 
1 
2 
2 

49 
48 
12 
29 
9 
9 
9 
7 
2 

10 
9 
1 
5 
4 

4 
4 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 

3,870 
3,958 
4,251 
4,433 
4,986 
4,771 
5,561 
.5.078 
.5,7-54 
•5.3  vr 
181 
1.58 
.5,776 
5,602 
6,117 
5,730 
7.233 
6,339 
904 
457 
719- 
157 
273 
256 
283 
389 
29 
27 
59 
37 
35 
64 
5- 
2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

76 
38 
236 
37 
39 
34 

65 
36 
213 
41 
24 
30 

24 
13 
103 
29 
18 
23 

i 

5 
24 
6 
4 
2 

7 
2 
2 

4 
1 

2 

ii 

8 
3 
6 

17 

i 

3 

9 
4 
2 
5 

2 
1 

1 

9,845    9,436    6,602    3,283    1,144      220        42  25 


88,891 
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DISTEIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  IN  RESPECT  BOTH 

The  age  given  is 


Grades. 

4  Years  and 
Under. 

1 

5  Years. 

j  6  Years. 

7  Years. 

8  Years. 

9  Years.  j 

10  Years.  j 

1  Kinder- 
j  gartens. 

All  Grades  / 

Bovs. . . 
Girls... 

3,389 
3,272 

l.OOQ 
900 

86 
74 

6 
7 

Totals  

6,651 

1,969 

160 

13 

j    Special  Schools. 

Disciplinary  Day  School .... 
Horace  Mann  School  { 

Boys 

1 
6 
11 

3 
5 
2 

Bovs. . . 
Girls 

1 

2 

8 
5 

12 

2 

7 
7 

Trade  School  for  Girls  

Boston  Trade  School  

Bovs 

Boston  Clerical  School  

Totals  

Totals  all  day  schools. . . 

I 

6,864 

2 

9,405 

13 

14 

10,273 

14 
10,330 

IS 
10,140 

10 

10,042 

STATISTICS. 
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TO  AGE  AND  TO  GRADE  JUNE  30,  1923. 


that  of  September  1,  1922. —  Concluded. 


11  Years. 

12  Years. 

13  Years. 

14  Years. 

5  5  Years. 

16  Years. 

17  Years. 

0 

>* 

oo 

19  Years. 

20  Years.  ! 

21  Years. 

Over  21 
Years. 

Totals. 

4,490 
4,313 

8,803 

9 
8 
10 

11 

7 

10 
7 
4 

49 

12 
8 
14 
134 
80 

1 

6 
4 

97 
123 

16 

53 
84 
82 
366 
.339 
135 

4 
4 
40 
75 
27 

2 
7 
19 
48 

1 

5 
13 
12 
34 

3 
1 
14 

2 

9 

7 

2 

2 

27 
9,955 

23 
9,960 

76 
9,8S3 

24S 
9,006 

247 
6,497 

153 
4,226 

109 
2,132 

65 
820 

18 

230 

9 
73 

2 
19 

11 

53 

1,059 
120,090 

20 
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FISCAL  YEAR. 
February  I,  1922,  to  January  31,  1923. 


NOMAL,  LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Membership,  Attendance  and  Absence. 


School  Districts. 

Average 
Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

Normal  

353 

342 

u 

High  and  Latin  Schools: 

Public  Latin  

1,288 

1,237 

51 

Girls'  Latin  

870 

829 

« 

Brighton  High  

779 

710 

69 

Charlestown  High  

679 

623 

56 

2,224 

2,021 

203 

East  Boston  High  

1,072 

991 

81 

English  High  

2,623 

2,474 

149 

Girls'  High  

2,209 

2,051 

158 

High  School  of  Commerce  

1.713 

1.636 

77 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts  

897 

S15 

S2 

Hyde  Park  High  

936 

880 

56 

1,434 

1.361 

73 

Roxbury  High  

1,504 

1.418 

86 

South  Boston  High  

898 

848 

50 

West  Roxbury  High  

1.073 

1,018 

55 

Totals,  Normal,  High  and  Latin  

20,552 

19,254 

1,298 

20,199 

18,912 

1,287 

STATISTICS. 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1922-1923. 


ELEMENTARY  GRADES  AND  KINDERGARTENS. 
Membership,  Attendance  and  Absence. 


School  Distbictb. 

A  CTP 
Mm  V  CI  at- 

Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

2,184 

2,031 

153 

Agassiz  

748 

679 

69 

1,923 

1,732 

191 

1,010 

943 

67 

Blaclrinton-John  Cheveraa  

1,673 

1,521 

152 

1,161 

1,054 

107 

875 

804 

71 

1,300 

1,183 

117 

1,057 

949 

108 

1,069 

988 

81 

Dearborn  

2,020 

1,869 

151 

1,285 

1,154 

131 

1,246 

1,147 

99 

Dwight  

922 

851 

71 

Edmund  P.  Tileston  

946 

868 

78 

1,600 

1,487 

113 

Elihu  Greenwood  

1.441 

1.298 

143 

Eliot  

2,934 

2,799 

135 

1,577 

1,436 

141 

Everett  

933 

830 

103 

771 

717 

54 

366 

346 

20 

Franklin  

1,112 

1,018 

94 

784 

734 

50 

1,110 

1.034 

76 

1,476 

1,344 

132 

Gilbert  Stuart  

790 

705 

85 

2,691 

2,520 

171 

Harvard-Frothingham  

1,299 

1,182 

117 

Henry  Grew  

997 

899 

98 

1,836 

1,674 

162 

Hugh  O'Brien  

1,702 

1,562 

140 

Hyde  

798 

706 

92 
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ELEMENTARY   GRADES  AND  'KINDERGARTENS. —  Continued. 


Average 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Avcrnjre 
Absence. 

,  

Jefferson  

1,451 

1,355 

96 

1,073 

996 

77 

1.39S 

1,262 

136 

1,773 

1,606 

167 

• 

Julia  Ward  Howe  

1,103 

1,005 

9S 

Lawrence  

909 

864 

45 

Lewis  

1,730 

i  --n 

177 

1,309 

1,227 

142 

1,208 

1,119 

89 

047 

5S6 

61 

2,257 

2,053 

204 

2,067 

2,446 

221 

Minot  

614 

566 

48 

1,124 

1.043 

SI 

S44 

777 

67 

1 ,02S 

966 

62 

Phiilirs  Brooks  

1.690 

1,539 

151 

7S1 

717 

64 

1  ,C  27 

909 

1  1  Q 

Quin?y  

1.2C6 

1,117 

S9 

Rice  

1.C21 

93S 

S3 

1,529 

1 ,41 S 

ill 

Roger  Wolcott  

2,555 

2,320 

3,035 

2.7S9 

246 

912 

833 

79 

993 

902 

91 

1,749 

1 ,010 

139 

1 ,510 

1,390 

it  A 

114 

Thomas  H.  Hart  

1.103 

1.0S2 

SI 

I'ivsscs  S.  Grant  

1.015 

1,495 

l-U 

Warren-Bunker  Hill  

1,743 

1,591 

1.S04 

1,670 

134 

Washington  Albton  

1.233 

1.114 

119 

1.96G 

i  cm 

1  AT 
11/ 

Wendell  Phillips  

1.411 

1,323 

SS 

William  E.  Enclicott  

2.461 

2,203 

25S 

William  Lloyd  Garrison  

1.001 

u« 

901 
1.020 

100 
127 

Totals  for  Elementnrv  Schools  

98.iS9 

90.2(0 

S.1S9 

STATISTICS. 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1922-1923. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 


Special  Schools. 

Average 
Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

Horace  Mann  School  

164 

145 

19 

Boston  Clerical  School  

208 

183 

25 

43 

34 

9 

Boston  Trade  School  

451 

418 

33 

Trade  School  for  Girls  

403 

404 

59 

Totals  

1,320 

1,184 

145 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  TEACHER. 


January  31. 

Normal. 
(Excluding 
Head  Master.) 

High  and  Latin. 

(Excluding 
Head  Masters.) 

Eleme 

Grades. 
(Excluding 
Lrineipals.) 

NT  ART. 
Kindergartens. 

1899  

20 

1 

28 

0 

51 

4 

29.0 

1900  

23 

1 

27 

9 

52 

7 

29.4 

190!  

18 

9 

27 

5 

49 

8 

28.0 

1902  

18 

7 

25 

8 

48 

9 

28.0 

1903  

18 

8 

20 

4 

-18 

0 

28.5 

1904  

19 

20 

5 

48 

3 

27.1 

1905  

ID 

9 

27 

3 

48 

4 

28.5 

1906  

20 

3 

27 

4 

48 

2* 

28.1 

1907  

17 

0 

20 

9 

47 

9 

20.8 

1908  

16 

4 

20 

9 

47 

1 

27.4 

1909  

14 

0 

29 

2 

45 

6 

25.7 

1910  

15 

6 

27 

5 

43 

0 

25.0 

1910-1!  

16 

0 

28 

9 

42 

2 

23.4 

1911-12  

10 

28 

8 

40 

3 

25.9 

1912-13  

14 

0 

27 

8 

42 

7 

25.4 

1913-14  

13 

4 

29 

4 

43 

4 

25.0 

1914-1S  

15 

4 

31 

2 

42 

9 

27.4 

1915-16  

19 

0 

30 

8 

42 

4 

27.5 

1916-17  

19 

0 

30 

3 

41 

.4 

23.9 

1917-18  

10 

28 

1 

40 

.9 

25.5 

1918-19  

15 

3 

20 

7 

40 

1 

25.4 

1919-20  

14 

7 

27 

6 

41 

.2 

20.1 

1920-21  

16 

4 

28 

8 

42 

.4 

20.9 

1921-22  

16 

7 

30 

1 

41 

.8 

27.1 

1922-23*  

18 

5 

28 

7 

41 

.0 

26.5 

*  The  average  number  of  teachers  for  the  school  year  1922-23  was:  Normal  22; 
Latin  and  high,  718;    elementary  grades,  2,212;    kindergartens,  305. 
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GRADUATES. 


NORMAL,  HIGH  AND  LATIN  SCHOOLS. 

June,  1923. 


School. 


Boys.  Girls.  Total 


Normal. 


High  and  Latin. 

Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High.  .  .  

Dorchester  High  

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

Girls*  High  

High  School  of  Commerce  

High  School  of  Practical  Arts  

Hyde  Park  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High  


Roxbury  High 


South  Boston  High . 
West  Roxbury  High. 


Ill 


45 
19 

138 
71 

416 


269 


48 
184 


92 


98 
72 
36 
303 
100 


365 


111 

96 


268 
47 
146 


Totals,  High  and  Latin  . 


1,437 


1,642 


STATISTICS. 
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NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  FINISHING  EIGHTH  GRADE. 

(In  some  Cases  with  Diplomas  and  some  without.) 
June,  1923. 


District. 


Boys.    Girls.  Total. 


District. 


Boys.  Girls. 


Abraham  Lincoln  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton-John  Cheverus . 

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edmund  P.  Tileston  

Edward  Everett  

Elihu  Greenwood  

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman  


Frank  V.  Thompson  Interme- 
diate   


Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  

Gaston  

George  Putnam  Intermediate. . 

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard-Frothingham  


61 


40 
53 
84 

>53 


27 

159 
«  2 
42 


100 

20 


57 


93 


66 
92 
63 
80 
82 
61 
47 
83 
65 
101 


43 
66 
35 

137 
60 


98 
107 
28 
89 
61 


173 
64 
143 
92 
124 
80 
82 
101 
100 
167 
118 
101 
86 
69 
64 
140 
135 
99 
93 
66 
62 

296 
62 
42 
98 

207 
48 
89 

118 


Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson-Comins  

John  A.  Andrew  

John  Winthrop  

Lawrence  

Lewis  Intermediate  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry. . . 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes . 

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  Gould  Shaw 

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Lyman  

Thomas  Gardner  


36 
57 
5  41 

125 
64 
68 
25 
98 
6 105 
34 


50 

141 
53 

i  23 
49 

s  61 
60 
47 
78 

9  50 


io  38 
55 


Also  11  given  prevocational  diplomas. 

Also  22  given  prevocational  diplomas. 

Also  40  given  prevocational  diplomas. 

Graduated  from  conservation  of  eye  sight  class. 

Also  7  given  prevocational  diplomas. 

Also  51  given  prevocational  diplomas. 

Also  19  given  prevocational  diplomas. 

Also  21  given  prevocational  diplomas. 

Also  19  given  prevocational  diplomas. 

Also  37  given  prevocational  diplomas. 
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NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  FINISHING  EIGHTH  GRADE.—  Concluded. 
(In  some  Cases  with  Diplomas  and  some  without.) 
June,  1923. 


District. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

District. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

i  nomas  .>  .  nan  

103 

52 
66 
4S 
59 

103 

94 
140 

89  ; 
136 
113 
171 
111 

- 

55 
9 

55 
14 

Ulvsses  S.  Grant  

42 
74 
41 
77 
113 

,    Horace  Mann  

5 

Warren-Bunker  Hill  

Summary. 

92 
55 
1,642 

02 
55 
3,079 

Washington  Allston  

Boston  Clerical  

Wells  

High  and  Latin  

1,437 
3,553 
5 

Wendell  Phillips  

171 

48 

Elementary  

3,909 
9 

7,462 
14 

William  E.  Russell  

63 

Horace  Mann  

Totals  

3,553 

3,909 

7,462 

4.995 

5,707 

*io,7oa 

*  In  addition.  227  were  given  prevocaticnal  diplomas  in  June  and  265  pupil?  finished  the  eighth  gr 
because  of  work  done  in  the  summer  review  schools  (page  37). 


STATISTICS. 
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SUMMER  REVIEW  SCHOOLS. 

Graduates,  September,  1923. 


School  or  District.    Boys.   Ghls.  Total. 


School  or  District.    Boys.    Girls.  Total 


Public  Latin .  .  .  . 
Dorchester  High . 
English  High 
Girls'  High  


High  School  of  Com- 
merce   


Jamaica  Plain  High . 
Mechanic  Arts  High. 

Roxbury  High  

South  Boston  High.  . 


Totals. 


31 


Agassiz . 


Blackinton-John  Chev 
erus  


Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson 

Dearborn  

Dwight  

Edward  Everett  

Francis  Parkman  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln. . .  . 


16 


18 


Gilbert  Stuart  

Henry  Grew  

Lawrence  

Martin  

Mather  

Minot  

Phillips  Brooks 

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Samuel  Adams .  .  .  . 
Thomas  Gardner.  . 

Washington  

William  E.  Russell. 

Totals  


Summary. 

High  

Elementary .  .  .  . 


Totals. 


1 
2 
2 
2 
•  2 
1 
3 


:,7 


SUMMER  REVIEW  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PUPILS 
PROMOTED. 

September,  1923. 
(As  a  Result  of  Summer  Review  School  Work.) 


Name  of  School. 

Grade  IX. 

Grade  VIII. 

Grade  VII. 

Grade  VI. 

Grade  V. 

Grade  IV. 

Special 
English 
Class. 

Total. 

Abraham  Lincoln  

9 

7 

25 

18 

15 

16 

9 

99 

2 

6 

1 

5 

3 

17 

Bennett  

6 

7 

13 

Bigelow  

3 

1 

6 

8 

11 

29 

Blackinton-John  Cheverus .  . 

9 

2 

19 

10 

17 

57 

Bowditch  

4 

8 

3 

3 

18 
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SUMMER  REVIEW  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PUPILS 
PROMOTED.—  Continued. 

September,  1923. 
(As  a  Result  of  Summer  Review  School  Work.) 


Name  of  School. 

o 

> 
• 

> 

> 
■ 

AI  8 

.2  * 

-3 

| 

-a 

-3 

g^O 

"IS 

ss 

L| 

si 

■ 

H 

g 

.-2 

"o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

O 

  • 

8 

24 

9 

10 

26 

77 

6 

8 

20 

5 

39 

3 

Q 

o 

6 

6 

13 

1 1 

9 

5 

3 

4/ 

8 

22 

12 

20 

13 

6 

81 

5 

15 

16 

36 

14 

22 

24 

17 

77 

1 

15 

5 

17 

6 

21 

59 

5 

5 

16 

Edward  Everett  

1 

34 

13 
La 

1 1 

12 

71 

Elihu  Greenwood  

22 

16 

14 

12 

64 

1 

7 

3 

32 

43 

25 

1 12 

8 

1 1 

J. 5 

1 1 

6 

20 

4 

2 

8 

OA 

2 

22 

14 

5 

4 

AT 

Frank  V.  Thompson  

1  o 
1- 

26 

36 

74 

1 

6 

14 

1 1 

18 

22 

<  1 

3 

1 1 

16 

7 

riT 

o  i 

7 

16 

6 

2 

3 

5 

■M 

Gilbert  Stur.rt  

3 

5 

3 
15 

1 

5 

14 

24  • 

24 

83 

8 

15 

16 

6 

20 

59 

4 

7 

15 
6 

3 

35 

Henry  L.  Pierce  

4 

6 

7 

7 

8 

38 

Huch  O'Brien  

10 

7 

15 

9 

tl 

Hyde  

5 

2 

2 

9 

7 

20 

25 

7 

59 

John  A.  Andrew  

7 

15 

17 

17 

56 

2 

IS 

17 

31 

4 

18 

35 

30 

21 

26 

8 

142 

Julia  Ward  Howe  

,0 

16 

9 

35 

*  In  addition  there  were  6  Special  Class  pupils  who  attended  Summer  Review  Ele- 
mentary Schools  and  were  promoted  as  a  result  of  credits  earned. 
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SUMMER  REVIEW  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PUPILS 
PROMOTED  —  Concluded. 
September,  1923. 
(As  a  Result  of  Summer  Review  School  Work.; 


Name  of  School. 


£  2 


L  -.wrence  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Martin.  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mather  

Minot  

Norcros8  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry.  .  . 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes . 

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  Gould  Shaw  

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Lyman  

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Warren-Bunker  Hill.  .  .  . 

Washington  

Washington  Allston .... 

Wells   

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Endicott .  .  . 

William  E.  Russell  

William  Lloyd  Garrison. 


31 


20 


Totals. 


40  265 


843 


19 


862  848 


759 


/ 
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STATISTICS. 
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TEACHERS. 


SUMMARY  OF  ALL  TEACHERS  —  JUNE  30,  1923. 
Number  of  Schools. 


School*?. 

Number 
of  Schools. 

Number  of  Teachers. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

1 

15 
*71 
t  168 
X  6 

6 

333 
153 

17 

346 
2,165 
306 
310 

23 
679 
2,318 
306 
447 

3,773 

Elementary  

Kindergarten  

137 

Totals  '  

629 

3,144 

*  Represents  the  number  of  districts. 

t  Includes  eighteen  afternoon  classes  as  follows:  Eliot  (1);  George  Putnam  (1);  Han- 
cock (3);  Hugh  O'Brien  (1);  Mather  (1);  Phillips  Brooks  (1) ;  Quincy(l);  Roger  Wolcott 
(2);  Shurtleff  (1);  Theodore  Lyman  (2);  Ulysses  S.  Grant  (1);  William  E.  Endicott  (2); 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  (1). 

+  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston  Clerical  School,  Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School,  Boston 
Trade  School,  Trade  School  for  Girls,  and  Continuation  School.  The  number  of  teachers 
given  includes  the  teachers  of  the  special  schools  and  all  general  supervisors  and  directors. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 
June  30,  1923. 


Rank. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Head  Master  

1 
1 

*4 

1 
1 
4 
6 
9 
1 

6 
9 
1 

Assistant,  Physical  Training  

Temporarily  assigned  for  school  yenr  

6 

17 

23 

*  Excludes  one  master,  head  of  department,  who  is  assigned  principal  of  the  Model 
School. 


STATISTICS. 
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SUMMARY  OF  HIGH  AND  LATIN  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 
June  3C 


Rank. 


Men. 


Women. 


Head  Masters  

Masters,  Heads  of  Departments  

First  Assistants,  Heads  of  Departments  

Masters  

Junior  Masters  

Assistants  

Industrial  Instructor,  Head  of  Department. 

Instructors  in  Special  Branches  

Assistant  Instructors  in  Special  Branches.  . 

Co-ordinators  

Co-operative  Instructors  

Industrial  Assistants  

Industrial  Instructors  

Junior  Assistants  

Temporarily  assigned  for  the  school  year. . . 


Totals. 


21 
204 
1 


12 
4 

333 


31 


243 
1 


42 


8 
5 
14 
2 

346 
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HIGH  AND  LATIN  SCHOOLS. 

X umber  and  Rank  of  Teachers,  June  30,  1923. 


SCHOOI.8. 

Head  Masters. 

-  - 

-  = 

- 

First  Assistants,  Heads 
of  Departments. 

Masters. 

Junior  Masters. 

Assistants. 

Industrial  Instructor, 
Head  of  Depart- 
ment. 

Instructors  in  Special 
Branches. 

Assistant  Instructors 
in  Special  Branches. 

Co-ordinators. 

Co-operative 
Instructors. 

Industrial 
Assistants. 

Industrial 
Instructors. 

Junior  Assistants. 

Temporarily  Assigned 
for  the  School  Year. 

Public  Latin  

1 

6 

6 

21 

2 

2 

3 

2 

20 

1 

Brighton  High.. 

1 

2 

*2 

11 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

5 

12 

1 

4 

Dorchester  High 

3 

4 

4 

12 
6 

38 

5 

2 

2 

1 

3 

East  Boston  H'gh 

2 

3 

17 

5 

1 

2 

English  H'gh 

6 

54 

2 

2 

.... 

Girls'  High. . 

3 

4 

7 

t51 

I  1 

4 

4 

Hign  School  of  Commerce. . 

High   School  of  Practical 
Art-> 

G 

1 

:*2 
i 

3 

3 

2 

3 

18 

1 

6 

6 

3 

1 

1 

Hyde  Park  High  

3 

1 

6 

14 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Mechanic  Arts  High  

9 

3 

33 

2 

5 

Boxburv  Hi  eh  

3 

3 

2 

28 

9 

1 

South  Boston  High  

2 

3 
4 

1 

4 

18 

2 

West  Ptoxbury  High  

3 

7 

16 

6 

1 

1 

Totals  

54 

31 

21 

204 

244 

1 

9 

42 

2 

11 

8 

5 

26 

6 

t  Excludes  one  as.-sistan 


*  Excludes  one  junior  master  assigned  to  Department  of  Manual  Arts. 


assigned  to  the  Normal  School. 


X  Excludes  one  junior  master  assigned  as  commercial  co-ofdinator. 


/ 
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SUMMARY  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 
June  30,  1923. 


Rank.  Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Masters  

61 

86 

10 

71 
86 
74 
20 
1 

110 

28 
82 
1,841 

9. 

Submasters  

Masters'  Assistants  

74 
20 
1 

110 

27 
82 
1,837 

2 

Instructors,  Special  Classes  

1 

Assistants  

4 

Assigned  Teachers  

Junior  Assistants  

1 

9.  3 

2,318 

167 

139 

Totals  

153 

2,165 

167 
139 

Kindergartens: 

First  assistants  

Assistants  

Totals  

306  306 
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SPECIAL  TEACHERS,  SUPERVISORS  AND  DIRECTORS. 

June  SO,  1923. 


Men. 


Women.  Total 


Boston  Clerical  School:1 

Head  Instructor  in  Bookkeeping. 

Clerical  Instructors  

Clerical  Assistants  


Horace  Mann  School: 

Principal  

Assistant  Principal. 
Assistants  


Day  Industrial  Schools: 
Trade  School  for  Girls: 

Master  

Heads  of  Departments  

Instructor  in  Personal  and  Shop  Hygiene. 

Vocational  Assistants  

Trade  Assistants  

Heloers  


Boston  Trade  School: 

Master  

Vice  Principal  

Division  Heads.  .  . 
Senior  Instructors. 
Shop  Foremen. 
Division  Foreman.. 
Shop  Instructors. . 
Instructor  


Household  Science  and  Arts: 

Director  

Assistant  Director  

Trade  Assistant  

Cookery  

Sewing  

Millinery  


igned). 


Department  of  Manual  Arts: 

Director  

Associate  Director  

Assistant  Directors  

Acting  Assistant  Director  (a 

First  Assistants  

Assistants  

Foremen,  Shopwork  

Shop  Foremen  

Instructors,  Shopwork  

Shop  Instructors   

Instructors  in  Mnnual  Training  

Assistant  Instructors  in  Manual  Training 


Music  Department: 

Director  

Assistant  Directors  

Assistant  Director  (temporary) 
Assistants  


Practice  and  Training: 

Director  

First  Assistant  Director. 
Assistant  Directors  


Primary  Supervisors  

Director  of  Evening  Schools. 


«5 
7 
17 
24 


1 
1 

1 

7 

7 

I 

Q 
O 

Q 
O 

19 

*  19 

o 

c 
O 

1 

J 

5 

6 

6 

1 

4 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

43 

1  43 

67 

67 

1 

i 
1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

3 

8 

8 

1 

6 

»7 

1 

18 

•24 

12 

12 

33 

33 

1 

4 

1 

9 
1 

9 
1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1  The  head  master  of  the  Roxburv  High  School  served  also  as  the  head  master  of  the 
Boston  Clerical  School.    He  is  counted  in  the  number  of  high  and  Latin  School  teachers. 

2  Includes  two  temporary  trade  assistants. 

'Includes  one  temporary  teacher  in  place  of  teacher  assigned  to  Hyde  IJark  High 

^  '  includes  temporary  teacher  in  place  of  foreman,  shopwork,  assigned  to  Brighton  High 

'Include!  temporary  teacher  in  place  of  shop  foreman  assigned  to  Hyde  Park  High 

"  Includes  two  temporary  teachers  in  place  of  two  shop  instructors  assigned  to  Brighton 
High  School  and  West  Roxbury  High  School  respectively. 
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SPECIAL  TEACHERS,  SUPERVISORS  AND  DIRECTORS. 

June  30,  1923  —  Concluded. 


Men. 


Women. 


Continuation  School: 

Principal  

Heads  of  Divisions  

Division  Foremen  

Shop  Foremen  

Shop  Instructors  

Instructor.  Boys'  Classes. 

Vocational  Assistant  

Trade  Assistants  

Instructors  

Assistants  


Department    of  Educational 
Measurement: 

Assistant  Director  

Research  Assistant  


Investigation  and 


Chief  Examiner  

Director  of  Kindergartens  

Assistant  Director  of  Kindergartens . 
Director  of  Special  Classes  


Acting    Commercial    Co-ordinator    (junior  master 
assigned  from  a  high  school)  


Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School. 
Day  School  for  Immigrants  


Speech  Improvement  Classes: 

Assistant  in  Charge  

Assistants  

Assigned  Teacher  

Temporary  Teacher  


Conservation  of  Eyesight  Classes. 

Director  of  Penmanship  

Examiner  of  Penmanship  

Director  of  Medical  Inspection. . . 


Physical  Training: 

Director  

Supervisor  in  Charge  of  Playgrounds  

Instructor  in  Physical  Training  

Instructors  in  Military  Drill  

Instructors  in  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  (temporary) 

Vocational  Guidance: 

Director  

Vocational  Instructors  

Vocational  Assistants  

Temporary  Vocational  Assistant  


Totals. 


137 


17 


310 


7  Includes  one  assistant  assigned  from  an  elementary  district, 
were  35  special  assistants. 

8  Includes  one  temporary  teacher. 

9  Includes  four  temporary  instructors  in  military  drill. 


In   addition  there 


MISCELLANEOUS  SUPERVISORS. 

Nurses  (including  supervising  nurse)  

School  Physicians  

Attendance  Officers  

Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors  

Medical  Inspector  of  Special  Classes  .... 
Director  of  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools 


52 
49 
28 
1 
1 
1 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 


January  31,  1923. 

1.  Normal  School   i  23 

2.  Latin  and  Day  High  Schools   2  ^74 

3.  Elementary  Schools : 

Principals   71 

Grade  Teachers  3  2,230 

  2,301 

4.  Kindergartens   *  307 

5.  Boston  Clerical  School   8 

6.  Horace  Mann  School   15 

7.  Special  Teachers: 

Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts : 

Director  and  Assistant  Director   2 

Trade  Assistant   *  1 

Cookery   « 43 

Sewing   7  67 

Department  of  Manual  Arts                                           .  8  116 

Department  of  Music   915 

Director,  First  Assistant  Director,  and  Assistant  Directors, 

Department  of  Practice  and  Training   5 

Primary  Supervisors   2 

Director  of  Evening  Schools   1 

Assistant  Director  and  Research  Assistant,  Department  of 

Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement     ...  2 

Chief  Examiner    ....    1 

Director  and  Assistant  Director  of  Kindergartens        .      .  2 

Director  of  Special  Classes        ...    v  ...      .  1 

Medical  Inspector  j  .  1 

Department  of  Vocational  Guidance   10  9 

Speech  Improvement  Classes   11 12 

Conservation  of  Eyesight  Classes   11  8 

Director  of  Penmanship   1 

Examiner  of  Penmanship   1 

Commercial  Co-ordinator   13  1 

Director  of  Medical  Inspection   1 

Director  of  Physical  Training   1 

Instructor  in  Physical  Training   1 

Instructors  in  Military  Drill   14  7 

Instructors  in  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  (temporary)            .  2 

Supervisor  in  Charge  of  Playgrounds   1 

Director  of  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools   ....  t 

8.  Dav  Industrial  Schools: 

Boston  Trade  School   15  33 

Trade  School  for  Girls   16  51 

9.  Continuation  School   17  51 

10.  Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School  .......  3 

11.  Day  School  for  Immigrants  ■           .  18  42 


Excludes  one  master,  head  of  department,  acting  master  of  the  Model  School,  and 
includes  one  assistant  assigned  from  high  school. 

I  Excludes  one  junior  master  assigned  to  Department  of  Manual  Arts,  one  assistant 
assigned  to  Normal  School,  one  industrial  instructor  assigned  to  Department  of  Household 
Science  and  Arts,  and  one  junior  master  assigned  as  commercial  co-ordinator. 

3  Includes  one  assistant  kindergarten  assigned  to  Grades  I  and  II:  five  temporary  teach- 
ers in  place  of:  one  first  assistant  in  charge  assigned  to  Normal  School  part  time  and 
Department  of  Penmanship  part  time,  one  assistant  assigned  to  Day  School  for  Immigrants, 
one  assistant  assigned  to  Special  Classes,  one  nssistant  assigned  to  Speech  Improvement 
Classes,  and  one  assistant  assigned  to  Conservation  of  Eyesight  Classes. 

4  Includes  one  temporary  teacher  in  place  of  assistant,  kindergarten  assigned  to  Grades 
I  and  II. 

•  In  addition  there  was  one  temporary  trade  assistant. 
«  In  addition  there  were  six  temporary  teachers. 

7  In  addition  there  were  nine  temporary  teachers. 

•  Includes  one  junior  master  assigned  from  a  high  school. 

•  Includes  one  temporary  assistant  director. 

10  Includes  one  temporary  vocational  assistant. 

II  Includes  one  assistant  assigned  from  an  elementary  school,  and  one  temporary  teacher. 
12  Includes  one  temporary  teacher. 

"Junior  master  assigned  from  High  School  of  Commerce. 
M  Includes  three  temporary  instructors  in  military  drill. 

11  Includes  nine  temporary  teachers. 

»*  Includes  three  temporary  teachers,  ten  aids,  three  student  aids,  and  three  helpers. 
B  Includes  two  temporary  teachers  and  two  special  assistants. 

»  Includes  one  assistant  assigned  from  an  elementary  school,  and  thirty-eight  special 
assistants. 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Summary  of  Statistics. —  Sdiool  Year  1922-1923. 


X 

E 

C 

-= 

c. 

~ 

S 

© 

Total  Registration. 

X 

~z 

'c  ^ 

5  si 

z.£ 

C 

Z 

■  a 

—  si 
=  i 

.  a 
*  i  § 

z  = 

— — 

9  ^ 

r 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

c.  .< 

High  Schools  

9 

132 

2,847 

2,836 

5,683 

3.257 

2,560 

697 

79 

Elementary  Schools. .  . 

16 

253 

4,384 

5,112 

9,496 

4,801 

3,809 

992 

79 

Boston  Trade  School.* 

1 

33 

862 

862 

461 

347 

114 

75 

Totals  

26 

41S 

8,093 

7.948 

16,041 

1  8,519 

6,716 

1,803 

7, 

*  Includes  four  branches. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 
School  Year  1922-1923. 


High  Schools. 


Total  Registration. 


Males.    Females.  Total. 


Brighton  

121 

157 

278 

137 

102 

35 

75 

Central  

792 

104 

896 

566 

84 

75 

201 

205 

406 

254 

193 

61 

76 

75 

Dorchester  

532 

469 

1.001 

517 

393 

124 

76 

75 

East  Boston  

21S 

174 

392 

215 

171 

44 

80 

75 

Girla'  

665 

665 

390 

307 

83 

79 

75 

Hvde  Park  

77 

108 

185 

90 

64 

26 

71 

75 

Roxbury  

567 

645 

1.212 

653 

489 

164 

75 

75 

South  Boston  

339 

309 

64* 

435 

363 

72 

83 

75 

Totals  

2.847 

2,836 

5,683 

3,257 

2,560 

697 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 
School  Year  1922-1928. 


Elementary  Schools. 


Total  Registration. 


Males.    Females.  Total. 


Xi 

u 


Bigelow  

Blackinton  

Bowdoin  

Charles  Sumner  

Comins  

Dearborn  

Eliot  

Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln. 
George  Putnam  .  .  . 

Hyde  Park  

Phillips  Brooks  

Quincy  

Roger  Wolrott  

Theodore  Lyman  .  .  . 
Washington  


Totals. 


318 
47 


49 
249 
262 
573 
687 
117 

88 
100 
347 
263 
140 
4»;s 
676 


418 
111 

376 
279 
447 

362 
139 
495 
256 
363 
197 
625 
104 
300 
301 
339 


4.384 


736 
158 
376 
328 
696 
624 
712 

1,182 
373 
451 
297 
972 
367 
440 
769 

1.015 


346 
78 
220 
147 

354 
343 
347 
545 
166 
199 
152 
493 
180 
239 
405 
587 


278 
64 
172 
110 
271 
267 
283 
450 
124 
161 
118 
391 
145 
187 
326 
462 


5.112      9.496    4.801,  3.809 


68 
14 
48 

37 
83 
76 
64 
95 
42 
38 
34 

102 
35 
52 
79 

125 


992 


Trade  Schools.  (Evening 
Classes). 


Boston  Trade  

Brighton  Branch. . . 

Central  Branch  

East  Boston  Branch. 
Hyde  Park  Branch.  . 


530 
52 

109 
84 
87 


530 
52 


109 
84 


S7 


24s 
34 
70 
63 
46 


176 
27 
54 
53 
37 


Totals. 


S62 


S6J 


461 


347 


114 
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Totals  for  Each 
Grade  or  Subject. 
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Other  Subjects  t  
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Totals  for  Each 
Grade  or  Subject. 

5,683 
9,476 
862 

16,021 

•sgreuiaj 

2,836 
5,109 

7,945 

2,847 
4,367 
862 

8,076 

ears 
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00 

00 
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Countries  of  Birth  of  Pupils  in  Evening  Schools. 


Countries  or  Birth. 

High  Schools. 

Elementary 
Schools. 

Trade  Schools. 

Austria  Hungary  *  

19 

138 

2 

Belgium  

7 

27 

2 

British  Possessions  t  

532 

739 

136 

China  

4 

19 

4 

4 

23 

13 

23 

1 

'31 

101 

10 

24 

251 

1 

108 

1,851 

42 

■■'  1 

9 

21 

5 

6 

31 

1 

2 

92 

8 

45 

7 

372 

2,277 

54 

17 

5 

Sweden  

9 

126 

4 

Switzerland  

3 

15 

1 

Turkey  ||  

56 

421 

5 

4,442 

3,154 

577 

7 

South  American  Countries  

3 
26 
5 

12 
47 
11 
27 

5 

Other  European  Countries  

Totals  

5,683 

9,476 

862  ' 

*  Includes  Austrians,  Bohemians,  Galicians  and  Hungarians. 

t  Includes  Australians,  Canadians,  English,  Irish,  Newfoundlanders,  Scotch  and  Welsh. 

X  Includes  Germans,  Hebrews,  Poles. 

§  Includes  Finns,  Hebrews,  Lithuanians,  and  Poles. 

H  Includes  Albanians,  Armenians,  Syrians,  and  Turks. 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 
School  Year  1922-23  —  Extension  of  Term. 


to 

<D 

M 

TOTAI 

,  Registration. 

£  • 

o 

o 

g  • 

Schools. 

£.5 

St 

a 

o3 

6 
u 

a 

c« 

<o  a 
^§ 

••s 

a)  a 

a 

13 
C 

8  "3 

G 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

.  >« 
<; 

<< 

Per  i 

< 

s 

Bigelow  

89 

48 

137 

111 

92 

19 

83 

15 

Dearborn  

64 

27 

91 

81 

62 

19 

77 

15 

Eliot  

47 

36 

83 

72 

63 

9 

88 

15 

Franklin  

139 

115 

254 

192 

160 

32 

83 

15 

Phillips  Brooks  

75 

105 

180 

142 

111 

31 

78 

15 

46 

47 

93 

74 

58 

16 

78 

15 

Theodore  Lyman  

98 

28 

126 

77 

67 

10 

87 

15 

Washington  

162 

133 

295 

200 

143 

57 

72 

15 

Totals  

720 

539 

1,259 

949 

756 

193 

80 

15 

DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  IMMIGRANTS. 

School  Year  1922-23. 


6 

eache 

Total  Registration. 

age  Number 
longing. 

jndan 

ence. 

6 

ber  of 
gular  T 

age  Att< 

age  Abs 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendanc 

a  a> 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Averi 

Aver; 

3* 

480 

1,128 

1,608 

819 

655 

164 

80 

*  Not  including  special  assistants. 
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DAY  PRACTICAL  ARTS  CLASSES. 

School  Year  1922-23. 


School. 

Total 
Registration. 

Females. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average 

Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Number  of 
Sessions. 

Agassi  z  

48 

30 

23 

7 

77 

100 

Benjamin  Cushing  

23 

15 

10 

5 

67 

8 

28 

14 

11 

3 

79 

27 

Elbridge  Smith  

32 

18 

15 

3 

83 

44 

Ellen  H.  Richards  

44 

33 

28 

5 

85 

46 

Emily  Fifield  

26 

17 

12 

5 

71 

39 

60 

33 

27 

6 

82 

109 

Harris  

28 

15 

11 

4 

73 

44 

Longfellow  

42 

33 

28 

5 

85 

90 

36 

18 

14 

4 

78 

43 

Robert  Gould  Shaw  

83 

52 

36 

16 

69 

152 

Shurtleff  

31 

16 

13 

3 

81 

43 

Walnut  Street  

76 

35 

27 

8 

77 

101 

Totals  "  

557 

329 

255 

74 

77 

846 

CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 

School  Year  1922-23. 


Classes. 


Total  Registration*. 


Boys.     Girls.  Total 


£  I 
'3c 

Si 

< 


■ 
|1 


Compulsory  Classes   46.8 


4,740      3.112      7,852    3,402    3,283     119  97 


STATISTICS. 
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SUMMER  VACATION  SCHOOL. 

1923. 


d 

6 

6 

Name  of  School. 

istral 

£ 
2P  2 

a 

03 
«"S 

:nt  o; 
mdar 

— .  M 

03  -t-> 

us 

h 

Ph 

Michelangelo  

1,012 

820 

710 

86.5 

SUMMER  REVIEW  SCHOOLS. 


d 

d 

.2 

IS 

to 

o 

O  o 

Name  of  School. 

^gistrat 

age 

embers 

age 

;tendan 

entage 
tendan 

age  D 
amber  i 

H 

< 

PL, 

< 

High  

846 

716 

681 

95.0 

34 

Elementary: 

Bigelow  

295 

268 

261 

97.0 

9 

351 

305 

276 

90.7 

10 

City  \  

854 

785 

753 

96.0 

26 

752 

692 

664 

95.9 

22 

East  Boston  

645 

602 

584 

97.0 

19 

521 

479 

471 

98.3 

14 

Hyde  Park  

263 

243 

227 

93.0 

8 

Lewis  

828 

770 

744 

96.6 

25 

Shurtleff  

270 

253 

247 

97.6 

8 

West  End  

615 

571 

555 

97.2 

18 

Totals: 

Elementary  

5,394 

4,968 

4,782 

95.9 

159 

High  

846 

716 

681 

95.0 

34 

Totals,  High  and  Elementary  

6,240 

5,684 

5,463 

95.5 

193 
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PLAYGROUNDS. 

Number  of  Teachers  School  Year  1922-23. 


Seasons. 

First  Assistants. 

Assistants. 

Sand  Garden 
Assistants. 

Supervisors. 

Play  Teachers. 

Totals. 

1 

1922. 

ran  ^oeptemoer  n  to  ucioDer  oi,  lv^a). 

2 

3 

31 

18 

10 

2 

61 

Totals  

31 

18 

10 

4 

1 

64 

Spring  (May  2  to  June  23,  1923): 

Men 

3 

74 
6 

77 

32 

16 

14 

5 

73 

Totals  

~"  32 

16 

14 

8 

80 

150 

Summer  (June  25  to  July  7  and  August  20 
to  August  31,  1923): 

Men  

1 

1 

40 

11 

36 

5 

92 

Totals  

40 

11 

36 

6 

93 

Summer  (July  9  to  August  18,  1923) : 

Women  

80 

29 

56 

5 

170 

Totals  i  

80 

29 

56 

5 

170 

STATISTICS. 
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SCHOOLHOUSE  SUMMARY. 


School  Year  Ending  June  80,  1923. 


Grade  of 
School. 

Number  of 
Buildings. 

Number  of 
Portables 

Assembly 
Halls. 

Drill  Halls 
and 

Construction  of 
schoolhouses. 

(Wood). 

Gymnasia. 

Wood. 

Brick. 

Normal.  

1 

1 

1 

1 

High  and  Latin. . 
Elementary  

*  17 

30 

15 

13 

17 

247 

194 

79 

52 

195 

Boston  Clerical 
School  

1 

1 

Boston  Trade 
School  

1 

1 

1 

1 

Trade  School  for 
Girls  

3 

1 

3 

Horace  Mann. . . . 

1 

2 

1 

Continuation.  .  .  . 

1 

2 

1 

Totals  

272  " 

227 

99 

14 

52 

220 

*  Includes  one  elementary  building  (Patrick  A.  Collins  Building)  used  exclusively  as  a 
high  school. 

Note. —  In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  in  use  during  the  school  year  the  follow- 
ing rented  quarters:  High  schools,  2;  elementary  schools,  16;  the  Continuation  School, 
25  La  Grange  street,  with  a  branch  at  52  Tileston  street;  and  Day  School  for  Immigrants 
at  48  Boylston  street.  Classes  were  also  conducted  at  Fort  Strong,  Long  Island,  Boston 
City  Hospital,  and  House  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 


SCHOOLROOMS  AND  SITTINGS. 


Schools. 

Day 
Rooms. 

Evening 
Rooms. 

Day 
School 
Sittings. 

Normal  

25 

623 
2,700 
16 
49 

357 

22,234 
116,315 
275 
1,364 

High  and  Latin  (including  all  rooms  in  which  instruction 
of  any  character  is  given)  

132 

253 

Elementary  

Horace  Mann  School  

Industrial  Schools  

33 

Totals  

3,413 

418 

140,545 
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CLASS  ROOMS  IN  NORMAL,  DAY  HIGH  AND  LATIN  SCHOOLS . 

(Including  Laboratories  and  all  Other  Rooms  in  which  Instruction  of  any 
Character  is  Given.) 


Schools. 


Rooms. 


Gymnasia  and 
Drill  Halls. 


Normal  

Public  Latin  School  

Girls'  Latin  School  

Brighton  High  School  

Charlestown  High  School  

Dorchester  High  School  

East  Boston  High  School  

English  High  School  

Girls'  High  School  

High  School  of  Commerce.  .  .  . 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts . 

Hyde  Park  High  School  

Mechanic  Arts  High  School. . . 

Roxbury  High  School  

South  Boston  High  School. . .  . 
West  Roxbury  High  School . .  . 


25 

*  G. 

45 

G. 

25 

*G. 

21 

G. 

26 

G. 

63 

G. 

30 

G. 

184 

D.  H.  and  G. 

63 

G. 

53 

G. 

J  33 

G. 

29 

50 

**44 

G. 

27 

G. 

30 

G. 

Total . 


648 


*  Used  jointly. 

t  Includes  Patrick  A.  Collins  Schoolhouse. 

t  In  addition,  nine  rooms  in  adjacent  house  are  used  by  practical  arts  classes. 
**  Including  Sarah  J.  Baker  and  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  Annexes,  and  Boston 
Clerical  School. 


STATISTICS. 
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CLASS  ROOMS  IN  DAY  ELEMENTARY  DISTRICTS. 

(Including  Regular  Schoolhouses,  Portables,  Hired  Quarters  and  Im- 
provised Rooms  in  Halls,  Corridors  and  Basements.) 
June  30, 


District. 


<0  £ 
£  o 


District. 


Abraham  Lincoln  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton-John  Cheverus...  .  . 

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edmund  P.  Tileston  .  

Edward  Everett  

Elihu  Greenwood  

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman  

Franklin  

Frank  V.  Thompson  Intermediate, 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  , 

Gaston  

George  Putnam  Intermediate.  . 

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard-Frothingham  

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson  

John  A.  Andrew  

John  Marshall  

John  Winthrop  


54 
22 
55 
34 
51 
27 
.29 
34 
33 
25 
48 
34 
44 
28 
*28 
42 
40 
73 
45 
23 
20 
34 
28 
22 
31 
38 
31 
70 
53 
27 
4G 
38 
30 
52 
30 
32 
48 


Julia  Ward  Howe . . . 

Lawrence  

Lewis  Intermediate . 

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway. . . 

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry . 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Interme- 
diate  


Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  Gould  Shaw. . .  . 

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Lyman  

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Warren-Bunker  Hill  

Washington  

Washington  Allston. .  .  . 

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Endicott.  .  . 

William  E.  Russell  

William  Lloyd  Garrison 


27 
33 
45 
35 
33 
35 
59 
62 
15 
35 
25 

33 
39 
24 
24 
43 
25 
41 
51 
73 
29 
27 
33 
37 
29 
37 
58 
49 
25 
65 
42 
58 
31 
24 


Total   2,700 


*  Includes  one  class  room  in  the  Boston  Consumptives'  Hospital  School  and  one  in  the 
Prendergast  Preventorium. 
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SEATING  CAPACITY. 


NORMAL,  LATIN  AND  DAY  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
(Seats  Available  for  "Home"  Seating.) 
June  30,  1923. 


Schools. 


Regular 
Seats. 


Hall 
Seats. 


Portable 
Seats. 


In 

Rented 
Quarters. 


In 

Basements. 


In 

Portable 
Buildings. 


Normal  School  

Public  Latin  School  

Girls'  Latin  School  

Brighton  High  School  

Charlestown  High  School 

Dorchester  High  School  

East  Boston  High  School  

English  High  School  

Girls'  High  School  

High  School  of  Commerce.  .  . 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 

Hyde  Park  High  School  

Mechanic  Arts  Hi^h  School . 

Roxbury  High  School  

South  Boston  High  School . . . 
West  Roxbury  High  School.  . 


357 
1,680 
1,007 

710 

648 
1,625 
807 
2,958 
2,055 
1,794 
415 
699 
898 
1,178 
795 
847 


160 


51 

43 
317 
12 

364 
297 


350 


464 


78 


120 


20/ 


44 

84 
143 


100 


24 


42 


40 


116 


120 


168 
176 


252 


26 


Totals . 


18,473 


901 


1,433 


630 


106 


958 


*  In  addition,  5  shops,  4  laboratories,  4  drawing  rooms  and  1  lecture  room  accommodated  421  pupils. 
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EXTENDED  USE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

*  SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  —  SEASON  OF  1922-1923. 

1.  Number  of  School  Centers  maintained  by  the  appropriation  for 

the  Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools  11 

2.  Number  of  buildings  occupied  by  non-school  center  groups  at 

the  expense  of  the  appropriation  for  the  Extended  Use  of  the 
Public  Schools  67 

3.  Number  of  buildings  —  Additional   Use   of   School  Premises 

occupied  by  organizations  paying  fuel,  light,  custodian  and 
other  service  charges  39 

4.  Total  number  of  different  school  center,  non-school  center,  and 

additional  use  buildings  78 


School  Chnter,  Non-School  Center,  Additional  use  Buildings. 

Total  Attendance. 

420,315 
71,256 
51,500 

Additional  Use  Buildings  

Grand  total  

543,071 

School  Center,  Non-School  Center,  Additional  Use  Buildings. 

Average 
Attendance. 

School  Center  Buildings  

396 

110 

234 

NON-SCHOOL  CENTER  BUILDINGS. 

Total  number  of  Teacher,  Pupil,  etc.,  groups  meeting  in  Non-School 

Center  Buildings  32 

Total  number  of  Home  and  School  Associations  meeting  in  Non- 
School  Center  Buildings  24 

Total  number  of  Boy  Scout  Troops  meeting  in  Non-School  Center 

Buildings.      .   21 

Total  number  of  District  Improvement  Associations  meeting  in 

Non-School  Center  Buildings   9 

Total  number  of  Girl  Scout  Troops  meeting  in  Non-School  Center 

Buildings   6 

Total  number  of  Alumni  and  Alumnae  Associations  meeting  in  Non- 
School  Center  Buildings  13 

Total  number  of  American  Legion  Posts  meeting  in  Non-School 

Center  Buildings   7 

Total  number  of  Children's  Groups  meeting  in  Non-School  Center 

Buildings   8 

Total  number  of  Entertainments  and  Socials  held  in  Non-School 

Center  Buildings   2 

Total  number  of  Board  of  Election  Commissioners'  meetings  held  in 

Non-School  Center  Buildings   2 


*  Figures  from  May  15,  1922,  to  May  15,  1923. 
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Total  number  of  Extension  Courses  held  in  Non-School  Center 

Buildings.      .      .      .      .      .   3 

Total  number  of  Civil  Service  Examinations  held  in  Non-School 

Center  Buildings   .    3 

Total  130 

ADDITIONAL  USE  OF  SCHOOL  PREMISES. 

Total  number  of  Social  and  Fraternal  Organizations  meeting  in 

Additional  Use  Buildings   .82 

Total  number  of  Educational  Groups  meeting  in  Additional  Use 

Buildings   .  74 

Total  number  of  Political  Rallies  held  in  Additional  Use  Buildings,  25 
Total  number  of  Charitable  and  Church  Organizations  meeting 

in  Additional  Use  Buildings       .  ...  27 

Total  number  of  Civil  Service  Examinations  held'  in  Additional  Use 

Buildings   10 

Total  218 
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NON-SCHOOL  CENTER  ACTIVITIES. —  1922-1923. 


Total 
Attendance. 

Number  of 
Sessions. 

Average 
Attendance. 

1. 

26,363 

66 

399 

2. 

Home  and  School  Associations .... 

16,107 

66 

244 

3. 

Bov  Scouts  

12,037 

321 

37 

4. 

District  Improvement  Associations, 

4,194 

21 

199 

5. 

Girl  Scouts  

3.S36 

103 

37 

6. 

Alumni  and  Alumni?  Meetings.  .  .  . 

3,122 

16 

195 

7. 

American  Legion  Posts  

3,056 

27 

113 

S. 

Children's  Groups  

84S 

8 

106 

9. 

Entertainments  and  Socials  

5S0 

2 

290 

10. 

Board  of  Election  Commissioners' 

Meetings  

492 

o 

246 

11. 

Extension  Courses  

323 

12 

27 

29S 

3 

99 

Total  

71.256  

ACTIVITIES  —  ADDITIONAL   USE   OF   SCHOOL   PREMISES  — 

1922-1923. 


Total 
Attendance. 

Number  of 
Sessions. 

Average 
Attendance. 

1. 

Social  and  Fraternal  Organizations, 

1S,106 

S2 

221 

2 

Educational  groups  

14,534 

74 

196 

3. 

9.300 

25 

372 

4. 

Charitable  and  Church  groups .... 

7,309 

27 

271 

5. 

Civil  Service  Examinations  

2,251 

10 

225 

Total  

51,500 

t 
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LIST  OF  BUILDINGS  —  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  EXTENDED 
USE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


1.  Abraham  Lincoln  School. 

2.  Benjamin  Dean  School. 

3.  Blackinton  School. 

4.  Boston  Trade  School. 

5.  Bowditch  School. 

6.  Bowdoin  School. 

7.  Brighton  High  School. 

8.  Chapman  School. 

9.  Charlestown  High  School. 

10.  Christopher  Gibson  School. 

11.  Clinch  School. 

12.  Comins  School. 

13.  Continuation  School. 

14.  Dorchester  High  School. 

15.  Dudley  School. 

16.  East  Boston  High  School. 

17.  Edmund  P.  Tileston  School. 

18.  Edward  Everett  School. 

19.  Elbridge  Smith  School. 

20.  Elihu  Greenwood  School. 

21.  English  High  School. 

22.  Everett  School. 

23.  Fairmount  School. 

24.  Farragut  School. 

25.  Francis  Parkman  School. 

26.  Frank  V.  Thompson  School. 

27.  Frothingham  School. 

28.  George  Frisbee  Hoar  School. 

29.  George  Putnam  School. 

30.  Gilbert  Stuart  School. 

31.  Girls'  High  School. 

32.  Girls'  Latin  School. 

33.  Hancock  School. 

34.  Harbor  View  Street  School. 

35.  Harvard  School. 

36.  Henry  L.  Pierce  School. 

37.  High  School  of  Commerce. 

38.  High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 

39.  Hillside  School. 


40.  Hugh  O'Brien  School. 

41.  Hvde  School. 

42.  Hyde  Park  High  School. 

43.  Jefferson  School. 

44.  John  A.  Andrew  School. 

45.  John  Cheverus  School. 

46.  John  D.  Philbrick  School. 

47.  John  Marshall  School. 

48.  John  Winthrop  School. 

49.  Longfellow  School. 

50.  Lowell  School. 

51.  Martin  School. 

52.  Mary  Hemenway  School. 

53.  Mather  School. 

54.  Michelangelo  School. 

55.  Normal  School. 

56.  Old  Armory. 

57.  Oliver  W.  Holmes  School. 

58.  Phillips  Brooks  School. 

59.  Public  Latin  School. 

60.  Quincy  School. 

61 .  Rice  School. 

62.  Robert  G.  Shaw  School. 

63.  Roger  Wolcott  School. 

64.  Roxbury  High  School. 

65.  Samuel  Adams  School. 

66.  Sarah  Greenwood  School. 

67.  Sherwin  School. 

68.  Shurtleff  School. 

69.  South  Boston  High  School. 

70.  Thomas  Gardner  School. 

71.  Thomas  N.  Hart  School. 

72.  Trescott  School. 

73.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  School. 

74.  Washington  Allston  School. 

75.  Wendell  Phillips  School. 

76.  West  Roxbury  High  School. 

77.  William  Blackstone  School. 

78.  William  E.  Russell  School. 
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REGISTRATION  OF  MINORS. 
April  1,  1923. 


Enrollment  of  Pvpils. 


Grocp. 

5  to  7 

YEARS. 

7  TO  14  TEARS. 

14  TO  16  TEARS. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Boston  public  schools  

10,236 

9.382 

35.502 

34,193 

11,873 

11,062 

Private  schools  

121 

118 

209 

414 

163 

179 



11 

9 

1.951 

2,307 

8,908 

11.097 

962 

1.761 

Schools  outside  of  Boston .  .  . 

5 

6 

147 

69 

122 

23 

2 

5 

1 

Institutions  for  educational 

64 

79 

555 

413 

21S 

163 

and  custodial  purposes. 

Physically  or  mentally  de- 

2 

13 

6 

2 

3 

fective"  children  not  en- 

rolled in  any  school. 

Day  School  for  Immigrants. . 

6 

Grand  totals  

12.381 

11.892 

 1 

45.339 

46,193 

13.359 

13.209 

(16  to  ! 

21  years.) 
949 
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BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  IN  SPANISH 

FIRST  UNIT— FOR  SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADES 
OF  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES  OR 

FIRST  YEAR  CLASSES  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
SECOND   UNIT —  FOR  NINTH   GRADE   OF  INTER- 
MEDIATE SCHOOLS  OR  SECOND  YEAR  CLASSES 

IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
THIRD    UNIT  — FOR   SECOND    OR    THIRD  YEAR 
CLASSES  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS  ■ 


BOSTON 
PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 
1923 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  October  18,  1920. 

Ordered,  That  the  Courses  of  Study  in  French  and 
Spanish,  First  Unit:  For  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades 
of  Intermediate  Schools  and  Classes,  or  First  Year 
Classes  in  High  Schools;  Second  Unit:  For  Ninth 
Grade  of  Intermediate  Schools,  or  Second  Year  Classes 
in  High  Schools,  is  hereby  authorized  as  a  school  docu- 
ment, arid  that  twenty-five  hundred  (2,500)  copies  be 
printed. 

Attest :  . 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 


Is  School  Committee,  Boston,  June  19,  1923. 

Ordered,  That  the  accompanying  courses  of  study  in 
French  and  Spanish,  Third  Unit  (for  tenth  and  eleventh 
grade  classes)  are  hereby  adopted  as  a  School  Document, 
one  thousand  copies  to  be  printed  in  conjunction  with 
the  courses  of  study  in  French  and  Spanish,  First  and 
Second  Units  (School  Document  No.  15,  1920). 

Attest  : 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 


[l,030-7-27-'I3.] 


OUTLINES  OF  WORK  IN  SPANISH  FOR  IN- 
TERMEDIATE SCHOOLS  AND  FOR  FIRST, 
SECOND,  AND  THIRD  YEAR  CLASSES  IN 
HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Council  on  Modern  Foreign  Languages  for  Inter- 
mediate Schools  as  Reorganized  February  11, 
1920. 

William  B.  Snow,  Chairman  .  English  High  School 
Leon  C.  Colman,  Secretary       .    English  High  School. 


Representing 
William  P.  Henderson 
Helen  A.  Stuart 
Marian  A.  Hawes 
Harriet  E.  Hutchinson  . 
Katherine  K.  Marlow 
Lucy  R.  Beadle  . 
Charles  W.  French  . 
Alice  M.  Twigg  . 
Edward  Berge-Soler 
Alice  E.  Fisher  . 
Harriet  E.  Bird  . 
Mary  T.  Loughlin 
Bertha  Vogel 
Frances  B.  Wilson  . 
Walter  I.  Chapman  . 
Joel  Hatheway  . 


High  Schools. 
Public  Latin. 
Girls'  Latin. 
Brighton. 
Charlestown. 
.  Dorchester. 
East  Boston. 
English  High. 
.    Girls'  High. 

High  School  of  Commerce. 
.    Hyde  Park. 
.    Mechanic  Arts. 
.  Roxbury- 

South  Boston. 
.    West  Roxbury. 
.    English  High  School. 
Chief  Examiner. 


the 


Representing  the 
Marie  A.  Solano 
Gabrielle  Abbot 
Marion  Chesley 
Grace  A.  Cunningham 
Eleanor  M.  Colleton 
Clara  B.  Cutler 
Katharine  E.  Barr  . 
Clara  E.  Oakman 


Intermediate  Schools. 
Normal  School. 
Abraham  Lincoln. 
Emerson. 
George  Putnam. 
Hancock. 
Henry  L.  Pierce. 
John  Winthrop . 
Lewis. 
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Mary  Polk  . 
Anna  A.  Maguire 
Viola  M.  Allen  . 
Esther  E.  Larson 


Mary  Hemenway. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
Robert  G.  Shaw. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant. 


Representing  the  Elementary  Schools  (with  Modern 

Foreign  Languages). 
Ellen  C.  Hoy      ....    Phillips  Brooks  (French). 
James  T.  Donovan     .      .      .    Warren  (Spanish). 

The  purpose  of  the  reorganized  Council  was  to 
establish  a  basis  for  co-ordinating  the  work  in  inter- 
mediate and  high  schools.  The  general  plan  followed 
in  the  intermediate  schools  was  recognized  as  wise,  and 
it  was  felt  that  the  work  of  reorganizing  the  courses 
would  consist  in  making  the  work  in  the  first  year  of 
high  school  and  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of 
the  intermediate  schools,  substantially  equivalent. 

It  is  apparent  that  ordinarily  intermediate  school 
pupils  will  have  modern  language  work  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades.  The  work  of  these  two  years 
taken  together  constitutes  the  First  Unit.  In  rare 
cases,  intermediate  pupils  may  have  this  work  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  grades.  The  work  of  these  two  years 
would  likewise  constitute  the  First  Unit.  In  either 
case  the  study  would  demand  five  half-hour  periods  of 
instruction  weekly  for  two  years,  in  other  words,  300 
minutes  a  week  for  one  year. 

It  may  further  happen  that  the  intermediate  school 
pupil  will  not  take  up  a  modern  language  until  the  ninth 
grade.  The  Council  feels  that  this  plan  is  inferior  to 
either  of  the  preceding,  for  the  earlier  the  pupil  begins 
a  foreign  language  the  better.  If  the  work  is  taken  only 
in  the  ninth  grade,  a  minimum  of  seven  half-hour  periods 
per  week,  or  210  minutes  weekly,  per  year,  must  be 
devoted  to  it.  This  work  must  be-  equivalent  to  the 
works  of  grades  VII.  and  VII I.  together,  and,  therefore, 
likewise,  constitutes  the  First  Unit.  The  average  first- 
year  foreign  language  course  in  high  schools  consists 
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of  five  forty-minute  periods  per  week,  or  200  minutes 
weekly,  the  whole  year.  This  also  constitutes  the  First 
Unit. 

Ninth  grade  foreign  language,  preceded  by  language 
work  of  grades  VII.  and  VIII.,  constitutes  the  Second 
Unit.  This  is  equivalent  to  second  year  language  work 
in  the  high  school,  which  also  constitutes  the  Second 
Unit. 

The  allotment  of  time  for  each  grade  or  each  unit 
was  carefully  considered  on  the  basis  of  the  degree  of 
maturity  of  the  pupils,  and  of  the  methods  followed  in 
intermediate  schools  and  high  schools  respectively. 
The  plan  as  described  above  was  accepted  by  the  council 
and  two  subcommittees  were  appointed  to  draw  up 
outlines  of  work  in  French  and  Spanish  respectively. 

The  membership  of  the  subcommittees  is  as  follows: 

For  French. 
Miss  Marie  A.  Solano,  Chairman,  Normal  School. 
Miss  Clara  B.  Cutler  .      .  Henry  L.  Pierce  School. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  French 
Miss  Ellen  Hoy  . 
Miss  Katherine  K.  Marlow 
Miss  Mary  Polk 
Miss  Alice  M.  Twigg  . 


English  High  School. 
Phillips  Brooks  School. 
Dorchester  High  School. 
Alary  Hemenway  School. 
Girls'  High  School. 


For  Spanish. 
Miss  Marie  A.  Solano,  Chairman,  Normal  School. 
Miss  Katharine  E.  Barr     .      .    John  Winthrop  School. 
Mr.  Walter  I.  Chapman      .      .    English  High  School. 
Mr.  James  T.  Donovan  .      .      .    Warren  School. 
Mr.  Joel  Hatheway      .      .      .    Chief  Examiner. 

The  reports  of  the  subcommittees  were  presented 
to  the  entire  council  at  a  series  of  meetings.  The 
reports  were  thoroughly  discussed,  somewhat  amended, 
and  finally  approved  by  the  entire  council. 

The  reports,  as  accepted,  are  submitted  herewith. 
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SPANISH. 


OUTLINE  OF  WORK  FOR  THE  FIRST  UNIT. 

According  to  the  new  plan  the  First  Unit  comprises 
the  work  of  Grades  VII  and  VIII  of  intermediate  schools 
or  classes,  or  of  the  first  year  in  high  schools. 

Method. 

Spanish  is  a  language  of  vowels,  and  one  of  the  most 
essential  things  in  speaking  the  language  pleasingly  is 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  these  letters.  The  first 
step,  therefore,  should  be  to  teach  the  proper  value  and 
sound  of  each  vowel.  These  sounds  are  full,  round  and 
single.  The  Spanish  vowels  never  have  the  diphthongal 
sound  of  the  long  vowels  in  English. 

A  is  neither  flat  nor  broad,  but  between  the  two; 
it  is  a  single,  natural  sound  resembling  ah. 

E  has  a  sound  somewhat  similar  to  eh  properly  pro- 
nounced without  trailing  off  into  an  English  e. 

I  is  always  pronounced  like  the  double  ee  in  English, 
and  so  is  Y  when  used  as  a  vowel. 

0  is  round  and  full  similar  to  the  o  in  border.  It  is  a 
single  sound.  Do  not  make  it  too  long  and  do  not 
finish  the  sound  with  oo. 

V  is  always  like  the  oo  in  moon. 

Make  a  large  chart  or  write  the  vowels  on  the  black- 
board, where  they  may  remain  permanently.  The 
letters  should  be  large  enough  to  be  seen  easily  from 
every  part  of  the  room.  During  the  first  part  of  the 
First  Unit  begin  every  lesson  with  concert  drill  on  the 
sounds  and  combinations  of  syllables.  There  is  no 
better  method  for  the  improvement  of  pronunciation 
than  reading  and  pronouncing  in  concert  for  six  or 
seven  minutes  each  day,  especially  in  the  case  of  new 
words  or  short  sentences.    The  teacher  should  pro- 
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nounce  first  clearly  and  slowly  one  or  two  words  at  a 
time;  then  all  the  pupils  should  repeat  in  unison.  As 
they  pronounce  the  same  syllable  at  the  same  time,  a 
trained  ear  will  quickly  detect  any  slight  mistake. 

Note. —  For  drill  on  vowel  sounds  the  following  and 
other  similar  words  will  be  found  useful.  The  lists  are 
not  intended  to  be  complete.  The  teacher  will  have  to 
supplement  them  and  form  other  lists  for  other  sounds. 

A  —  la,  cara,  carta,  manta,  pata,  plata,  rata,  santa, 
Salamanca. 

E  —  en,  entre,  mente,  pez,  rece,  sed,  vez. 

EI  —  seis,  veinte,  treinta,  reina. 

/  —  mi,  si,  fin,  sin,  cinta,  tinta,  violin. 

IE  —  siete,  tiene,  viento,  tiempo,  bien. 

Y  —  soy,  estoy,  voy,  muy,  rey,  ley. 

0  —  codo,  gozo,  lobo,  loco,  pongo,  otro,  solo,  Dolores. 

U  —  uno,  su,  mundo,  luna,  cuna,  suyo,  uso,  util. 

When  the  consonants  are  taken  up,  tables  like  the 
following  may  be  of  use. 

K  sound    G  sound  (as  in  go)  W  sound  (approximately) 


ca  ga  gua 

que  gue  giie 

qui  gui  giii 

co  go  guo 

cu  gu 


Note. —  Explain  the  silent  u  after  q  and  between 
g  and  e  or  i. 

H  sound  (approximately)  Th  sound     R  (trilled) 


ja  za  ra 

je,  ge  ce  re 

%  gi  ei  ri 

jo  zo  ro 

ju  zu  ru 


When  beginning  to  teach  vocabulary,  it  is  desirable 
to  make  use  of  the  objects  in  the  class  room.  The  use 
of  pictures,  charts,  etc.,  is  recommended.  In  teaching 
gender  it  might  simplify  matters,  if  at  first  only  mas- 
culine nouns'  were  taken,  then  feminine. 
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Objects  should  be  shown  plainly  and  the  names  pro- 
nounced clearly  and  distinctly  two  or  three  times  by 
the  teacher,  after  which  they  should  be  repeated  by 
several  individual  pupils.  Then  they  should  be  written 
on  the  board  and  copied  by  the  pupils  in  their  notebooks. 

Nouns  should  always  be  accompanied  by  the  article, 
generally  the  definite. 

Short  sentences  should  be  introduced,  such  as: 
iCome  se  llama  esto?  or  iQue  es  esto?  and  their  answers, 
ilEso  se  llama"  uEso  es,"  and  others  of  the  same  kind, 
so  that  the  pupil  may,  almost  from  the  start,  answer 
by  statements  rather  than  by  a  single  word;  for  the 
sentence,  rather  than  the  separate  word  of  the  vocabu- 
lary, must  be  the  unit  of  the  work. 

As  the  Spanish  plural  is  easy,  it  may  be  taught  after 
a  few  lessons. 

Numerals  are  to  be  taught  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
also  the  present  of  ser,  estar  and  tener.  The  forms  cor- 
responding to  yo,  Vd,  el,  ella,  nosotros,  Vds,  ellos,  and 
ellas  are  the  only  ones  to  be  taught.  T u  and  vosotros 
are  merely  to  be  explained  as  they  occur  in  reading 
texts.  Explain  that  estar  means  position,  location, 
and  condition  of  health;  and  that  ser  means  what  a 
person  or  thing  is.  Make  the  explanation  as  simple 
and  as  brief  as  possible.  The  teacher  will  have  to 
correct  the  misuse  of  these  two  verbs  constantly. 

It  adds  very  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  class  if, 
when  the  work  is  far  enough  advanced,  the  pupils  are 
allowed  to  ask  easy  questions  of  each  other,  but  if 
mistakes  are  made  in  the  questions  or  in  the  answers, 
they  should  be  immediately  corrected,  and  the  pupils 
should  repeat  the  sentences  in  the  corrected  form.  The 
socialization  of  the  language  recitation  is  not  recom- 
mended as  the  rules  which  apply  to  other  subjects  would 
not  work  equally  well  in  teaching  a  foreign  tongue. 

Pupils  should  learn  the  use  of  the  Spanish  names  of  the 
letters  in  spelling  Spanish  words.  Such  work  may  be 
begun  as  soon  as  the  class  has  become  somewhat  accus- 
tomed to  the  sounds  of  the  foreign  language.  Teachers 
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should  write  the  word  on  the  board,  spell  it  in  Spanish, 
and  have  the  pupils  repeat,  in  unison,  the  name  of  each 
letter. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  Unit,  no  formal  rules  of  gram- 
mar should  be  given.  About  the  second  month  little 
stories  should  be  told,  such  as: 

Anita  tiene  une  muneca. 

La  muneca  de  Anita  tiene  pelo  negro. 

La  muneca  de  Anita  tiene  ojos  azules. 

La  muneca  de  Anita  tiene  zapatos  rojos. 

La  muneca  de  Anita  tiene  un  sombrero  verde. 

La  muneca  de  Anita  se  llama  Lolita. 

or 

Juanito  tiene  un  perro. 

Ell  perro  de  Juanito  tiene  una  cabeza  grande. 

El  perro  de  Juanito  tiene  una  cola  larga. 

El  perro  de  Juanito  tiene  cuatro  pat  as. 

El  perro  de  Janito  se  llama  Brinco. 

As  the  class  learns  the  present  indicative  of  the  verbs 
of  the  three  conjugations,  another  game  may  be  played 
something  like  this:  ''Jose  compra  un  objeto  para  la 
escuela.  Adivinen  Yds  lo  que  es.  u^.Es  un  libro?  ATo, 
no  es  un  libro"  or,  "Si,  es  un  libro."  The  object  may 
be  for  the  house,  or  an  article  of  clothing  or  something 
to  eat,  and  the  verbs  may  be  mirarl  rer,  comer,  etc. 
Encourage  variety  as  it  constitutes  an  excellent  way  of 
reviewing  the  vocabulary  and  the  verbs. 

The  preceding  suggestions  in  regard  to  oral  composi- 
tion and  games  are  intended  especially  for  the  work  of  the 
seventh  grade.  Similar  material  but  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  maturer  pupils,  should  be  provided  for  the 
First  Unit  classes  in  the  high  school. 

Dictation. 

As  soon  as  co-ordinate  sentences  and  little  stories  have 
been  taught,  very  simple  dictation  exercises  may  be 
begun.  At  first  such  exercises  should  consist  exclusively 
of  material  well  known  to  the  pupils.    In  the  course 
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of  time  and  with  added  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils,  the  work  will  become  more  difficult.  Dictation 
serves  a  threefold  purpose.  First,  it  trains  the  ear; 
second,  it  accustoms  the  pupil  to  record  rapidly  in  his 
mind  the  foreign  words  and  to  write  them  accurately; 
third,  it  serves  as  a  basis  for  oral  practice.  A  minimum 
of  ten  minutes  twice  a  week  is  desirable. 

Reading. 

A  minimum  of  seventy-five  pages  of  reading  is  sug- 
gested. The  easiest  material  available  should  be  chosen 
and  easy  reading  only  should  be  given  throughout  the 
First  Unit. 

Memory  Work. 
The  memorizing  of  some  lines  of  easy  prose  is  recom- 
mended; also  the  memorizing  of  very  easy  poetry, 
free  from  words  meaningless  in  English,  from  hard 
idioms,  from  dialectical  or  incorrect  forms,  or  from 
archaic  or  antiquated  forms  of  expression.  Trueba's 
"  Cantos  de  Pajaros"  is  a  good  selection  for  memory 
work,  as  it  contains  easy  constructions  and  useful  words. 

Tengo  yo  un  pajarillo 
Que  el  dfa  pasa 
Cantando  entre  las  flores 
De  mi  ventana,  etc. 

A  few  easy  songs  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  work 
and  are  a  valuable  aid  in  teaching  pronunciation. 

GRAMMAR. 

Points  to  be  Developed. 

I.  Article. 

(A)  Definite  and  indefinite. 

(B)  Gender  and  number. 

(C)  Agreement  with  noun. 

(D)  Use  of  definite  article  with  de  and  a. 
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II.  Noun. 

(A)  Gender  and  number. 

(B)  Formation  of  feminine  nouns  from  masculine. 

(C)  Formation  of  plural. 

III.  Adjectives. 

(A)  Gender  and  number. 

(B)  Agreement. 

(C)  Position  (emphasize  position  of  adjectives  of 

color  and  nationality) . 

(D)  Comparison. 

(E)  Possessive. 

(F)  Demonstrative. 

(G)  Numeral, —  cardinal,  ordinal  to  twelfth,  inclusive. 

(H)  Indefinites. 

IV.  Pronoun. 

(A)  Personal. 

1.  As  subject  of  verb  (see  vocabulary). 

2.  As  object  of  verb  (one  object  in  this  Unit). 

3.  As  object  of  preposition  (see  vocabulary 
for  list). 

(B)  Interrogative  (see  vocabulary). 

(C)  Indefinite  (as  given  in  vocabulary). 

Note. —  The  possessive  and  relative  pronouns  may 
be  taken  up  informally  by  the  teacher,  if  desired.  They 
should  not  be  extensively  used  in  the  first  unit  of  work 
and  are  not  listed  in  the  vocabulary.  The  same  rule 
may  be  applied  more  or  less  to  the  demonstrative  and 
indefinite  pronouns. 

V.    Verb.    (See  notes  and  lists  in  the  vocabulary.) 

For  the  other  parts  of  speech,  see  vocabulary  under 
proper  heading. 

Note. —  In  the  vocabulary  that  follows  words  have 
not  been  listed  in  alphabetical  order.  So  far  as  seems 
advisable,  words  are  grouped  according  to  the  resem- 
blance or  relation  which  they  bear  to  one  another. 
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VOCABULARY  INTENDED  PRIMARILY  FOR  THE  FIRST  UNIT. 


La  Esccela. 

el  libro 

el  armario 

la  regla 

el  lapiz 

el  reloj 

la  llave 

el  pa  pel 

el  cuadro 

la  ventana 

el  papel  secante 

el  calendario 

la  cortina 

el  tintero 

el  espanol 

la  luz  electrica 

el  escritorio 

el  ingles 

la  gramatica 

el  maestro 

la  maestra 

la  leccion 

el  professor 

la  profesora 

la  pagina 

el  nino 

la  muchacha 

la  linea 

el  muchacho 

la  nina 

la  frase 

el  discipulo 

la  pluma 

la  palabra 

el  cepillo 

la  tinta 

la  letra 

La  Puxtuaciox. 

el  acento 

punto  y  coma 

la  coma 

el  punto 

dos  puntos 

admiracion 

interrogaci6n 

Las  Persoxas  Y  Los  Nombres  Propios. 

el  hombre 

el  padre 

el  sobrino 

la  mujer 

la  madre 

la  sobrina 

el  senor  (e\  caballero) 

el  hijo 

el  primo 

la  senora 

la  hija 

la  prima 

la  senorita 

el  hermano 

el  amigo 

el  rev  • 

la  hermana 

la  amiga 

la  reina 

el  abuelo 

el  companero 

el  principe 

la  abuela 

la  companera 

la  princesa 

el  nieto 

el  president e 

el  esposo 

la  nieta 

el  gobernador 

el  marido 

el  tio 

la  esposa 

la  tia 

Nombres  Propios. 

Antonio 

Moisrs 

Fra n c isra  ( Pa quita j 

Carlos 

Pablo 

Josef  a  (Tepita) 

Eduardo 

Pedro  QPcffieo) 

Luisa  (Luisita) 

Enrique 

Ramon 

Magdalena 

Felipe 

Santiago  ( Diego,  Jaime)  Maria  (Mariquita) 

Fernando 

Tomds 

Mercedes 

Francisco  CPaco) 

Anita 

Ramona 

Guillenno 

Carmelita  (Carmencita 

\  Rosario 

Jorge 

Catalina 

Ruz 

Jose  (Tepe) 

Consuelo 

Sofia 

Juan 

Dolores  (Lola,  Lolita; 

Soledad  (Solita) 

Luis 

Elena 

Teresa 

Manuel 

Estela 

Miguel 

Felisa 
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El  Cuerpo  Humano. 

El  cabello  (el  pelo)     la  lengua  el  pecho 

la  cabeza  la  barba  la  espalda 

la  cara  la  oreja  el  corazon 

la  frente  el  cuello  el  estomago 

el  ojo  el  hombro  la  cintura 

la  nariz  el  brazo  la  pierna 

la  mejilla  la  mano  la  rodilla 

la  boca  el  dedo  el  pie 

el  labio  *  la  una  el  dedo  del  pie 
el  diente 


El  sombrero 

la  gorra  (el  gorro) 

el  cuello 

el  pufio 

el  guante 

el  zapato 

el  traje 

el  chaleco 


el  sobretodo  (el  gaban)  la  blusa 


Los  Vestidos,  etc. 

el  abrigo  la  falda 

el  pantalon  las  enagua? 

el  bolsillo  la  media 

el  pafiuelo  la  ropa 

el  calcetin  el  boton 

la  camisa  el  dedal 

la  corbata  el  hilo 

la  chaqueta  la  aguja 
el  alfiler 


La  puerta  de  calle 

el  vestibulo 

el  zagu&n 

la  escalera 

el  patio 

el  despacho 

la  sala  de  recibo 

la  alfombra 

el  piano 


La  Casa  y  Los  3 
la  silla 
el  sillon  or 
la  butaca 
la  chimenea 
la  habitacion 
la  alcoba 
la  cama 
el  colchon 
la  almohada 


:s. 

la  sabana 

la  cobija  (8.  A.) 

la  frazada  or 

la  manta 

el  cuarto 

el  cuarto  de  bafio 

el  cuarto  de  dormir 

el  comedor 

la  cocina 


La  Mesa  y  Las  Comidas. 


El  desayuno 

la  taza 

la  patata 

el  almuerzo 

el  vaso 

la  tortilla 

la  comida 

el  pan 

la  torta 

la  cena 

la  mantequilla 

el  post  re 

la  mesa 

el  queso 

el  pastel 

el  mantel 

el  huevo 

la  leche 

la  servilleta 

el  jamon 

elte 

el  cubierto 

el  tocino 

el  cafe 

el  tenedor 

la  carne 

el  chocolate 

la  cuchara 

la  sal 

el  azucar 

la  cucharita 

la  pimienta 

el  cereal 

el  plato 

la  ensalada 

la  crema 

el  platillo 

la  sopa 
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El  Jardin  Las  Frutas  y  Las  Flores. 


el  arbol 
el  £lamo 
el  cerezo 
el  manzano 
el  olmo 
el  peral 
la  fruta 
la  cereza 


la  fresa 
la  manzana 
la  naranja 
el  melocotdn 
el  lim6n 
la  uva 
el  pl&tano 

la  pin  a  (or  el  ananas) 


la  planta 
la  hierba 
la  flor 
la  rosa 
la  violeta 
el  clavel 
el  lirio 

el  pensainiento 


Los  Animales. 


el  caballo 
el  carnero 
el  cordero 
el  elefante 
el  gallo 
el  gato 
el  le6n 
el  lobo 
el  loro 


el  mono 
el  oso 
el  pajaro 
el  pato 
el  pavo 
el  perro 
el  polio 
el  puerco 
el  rat6n 


el  tigre 
la  abeja 
la  avispa 
la  eabra 
la  gallina 
la  mosca 
la  oveja 
la  paloma 
la  vaca 


La  Hora,  el  Tiempo  y  La  Temperatura. 


el  ano 

el  invierno 

domingo 

el  mes 

el  frio 

la  semana 

el  calor 

enero 

el  dia 

el  hielo 

febrero 

la  manana 

el  viento 

marzo 

la  tarde 

la  nube 

abril 

la  noche 

la  lluvia 

mayo 

el  mediodia 

la  nieve 

junio 

la  medianoche 

julio 

la  hora 

lunes 

agosto 

el  minuto 

martes 

septiembre 

la  estacion 

miercoles 

octubre 

la  primavera 

jueves 

noviembre 

el  verano 

vi  ernes 

diciembre 

el  otono 

sabado 

NOMBRES  DE 

Otras  Cosas. 

el  sol 

la  estaci6n 

el  carruaje 

la  tierra 

la  ciudad 

la  iglesia 

la  luna 

la  calle 

el  campo 

la  estrella 

la  avenida 

el  rfo 

el  tren  or 

la  acera 

el  la  go 

el  ferrocarril 

la  esquina 

el  mar 
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TlENDAS  Y  OCUPACIONES,  ETC. 


el  boticario 

la  botica 

el  jardinero 

el  jardm 

el  carnicero 

la  carniceria 

el  lechero 

la  lecheria 

el  carpintero 

la  carpinteria 

el  marinero 

el  buque 

el  carretero 

el  carro 

el  panadero 

la  panaderia 

el  cartero 

la  carta  (la  casa 

el  peluquero 

la  peluqueria 

de  correos) 

el  sastre 

la  sasterla 

el  cocinero 

el  soldado 

el  ejercito 

la  cocinera 

la  cocina 

el  tenedor  de 

el  confitero 

la  confiteria 

libros 

el  comerciante 

el  zapatero 

la  zapateria 

el  tendero 

la  tienda 

la  enfermera 

el  hospital 

el  dependiente 

el  abogado 

el  medico 

la  costurera 

el  bombero 

el  pintor 

la  lavandera 

el  juez 

la  criada 

la  taquigrafa 

Paises  y  Nacionalidades. 


el  Peru 

cubano 

Slid  America 

Puerto  Rico 

mejicano 

Opntro  AmeYiVa 

Africa 

Espana 

portorriqueno 

Asia 

TTro  nria 

JL  A  CvAAV>Aclf 

espanol 

Enrona 

J— t  UA  \JYJ<A> 

Tnorlnf  pm 

A  A  CllIL  V^O 

Australia 

Alemania 

ingles 

Los  Estados  Unidos 

Italia 

alenuln 

La  Argentina 

Rusia 

italiano 

el  Brasil 

la  China 

ruso 

Chile 

el  Jap6n 

chino 

Colombia 

americano 

japones 

Cuba 

argentino 

judio 

el  Ecuador 

brasilefio. 

indio 

las  Islas  Filipinas 

chileno 

filipino 

Mejico  (Mexico) 

colombiano 

Adjetivos. 

alto 

contento 

inutil 

bajo 

descontento 

grande 

alegre 

bianco 

pequefio 

triste 

negro 

largo 

agradable 

amarillo 

corto 

desagradable 

azul 

ancho 

frfo 

cafe 

estrecho 

caliente 

pardo 

bueno 

nuevo 

Colorado 

malo 

joven 

rojo 

bonito 

viejo 

encarnado 

hermoso 

rico 

rosado 

feo 

pobre 

gris 

fdcil 

util 

verde 

diffcil 
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Adjetivos  Demostrativos 
este 
ese 
aquel 


)  Teach  feminine  and  plurals  of  each  adjective 
'    and  pronoun. 


Pronombres  Demostrativos. 
este 


aquel 


Adjetivos  Indefinidos 
Alguno,  etc. 
ninguno,  etc. 


Pronombres  Indefinidos. 
alguien  algo 


nadie  nada 
Teach  two  or  three  others  that  may  be  found  necessary. 


Pronombres  Personales. 


yo 

el,  ella 
Vd 

nosotros  (as) 
ellos  (as) 
Vds 


me 
le 
lo 
la 

se 


nos 
les 
los 
las 


mi 
el 

ella 
Vd 


nosotros  (as) 

ellos 

ellas 

Vds 


conmigo 


que 


Pronombres  Interrogativos. 
quien 


cual 


Note. —  In  the  verb  list  that  follows,  ser,  estar,  and  tener  are  placed  by 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  list,  in  order  to  call  especial  attention  to 
their  importance.  There  is  no  need  of  teaching  any  imperative  forms  of 
the  verbs  starred.  With  this  exception,  pupils  should  be  taught  the 
present  indicative,  both  simple  form  and  progressive;  the  preterit, 
imperfect,  present  perfect  and  future  tenses  of  the  indicative  only, 
and  the  polite  forms  (3d  person  singular  and  3d  person  plural,  present 
subjective)  of  the  imperative.  In  no  case  are  the  familiar  forms  of  the 
imperative  to  be  used.  Make  use  of  other  regular  verbs  that  may  be 
found  necessary  for  conversation. 


ser 


Verbs. 
estar 


tener 


acabar 

caminar 

cantar 

comprar 

cortar 

desear  * 


Primera  Conjugacion. 
entrar  llamar 
enviar  llegar  * 


escuchar 
hablar 
hallar  * 
levantar 


llevar 
mandar 
nadar  * 
olvidar 


pasar 

principiar 

terminar 

tomar 

dar 


Segunda  Conjugacion. 
aprender  comprender  *  leer 

beber  vender  poder  * 

comer  hacer 


poner 
saber 


*  Do  not  teach  imperatives  of  verbs  starred. 
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abrir 
escribir 


Tercera  Conjugacion. 
partir  *  vivir  * 


subir 


decir 


venir 
ir 


Teach  the  present  indicative,  and  if  necessary,  the  present  perfect  of  the 
following  verbs.    Teach  imperative  except  as  noted  below. 


andar  * 
buscar 
jugar  * 


a 

antes  de 
de 

delante  de 
debajo  de 


tocar 

sentarse 

conocer 


haber  (1)  : 
querer  (2) 


Preposiciones. 

despues  de  entre 

detras  de  con 

desde  contra 

encima  de  hacia 

en  hasta 


saber 
traer 


para 
por 
sin 
sobre 


aqul 

alii 

arriba 

aba  jo 

ayer 

hoy 

mafiana 


tarde 

temprano 

ahora 

siempre 

nunca 

todavia 


Adverbios. 
mucho 
poco 
bastante 
bien 
mal 
como 


cuando 
cuanto 
muy 
mas 

no  .  .si 
solamente 


*  Do  not  teach  imperative  of  verbs  starred. 

(1)  Teach  use  of  this  verb  only  as  auxiliary  and  impersonal:  hay,  etc. 

(2)  Teach  also  the  form  quisiera. 
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OUTLINE  OF  WORK  FOR  THE  SECOND  UNIT. 

This  Unit  comprises  the  work  of  the  ninth  grade  in 
intermediate  schools  or  classes  when  preceded  by  two 
years  of  the  study  of  Spanish,  or  the  work  of  the  second 
year  in  high  schools. 

Method. 

I.  Review. —  The  first  six  or  eight  weeks  of  the 
Second  Unit  should  be  spent  largely  in  a  thorough  and 
complete  review  of  the  work  of  the  First  Unit.  All 
weak  points  should  be  strengthened,  but  at  the  same 
time  that  the  review  is  taking  place,  some  new  material 
should  be  given  to  add  interest  and  variety  to  the  work. 
The  class  should  be  conducted  in  Spanish,  except  for 
brief  explanations  which  may  require  the  use  of  English. 

II.  Dictation. —  Dictation  should  be  given  at  least 
twice  a  week  through  the  year.  Probably  most  teachers 
will  prefer  to  give  it  oftener. 

III.  Composition. —  No  formal  book  of  composition 
is  advised.  The  exercises  contained  in  the  grammar 
often  give  good  drill  in  composition,  and  the  teacher 
might  have  the  pupils  write  some  of  the  easy  stories 
that  have  been  read  and  used  in  conversation  in  class. 
This  form  of  composition,  under  careful  guidance,  is 
very  useful.  Composition  should  always  furnish  drill 
in  the  most  important  points  of  grammar. 

IV.  Reading  Aloud. —  The  entire  reading  lesson, 
sentence  by  sentence  or  paragraph  by  paragraph,  should 
be  read  aloud  by  the  teacher.  Pupils  should  read 
individually  after  the  teacher.  Concert  work  should 
always  be  preceded  by  reading  by  the  teacher  and  by 
individual  pupils. 

V.  Reading. —  Not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  in 
general  more  than  two  hundred  pages.  The  amount  is 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  who  will  decide 
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according  to  the  type  and  character  of  the  class.  The 
amount  required  is  purposely  made  Small  in  order  that 
there  may  be  time  to  learn  forms  thoroughly,  and 
to  so  conduct  the  oral  practice  that  it  may  be  worth 
while. 

VI.  Oral  Practice. —  This  should  be  large  in  amount 
and  should  form  an  importanl  and  essential  part  of 
every  lesson. 

VII.  Translation. —  Formal  translation  should  be 
reduced  to  the  minimum,  such  minimum  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  common  sense  of  the  teacher.  In  general 
the  reading  in  this  Unit  will  be  very  easy,  so  there  will 
be  little  need  of  formal  translation,  which  may  be  left  for 
the  third  and  fourth  units  of  the  study  of  the  language. 

VIII.  Memorizing. —  It  is  always  desirable  to  learn  a 
few  good,  short  selections  in  prose  or  poetry,  although 
no  specific  recommendations  are  made,  ('are  should  be 
taken  not  to  choose  selections  which  contain  archaic 
or  unusual  words  or  excessively  difficult  or  idiomatic 
expressions.  Proverbs  are  not  recommended  for  memori- 
zation, as  too  often  they  contain  idioms  which  will  be 
of  no  further  use,  and  serve  only  to  clutter  the  memory. 

The  requirements  for  the  Second  Unit  have  been 
made  very  simple:  In  order  to  fix  some  definite  standard 
of  attainment,  in  order  that  pupils  may  have  time  and 
opportunity  to  do  the  work  thoroughly,  so  that  they 
may  not  have  to  spend  the  Third  Unit  learning  what 
they  failed  to  understand  in  the  Second,  and,  in  order 
.  that  the  pupils  may  have  time  and  opportunity  for  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  oral  practice. 

The  points  to  be  strengthened  in  the  review,  and  the 
new  grammar  points  to  be  taught,  follow  in  the  succeed- 
ing pages: 

L  Kkvikw. 

(A)    Careful  drill  in  pronunciation. 

1 .  Ratal  of  accentuation. 

2.  Syllable  division. 

3.  Easy  dictation. 

(Bj    Inflection  of  noun,  article,  adjective,  pronoun  and  verb  aa 
learned  in  First  Unit. 
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(C)  Rules  of  agreement  as  learned  and  practiced  in  First  Unit. 

(D)  Vocabulary  used  in  sentences  and  oral  practice. 

Grammar. 

(A)  Noun. 

1.  Rules  for  determining  gender. 

2.  Method  of  forming  plural. 

(B)  Adjectives  (including  demonstratives  and  necessary  indefi- 

nites. 

1.  Declension  and  agreement. 

2.  Position. 

3.  Comparison. 

4.  Numerals,  including  fractions. 

(C)  Pronoun. 

1.  Personal.    Teach  all  subject  pronouns,  but  do  not  drill 

with  tu  or  vosotros. 

a.  Object  pronouns  both  conjunctive  and  disjunc- 

tive. 

b.  One  pronoun  as  object  (position). 

c.  Two  pronouns  as  objects  (position). 

d.  Use  of  se  both  as  a  reflexive  and  as  substitute 

for  other  forms. 

2.  Possessive. 

a.  Form  and  agreement. 

b.  Contrast  with  the  possessive  adjectives. 

3.  Demonstrative.    Contrast  with  demonstrative  adjec- 

tives. 

4.  Indefinites  (the  most  commonly  used). 

5.  Interrogatives. 

6.  Relatives  (only  the  most  common). 

Declension  and  use. 

(D)  Verb. 

.         1 .  Regular. 

2.  Irregular. 

3.  Radical  changing. 

4.  Teach  all  simple  and  compound  tenses  of  the  indica- 

tive, except  past  anterior. 

5.  Present  subjunctives.    No  drill  upon  the  familiar  forms. 
Here  follows  a  list  of  verbs  which  should  be  thoroughly 

learned  in  the  Second  Unit,  as  they  are  in  constant  use: 
ser,  estar,  haber,  tener. 
andar,  cerrar,  contar,  dar,  pensar. 
caer,  conocer,  hacer,  poder,  poner,  querer. 
saber,  traer,  ver. 

decir,  dormir,  ir,  oir,  sentir,  servir,  venir. 
Teach  also  one  or  two  necessary  forms  of  the  impersonals 

Hover  amd  nevar. 
All  the  above  forms  are  to  be  thoroughly  learned  and  drilled 

upon. 
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(E)  Adverb. 

1.  Review  of  adverbs  taught  in  the  First  Unit. 

2.  Teach  the  formation  of  adverbs  in  mente. 

3.  Teach  the  use  of  ni    .     .  ni. 

Prepositions  and  conjunctions. 

The  more  useful  ones  were  learned  in  the  First  Unit.  Others 
may  be  explained  as  they  occur  in  reading. 

All  grammatical  forms  should  be  thoroughly  learned. 
Rules  for  the  position  and  use  of  the  object  pronouns 
should  be  based  on  numerous  drill  sentences.  Uses  of 
the  subjunctive  may  be  studied  to  a  limited  extent  in 
the  grammar,  but  the  work  of  this  Unit  should  be 
limited  mainly  to  identifying  and  explaining  such 
forms  as  they  occur  in  the  reading  texts.  Systematic 
study  of  the  subjunctive  belongs  to  the  Third  Unit. 

Conclusion. 

Although  the  matter  has  been  touched  upon  in  the 
special  reports,  the  council  wishes  once  more  to  remind 
teachers  of  classes  of  beginners,  that  the  grammar 
outline  for  the  First  Unit  of  work  has  been  constructed 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  furnishing  a  concise,  compact 
and  systematic  outline  of  those  facts  of  grammar  which 
may  appropriately  be  taken  up  during  the  course  of  the 
First  Unit  work.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  grammar 
will  be  taught  in  a  formal  way,  nor  that  the  teacher  will 
follow  the  order  of  presentation  given  here.  The  order, 
method  of  actual  presentation,  etc.,  are  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  teacher.  It  is  not  expected,  however, 
that  the  limits  here  noted  will  be  exceeded.  The  same 
consideration  applies  to  the  Second  Unit,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  grammatical  work  of  this  Unit  will 
be  more  systematic  and  complete. 
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SPANISH. 


OUTLINE  OF  WORK  FOR  THE  THIRD  UNIT. 

The  outline  of  the  Third  Unit  in  Spanish  was  prepared 
by  the  following  committee: 

Katharine  E.  Barr,  Secretary,  West  Roxbury  High  School. 
Mildred  A.  Bamberg 
Walter  I.  Chapman 
James  T.  Donovan 
Mary  T.  Loughlin  . 
Grace  E.  Merrill  . 
Marie  Scollard 
Edward  Berge-Soler 
Marie  A.  Solano,  Chairman 


John  Winthrop  School. 
English  High  School. 
Warren  School. 
Roxbury  High  School. 
East  Boston  High  School. 
Girls'  High  School. 
High  School  of  Commerce. 
Boston  Normal  School. 


Introduction. 
This  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  outlined  in  the 
First  and  Second  Units.  This  Unit  is  broad  enough  not 
only  to  give  a  practical  working  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter  but  also  to  enable  the  pupils  to  acquire  enough 
of  the  technicalities  of  the  language  to  pass  the  pre- 
liminary examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Board 
(Elementary  Spanish  Op.  2).  Owing  to  crowded  classes 
and  the  varying  capacity  of  children,  the  results  of  the 
instruction  based  on  the  Second  Unit  will  not  always  be 
the  same. 

It  will  be  wise  for  teachers  on  receiving  pupils  in  the 
Third  Unit  to  presuppose  only  the  amount  of  prepara- 
tion definitely  specified  in  the  course  of  study. 

Method. 

I.  Review. —  The  work  of  the  previous  units  should 
be  so  reviewed  as  to  refresh  the  memory  of  the  pupils 
and  to  strengthen  and  unify  the  instruction  given  in  the 
preceding  years.  At  the  same  time  new  material  should 
be  presented. 
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II.  Reading  and  Translation. —  The  amount  of  read- 
ing and  of  translation  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  teacher,  who  will  decide  according  to  the  type  and 
character  of  the  class.  However,  the  amount  read 
should  not  be  less  than  250  pages.  Sufficient  transla- 
tion ought  to  be  required  to  develop  the  ability  to  put 
the  thoughts  and  expressions  of  the  foreign  language 
into  correct  and  intelligible  English. 

III.  Composition. —  Formal  composition  is  neces- 
sary. The  text  should  keep  pace  with  the  work  being 
done  in  grammar.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  some 
free  composition  may  be  tried.  This  form  of  written 
drill  should  be  very  simple  and  short.  Free  composition 
is  optional  with  the  teacher. 

IV.  Conversation. —  The  class  is  to  be  conducted  in 
Spanish.  Once  in  a  while  there  may  be  need  of  a  few 
sentences  in  English  to  explain  some  difficulty,  but  these 
occasions  should  grow  fewer  in  number  as  the  year  pro- 
gresses. If  a  class  comes  to  the  Third  Unit  with  little 
or  no  oral  training,  the  teacher  should  endeavor  to  de- 
velop this  part  of  the  work  by  speaking  Spanish  and 
exacting  from  the  pupils  answers  in  this  language. 

V.  Dictation. —  In  this  connection,  some  commercial 
and  social  letters  may  be  dictated  to  accustom  the  pupils 
to  the  forms  and  usages  of  correspondence  and  to  prepare 
them  for  the  original  letter  writing  which  belongs  to  the 
Fourth  Unit.  The  teacher  should  be  sure  that  the 
material  given  as  dictation  is  thoroughly  understood. 
It  may  be  used  sometimes  as  a  basis  for  conversation. 
Dictation  should  be  given  often,  at  least  once  a  week. 

VI.  Memorizing. —  Memorizing  plays  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  teaching  of  modern  languages. 
Dialogues,  poems,  songs,  short  stories,  and  other  suit- 
able material  may  be  memorized.  The  selections  must 
be  worth  while,  and  not  foolish  rhymes  and  jingles. 

In  connection  with  memorization  and  conversation, 
out-of-class  activities  such  as  clubs  and  plays,  are  of 
great  help. 
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VII.  Grammar. 

(A)  Pronouns. 

1.  Personal. 

a.  Teach  and  drill  all  forms. 

b.  Intensive  drill  on  two  pronoun  objects,  and  on 

substitute  use  of  se  for  le,  les. 

c.  Reflexive. 

2.  Relative.    Complete  the  list. 

3.  Indefinite.    Complete  the  list  and  add  other  words 

used  as  indefinites. 


alguien 

nadie 

alguno 

ninguno 

algo 

nada 

to  do 

ambos 

entero 

varios 

cada 

mismo 

mucho 

cierto 

poco 

tal 

linico 

seme  j  ante 

solo 

unos  cuantos 

propio 

otro  tanto 

(B)  Verb. 

1.  Conjugation.    Teach  all  tenses  (and  all  persons) 

except  future  subjunctive  and  preterite  perfect 
indicative  (hube  hablado)  of 

a.  Regular  verbs,  with  careful  attention  to  ortho- 

graphic changes. 

b.  Irregular  verbs,  as  listed  in  Unit  II,  and  expand 

to  include  the  rest. 

c.  Defective  verbs. 

d.  Impersonal  verbs,  denoting  weather: 

Hover,  lloviznar,  granizar,  relampaguear, 
tronar,  helar,  nevar,  amanecer,  anochecer, 
and  impersonal  uses  of  hacer,  haber,  etc. 

2.  Syntax. 

a.  Sequence  of  tenses. 

b.  Subjunctive. 

(1.)    Meaning  of  subjunctive. 
(2. )    Uses  of  subjunctive. 

c.  Idiomatic  uses  of  verbs: 

hacer,  haber,  gustar,  antojarse,  parecer, 
f  altar,  quedar,  ponerse,  acabarde,  vol  vera, 
dar,  constar  and  others  in  common  use. 
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BOSTON 
PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 
1923 


In*  School  Committee,  November  19,  1923. 
Ordered,  That  the  accompanying  course  of  study  in 
Civics  is  hereby  adopted  for  Grade  IX,  and  that  thirty- 
five  hundred  (3,500)  copies  be  printed  as  a  school  document. 
Attest : 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 
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COUNCIL  ON  CIVICS  -HISTORY  — GEOGRAPHY 
FOR  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS  AS 
REORGANIZED  MARCH  11,  1921. 


Leonard  0.  Packard,  Chairman  Normal  School. 

Theresa  G.  O'Brien,  Secretary,  Abraham  Lincoln  School' 

Representing  the  high  schools : 

William  H.  H.  Peirce    .      .  Public  Latin  School. 

Alva  T.  Southworth     .      .  English  High  School. 

Francis  A.  Smith     .      .      .  Girls'  High  School. 

Blanche  G.  Wetherbee       .  Jamaica  Plain  High  School. 

Edwin  R.  Sampson  .      .      .  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 


Representing  the  intermediate  schools : 


Nellie  A.  Manning 
William  S.  Lenihan 
Elizabeth  A.  Burns 
Blanche  I.  Evans  . 
On  a  I.  Nolan  . 
Elizabeth  R.  Brady- 
Etta  A.  Manning  . 
Mary  M.  Byrne 
Mary  W.  Foley 
Elleanor  P.  Cox 


Abraham  Lincoln  School. 
Eliot  School. 

Frank  V.  Thompson  School. 
Frank  V.  Thompson  School. 
Gaston  School. 
Henry  L.  Pierce  School 
John  Winthrop  School. 
Lewis  School. 
Mary  Hemenway  School. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  School. 


Representing  the  element 

William  T.  Miller 
Theobald  A.  Lynch 
James  F.  Tyrrell  . 
John  M.  McDonnell 
Ernest  W.  Anderson 

Lotta  A.  Clark 
Sarah  A.  Lyons 


y  schools : 

Elihu  Greenwood  School. 
Frederic  W.  Lincoln  School. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  School. 
Phillips  Brooks  School. 
Theodore  Lyman  School. 

Normal  School. 
Department  of  Practice  and 
Training. 
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Subcommittee  on  Course 

Edwin  R.  Sampson,  Chairman, 
Lotta  A.  Clark 
William  H.  H.  Peirce 
Blanche  G.  Wetherbee 
Nellie  A.  Manning 
Elleanor  P.  Cox 
Ernest  W.  Anderson 


Study  in  Civics. 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

Normal  School. 

Public  Latin  School. 

West  Roxbury  High  School. 

Abraham  Lincoln  School. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  School. 

Theodore  Lyman  School. 
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(xRAPE  IX.— COMMUNITY  CIVICS. 


INTRODUCTION. 
In  the  year  1920  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  passed 
the  following  law : 

Chapter  411,  General  Acts  1920. —  There  shall  be  taught  in  all 
public  elementary  and  high  schools  in  the  commonwealth  courses 
in  American  history  and  civics  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  civic 
service  and  a  greater  knowledge  of  American  history,  and  of 
fitting  the  pupils,  morally  and  intellectually,  for  the  duties  of 
citizenship.  All  pupils  attending  the  said  schools  shall  be  re- 
quired to  take  one  or  more  of  the  courses  herein  specified  at  some 
time  during  their  attendance  at  said  schools. 

This  act  was  signed  by  the  Governor  and  became  opera- 
tive ninety  days  later. 

The  Massachusetts  Commissioner  of  Education  made 
the  following  statement  to  Superintendents  of  Schools  and 
High  School  Principals: 

"As  a  means  of  carrying  out  the  general  purposes  stated  in 
this  act,  I  should  like  to  offer  the  following  as  suggestions : 

"(1)  That  civic  instruction  be  not  confined  to  a  single  grade 
in  the  elementary  school,  but  that  it  be  continuous  throughout 
the  grades. 

"(2)  That  a  systematic  course  in  community  civics  be  required 
of  all  students  before  the  end  of  the  tenth  year  or  grade." 

From  the  beginning  of  school  life  the  pupil  is  a  citizen. 
Self-control,  cooperation  with  others,  obedience  to  law 
must  be  part  of  his  program  every  day.  Later  he  will 
understand  why. 

In  the  ninth  grade,  it  is  time  to  collect  the  pupil  experi- 
ence, arrange  it  with  some  degree  of  order,  and  compare 
it  with  that  of  classmates,  neighbors,  and  other  fellow 
citizens.    This  will  necessitate  a  study  of  environment 
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and  experiences  of  everyday  life,  the  reasons  why  they 
are  so,  and  the  outlook  and  the  duty  of  future  action. 

Community  civics  is  a  matter  of  conduct.  It  Is  the 
experience  of  history  crystalized  into  institutions  which 
citizens  carry  on. 

"The  aim  of  community  civics  is  to  help  the  child  to  know  his 
community  —  not  merely  a  lot  of  facts  about  it,  but  the  meaning 
of  his  community  life,  what  it  does  for  him  and  how  it  does  it, 
what  the  community  has  a  right  to  expect  from  him,  and  how  he 
may  fulfill  his  obligation,  meanwhile  cultivating  in  him  the 
essential  qualities  and  habits  of  good  citizenship.' 1 

These  "qualities  and  habits  of  good  citizenship"  are 
gained  by  practising  them  as  well  as  reading  about  them, 
and  it  is  the  aim  of  this  outline  to  suggest  methods  and 
materials  that  have  already  been  found  successful  by 
class  room  teachers. 

The  elements  of  welfare  that  have  been  suggested  in 
the  Xational  Bulletin  are  as  follows:  (1)  Health,  (2)  Pro- 
tection of  Life  and  Property,  (3)  Recreation,  (4)  Educa- 
tion, (5)  Civic  Beauty,  (6)  Wealth,  (7)  Communication, 
(8)  Transportation,  (9)  Migration,  (10)  Charities,  (11) 
Correction.  While  pupils  have  been  concerned  with  these 
matters  always  and  have  been  taught  much  valuable 
material  in  regard  to  them,  the  ninth  grade  is  the  place 
where  they  may  be  studied  in  a  more  or  less  scientific  way. 
Experience  and  everyday  practice  must  be  constantly 
enlarged.  Text -books  must  be  supplemented  by  all  the 
pamphlets,  bulletins,  maps,  diagrams,  reports,  magazines, 
etc.,  that  pupils  and  teachers  may  collect  properly.  Every 
pupil  should  make  a  simple  collection  for  himself  and  the 
class  room  should  have  a  permanent  supply  that  will  grow 
larger  and  more  valuable  each  year. 

Methods  of" carrying  on  this  work  are  really  of  more 
importance  than  the  facts  learned.  Through  the  methods 
practised,  the  pupils  get  those  "qualities  and  habits  of 
good  citizenship  ''  that  are  so  indispensable.    The  problems 
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and  the  situations  in  the  schoolroom  must  be  true  to  life, — 
reading  about  what  they  are  like  in  real  life  will  not  do. 
The  pupil-director  method  and  /  the  dramatization  of 
legislative  duties  will  help  the  pupil  and  teacher  at  first,  but 
the  real  solution  of  real  problems  by  real  legislation  of 
pupils  is  far  more  valuable.  A  great  deal  of  time  and 
effort  can  be  saved  in  this  way.  It  is  simply  to  practise 
what  we  teach  and  practise  what  we  learn. 

The  practice  begins  in  the  schoolroom  but  it  does  not 
end  there.  The  teacher  will  find  that  a  real  problem 
leads  almost  immediately  out  into  the  community.  This 
should  be  encouraged,  for  the  horizon  of  the  ninth-grade 
pupil  should  extend  beyond  his  school  to  his  city,  his 
state,  his  nation,  and  his  world.  Here  again  the  method 
should  be  as  far  as  possible  actual  contact  and  experience. 
In  addition  to  actual  meetings  conducted  genuinely  by 
pupils  to  accomplish  actual  results  in  the  schoolroom 
and  school  building,  the  pupil  should  see  the  city  and  state 
legislative  bodies  at  work,  should  know  and  meet,  if  possi- 
ble, the  mayor,  the  governor,  and  as  many  famous  people 
as  can  be  reached.  By  actual  correspondence  they  may 
have  connection  with  departments  in  Washington  and 
likewise  with  the  state  departments.  Even  a  small  amount 
of  such  experience  produces  a  vital  interest,  the  simple 
accomplishments  of  the  schoolroom  become  constantly 
enlivened  by  it,  and  the  citizen  comradeship  of  pupils 
and  teacher  is  of  such  a  quality  that  the  teacher  who  has 
once  enjoyed  it  will  never  be  satisfied  with  anything 
else. 

As  one  of  our  foremost  modern  educators  says:  "The 
spirit  of  the  student  is  the  vital  part, —  only  thus  can  a 
student  leave  his  books  with  the  soul  of  a  patriot.  Effec- 
tive citizenship  is  impossible  without  intelligence,  but  it 
is  just  as  impossible  without  some  warm  dynamic  quality 
which  will  develop  enthusiastic  and  devoted  service.' 7 

The  urgent  request  of  a  good  many  teachers  of  Civics 
in  the  Boston  schools  that  the  outline  contain  more  than 
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a  mere  set  of  topics  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  con- 
siderable explanatory  material  and  suggestion  of  sources. 

The  course-of-study  committee  realizes  that  the  out- 
line is  more  extensive  and,  in  places,  more  intensive  than 
will  admit  of  thorough  treatment  in  one  year  and  expects 
the  teacher  to  use  judgment  in  placing  the  emphasis  and 
to  govern  the  time  allotment  by  local  interest  and 
opportunity. 
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STUDY  OF  THE  COMMUNITY. 


1.    Meaning  of  community. 
Develop  the  idea  of : 

Family,  schoolroom,  school,  city,  state,  nation,  world. 

1.  Part  each  individual  plays. 

2.  Need  for  cooperation. 

11.    Reasons  why  a  group  chose  its  site  for  a  settlement. 

1.    Boston.  New  York.  London. 


2.    Growth  of  each. 

Reasons  why  some  grew  into  cities,  others  not. 
III.    Natural  desires  of  all  peoples. 

Health,  wealth,  religious  freedom,  happiness,  justice,  etc. 

The  necessity  for  the  realization  of  these  desires  acknowledged  in 


the  drawing  up  of  the  United  States  Constitution: 

"No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge 
the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor 
shall  any  state  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law." 


IV.    Economic  and  religious  conditions  in  England  in  early  17th  century. 

1 .  Persecution  of  Puritans. 

2.  Emigration  from  England. 
V.    Settlement  of  Puritans. 

1.  Previous  settlements  in  Massachusetts. 

2.  The  settlement  at  Charlestown. 

3.  Reasons  for  moving  to  Boston. 

4.  Location  of  early  town. 


Reasons  for  such. 

Visit  and  get  all  information  possible  concerning  the  various 
points  of  historic  interest. 


Plymouth. 
Jamestown. 


San  Francisco. 
Minneapolis. 


Liverpool . 
Manchester,  Eng. 


Churches.  Forts. 
Schools.  Streets. 
State  House.  Bridges. 


Squares. 
Common. 
Public  Garden. 


VI.    Physical  geography  of  Boston. 

1.  What  Puritans  found. 

Coves.  Rivers.  Springs. 

2.  Area. 

3.  Compare  with  area  of  present  day  Boston. 


Hills. 
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4.  Good  and  poor  features  of  Boston  as  a  site  for  a  settlement. 

5.  Outline  map  of  early  and  present  day  harbor. 

6.  Derelopment  of  port.    (Work  of  Directors  of  the  Port.) 

(a)  Influence  of  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

(b)  Pressure  of  city  and  state  government  on  port  im- 

provement. 

(c)  Early  wharves. 

Long,  Minot's,  T. 

(d)  Early  shipyards  —  Port  of  Boston. 

(e)  Early  development  of  maritime  commerce. 

(/)    Filling  in  —  Reclamation  of  land  to  present  water  front. 

Large  docks  and  piers. 

Islands  and  landmarks  of  the  harbor. 
(g)    Ocean  railway  terminals : 

Boston  &  Albany  (Grand  Junction). 

Hoosac  Terminal  of  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad. 

Mystic  Terminal  of  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad. 

New  Haven  Terminal. 

7.  Advantages  of  Boston  as  a  port ; 

(a)  Nearness  to  Europe,  Panama  Canal,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in 

comparison  with  other  shipping  ports. 

(b)  Docking  accommodations. 

Not  only  ship  piers,  but  fully  equipped  railway 
terminals. 

VII.    Early  government. 

1.  Charter. 

Compare  with  other  forms  of  government  in  the  English 
colonies. 

2.  Advantages  of  the  charter  government. 

3.  Development  from  oligarchy  to  pure  democracy,  town  meetings. 

4.  Establishment  of  representative  system  of  government. 

VIII.    Colonial  life. 

1.  Manners.  Industries  —  growth. 
Customs.                               Military  life. 
Church  services. 

School  sessions.  , 
Note. —  In  the  treatment  of  colonial  life  there  may  be  shown 
by  comparison  with  the  life  of  very  early  Boston  and  the  life 
of  Boston  to-day,  the  gradual  branching  of  democratic  ideas, 
in  social,  civil,  and  religious  affairs;  the  benefit  such  develop- 
ment has  brought  to  our  community;  the  realization  that 
such  conditions  have  meant  the  improvement  and  enlargement 
of  our  community. 

2.  Causes  of  the  Revolution.^ 

3.  Siege  and  Evacuation  of  Boston. 
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IX.    Town  of  Boston,  1789. 
(a)  Size. 

(6)  Town  meeting. 

Bring  out  the  fact  that  the  town  grew  so  rapidly  that  the 
activities  became  too  large  for  the  selectmen  to  regulate, 
and  that  before  Boston  became  a  city,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  officials  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  departments 
of  public  service.  It  would  be  well  to  mention  that  in 
the  eighteenth  century  several  attempts  were  made  to 
secure  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  Boston 
to  petition  the  state  Legislature  for  a  city  charter.  These 
attempts  were  unsuccessful  as  many  citizens  were  not 
ready  to  take  over  the  burden  of  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment. In  1821,  when  a  majority  of  the  citizens  voted  to 
have  Boston  incorporated  as  a  city,  the  state  constitution 
had  to  be  amended,  as  there  was  no  provision  in  the  con- 
stitution which  gave  authority  to  the  General  Court  to 
establish  a  city  government. 
X.    Incorporation  of  Boston  as  a  city. 

1.  Date. 

2.  Plan  of  government. 

3.  Organization  and  development  of  its  important  institutions 

both  public,  semi-public  and  private.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  study  the  state  departments  which  are  directly  concerned 
with  city  institutions. 

4.  Men  who  have  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  development  of 

the  city. 

5.  Charter  of  1909. 

The  principal  changes  this  made  in  the  form  of  government. 
Stress  should  be  placed  on  the  fact  that  such  radical 
ehanges  seldom  come  about  unless  conditions  demand  it. 
G.    Groups  of  pupils  should  be  given  special  community  problems 
to  study  in  detail. 

Note. —  Notebooks  are  very  essential* to  preserve  valuable 
material  obtained  by  pupils  or  teachers.  The  keeping  of 
scrapbooks  and  bulletins  serves  to  arouse  the  pupils' 
interest  more  effectively  in  the  activities  of  the  commu- 
nity's institutions  and  departments. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  CITIZENSHIP. 

A.  —  Health. 

B.  —  Education. 

C.  —  Protection  of  Life  and  Property. 

D.  —  Recreation. 

E.  —  Civic  Beauty. 

F.  —  Charities. 

G.  —  Taxes. 

H.  —  Communication. 
I. —  Immigration. 

J. —  Politics  and  Party  Organizations. 
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Divisions  of  the  Subject  of  Health. 
I.    Water  Supply. 
II.    Drainage  and  Sewerage. 

III.  Disposal  of  Garbage  and  Waste. 

IV.  Clean  Streets. 
V.    Proper  Housing. 

VI.    Food  Supply.  , 
VII.    Pure  Air. 
VIII.    Protective  Ageru -u ■-. 

A.  Health. 

I.    Good  Water  Supply. 

1.  In  Early  America. 

Springs:  Boston;  Plymouth. 

2.  In  countrv. 

Springs. 

Wells. 

Pumps. 

Windmills. 

Stationary  engines. 

Waterworks. 

3.  In  cities. 

Waterworks : 

Boston  —  reservoirs. 

Newton  —  driven  wells;  filtration  from  Charles  river. 
Chicago  —  from  lake. 
Lawrence  —  from  river. 

New  York  —  from  Ashokan  Reservoir,  over  100  miles  away  . 
Los  Angeles  —  from  Sierras. 

4.  In  Boston. 

(1)  History. 

1652.    Reservoir  12  feet  square,  near  Dock  square. 
1795.    Jamaica  Pond  Aqueduct. 

1825.    Waterworks    agitated    by    Josiah  Quincy, 

second  mayor  of  Boston. 
1846.    First  ground  broken. 

1848.  October.  Water  from  Lake  Cochituate  in- 
troduced by  a  second  Josiah  Quincy.  Great 
celebration  on  the  Common. 

1895.    Metropolitan  Water  Board  established. 

1898.    Work  begun  on  the  Wachusett  Reservoir. 

(2)  Description  of  the  present  system,  i.  e.,  The  Metropoli- 

tan Water  System, 
(a)    Make  a  list  of  the  towns  and  cities  which  belong 

to  the  system. 
(6)    Make  a  list  of  dams,  reservoirs  and  standpipes, 

pumping   stations,    filter   beds,  aqueducts. 

pipes,  sizes,  submerged  pipe  across  the  Mystic. 
(c)    L'ses  to  which  water  which  requires  pureness 

is  put. 
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id)    Purification:  filtration:  gravel  and  sand  beds. 
Chemical. 
Areation. 

(e)    Method  of  getting  water  to  houses. 

Gravitation:  reservoir  on  a  hill  above  the 

roofs  of  the  houses. 
Standpipes  and  pumps  and  reservoirs  furnish 
pressure  and  supply  for  the  night  without 
pumping. 

By  pumps  only  —  no  standpipe  or  reservoir 

as  in  Chicago. 
f)    Meter  used  to  prevent  waste. 
How  was  water  wasted? 
Describe  a  meter  and  how  to  read  it. 
(g)    Kinds  of  fountains. 

For  man  and  beast. 
Bubble  fountains. 
Taps  on  water  posts. 
Fountains  for  watering  horses. 
Taps  for  filling  pails  for  horses. 
Place  for  ice  in  some  fountains. 

(3)  Officers  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board. 

(4)  Expense :  How  paid? 

(5)  Why  has  the  state  an}'thing  to  say  about  the  Boston 

Waterworks? 

(6)  Impure  water  causes  disease. 

Springs  —  must  not  be  contaminated. 
Wells  —  must  be  tested  for  impurities. 
Reservoirs  —  must  be  exposed  to  air. 
Prohibition  of  common  drinking  cup. 
Acts  of  1910,  chapter  428. 

5.  In  Greece. 

(1)  Water  from  springs  by  gravity  —  grottoes. 

(2)  Underground  cisterns  with  runlets  and  pipes,  with 

spring-houses  in  the  public  square. 

6.  In  Rome. 

Aqueduct  from  the  mountains  by  gravity. 
Springs  in  public  square.    Fountains  in  Atrium. 
Good  Drainage  and  Good  Sewerage  System. 
L    What  is  drainage? 
What  is  sewage? 

2.  How  disposed  of  in  the  country? 

3.  How  disposed  of  in  cities? 

(a)    In  Boston  —  Empties  into  the  harbor. 

(1)  The  Boston  system. 

(2)  The  north  metropolitan  system. 

(3)  The  south  metropolitan  system. 
^4)  Questions: 

Nfime  the  cities  and  towns  in  each  system. 
Length  of  sewers. 
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Size  of  pipes. 

Situation  in  relation  to  water  pipes. 

Where  does  each  system  empty? 

Locate  the  pumping  stations  and  tell  what 

work  they  do. 
Is  our  system  separate  or  combined? 
How  are  new  sewers  paid  for? 

(b)    In  other  cities. 

Chicago  —  once    emptied    into    Lake    Michigan  — 

epidemics  —  later  emptied  into  the  Mississippi. 
Laurence  —  into  Merrimac  river. 
Paris  —  used  for  irrigating  farms. 
Baltimore  —  once  flowed  in  the  gutters. 

(r)    Purification  plants. 

(I]    Precipitation  of  sewage  by  chemicals  —  Lot; don. 
(2)    Intermittent  filtration  —  Saratoga. 
1,3)    Septic  tanks. 
4.    History  of  the  Sewerage  System  in  Boston. 

Boston,  unlike  Baltimore,  did  not  have  a  complete  system 
put  in  at  once. 

Before  Boston  became  a  city,  the  sewers  were  owned  by 
private  parties.  Indeed,  they  could  hardly  be  called 
sewers,  for  they  were  used  only  for  drainage.  People  who 
owned  adjacent  estates  often  combined  and  put  in  drain- 
age systems.  When  a  new  estate  was  opened  up,  if  the 
owner  wished  to  put  in  a  system  of  drainage,  he  joined 
one  of  the  little  companies  already  formed.  This  resulted 
in  much  litigation.  The  sewers  were  made  of  wood  and 
had  to  be  repaired  often. 

After  1S22  the  various  systems  were  taken  over  by  the  new 
city  and  made  into  one  system  and  those  not  big  enough 
were  rebuilt  and  additions  were  made.  Until  some  time 
in  the  sixties,  the  drainage  poured  into  the  docks,  the 
waterfrout,  Charles  river  and  Stony  brook. 

In  the  sixties  the  harbor  and  flats  became  polluted,  so  pol- 
luted that  in  summer  the  odor  was  intolerable.  Then  a 
commission  of  physicians  and  sanitarians  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  matter.  The  result  was  a  system  of  inter- 
cepting sewers,  known  as  the  "Improved  Sewerage."  The 
intercepting  sewers  were  built  at  a  lower  level,  encircling  the 
waterfront  and  parallel  to  it.  crossing  under  the  old  sewers 
nearly  at  right  angles.  At  the  crossings,  connections  were 
established  and  the  connections  were  furnished  with  valves 
called  regulators,  governed  by  a  float  which  was  actuated 
by  the  height  of  water  in  the  intercepting  sewer.  For 
example,  when  the  intercepting  sewer  was  nearly  full,  the 
float  would  rise  and  shut  off  the  valve  and  all  connection 
was  shut  oft*  and  the  rest  of  the  drainage  flowed  into  the 
docks. 
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The  intercepting  sewers  connected  with  big  mains  in  Massa- 
chusetts avenue  and  Mt.  Vernon  street,  Dorchester, 
which  conveyed  the  sewage  to  the  pumping  station  in  the 
Calf  Pasture.  Here  the  sewage  is  raised  about  forty  feet 
and  then  passes  through  an  elevated  sewer  where  there  is 
some  settlement  of  the  heavier  materials.  This  is  called  a 
sediment  sewer.  At  the  end  of  this  sewer,  there  is  a  drop 
of  160  feet  into  a  tunnel  and  through  the  solid  rock  which 
leads  to  Squantum.  At  Squantum  the  tunnel  rises  in  the 
ratio  of  1  to  6  inches  and  then  runs  by  gravity  to  Moon 
Island.    A  large  part  of  this  tunnel  is  in  an  embankment. 

When  the  sewage  gets  to  Moon  Island,  it  flows  into  four 
reservoirs,  the  aggregate  capacity  of  which  is  50,000,000 
gallons.  These  reservoirs  are  filled  and  discharged  twice 
a  day,  one  hour  after  high  tide.  So  in  all  there  is  dis- 
charged into  Boston  Harbor  by  this  system  100,000,000 
gallons  of  sewage  each  day.  It  is  discharged  at  the  surface 
and  if  one  should  be  near  Moon  Island  one  hour  after  full 
tide,  he  would  not  only  notice  the  odor  but  see  a  calm  spot 
one-half  mile  in  diameter.  This  soon  washes  out  to  sea. 
When  these  improvements  were  being  projected,  Boston 
had  able  engineers,  who  foresaw  that  conditions  in  Boston 
were  only  a  little  worse  than  those  in  the  cities  round 
about.  Therefore  they  felt  that  there  should  be  a  sewerage 
system  for  the  metropolitan  district.  So  Boston  invited 
the  state  to  join  in  building  such  a  system,  but  the  state 
refused.  Boston's  system  was  in  operation  in  1884,  and  in 
1885  the  state  had  to  begin  a  survey  for  a  state  system 
for  the  cities  about  Boston.  Even  then  the  city  helped 
the  state.  Boston  engineers  were  so  confident  that  this 
would  happen  that  they  had  built  the  main  sewer  about 
double  the  capacity  needed  for  the  city  alone  and  later  the 
state  took  advantage  of  this. 

The  state  extended  main  intercepting  sewers  up  the  Charles 
and  Neponset  rivers.  These  sewers  flowed  into  the  Boston 
system.  The  north  metropolitan  system  was  begun  at 
about  the  same  time.  This  system  drained  East  Boston 
and  Charlcstown,  which  are  the  only  parts  of  present-day 
Boston  in  this  system.  Boston  had  to  double  her  basin 
at  Moon  Island  and  this  expense  was  borne  by  the  state. 
There  was  a  dispute  as  to  the  amount  to  be  paid,  so 
the  state  designed  a  new  system,  the  south  metropolitan, 
to  go  to  Nut  Island. 

In  the  Boston  scheme,  there  had  always  been  a  feature  to 
be  built  at  some  future  time,  namely,  a  high  water  system. 
Provision  had  been  made  at  Squantum  by  which  the 
Sewage  and  drainage  could  reach  there  by  gravita- 
tion without  being  pumped.  The  state  took  advantage 
of  that,  and  said,  "We  will  take  care  of  your  high  level 
territory  and  you  can  pay  us."    The  new  system  went,  as 
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we  have  said,  to  Nut  Island  and  included  Boston's  high 
level  territory  and  the  state's  two  sewers,  the  Charles 
river  sewer  and  the  Neponset  river  sewer. 

The  two  state  sewers  discharge  into  the  harbor  all  day.  It 
is  fortunate  for  us  that  our  harbor  is  large  and  that  it  has 
a  strong  tide. 
References: 

Acts  of  1899,  chapter  439. 

United  States  Geological  Survey  (Department  of  Interior). 
"Investigation  of  the  Purification  of  Boston  Sewage,"  by 

C.  E.  Winslow  and  Earle  B.  Phelps,  1906. 
"Method  of  Sewage  Disposal  in  Texan  Cities."  Boston 

Public  Library,  4490a.  277. 

III.  Proper  Disposal  of  Garbage  and  Rubbish. 

1.  What  is  garbage? 
What  is  rubbish? 

2.  What  receptacles  are  used? 
What  receptacles  should  be  used? 

3.  How  collected? 

(a)  By  contractors. 

(6)    By  city  employees,  aided  by  hired  teaming. 

4.  How  disposed  of? 

(q)    In  dumps  on  vacant  lots. 

(b)  At  sea. 

(c)  By  incineration. 

(d)  By  rendering. 

(e)  By  selling  rubbish.    (Southampton  street.) 

5.  Rules  for  collecting. 

(a)  Tenement  houses. 

(b)  Hotels. 

(c)  Stores,  shops,  warehouses,  manufactories. 

(d)  Dead  animals,  etc. 

6.  Carts  used. 

(a)  Wooden. 

(b)  Metal. 

7.  When  collected? 
References: 

City  Ordinances  of  1911,  chapters  1  and  10. 
City  Ordinances  of  1921. 
Boston  Municipal  Register. 
Additional  Question: 

Methods  of  collecting  in  other  cities 

IV.  Clean  Streets. 

1.  Uses  to  which  streets  are  put. 

2.  Sources  of  street  dirt. 

3.  Dangers  from  street  dirt. 

4.  Method  of  cleaning  our  pavements. 

(a)  Picking  up  and  hauling  away. 

(b)  Washing  into  sewers. 

5.  Make  a  list  of  implements  used,  and  describe  them. 
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6.  The  ease  with  which  streets  are  kept  clean  depends  on  the 

kind  of  pavement, 
(a)    Make  a  list  of  the  kinds  of  pavement  used  and  tell 
where  each  kind  is  used  to  the  best  advantage. 

7.  When  are  streets  cleaned? 

8.  What  department  cleans  our  streets? 

9.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  condition  of  our  alleys  and  our 

sidewalks? 

10.  Who  removes  the  snow  and  how  is  it  removed? 

11.  Relation  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  this  work. 

12.  Necessity  of  co-operation. 

13.  Compare  the  cleanliness  of  the  streets  of  Boston  with  that  of 

other  cities. 
Proper  Housing. 

1.  Conditions  in  Boston. 

(a)  Dark  rooms. 

(b)  Water-closets. 

(c)  Basement  and  cellar  tenements. 

(d)  Lighting  of  public  halls  in  tenement  houses. 

(e)  Fire  hazard. 

(f)  Lack  of  conveniences. 

(g)  Overcrowding. 

2.  Causes. 

(a)  Neglect  of  citizens,  public  officials,  and  landlords. 

(b)  Ignorance  of  citizens,  public  officials,  landlords  and 

tenants  concerning  harm  of  bad  conditions. 

(c)  Greed  of  investors. 
id)    Greed  of  tenants. 

3.  Effect  on: 

(a)  Health. 

(b)  Earning  capacity. 

( c)  Character. 

(d)  City.    (Women's  Municipal  League  Bulletin,  February, 

1916.) 

4.  Reforms  needed. 

(a)    Landlord  made  responsible  for  the  number  of  occupants. 
(6)    Well  enforced  building  laws  in  relation  to  light,  ventila- 
tion, etc. 

(c)  Law  as  to  upkeep. 

(d)  Law  against  occupancy  of  unfit  houses. 

(e)  Public  assistance  toward  building  low  rental  houses 

for  sale  to  working  men  at  cost. 

( f)  Organized  development  of  public  interest  in  health  and 

housing. 

5.  Housing  achievements. 

Bourn ville,  England. 
Garden  Cities,  England. 
Indian  Hill  Village,  Worcester. 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 
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6.    Housing  movement  in  Boston. 

1872.    Big  fire.    Building  code  established 

1888.    First  investigation,  Professor  Porter,  M.  I.  T. 

1891.    Report  of  State  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor. 

1895.    Special  Committee  of  Common  Council  investigated 

the  North  End.    Reported  conditions  a  serious 

menace  to  public  health. 
1898.    Investigation  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  to 

create  a  public  opinion  against  slum  conditions. 
1903.    Appointment  of  commission  by  Mayor  Collins  to 

investigate  and  make  recommendation.  Report 

pigeon-holed. 

1907.  Commission  appointed  by  Mayor  Fitzgerald  to 
rewrite  building  code. 

1910.  Housing  Commission  of  '*1915  Movement.''  Start- 
ling disclosures  led  to  the  Housing  Department  of 
the  Women's  Municipal  League. 

1920.    Mayor  Peters'  bill. 
References: 

Nide  —  City,  State  and  Nation. 

Reports  of  Selection  Draft. 

Housing  and  Labor  Turnover,  L.  H.  Allen. 

Fine  Arts  Library,  8099.67. 

Citizens'  Handbook. 

Women's  Municipal  League  Bulletin. 
VI.    Pure  Food. 

1.  What  is  the  city  doing  to  insure  pure  food? 
Make  a  list  of  places  inspected. 

2.  Food  must  be  protected  from  dust,  flies,  and  animals. 

3.  How  can  dust  be  kept  down? 

4.  How  can  flies,  rats,  and  mice  be  exterminated?  / 

5.  What  does  the  state  do  to  insure  pure  food? 

6.  What  does  the  Federal  Government  do  to  insure  pure  food? 
Additional  Questions: 

1.  Work  done  by  the  Chemistry  Department  of  Westfield  Normal 

School. 

2.  Work  done  by  Women's  Municipal  League. 
References: 

Citizens'  Handbook. 
VII.    Pure  Air. 

1.  Smoke  nuisance.    Xnnecessary  and  wasteful.) 

2.  Dust. 

3.  Nuisances : 

Hens. 
Stables. 
Dumps,  etc. 

4.  Light  and  ventilation  necessary. 

5.  No  overcrowding. 
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References: 

Acts  of  1910,  chapter  651. 

Citiicns'  Handbook  of  the  Women's  Municipal  League. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health.  (1919.) 
VIII.    Health  Protective  Agencies. 

1.  National  Commission. 

2.  State  Board  of  Health. 
&    City  Board  of  Health. 

(•)    Board  of  Health  Nurses. 

4.  Hospitals. 

5.  Private  Bequests  for  Health  Research. 

&    Quarantine  for  Contagious  and  Infectious  Diseases. 
7.    Registration  of  doctors,  dentists  and  druggists. 
S.    District  Nurses. 
Red  Cross. 

B.  Education. 

I.  Purpose. 

1 .  Service. 

To  the  individual. 

To  the  immediate  community. 

To  the  world  in  general. 
'2.    Enjoyment  of  life  —  threefold. 

Mental. 

Physical. 

Moral. 

II.  Means. 

1 .  Schools. 

Classification. 

General:  Kindergarten,  Elementary,  High. 
Special:  Industrial,  Prevoeational,  Disciplinary. 
Day  and  Evening  Schools  for  Immigrants. 
Continuation  School. 
Compulsory  Attendance  Laws. 
Child  Latx)r  Laws. 
Establishment  of  first  school  in  Boston. 
Present  system  —  Statistics. 
Support  of  schools. 

Taxes  —  Gifts  —  Additional  taxes. 
State  income  tax. 
Fisheries. 
Dog  tax. 

Influence  of  good  schools  in  a  community. 
Reform  schools. 

2.  libraries. 

Use. 

Information.    Recreation.  Inspiration. 
Archives  of  valuable  records. 
History  of  establishment  of  the  first  library  in  Boston. 
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The  Central  Library. 

Location. 

Equipment. 

Management. 
Branch  Libraries. 

Number. 

Location. 

Advantages. 
Maintenance. 

Gifts. 

Memorials. 

Appreciation  of  advantages  of  libraries  shown  in  use  and 
care  of  books. 
Museums  and  Art  Galleries. 
Evidence  of  civic  loyalty. 

Special  Museums:  Location  and  facts  of  interest. 
Exhibits. 

Evidence  of  growth  and  prosperity. 

Encouragement  to  producers  and  exhibitors  —  Awards. 

Value. 

Geographical. 

Historical. 

Geological. 

Botanical. 
Public  Lectures  and  Concerts. 
Purpose : 

To  awaken  and  strengthen  popular  interest  in  subjects  of 

importance. 
Entertainment. 
Popular  lecture  and  concert  halls'  in  Boston. 
Extension  Courses. 

State  extension  courses. 
University  extension  courses. 

Improvement  courses  under  direction  of  Community  Corre- 
spondence Schools. 

Encouragement  of  ambitious  students. 
Credit  towards  college  degrees. 
Teaching  the  Alien. 
Purpose : 

Americanization . 

Day  and  evening  schools. 
Social  centers. 
What  the  Government  does  for  the  alien. 
What  the  Government  expects  from  the  alien. 

C.    Protection  of  Life  and  Property. 

Against  fire. 

(a)    Fire  Department  —  Protective. 
(6)    Fire  Prevention. 

Organization  of  important  regulations. 
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Against  accidents. 

Police  Department. 

Street  regulations. 
Additional  topics: 

Fire  and  accident  insurance. 

Protection  against  forest  fires. 
Part  played  by  national  government  and  state  government. 

(a)  For  the  employer. 

Tariff. 

Collection  of  information  on  manufactures  and  trade. 
Provision  of  port  facilities. 
Lighthouses  and  coast  survey.  ( 
Patents. 

Conservation  of  natural  resources. 

(b)  For  the  employee : 

Regulation  of  immigration. 

Regulation  of  hours  and  conditions  of  labor. 

Employer's  Liability  Act. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

Pension  systems. 

(c)  For  the  consumer. 

Regulation  of  public  service  utilities. 
Operation  of  public  service  utilities. 
Regulation  of  trusts. 
Prevention  of  fraud. 
Additional  topics : 
Liability  insurance. 
The  constant  attempts  by  the  State  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  pass  a  law  making  it  compulsory  for  auto- 
mobile owners  to  carry  liability  insurance. 

D.  Recreation. 

Discrimination  of  forms  of  recreation. 
General  purposes  and  results  of  recreation. 
Means  provided  by  the  community. 

(a)    Playgrounds  and  athletic  fields  —  location  of. 

(6)    Public  baths  and  gymnasiums. 

(c)  Public  parks  —  city,  state,  national. 

(d)  Clubs. 

(e)  Social  settlements. 

(f  i    Extended  use  of  school  buildings. 
(g)    Additional  topics. 

Boy  and  Girl  Scout  activities. 
Boys'  and  girls'  camps  and  clubs. 
School  athletics. 
Sunday  games. 
Agencies  which  help  to  secure  this  element  of  welfare. 

Bring  out  the  conditions  which  have  made  it  necessary  for 
the  community  rather  than  the  individual  to  be  responsible 
for  the  proper  forms  of  recreation. 
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r  E.    Civic  Beauty. 

1 .  Brief  survey  of  efforts  made  to  develop  civic  beauty. 

2.  Home. 

Interior  decoration. 
Appearance  of  dwellings. 

Paint,  repairs,  ornamentation,  condition  of  lawns,  gardens, 
trees,  sidewalks,  etc. 

3.  School. 

Architecture,  grounds,  gardens,  interior  decoration. 

4.  Streets. 

(a)  Pavings  —  kind  and  repair. 

Cleanliness,  care,  receptacles  for  rubbish. 

(b)  Unsightly  objects. 

5.  Parks,  parkways,  boulevards,  waterfronts. 

6.  Architecture. 

(a)  Public  buildings. 

(b)  Business  buildings. 

(c)  Residences. 

(d)  Churches. 

7.  Art. 

(a)    Monuments,  statues. 
(6)    Bridges  and  other  public  works, 
(c)    Art  galleries. 
S.    City  Planning. 

(a)  Street  plan. 

(b)  Grouping  of  public  buildings. 

(c)  Business  and  residential  sections. 

(d)  Regulation  of  height  of  buildings. 

0.  Preservation  of  natural  beauty. 

Part  played  by  nation,  state,  and  city. 
National  and  State  Forestry  Bureaus. 
10.    Additional  topics. 

Smoke  abatement,  vacant  lots,  dumps,  alleys,  "Clean  Up 
Campaigns." 

Well   planned   cities;   sections  of  Boston  demanding  special 
attention;  sections  which  are  well-planned. 

F.    Charities.    Public  and  Private. 

1.  Methods  of  Relief. 

(a)  By  individuals,  families  or  groups. 
By  clubs. 

By  churches. 

By  city,  county  or  state. 

(b)  By  supplying  food. 
By  supplying  fuel. 

By  supplying  clothing. 
By  supplying  money. 
By  supplying  work. 
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2.  United  Charities. 

(a)    Make  a  list  of  united  charities. 

(6)    Why  are  these  often  better  than  individual  charity? 

(c)  Questions  asked  when  one  applies  for  aid? 

(d)  Purpose :  The  promotion  of  a  better  family  life. 

3.  Asylums  and  Hospitals. 

(a)    A  list  of  those  supported  by  Boston. 
A  list  of  those  supported  by  the  state. 
A  list  of  those  supported  by  the  county. 
(6)    Where  would  you  go  if  you  had  trouble  with  your  eyes? 

Teeth?    Lungs?  etc. 
(c)    How  are  these  institutions  supported? 
Additional  Topics. 

1.  The  placing  of  state  or  city  children. 

2.  Prevention  of  cruelty  to  children. 

References:  Boston  Municipal  Register.  i 
Manual  of  General  Court. 

G.  Taxes. 

I.    Necessity  for  Taxation. 

(a)  Taxation  a  right  granted  to  the  government  alone  —  Meaning 
of  "Taxation  without  representation"  in  Colonial  Days. 

(/>)  Necessity  of  paying  expense  of  maintaining  various  depart- 
ments of  the  community,  viz.,  salaries  of  officials  and 
employees,  erection  of  public  buildings,  maintenance  of 
police,  fire,  street  and  other  departments. 

(c)    Payment  of  communities'  share  toward  state  and  national 
expense. 
II.    Kinds  of  Taxation. 

(a)  Direct  —  When  paid  directly  into  the  treasury,  e.  g.,  the 

owner  of  a  house  who  occupies  it  and  pays  taxes  on  it. 

(b)  Indirect  —  When  the  purchase  price  of  an  article  really 

includes  part  or  all  of  the  tax  on  the  article  itself,  e.  g.,  the 
man  who  buys  a  cigar  on  which  the  manufacturer  has  paid 
a  government  tax. 
The  following  forms  of  taxation  are  sometimes  direct  and 
sometimes  indirect,  depending  upon  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  are  paid. 

1.  Real  Estate  Tax. 

2.  Poll  Tax. 

3.  Personal  Property  Tax. 

4.  Excise  Tax. 

5.  Import  Duties. 

6.  Income  Tax. 
III.    Methods  of  Raising  Taxes. 

(a)  The  Budget  —  determination  of  the  amount  to  be  raised  by 

taxation. 

(b)  Assessment  —  Valuation  of  property. 

(c)  Collection  —  Ordinary  method  of  collection  —  Collection  of 

unpaid  taxes. 
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IV.  Other  sources  of  revenue  for  the  community  from: 

(a)  Licenses.  (Permission  to  carry  on  certain  kinds  of  business.) 
(6)    Fees.    (For  special  services  such  as  making  out  documents.) 

(c)  Special  assessments.    (For  betterments  and  improvements.) 

(d)  <  Sale  of  property. 

(c)    Profits  from  municipally  owned  public  utilities,  e.  g.,  a  munici- 
pal lighting  plant. 
(/)  Gifts. 

H.  Communication. 

I.  Highways. 

(a)    County  roads. 
(6)    Macadam  roads. 

(c)  National  roads  —  Lincoln  Highway. 

(d)  State  highways  and  boulevards. 

(e)  Street  planning  — ■  Compare  streets  of  Boston  with  those  of 

New  York  and  some  other  large  cities.    Why  are  Boston 
streets  called  "Cow  Paths"? 
(/)    Bridges  — ■  wood,  steel,  stone,  concrete. 
II.    Modes  of  Conveyance. 

(a)  Stage  coach. 

(b)  Horse  car. 

(c)  Electric  car. 

Elevated,  subways,  tunnels,  tubes. 

(d)  Steam  railroads  —  The  "Big  Four." 

(e)  Automobiles. 
(/)  Aeroplanes. 

III.  Post  Office  Department. 

(a)  Ordinary  mails  —  Time  elements  and  cost  as  compared  with 

the  days  of  post  rider. 

(b)  Money  orders. 

(c)  Special  deliver}*. 

(d)  Mail  tubes  —  for  despatching  mail  to  different  parts  of  the  city. 

IV.  Telegraph. 

(a)  Advantage  to  the  commerce  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world. 

(b)  Wireless  —  Radiophone. 

(c)  Ocean  cables  —  International  communication. 

V.  Telephone. 

(a)  Its  relation  to  the  local  community. 

(b)  Importance  of  telephone  at  present  time  —  Its  valuation  at 

time  of  its  invention. 

I.  Immigration. 

Why  is  our  country  called  the  "Melting  Pot"? 
I.    From  what  countries  do  immigrants  come? 

(a)  To  1820  mostly  from  England. 

(b)  .Between  1820  and  1825,  mostly  from  countries  of  north- 

western Europe.    (Ireland,  Germany,  Scandinavia.) 

(c)  From  1825  on,  from  southeastern  Europe.    (Italy,  Poland, 

Austria,  Hungary,  Greece.) 
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II.    Reason  for  emigrating. 

(a)  Poverty,  famine,  and  political  or  religious  persecutions  at 
home,  e.  g.,  potato  famine  in  Ireland  in  1846;  political  per- 
secutions in  Germany  about  the  same  time. 

(6)  Better  working  and  living  conditions  offered  in  this  country 
than  at  home. 

III.  Problems  of  Immigration. 

Comparison  of  immigrant  of  former  times  with  those  of  the  present 
day. 

IV.  Our  policy  toward  the  immigrant. 

1 .  Restriction  —  made  necessary  because  of  the  difference  in  type 

and  character  of  immigrants. 

(a)  Chinese  and  Japanese  —  as  protection  to  American 
labor  and  American  standards  of  living. 

(6)  Undesirables  — ■  such  as  convicts,  lunatics,  anarchists, 
etc. 

(c)  Illiterates. 

(d)  Physically  handicapped. 

2.  Americanization. 

(a)  Education  — ■  Evening  classes,  factory  classes,  and  day 

classes  for  mothers. 

(b)  Protection  —  Welfare  societies,  both  public  and  private 

to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  immigrant. 

3.  Naturalization. 

(a)    Declaration  of  Intention.    (First  papers.)    At  time  of 

arrival  if  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age. 
(6)    Petition  for  Citizenship  — ■  Not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  seven  years  after  Declaration  of  Intention. 

(c)  Citizenship  —  Second  papers,  ninety  days  after  peti- 

tion. 

Advantages  —  The  right  to  vote,  better  chance  to 
secure  employment.    Liberty  —  Freedom. 

J.    Politics  and  Party  Organizations. 

I.    Qualifications  for  voting. 
II.  Primaries. 

III.  Caucuses  and  conventions. 

IV.  Elections. 

1.  When? 

2.  Where? 

3.  How  conducted? 

4.  Australian  ballot  system. 

(a)    Preparation  of  ballots. 
(&)    Marking  the  ballot. 

(c)  Counting  the  ballots. 

(d)  Making  the  returns. 

5.  The  Initiative  and  the  Referendum. 

6.  The  Recall. 
V.    Political  Parties. 

1.  Origin  and  history. 

2.  Purpose. 
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3.  Organization. 

4.  Benefits. 

5.  Evils. 

Organized  Units  of  Government. 

I.    The  Town. 

(a)    Town  meeting. 
(6)    Town  officials, 
(c)    Relation  to  county  and  state. 
II.    The  City. 

(a)  The  Charter. 
(6)    City  officials. 

(c)  Departments  of  city  government. 

(d)  Relation  to  county  and  state. 

III.  The  County. 

(a)    County  officials. 

(6)    The  courts. 

(c)    The  jury  system. 

IV.  The  State. 

(a)  State  executive  officers. 
(6)    The  legislative  branch. 

(c)  The  state  courts. 

(d)  Commissions. 

V.  The  National  Government. 

(a)    The  Legislative  Department. 

1.  The  Senate. 

(aa)    Number  of  members. 

(bb)  Qualifications. 

(cc)  Term. 

(dd)  Duties. 

(ee)    Special  Powers. 

2.  The  House  of  Representatives. 

(aa)    Number  of  members. 
(bb)  Qualifications. 
(cc)  Term. 
(dd)  Duties. 
(ee)    Special  powers. 
(6)    The  Judicial  Department. 
The  National  courts. 
(aa)  Supreme. 
(66)  Circuit. 
(cc)  District. 
(dd)  Special. 
(c)  The  Executive  Department. 
1.    The  President. 

(aa)  Qualifications. 
(66)  Election. 
(cc)  Term. 
(dd)  Duties. 
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2.  The  Vice  President. 

(aa)  Qualifications. 
(66)  Election. 
ice)  Term. 
(dd)  Duties. 

3.  The  Cabinet. 

VI.    The  National  Constitution  and  its  Amendments. 

A.  Introduction. 

1.  Other  attempts  at  government. 

(a)    Congress  of  1775  to  1781. 

(1)  Lack  of  competent  governing  powers. 

(2)  A  makeshift  —  born  of  necessity. 
(h)    Articles  of  Confederation.    1781  to  1789. 

(1)  Lack  of  executive  power. 

(2)  Undue  importance  of  individual  states. 

2.  The  preamble.    (To  be  committed  to  memory.) 

B.    The  Nature  of  the  Constitution. 

1.  Comparison  with  Articles  of  Confederation. 

(a)    Clear  statement  of  three  departments  of  government 

and  the  duties  of  each. 
(6)    Centralization  of  general  powers  in  national  government . 

2.  Different  views  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Constitution. 

(a)    Theory  of  centralized  power. 
(6)    Theory  of  supremacy  of  states. 

C.    Specific  Provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

1.  Legislative  Department  —  Congress. 

(a)    The  House. 

(1)  Term  of  service;  qualifications  and  number  of 

representatives. 

(2)  Exclusive  power  of   originating  revenue  legis- 

lation. 
(6)    The  Senate. 

(1)  Number,   term  of  service  and  qualifications  of 

senators. 

(2)  Powers  as  to  confirmation  of  appointments; 

ratification  of  treaties;  amendment  of  bills 
for  revenue. 

(c)    Congress.    (The  Senate  and  the  House  together.) 
Powers  and  duties  concerning: 

(1)  Taxation,  finance,  and  currency. 

(2)  Commerce,  post-offices,  and  patents. 

(3)  Army  and  navy. 

(4)  Territory. 

2.  Executive  Department  —  The  President. 

(a)  Election. 
(/>)  Term. 
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(c)    Powers  and  duties  concerning: 

(1)  Military  and  civil  affairs. 

(2)  Treaties. 

(3)  Appointments. 

(4)  Messages. 

(5)  Cabinet. 

(6)  Approval  of  laws;  the  veto. 

3.    Judicial  Department  —  Supreme  Courts  and  Inferior  Courts. 

(a)  Method  of  appointment. 

(b)  Tenure  of  office*. 

(c)  Powers. 

(1)  Interpretation  of  the  law. 

(2)  Final  authority  of  Supreme  Court. 


D.    Characteristics  of  the  Constitution. 

1.  Compromises  resulting  from  diverse  interests  of  the  states. 

(a)    Representatidn  of  small  and  large  states. 
(6)    Representation  based  on  slave  population, 
(c)    Control  of  commerce  and  the  slave  trade. 

2.  Checks  and  balances. 

(a)  Power  of  President  to  veto  legislation. 

(b)  Power  of  Supreme  Court  to  declare  laws  unconstitutional . 

(c)  Power  of  Senate  to  refuse  to  confirm  appointments  of 

President. 

(d)  Power  of  House  to  refuse  appropriations  desired  by  the 

President. 

(e)  Joint  power  of  Senate  and  House  in  final  legislation. 

(/)    Power  of  President  through  control  of  federal  offices  and 

executive  machinery. 
(g)    Powers  of  the  general  government  and  of  the  states. 

(The  elastic  clause.) 

3.  Elements  of  efficiency. 

(a)    Distribution  of  powers  and  duties. 

(1)  National  affairs  in  the  hands  of  strong  central 

government. 

(2)  Matters  affecting  only  citizens  of  a  state  in  hands 

of  state  government. 
(6)    Combination  of  stability  and  progress. 

(1)  Means  of  nullifying  popular  frenzy. 

(2)  Opportunities  for  sound  popular  opinion  to 

influence  legislation. 

E.    Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

(a)  Amendments  I.  to  X.    Bill  of  Rights. 

(b)  Amendment  XI.    Freedom  of  states  from  prosecution 

by  citizens  of  other  states  in  federal  courts. 

(c)  Amendment  XII.    Method  of  electing  President. 
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(d)  Amendments  XIII.,  XIV.,  XV. 

(1)  Abolition  of  slavery,  XIII. 

(2)  Affirmation  of  negro  citizenship,  XIV. 

(3)  Protection  of  the  negro's  right  to  vote,  XV. 

(e)  Amendment  XVI.    Federal  income  tax. 

(J)    Amendment  XVII.    Popular  election  of  United  States 
Senators. 

(?)    Amendment  XVIII.    National  prohibition. 
(h)    Amendment  XIX.    Equal  suffrage. 

BOSTON  THE  INDUSTRIAL  CENTER  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

T.    Ad  vantages  over  other  centers  in  New  England. 
II.    The  center  for  the  Textile  Industry. 

(a)    Location  of  large  manufacturing  cities. 

Advantages  of  their  locations. 
(6)    Factors  favoring  growth  of  the  industry. 

(c)  Boston,  the  distributing  center  for  raw  materials  and  manu- 

factured goods. 

(d)  Competition  with  other  centers  in  the  United  States  and  with 

those  of  Europe. 
Cotton  manufacturing  in  Southern  States. 
Nearness  to  raw  material. 
Water  power  of  fall  line  and  Piedmont. 
Cheap  labor.  , 
Product  inferior  to  that  of  New  England. 
Leading  centers. 

Rate  of  growth  as  compared  with  that  of  New  England. 
Cotton  manufacturing  in  England. 
Greater  specialization  than  in  New  England. 
Product  superior  to  that  of  New  England, 
ill.    Other  industries  centering  in  Boston, 
(a)    The  boot  and  shoe  industry. 
(6)    The  manufacture  of  metal  products. 

(c)  Ship  building. 

Conditions  leading  to  beginning  of  the  industry 
Decline  of  ship  building  in  New  England  since  1856. 

Change  from  sail  to  steam. 

Change  from  wood  to  steel. 

Unfavorable  legislation. 
Conditions  at  present  time. 

Fore  River  plant. 
Competition  with  other  centers  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

(d)  Fishing 

Natural  conditions  favoring  the  industry. 
Importance  of  the  industry  to  the  colonists. 

Influence  upon  shipbuilding. 

Effect  upon  early  commerce. 
Causes  of  great  development  of  fishing  industry  in  Boston 

and  Gloucester. 
Decline  of  smaller  fishing  towns  along  the  coast  of  New 

England. 
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(e)  Refining  of  sugar. 

(J)  Manufacture  of  confectionery. 

(g)  Slaughtering  and  meat  packing. 

(h)  Printing  and  publishing. 

(Others  to  be  added  here  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
district.) 

BOSTON  THE  CENTER  FOR  STEAMSHIP  LINES  AND  RAILROADS. 

L    Advantages  of  its  position. 

II.    Compare  position  with  that  of  other  important  commercial  cities. 

III.  Steamship  lines:  Foreign  and  domestic  lines. 

(a)    Terminals  in  Boston. 

(6)    Countries  connected  with  Boston. 

(c)  Important  products  brought  to  Boston. 

Necessity  for  importation. 
Regions  and  centers  from  which  imported. 
Routes  of  transportation. 
Relative  advantages  of  different  routes. 

(d)  Important  products  sent  out  from  Boston. 

Areas  and  centers  of  production. 
Conditions  making  exportation  possible. 
Centers  to  which  sent  from  Boston. 
Routes  of  transportation. 

Relative  advantages  of  different  routes. 

Effect  of  Panama  Canal  on  commerce  of  Boston. 

(e)  Competition  of  Boston  with  other  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports. 

IV.  Railroad  lines. 

(a)    Roads  radiating  from  Boston. 

Connecting  Boston  with  points  in  New  England. 
Service  rendered. 
Raw  materials  sent  out  from  Boston. 

Routes  and  destinations. 
Manufactured  goods  brought  to  Boston. 
Routes  and  points  of  origin. 
Farm  products  brought  to  Boston. 
Milk,  vegetables  and  fruit. 
Areas,  reasons  for  location  of  areas. 
Supplies  of  all  kinds  distributed  from  Boston. 
Passenger  service. 
Connecting  New  England  with  other  parts  of  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Those  connecting  with  other  parts  of  L'nited  States. 
Articles  brought  in. 
Goods  to  be  exported. 
Raw  materials  for  factories  and  plants. 
Articles  of  food. 

Region  from  which  obtained  (varies  with  season). 
Articles  sent  out  from  New  England. 
Goods  imported  into  Boston. 
Goods  manufactured  in  New  England. 
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Other  products  of  New  England. 
Fish. 

Mineral  products. 
Forest  products. 
Farm  products. 
Regions  to  which  sent. 
Those  connecting  with  Canada. 
Importance  of  these  lines. 
(6)    Compare  Boston's  railroad  facilities  with  those  of  New  York 
and  other  important  commercial  cities. 
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Ordered,  That  the  accompanying  course  of  study  in 
History  is  hereby  adopted  for  Grades  YII  and  VIII, 
and  that  thirty-five  hundred  (3.500)  copies  be  printed 
as  a  school  document: 
Attest : 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 
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COURSE  IN  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY  FOR 
GRAPE  VII.  1763-1829. 


FOREWORD. 

1.  Every  seventh  grade  teacher  should  be  familiar 
with  the  sixth  grade  course  of  study.  The  methods 
and  material  described  there  are  useful  in  the  seventh 
grade  also.  Furthermore  it  is  important  that  the 
seventh  grade  teacher  should  know  just  what  the 
pupils  who  come  to  her  may  be  expected  to  know,  in 
order  that  there  will  be  no  time  wasted  in  repeating  it 
instead  of  applying  it.  Formal  review  in  history  is 
pretty  generally  disapproved  both  by  teachers  and  by 
pupils,  but  application  of  what  pupils  have  gained  in 
ever  varying  ways  is  the  only  way  of  making  it  a  per- 
manent possession.  The  use  of  maps  as  suggested  at 
the  beginning  of  this  outline,  and  of  patriotic  selections, 
will  be  found  helpful  in  recalling  knowledge  gained 
earlier. 

2.  Methods  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
grades  should  put  emphasis  on  the  self-activity  and  self- 
control  of  the  pupils.  Every  pupil  should  show  a  dis- 
tinct gain  in  the  power  of  taking  responsibility  during 
this  year,  not  only  for  his  own  part  in  the  work  but  for 
the  general  problems  and  general  situation  of  the  class 
and  of  the  community. 

3.  This  may  be  accomplished  in  the  following  ways : 
(a)    Pupils  should  select  and  organize  for  themselves 

the  outstanding  points  for  which  they  are  to  hold 
themselves  and  every  one  else  responsible.  No  topics 
should  be  given  them.  They  should  make  their  own. 
discuss  and  enlarge  them  in  class,  and  preserve  them  in 
a  notebook  to  be  taken  with  them  into  the  next  class. 
The  teacher  should  add  what  she  feels  is  essential  after 
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the  class  has  done  its  utmost  alone.  The  value  of 
topics  is  principally  in  the  making  of  them,  and  seventh 
grade  pupils  should  be  able  to  make  a  good  topical  out- 
line of  any  subject  in  the  history  work  of  the  year. 

(b)  During  a  stud}'  hour,  groups  of  pupils  may 
work  out  different  problems  to  be  reported  during  reci- 
tation time.  Another  group  may  put  a  map,  an  out- 
line, or  a  review  table  on  the  board.  This  not  only 
accomplishes  a  great  deal  in  a  short  time,  but  is  excel- 
lent training  in  concentration  and  self-control  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils. 

(c)  By  constant  practice  of  good  citizenship,  the 
pupils  gain  the  habits  of  good  citizens.  The  fine  traits 
of  heroes  in  history  should  be  consciously  exercised 
through  the  whole  day  as  a  result  of  the  history  hour. 
These  traits  are  honesty,  courage,  kindness,  self-control 
and  helpfulness.  History  study  develops  thus  into  civic 
conduct. 

(d)  This  civic  conduct  should  carry  over  into  the 
community  and  the  history  work  has  reached  its  finest 
fulfillment  when  it  has  done  this.  The  teacher  should 
use  every  opportunity  to  connect  the  work  of  the  his- 
tory class  with  the  home,  by  sending  home  the  good 
things  the  pupils  have  made,  such  as  booklets,  news- 
papers, calendars,  posters,  drawings,  models,  etc.,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  a  fine  notebook  covered  with  a 
strong  artistic  cover,  made  by  the  pupil,  and  filled  with 
summaries,  outlines,  pictures,  stories,  songs,  clippings, 
and  all  sorts  of  interesting  things  worthy  to  be  treasured 
and  used  always.  Inquiries  should  be  made  as  to  how 
these  things  are  liked  and  used  at  home,  and  in  return 
many  things  are  made  or  loaned  from  home  with  parents' 
cooperation.  Parents  should  come  to  school  when- 
ever possible,  and  the  school  should  go  into  the  com- 
munity every  year  to  fulfill  some  patriotic  need  there. 
This  interchange  produces  intelligent  public  opinion  and 
support. 
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PROPOSED  COURSE  OF  STUDY   FOR  GRADE  VII. 


Aims. 

1.  By  the  study  of  lives  and  work  of  leaders  of  these  historical  periods, 

to  teach  the  meaning  of  true  patriotism  and  service. 

2.  To  teach  respect  for  law  and  order. 

3.  To  develop  an  interest  in  the  history  of  our  country  through  the 

medium  of  historical  stories  and  plays  of  the  time,  poems,  pic- 
tures, landmarks,  etc. 

4.  To  show  how  the  great  men,  as  leaders,  and  the  spirit  and  patriotism 

of  the  great  mass  of  people  have  developed  and  shaped  our  nation. 

5.  To  show  how  the  problems,,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  have  been 

attacked  and  solved. 

6.  To  develop  self-expression  and  self-control. 

7.  To  present  events  as  belonging  to  a  related  whole  rather  than  as 

separate  units. 
Methods  and  Helps. 

1.  The  history  of  any  country  consists  of  a  series  of  problems  which 

must  be  solved.  Since  this  is  so,  much  of  the  history  may  well 
be  taught  by  the  problem  or  project  method. 

2.  Most  histories  contain  little  beside  statements  of  facts,  and  lessons 

should  be  supplemented  by: 

a.  Historical  stories  and  plays. 

b.  Pictures, 

c.  Stereoscopes  and  stereographs. 

d.  Poems  or  choice  bits  from  stirring  addresses  of  great  men 

of  the  times. 

e.  A  definite  knowledge  of  location  of  historical  landmarks, 

and  visits  to  them  if  possible. 

3.  Rough,  quick  sketching  of  small  maps  often  helps  to  make  a  point 

clearer  and  pupils  can  be  led  to  use  such  maps  themselves  in  reci- 
tations. 

4.  Pupils  should  be  required  to  learn  only  a  few  important  dates. 

HISTORY  —  GRADE  VII. 
General  Content. 

Periods  to  be  covered: 

I.    1763  —  1783  —  Part  One. 
II.    1783  —  1829  —  Part  Two. 

Detailed  Course. 

Part  One  —  1763  —  1783. 

I.    Careful  study  of  map  of  1763. 

1.  Compare  with  map  at  time  preceding  Intercolonial  Wars. 

2.  Conditions  that  brought  about  this  change. 
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Events  leading  to  the  Revolution. 

1.  Development  of  the  colonies. 

a.  In  self-government  through  colonial  assemblies. 

b.  In  independence  of  spirit. 

c.  In  trade. 

(/.    In  recognition  of  rights  and  privileges  as  English 
subjects. 

e.    In  realization  of  strength  by  united  action. 

2.  Conditions  making  this  possible. 

a.  England's  European  affairs. 

b.  Distance  from  Mother  Country.  . 

3.  Policy  of  King  George  III  and  his  advisers. 

a.    Awakening  to  the  fact  that  the  American  colonies 

were  valuable. 
//.    Jealousy  of  their  prosperity. 

r.    Consequent  determination  to  control  this  prosperity 

and  to  profit  by  it. 
eL    Laws  passed  to  gain  this  control. 
1.    Resistance  by  colonists. 

a.  Reasons  for  resistance. 

b.  Leaders. 

5.    First  Continental  Congress. 
The  Revolution. 

1.  Aims  of  Colonists. 

a.    To  protect  their  homes;  and  preserve  their  rights 

as  English  subjects. 
6.    To  gain  independence. 

2.  Plans  of  British. 

a.    To  weaken  the  colonists. 

(1)  By   subduing   Boston    and    vicinity,  the 

''storm  center."' 
Methods  used. 
Chief  battles  —  Dates. 
Leaders. 

Wonderful  spirit  of  people. 
Results: 

Defeat  for  British  in  this  locality. 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

(2)  By  seizing  the  Hudson  River  and  so  divid- 

ing the  colonies, 
(a)    Struggle  for  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey. 

British  outgeneraled  and  outwitted. 

Patriotism  of  soldiers  severely  tested. 

Prominent  men. 

Result. 
(M    Three-fold  campaign. 

Lack  of  unity  in  carrying  out  plan  of 
campaign. 

Battle  of  Saratoga  —  October  17.  1777. 
(c)    Arnold's  Treason. 
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b.    To  conquer  the  South. 

(1)  Activities  of  mountaineers  and  swamp  num. 

(2)  British  again  outgeneraled. 

(3)  French  aid  —  Lafayette. 

(4)  Surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  — 

October  19.  1781. 
3.    Treaty  of  Peace. 
Part  Two.  1783-1829. 

I.    Need  of  a  strong  central  government. 

1 .  Previous  attempts  to  unite. 

2.  Articles  of  Confederation. 

Failure  to  meet  needs  of  the  colonies. 

3.  Constitutional  convention. 

Drafting  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
II.    Organization  of  the  new  government  under  the  Constitution. 

1 .  Departments  of  the  government. 

Organization  of  departments. 

2.  Payment  of  national  debts. 

3.  Census  necessary  to  determine  Dumber  of  members  of  House 

of  Representatives. 

4.  Test  of  power  to  enforce  laws  under  Constitution. 

III.  Our  foreign  problems. 

1 .    Events  which  led  to  the  War  of  1812. 

a.  Citizen  Gonet's  visit  to  America. 

Washington's  proclamation  of  neutrality. 

b.  X.  Y.  Z.  affair. 

c.  Interference  with  American  Commerce  by  both  France 

and  England. 

d.  Impressment  of  American  seamen  by  England. 

e.  Embargo  and  Non-Intercourse  Acts. 
/.    Declaration  of  War  with  England. 

1.    War  of  1812. 

General  plan. 

How  carried  out. 
Important  engagements.  , 
Leaders. 
Results. 

"Star-Spangled  Banner"  —  Author  —  Occasion  for  writ- 
ing. 

IV.  Expansion  of  territory. 

1.  Purchase  of  Louisiana. 

Lewis  and  Clark. 
Pike. 

2.  Purchase  of  Florida. 

V.    Beginning  of  the  slavery  question. 

1.  Provisions  of  Constitution. 

2.  Prohibition  of  slavery  in  Ordinance  of  1787. 

3.  Importation  of  slaves  prohibited. 

4.  Missouri  Compromise. 
VI.    Monroe  Doctrine. 
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VII. 


Industrial  growth  of  the  country. 
1.  Inventions. 

Cotton  gin. 
Steamboat. 


VIII     Internal  Improvements. 
National  road. 
Erie  Canal. 

First  passenger  railroad. 
IX.    Presidents  during  this  period. 
Suggested  Dates. 

April  19,  1775. —  Battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord. 

June  17,  1775. —  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

March  17,  1776. —  Evacuation  of  Boston. 

July  4,  1776. —  Declaration  of  Independence. 

October  17,  1777. —  Surrender  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga. 

October  19,  1781. —  Surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown. 

1789. —  Organization  of  new  government  under  the  Constitution. 
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PROJECT  WORK  IN  SEVENTH  GRADE  HISTORY. 


Each  class  chooses  a  "project"  from  several  suggested  by  the  pupils 
after  the  particular  period  around  which  the  projects  are  centered  has 
been  studied.  A  committee  of  three  or  five  pupils  is  elected  to  organize 
and  direct  the  work.  Material  is  brought  in  by  each  member  of  the  class 
for  use  in  building  the  project.  As  each  pupil  brings  in  his  material  for 
the  project  he  receives  credit  in  his  history  work  from  the  committee.  Criti- 
cisms, suggestions,  etc.,  are  given  freely  to  the  committee.  The  work  on 
the  project  is  done  before  school  and  at  recess.  A  limited  time  is  given 
for  the  completion  of  the  project.-  When  the  projects  of  the  different 
classes  are  completed  the  classes  vote  which  is  the  best  and  that  class 
attains  a  certain  prestige. 

Scrap-books,  notebooks,  etc.,  may  be  classed  under  the  heading 
"Project  Material"  and  have  proved  very  useful. 

HISTORY. 
Problems  —  Projects  —  Grade  VII. 
Show  the  difference  between  living  conditions,  industries,  and 
methods  of  travel  in  the  colonies  in  1763  and  conditions  in  the 
same  territory  today. 
Show  why  Benjamin  Franklin,  Samuel  Adams,  Patrick  Henry, 

and  James  Otis  became  so  prominent  in  the  colonies. 
Play  depicting  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

1.  Model  of  the  Battle  of  Concord  and  Lexington. 

2.  Model  of  the  Evacuation  of  Boston. 

3.  Model  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 

4.  Model  of  the  Boston  Massacre. 
How  did  our  government  get  its  form? 
Describe  Washington's  election  and  inauguration. 
Trace  the  growth  of  our  country  from  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 

the  Constitution  to  1821. 
What  influence  has  the  Monroe  Doctrine  had  on  United  States 
History? 

The  War  of  1812:  Its  causes,  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages. 
Compare  the  presidents  and  their  administrations  from  Washington 
through  John  Quincy  Adams. 


II. 

III. 
IV. 


V. 
VI. 
VII. 

VIII. 


IX. 

X. 


SUGGESTIVE  PROBLEMS  FOR  THE  SEVENTH  GRADE  COURSE 

OF  STUDY.* 

1.  The  friendly  relationship  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colony, 
America,  was  ceasing.  Why?  Or  "Were  the  colonists  justified  in  adopt- 
ing the  Declaration  of  Independence?" 

*  Those  problems  in  quotation  marks  are  taken  from  "The  Project  Method  in  Education," 
Mendel  E.  Branom. 
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2.  Who  shall  govern  the  colony,  America?  Great  Britain  or  the 
Colonists?    Or  "How  was  the  Declaration  of  Independence  made  good?" 

3.  There  was  need  of  a  strong  central  government.  Why?  Or 
"Why  was  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  necessary?" 

4.  Although  we  formally  became  a  nation  in  1783,  in  reality  we  were 
not  recognized  as  such  by  foreign  powers.    How  was  this  shown? 

5.  a.    Jefferson's  policy  of  economy  was  a  poor  one.  Why? 

b.    We  had  our  men  trained  for  hand  to  hand  encounters  at  sea. 
How  did  this  help  us  to  win  the  War  of  1812? 

G.  "What  were  the  circumstances  giving  rise  to  the  Federalist  and 
Anti-Federalist  parties?" 

7.  In  1789;  the  United  States  extended  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi 
River  and  south  as  far  as  Florida.  In  1819,  the  area  extended  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  included  Florida.  How 
was  the  area  of  the  United  States  increased  to  such  proportions? 

8.  The  North  and  South  did  not  agree  on  slavery.  Why? 

9.  "What  justification  was  there  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine?  Has  it 
become  obsolete?" 

10.  We  were  not  only  growing  in  territory  but  industrially  also.  How 
was  this  shown? 

11.  With  the  growth  of  the  country  certain  internal  improvements 
were  necessary.    What  were  they? 

PROBLEMS  IN  COMMUNITY  CIVICS  FOR  GRADE  VII. 
Health  and  Recreation. 

I.  Introduction. 

1.  Approach  to  the  subject. 

a.    If  possible  the  teacher  should  use  some  pupil's  question 
as  the  natural  connection. 

b.  If  this  does  not  come,  is  there  any  problem  of  the  school 

or  neighborhood  at  hand? 

c.  If  not,  take  account  of  stock  of  the  situation. 

2.  Aim. —  To  establish  lines  of  activity  between  the  citizen  child 

and  his  community. 
II.    Taking  account  of  stock. 

1.  Why  we  are  here. 

2.  Our  schoolroom. 

a.  Is  it  the  best  we  can  possibly  make  it? 

b.  How  shall  we  test  this? 

(1)  Light. 

(2)  Temperature. 

(3)  Cleanliness,  etc. 

c.  How  shall  we  keep  it  so? 

(1)  Personal  cleanliness. 

(2)  Prevention  of  trouble  by  special  treatment  of 

colds,  sore  throats,  nails,  teeth,  etc. 

d.  Deductions  —  rules  of  conduct  formulated  by  class. 

(1 )  Each  one  will  care  for  personal  cleanliness. 

(2)  Will  report  sore  throat,  etc. 
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(3)  Will  prevent  any  untidiness  in  the  room  (muddy 

boots,  lunch  crumbs,  etc.) 

(4)  A  clean  schoolroom  with  pure  air  is  safe  for  all. 

3.  Our  schoolhouse  and  }Tard. 

a.  Are  we  doing  all  we  can  to  make  them  the  best  possible? 

b.  Shall  we  suggest  what  others  might  do?  How? 

c.  What  help  can  we  get  from  public  or  private  committees 

or  clubs? 

d.  Why  must  we  be  very  careful  in  doing  this  work? 

4.  Our  neighborhood. 

a.  How  we  come  to  school. 

b.  Study  of  local  streets. 

c.  How  are  they  located? 

d.  Construct  simple  maps. 

c.  Compare  with  an  authentic  one. 

/.  Condition  of  the  streets. 

g.  Who  are  responsible  for  them? 

h.  How  much  money  does  it  take? 

i.  Who  supplies  it? 
j.  Could  it  be  saved? 

k.    Could  it  be  used  for  something  better? 
/.  What? 

5.  Our  recreation. 

a.  Kinds. 

b.  Why  we  play. 

c.  Difficulties  in  the  city. 

d.  Provisions. 

e.  Expense. 

/.    Prevention  of  accidents  —  coast  ing. 

g.  Examples  for  smaller  children. 

h.  Help  to  animals  and  automobiles. 
III.    Our  special  community  contribution. 

1 .  If  nothing  presents  itself  naturally,  look  about  for  some  special 

thing  in  the  neighborhood  to  which  we  can  give  help. 

2.  Use  and  dismiss  groups  as  needed. 

3.  Analyze  with  the  class  and  bring  all  the  resources  and  com- 

bined ingenuity  at  hand  to  solve  it. 

4.  Emphasize  the  fact  that  this  kind  of  service  is  as  truly  patriotic 

as  that  of  an  historic  hero.  The  qualities  of  citizenship 
needed  to  accomplish  them  are  the  same. 

5.  Washington  should  be  the  ideal  of  citizenship  in  this  grade. 

PATRIOTIC  SELECTIONS  TO  BE  READ  OR  MEMORIZED. 
Period  of  Discovery  and  Exploration: 

The  Skeleton  in  Armor       ....    Henry  W.  Longfellow. 
The  Discovery  of  America  ....     Washington  Irving. 

Columbus  Joaquin  Miller. 

Columbus  (Extract)     .  James  Russell  Lowell. 
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Period  of  Settlement : 
The  Indians: 

Death  of  King  Philip  .... 
King  Philip  to  the  White  Settler 
The  Pilgrims : 

Landing  of  the  Pilgrims 

The  Pilgrims.    (Extracts)  . 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers,  Where  are  they? 

The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 

Thanksgiving  Day  .... 

The  Mayflower  Compact. 

The  Pilgrims  

Character  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
The  Dutch  in  New  York: 
William  the  Testy  . 
The  Dutch  Governor  .... 

The  Fall  of  Quebec  

The  Struggle  for  Independence : 
The  Rising  of  1776 
Seventy  Six  .... 
The  Revolutionary  Alarm  . 
The  Battle  of  Lexington 
Concord  Hymn 
Wrarren's  Supposed  Address  at  Bunker 

Hill  

Fiftieth  Anniversary  of    Battle  of 

Bunker  Hill  

The  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Com- 
pleted   

Grandmother's  Story  of  the  Battle  of 

Bunker  Hill  

Paul  Revere's  Ride  .... 
The  Declaration  of  Independence: 
Extract  to  memorize. 

The  Liberty  Bell  

Independence  Bell  

Supposed  Speech  of  John  Adams 
Franklin  : 

A  Tribute  to  franklin  .... 
Don't  Give  Too  Much  for  the  Whistle. 
The  WTay  to  Wealth. 
Epigrams. 
Washington : 

Washington  a  Model  for  Youth  . 
Washington  an  Example  for  Young 

Americans. 
Ode  for  Washington's  Birthday 
Washington  .... 
Under  the  Old  Elm 
Twenty-second  of  February 


Washington  Irving. 
Edward  Everett. 

Felicia  Hemans. 
John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 
John  Pierpont. 
Henry  W.  Longfellow 
J.  J.  Montague. 

Edward  Everett. 
Greenwood. 

Washington  Irving. 
Washington  Irving. 
John  Fiske. 

Thomas  Buchanan  Read. 
William  Cullen  Bryant. 
Bancroft. 
Mason  L.  Weems. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

John  Pierpont. 

Daniel  Webster. 

Daniel  Webster. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
Henry  W.  Longfellow. 


J.  T.  Hadlcy. 
Anonymous. 
Daniel  Webster. 

John  T.  Morse. 


Timothy  Dwight. 
Vance. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Eliza  Cook. 
James  Russell  Lowell. 
William  Cullen  Bryant. 
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Washington's  Farewell  to  His  Army. 
Washington's     Farewell  Address 

(Extract). 
Tributes  to  Washington. 
Nathan  Hale: 

Poem  Francis  Miles  Finch. 

Prose  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

Song  of  Marion's  Men    ...  .    William  Cullen  Bryant. 

Yorktown  John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

Constitution: 
Preamble. 

President's  Oath  or  Affirmation. 

The  Ship  of  State  .      .  .    .      .      .    Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

War  of  1812: 

Old  Ironsides  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

How  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  Came 

to  be  Written       ....    Henry  Watterson. 

PATRIOTIC  SELECTIONS  NOT  OTHERWISE  LISTED. 
The  Flag  Salute. 
Pledges : 

The  American  Creed  William  Tyler  Page. 

Oath  of  the  Athenian  Youth. 
Civil  Creed. 
Our  Country: 

Our  Country,  'Tis  a  Glorious  Land   .      .    William  J.  Parbodie. 

Love  of  Country  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Our  American  Ideals  Guitteau. 

Poem  for  Labor  Day: 

The  Builders  Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

Quotations  for  Labor  Day. 
Red  Cross: 

Santa  Filomena  Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

The  Red  Cross  Henry  Van  Dyke. 

The  League  of  Love  in  Action  .    Edwin  Markham. 

Peace  Day  Poems : 

The  Arsenal  at  Springfield  ....    Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

The  Land  Where  Hate  Should  Die    .      .    Denis  McCarthy. 

Peace  and  Progress  Richard  WTatson  Gilder. 

Boston  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Human  Brotherhood  .      .    John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

A  Vision  of  the  Future       ....    Lord  Tennyson. 
Memorial  Day  Poems : 

Declaration  Day  Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

Ode  for  Declaration  Day  .    S.  Dryden  Phelps. 

The  Veterans  Denis  McCarthy. 

How  Memorial  Day  Was  Established. 

The  Honored  Dead      .      .      .      .      .    Henry  Ward  Beecher 

Our  Heroes  John  A.  Andrew. 

The  Blue  and  the  Gray  Francis  Miles  Finch. 
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Flag  Day  Selections: 

The  American  Flag  

Song  of  the  Flag  

Union  and  Libert}'  

The  Flower  of  Liberty  .... 

Our  Flag  . 

Your  Flag  and  My  Flag  .... 
Our  National  Emblem  .    x  . 

Our  Flag  

Extract  from  "The  Man  without  a  Coun- 


Rodman  Drake. 
Denis  McCarthy. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke. 
Wilbur  NesBit. 
Charles  Sumner. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


try 


Edward  Everett  Hale. 


BOOKS  AND  MATERIAL  FOR  GRADE  VII. 


(See  List  of  Authorized  Text  and  Supplementary  Books,  and  catalogue 
of  reference  books  authorized.) 

Pictures  and  slides  may  be  borrowed  from  the  Boston  Public  Library, — 
also  collections  of  books. 

Visits  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  can  be  easily  arranged.  Wonderful 
portraits  of  George  and  Martha  Washington,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Han- 
cock, by  such  artists  as  Trumbull,  Stuart,  and  Copley,  painted  from  life, 
may  be  seen  there  as  well  as  the  beautiful  silver  articles  made  by  Paul 
Revere.  Sheets  of  pictures  of  these  things  can  be  purchased  for  a  few 
cents  and  photographs  of  them  may  be  borrowed  in  folios  from  the  photo- 
graph department  of  the  Museum.  By  arranging  beforehand,  docents 
will  be  very  glad  to  help  teachers  find  and  describe  these  objects.  Requests 
for  help  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Benjamin  I.  Oilman.  Secretary  of  the  Museum. 
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COURSE  IN  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY  FOE 
GRADE  VIII.- 1829-1922. 


FOREWORD. 

The  material  in  the  field  of  history  in  this  grade  is 
so  difficult  that  teachers  prefer  as  simple  an  outline  for 
handling  it  as  possible.  The  topical  outline  given  here 
is  the  combination  of  several  outlines  which  have  been 
used  successfully  by  experienced  teachers,  and  they 
have  discussed  and  simplified  it.  Some  have  made 
additions,  some  have  said  it  should  be  shortened  still 
more.  No  two  teachers  have  the  same  conditions  under 
which  to  teach,  and  so  no  plan  can  fit  every  need  of 
every  class.  It  is  expected  that  a  general  plan  must  be 
adopted  to  help  each  class  as  much  as  possible  to  cover 
the  field  laid  out.  The  amount  of  time  to  be  spent  on 
each  part  of  it  must  be  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the 
teacher  who  can  see  each  day  how  much  benefit  the 
pupils  are  deriving  from  it. 

The  problems  of  this  period  are  those  that  taxed  to 
the  utmost  the  finest  men  in  the  country  at  the  time, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  nor  desired  that  pupils 
should  understand  them  in  detail.  These  great  prob- 
lems lay  at  the  roots  of  the  preservation  of  our  country, 
however,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  that  pupils  should 
understand,  as  far  as  they  are  capable,  the  principles 
that  were  at  stake.  The  problem  method  has  been 
found  to  be  most  valuable  in  studying  this  period,  and 
gives  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  realize  the  difficulty 
that  men  had  in  solving  the  real  problems. 

Present  problems  may  be  traced  back  to  the  Civil 
War  and  early  administration  periods  and  be  made  to 
correlate  very  well  with  past  events  in  our  history.  For 
instance,  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  trouble 
between  the  North  and  the  South  was  the  difference  in 
belief  in  regard  to  tariff.    At  present,  Congress  is  meet- 
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ing  with  the  same  difficulty  in  readjusting  the  tariff 
situation.  If  pupils  follow  the  tariff  developments 
today  they  will  understand  somewhat  the  feeling  of 
South  Carolina  when  that  state  tried  to  withdraw  from 
the  Union  in  Jackson's  administration. 

At  the  close  of  this  years  work,  the  pupils  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  be  familiar  with  the  history  of  their 
country  as  a  whole,  to  explain  simply  and  to  place  in 
the  proper  connection  the  great  issues  of  their  history, 
and  to  use  the  ideals  for  which  American  citizens  have 
striven  as  a  basis  for  their  own  conduct. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1829-1922. 
I.    Events  leading  to  the  Civil  War. 

1.  Introduction  of  slavery  into  Virginia,  1619  (white  appren- 

tices). 

2.  Ordinance  of  17S7  and  the  slavery  question. 

3.  Provisions  in  the  Constitution  regarding  slavery. 

4.  Invention  of  the  cotton  gin  and  its  results. 
.5.    Prohibition  of  the  slave  trade. 

0.    Alien  and  sedition  laws  and  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky 

resolutions. 
7.    Acquisition  of  new  territory. 

8t    Settlement  of  the  West,  and  consequent  slavery  issue: 

a.  Compromise  of  1820. 

b.  Compromise  of  1850. 

c.  Kansas-Nebraska  bill. 

d.  Dred  Scott  decision. 

r.    Lincoln-Douglas  debate. 
9.    .\nti-clavery  agitation. 
n.  Publications. 
b.    Fugitive  slave  laws. 
r.    Underground  railroad.  ♦ 
d.    John  Brown's  raid. 
'.    "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 
10.    Weakness  of  Buchanan. 

Compare  him  with  Jackson.    In  Jackson's  administra- 
tion, South  Carolina  was  prevented  from  seceding. 
The  character  of  the  president  influenced  the  affairs 
of  the  country. 
b.    Compare  him  with  Lincoln. 
Note. —  There  were  slavery  insurrections  in  New  York  in 
1712,  in  South  Carolina  in  1710,  and  in  New  York  in 
1741. 

The  growth  of  slavery  should  be  noticed. —  In  1740, 
130,000;  in  1776,  300,000;  South,  in  1790,  657,000; 
North,  in  1790,  40,000. 
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1 1 .  Election  of  Lincoln  and  secession  of  the  seven  Southern  states. 

12.  Lincoln's  inauguration. 

Note. —  The  problem  method  will  be  found  helpful  in 
handling  the  preceding  topics.  Each  problem  may  be 
connected  with  the  slavery  idea.  It  may  also  show  how 
the  relations  of  the  North  and  South  became  more  and 
more  strained. 

Examples: 

Why  did  South  Carolina  believe  so  strongly  in  the 

"States'  Rights"  idea? 
How  would  this  idea  endanger  the  central  government? 
How  did  anti-slavery  publications  influence  the  people 

of  the  North? 
What  effect  did  they  have  on  the  people  of  the  South? 
The  fact  that  frequent  land  compromises  were  necessary 

leads  you  to  form  what  conclusion  concerning  the 

slavery  question? 

The  Civil  War. 

1.  Causes. —  See  Topic  I. 

2.  Advantages  on  both  sides. 

3.  Secession  of  South  Carolina  and  organization  of  the  Confed- 

erate States  of  America.  (Modelled  on  the  United  States 
government,  with  president,  etc.) 

4.  Seizing  of  federal  property  by  confederates. 

5.  Effect  of  capture  of  Fort  Sumpter. 

6.  How  geography  affected  the  war.    (See  7.) 

7.  The  three-fold  plan  of  the  war. 

a.  Capture  of  Richmond. 

b.  Blockade  of  Southern  ports. 

c.  Control  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  tributaries 

and  the  division  of  the  Confederacy  in  two  parts. 
Note. —  A  map  should  be  drawn  by  a  pupil  at  the 
board  showing  the  states  involved  in  the  war.  As 
the  various  battles  are  studied  they  are  indicated  by 
a  number  at  the  location  of  the  battle.  Then 
the  number  and  name  of  the  battle  is  put  at  one  side 
of  the  map  under  the  heading  where  it  belongs,  as 
follows: 

Campaign  in  the  East  to  capture  the  capital. 
Capture  capitals: 
Bull  Run. 

Merrimac  and  Monitor. 
Antietam. 
Gettysburg. 
Grant  at  Richmond. 
Sheridan  in  Shenandoah  valley. 
Campaign  in  the  West. 
To  cut  the  Confederacy  in  two  or  "split  it,"  and 
gain  control  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
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To  control  the  upper  Mississippi  river: 
%    Fort  Henry. 
Fort  Donelson. 
Shiloh. 

Island  Number  10. 
Corinth. 

To  control  the  lower  Mississippi  river: 
Memphis. 
New  Orleans. 
Vicksburg. 
Port  Hudson. 
Murfreesboro. 
Chattanooga. 
Chickamauga. 

Sherman's  march  to  the  sea.* 
Charleston. 

Farragut  at  Mobile  bay.* 

Note  —  The  battles  starred  should  be  studied  to- 
gether to  show  final  attempt  of  the  North  to  follow 
three  plans  at  once  to  defeat  the  South, 
s.    ( >ther  important  events. 

a.  The  Mason  and  Slidell  affair. 

b.  The  Emancipation  proclamation, 
r.    Lee's  surrender  to  Grant. 

d.  The  assassination  of  Lincoln. 

e.  Great  leaders  and  heroes  of  the  war. 
/.    The  results  of  the  war. 

Ill     The  Period  of  Reconstruction. 

1.  Why  was  reconstruction  necessary? 

2.  Who  had  the  power  to  reconstruct ? 
8.    President  Johnson's  plan. 

4.  The  plan  of  Congress. 

o.    Reconstruction  of  the  states. 

6.  Reconstruction  of  the  Southern  whites. 

7.  Reconstruction  of  the  negroes. 

5.  Reconstruction  amendments. 

0.  The  new  South  and  the  development  of  the  nation. 
10.    Impeachment  of  the  President. 

IV.    History  of  i>olitical  parties. 

1.  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution  and  the  origin  of  parties. 

2.  The  Federalists  and  Republicans. 

Rise  of  the  Democratic  and  Whig  parties. 
\.    Slavery  and  the  Civil  War  as  political  issue*. 
S.    Recent  political  issues. 

Note. —  This  topic  should  be  treated  as  simply  and  briefly  as 
possible. 

Y.    The  Industrial  Development  of  the  Country 
1 .  Agriculture. 

Labor  saving  machinery. 
Truck  farming. 
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The  dairy. 
Irrigation. 

2.  Mining. 

Iron.  coal,  oil,  gold,  copper. 

3.  Manufacturing. 

Iron  and  steel- 
Textiles. 
Lumber. 
Food  product 

4.  Transportation. 

Development  of  railroads. 
Merchant  Marine. 
Canals. 

Traveling  in  the  air. 

5.  The  Army  of  Industry. 

Inventors. 

•"Captains  of  Industry." 
Service  of  the  laborers. 

6.  Results  of  Industrial  Development. 

Development  of  export  trade. 

Growth  of  cities. 

Evils; 

Child  labor  and  woman  labor. 
Industrial  panics. 
Waste  of  natural  resources. 
VI.    The  United  States  as  a  World  Power. 

1.  Controversy  with  Germany  over  Samoa. 

2.  Controversies  with  Great  Britain. 

The  Alabama  affair. 
The  Venezuela  affair. 

3.  Annexation  of  Hawaii. 

4.  The  Spanish-American  War. 

The  Cuban  Revolt. 
The  ''Maine"  blown  up. 
War  with  Spain. 
Results. 

5.  The  Boxer  rebellion. 

6.  Trouble  with  Mexico. 

7.  The  Caribbean. 

8.  The  Great  War. 

Outbreak  of  the  war. 

Reasons  for  entrance  into  the  war  by  the  United  Stales. 

Preparing  for  the  war. 

Winning  the  war. 

The  Armistice. 

The  Peace  conference. 

9.  Our  relations  with  present  European  troubles. 
VII.    Territorial  Expansion  of  the  United  States. 

1.  The  extent  of  the  thirteen  original  states. 

2.  The  Northwest  Territory. 
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3.  Purchase  of  Louisa na. 

4.  Purchase  of  Florida. 

5.  Annexation  of  Texas. 

6.  Mexican  Cession. 

7.  Oregon  Territory. 

8.  Gadsdon  Purchase. 

9.  Purchase  of  Alaska. 

10.  Spanish  Cession. 

11.  Purchase  of  Danish  West  Indies. 
VIII.    Important  National  Issues. 

1.  Tariff — Beginning  with  Hamilton's  measures  and  ending 

with  the  subject  as  it  is  today. 

2.  Immigration. 

Early  sources. 
Irish  and  Germans. 
After  the  Civil  War. 
After  1890. 

Arguments  for  and  against  laws  restricting  it. 

3.  The  Monroe  Doctrine. 

4.  The  Spoils  System. 

Jackson's  policy. 
Results  of  his  plan. 
Civil  Service  Reform. 

5.  Interstate  Commerce. 

Early  troubles  between  states. 

Interstate  Commerce  Acts. 

Effects  upon  railroads. 

Present  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

6.  Trusts. 
IX.  Citizenship. 

1.  Of  great  men — -Lincoln.  Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun,  Douglas, 

Seward. 

2.  ( )f  ordinary  citizens. 

3.  ( )f  pupil  citizens. 

Characteristics  compared  in  1,  2,  3. 
Habits  of  conduct  in  school  and  out. 
Activities. 

4.  Lincoln's  honesty,  courage,  patience,  and  devoted  service 

to  his  country  should  be  the  ideal  of  pupils  in  this  grade. 
X.    Study  of  the  Constitution. 

A.  Introduction. 

1.  Other  attempts  at  government. 

(1)  Congress  of  1775  to  1781 . 

o.    Lack  of  competent  governing  powers. 
b.    A  makeshift  —  born  of  necessity. 

(2)  Articles  of  Confederation.    17S1  to  1789. 

o.    Lack  of  executive  power. 

b.    Undue  importance  of  individual  states. 

2.  The  preamble.    (To  be  committed  to  memory.) 
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B.    The  Nature  of  the  Constitution. 

1.  Comparison  with  Articles  of  Confederation. 

(1)  Clear  statement  of  three  departments  of  government 

and  the  duties  of  each. 

(2)  Centralization  of  general  powers  in  national  govern- 

ment. 

2.  Different  views  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Constitution. 

(1)  Theory  of  centralized  power. 

(2)  Theory  of  supremacy  of  states. 

C.  Specific  Provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

1.  Legislative  Department  —  Congress. 

(1)  The  House. 

a.  Term  of  service:  qualifications  and  number  of 

representatives. 

b.  Exclusive  power  of  originating  revenue  legis- 

lation. 

(2)  The  Senate. 

a.  Number,  term  of  service  and  qualifications  of 

senators. 

b.  Powers  as  to  confirmation  of  appointments: 

ratification  of  treaties:  amendment  of  bills 
for  revenue. 

(3)  Congress.    (The  Senate  and  the  House  together.' 

Powers  and  duties  roncermng : 

o.    Taxation,  finance,  and  currency. 

b.  Commerce,  post-offices,  and  patents. 

c.  Army  and  navy. 

d.  Territory. 

2.  Executive  Department  —  The  President. 

(1)  Election. 

(2)  Term. 

(3)  Powers  and  duties  concerning. 

a.  Military  and  civil  affairs. 

b.  Treaties. 

c  Appointments. 
(/.  Messages, 
e.  Cabinet. 

/.    Approval  of  laws;  the  veto. 

3.  Judicial  Department  —  Supreme  Courts  and  Inferior  Ccw  ts. 

(1)  Method  of  appointment. 

(2)  Tenure  of  office.  % 

(3)  Powers. 

a.  Interpretation  of  the  law. 

b.  Final  authority  of  Supreme  Court. 

D.  Characteristics  of  the  Constitution. 

1.    Compromises  resulting  from  diverse  interests  of  the  states. 

(1)  Representation  of  small  and  large  states. 

(2)  Representation  based  on  slave  population. 

(3)  Control  of  commerce  and  the  slave  trade. 
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2.  Checks  and  balances. 

(1)  Power  of  President  to  veto  legislation. 

(2)  Power  of  Supreme  Court  to  declare  laws  unconstitu- 

tional. 

(3)  Power  of  Senate  to  refuse  to  confirm  appointments  of 

President. 

(4)  Power  of  House  to  refuse  appropriations  desired  by 

the  President. 

(5)  Joint  power  of  Senate  and  House  in  final  legislation. 
6 1    Power  of  President  through  control  of  federal  offices 

and  executive  machinery^ 
1 7 )    Powers  of  the  general  government  and  of  the  states. 
(The  elastic  clause.) 

3.  Elements  of  efficiency. 

1 1    Distribution  of  powers  and  duties. 

a.  National  affairs  in  the  hands  of  strong  central 

government. 

b.  Matters  affecting  only  citizens  of  a  state  in 

hands  of  state  government. 
2     Combination  of  stability  and  progress. 

a.  Means  of  nullifying  popular  frenzy. 

b.  Opportunities  for  sound  popular  opinion  to 

influence  legislation. 

E.    Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

1.  Amendments  I.  to  X.    Bill  of  Rights. 

2.  Amendment  XI.    Freedom  of  states  from  prosecution  by 

citizens  of  other  states  in  federal  courts. 
Amendment  XII.    Method  of  electing  President. 

4.  Amendments  XIII..  XIV.,  XV. 

a.  Abolition  of  slavery,  XIII. 

b.  Affirmation  of  negro  citizenship,  XIV. 

r.    Protection  of  the  negro's  right  to  vote,  XV. 
•").    Amendment  XVI. 

Federal  income  tax. 
fk    Amendment  XVII. 

Popular  election  of  United  States  Senators. 
7     Amendment  XVIII. 

National  prohibition. 
*     Amendment  XIX. 

Universal  suffrage. 

PATRIOTIC  SELECTIONS  TO  BE  READ  OR  MEMORIZED  — 

GRADE  VIII. 

Mexican  War: 

The  Angels  of  Bucna  Vista  John  Greenlcaf  Whittier. 

Wendell  Phillips  Lowell. 

Wendell  Phillips  John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 

Lihei ty  and  Union,  One  and  Insepa- 
rable  Daniel  Webster. 
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Civil  War: 

General  Grant  

"I  was  with  Grant,"  John  Burns  of 
Gettysburg 

Barbara  Frietchie 

Hightide  of  Gettysburg  . 

Sheridan's  Ride 

The  Blue  and  the  Gray  . 
Abraham  Lincoln: 

Lincoln.  From  an  Address  by  Bishop 
John  P.  Newman. 

Our  Martyr  Chief  

(From  the  Commemoration  Ode.) 

Lincoln,  The  Man  of  the  People  . 

O  Captain!  My  Captain  .... 

Lincoln  as  a  Typical  American 

The  Gettysburg  Speech. 

Letter  to  Mrs.  Bixby. 

Quotations  from  Lincoln. 

Tributes  to  Lincoln. 

The  Perfect  Tribute  .  .  .  . 
Spanish-American  War: 

President  McKinley's  Speech  to  Con- 
gress on  April  11,  1898,  in  which 
he  states  the  reasons  why  America 
should  aid  Cuba. 

A  Message  to  Garcia  .... 

Theodore  Roosevelt  

Poem,  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

The  Roosevelt  Creed. 

American  Ideals  

His  Soul  Goes  Marching  On  . 
World  War: 

Extract  from  President  Wilson's  Flag 
Day  Address :  Right  More  Pre- 
cious than  Peace 

In  Flanders  Field.    The  Call 

America's  Answer.    The  Response 

The  Promise  Fulfilled 

The  Hope  of  the  World  . 


James  Russell  Lowell. 
Bret  Harte. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 
Will  H.  Thompson. 
Thomas  Buchanan  Read. 
Tom  Taylor. 


James  Russell  Lo 

Edwin  Markham 
Walt  Whitman. 
Phillips  Brooks. 


Mary  Raymond  Shipman. 


Elbert  Hubbard. 
Samuel  Valentine  Cole. 


Theodore  Roosevelt . 
Mary  Raymond  Shipman. 


Woodrow  Wilson. 
Lieut.  John  D.  McCrae 
R.  W.  Willard. 
Rev.  J.  A.  Williams. 
W.  A.  Gettv. 


PATRIOTIC  SELECTIONS  NOT  OTHERWISE  LISTED. 


The  Flag  Salute. 

Pledges : 

The  American  Creed 

Oath  of  the  Athenian  Youth. 

Civil  Creed. 

Our  Country: 

Our  Country,  ?Tis  a  Glorious  Land 
Love  of  Count ry  .... 
Our  American  Ideals 


William  Tyler  Page. 


William  J.  Parbodie. 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Guitteau. 
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Poem  for  Labor  Day: 

The  Builders  

Quotations  for  Labor  Day. 
Red  Cross: 

Santa  Filomena  

The  Red  Cross  

The  League  of  Love  in  Action 
Peace  Day  Poems. 

The  Arsenal  at  Springfield 

The  Land  Where  Hate  Should  Die  . 

Peace  and  Progress  

Boston  

Human  Brotherhood  . 

A  Vision  of  the  Future  . 
Memorial  Day  Poems. 

Ode  for  Decoration  Day 

The  Veterans  

How  Memorial  Day  Was  Established. 

The  Honored  Dead  

Our  Heroes  

The  Blue  and  the  Gray 
Flag  Day  Selections. 

The  American  Flag^  

Song  of  the  Flag  

Union  and  Liberty  

The  Flower  of  Liberty  .... 

(hir  Flag  

Your  Flag  and  My  Hag  .... 

Our  National  Emblem  .... 

f  >ur  Flag 

Extract  from   "The  Man   Without  a 

Country"  

Historical  Fiction: 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  

The  Crisis  

Richard  Carvel  

For  Low  of  Country  ... 
The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come 
In  Circling  Camps  ''and  many  others) 

The  Pathfinder  

Through  Swamp  and  Glad.;  . 


Henry  W.  Longfellow. 


Henry  W.  Longfellow. 
Henry  Van  Dyke. 
Edwin  Markham. 

Henry  W.  Longfellow. 
Denis  McCarthy. 
Richard  Watson  Gilder. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 
Lord  Tennyson. 

S.  Dryden  Phelps. 
Denis  McCarthy. 

Henry  Ward  Beech  er. 
John  A.  Andrew. 
Francis  Miles  Finch. 

Rodman  Drake. 
Denis  McCarthy. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
Henry  Van  Dyke. 
Wilbur  Nesbit. 
Charles  Sumner. 
Henry  Ward  Beech  er. 

Edward  Everett  Hale. 

Harriet  Beech  er  Stowe. 
Winston  Churchill. 
Winston  Churchill. 
Cyrus  T.  Brady. 
John  Fox,  Jr. 
J.  A.  Altsheler. 
James  Fenimorc  Cooper 
Kirk  Munroe. 


HISTORY  STORIES  AND  BIOGRAPHY  SUITABLE  FOR 
GRADE  VIII. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  The  Boy  and  the  Man 

Abraham  Lincoln  

Admiral  Farragut  

American  Hero  Stories  .... 


American  Heroe*  -  rid  Leaders 


James  Morgan 
Noah  Brooks. 
A.  T.  Mfthan. 
Eva  M.  Tappan. 
Wilbur  F.  Oordy 
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Battle  of  Gettysburg 

Battlefields  of '61 

Blue  Jackets  of  '98  . 

Boys  of  '61  .... 

Boys'  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

B03-3'  Life  of  Ulysses  Grant 

Daniel  Webster 

General  Grant  .... 

General  Sheridan 

General  Sherman 

Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

On  the  Trail  of  Grant  and  Let; 

Presidents  of  the  United  States 

Robert  E.  Lee  .... 

Sailor  Boys  of  '61 

Sam  Houston  .... 

Boys  With  Old  Hickory  . 

Up  From  Slavery 

The  Oregon  Trail 

Stories  of  the  Great  West 

He  Knew  Lincoln 


Samuel  A.  Drake. 
Willis  J.  Abbott. 
Willis  J.  Abbott. 
Charles  C.  Coffin. 
John  C.  Xicolay. 
John  C.  Xicolay. 
Henry-  C.  Lodge. 
James  G.  Wilson. 
Henry  E.  Da  vies. 
Manning  F.  Force. 
L  X.  Arnold. 
Frederick  T.  Hill. 
James  G.  Wilson. 
William  P.  Trent. 
James  R.  Soley. 
Sarah  B.  Elliott. 
Everett  Tomlinson. 
Booker  T.  Washington. 
Francis  Parkman,  Jr. 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Tarbell. 


BOOKS  FOR  GRADE  YIIL 
(See  List  of  Authorized  Text  and  Supplementary  Book?,  and  catalogue 
of  reference  books  authorized.) 

BOOKS  THAT  ARE  HELPFUL  FOR  TEACHERS. 


Schools  of  Tomorrow   Dewey. 

Democracy  and  Education     ....  Dewey. 

Supervised  Study  in  American  History  Simpson. 

Special  Methods  in  History    ....  McMurry. 

Teaching  of  History   Johnson. 

A  Course  in  Citizenship  and  Patriotism  Cabot. 

Social  Education   Scott. 

Festivals  and  Plays   Chubb. 


METHODS  SUGGESTED  FOR  GRADE  VIH. 

As  has  been  suggested,  the  Civil  War  can  best  be  handled  as  a  series  of 
difficult  problems.  Special  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  fact  that 
the  very  careful  plans  of  the  Xorth  were  most  important  in  bringing  about 
the  final  victories,  not  single  battles.  A  great  deal  of  map  work  is  neces- 
sary if  the  pupil  is  to  understand  the  scientific  plan  by  which  this  war  was 
finally  won.  Simple  graphs  may  also  be  made  to  show  more  clearly  than 
anything  else  the  growth  of  territory,  the  increase  in  cotton  production, 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  slavery  as  shown  by  such  figures  as  those 
in  I  to  X  of  the  outline. 

Pupils  of  this  grade  should  have  constant  practice  in  applying  the  fact 
material  of  this  period.    All  of  the  topics  given  here  may  be  used  for 
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special  study  by  different  pupils  who  should  be  able  to  divide  them  into 
simple  subtopics  and  discuss  them.  Pupils  should  also  ask  problem 
questions  of  each  other  such  as: 

1.  Why  was  it  such  a  hard  problem  to  find  a  proper  place  for 
freedmen  among  the  citizens  of  the  country? 

2.  Why  did  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  cause  the  breach  between 
the  North  and  the  South  to  widen? 

3.  Why  did  the  southern  states  pass  laws  to  prevent  the  freed- 
men from  using  the  ballot? 

4.  Show  how  it  was  possible  for  such  unscrupulous  men  as  the 
"carpetbaggers"  to  dominate  the  South  at  this  time. 

Project  work  is  very  helpful  in  making  models  of  sand,  clay,  or  card- 
board of  such  events  as  Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea,  the  Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, etc.  Scrap  books  and  posters  add  a  great  deal  to  the  interest  and 
the  making  of  simple  attractive  monographs  that  may  be  taken  home  is 
an  excellent  plan. 

Dramatization  of  Drinkwater's  "Lincoln''  is  very  effective. 

Current  events  are  of  special  importance  in  this  grade  because  they 
help  the  pupils  to  see  the  connection  between  history  and  everyday 
happenings.  The  following  is  an  example  of  a  successful  way  of  handling 
this  method.  When  the  "Treaty  of  Japan"  is  studied  in  Pierce's  admin- 
istration, different  pupils  may  prepare  special  topics  on  the  present  status 
of  our  "relations  with  Japan.  This  may  be  followed  by  a  debate  on  the 
Japanese  immigration  problem  in  California.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
lesson  any  important  clipping  or  cartoon  that  has  been  brought  in  may  be 
discussed  and  connected  with  what  has  already  been  discussed.  Clipping 
books  may  be  kept  as  follows:  (1)  all  articles  referring  to  the  President; 
(2)  articles  referring  to  the  United  States  history  in  the  past;  (3)  clippings 
referring  to  our  foreign  relations;  (4)  clippings  referring  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government;  (5)  cartoons.  Other  topics  which  may  be  profit- 
ably discussed  are:  The  Separate  Peace  with  Germany;  The  Conference  on 
Unemployment;  West  Virginia  and  the  Miners'  War;  The  United  States 
and  the  Russian  Famine;  Immigration. 

From  Grant's  administration  to  the  present  time  many  teachers  like  to 
follow  the  development  of  the  nation  by  the  administrations  of  the  presi- 
dents. Some  still  prefer  to  take  the  whole  field  by  administrations,  but 
this  has  proved  very  tedious  to  most  teachers.  As  a  means  of  review,  it 
finds  more  favor.  The  so-called  "longitudinal"  method  brings  better 
results  generally,  and  topics  IV  to  IX,  inclusive,  of  this  outline  have  been 
planned  accordingly. 

The  following  suggestions  come  from  the  teachers  who  use  these  methods 
and  find  they  bring  good  results. 

Si  lull/  Period . 

During  the  study  period  the  students  select  important  points  in 
the  subject  and  prepare  a  few  questions  for  the  next  recitation.  At 
this  time  one  pupil  is  chosen  "teacher"  and  asks  his  questions  to  the 
class.  If  necessary,  criticisms  are  made  and  additional  ideas  given 
by  different  members  of  the  class 
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Action  Lesson. 

Before  a  lesson  of  this  kind  four  or  five  leaders  are  chosen.  Each 
leader  thinks  up  a  simple  action  portraying  a  scene  in  history  (e.  g., 
The  Making  of  the  First  American  Flag,  Decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  Case,  Sheridan's  Ride,  Webster- Ashbuiton 
Treaty,  Lee's  Surrender).  He  also  prepares  a  list  of  the  pupils  whom 
he  will  call  upon  to  represent  his  characters.  The  day  of  the  lesson 
each  group  retires  to  the  dressing  room  for  two  or  three  minutes  before 
its  action  is  presented,  while  the  leader  briefly  explains  the  scene  and 
assigns  the  parts.  They  return  to  the  class  room  and  dramatize  the 
event  in  a  very  simple  way. 

It  is  well  to  have  as  many  interesting  books  as  possible  in  the  history 
library. 

War  and  hero  poems  are  helpful. 

Special  topics  may  be  assigned  to  the  brighter  pupils  for  home  work. 

Let  them  tell  short  stories  and  anecdotes. 

Dramatization  of  historic  scenes  is  always  interesting. 

Have  children  imagine  themselves  present  at  certain  historic  scenes 
and  relate  what  happened. 

Let  pupils  learn  and  recite  parts  of  famous  speeches. 

The  problem  is  to  realize  the  practical  value  of  these  subjects.  The 
aim  is  to  discover  how  the  business  world  of  today,  through  the  medium 
of  high-priced  advertisements,  uses  its  historical  and  geographical 
knowledge,  either  by  the  statement  of  facts  or  by  depicting  scenes 
illustrating  them. 

By  using  either  one  or  perhaps  both  of  these  means,  it  seeks  to 
impress  the  public  mind  with  the  present  day  methods  of  securing 
and  distributing  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life  and  to  emphasize 
the  dependence  of  the  ages  upon  each  other,  the  present  on  the  past 
and  the  future  on  both. 

This  proves  an  intensely  interesting  way  of  making  the  work 
seem  worth  while  and  the  classes  feel  that  they  are  working  up  some- 
thing having  not  only  an  educational  but  a  cash  value. 

Although  the  course  is  followed  pretty  generally  by  administrations, 
constant  reference  is  made  to  past  events,  trying  to  lead  the  pupils 
to  see  that  each  event  in  some  way  is  a  part  of  some  big  whole,  and 
not  an  individual  and  unconnected  happening  or  unit.  Although 
this  is  in  a  way  a  review,  the  pupils  do  not  recognize  it  as  such,  and 
are  pleased  at  being  able  to  make  one  thing  grow  out  of  another. 

As  a  background  for  the  Spanish-American  War  may  be  reviewed 
the  story  of  how  Spain  came  to  have  so  strong  a  hold  on  the  American 
continent  and  her  gradual  decline  in  power  from  the  time  she  lost 
Louisiana  to  the  struggle  of  the  South  American  colonies  for  their 
independence,  and  finally  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  result.  This  may 
be  followed  with  the  reason  for  interference  by  the  United  States  in 
Cuba.  As  a  result  of  the  war  may  be  considered  the  value  of  our  new 
possessions  to  the  L'nited  States,  and  so  may  be  found  an  opportunity 
to  correlate  with  geography. 
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The  study  of  the  South  American  continent  in  geography  also  fits 
into  the  course  at  about  this  time,  and  offers  mdre  opportunity  for 
correlation. 

Other  subjects  may  be  treated  in  much  the  same  way. 

Some  pupils  become  interested  in  Corinne  Roosevelt  Robinson's 
"My  Brother  Theodore  Roosevelt  "  in  "Scribner's  Magazine"  because 
of  that  number  which  tells  of  the  two  uncles  who  were  connected  with 
the  "Alabama". 

The  term  Current  Events  need  not  be  used,  but  clippings  may  be 
brought  into  the  class  and  discussed. 

Undirected  projects  by  pupils  may  be  found  profitable.  Illustra- 
tions: Models  of  the  "Monitor"  and  the  "Merrimac";  making 
different  kinds  of  flags;  modeling  bust  of  Lincoln;  reproduction  of 
Lincoln  cabin. 

Imaginary  journeys  with  Lewis  and  Clark  in  their  exploration  of  the 
Louisiana  territory  compared  with  a  present  day  trip  over  the  same 
course,  and  a  consequent  correlation  of  geography. 

It  is  well  to  have  in  mind  one  big  subject  of  thought  such  as  "  Devel- 
opment of  Our  Country": 

A.  Physical: 

Territorial  expansion. 
Immigration. 

B.  Mental: 

Growth  of  education. 
Study  of  inventions. 

C.  Moral:* 

Slavery  question. 
Temperance. 
Legislation. 
Child  labor. 

Almost  all  important  subjects  connected  with  our  history  can  be 
traced  to  one  of  these  three  principal  topics  under  the  main  heading. 


RETURN  IN  4  WEEKS 


